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American  Agriculturist,  January  6,  ISi* 


What  Do  Farmers  Need  Most?  ! 


Is  It  Leadership,  Business  Ability,  System,  or  Confidence  in  the  Future? 


ERSONALLY  I  think  we  farmers  are 
fools  and  that  I,  being  one,  have  a 
host  of  companions. 

This  is  a  dairy  section  with  about 
three  hundred  farmers  contributory.  Pos¬ 
sibly  three  dairymen,  or  1  per  cent  of  the 
numbers,  are  making  any  money  at  all. 
Cows,  cows,  cows  everywhere.  Most  of  them 
are  eating  their  heads  off — a  majority  of 
them  not  paying  their  owners  one  cent  profit 
for  the  year,  just  eating  good  hay,  excellent 
silage  and  forty  dollar  grain. 

One  of  the  most  successful  cheese  makers 
in  this  whole  section  has  often  told  me  that 
the  dairy  farmer  should  reduce  his  dairy  to 
where  each  cow  w^ould  give  at  least  7,000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  year  or  ten  months  lactation 
period.  This  man  is  rich.  He  has  no  ax  to 
grind.  In  addition  he  states  that  the  dairy 
farmer  should  stop  buying  fancy  mixed,  high 
protien  feeds  at  from  $35  to  $50  per  ton. 

One  of  the  best  feed  men  in  this  county 
tells  me  that  the  farmer  is  a  simpleton  when 
he  buys  high-priced  feeds  for  his 
cows  when  the  price  of  milk  is 
where  it  is.  In  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion  both  cheese  maker  and  feed 
man  are  correct.  We  farmers 
are  a  queer  combination.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  independent.  We  are 
not.  We  believe  we  are  business 
men.  Most  of  us  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  business. 

A  merchant  in  any  line  knows 
what  his  goods  of  every  variety 
costs  to  a  cent.  He  adds  a  fair 
(or  an  unfair)  profit  and  sells  it 
to  his  customers  at  his  price.  Do 
you,  my  fellow-farmers,  know 
how  much  it  costs  to  plow  an  acre 
of  land,  to  harrow  or  fit  it,  to  drill 
it  or  plant  it,  to  harvest  or  dig  it? 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  put 
grass  seed  and  clover  on  one  acre 
or  ten,  or  what  it  costs  to  produce 
a  ton  of  hay  or  of  silage  or  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  or  a  dozen  of 
eggs?  No!  A  vast  majority  of 
us  do  not  know  and  we  are  too 
bull-headed  to  try  to  learn. 

And  what  is  the  result?  It  is  this:  When 
we  come  to  market  with  our  products,  be 
they  what  they  may,  we  are  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Our  question,  our  national 
foolish  and  simple  question  is :  What  are  you 
paying  now,  for  pork,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and 
all  grains ;  for  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips  or 
squash;  for  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs;  for 
hay,  straw  or  fresh  June  peas?  What  are 
you  paying  now,  for  my  product  and  for 
yours?  Ye  Gods!  are  we  independent?  Are 
we  business  men? 

The  average  farmer  is  the  back-bone  of 
this  United  States  to-day.  The  crying  need 
of  this  doubtful  hour  for  us  farmers  is 
Leaders.  Paid  or  unpaid  men  of  ability  in 
each  town.  Leaders  that  can  give  black¬ 
board  talks  on  subjects  that  are  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  your  job  and  mine. 
Leaders  that  will  dig  into  political  questions 
and  give  us  the  ‘^straight”  of  it  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  unbiased  way.  Leaders  that 
will  go  into  the  matter  of  local  costs  so  that 
you  will'  and  I  will  know  how  much  it  really 
does  cost  locally  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork 
or  a  bushel  of  beans. 

Josh  Billings  says  “No  one  has  ever  busted 
forth  into  print  ’bout  how  much  money  they 
is  in  farmin’  cause  they  ain’t  no  sech  ani¬ 
mal.”  A  recent  lengthy  magazine  article 
states  that  “there  is  nothing  like  an  acre  of 
cherries  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  a  dairy 
farmer.”  Ain’t  it  the  truth?  I  recently 
“heard”  a  man  say  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  most  everyone  except  a  farmer  was 
prospering  because  they  had  forty  million 


fool  farmers  to  “pick  on.”  Ain’t  it  the  truth? 

This  is  written  in  the  interest  of  farmers 
everywhere  by  One  of  You. — Gouverneur, 

N.  Y. 


In  the  Rut  and  Out  with  Legumes 

IN  the  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  of 
October  21,  E.  H.  Burson,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  gives  an  interesting  example  of 
“getting  out  of  the  old  ruts.”  In  the  issue 
of  December  16,  H.  E.  Cox,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.  replies  in  another  very  able  article. 
Both  these  articles  have  a  lot  of  very  sound 
reasoning  and  deserve  the  careful  reading 
and  study  of  every  American  Agriculturist 
reader. 

I  really  like  Mr.  Cox’s  statement  which 
runs  as  follows:  “The  old  rut  or  rotation 
farming  has  proved  in  all  history  to  be  the 
foundation  of  agriculture.”  Also  the  state- 
r  ent  concerning  the  “plunger.”  Plungers 
rarely  get  far.  We  need  only  look  into  the 


many  poultry  ventures  that  paid  only  in  the 
imagination  and  on  paper  during  the  past 
few  years. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  concerning 
diversified  farming.  If  diversified  farming 
were  to  be  discontinued  and  every  farmer 
go  to  specializing,  everything  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  game  would  go  to  the  dogs  in  a  short 
time. 

Now,  permit  us  to  give  a  little  personal 
experience  about  getting  out  of  a  rut. 

Some  few  years  ago  it  fell  to  our  lot  to 
take  charge  of  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been 
pretty  well  run-down.  The  trouble  here  was 
that  diversified  farming  and  a  certain  rota¬ 
tion  had  been  carried  too  far.  In  fact,  the 
rotation  was  so  long' it  became  monotonous 
and  crops  refused  to  do  any  good.  We  tried 
the  thread-bare  rotation  of  corn-oats-wheat- 
clover-timothy-timothy-pasture,  as  practiced 
by  other  farmers  of  this  section.  A  few  had 
already  shortened  rotations  to  about  five  or 
six  years,  but  it  did  very  little  good.  We 
found  that  we  could  get  no  clover  started  and 
very  little  else.  We  got  discouraged  and  felt 
like  quitting. 

About  this  time  our  good  friend  Jake 
McQueen  of  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  was 
boosting  soy  beans  and  haying  vetch  as  the 
remedy  for  land,  run-down  land  like  ours. 
We  became  interested  and  paid  him  a  visit 
at  his  famous  Rigby  Farm.  This  visit  led 
to  more  and  to  our  trying  hairy  vetch  on 
our  very  poorest  ground.  The  results  were 
very  satisfactory.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the 
hairy  vetch  was  raised  for  several  con¬ 


secutive  seasons  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
result  that  we  followed  it  with  a  bumper 
crop  of  mammoth  clover  in  1919.  Besides 
this  we  raised  soy  beans  for  both  seed  and' 
hay  with  results  that  made  others  stop  and 
take  notice.  This  experience  alone  would, 
make  a  large  article  itself.  Beginning  with. 
1916  we  raised  soy  beans  each  season  except 
1921  when  we  omitted  them  because  of  ill 
health. 

Where  does  the  rut  come  in  some  may  won¬ 
der  as  they  read  the  foregoing?  Well,  we 
were  in  the  same  rut  others  were  so  far  as 
rotations  were  concerned.  We  saw  that  to 
succeed  and  to  make  our  ground  bring  re¬ 
suits  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  change 
crops.  Due  to  what  we  learned  of  the  value 
of  legumes  in  building  up  soil  fertility,  we 
adopted  a  four-year  rotation  as  follows :  corn 
and  soy  beans — soy  beans  or  oats  depending 
on  soil — hairy  vetch  and  rye  or  wheat,  de¬ 
pending  on  soil — clover  and  timothy.  This 
followed  for  a  few  years  brought  us  out  of 
the  rut  and  brought  the  soil  to ' 
a  much  higher  state  of  fertility. 
One  of  the  best  crops  of  wheat 
we  ever  raised  followed  soy  beans 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  brought 
no  good  pastures  before  soy  beans 
were  raised  on  it  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons — first  with  corn 
and  next  for  hay.  We  might 
write  indefinitely  of  the  change 
and-  the  gratifying  results,  but 
it  is  needless.  We  have  stated  the 
case  and  the  point  is  quite  clear. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Cox’s  last 
paragraph,  he  is  right.  If  your 
system  is  bringing  results— be 
slow  to  adopt  a  change.  Some 
ruts  are  good  and  profitable  ruts. . 
Others  spell  loss  and  need  a  radi¬ 
cal  jerking  out  of  their  tracks. 

I  just  now  recall  a  statement 
made  to  me  last  spring  by  my 
friend  McQueen.  The  question 
was  put  to  him  during  the  course 
of  an  address  by  him,  of  what 
would  happen  if  everybody  were 
to  stop  raising  wheat  and  oats,  | 
and  where  would  bread  come  from,  etc  / 
McQueen’s  reply  was  short  and  to  the  point, 
as  follows:  “If  everybody  accepted  (Ihrist 
as  their  Saviour,  there  would  be  no  further 
work  fo:  Billy  Sunday  and  Gypsy  Smith  and 
others.  Likewise  in  raising  legumes.  Not 
all  will  change.  Not  all  need  to  change,  but 
many  more  would  change  to  legumes.” 

The  way  to  view  the  matter  is  this : '  If  the 
system  and  rotation  you  follow  is  bringmg 
profitable  returns  and  your  soil  remains 
fertile,  “go  easy’’  as  to  a  change.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  system  and  rotation  are 
spelling  loss  to  you,  as  it  did  to  us,  then  make 
a  radical  change  and  do  not  delay.  One  thing 
is  needful,  however,  which  is  exercising  good 
sound  judgment  and  rea.:omng  ipower  while 
working  the  change, -v-V7arner  E.  Farver, 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio. 


Future  Must  Be  Bright 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  American  Agriculturists 
I  noted  a  request  for  opinions  on  the  “fu¬ 
ture  of  farming.”  As  things  look  at  times, 
one  almost  feels  that  the  “future”  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  like  snakes  in  Ireland — there  “ain’t” 
any!  However,  my  husband  and  I,  with  two 
young  children,  are  going  on  a  farm  on 
March  1,  after  some  time  working  for  other 
farmers,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
and  hope  that  farm  life  is  going  to  offer  us 
some  advantages  impossible  to  obtain^  else¬ 
where,  in  return  for  hard  work  and  inter- 
{Continued  on  page  13) 


This  Is  Your  Page 

Farm  people  are  doing  the  best  and  sanest  thinking  that 
is  being  done  in  America  to-day.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
why  we  welcome  the  large  numbers  of  letters  that  come  to  us 
in  every  mail.  Let  them  come.  We  publish  all  that  we  have 
room  for,  but  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  see  some  of 
yours  in  print,  for  these  letters  from  farm  people  whether 
published  or  not  have  great  influence  on  the  entire  editorial 
policy  of  this  paper.  We  will  not  publish  your  name  if  you 
do  not  wish  it,  but  be  sure  to  sign  your  letters. 

Remember  that  the  letters  express  all  sides  of  the  problem 
and  that  we  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  the  arguments. 
Remember  also  that  two  short  letters  are  better  than  one  long 
one,  and  keep  in  mind  the  story  of  Finnegan,  the  section  boss, 
who  insisted  on  writing  too  long  reports  on  everything  that 
happened  on  his  section.  Finally  he  got  emphatic  orders  from 
headquarters  that  he  must  boil  his  reports  down,  especially  on 
unimportant  things.  A  few  days  later  there  was  a  bad  wreck 
on  Finnegan’s  section,  and  after  things  were  straightened  out 
he  reported  to  headquarters  as  follows :  “Off  agin,  on  agin, 
gone  agin,  Finigin.” — The  Editor. 
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Health  Is  Fundamental  To  Happiness 

A  Strong  Body— A  Necessary  Team-Mate  of  a  Trained  Mind 


Every  woman  has  many  reasons  for 
loving  and  caring  for  her  home.  One 
I  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
I  that  the  home  is  the  nest  where  she 
cherishes  her  children  until  they  finally 
tumble  over  the  edge  into  the  wide  world. 
But  little  birds  become  fledglings  before  they 
leave  the  nest  forever,  and  little  children  be¬ 
come  school  children  before  they  grow  up 
and  found  homes  of  their  own.  If  the  mother 
birds  could  shoo  away  every  marauding  dog 
and  cat  and  boy  while  the  fledglings  were 
testing  their  wings,  how  happy  they  would 
be!  And  yet  what  small  thought  human 
fathers  and  mothers  give  to  the  schools 
where  their  children  spend  a  large  part  of 
their  time. 

Health  and  Happiness!  They  should  be 
the  natural  right  of  every  child.  The  school 
laws  in  this  country  guarantee  to  our  children 
at  least  an  elementary  education,  but  as  one 
great  educator  has  said  ‘‘What  shall  it  profit 
a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  lose  his  health?”  What  can  you 
and  you  and  you  do  to  help  your  school  give 
your  children  and  your-  neighbors’  children 
strong  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds? 
Well,  there  are  a  great  many  ways,  and  the 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America  has 
been  helping  both  city  and  country  mothers  to 
apply  them.  This  organization  has  ppved 
that  children  really  can  be  as  enthusiastic 
about  health  as  about  games,  races,  and  dolls. 

The  first  step  in  introducing  a  health 
program  into  your  school  is  to  visit  the 
school.  It  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
Aunt  Martha’s  recipe  for  making  squirrel 

pie : — “F  i  r  s  t  you 
catch  your  squirrel!” 


Three  thousand  women  throughout  New 
York  State  have  already  done  this  initial 
thing.  To  give  them  an  idea  of  the  questions 
to  ask  and  the  conditions  to  notice,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  gave  each  visitor 
a  set  of  questions  made  out  from  suggestions 
of  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  the  noted  child 
health  specialist. 

This  army  of  mothers  was  eager  to  start 
out  with  the  survey,  because  they  felt  that 
country  children  had  as  much  right  to  good 
health  conditions  as  those  of  congested  New 
York  City,  which  Dr.  Baker  has  helped  make 
a  safer  place  for  the  health  of  children  than 
many  farming,  communities. 

So  three  thousand  women,  armed^  with 
their  list  of  questions,  visited  one-third  of 
all  the  schoolhouses  in  the  State.  Some  of 
the  schools  were  in  their  own  district  and 
some  in  neighboring  districts.  One  woman 
exclaimed  when  she  inspected  the  building 
in  her  own  community,  “I  taught  in  this 
school  twenty-seven  years  ago;  it  is  now, 
except  for  a  few  minor  improvements,  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.” 

Before  the  survey  began,  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  were  convinced  that  the  women 
were  really  not  out  to  find  fault  with  the 
schoolroom,  but  to  help  make  it  the  best  place 
for  their  children.  The  teachers  therefore, 
welcomed  their  visitors  and  w6re  happy  to 
answer  the  questions.  For  many  years  they 
had  wanted  the  mothers  and  fathers  to  come 
to  the  schoolroom  and  assist  them.  Now 
they  saw  the  beginning  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  community. 

Checking  Up  on  Health  Conditions 

Direct  questions  were  asked  about  all  sorts 
of  health  precautions.  Some  examples  were : 
“How  often  are  physical  examinations  made, 
and  are  reports  sent  to  the  parents?”  “Is 
there  a  school  nurse  and  does  she  visit  the 
children  in  their  homes?”  “Are  there  scales 
in  the  school  and  how  often  are  the 
children  weighed?”  “Is  the  school¬ 
room  clean  and  who  cleans  it?” 
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The  women  were  surprised  to  find  that  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  rural  schools  no 
physical  examination  was  made.  In  others, 
only  a  very  few  minutes  was  given  to  each 
child.  One  teacher  confessed  that  the  doctor 
lifted  her  pupils  and  then  guessed  the  weight. 
In  another  school  the  “examination”  was 
made  over  the  telephone.  Even  in  cases  of 
thorough  examination,  the  investigators 
found,  parents  sometimes  neglected  to 
remedy  defects  which  the  doctor  reported, 
and  so  the  doctor  naturally  thought  time  had 
been  wasted. 

These  mothers  soon  realized  that  physical 
handicaps  of  adult  life  such  as  indigestion, 
deafness,  poor  eyesight  and  bad  teeth  could 
be  overcome  through  a  careful  physical  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  schools  and  the  right  kind 
of  follow-up  to  get  rid  of  the  defects  that 
were  discovered. 

Making  Children  Want  Health 

The  teaching  of  good  health  habits  was 
found  to  be  a  new  study  in  many  of  the 
schools.  This  was  a  problem  which  puzzled 
some  teachers,  who  had  been  told  to  teach 
the  pupils  the  names  of  the  muscles  and  of 
the  teeth,  molar,  pre-molar  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  They  were  now  trying  to  interest 
children  in  health  habits  such  as  drinking 
plenty  of  milk,  cleaning  the  teeth  and  going 
to  bed  early;  but  in  some  rural  schools  the 
teacher  could  not  see  the  value  of  teaching 
the  importance  of  washing  the  hands  before 
eating,  for  instance,  when  the  schools  had 
no  water  supply,  and  during  the  winter, 
water  could  not  even  be  carried  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  well.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases, 
teadhers  were  making  heroic  progress 
against  heavy  odds  in  rousing  the  desire  for 
health  among  their  children. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  obtained  by 
these  three  thousand  women  have  been 
published,  and  any  mother  or  father  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  through  the  New  York  State 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Grand  Central 
{Continued  on  page  13) 
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Market  Service 

The  farmer’s  biggest  job  is  not  to  grow 
more,  but  to  get  more  for  what  he  does 
grow.  American  Agriculturist’s  biggest  job 
is  to  help  farmers  to  do  this.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  establishing  a  special  Market  Service 
Department,  We  do  not  expect  to  take  the 
place  of  cooperative  organizations,  but  we 
ourselves  are  a  great  organization  of  over 
115,000  farmers  and  we  think  that  we  can 
help. 

What  are  your  greatest  market  difficulties  ? 
Are  you  selling  large  quantities  of  eggs?  If 
so,  are  you  getting  top  prices?  How  about 
the  hay  that  you  sell  off  the  farm,  the  veal 
calf,  the  butter  and  the  apples? 

Our  market  expert,  has  been  working  in 
New  York  City’s  great  markets  for  years. 
He  knows  how  to  get  the  best  results  from 
them.  He  is  at  your  service  and  when  he 
needs  more  help  we  will  add  to  his  staff.  Pick 
out  your  most  difficult  marketing  problem 
and  tell  us  all  about  it,  addressing  your  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Market  Service  Department  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


The  Need  of  Better  Grading 

IN  a  recent  campaign  to  standardize  eggs 
in  Missouri,  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  examined  95  carloads, 
each  containing  400  cases  with  a  total  of  38,- 
150  dozen.  The  survey  showed  that  54  per 
cent  were  classed  as  ‘‘No.  2,”  26  per  cent  as 
“No.  1”  and  only  5  per  cent  as  “extra.”  The 
rest  were  classed  as  “dirty,”  “cracks”  and 
“rots.”  Were  these  figures  reversed  so  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs  could  be 
classed  as  “No.  1”  it  would  save  the  farmers 
of  Missouri  over  a  million  dollars.  Similar 
figures  could  be  obtained  from  any  State. 
The  sad  fact  about  it  is  that  the  hen  does 
not  lay  a  “rot”  nor  even  a  “No.  1.”  She  is 
satisfied  onlyNwith  an  “extra.”  The  re¬ 


sponsibility  for  poor  quality  eggs  rests  solely 
with  man.  Nor  is  the  loss  all  apparent  in 
these  figures.  If  the  consumer  could  always 
be  sure  of  fresh  eggs,  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  would  bring  millions  more  in  returns 
to  poultrymen. 

A  representative  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  told  us  re¬ 
cently  of  the  large  number  of  mixed  crates 
of  chickens  that  come  into  the  New  York 
market.  For  instance  a  crate  may  often 
contain  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  one 
or  two  other  breeds,  with  the  result  that  the 
buyer  insists  and  usually  succeeds  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  whole  crate  on ,  the  basis  of  the 
poorer  product  in  the  crate — the  Leghorn. 

These  conditions  in  the  poultry  market 
are  examples  of  the  big  job  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  have  yet  ahead  of  them 
in  the  better  grading  and  standardization 
of  farm  products.  After  all,  3:.'  artincial 
price  cannot  be  long  maintame''  :  the  best 
cooperative  in  the  world  and  greatest 
chance  of  success  in  the  markets  by  either 
individuals  or  organizations  is  to  properly 
produce  and  grade  high  quality  products  to 
suit  the  demands  of  modern  consumers. 


More  Than  Credit  Needed 

ONE  would  think  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  the  resolutions  passed’  at  many 
meetings  that  if  farmers  could  secure  plenty 
of  credit,  good  times  would  come  a  running 
and  all  of  their  problems  would  be  solved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  much  credit  is  a 
curse  for  farmers  or  for  anyone  else.  If 
it  had  not  been  quite  so  easy,  particularly 
for  western  farmers,  to  borrow  money  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  war,  they  would  not  be 
having  so  much  trouble  to-day.  They  ob¬ 
tained  credit  too  easily,  paid  too  high  prices 
for  farms,  bought  too  much  equipment  and 
too  many  automobiles,  with  the  result  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  pay  back  what  they 
borrowed  and  many  had  to  lose  what  they 
had  paid  down. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  need  for  some  kind 
of  a  plan  that  will  extend  to  farmers  reason¬ 
able  credit  for  long  time  loans  which  will 
enable  them  to  hold  products  for  months  and 
to  raise  cattle  over  a  period  of  years.  Con¬ 
gressman  Sidney  Anderso..  has  introduced  a 
bill  along  this  line  which  we  hope  will  be 
passed.  But  let  no  one  fool  himself  into 
-thinking  that  credit  facilities  alone  will  solve 
the  hard  times  on  the  farm. 


A  Highly  Skilled  Business 

A  RECENT  press  release  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Department  during 
the  past  year  to  control  the  spread  of  danger¬ 
ous  insects  of  which  the  farmers  of  the  past 
generation  never  heard.  Among  these  are 
the  Japanese  beetle.  The  Department  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  season  of  1921,  5,000 
of  these  beetles  were  removed  from  the  tips 
of  sweet  corn  in  inspecting  some  200,000 
baskets.  Insects  injurious  to  peaches  and 
peach  trees  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It 
is  within  the  bounds  of  possibilities  that  if 
the  European  corn  borer  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled,  this  one  insect  alone  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  corn  with  much  success  in 
the  United  States.  The  citrus  growers  of 
Florida  and  California  have  to  fight  con¬ 
stantly  dozens  of  insects.  The  Mexican  bean 
beetle,  the  pea  aphis,  the  boll  weevil,  the 
gipsy-moth,  the  pine  beetle  and  the  San  Jose 
scale  are  just  a  few  other  insect  enemies  with 
which  the  modern  farmer  has  to  contend. 
He  is  afflicted  with  an  equally  long  list  of 
plant  and  animal  diseases  and  every  year 
sees  new  weeds  establish  their  sturdy  life 
upon  his  acres. 

Opinion  still  exists  to  the  effect  that  should 
one  fail  at  everything  else  he  can  still  make 
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a  success  at  farming.  There  might  have 
been  a  time  when  such  an  opinion  was  justi¬ 
fied.  In  the  early  days  of  farming,  'soil  was 
rich  and  there  were  few  plant  or  animal  en¬ 
emies  to  prevent  abundant  harvests.  Then, 
too,  because  most  of  the  people  were  farmers 
and  were  the  largest  consumers  of  their  own 
products  there  was  no  marketing  problem. 

But  always,  as  a  country  grows  old  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  problems  of  the  farmer  increase. 
To  be  successful  in  agriculture  to-day,  one 
must  be  trained  either  in  school  or  by  hard 
experience,  or  by  both,  in  not  one  but  several 
arts  and  sciences.  The  proper  care  of  the 
dairy  itself  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  trades  in  the  world.  The  control 
of  a  thousand  and  one  plant  and  animal 
diseases  of  the  farm  requires  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  highly  trained  scientist.  The 
knowledge  needed  to  care  for  and  use  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery  makes  of  every  farmer 
who  can  do  it,  a  highly  trained  mechanic. 
On  top  of  it  all  farming  of  this  day,  with 
its  requirements  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
markets  and  business  practice,  demands  a 
business  skill  which  if  applied  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  would  surely  bring  higher  returns. 

As  time  goes  on  the  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  are  likely  to  increase  in¬ 
stead  of  diminish.  This  means  more  hope 
for  those  of  the  coming  generation  who  train 
themselves  both  by  education  and  experience 
in  the  skilled  trade  of  farming.  And  it  also 
means  that  the  ignorant,  unskilled  and  un¬ 
progressive  farmer  will  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  a  living  from  the  land. 


Get  the  Taxes  Down 

The  biggest  economic  job  in  this  country 
to-day  is  to  get  the  taxes  down.  Every 
office  seeker  should  be  elected  on  this  issue 
and  every  public  official’s  record  should  be 
measured  by  this  standard.  Taxes,  es¬ 
pecially  farm  taxes,  are  too  high  and  those 
who  are  saying  so  much  about  helping  the 
farmers,  can  practice  some  of  their  preach¬ 
ing  by  bending  every  energy  to  reducing  the 
farmers’  tax  burden. 

Wars  always  increase  taxes.  After  the 
American  Civil  War,  taxes  were  high  for 
years  because  the  war  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  National  and  State  Governments.  Con¬ 
ditions  finally  became  so  bad  that  there  was 
a  general  demand  for  reform,  which  lead  to 
the  Civil  Service  System  and  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  those  leaders  who  advocated  too 
large  expenditures  of  public  money. 

Although  the  burden  of  taxes  falls  heaviest 
on  farmers,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
always  willing  to  pay  their  share  to  support 
worthy  enterprises  or  to  help  win  a  war. 
But  the  war  is  over  and  farmers  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  useless  jobs  and  unnecessary 
expenses.  It  is  time  for  economy,  especially 
in  Government  expenditures. 


The  Vision  of  the  Stars 

May  we  call  especial  attention  to  Mrs. 

Fountain’s  poem  “The  Vision  of  the 
Stars,”  which  we  are  publishing  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page.  The  poem  was  read  by  the  au¬ 
thor  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Syracuse  and 
was  received  with  much  applause  and  favor¬ 
able  comment.  We  take  pleasure  in  giving 
it  wide  circulation  among  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  written. 

Mrs.  Fountain  is  herself  a  farmer’s  wife, 
gifted  with  the  unusual  ability  to  describe 
and  express  the  disappointments,  the  long¬ 
ings  and  the  hopes  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  homes  dot  the  thousand  lonesome  hills 
and  valleys  of  America.  Sorrow  will  surely 
come  to  any  nation  when  bitter  poverty  and 
grueling  toil  shut  off  from  farm  people  their 
vision  of  the  stars. 
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The  Vision  of  the  Stars 

By  Mrs.  Cola  L.  Fountain 


SILENT  he  toils  on  the  homestead  farm  where  his  father 
lived  and  died,  * 

I  Keeping  his  feet  in  his  father’s  paths  with  a  secret,  holy- 
pride, 

Alround  him  the  hills  lie  soft  and  blue  and  they  gently  shut 
him  in. 

Afar  without  is  the  world’s  fierce  rush  and  its  money-mad¬ 
dened  din, 

And  he  lives  in  the  quiet  of  the  vale  and  ’tis  pleasant,  too,  to  be 
A  little  King  in  a  little  State  in  his  own  autocracy. 

He  knows  there  are  problems  to  be  solved  where  the  hearts  of 
men  beat  high, 

He  knows  heavy  burdens  must  be  borne,  but  above  him  curves 
the  sky, 

And  the  bees  in  the  clover  drowsily  hum,  and  the  fragrant  air 
is  warm, 

And  his  work  lies  here  in  the  sunny  fields  away  from  the 
stress  and  storm. 

Narrow?  Yes,  true,  and  content  to  be  as  the  seasons  change 
and  blend, 

Busy  enlarging  his  golden  hoard — ^too  busy  to  be  a  friend. 

Yet  sometimes  there  comes — he  can’t  tell  how — when  the  wind 
sweeps  gently  along. 

Rippling  the  heads  of  the  hillside  wheat — or  the  birds  burst 
into  song. 

Something  that  lifts  for  a  breath  his  heart  and  his  mind  to 
higher  things 

Giving  him  just  a  fleeting  glimpse  that  even  his  soul  has  wings. 
And  he  feels,  but  he  wouldn’t  tell  you  so — that  something  his 
life  has  lost, 

Quiet  and  peace  and  comfort  he  has,  but  a  trifle  too  high  the  cost. 
And  at  night  when  the  valley  mists  close  in  and  he  stands  at 
his  pasture  bars. 

He  realizes  that  he  has  missed  youth’s  vision  of  the  stars. 

She  stands  *at  her  kitchen  door,  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
long  ago, 

Quicker  in  thought  and  action,  she,  than  the  man  who  toils 
below. 

Keeping  her  home  serene  and  fair,  upholding  a  standard  high 
To  the  children  God  has  given  her,  while  their  golden  youth 
slips  by. 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  hills  that  seem  a  barrier  fast  to  be, 
Would  open  and  welcome  the  best  of  life,  if  only  she  had  the  key. 
Something,  somewhere  there  surely  is,  to  sweeten  the  country 
life, 

To  broaden  the  mind,  quell  jealous  griefs,  and  to  bring  peace 
out  of  strife. 

Something  to  show  men  the  way  to  work  in  community  of 
soul, 

Something  to  bring  them  achievement  as  onward  the 
swift  years  roll, 

And  she  holds  the  thought — as  she  keeps  her  soul- 
through  all  of  life’s  frets  and  jars. 

That  the  country  woman  must  not  lose  her  vision  of  the 
stars. 


^  ^4. 


There  has  risen  an  army  in  later  years  to  come  to  the  yeo¬ 
man’s  aid, 

With  wornout  soil  and  .with  pest  and  drought  it  fights  on 
unafraid, 

It  is  followed  close  by  a  fine  array  of  women  with  purpose 
true, 

With  courage  and  loyalty  they  work — unmeasured  the  good 
they  do ; 

They  are  teaching  us  how  to  rear  the  child  to  a  strength 
and  health  complete. 

And  to  household  efficiency  and  skill  they  are  pointing  our 
eager  feet. 

There’s  a  College  that  stands  on  a  fair,  green  hill  and  it 
cares  for  the  rural  need, 

And  it  offers  us  sane  and  helpful  thought,  worked  out  in 
word  and  deed. 

There  are  men  who  are  working  in  every  line  to  bring  to 
the  farm  its  due. 

With  “Cooperate”  as  their  watchword  they  will  strive  for  a 
freedom  true. 

But  back  of  them  still  in  the  kitchen  door,  stands  the  wife 
with  her  face  to  the  hills, 

Who  waits  for  the  key  to  unlock  the  pass  to  the  higher  life 
that  thrills ; 

She  wishes  her  hearthstone  to  have  the  best  that  the  wide 
world  gives  to-day. 

She  wishes  the  countryside  to  live  in  harmony  by  the  \Vay, 

She  longs  for  the  day  when  her  child  may  learn  in  the  school- 
house  down  the  road. 

The  things  that  will  fit  him  when  a  man  to  shoulder  his 
share  of  the  load, 

She  waits  for  the  time  when  the  church  will  throw  its  narrow 
doors  apart, 

And  teach  to  all  the  creed  of  love  and  the  understanding  heart. 

She  is  willing  through  service  to  guard  and  keep  her  com¬ 
munity  from  harm. 

And  she  asks  your  aid  for  these  greater  tasks — this  woman 
on  the  farm. 

You  are  working  to  gain  for  the  farmer  the  share  that  is  his 
by  right. 

And  only  his  voice — united  through  you — will  bring  him  his 
power  and  might; 

So  toil — for  the  farmer  knows  ’tis  true  that  without  you  he 
would  fall. 

So  work,  for  the  nation  rests  on  you  who  have  heard  the  coun¬ 
try’s  call. 

And  keep,  so  vivid  and  clear  and  keen  that 
nothing  its  brightness  mars. 

For  the  sake  of  the  farmer  and  his  home, 
your  vision  of  the  stars. 
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^‘And  his  work  lies  here  in  the  sunny  fields  away  from  the  stress  and  storm.” 
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Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the'  bi^  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


(7he  Silo  of  Economy 
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Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metah  to-Metai 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal* 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 
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First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ngo.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  Its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Afk  for  free  hamess  book.  Learo  all  abont  oar  17.60 
down  and  easy  paymant  oner  and  the  01de>Tao  metu*to* 
met^  haroeaa. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  3061 

XOth  StrMt  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  ChIcasa.III. 


Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr/s 
sympathetic  and 
authoritative  study 

THE  COW 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  is  a  real 
farmer,  the  fourth  generation 
on  the  same  farm,  and  the  in¬ 
come  from  farming  is  his  sole 
support.  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Cow  is  to  him  a  reality 
not  a  remote  fancy. 

Illustrated  $1.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  OR  FROM 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY. 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507  Springfield,  Illinois. 


A  Doomed 

A  Farm  Valley  That 

Last  week  I  attended  a  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  community  meeting  at  Gilboa, 
in  my  own  county  of  Schoharie.  The 
little  town  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Scho¬ 
harie  River,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  upper 
reaches  of  the  valley  lie  remote  from 

the  rail,  and  it 
is  preeminently  a 
region  where  old 
manners  and  by¬ 
gone  customs  lin¬ 
ger  long.  Some- 
one  has  well 
called  it  “The 
Sleepy  Hollow  of 
New  York.”  I 
shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  first  time 
I  saw  it,  for  it 
was  under  such 
pleasant,  not  to 
say  romantic,  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is 
some  40’  miles 
from  my  home  by 
J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  the  usual  driving 

route.  It  was  22 
years  ago  last  June,  during  weather 
worthy  of  that  glorious  month,  that  I 
pilgrimaged  there  in  a  strange  and 
now  extinct  sort  of  vehicle  known  as 
a  basket  phaeton.  Said  vehicle  was 
deemed  quite  a  stylish  equipage  when 
it  was  purchased  in  the  early  80s.  The 
propelling  power  was  a  fat,  lazy,  short¬ 
legged  black  pony  bearing  the  appro¬ 
priate  name  of  Topsey.  The  phaeton 
and  the  pony  grew  old  together.  We 
drove  them  for  20  years  and  more,  until 
one  unhappy  morning  Topsey  was 
found  in  the  stable  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  thus  went  prematurely  out  of  the 
world.  But  she  was  some  pony  in  her 
time.  When  newly  overhauled  and  put 
into  high  gear,  she  was  capable  of  say 
five  miles  an  hour  for  not  too  long  a 
stretch,  but  half  of  this  was  her  regu¬ 
lar  running  schedule.  She  never  back¬ 
fired,  or  knocked,  or  had  tire  trouble. 
Her  motto  was  safety  first,  and  she 
broke  no  speed  laws  or  traffic  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  Human  Birdnest 
Behind  her  in  the  low,  sweet  chariot 
which  she  drew,  was  somehow  stowed 
my  wife  and  two  small  babies  and  my¬ 
self,  together  with  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  impedimentia  of  travel.  To  the 
observing  wayfarer,  as  we  slowly  drift¬ 
ed  up  the  valley,  it  must  have  suggest¬ 
ed,  in  the  phrase  of  Corra  Harris,  a 
sort  of  itinerant  “human  birdnest,” 
so  to  speak. 

We  were  all  of  us  more  than  22  years 
younger  than  we  are  to-day.  I  have 
been  up  and  down  the  valley  many 
times  since,  but  never  was  the  sky  so 
blue  and  the  grass  so  green  and  the 
wooded  mountains  so  altogether  lovely 
as  on  that  halcyon  journey  in  the 
golden  month  of  June.  I  cannot  be 
sure  as  to  our  hourly  mileage,  but  it 
was  very  small. 

We  slowly  meandered  up  the  lovely  val¬ 
ley,  by  leisurely  roads,  under  old  trees, 
past  sleepy  farmsteads,  having  fre¬ 
quently  by  our  side  the  bright  gleam  of 
the  river,  having  often  in  our  ears  the 
music  of  its  slipping  waters.  I  love  to 
remember  how  we  passed  through  the 
rich,  broad  acres  of  Vrooman’s  Land, 
overshadowed  by  the  towering,  rocky 
face  of  Vrooman’s  Nose.  Romance  and 
history  lie  thick  hereabouts,  for  surely 
no  part  of  our  State  suffered  more  piti¬ 
fully  during  the  dark  and  bloody  days 
of  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Here  dwelt  the  men  who 
in  those  days  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  at  Albany  this  simple, 
eloquent,  pitious  appeal;  “The  great¬ 
est  harvest  in  the  memory  of  man  lies 
rotting  on  the  ground,  and  no  man  dare 
go  into  the  fields  to  gather  it.” 

Old  Landmarks  Along  the  Way 
We  negotiated  the  “tow-path”  where 
the  road,  then  much  narrower  than 
now,  is  carried  on  a  shelf,  blasted  out 
of  the  mountain-side  with  the  river 
directly  beneath,  while  just  beyond  is 
Bouck’s  Island,  ancestral  home  and 
seat  of  John  Christopher  Bouck,  the 
only  genuine,  honest-to-goodness  Farm¬ 
er-Governor  our  State  ever  knew.  Last 
summer  I  went  to  see  the  old  house 
where  he  and  his  fathers  dwelt,  but 
the  glory  has  departed,  and  the  hand  of 


Countryside 

Will  Soon  Be  a  Lake 

neglect  and  decay  is  heavy  on  the  big 
old  farmhouse  under  the  old  trees. 

At  Breakabeen  we  passed  the  foun- 
•  dry  and  machine  shop  with  the  great 
overshot  water-wheel  beside  it,  that 
day  half  hidden  in  a  white  smother  of 
foam  as  the  waters  of  the  Keyser  Kill 
spouted  and  dashed  over  it,  but  the 
shop  is  silent,  and  the  wheel  has  not 
turned  for  many  years. 

At  Blenheim  we  drove  through  the 
resounding  tunnel  of  the  longest  single¬ 
span  wooden  bridge  in  the  world — 198 
feet  between  abutments— built  80  years 
ago  by  country  carpenters  who  never 
saw  a  blue-print  or  heard  of  stress  or 
’  shear,  and  having  for  tools  chiefly  the 
saw  and  broad-ax  and  adz  and  auger. 
Surely  there  were  cunning  workmen 
in  that  time. 

So,  in  due  course,  we  came  to  Gilboa 
and  dined  at  the  inn,  but  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  if  “Pop”  Peters  was  then  the 
landlord,  as  he  was  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

I  might  gossip  further  about  this 
pleasant  pilgrimage,  but  I  must  not 
dream. 

Recollections  of  the  Old  Village 

So  last  week  I  came  again  to  Gilboa. 
The  village  is  old.  Long  ago  it  had  a 
tannery,  as  did  all  the  villages  in  the 
valley,  but  it  had  a  cotton  factory  also. 
One  day — I  think  it  was  in  1869 — it 
began  to  rain  summer  showers  up  creek 
in  the  Catskills,  and  the  old  Schoharie 
rose  up  and  went  on  a  rampage.  An 
old  man  used  to  tell  me  how  he  saw  the 
cotton  factory  and  the  cotton  bales  and 
a  wagon  loaded  with  finished  cotton 
cloth  go  bobbing  down  the  turbid  flood 
together.  That  disaster  finished  the 
industry.  By  the  way,  that  same  flood 
undermined  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
exposed  what  is  said  to  be  a  most  re¬ 
markable  fossil  forest,  which  is  just  at 
this  time  being  worked  over  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York. 

Then,  about  1890,  a  fire  swept  away 
a  good  part  of  the  town,  and  for  a  day 
gave  them  a  place  in  the  Associated 
Press  news.  The  rebuilding  was  prompt 
and  complete.  Ten  years  ago  or  so  the 
village  had  another  flutter,  when  the 
Delaware  and  Eastern  Railroad  came 
pushing  over  the  hill  from  Grand 
Gorge.  I  was  at  a  Farmers’  Institute 
the7’e  that  fall,  when  we  could  hardly 
keep  audience  enough  to  do  business 
because  everybody  wanted  to  go  down 
and  watch  them  get  the  steam  shovel 
across  the  creek  and  up  the  steep  bank 
into  the  town.  There  were  big  cuts 
and  fills  and  substantial  concrete 
bridges  completed  and  high  tressels 
against  the  hillside  above  the  village. 
Gilboa  needed  little  imagination  to  see 
the  long  coal  trains  rumble  past,  for 
the  new  road  was  ambitiously  conceived 
as’  a  shorter  cut-off  to  the  anthracite 
regions.  The  little  town  fairly  buzzed 
with  activity  and  anticipation,  and 
then,  without  warning,  the  construction 
gangs  went  home  one  night  and  they 
never  came  back.  So  Gilboa  was  left 
with  only  the  memory  of  great  expec¬ 
tations  and  a  right  of  way. 

Doomed  to  a  Watery  Gi’ave 

But  at  last  the  village  is  put  perma¬ 
nently  on,  or,  rather  off,  the  map.  New 
York  City,  as  a  great  concern  should, 
looks  far  into  the  future,  and  plans  for 
years  to  be.  Her  engineers  say  that  it 
is,  relatively  speaking,  only  a  short 
time  until  she  will  outgrow  her  present 
water  supply.  So  they  pitched  upon 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Schoharie,  and 
for  years  have  been  measuring  the 
daily  flow  of  the  river  and  making  deep 
borings  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
depth  of  the  bed-rock  foundation.  It 
was  a  tremendous  task  that  was  begun, 
involving  the  building  of  a  giant  dam 
that  will  convert  a  one-time  fertile  val¬ 
ley  into  a  mountain  lake  extending  for 
six  miles,  and  then  the  diverting  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  to  another  water¬ 
shed  through  a  tunnel  more  than  six¬ 
teen  miles  long. 

So  to-day  the  sleepy  village  has  be¬ 
come  a  roaring  construction  camp.  Just 
where  was  formerly  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  village  street,  the  dam,  a  great 
structure  of  concrete  faced  (“ve¬ 
neered,”  as  the  engineers  would  say) 
{Continued  on  page  7) 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V~Crimp,  Corru- 
gated,  standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Gaaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s 
profita  Ask  for  Book 
No.  162 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

II2-162  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Sompies  & 
Roofing  Book 


Here’s  good 
news  for  farmers — the 
famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 
be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  mices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
ADRIAN.  MICH.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ling  of  25  to  30%  on  Fence,  Roof-  ‘ 

^ing  and  Paints  and  I  pay 
J  the  freight.  Get  my 
,  CUT  PRICE  CATALOC 
ILearn  bow  half  a  million  farmers 
IsDve  big  money  by  buying  their 
1  Fence,  Roofing  and  Paints  direct 
Ifrom  my  big  factories  at  prices 
1  way  below  others— send  for  cata- 
)  log  NOW  —  You’ll  save  money. 

I  THE  BROWN  PENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
i  Oa»L  3008  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  I 


I 

I 

paint 


5— Good— $1 
Magazines  JL 

I  Our  Price 

’$1.00 


ALL  FIVE 
FOR  1  YEAR 


Woman’s  World,  (Monthly) 

Good  Stories,  (Monthly) 

American  Woman,  (Monthly) 

The  Household,  (Monthly) 

The  Farm  Journal,  (Monthly) 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER234 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do — We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  orders  to 

Whitlock  &  Summerhays 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

Maple  Syrup  Makers 

Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  plans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and  hMi 
cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest  quality  with 
least  fuel  and  lalior.  22  different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue 
and  state  number 
of  trees  ,von  tap. 

W  e  also  m  a  n  n  - 
factnre  I.  X.  L, 
evaporators  and 
can  furnish  re¬ 
pairs  tor  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703-A  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

WiiOLESALe 

Markets  advancing.  We 
ejmect  much  higher  prices 
later.  'We  can  save  you  money 
^  if  you  Buy  Now.  We  bought  early,  big 
stocks  on  lower  markets  and  are  now  selling  at 
a  big  discount  under  present  prices.  Don’t  buy  Field 
seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality, 
tested  Clover.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  and 
I  Alsike,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government 

I  test.  Write  today  foa  our  Samples  and  Big  S''"d  Guide  all  FREE. 

1  Amarioan  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  Chicago,  III. 

MINERAL  COUNTY,  MONTANA 

ranch  of  580  ac.,  near  west  line  of  State  in  cen¬ 
tral  portion.  100  ac.  irrigated  ;  50  ac.  level 
irrigable  pasture;  170  ac.  level  pasture;  260 
ac.  rolling  timbered  pasture.  Adjoins  main 
line  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  is  within  2  miles 
of  station  ;  9  miles  to  County  seat.  Good  roads. 
Bargain  for  cash  or  terms.  The  price  will  be 
rifiht  if  you  want  to  buy.  MILWAUKEE  LAND 
CO.,  Suite  7Cfl,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


KITSELMAN  FEHGE 


*14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos- 
,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203 M UNCI E,  IND. 


I  Saved  Over 
well,  Jamestown, 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


American  Agriculturist,  January  6,  1923 
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New  York  County  Notes 

Winter  Meetings  Are  Now  the  Order  of  the  Day 


From  practically  every  corner  of  the 
State  folks  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  farm  meetings.  These  meet¬ 
ings  not  only  include  the  meetings  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  but  institutes  and 
farm  schools.  The  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  seems  to  be  the  milk  problem, 
according  to  reports  from  the  various 
counties.  Undoubtedly  this  winter  will 
determine  which  way  many  of  the.  co¬ 
operatives  will  finally  head. 

In  the  Northern  Counties 
Essex  Co. — During  the  last  week  in 
November,  0.  H.  Benson,  Director  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  Bureau  of  the 
Eastern  States  League,  held  meetings 
throughout  the  county  in  the  interest 
of  boys’  and  girls’  work.  The  Pomona 
Grange  met  in  Jay  early  in  December. 
On  December  4  the  Guernsey  breeders 
met  at  Westl)ort  and  organized  a  coun¬ 
ty  association.  Farmers  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  fuel  problem.  The 
increase  in  Farm  Bureau  dues  from  $2 
to  $5  a  year  is  creating  much  discus¬ 
sion.  Eggs  are  now  bringing  60  cents 
a  dozen,  pork  16c  a  pound  dressed. 
— Mary  E.  Burdick. 

Lewis  Co. — Interest  seems  to  be  quiet 
here  in  Lewis  County  at  present.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  discussing  the  milk  situation  to 
considerable  textent.  Hay  is  selling 
from  $12  to  $13  a  ton.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  60  cents  a  bushel.  Good 
creamery  butter  is  65  cents  a  pound, 
with  light  demand.  Farmers  are  hard 
pressed  for  water  for  their  stock.  Rain 
is  needed  badly  at  present. — Charles 
S.  Stiles, 

St.  Lawrence  Co. — Gas  Engine  schools 
were  held  the  middle  of  December.  New 
officers  were  recently  elected  into  the 
Grange.  Milk  is  the  chief  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  among  the  farmers.  Opinions 
vary;  many  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
prices.  Turkey  sold  for  60  to  65  cents; 
eggs  are  plentiful.  The  fairly  mild 
weather  we  have  been  having  has 
relieved  the  fuel  situation. — H.  S. 
Howard. 

In  Central  New  York 
Chemung  Co. — Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  held  a  joint  meeting  in  Elmira 
recently  when  plans  were  made  for 
1923.  Beekeepers  are  determined  to 
eliminate  foul  brood.  The  tobacco  crop 
is  about  half  bundled.  We  had  about 
8  inches  of  snow  for  Christnias.  Dairy¬ 
men  in  the  county  feel  quite  content 
with  the  price  of  $2.20  per  hundred 
and  up,  depending  on  the  test.  Su¬ 
pervisors  of  the  county  have  voted  $26,- 
000  for  road  improvement.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  men  met  in  Elmira  on  December 
18  to  plan  the  coming  year’s  program. 
One  of  the  subjects  that  is  being  most 
generally  discussed  by  farmers  at 
Grange  meetings,  is  the  problem  of  the 
rural  school.  'New  Grange  officers  will 
be  installed  the  second  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary. — C.  J.  G. 

Tioga  Co. — “Drives”  for  financing  the 
County  l''arm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the 
Home  for  Aged  Ladies  and  the  Red  Cross 
are  going  on  this  week.  The  conci’ete  com¬ 
munity  hall  that  has  been  erected  at 
Cattatonk  was  recently  dedicated  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Various  public 
officers  and  prominent  citizens  support¬ 
ed  this  movement.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  this  building  will  add 
greatly  to  the  life  of  the  community 
and  the  surrounding  territory.  Weather 
continues  mild.  We  have  had  some 
snow  during  early  December,  but  it 
disappeared  quickly.  We  certainly 
need  rain,  as  wells  and  streams  are 
very  low.  The  bigges't  problem  in  this 
section  is  a  fuel  problem.  Although 
most  farmers  have  plenty  of  wood,  the 
scarcity  o;f  labor  has  compelled  them  to 
use  coal. — A.  N.  Drews. 


A  Doomed  Countryside 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

with  cut-stone  towers  into  the  air. 
Above  it  all,  spring  the  slender  skele¬ 
ton  masts  up  which  the  concrete  is 
hoisted  and  poured  off  through  iron 
pipes  like  so  much  liquid  mud.  Below 
the  dam,  in  the  valley,  has  grown  up  a 
mushroom  town  that  suggests  one  of 
our  army  cantonments — a  sprawling 
collection  of  stores,  barracks,  mess- 


halls,  machine  shops  and  engineering 
offices,  together  with  a  vast  litter  of 
pipes  and  rods  for  reinforcing  concrete, 
broken  and  rusty  machinery,  and  all 
the  debris  that  accumulate  around  a 
great  engineering  job. 

How  New  York  City  Works 

One  is  impressed  with  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  biggest  city  in 
America  does  its  work.  For  example, 
where  the  former  roads  will  be  flooded, 
she  has  replaced  them  with  splendid 
boulevards  skirting  the  hillside  above 
high-water  mark.  The  sanitary  polic¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  watershed  is  a  big 
problem,  and  every  home  in  that  area 
will  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  with  an  approved  system  of  sew¬ 
age  disposal. 

The  great  city  even  reaches  out  its 
strong  arm  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  this  remote  village.  Up 
and  down  the  town  and  throughout  the 
large  area  controlled  by  the  city  ride 
the  Metropolitan  Mounted  Police.  I 
must  say  that  in  appearance  at  least 
they  make  our  youthful  State  Troop¬ 
ers  look  like  jokes.  The  city  police  are 
much  older,  middle-aged,  handsome— I 
might  almost  say  distinguished  looking 
— men  of  grave  courtesy.  They  are 
splendidily  mounted  and  equipped,  and 
they  sit  their  horses  like  kings.  More¬ 
over,  they  seem  to  do  their  work.  Our 
County  Judge  said  to  me  that  he  had 
fully  expected  the  _  County  Courts 
would  be  choked  with  cases  of  the 
“assault  and  battery”  type.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  has  been  almost 
nothing  of  the  kind,  a  remarkable 
thing  when  you  remember  that  here  is 
employed  a  small  army  of  what  we 
usually  think  of  as  ignorant,  low-grade 
emigrant  labor.  Evidently  the  for¬ 
eigner  instinctively  fears  and  respects 
authority  as  personified  by  “the  man 
on  horseback.” 

Countryside  Awaiting  Extinction 

The  whole  village  and  many  square 
miles  of  the  valley  is  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  rather 
easy-going  landlord,  I  am  told,  who 
continues  to  allow  the  former  owners 
to  occupy  their  houses  and  farms  at  a 
rather  nominal  monthly — not  yearly — 
rental.  Of  course,  no  one  ever  paints 
a  house,  or  repairs  a  sidewalk,  or  nails 
on  a  shingle.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle, 
this — a  town  just  waiting  for  final  ex¬ 
tinction.  But  some  day- — it  may  be 
two  years,  it  may  be  longer — the  dam 
will  be  completed,  the  woodlands  cleared 
off,  the  village  and  farms  razed,  all 
sources  of  pollution  cleaned  up  and  dis¬ 
infected.  Then  the  massive  steel  gates 
will  slide  into  place  and  a  mountain 
lake  will  blot  out  the  fat  valley  and 
bury  many  fathoms  deep  the  farms 
where  men  have  made  their  homes 
since  pre-Revolutionary  days,  and 
never  again  will  the  Schoharie  go  slip¬ 
ping  down  its  natural  channel  to  the 
sea.  Then  may  the  Keeper  of  the  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  com¬ 
munity  of  Gilboa  write  “Finis  and 
close  the  book. 

There  is  pathos  in  all  this.  Of 
course,  the  city  has  paid — in  most  cases 
paid  liberally  for  the  tangible  things 
she  took.  But  she  did  not  and  could 
not  pay  for  the  associations  and  loves 
and  memories  that  cluster  around  all 
good  homes.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  certain  sort  of  ruthlessness  in  the 
legal  doctrine  of  eminent  domain, 
which  permits  a  great  city  to  put  forth 
its  hand  and  wipe  from  the  earth  an 
obscure  village  in  its  mountain  setting. 

Happy  is  he  whom  neither  wealth  or  fortune 

Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city 

Drives  an  exile 

From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

Some  future  golden  summer  day  I 
hope  to  again  journey  up  the  valley 
until  I  come  to  the  towering  gray  ram¬ 
part  of  the  dam  that  joins  hillside  to 
hillside.  And  above  it  the  clear  water 
will  sparkle  and  gleam  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  little  waves  will  lap  the  shores 
and  the  tourists  rolling  along  the  wide 
boulevards  that  skirt  it  will  speak  of 
its  beauty,  but  I — I  shall  remember  the 
drowned  valley  as  I  saw  it  many  years 
ago,  and  I  shall  be  a  little  sorrowful 
for  the  folk  whom  a  great  city  drove 
from  their  quiet  farms  beside  the 
pleasant  stream. 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 


Pay 

Safe 

Tax- 

free 


Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  4*/2%  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
money  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  for  as.little  as  $40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

A  Kodak  for  the  Farm 

It’s  easy  to  make  pictures  the  Kodak  way,  and  the 
resulting  prints  of  livestock,  buildings,  crops  and 
equipment,  whether  for  purposes  of  sale  or  record, 
are  of  obvious  value. 

There’s  fun  with  a  Kodak  for  everyone — and 
growing  pleasure  in  the  pictures,  but  on  the  farm 
photography  has  a  practical  side  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Autographic  Kodaks  that  give  you  picture, 
date  and  title,  range  in  price  from  $6.yo  up. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  flue  fruits,  vegetables,  ^rub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  IIig\-power  Orchard  Hint,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 
Field  Force  Pump 


Dept. 


FAMOUS 

OTTAWA  ENGINES 

Tremendous  eavinsa, 
on  improved  models. 
Save  $16  to  $150.  A  size 
for  every  use.  Better 
G’et  blur  offer— 
FREE  BOCK-Write! 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.. 
1051 Q  Xing  St..  Ottawa,  Kans., 


2H-P 

^3850 

F.  O.  ■. 
Ottawa 

III  Other  , 
Sizes  2K  to' 
22  H-P  Pro- 
porilsnall) 

Lea  Priced. 
Plltsburgh,  Pa>J 


Send  for  FREE  story 

Interesting,  illustrated  folder  “How  to  Bet 
Greater  Desk  Efficiency”  shows  how  to  keep 
your  desk  cleared  for  action.  Thousands  of 
kleradesks  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Saves 
time  locating,  distributing  or  sorting  papers. 
Takes  less  space  than  a  tray.  Sent  FREE  trial. 

Kteradei^ 

.MM.  RO^.Q.OnntA  /Vi 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  help  you  increase  sales 

Send  for  FREE  catalotr  ahowlo? 
details  covering  names  of  four 
best  prosMctive  customers. 
Counts  and^ricea  are  ffiven  oa 
tbooaanda  of  diSereot  Mailins  Lists. 

RoSS-Gould  Co  Street  St.  Louis 
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Henry 

Morgenthau’s 


All  In  A  Life-Time 


Contains  his  vivid  memoirs  of: 


A  Netv  York  boyhood;  at  the  Fifty- first 
Street  School;  bnv  at  City  College. 
Feelers  in  Real  Estate ;  great  days  in 
W all  Street ;  historic  episodes  in 
Enance. 

Making  Wilson  President. 

Ambassadorship  to  Turkey  during  the 
war. 

Special  Mission  to  Poland. 

W  or  Id  AJfnir%  in  New  York. 


The  Public  Ledger- 


“He  tells  of  all  these  things  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  narrative,  written  in  a  simple  and  col¬ 
loquial  manner,  with  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  what  he  did.  His  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period  which  it  covers.” 


At  all  bookstores  Price  $4.00 


Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  New  York 


STRAWBERRIES 


THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 

Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  infer- 
mation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38  years 
i  n  the  business.  No  other  book  like  , 

it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IN 


YOUR 


'•35' 


GARDEN 

Some  vegeta¬ 
ble  gardens 
pay  their 
owners  ^100 
in  returns 
for  every  ^5 
spent.  They  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  big  profit.  They  yield  I 
the  finest  vegetables  and  yield  lots  of 
them,becausethey  areplanted  with— 


MeJJ 

‘Ar  Tti0y  Grq 


Fame  Grows 


MmIIK 


TRADE 

Isbell's  Gardens  Pay— for  the  same  I 
reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  produce  I 
pure-bred  off-spring.  Every  ounce  of 
Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell  Seeds  are 
Michigan  grown ;  earliness,  hardiness 
and  sterling  qualities  are  bred  into  them. 


Write  today  For  this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  catalogs 
published.  It  tells  what  and 
how  to  plant  to  get  bumper  crops — 
gives  cultural  directions — tells  of 
the  Isbell  way  of  growing,  select¬ 
ing,  testing  and  cleaning  seeds, 
It’s  Free!  The  coupon  below  will 
bring  it  to  you.  Use  it  today. 

It  will  bring  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  mean  more  money 
from  your  crops. 

Coupon 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

804  Mechanic  St.  lackson,  Mich. 

Gentlemen;— 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  1923  Seed 
Annual,  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices. 


Name 


Adds 


The  Cabbage  Market 


Methods  Must  Change  to  Stabalize  the  Supply 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  the  bottom 
dropped  right  out  of  the  cabbage 
market,  both  in  New  York  City  and  at 
loading  points.  Growers  were  unable 
to  realize  more  than  $2  or  $3  per  ton. 

Of  course,  few 


sales  were  made 
at  such  figures, 
and  dealers 
shipped  but  little 
when  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  it 
would  find  a 
market  overload¬ 
ed  and  quoting  at 
but  $8  or  $10  per 
ton,  or  even  less. 
With  the  supply 
thus  cut  off, 
prices  began  to 
pick  up,  and  at 
the  time  this  is 
written  q  u  ot  a  - 
tions  in  New 
York  lie  between  $20  and  $26.  The 


PAUL  WORK 


slump  came  at  about  the  time  when 
cabbage  had  to  be  taken  from  the  field 
or  lost,  with  the  result  that  a  good  deal 
was  unharvested.  Thus  was  some  of 
the  1922  bumper  crop  disposed  of,  but 
not  moved.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  farmers  encouraged  early  sales. 
Now  it  appears  that  prospects  are 
much  better  for  reasonable  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months — now  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  remains  in  the  hands 
of  producers. 


The  Same  Old  Story 

The  same  story  has  been  relateo 
many  times  before,  and  events  will 
doubtless  take  the  same  course  many 
times  in  the  future.  Harvest  time  sees 
supply  at  the  peak,  and  any  commodity 
that  must  be  held  for  later  sale  tends 
to  pass  from  weak  hands  to  strong. 
It  is  doubtless  best  for  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer  who  cannpt  or  will  not  thoroughly 
learn  the  storage  game  and  provide 
himself  with  favorable  storage  facili¬ 
ties  to  sell  early.  Both  of  these  are 
large  undertakings  and  call  for  a  type 
of  skill  that  is  clearly  distinct  from  the 
skill  necessary  to  produce  well. 

The  average  difference  between  No¬ 
vember  and  March  prices  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  up  in  shrinkage,  interest, 
labor  and  equipment  costs,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  risk  which  is  accepted  and 
which  deserves  its  reward.  Even  the 
fall  seller  has  much  to  gain  through 
careful  study  of  markets  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  bargaining  ability.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all  is  the  production 
of  a  quality  which  tends  to  make  buyers 
come  to  the  seller. 

Reports  from  cabbage  sections  indi¬ 
cate  an  increasing  tendency  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  to 
provide  storage  houses  and  to  be  ready 
to  sell  at  such  times  as  seem  most 
opportune  during  the  winter. 


Canners  are  Well  Organized 
The  New  York  State  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  some  75  concerns  and 
perhaps  125  factories,  was  able  to 
muster  as  strong  an  audience  for  a 
State  meeting  as  the  35,000  commer¬ 
cial  vegetable  growers  of  the  State. 
At  their  annual  session,  recently  held 
in  Rochester,  they  took  no  uncertain 
position  with  regard  to  the  few  re¬ 
maining  factories  which  do  not  work 
under  fair  sanitary  conditions.  They 
are  enlisting  the  help  of  the  two  State 
experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
raw  product  and  processing  problems. 
Secretary  J.  P.  Street  feels  that  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  asparagus  canning 
industry  in  the  State.  Little  seems  to 
have  been  said  at  the  meeting  about 
the  relations  between  canner  and 


grower. 


Advertising  Sauerkraut 
It  took  a  good  imagination  to  select 
the  “Old  Sauerkraut  Barrel”  as  the 
basis  for  a  campaign  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Yet  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
recently  carried  a  full  column  layout 
lauding  the  virtue^  of  this  homely  food. 
It  quotes  nutrition  experts  regarding 
the  value  of  the  mineral  salts,  the  vita¬ 
mins,  and  the  lactic  acid  ferments 
which  saukerkraut  contains.  The  read¬ 
er  is  offered  a  booklet  of  information 
and  recipes.  The  campaign  is  backed 


by  the  National  Kraut  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Thus  do  the  middlemen  think  more 
of  our  commodities  than  we.  Thus  do 
they  fight  a  battle  in  which  we  are 
interested,  and  most  of  us  are  content 
to  believe  that  our  concern  ends  when 
we  have  made  delivery  at  loading  sta¬ 
tion  or  factory. 


Gardeners  Hear  of  Jersey  Practices 

Not  long  ago  Cornell  students  who 
are  interested  in  vegetable  production, 
both  regular  and  winter  course,  gath¬ 
ered  to  listen  to  C.  H.  Nissley,  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist  for  New  Jersey.  Niss¬ 
ley  believes  in  5-6-50  home-made  Bor¬ 
deaux  for  potato  and  celery  blight,  as 
well  as  other  fungous  troubles  where 
it  fits.  High  pressure  and  three  nozzles 
to  the  row  insure  thorough  work.  He 
believes  Borbeaux  dust  is  still  in  the 
development  stage. 

The  speaker  told  of  the  open  market 
for  can-house  tomatoes  at  Swedesboro. 
Contracts  are  not  common  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  loads  are  hauled  to  town 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  buyers. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  buyers 
have  offered  exceptionally  high  prices 
on  a  morning  when  the  supply  was 
light.  The  result  is  heavy  picking, 
and  two  mornings  later  they  are  able 
to  make  purchases  at  their  own  figure. 
The  manipulation  has  been  as  wide  as 
from  18  to  43  cents. 


New  Jersey  Vegetable  Gardening 
Practices 


Brookdale,  N.  J.,  is  a  center  for 
horse-radish  production.  The  sets  are 
stored  in  sand  over  winter,  and  are 
planted  nearly  horizontally  in  rows  in 
beds.  After  they  have  made  part  of 
their  growth,  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  is  lifted  without  disturbing  the 
bottom.  The  side  roots  are  then  rubbed 
off  with  a  woolen  cloth.  They  are 
again  covered,  and  the  process  is  re¬ 
peated  some  four  weeks  later.  This 
scheme,  of  course,  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  production,  but  it  results  in 
a  product  of ,  exceptional  quality  and 
yields  frequently  reach  five  to  six  tons 
per  acre. 

Bergen  County  sweet  corn  growers 
have  standardized  on  a  few  types  of 
this  crop,  and  they  have  built  up  a  fine 
market  in  New  York.  Their  product 
is  distinguished  by  dark  husks  and  long 
“streamers,”  or  leaves  at  the  tips  of 
the  husks.  John  Handwerg,  of  this 
county,  has  made  fine  progress  in  seed 
improvement,  Atlantic  County  grow¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  standardize  on  a 
few  types  of  muskmelons. 


Japanese  Onion  Resembles  Ebenezer 
Japanese  onions  are  being  grown  in 
South  Jersey.  This  is  a  slow  growing, 
flat  onion  of  remarkable  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Ebenezer,  which  has 
been  grown  in  Western  New  York  for 
many  years,  and  which  is  also  planted 
in  certain  sections  of  Iowa.  Ordinarily 
sets  are  grown  from  seed  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  crop  is  grown  from  the  sets. 

The  scarcity  of  manure  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  control  of  plant  bed  diseases  are 
encouraging  the  use  of  flue-heated  hot¬ 
beds  for  sweet  potatoes. 

Professor  Nissley  recently  told  the 
Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Association 
how  they  grow  crops  in  Jersey.  Such 
men  should  be  freely  exchanged  for 
meetings  in  the  different  states,  for 
they  are  certainly  full  of  suggestive 
ideas. 


Grape  Pruning — Grape  pruning  is 
done  in  late  February  or  March.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  fruit  is  borne  on  new 
wood,  growing  from  the  buds  now  pres¬ 
ent  on  last  year’s  wood.  Most  people 
owning  a  few  vines  do  not  prune  grapes 
heavily  enough.  A  strong  vine  should 
be  pruned  to  carry  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  to  fifty  buds,  and  weaker  vines'  will 
do  best  on  even  less  buds.  Too  many 
buds  will  form  too  much  inferior  fruit, 
sapping  the  vitality  of  the  vine.  Eight 
canes  with  about  six  buds  each  is  a 
good  proportion  for  a  strong  vine. 


If  you  have  put  off  taking  that  farm 
inventory,  do  it  now;  later  is  too  late. 


Trees  That  Please 


Send  for  our  1923  Ca'alog  containing  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  wonderful 
variet>  of  sturdy  fruit  trees  we  offer. 
Every  tree  a  peifect  specimen  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy.  You  can  rely  on  our 
43  years’  reputation  for  sq.,are  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  50% 

ect  fro 


Bay  direct  from 

grower— with  60 
reputation- 
400-acre  Nursery 
and  stooneest  guar¬ 
antee  bacK  of  every 
gale,  and  where  your 
^llar  brings  real 
100  cents  value. 

Beautiful 
Catalog  FREE 

Shows  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  evergreens,  all 
varieties  m  natural 
colvs.  Also  planting 
t  plans.  Free  to  all  ‘ 


Prices  Smashed 


onEvei:'gi4eens. 
Fruit  Trees  Shrubs 


Nowls^  _ 

the  time  to  plant  Evergreen 
windbreaks.  Prices  down  to 
bedrock  and  quality  consid¬ 
ered.  lowest  in  15  years. 
Windbreak  shelters  and 
protects.  Adds  $1000  or  more’ 
value  to  farm.  A  few  Ever- 
neens  beautify  city 
Tots  and  increase  their 


value. 

BlGBOBGmS 


Jo  Grapes.  1  year  $1. 

12  Blackberries.  $1.  20  Bed  or 
Black  Raspberries,  $1.  3  Bridal 
®  Roseboshes,  $1 
12  Apple  Trees,  4  feet  average. 

Evergreen  Seedlings. 
$.^.50.  5  Snowberries,  $1.  Many 
other  bargains  in  catalog. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co. 

85  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

_^PRIJNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


303  SO.  DIVISION  AVE., 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


BOOKING. 

T. 


CLOVER^”^^"^ 


BARGAIN 


Red  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  standard 
Srastes  cannot  be  surpassed  for  hay  and  paa- 
tore  Contains  good  per  cent  clover,  just  right 
to  sow.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  sola  on  approv¬ 
al.  subject  to  government  test.  Ask  for  this  mix¬ 
ed  seed  if  you  want  our  greatest  bargain  jHave 
Pure  Clover,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  and  alt 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds  Buy  now.  Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  SAMPLES  and  lie.p.  catalog  FREE. 

Seed  Co.j  Box  Ci.>  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Steel  Wheels 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  |>nCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  WUd  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  C  C  C 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  LCdw 

prices  Catalog  free. 

CinrinC|vifg.Co.,Box27!>  Quiiioy,lil, 


^  SWEET  WHITE  BLOSSOM 

W  ■  Unhulied.  Kavo  big  stock  high- 

■  ■  m  'mV  m  est  quality  scarified  hulled  seed 

H  ■  ■  Bh  at  Special  Money-Saving  Prices. 

BiV  We  specialize  on  Grass  and  Field 
■  W.  m  W  m  I  M  Seeds  and  quote  them  at  Special 
W  Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLES,spocial  prices 
O  Q  C  and  big  seed  guide.  ALL^KEE. 

%  yODrSlI  AMERICAN  FIELD  SEED  CO. 
ir  liJUs  Dept.  915  Chicago,  I 


IIU 


Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 


TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America's  leat^ing  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varietie.s,  and  Oultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  audit’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  10  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
chen  ies,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
TKNXKSSKK  M  ItSKKY  (0.,  Box  119,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 


each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 


Al.LKN  XUKSKUY  &  SEED  HOfSE 


geneva,  OHIO 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  Peach  trees. 
Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Barberry  hedging. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Desk  25  Westminster.  Md. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  288-pag0  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  .N.  Booue 
4105  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  ill.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


'POUKrV  Rnnk  Latest  and  best  yet;  14 
r_y. .  *  ^  "vun  pages,  215  beautiful  picture. 


J  hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  informatioi 
Big  Successful  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bre 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS«  Tells  howto  choof 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  74,  Clarinda.  low 


I 
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Acetylene  For  Cooking 


Heat,  Light  and  Power 

«^AN  acetylene  gas  be  used  for  cook- 
C'  ing  purposes?  If  so,  are  any  spe¬ 
cial  attachments  necessary,  and  what 
is  the  best  type  of  acetylene  plants?” 
asks  C.  W.  B.,  of  New  York. 

Acetylene  is  quite  commonly  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  as  such  is  fairly 
satisfactory  fuel.  It  gives  the  farm 
housewife  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
advantages  of  the  gas  stove,  even 
though  she  be  located  far  from  the 
ordinary  gas  plant.  Manufacturers  of 
acetylene  generators  and  lighting  ap¬ 
paratus  have  perfected  equipment 
whereby  acetylene  can  be  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  nothing  special 
is  needed  except  the  gas  stove.  The 
installation  of  the  stove  and  its  regula¬ 
tion  for  cooking  purposes  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  any  other  type  of  gas 
fuel.  It  is  wonderfully  convenient,  of 
course,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
light  the  gas  and  let  it  burn.  The  con¬ 
stant  charging  of  the  stove,  which  is 
necessary  where  wood  or  coal  is  used, 
is  eliminated. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
makes  of  acetylene  generators  _  on  the 
market,  practically  all  of  which  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  any 
reliable  manufacturer  can  readily  refer 
prospective  purchasers  to  long  lists  of 
satisfied  users. 

Two  General  Types  of  Generators 

Acetylene  generators  are  of  two  gen¬ 
eral  types,  one  in  which  the  calcium 
carbide  is  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
the  other,  in  which  the  action  is  just 
the  reverse,  that  is,  the  water  is 
dropped  into  the  carbide.^  The  first,  or 
carbide-to-water  system,  is  the  one  that 
is  almost  universally  used  in  house¬ 
lighting  acetylene  plants,  because  it 
admits  of  much  more  effective  regula¬ 
tion.  The  outfit  consists  of  a  closed 
vessel  containing  water  in  the  lower 
part,  and  an  arrangement  for  holding 
carbide  in  the  upper  part.  The  lower 
part  of  the  carbide  container  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  feeding  device, 
which  allows  a  certain  quantity  of  car¬ 
bide  to  drop  into  the  water  chamber 
below.  As  soon  as  the  water  and  car¬ 
bide  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
the  generation  of  the  gas  begins.  The 
gas  that  is  generated  is  led  away  from 
the  container  through  a  system  of 
pipes  to  the  burners. 

The  second  system  of  generator, 
known  as  the  water-to-carbide  system, 
is  more  adaptable  for  certain  types  of 
lamps,  which  are  subjected  to  rather 
hard  usage  and  which  contain  only  a 
small  quantity  of  carbide. 

Types  of  Burners  and  Globes 

The  burners  used  in  an  acetylene 
lighting  system  may  be  either  what  is 
known  as  the  luminous  type,  or  the 
incandescent.  A  luminous  burner  is 
one  in'  which  the  fuel  is  permitted  to 
combine  with  oxygen  in  such  a  way 
that  one  or  more  constituents  of  the 
gas  evolves  light  as  it  undergoes  com¬ 
bustion.  ^The  ordinary  open  gas  burner 
is  of  the  luminous  type.  An  incandes¬ 
cent  burner  is  one  in  which  the_  fuel 
burns  with  a  flame,  which  is  in  itself 
atmospheric  or  non-luminous,  the  light 
being  produced  by  causing  that  flame 
to  play  upon  some  extraneous  refrac¬ 
tory  material  that  has  the  property  of 
emitting  much  light  when  raised  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature.  These 
refractory  materials  are  usually  woven 
into  a  hollow  texture-like  shape  called 

The  best  globes  that  can  be  used  for 
acetylene  lights  are  those  made  from 
some  material  which  protects  the  eye 
from  bright  and  direct  rays  of  light, 
yet  disperses  and  diffuses  the  light  so 
that  none  is  lost,  but  all  is  used  for 
illuminating.  Plain  transparent  glass, 
unless  the  surface  is  especially  sharp 
in  prismatic  form,  is  rather  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  globes.  Opalescent  glass  is 
better.  _ 


WINDMILL  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Can  a  farm  electric  plant  be  operated  by  an 
up  and  down  pump  rod  8  ft.  windmill.  Can 
enough  current  be  stored  to  run  a  1  H.  P. 
motor  3  hrs.  a  day?  What  do  you  consider  the 
cheapest  and  best  farm  lighting  plant?  Are 
windmill  plants  practical? — (C.  H.  T.,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  farm  electric  plants,  using 


Problem  on  the  Farm 

the  ordinary  windmill  wheel  as  the 
means  of  utilizing  the  power  of  the 
wind.  An  eight-foot  wheel  is  rather 
small,  it  is  b^etter  to  have  a  larger 
one,  since  the  larger  the  wheel  the 
more  power  developed.  The  amount 
of  current  that  can  be  stored  up  in 
a  storage  battery  will  depend  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  generator,  and  also 
upon  .the  steadiness  and  intensity  of  the 
wind.  I  would  surmise  that  under 
normal  conditions,  using  a  fairly  large 
wheel,  it  would  be  possible  to  operate 
a  one  horse-power  motor  from  such 
a  storage  battery  for  three  hours  per 
day. 

In  asking  me  for  my  opinion  as  to 
the  cheapest  and  best  electric  lighting 
plant  for  the  farm,  you  give  me  a 
question  which  I  cannot  truthfully 
answer,  because  there  are  a  number 
that  are  very  good;  some  have  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  which  the 
others  do  not  possess.  I  doubt  whether 
any  unprejudiced  person  can  give  you 
a  real  answer  to  this  question. 

I  know  that  wind  electric  plants  are 
practical,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them  in  constant  use. 


CARING  FOR  THE  FARM  LIGHT¬ 
ING  PLANT  BATTERY 

What  is  an  overcharge  for  the  ordinary  cell 
of  a  farm  lighting  plant  battery?  If  one  cell 
is  weaker  than  the  others,  should  I  continue 
charging  all  cells,  even  though  some  gas  before 
the  weaker  ones  are  fully  charged?  Should 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  be  allowed 
to  run  down  about  to  the  minimum  before  re¬ 
charging  or  should  it  be  charged  more  fre¬ 
quently?  Is  it  best  to  keep  the  battery  fully 
charged  or  to  let  it  partially  discharge? — 
M.  R.  G.  Pennsylvania. 

A  fully  charged  battery  should  show 
specific  gravity  of  between  1.275  and 
1.3.  When  the  battery  shows  specific 
gravity  of  1.15,  it  is  discharged.  In 
determining  whether  the  battery  is 
fully  charged  or  not,  a  hydrometer 
should  be  used.  Do  not  depend  alto¬ 
gether  upon  gassing  as  an  indication  of 
a  fully  charged  cell.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  one  cell  in  a  battery  will 
show  lower  specific  gravity  than  an¬ 
other.  The  cell  may  have  lost  some  of 
the  electrolyte  in  shipping,  and  if  so, 
the  gravity  must  be  brought  up  by  add¬ 
ing  more  acid.  The  acid  should  not  be 
added  unless  the  cells  are  fully  charged 
as  indicated  by  the. hydrometer. 

A  falling  off  of  the  specific  gravity 
can  usually  be  traced  to  wear  on  the 
plates,  leaky  jars  or  sediment.  The 
gravity  in  all  cells  ought  to  be  within  10 
to  15  points  of  each  other.  It  is  advisable 
to  recharge  the  batteries  about  once 
a  month.  Thi's  recommendation  varies 
a  little  with  the  different  makes  of  bat¬ 
teries.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  bat¬ 
teries  become  entirely  discharged,  as 
there  is  danger  of  injuring  them.  In 
most  farm  lighting  plants  the  charge 
is  maintained  during  the  time  the  en¬ 
gine  is  run  for  using  current  for  other 
purposes.  It  would  be  best  if  the  bat¬ 
tery  could  be  fairly  well  discharged 
and  then  completely  recharged. 


DETERMINING  POWER  OF 
FLOWING  STREAM 

Will  you  Inform  me  what  horsepower  can  be 
secured  from  a  stream  flowing  through  a 
trough  22  inches  wide  and  1.2  inch  deep  at  3 
feet  per  second?  What  fall  would  be  necessary 
to  give  sufficient  power  to  operate  a  generator 
for  farm  use? — (R.  F.  M.,  Paoli,  Pa. 

The  stream  described  in  your  inquiry 
has  a  flow  of  approximately  15  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  allowing  for  friction 
in  the  trough.  This  amount  of  water 
would  have  to  fall  a  height  of  35  feet 
in  order  to  develop  about  one  horse¬ 
power,  and  this  is  not  taking  anything 
for  the  loss  of  power  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  which  may  be  anywhere  from 
10  to  20%.  Of  course,  with  a  lower 
fall,  less  power  would  be  developed,  and 
it  could  still  be  used  for  electric  gener¬ 
ating  purposes,  since  a  storage  battery 
could  be  utilized  to  take  care  of  the 
electricity  which  is  being  continually 
produced.  I  should  imagine  that  if  you 
could  obtain  anything  like  a  reasonable 
fall,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
use  an  impulse  wheel  and  a  small  gen¬ 
erator,  and  make  an  advantageous  use 
of  it. 


My  Engine 
Do  the 
Work?^ 


“I  set  out  to  build  a  farm 
engine  that  would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  didn’t  want.  It 
has  now  been  on  the  market 
six  years.  Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell  me  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I’m  proud  to  have 
this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

■A.  Y.  Edwards. 


Then  ia  no  other  farm  engine 

like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will 
give  from  1^  to  6  H.  P.,  yet 
it  is  so  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  it  easily.  Set  it  any¬ 
where  and  put  it  to  work. 
Change  power  as  needed.  It 
is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6, 
or  IV2  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  iVz,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous.  It  is 
many  engines  in  one.  Operates 
with  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Easy  starting,  no  cranking. 
Low  factory  price — now  lower 
than  before  the '  war.  The 
greatest  gas  engine  value  on 
the  market.  And  you  can 
prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction — try 
the  engine  yourself — free  of 
cost  or  obligation. 


What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  IVew  York,  says:  “Only 
engine  economical  for  all  jobs. 

I  run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
a  24-inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a 
pump,  and  a  grinder,  and  it 
sure  runs  them  fine.  It  has 
perfect  running  balance,  and 
it  sets  quiet  anywhere.” 
Robert  Grueff,  of  Spokane, 
Washinston,  says:  “It  has 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Fur¬ 
nishes  steadier  power  than  my 
old  engine  which  weighed  twice 
as  much.  It  is  portable,  adapt¬ 
able  and  free  from  vibration. 
If  I  sold  my  Edwards  today,  I 
would  order  another  tomorrow 
Prank  Foell,  of  Cologne, 
New  Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a 
great  pleasure  to  own  an  Ed¬ 
wards  engine.  I  run  a  wood 
saw,  cement  mixer,  threshing 
machine,  etc.  Do  work  for  my 
neighbors.  Easy  to  move  around 
and  easy  to  run.  I  would  not 
have  any  other.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Man- 
itoulan  Island,  Ontario, 
says:  “Have  given  my  Ed¬ 

wards  three  years’  steady  work 


and  like  it  fine.  It  uses  very 
little  fuel.  I  run  a  28-inch 
cord  wood  saw,  also  a  rip  saw, 
8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter, 
line  shaft  for  shop,  chum, 
washer,  separator  and  pump. 
Have  had  ten  other  engines,  and 
the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 
Kurt  Kruger,  of  New 
Brighton,  Binn.,  says:  “I 
run  a  30-inch  wood  saw,  8- 
inch  feed  grinder,  also  a  pump 
jack.  You  cannot  beat  the  Ed¬ 
wards  for  general  farm  work.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — we  want  to  prove  our 
claims  to  you.  “We  want  to 
send  you  an  Edwards  engine 
for  absolutely  free  trial.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  immediately 
complete  details  about  the  Ed¬ 
wards  engine  and  about  our 
remarkable  free  offer.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  'Write  now. 

The  Edwards  Motpr  Co. 

133  Main  St.  Springfield,  O. 


is  Best  Proof  of 
WITTE  Log  Saw 
...Superiority _ , 


After  seeing  three  makes  I  bought  a  WITTE.’’  (Cal.) 
Sawed  fifty  18-inch  trees  in  five  hours.”  (Iowa.) 
Bigger  the  timber  —  better  she  works.”  (Can.) 
‘Wouldn’t  sell  for  double  the  price.”  (Idaho.) 
‘Outfit  works  to  perfection  on  fir.”  (Wash.) 

“Log  and  Tree  Saw  do  per¬ 
fect  work.”  (Nev.) 

“My  16  year  old  daughter 
starts  it.”  (Mo.) 

‘ ‘ E  veryone  says  ‘Best  they’ve 
seen’.”  (Can.) 

"No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work.”  (Kan.) 

“Beats  anything  that  1  ever 
saw.”  (la.) 

“Starts  on  first  whirl.”  (Cal.) 
At  Plttaborah  $107.  “Runs  fine  on  kerosene.” 

At  San  fVancisco  $123.  .  IWash.) 


I  When 

[  •  You  Buy  a 

WITTE  You  Get  the 
^  Beat  and  Only  Log  Saw  I  Make 

It’S  ^actical  -  Durable  -  Big 
Capacity  —  Easy  to  Operate.  .  m. 

Engine  speed  properly  timed  with 

drive  gear  for  steady  running  and  fast  cut- 
ting.  Arm  Swing  motion— Semi -Steel  Saw 
Levers.  New 'WITTE  Throttling  Governor 
Engine.  Uses  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Gasoline. 

Increase  or  decrease  power  at 
New  will  from  600  to  700  R.  P.  M. 

More  Power  Than  Needed 

W'  Saw  cuts  even  and  clean  without  A 
11  Wu  excessive  vibration,  When.used  fl 

n  Vf  Tree  Saw,  only  1  rig  to  handle. 

|h  No  time  lost  moving  or  setting,  j 

■  Positive  lever  control— Steel  axles 

B  Reversible  wheels— Built  for  hard 

sH  y  work.  Only  Log  Saw  sold  onlitetimc 

Guarantee.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us, 


Horse 

Power 

Hercules 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  lor 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  La^ 

est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements,  bend 
today  for  catalog  and 
4  ^^00  special  folder. 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
423  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Hand 

Power 

Hercules 


FARM  WAGONS 


Sand  for 
Catalog  ^ 


High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
jir  narrow  tires. 

larts  of  all 
heels  to  fit 


IT’v  kinds, 

Sr  %{lw  any  running  gear. 

Yfcla'' ^  Catalog  Uluatrated  in  colora  freor 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


WHAT?  TWINS? 
Yes. 

The  names? 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


PUUVERIZEW  *  PACKER! 


More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 
PLOW. 

Write  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess, 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


MakeT/bm 

MILKERS  PiY 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  her  full  capacity 

— if  you  look  well  to  her  ration,  her  health, 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion. 

Balance  the  ration.  Feed  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  or  their  equivalent,  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal,  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  silage — pasture  in 
season. 

Eemember,  the  better  the  appetite  the 
greater  the  food  consumption,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Cows  Healthy  Makes  Cows  Hungry 

It  conditions  cows  to  turn  their  ration  of 
grain,  hay  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonics.  Quassia  produces  appetite,  aids 
digestion.  Salts  of  Iron  keeps  the  blood  rich. 
There  are  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics 
for  the  kidneys,  to  help  throw  off  the  waste 
materials  which  so  often  clog  the  cow’s  system. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving.  Feed  it  be¬ 
fore  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25.1b.  Pail  $2.25  lOO-Ib.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West.  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

HEISS  &  CLARiC  Ashland^  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


SAVE-lhe-HORSE 


Cured!  Eager 
to  Do  His  Best 


I’E  give  a  signed 
GUARANTEE 
to  cure  even  so-called 
“incurable”  cases  of 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  or, — 
Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  and 
Tendon  Disease. 


cures  while  horse  works,  as  more  than 
350,000  satisfied  users  testify.  FREE,  val¬ 
uable  96-page  BOOK  tells  how  to  locate, 
understand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lame¬ 
ness.  Send  for  it  today,  together  with 
sample,  MONEY-  BACK  GUARANTEE, 
and  expert  veterinary  advice — all  FREE. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342  State  St.,  Bingluunton,  N.  Y, 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


mmgSf  GRADE  ROADS,  BUILD  DYKES,  LEVEES  wit^ 

Sr 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

•  ^  Works  in  an  j  eoiU  Hakes  V-shaped  dridns^e  or  fr* 
rigaUoD  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
D^b  labor  of  100  men.  Hake  orery  acre  paj.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  had  our  proposidon. 
^Ownsboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.v  Inc. 
DbbmiBox  Owentboroe  Ky.flHM 


140  ^  W 

^  30  Days  Trial  lei 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  tl3.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  .  .  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCOHSm  IHCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  122  Racine.  Wig. 


QOS  Buys  140-Egg  Champior 

I O  Belle  City  Incubatoi 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated.  nae 
$S.9S  buys  140.Chick  Hot-$|Jf22 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  IW 

Express  Projiaid 

East  of  the  Rockies. 

Guaranteed.  Order  bow.  Shar 
pin  my  $k,000  In  Prizes*  or  writ 
for  Free  Book  **Hatchins  Facts.’ 

it  tells  everythinsr.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

IncubalorCo.,  Box  147  Racine,  Wis 


Oat  Sprouter  $2.49 

For  $2.49  you  can  build  the  simplest,  most  effi¬ 
cient,  easiest  to  operate  and  best  oat  sprouter 
ever  constructed.  A  boy  can  make  one  in  an  even¬ 
ing  with  no  tools  but  saw  and  hammer.  Thousands 
in  successful  operation.  Plans  with  plain  directions 
for  building,  16c  postpaid. 


I.  PUTNAM  Route  127-0  EL^lIRA,  N,  Y. 


Free  Catalog  jn  colors  explains 
— -T  ..  I  g  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to&t 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  Elm  St.iQuioqrJIli 
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V  I 


Milk  and  Meat  Scrap  in  the 
Poultry  Ration 


A  New  Discovery 


The  question  is  often  asked  why  it 
is  that  we  feed  animal  food.  It  is 
because  of  the  presence  of  certain 
acids,  particularly  the  various  amino 
acids,  which  are  all  important  in 
growth,  production  and  vigor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Hervey,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station.  Meat  scrap  contains 
these  acids  in  a  more  available  condi¬ 
tion  than  a  great  many  other  animal 
foods.  He  claims  there  is  nothing  that 
we  have  as  a  commodity  at  the  present 
time  that  is  as  good  as  meat  scrap. 
Powdered  buttermilk,  or  any  other 
milk,  fed  in  the  dry  state,  might  log¬ 
ically  be  included  in  the  dry  mash,  but 
as  an  additional  ingredient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adding  variety,  and  therefore 
making  the  dry  mash  a  little  more  pal¬ 
atable — in  other  words,  to  create  a 
greater  consumption  of  mash  by  the 
birds.  Powdered  buttermilk,  powdered 
skim^  milk,  and,  of  late,  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk,  reduced  to  the  powdered  state, 
have  come  to  be  used  more  or  less  gen¬ 
erally  by  commercial  people. 

Dry  or  Semi-solid  ■  Milk 
The  question  has  arisen  whether  one 
can  afford  to  feed  powdered  buttermilk 
and  semi-solid  buttermilk;  also  whether 
one  is  a  substitute  for  the  other.  The 
New  Jersey  Station  has  been  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  feeds, 
in  the  solid  form,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  100  birds  daily.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  in  this  form  is  a  good 
tonic.  It  contains  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
which  help  to  ward  off  other  disease 
germs,  and  therefore  serves  to  keep  the 
birds  in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

The  other  milk  products  in  the  dry 
st*te  he  does  not  believe  are  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  semi-solid  buttermilk  in  this 
particular  respect.  However,  their  use 
is  logical  in  a  dry  mash  because  of  the 
other  properties  of  palatability  an  di¬ 
gestibility.  This  does  not  in  any  sense 
discourage  the  use  of  dry  milk.  Meas¬ 
ured  from  a  dollars  and  cents  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
poultrymen  can  afford  to  feed  the  two. 
Satisfactory  production  can  be  secured 
without  the  use  of  either  one,  but 
the  use  of  semi-solid  buttermilk  in  the 
winter  period  has  a  very  good  effect  in 
preparing  the  body  for  the  vigorous 
strain  on  the  system  that  the  spring 
laying  season  demands. 


SUNFLOWERS  FOR  POULTRY 

W’'e  started  in  the  poultry  business  in  a 
gmall  way  last  spring.  We  have  a  large  field 
of  sunflowers  that  have  headed  out  fine.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  something  of  the  food  value 
of  the  sunflower  seeds  for  laying  hens? — Mrs. 
W.  J.  O.,  New  York.  , 

Sunflowers  are  considered  very  good 
for  poultry.  They  are  about  equal  to 
corn  in  digestive  crude  protein.  How¬ 
ever,  they  contain  abput  half  as  much 
total  digestive  nutrients .  In  other 
words,  sunflowers  alone  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  balanced  ration.  They  may 
well  be  mixed  in  a  scratch  feed.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  best  commercial 
scratch  feeds  on  the  market  contain  a 
fair  proportion  of  sunflower  seeds. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  slightly 
crush  sunflower  seeds  by  rolling  some 
heavy  object  over  them.  This  breaks 
the  hard  outer  coat  and  also  facilitates 
digestion.  Some  poultry  keepers  do 
not  mix  their  sunflowers  with  the  other 
grains,  but  keep  them  in  a  special 
hopper  on  alternate  days  during  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter.  It  is  best 
to  start  cautiously  when  feeding  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  to  poultry,  as  the  sudden 
change  may  have  a  deleterious  action. 


Livestock  Sales  Dates 

Annual  sale.  Eastern  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  Devon,  Pa., 
May  17. 

Ward  W.  Stevens,  Dispersal  of  Hol- 
steins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  10-11. 

Third  New  York  Holstein  Sale,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  January  17-18. 

M.  H.  Bennetch,  Holstein  Sale,  Rich¬ 
land,  Pa.,  March  5.  ^ 

H.  R.  Remley’s  Holstein  Sale,  Wat- 
sontown.  Pa.,  March  24. 

Pinery  Farms,  Annual  Holstein  Sale, 
Mentor,  0.,  June  4. 

Poultry  Shows 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  January  24-28. 


Makes  Hens  Lay 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  and 
quickly  double  his  profits  by  doubling 
his  egg  yield  through  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  M.  B.  Smith,  a  Kansas 
City  chemist. 

Working  along 
entirely  original 
lines,  iMr.  Smith 
(liseovercd  why 
hens  lay  less  in 
winter  than  in 
summer,  and  per¬ 
fected  a  formula 
that  turns  loafers 
into  layers  and 
profit  makers. 

Within  five  or  six  days  this  discovery, 
which  is  called  Ditto  Egg  Tablets,  will  re¬ 
juvenate  your  flock.  Your  hens  will  go 
strutting  and  cackling  about  willi  red  combs 
and  full  of  life  and  pep.  Every  nest  will 
yield  an  egg  nearly  every  day  in  the  week, 
which  means  a  lot,  since  eggs  are  certain 
to  sell  for  60  cents  or  more.  This  is  not 
guess  work  as  over  100,000  successful  poultry 
raisers  testify  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
products. 

Although  different  from  anything  you  ever 
heard  of.  Ditto  Egg  Tablets  are  easily  ad¬ 
ministered  by  simply  dx"opping  in  drinking 
water. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Smith  you  can  double 
or  triple  your  egg  yield,  that  he  offers  to 
send  two  large  $1  packages  of  Ditto  Egg 
Tablets  (enough  for  a  season)  to  any  reader 
who  will  write  for  them.  If  you  are  satisfied 
they  cost  only  $1  on  this  introductory  offer, 
otherwise,  nothing. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  M.  B.  Smith,  1210  Coca  Cola  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  two  .$1  packages  will 
be  mailed  immediately.  When  they  arrive, 
pay  the  postman  only  ,$1  and  postage.  Use 
the  tablets  10  days.  If  you  are  not  getting 
more  eggs  or  are  not  satisfied  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  simply  return  unused  tablets  and  your 
money  will  be  returned  immediately  without' 
question.  A  big  Kansas  City  hank  guaran¬ 
tees  the  reliability  of  this  offer.  Write  todav 
before  this  introductory  offer  is  withdrawn, 
as  you  can  sell  one  package  to  a  friend  and 
thus  get  your  own  free. 


ENTS  roi? 

Free 


Increases  Egg  Yield 

Gives  brilliant,  soft,  white  light— 
like  daylight.  Just  the  thing  to  hang 
in  hen  house  night  and  morning. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
less  tuel  than  wick  lantern.  Is  100 
times  brighter.  Lights  with  match. 
Absolutely  safe.  Greatest  improve* 
ment  of  age.  Patented. 

Make  $60  to  $100  a  Week 

introducing  this  wonderful  new 
I  i^ht.  Take  orders  for  Lanterns, 
Table  Lamps,  Hanging  Lamps 
among  friends  and  neighbors. 

V/e  dtliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same 
djy  you  take  orders.  Get  started  at 
once.  Write  today  for  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
1141  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akroa,  0. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
■  ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  meets  all  State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Hjf  JWi  ET  C  1$  your  own  horse  afflictod? 

"  ^  V  Ci  O  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50» 
Moyiey  "bach  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  forni. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


SILOS 

Salesmen,  Agents  your  opportunity  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  live  firm  to  sell  the  best  con¬ 
structed  SILO  on  the  market.  Farmers 
write  for  easy  terms. 

Quality  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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'Legumes  Cut  Grain  Bills 

Are  Farmers  Cutting  Milk  Yield?— By  H.  H.  Lyon 


These  wintry  days  dairymen  are  in 
some  cases  at  least  thinking  of  ways 
I  to  reduce  the  amount  of  feeds  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  purchase.  There  are  many 
who  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the 
grain  feeds  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
hired  labor  to  grow  grains.  Some  of 
these  grew  corn  silage,  but  not  all.  Many 
are  adding  on  clover  somewhat  and  are 
thus  tending  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  feeds  purchased.  In  a  few  cases 
alfalfa  is  grown  or  is  being  considered. 
In  our  strictly  dairy  districts  alfalfa  is 
not  easily  grown.  There  are  many  who 
have  tried  it  who  feel  that  it  is  too 
difficult  a  crop  to  spend  time  on.  Others 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  by 
watching  neighbors  try  it  out. 

In  an  occasional  case  men  say  that 
alfalfa  is  too  difficult  to  cure.  All  of 
these  have  their  reasons  and  they  know 
much  about  what  they  talk.  Most  of  us 
who  have  tried  it  do  not  get  the  clear 
alfalfa  and  never  feed  it  without  some 
other  roughage  is  also  fed.  It  has 
always  been  my  custom  to  sow  both 
timothy  and  clover  in  small  quantities 
with  the  alfalfa.  The  farm  bureau 
agent  is  now  advising  to  try  it  with  no 
seed  other  than  the  clear  alfalfa.  I 
have  seen  one  such  field  on  our  heavy 
loam  hill  farm  that  was  a  success  but 
it  was  after  considerable  experience  had 
been  secured  in  growing  it  with  other 
seeding.  My  thought  is  that  the  mixed 
seeding  is  more  easily  cured  and  is  fully 
as  safe  a  feed. 

A  Question  of  Rotation 
On  most  of  our  heavy  soils  where  dairy¬ 
ing  is  supreme  there  may  be  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  farm  that  can  readily 
be  made  to  grow  alfalfa.  In  certain 
cases  it  is  found  that  these  same  acres 
are  the  ones  wanted  for  silage  com  and 
that  a  rather  short  rotation  needs  to  be 
kept  for  that.  Many  say  that  they  can 
grow  clover  in  the  short  rotation  and 
perhaps  get  almost  the  same  feeding 
value  that  could  be  obtained  from 
alfalfa.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
clover  crop  is  fully  equal  to  alfalfa,  but 
it  is  easier  to  get  started  and  under 
such  conditions  as  mentioned  it  may  be 
the  one  to  grow. 

In  other  instances  a  longer  rotation 
is  desirable  and  if  the  land  can  be  made 
suitable  I  believe  that  the  alfalfa  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  attempt  to  use 
clover  exclusively.  In  such  cases  I  still 
have  a  preference  for  seeding  with 
clover  and  timothy  or  other  grasses. 
At  the  same  time  I  have*  advised  a 
continuence  of  alfalfa  alone  where  the 
agent  has  so  advised  and  a  start  has 
been  made.  It  is  worth  trying  out  more 
fully  for  the  individual  farmer  on  his 
own  soil  and  for  his  conditions  of  feed¬ 
ing.  The  grasses  volunteer  quickly  in 
the  alfalfa  lot  and  by  giving  the  matter 
a  trial  one  can  determine  which  he  likes 
best.  The  mixtures  cure  more  readily 
and  if  the  weather  is  bad  a  slightly 
later  cutting  still  gets  us  a  good  feed. 

Good  Planning  Helps 

As  stated,  considerable  of  our  hill 
land  is  not  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  not 
all  of  it  to  corn  and  clover.  By  careful 
planning  there  will  be  sufficient  clover 
and  alfalfa  to  help  cut  quite  a  bit  on 
the  grain  feed  bill.  It  follows  readily 
that  both  these  need  early  cutting  for 
best  results.  Frequently  June  is  the 
time  of  rainy  weather  and  the  cutting 
is  delayed.  If  there  is  no  silo  into  which 
some  of  the  clover  may  be  cut  in  rainy 
times,  the  haying  must  be  delayed  if 
the  rain  comes  as  it  frequently  does  in 
late  June.  That  tends  to  make  all  the 
haying  late.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  early  cut  hay  does  much  to  lessen 
the  grain  bill.  It  may  sound  whimsical 
to  discuss  early  haying  in  mid-winter 
but  I  have  heard  a  few  men  talk  it  and 
I  consider  it  a  good  time.  We  plan  a 
good  'deal  in  winter  'for  the  coming 
summer.  On  a  majority  of  our  farms 
the  alfalfa,  clover  and  early  cut  hay 
stand  the  best  chance  for  a  cut  in  the 
feed  bill  of  any  line  of  planning  that 
We  have. 

Farmers  Hesitate  to  Buy  Grain 

A  farmer  drove  up  to  a  feed  store  a 
few  days  ago  with  his  long  wagon-box 
which  were  twenty  or  more  sacks. 
He  commenced  to  ask  the  price  of  feeds, 
then  he  talked  about  the  price  of  milk. 


He  said  he  hadn’t  fed  any  grain  all  the 
fall  and  so  far  into  the  winter.  He 
thought  he  should  feed  some  grain 
although  he  is  not  milking  fresh  cows. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  failed  to 
feed  grain  feeds  as  soon  as  the  cattle 
go  in  the  stable  to  remain  and  usually 
he  feeds  before  that  time.  After  con¬ 
sidering  prices  for  a  little  while  he 
drove  off  saying  that  he  would  wait  a 
while  before  commencing  to  feed. 

I  have  heard  of  nothing  quite  like  this 
case  but  I  have  heard  of  many  who  are 
feeding  but  little  grain.  I  tried  to 
check  this  up  at  the  feed  store  but  they 
in  some  cases  insist  that  what  they  are 
selling  about  as  common.  Other  dealers 
admit  that  farmers  are  not  feeding 
nearly  as  much  as  in  former  years.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  ratio  is,  but  I  fee]  sure  that 
less  grain  is  fed  and  that  less  milk  is 
being  made  this  season  than  for  some 
years. 

Reports  as  to  the  number  of  cows 
kept  seem  to  differ  also.  It  is  possible 
that  the  number  is  somewhat  less,  but 
no  great  change  can  be  found. 

Many  of  the  farmers  young  and  some 
older  ones  are  off  the  farms  now  and 
working  in  shops.  This  may  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  little  less  produced  in 
crops  and  milk,  but  many  of  these  men 
will  return  in  the  spring  to  the  farms 
and  so  we  need  not  look  for  any  big 
drop  in  production  from  this  cause. 
While  I  am  looking  for  a  little  decline 
in  the  amount  of  milk  made  next  year, 
it  is  likely  that  only  weather  conditions 
will  make  any  considerable  change. 

Farmers  generally  insist  that  there 
ought  to  be  less  production  but  most 
of  them  are  waiting  for  the  other  man 
to  start  the  shortage  and  so  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  start.  However  with  this  con¬ 
tinual  talk  about  lessening  production 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  psychology 
of  it  might  bring  something  in  the  way 
of  results. 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  FILLED 
MILK  BILL 

The  Voigt  bill  forbidding  Interstate 
Commerce  in  filled  milk  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
after  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  It 
is  now  before  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  said  that  the  Committee  is  not  likely 
to  report  the  bill  out  favorably.  If  this 
is  the  case,  no  action  can  be  expected  by 
Congress  this  year  and  all  of  the  work 
by  farmers  on  this  important  bill  will 
haye  been  lost.  Without  doubt,  the 
Voigt  filled  milk  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  pieces  of  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  from  both  the  standpoint  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  consumers  that  has  been  up 
for  consideration  in  a  long  time. 

Because  there  is  huge  profit  in  the 
manufacture  of  filled  milk,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  Voigt  bill  is 
very  strong.  To  overcome  this  opposi¬ 
tion,  will  require  the  united  and  con¬ 
stant  support  of  farmers.  It  is  urged, 
therefore,  that  everyone  reading  this, 
write,  or  preferably  telegraph  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Senators  Wadsworth,  Calder, 
Norris,  McKinley,  Ladd  and  Kendricks 
urging  favorable  action  on  the  Voigt 
bill. 


REMEDY  FOR  CALF  SCOURS 

Ordinary  scours  in  calves  are  a  sim¬ 
ple  digestive^  disorder,  the  result  of 
carelessness  in  feeding.  They  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Cut  the  feed  in 
half  and  give  a  dose  of  caster  oil 
{Vi  pint).  Clean  and  disinfect  all 
utensils. 

White  scours  is  a  germ  disease,  and 
is  usually  fatal.  Prevention  methods 
constitute  clean  quarters  for  cows  at 
calvng  time,  thoroughly  disinfecting 
the  calf’s  navel  at  birth,  and  clean 
quarters  for  calves,  with  plenty  of 
sunlight. 

A  good  remedy  where  calf  scours  are 
prevalent  is  as  follows:  1  oz.  Bismuth 
Subnitrate,  Vz  oz.  Salol,  3  oz.  Bicardon- 
ate  of  Soda.  Give  one  teaspoonful  of 
this  mixture  in  %  pint  of  milk  three 
times  daily.  _ _ 

Hens  ^H|^and  cold  better  than 

dampne^^^^^^ 


Cow  Doctor” 

—this  is  the  title  of  a  genuine¬ 
ly  authoritative  book  on  cow 
diseases,  and  how  to  success¬ 
fully  treat  them  at  home. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  will  send  it 
free  on  request.  We  merely 
ask  you  in  return  to  give  us 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Drop  u«  a  poMtal  toitay  for  your 
copy.  The  book  has  been  worth 
hurtdreds  of  dollars  to  many  cow 
owners  by  telling  them  fust  whdt 
to  do  at  critical  times. 


^  0  NEED  to  tell  you  that  calving  is  a  severe  strain 

V  on  the  vital  organs  of  even  the  most  vigorous 
dairy  cow.  In  the  shock  and  strain  lurk  many 
hazards  to  health  and  milk-giving. 

The  genital  and  digestive  organs,  carrying  the  burden 
of  this  fundion,  need  help.  They  need  a  real  friend— 
before,  during  and  after. 

Here  is  where  Kow-Kare  comes  in  strong.  It  contains 
the  medicinal  properties  to  build  up  the  genital  organs  to 
vigor,  and  regulate  the  digestive  fundlions  ds  nature  re¬ 
quires.  Because  of  its  success  in  bringing  cows  safely  thru 
calf- birth  in  perfed  condition  its  use  in  this  emergency 
is  known  in  most  well-regulated  dairies. 


The  use  of  Kow-Kare  is  neither  expensive  nor  diffi¬ 
cult.  Just  a  tablespoonful  of  the  medicine  in  the  feed  twice 
a  day  for  two  weeks  before  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  calf-birth.  A  few  cents  spent  to  assist  nature  will  re¬ 
pay  you  with  a  healthy,  produdive  milker  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  calf. 


Kow-Kare  is  equally  effedive  in  treating  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milh 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc  Many  dairymen  feed  Kow- 
Kare  one  week  each  month  to  every  cow.  and  realize  big 
increases  in  milk  yield  thru  the  added  vigor  of  the  herd 


Try  Kofv-Kare  and  you  will  use  it  always.  Feed  dealers, 
general  stores  and  druggists  sell  it  large  size  $1.25, 
medium,  65  cts.  Sent  prepaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,  Inc. 

'  Lyndonville,  Vl 


No  spoiled  silage 

in  a  Harder 


Harder  Silos  don’t  depend  on  hoops 
to  hold  the  staves  together.  The 
Harder  patented  Spline  Dowel  and 
square  tongue  and  grooved  staves  pro¬ 
duce  a  tight,  rigid  Silo  that  completely 
excludes  air. 


Harder  doesn’t  make  the  kind  of 
silos  that  lean.  They  stand  as  rigid 
after  ten  or  twenty 
years  as  the  day  they 
were  built. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

I'ou  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send 
for  our  book,  "Saving  with 
Silos".  It  is  a  gold  mine  of 
information. 


HARDER  SILO 
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95  dhne/dcan. 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMMTOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running.easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  'Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 

FREE  BOOKbn 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effects  aud  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  D.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady.  « 

Write  for  free  copy  today* 

&  ABORNO  LABORATORY  , 

1 1  .left  Streat,  Lancaster,  WIs. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Pro  g  ress ive 
dairymen  have 
boughtsiqiplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


MARNE  si 


No  QuckfesToTear 
Mo  Rin^s  To 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 
on  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness, 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  this  wonderful  harness  on  30  days’  free  trial.  See 
for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  nof  riction  rings 
to  wearthem,  no  holes  in  straps  to  weaken  them.  High¬ 
est  possible  quality  of  leather.  Proven  success  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  state  for  over  8  years. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 

horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side 
backers, breechingless, etc.  EASY  P.4YMENTS 
— $5  after  30  days’  trial — balance  monthly. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  Pre.. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

122  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  'Wis. 

Prompt  shipment  from  N.y. 
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EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS — $5  per  pair. 
Utility  Black  Leghorn  ckl’s  $3,  two,  for  $5. 
My  daughter  Lucile  is  offering  her  sensation 
pig  club  boar,  Oct.,  weight  236,  $75.  RALPH 
WILSON,  Bloomville,  Ohio.  ^ 


MANY  VARIETIES — Pure  Bred  Poultry, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Pigeons  at  low  prices.  100 
page  book  in  colors  describes  them.  Mailed 
for  5  cents.  FRANK  FOY,  Box  14,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  —  Cocks, 
hens,  cockerels  ;  reasonable  ;  booking  orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs.  L.  D.  CLARK,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


DARK  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS. 
Owen  Farm  Strain  $3  to  $4  each.  HUBERT 
C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  AFRICAN  AND  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE,  White  Runners  and  Buff 
Ducks.  J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — Yearling  or 
spring ;  select  stock,  $3  each  ;  2  for  $5.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa.,  R  2. 


KULP.  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  Navarre, 
Ohio. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Large 
stock.  Toms,  $10.  Hens,  $8.  GEORGE  A. 
BLAIR,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  From 
large,  purebred  stock.  Toms  $12.  WM.  W. 
KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Hens  and 
Toms.  THOMAS  VOKE,  Skaneatles,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Guernsey  cows, 
heifers  and  calves  ;  accredited  herd  ;  May  Rose 
breeding.  ALFADALE  FARM,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORT  HORNS — Two  fine  bulls. 
Farmers  prices.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 
N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Berk- 
shires,  Chester  White,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars  ;  collies,  beagles. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Only  a  few  left,  “Prince  Big  Bone”  blood. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES — English  and  Welsh 
Shepherds.  Man’s  best  friend ;  always  alert, 
watchful  and  fearless ;  a  faithful  companion 
born  with  herding  instinct ;  a  pup  can  be 
trained  in  six  months ;  order  early  for  first 
choice.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  guaranteed 
heel  drivers  and  to  make  perfect  cow  dog  or  an 
all-around  farm  dog  Make  good  Christmas 
present  for  your  boy  or  girl.  Will  ship  on  De¬ 
cember  20.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SABLE  AND  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPPIES.  .JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South 
Royalton,  Vt. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


WE  SOLICIT  LARGE  AND  SMALL  country 
consignments  of  beef,  horse  hides  and  kindred 
lines.  Prompt  and  fair  returns.  Write  for 
tags.  PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  &  LEATHER 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS.  My  method  of  catching  foxes 
has  no  equal.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT 
SHERMANN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


SELLING  SILVER  POXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 
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Your  Market  Place 

This  is  YOUR  Market  Place.  It  helps  you  to  sell,  buy,  rent  or  exchange; 
to  secure  farm  help  or  to  find  work.  The  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement,  and  each  initial  or  number  counts  as  a  word.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  must  accompany  your 
order.  Copy  must  be  received  by  Monday  to  guarantee  insertion  in  the 
following  week’s  issue.  Phrase  your  wants,  as  others  have  secured  your 
interest,  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  per  inser¬ 
tion;  no  single  advertisement  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Address 
all  communication  to: 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SHEEP 


CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  ewes  bred  to  a 
Warden  ram,  and  Rambouillet  ewes  bred. 
Papers  free.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  6  pounds 
$1.75 ;  10  pounds  $3 ;  20  pounds  $5.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2  ;  20 

pounds  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 
Padueah,  Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  aged  in 
bulk,  mild  and  mellow ;  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10 
pounds  $2  :  20  pounds  $3.50  ;  satisfaction  guai-- 
anteed.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS’, 
Lynnville,  Ky.  ^ 

NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5 
pounds  $1.75  ;  10  pounds  $3 ;  20  pounds  $5. 
Smoking,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2.  Pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION, 
Paducah,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO — Three  year  old  leaf. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.65  ;  smoking  10  lbs.  $1.50. 
FARMERS’  GRANGE,  DlOO,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

LEAP  TOBACCO — Chewing  4  lbs.  $1.40; 
12  lbs.  $3.60 ;  Smoking  4  lbs.  $1  ;  12  lbs. 
$2.40.  Collect  on  Delivery.  KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

TOBACCO  —  10  lbs.  chewing,  $3  ;  smoking, 
$2.50  ;  second  grade  smoking.  $1.50.  Pay  for 
tobacco  and  postage  w'hen  received.  FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


CIGABS 


BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  direct.  50  LaColumnas, 
prepaid  for  $1.50.  Agents  wanted.  HAVANA 
SMOKEHOUSE,  Homeland,  Ga. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  course  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  Pupils 
receive  maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS — The  State 
.,and  Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87 
rrigated  farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in 
!an  .loaquin  Valley  on  main  line  Santa  Fe 
lailway.  The  State  makes  it  possible  for  you 
o  own  one  of  these  farms,  only  requiring  5 
)er  cent  of  purchase  price,  remainder  in  semi- 
innual  installments  extending  over  36  Mi  years 
vith  5  per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is 
in  opportunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on 
erms  as  favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a 
ong  time  before  any  more  land  will  be  avail- 
ible  under  such  generous  provisions.  Money 
idvanced  on  improvements  and  dairy  stock, 
fhose  already  located  very  enthusiastic ;  you 
ian  farm  all  year  in  California  ;  all  deciduous 
Tuits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop, 
deal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry  ,  many 
persons  long  some  day  to  make  their  homes 
n  California,  with  its  winterless  climate, 
Jlenty  of  sunshine,  seashore  and  mountains, 
ertile  valleys,  paved  highways,  very  efficient 
narketing,  excellent  schools ;  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  folder  describing  San 
loaquin  Valley  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L. 
3EAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe,  951  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
[11s. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  10  miles  east  of 
lil  City,  Pa.,  about  half  under  culti-^ation ; 
balance  in  timber  and  pasture ;  with  good  8 
-oom  house  and  good  barn  and  other  build- 
ngs  ■  2  good  orchards,  at  a  low  price  of 

34  000.  Address,  .1.  C.  WOKASIEM,  Denus, 
Pa’.,  R.  F.  D.  Box  42. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  .a  dol- 
ir  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
>r  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils, 
ample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO., 
ept.  140,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
O-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  HAY — First  and  Second  Cutting, 
also  Light  and  Heavy  Ciover  Mixed.  Ask  for 
delivered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


BEES 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover.  $1.25  ;  buckwheat, 
$1.15  :  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15  ;  buckwheat,.  $1.90. 
Postpaid  to  4th  zone.  We  are  Farm  Bureau 
Members.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


I 


COMB  HONEY — Prices  reasonable. 
GRIGGS,  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y. 


FRANK 


AUCTION  SCHOOLS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME- 
Full  course,  diploma.  Free  catalog.  AUC¬ 
TIONEERS’  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
1215  Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport  Iowa. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will- 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117- 
$190,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZ- 
MENT,  258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 

WANTED — Experienced  foreman  that  un¬ 
derstands  making  furniture  and  wood  novel¬ 
ties.  EDWARD  SADLER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


miscellaneous 

ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale, 
from  manufacturer  at  95c,  $1.35  and  $1.60 
a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  $5  orders.  Free 
samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Marmony,  Maine. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS — Get  our  free  booklet  and  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  sound  healthy  Ferrets.  W.  A, 
JEWETT  &  SONS,  Rochester,  O. 

MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free, 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Old  Accounts  Collected 


Last  September  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Steers,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  which  told  of  a  debt  owed  him  by 
the  National  Pie  Baking  Company  of 
Brooklyn.  Almost  a  year  before  he 
wrote  us,  Mr.  Steers  had  sold  this  com¬ 
pany  seventy-four  barrels  of  squash. 
The  driver  left  them  on  the  promise 
that  a  check  would  be  sent,  but  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Steers  repeatedly  wrote 
and  also  called  himself,  he  never  got 
any  satisfaction  about  his  claim. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  Service 
Bureau  to  locate  the  debtor  because  the 
company  had  evidently  gone  out  of 
business.  However,  we  finally  found 
that  a  reputable  law  firm  in  New  York 
had  been  appointed  attorneys  in  taking 
over  the  reorganization  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Through  some  cai’eless  book¬ 
keeping  on  the  part  of  the  original 
owners,  the  address  of  Mr.  Steers  had 
not  been  kept,  but  the  lawyers  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  account  was  payable 
to  him,  and  had  held  out  sufficient 
money  to  meet  this  indebtedness  if 
Mr.  Steers  succeeded  in  getting  in 
touch  with  them. 

*  They  immediately  enclosed  a  check 
of  $92.50,  asking  the  Service  Bureau  to 
forward  it,  and  wrote:  “We  might 
add  that  you  have  not  only  been  of 
service  to  Mr.  Steers,  but  that  we  have 
likewise  been  served,  in  that  you  have 
enabled  us  to  readily  dispose  of  this 
account,  as  otherwise  we  might  have 
been  required  to  retain  this  fund  on 
hand  for  some  time  awaiting  ■  devel¬ 
opments.” 

Mr.  Steers,  on  receiving  the  money, 
offered  to  pay  any  expense  of  collec¬ 
tion,  but  as  usual  we  wrote  him  that 
it  was  part  of  the  service  which  the 
bureau  was  glad  to  render  at  any  tinie, 
and  that  we  were  only  glad  that  his 
complaint  had  been  one  we  could  settle 
so  swiftly. _ 

COLLECTED  HIS  COMMISSIONS 

"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  enclose 
a  cneck  for  $27.50  in  settlement  of  your 
complaint.”  It  was  thus  that  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  wrote  to  Mr.  Bert  F.  Kiner, 
of  Sloansville,  Pa.  who  submitted  his 
case  to  us  last  October.  Mr.  Kiner  had 
undertaken  in  August,  to  sell  fruit  trees 
for  a  firm  in  New  York  State.  His 
commission  was  to  be  25  per  cent  pay¬ 
able  on  the  weekly  plan.  When  $36.18 
was  due  him,  he  turned  the  case  over 
to  the  Service  Bureau.  We  investigated 
and  found  that  the  company  had  been 
rather  laggard  in  paying  its  commis¬ 
sions,  but  that  the  delay  was  partly  due 
to  their  natural  wish  to  check  up  and 
be  sure  that  the  orders  were  good.  In 
such  a  case  the  firms  always  require 
good  references  because  thi|Amust  pay 
out  money  in  advance  they  re¬ 

ceive  payment  for  the 


The  check  for  $27.50  covered  the 
major  part  of  the  commission  due  him 
and  the  company  stated  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  pay  at  once  as  soon  as  they 
received  from  Mr.  Kiner  the  names  of 
banks  or  other  reputable  references  to 
cover  the  rest  of  the  orders.  Mr.  Kiner 
felt  that  he  either  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  commission  or  would  have 
had  to  wait  a  great  deal  longer  for  it  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Service  Bureau. 


MORE  LOST  EGGS 

The  American  Railway  Express  Com¬ 
pany  recently  made  good  a  claim  for  a 
lost  case  of  eggs  within  a  few  days 
after  it  was  brought  to  their  attention 
by  this  magazine.  The  subscriber  who 
lives  in  Mannsville,  N.  Y.  had  previously 
endeavored  to  get  action  out  of  the 
company,  but  without  success. 

He  very  wisely  referred  it  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  at  once.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  better  to  call  in  the 
Service  Bureau  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
difficulty  because  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  disentangle  a  case  when 
many  different  people  have  had  a  hand 
in  it.  ■ 

Just  at  Christmas  Time 

A  subscriber  who  had  just  received 
a  check  of  $9.03  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Service  Bureau,  recently 
referred  to  us  another  case  which  Ajon- 
cerned  a  lost  crate  of  eggs.  We  took 
the  matter  up  at  once  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  to  whom  he  had  consigned 
it  and  at  first  they  claimed  that  they 
had  no  record  of  the  case  of  eggs.  _We 
kept  after  them  however,  and  just 
before  Christmas  Mr.  Lewis  Green,  of 
So.  Otselic,  N.  Y.  received  a  check  for 
$6.74.  He  felt  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  service  which  we  rendered  he 
never  would  have  received  this  money 
which  came  just  in  time  for  the  holiday. 


Simple  Farm  Accounts — The  first  of 
the  year  is  the  time  when  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  already  have  a  good 
system  of  keeping  accounts  should  turn 
their  thoughts  in  that  direction.  The 
county  agent  can  advise  on  this 
problem. 

Just  to  say  that  Tulips  came  last 
evening,  all  O.  K.  condition.  Mrs.  Olin 
says  the  finest  bulbs  she  ever  saw.  She 
was  more  than  pleased  with  same,  be¬ 
sides  they  were  ordered  for  a  surprise 
and  birthday  present.  But  we  are 
truly  thankful  for  them,  also  to  knof 
that  each  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  better  than  the  previous 
week.  Wishing  you  the  best  that  is 
going. — Arthur  V.  Olin,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y. 
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This  Fine  Suit 

00 


MADE 
TO 

' ORDER 

jDeHvery 
Rrepa/tt 

Most  stupendous  values 
ever  offered —  a  3  piece 
suit  of  fine  blue  serge  or 
''silk  mixed  worsted,  tail- 
'’ored  to  order  at  our  special 
introductory  price  of  $18.00. 

^  Satisfaction  or  money  back 
’guaranteed.  No  extra  charges. 

^AMPI FRFF  free,  a 

OHWrLtJ  rucc  assortment  of  cloth 

samples  in  latest  colors  and  patterns— self  meas¬ 
uring  charts  and  full  information  about  styles 
and  prices.  We  guarantee  to  fit  and  please  you 
and  save  you  one-third  or  money  back. 

Your  Suit  Won’t  Cost  a  Cent 

If  you  have  a  few  spare  hours  your  own  suit 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  We  are  paying  good  men 
$10.00  to  $30.00  a  week  for  all  or  spare 
time.  No  experience  needed.  Send  no  money 
— just  your  name  and  address. 

Chicago  Tailors  Assn..  Deot.  230  Chicago 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered:  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Solo  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather, 
colors  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  tabl^  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

fashion,  repair  and  reshape  tliem  if 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight,^ 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 
send  them  in  to  us  by  Rarcid  Rost  for  our  esfimate  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  de¬ 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  enlls  for  our  best  work. 
Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  t'dls  how  to  takeoff 
and  care  for  hides.  About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  Aliout  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neekpieods,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  manu¬ 
facturing  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  TAN  THEM— YOU  WEAR  THEM 

—YOUR  OWN  HORSE' '  ~S  AND  COW  HIDES 


Stylish  garments,  warm  ami  dur¬ 
able,  made  to  onier  fi-.,m  llOHSK, 
GOVV  or  fur-lieariiig  aiumals.  Gloves 
and  caps  I'l-om  ilie  .rim- 
miiig.  Save  .id  to  i.i  per 
cent.  We  tan  them  you  .vear 
them. 

l<’ur  garmeiits  i  e  pa  i  red 
and  remoileiled. 

Free  32p  Catalogue.  How 
to  prepiire  skins:  sliows 
styles,  sizes,  piiees. 

Prompt,  reliaiile  service, 
from  specialists  in  I'm-  tan¬ 
ning.  mauul'aetiinng  and 
taxidermy. 


ROCH¬ 
ESTER  FUR 
DRESSING  CO. 


3k  f 


GS2  WEST 
END  AVE. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


4UCE  CURTAINS  EDEE 

tor  selling'  only  30  packs  ■  ■«EiE 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome  3i- 
piece  Blue  Bird  DinnerSet  given  accord- 
to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 
American  Seed  Co.^  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRIAL 

out  and 
3  ad  to  us 
with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  —  send  no  money  —  and 
,  we  will  send  you  this  tine  Razor 

30  days'  FREE  trial.  When  satisfied  after  using, 
send  $1.9.")  or  return  razor.  Order  today. 

American  Razor  Works,  Dept.  N- 1 03 , 1575  Ogden  Ave., Chicago 

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


en/tat 


5 


You  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 
JN  YOUR  HOME.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet, 
ft  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  players.  Youi 
only  expense  about  2c  per  day  for  music  and  postage  used. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  «f  MUSIC,  62  Lakeside  Bldg..  GHICAfiS 


Breeders  Endow  Stanchions 

One  of  the  Features  at  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Week 


The  first  Winter  Farmers’  Week  since 
February,  1919,  was  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  the  week  of 
December  18.  The  registration  of 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture,  placed  the  attendance  at  the 
200  mark  for  this  winter  event.  College 
officials  in  charge  of  the  program 
gauged  its  success  on  the  enthusiasm, 
rather  than  the  number  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  numerous  instruc¬ 
tional  features.  Bad  roads  and  the 
approach  of  the  holiday  season  were 
advanced  as  the  main  factors  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  deficiency  in  attendance. 

From  the  list  of  150  discussions, 
demonstrations,  and  lectures  that  the 
agricultural  school  offered  the  farmer- 
visitors  to  Penn  State,  several  meetings 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  others. 
The  greatest  interest  in  any  division 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  that  group 
which  satisfied  the  farmer’s  appetite  for 
information  on  the  use  of  better  meth- 
0(ls  in  the  distribution  of  his  products. 
Discussions  on  marketing,  economics, 
better  management  practices  and  the 
most  recent  developments  in  livestock 
production,  dairying,  crop  raising,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing,  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  and  farm  engineering,  found  the 
farmer  attentive  and  keen  for  an  open 
forum  with  authorities  on  the  various 
subjects. 

Dairymen  Endow  Stanchions 

If  special  prominence  is  to  be  assigned 
to  any  one  event  on  the  three-day  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  that  in  which  26  enterpris¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmers  and 
associations,  each  presented  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  with  a  pure-bred 
cow  or  heifer,  selected  from  among  the 
best  individuals  in  each  herd.  Last 
summer,  prominent  dairymen  launched 
a  campaign  to  “Endow  an  Empty  Stan¬ 
chion  at  State  College”  in  an  effort  to 
rebuild  the  college  dairy  herd,  which 
was  severly  cut  down  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis  in 
1915. 

On  Dairy  Breeders’  Field  Day,  the 
cattle  were  exhibited  in  the  live-stock 
judging  pavilion.  Of  the  entire  group 
on  exhibit,  there  were  14  Holsteins,  6 
Ayrshires,  5  Jerseys,  and  one  Guernsey. 
All  of  them  displayed  splendid  breed 
type  and  gave  every  indication  that 
they  would  be  a  great  credit  to  the 
college  herd.  The  most  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ceremony  was  that  in  which 
Mary  Josephine  McBracken,  a  fourteen- 
year  old  high  school  girl,  delivered  her 
pet  three-year  old  heifer,  Pollyanna 
Segis  DeKol,  into  the  keeping  of  the 
college  dairy  officials.  This  little  Miss 
easily  commanded  every  gaze  as  she 
tripped  unhesitatingly  through  her 
choicely-worded  speech,  one  which 
seemed  to  typify  the  spirit  that  prompt¬ 
ed  each  donor  to  give  one  of  his  cows 
to  the  college. 

Program  Exceptionally  Good 
The  dairy  program  in  its  entirety 
was  exceptionally  good.  State  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Fred  Rasmussen, 
at  one  time  in  charge  of  Penn  State’s 
dairy  department,  told  the  farmers  what 
the  future  held  in  store  for  the  dairy 
industry.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the 
federal  division,  also  spoke  on  impor¬ 
tant  developments  in  the  fields  of 
dairying. 

Some  of  the  meetings  in  each  division 
of  the  farm  sessions  eame(l  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  particular  merit.  The  talk 
on  mineral  feeds  for  live  stock,  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Forbes,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition,  threw  light  on  a 
subject  with  which  most  farmers  are 
as  yet  quite  unfamiliar.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  nutrition,  as  portrayed 
in  a  series  of  lantern-slides  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  Ri  A.  Dutch  er,  was  another 
lecture  hour  that  attracted  a  large 
crowd. 


Future  Must  Be  Bright 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

ested  care.  As  the  farm  we  are  going 
on  is  one  that  has  not  been  properly 
farmed  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  also 
as  we  are  going  there  i  i  debt  for  every 
item  we  will  need  for  a  start,  the  future 
has  just  natui’ally  got  to  look  bright  to  us. 
We  feel  sure  that  sooner  or  later, 


if  the  farmers  can  only  hold  out,  co¬ 
operation  will  win  and  give  us  all  a 
chance  at  a  little  enjoyment  after  the 
long  strife.  Surely  with  any  fair  show 
at  all,  the  farmers  should  make  good. 
When  the  very  many  advantages  of 
country  life  are  considered  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  can  do  better  there  than 
at  anything  else,  even  though  at 
present  our  assets  are  merely  youth, 
fair  health  and  strength,  and  a  desire 
to  make  a  real  home  for  ourselves  and 
our  boys  where  they  can  grow  up  nat¬ 
urally.  “It  is  always  darkest  just  be¬ 
fore  dawn,”  you  know.  Your  paper 
will  always  be  a  member  of  our  family, 
as  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  along  without  it. — Maybelle 
Robert,  Franklin  Co. 


Health  is  Fundamental  to 
Happiness 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 

Terminal  Building,  located  in  New 
York  City. 

The  women  who  helped  the  survey 
learned  much  about  the  health  condi¬ 
tions  jn  the  schools  of  the  State.  If 
you  were  one  of  them  you  found  that 
the  healtn  conditions  of  your  school 
depends  on  public  opinion  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  If  you  were  not  one  of  these 
women,  put  on  your  hat  and  coat  now, 
and  walk  down  the  snowy  road  to  your 
schoolhouse.  Find  out  about  the  place 
your  children  live  in  when  they  are 
away  from  home,  what  they  are  taught 
about  health,  and  whether  this  teaching 
really  makes  them  want  to  practice  the 
health  habits.  Then  tell  your  Women’s 
Club  or  your  Parent-Teacher’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  your  church,  or  your  neighbor 
what  you  have  found  out  and  what  you 
think  should  be  done,  and  work  with 
them  to  do  it.  '  • 

Printed  Programs  Will  Help 

If  you  would  like  help  on  deciding 
how  to  go  about  it,  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  for  your  guidance  on  “A 
School  Health  Program  for  Parent- 
Teacher’s  Associations  and  Women’s 
Clubs.”  It  contains  a  definite  plan  of 
action,  with  programs  for  meetings  and 
a  complete  list  of  references  for  papers 
or  discussions.  A  regular  boy,  called 
Jack  Belden,  also  appears  in  the  book¬ 
let,  and  tells  in  letters  and  pictures 
what  he  thinks  of  health  teaching.  This 
same  Jack  “listened  in”  on  the  wome.n 
who  came  to  call  on  his  teacher  during 
the  School  Health  Survey,  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Jim: 

“Dear  Jim: 

“Mrs.  Martin  came  to  our  school  to¬ 
day  to  see  Miss  Bell.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Martin.  He  let  Bud  and  me 
come  in  his  orchard  and  pick  up  apples. 
Well,  this  Mrs.  Martin  asked  Miss  Bell 
a  whole  lot  of  questions,  all  about 
whether  it  was  a  good  school  for  our 
health.  She  didn’t  stick  Miss  Bell  once. 
Only,  of  course,  she  could  see  for  her¬ 
self,  anyway,  whether  we  were  healthy 
or  not,  and  the  floor  clean  and  the  win¬ 
dows  open.  Well,  all  us  kids  hoped 
she’d  keep  ‘  on  asking  questions  till  it 
was  time  for  ’rithmetic  to  be  over,  but 
pretty  soon  she  stopped  and  said:  ‘This 
is  such  a  flne  school,  I  don’t  suppose 
you  need  anything,  do  you.  Miss  Bell?’ 
and  then  everyone  yelled  at  once,  be¬ 
cause  just  yesterday  Miss  Bell  made 
us  rite  a  composition  on  ‘what  our 
school  needs,’  and  when  you  know  the 
answer  to  a  question  you  almost  burst 
if  you  can’t  tell  it. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Martin  had  to  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears,  and  Miss  Bell 
laffed  and  said  she  would  send  our 
compositions  to  the  Wimmins  Club.  As 
for  her,  she  said  the  thing  the  school 
needed  most  was  the  interest  and  help 
of  the  hole  town,  and  then  it  would 
turn  us  out  good  and  healthy,  and  be  a 
credit  to  it.  So  then'  Mrs.  Martin  left 
and  there  was  enough  time  left  of  the^ 
’rithmetic  clas4  for  Miss  Bell  to  find  out 
I  didn’t  know  my  lesson.  The  wimmin 
are  on  their  job  in  this  town,  Jim,  I’ll 
tell  the  world.” — Grace  T.  Hallock  and 
Anna  L.  Sworts,  of  the  Child  Health 
Organization. 
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5-Room  House 


You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  save  four  profits  on  the 
lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

n068 

for  this 

.  Seven 
Room 
House 

Not  Portable 

This  sturdy  two-story  home  contains  l)ig  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch, 
three  bed-rooms,  batli  and  closets.  A  complete 
home. 


This  Dutch  Colonial 


This  handsome  home  contains  living-room  14x'26 
feet,  library,  hall,  dining-room,  pantry,  kitchen, 
four  bed- rooms,  sewing-room,  bath  and  five  closets. 


ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 

Ail  lumber  ent  to  fit  l)y  Aladdin  System  (not  port¬ 
able).  Proved  savings  of  over  18sS  waste  in  lumber 
and  up  to  3()4  saving  on  lal)or,  Aladdin  Homes 
built  everywhere.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Million  Dollar  Corporation  Guaranty 

Prices  quoted  liieluile  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  win¬ 
dows;  doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath  and  roofing.  (Complete  drawings  and 
instructions.  Many  styles  to  choose  from. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for  money¬ 
saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  196. 


The  ALADDIN  CO., 

Also  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina ;  Portland,  Oregon ;  and 
Toronto,  Canada 


t^lected  FarmS 

A  farm  for  you 

in  this  big  160  page 

Illustrated  Catalog  —  de¬ 
scribing  carefully  select¬ 
ed  farms  and  suburban 
properties  throughout 
New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  29 
other  states;  money-making 
dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  truck 
farms  with  stock,  tools,  furni¬ 
ture,  feed,  vegetables,  wood. 

128  Acres;  Income  $5400 

3  Horses,  1 7  Cows  and 


Copy 

FREE 


Heifers,  bull,  poultry,  full  implements,  crops  included; 
receipts  S5400  in  one  year;  near  RR  town  in  prosperous 
farrainfir  district;  city  markets;  100  acres  machme.worked 
fields,  pasture;  woodlot;  variety  fruit:  warm  2  story  7- 
roomhouse,  barn,  poultry  house.  Retiring;  owner’s  price 
S5000  takes  all,  part  cash.  Full  details  page  117.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

150  R  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Perfect  tone,  handsome  appearance,  rose¬ 
wood  finish,  bowincluded.  Given  yre^for  sell¬ 
ing  only  30  packets  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10  cts,  i 
Send  no  money^'we  trnstyou.  Write  for  seeds  today.  I 
LANCASTER  CO.  SEED  CO.,Sta.36.  PARADISE,  PA. 


CHOUTEAU  COUNTY,  MONTANA 

ranch  of  1,G20  ac.  in  central  anti  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  part  of  State.  Adjoins  growing  town  on 
C.  M.  &!  St.  P.  Ry.,  43  miles  from  Great  Kall.s. 
Good  imiirovements.  100  ac.  irrigatt d  (iOO  ac. 
cultivable  bench  land  ;  balance  good  pa.-^ture ; 
flowing  water  through  place.  Raigain  for  ca.sli 
or  terms.  Price  v-m  hr  riaht  if  n  r  irdui  to 
buy.  MILWAUKIOE  LAND  CO.MPANY,  S'uite 
701,  T80  North  Wabash  Ave.,  Gliicagn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

valuable  illustrated  book 

fre^.  You  willlearu.  Add.  JlayersFlaul  .Nursery.,  .Merrill,  Mich. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Giants-sy 


WHEN  Bryce  Cardigan,  son  of  a  pioneer  in  the  redwoods  country,  comes  home  to  Sequoia  from 
college,  he  finds  his  father,  now  almost  blind,  engaged  in-  a  struggle  against  an  aggressive 
newcomer,  Colonei  Pennington.  Bryce,  who  has  started  a  friendship  with  the  Colonel  s  niece, 
Shirley  Sumner,  vows  to  rescue  his  father’s  business  and  especially  to  preserve  the  Valey  ot 
the  Giants,  a  magnificent  grove  where  his  mother  is  buried,  and  which,  because  it  blocks  the 
Colonel’s  holdings,  is  menaced  by  the  new  operator. 

On  his  first  visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  he  discovers  that  the  noblest  tree  has  been 
wantonly  cut  down  for  the  burl,  and  that  in  falling,  it  has  destroyed  his  mother’s  grave.  An 
envelope  with  the  name  of  .lules  Rondeau  proves  that  Pennington’s  woods-boss  was  the  vandal. 
At  Shirley’s  invitation  Bryce  has  dinner  with  her  and  the  Colonel,  and  conveys  to  the  latter 
that  he  knows  who  stole  the  burl. 

DID  not  expect  you  to  agree  to  my  request.  I  am  not  quite  that  optimistic, 
J.  Bryce  replied. 

“Then  why  did  you  ask  me?”  .  .  ,, 

“I  thought  that  possibly  you  might  have  a  reasonable  counter-proposition. 

“I  haven’t  thought  of  any.”  . 

“I  suppose  if  I  agreed  to  sell  you  that  quarter-section  of  timber  in  the  little 
valley  over  yonder”  (he  pointed  to  the  east)  ‘*and  the  natural  outlet  for  your 
Pquaw  Creek  timber,  you’d  quickly  think  of  one,”  Bryce  suggested  pointedly. 

“No,  I  am  not  in  the  market  for  that  Valley  of  the  Giants,  as  your  idealistic 
father  calls  it.  Once  I  would  have  purchased  it  for  double  its  value,  but  at  present 
I  am  not  interested.” 

“Nevertheless  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  you  to  possess  it. 

“My  dear  boy,  that  is  an  advantage  I  expect  to  enjoy  before  I  acquire  many 
more  gray  hairs.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  pay  for  it.” 

“You  figure  you’ve  got  us  winging,  eh?”  Bryce  was  smiling  pleasantly. 

“I  am  making  no  admissions,”  Pennington  responded,  “—nor  any  hauling  con¬ 
tracts  for  my  neighbor’s  logs,”  he  added. 

“You  may  change  your  mind.” 

“‘Never.” 

“I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  abandon  logging  in  Township  Nine  and  go  back  to  the 
San  Hedrin,”  Bryce  sighed  resignedly. 

“If  you  do,  you’ll  go  broke.  You  can’t  afford  it.  You’re  on  the  verge  of  in¬ 
solvency  this  minute.”  ■  j.-  n 

suppose,  since  you  decline  to  haul  our  logs,  after  the  expiration  of  our  present 
contract,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  financially  able  to  build  our 
own  logging  railroad,  that  the  wisest  course  my  father  and  I  could  pursue  would 
be  to  sell  our  timber  in  Township  Nine  to  you.” 


“I  had  a  notion  the  situation  woul^ 
begin  to  dawn  upon  you.”  The  Colonel 
was  smiling  now.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
dollar  a  thousand  feet  stumpage  for  it.” 
“On  whose  cruise?” 

“Oh,  my  own  cruisers  will  esti¬ 
mate  it.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  accept  that  offer. 
We  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  it,  and 
if  we  sold  it  to  you  at  a  dollar,  the  sale 
would  not  bring  sufficient  money  to 
take  up  our  bonded  indebtedness;  we’d 
only  have  the  San  Hedrin  timber  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Giants  left,  and 
since  we  cannot  log  either  of  these 
at  present,  naturally  we’d  be  out  of 
business*^  ^ 

“That’s  the  way  I  figured  it,  my  boy.” 
“Well — we’re  not  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Pardon  me  for  disagreeing  with 
you.  I  think  you  are.” 

“Not  much!  We  can’t  afford  it.” 

The  Colonel  smiled  benignantly. 

“My  dear  boy,  listen  to  me.  Your 
father  is  the  only  human  being  who 
has  ever  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect 
monkey  of  me.  When  I  wanted  to 
purchase  a  right  of  way  through  his 
absurd  Valley  of  the  Giants  to  log 
my  Squaw  Creek  timber,  he  refused. 
And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  he  spouted 
a  lot  of  rot  about  his  big  trees,  how 
much  they  meant  to  him,  and  the  utter 
artistic  horror  of  running  a  logging- 
train  through  the  grove — particularly 
since  he  planned  to  bequeath  it  to 
Sequoia  as  a  public  park. 

“My  boy,  that  was  the  first  bad 
break  your  father  made.  His  second 
break  was  his  refusal  to  sell  me  a  mill 
site.  He  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
hog  all  the  water-front  real  estate  and 
hold  onto  it.  I  remember  he  called 
himself  a  progressive  citizen,  and  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  blocking  the 
wheels  of  progress,  he  replied  that  the 
railroad  would  build  in  from  the  south 
some  day,  but  that  when  it  did,  its 
builders  would  have  to  be  assured  of 
terminial  facilities  on  Humbolt  Bay. 
‘By  holding  intact  the  spot  where  rail 
and  water  are  bound  to  meet,’  he  told 
me,  ‘I  insure  the  terminal  on  tidewater 
which  the  railroad  must  _  have  before 
consenting  to  build.  But  if  I  sell  it  to 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  they  will  be 
certain  to  gouge  the  railroad  when  the 
latter  tries  to  buy  it  from  them.^  They 
may  scare  the  railroad  away.’  ” 

“Naturally!”  Bryce  replied.  “The 
average  human  being  is  a  hog,  and 
merciless  when  he  has  the  upper  hand. 
My  father,  on  the  contrary,  has  always 
planned  for  the  future.  The  country 
needed  rail  connection  with  the  outside 
world,  and  moreover  his  San  Hedrin 
timber  isn’t  worth  a  hoot  until  that 
feeder  to  a  trans-continental  road  shall 
be  built  to  tap  it.” 

“But  he  sold  Bill  Henderson  the  pull 
site  on  tidewater  that  he  refused  to 


sell  me,  and  later  I  had  to  pay  Hender¬ 
son’s  heirs  a  whooping  price  for  it.” 

“But  he  needed  Henderson  then. 
They  had  a  deal  on  together.  You 
must  remember.  Colonel,  that  while 
Bill  Henderson  held  that  Squaw  Creek 
timber  he  later  sold  you,  my  father 
would  never  sell  him  a  mill  site.  Can’t 
you  see  the  sporting  point  of  view  in¬ 
volved?  My  father  and  Bill  Henderson 
were  good-natured  rivals;  for  thirty 
years  they  had  tried  to  outgame  each 
other  on  that  Squaw  Creek  timber. 
They  were  perfectly  frank  about  it 
with  each  other  and  held  no  grudges. 
Of  course,  after  you  bought  Hender¬ 
son  out,  you  foolishly  took  over  his  job 
of  trying  to  outgame  my  father.  That’s 
why  you'  bought  Henderson  out,  isn’t 
it?  You  had  a  vision  of  my  father’s 
paying  you  a  nice  profit  on  your  invest¬ 
ment,  but  he  fooled  you,  and  now  you’re 
peeved  and  won’t  play.” 

Bryce  hitched  his  chair  farther 
toward  the  Colonel.  “Why  shouldn’t 
my  dad  be  nice  to  Bill  Henderson  after 
the  feud  ended?”  he  continued.  “They 
could  play  the  game  together  then,  and 
they  did.  Colonel,  why  can’t  you  be  as 
sporty  as  Henderson  and  my  father?” 

“I  will  not  renew  your  logging  con¬ 
tract.  That  is  final,_  young  man.  No 
man  can  ride  me  with  spurs  and  get 
away  with  it.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  that  yesterday.” 

“Then  why  have  you  called  on  me 
to-day,  taking  up  my  time  on  a  dead 
issue?” 

“I  wanted  to  give  you  one  final 
chance  to  repent.  I  know  your  plan. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  smash  the 
Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Company, 
acquire  it  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  value, 
and  merge  its  assets  with  your  Laguna 
Grande  Lumber  Company.  In  order  to 
achieve  your  ambitions,  you  are  willing 
to  ruin  a  competitor:  you  decline  to 
play  the  game  like  a  thoroughbred.” 

PLAY  the  game  of  business  accord- 

1  ing  to  the  rules  of  the  game;  I  do 
nothing  illegal,  sir.” 

“And  nothing  generous  or  chival¬ 
rous.” 

“Young  man,  remember,  you  are  not 
in  a  position  to  ask  favors.” 

“Then  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  go 
down  fighting?” 

“I  do  not  anticipate  much  of  a  fight. 

“You’ll  get  as  much  as  I  can  give 
you.”  ’ 

“I’m  not  at  all  apprehensive.” 

“And  I’ll  begin  by  running  your 
woods-boss  out  of  the  country.” 

“Ah-h!” 

“You  know  why,  of  course — those 
burl  panels  in  your  dining  room.  Ron¬ 
deau  felled  a  tree  in  our  Valley  of  the 
Giants  to  get  that  burl  for  you.  Colo¬ 
nel  Pennington.” 

Pennington  flushed.  “I  defy  you  to 
prove  that,”  he  almost  shouted. 

“Very  well.  I’ll  make  Rondeau  con¬ 


fess;  perhaps  he’ll  even  tell  me  who 
sent  him  after  the  burl.  At  any  rate, 

I  know  Rondeau  is  guilty,  and  you,  as 
his  employer  and  the  beneficiary  of  his 
crime,  must  accept  the  odium.” 

The  Colonel’s  face  went  white.  “I 
do  not  admit  anything  except  that  you 
appear  to  have  lost  your  head,  young 
man.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment:  granting  that  Rondeau  felled 
that  tree,  he  did  it  under  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  your  Valley  of  the  Giants  is 
a  part  of  my  Squaw  Creek  timber 
adjoining.” 

“I  do  not  believe  that.  There  was 
malice  in  the  act — brutality  even;  for 
my  mother’s  grave  identified  the  land 
as  ours,  and  Rondeau  felled  the  tree  on 
her  tombstone.” 

“If  that  is  so,  and  Rondeau  felled 
that  tree — I  do  not  believe  he  did — I 
am  sincerely  sorry,  Cardigan.  Name 
your  price  and  I  will  pay  you  for  the 

“You  can’t  pay  for  that  tree,”  Bryce 
burst  forth.  “No  pitiful  human  being 
can  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
wanton  destruction  of  God’s  handi¬ 
work.  You  wanted  that  burl,  and 
when  my  father  was  blind  and  could 
no  longer  make  his  Sunday  pilgrimage 
up  to  that  grove,  your  woods-boss  went 
up  and  stole  that  which  you  knew  you 
could  not  buy.” 

“That  will  be  about  all  from  you, 
young  man.  Get  out  of  my  office.  And 
by  the  way,  forget  that  you  have  met 
my  niece.” 

“It’s  your  office — so  I’ll  get  out. 
As  for  your  second  command” — 
he  snapped  his  fingers  in  Pennington’s 
face — “fooey!” 

When  --Bryce  had  gone,  the  Colonel 
hurriedly  called  his  logging-camp  on 
the  telephone  and  asked  for  Jules  Ron¬ 
deau,  only  to  be  informed  that  Rondeau 
was  up  in  the  green  timber  and  could 
not  be  gotten  to  the  telephone  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

“Do  not  send  for  him,  then,”  Pen¬ 
nington  commanded.  “I’m  coming  up 
on  the  eleven-fifteen  train  and  will 
talk  to  him  when  he  comes  in  for  his 
lunch.” 

Just  as  the  Colonel  was  leaving  to 
board  the  logging-train  bound  empty 
for  the  woods,  Shirley  Sumner  made 
her  appearance  in  his  office. 

“Uncle  Seth,”  she  complained,  I’m 
lonesome.  The  bookkeeper  tells  me 
you’re  going  up  to  the  logging-camp. 
May  I  go  with  you?” 

■  “By  all  means.  Usually  I  ride  in  the 
cab  with  the  engineer  and  fireman;  but 
if  you’re  coming.  I’ll  have  them  hook 
on  the  caboose.  Step  lively,  my  dear, 
or  they’ll  be  holding  the  train  for  us 
and  upsetting  our  schedule.” 

CHAPTER  XV 

By  virtue  of  their  logging-contract 
with  Pennington,  the  Cardigans  and 
their  employees  were  transported  free 
over  P'enningi:on’s  logging  railroad; 
hence,  when  Bryce  Cardigan  resolved 
to  wait  upon  Jules  Rondeau  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that  murdered  Giant,  he  chose 
the  most  direct  route,  and  as  the  long 
string  of  empty  trucks  came  crawling 
off  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany’s  log-dump,  he  swung  over  the 
side,  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Shirley  and  her  precious  relative  were 
riding  in  the  little  caboose  in  the  rear. 

At  twelve-ten  the  train  slid  in  on  the 
log  landing  of  the  Laguna  Grande 
Lumber  Company’s  main  camp,  and 
Bryce  dropped  off  and  approached  the 
engineer  of  the  little  donkey-engine 
used  for  loading  the  logs.  “Where’s 
Rondeau?”  he  asked. 

The  engineer  pointed  to  a  huge, 
swarthy  man  approaching  across  the 
clearing.  “That’s  him,”  he  replied. 
And  without  further  ado,  Bryce  strode 
to  meet  his  man. 

“Are  you  Jules  Rondeau?”  he  de¬ 
manded  as  he  came  up  to  the  woods- 
boss.  The  latter  nodded.  “I’m  Bryce 
Cardigan,”  his  interrogator  announced, 
“and  I’m  here  to  thrash  you  for  chop¬ 
ping  that  big  redwood  tree  over  in  that 
little  valley  where  my  mother  is 
buried.” 

“Oh!”  Rondeau  smiled.  “Wiz  pleas¬ 
ure,  M’sieur.”  And  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  he  rushed.  Bryce 
backed  away  from  him  warily,  and 
they  circled. 
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“When  I  get  through  with  you. 
Rondeau,”  Bryce  said  distinctly,  “It’ll 
take  a  good  man  to  lead  you  to  your 
meals.  This  country  isn’t  big  enough 
for  both  of  us,  and  you’ve  got  to 
go  first.” 

Bryce  stepped  in,  feinted  for  Ron¬ 
deau’s  jaw  with  his  right,  and  when 
the  woods-boss  quickly  covered,  ripped 
a  sizzling  left  into  the  latter’s  midriff. 
Rondeau  grunted  and  dropped  his 
guard,  with  the  result  that  Bryce’s 
great  fists  played  a  devil’s  tatto  on  his 
countenance  before  he  could  crouch  and 
cover. 

“This  is  a  tough  one,”  thought 
Bryce.  His  blows  had  not,  apparently, 
had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  woods- 
boss.  Crouched  low  and  with  his  arms 
wrapped  around  his  head.  Rondeau  still 
came  on  unfalteringly. 

Already  word  that  the  woods-boss 
was  battling  with  a  stranger  had  been 
shouted  into  the  camp  dining  room,  apd 
the  entire  crew,  came  pouring  forth 
to  view  the  contest.  Out  of  the  tail  of 
his  eye  Bryce  saw  them  coming,  but 
he  was  not  apprehensive,  for  he  knew 
the  code  of  the  woodsmn:  “Let  every 
man  roll  his  own  hoop.”  It  would  be 
a  fight  to  a  finish,  for  no  man  would 
interefere;  striking,  kicking,  gouging, 
biting,  or  choking  would  not  be  looked 
upon  as  unsportsmanlike;  and  as 
Bryce  backed  cautiously  away  from  the 
huge  and  powerful  man  before  him,  he 
realized  that  Jules  Rondeau  was,  as  his 
father  had  stated,  “top  dog  among  the 
lumberjacks.” 

Rondeau,  it  was  apparent,  wanted 
a  rough-and-tumble  fight  and  kept 
rushing,  hoping  to  clinch;  if  he  could 
but  get  his  great  hands  on  Bryce,  he 
would  wrestle  him  down  and  finish  the 
fight  in  jig-time.  But  a  rough-and- 
turnble  was  exactly  what  Bryce  was 
striving  to  avoid;  hence  when  Rondeau 
rushed,  Bryce  side-stepped  and  peppered 
the  woodsman’s  ribs.  But  the  woods- 
crew,  which  by  now  was  ringed  around 
them,  began  to  voice  disapproval  of  this 
style  of  battle. 

“Clinch  with  him,  dancing-master,” 
a  voice  roared. 

“Tie  into  him.  Rondeau,”  another 
shouted. 

“It’s  a  fair  match,”  cried  another. 
The  red  one  was  looking  for  a  fight, 
an’  he  ought  to  get  it;  but  these  fancy 
fights  don’t  suit  me.  Flop  him, 
stranger,  flop  him.” 

A  fourth  jeered.  “He’s  a  foot-racer, 
not  a  fighter.” 

Suddenly  two  powerful  hands  were 
placed  between  Bryce’s  shoulders,  and 
he  was  propelled  violently  forward 
until  he  collided  with  Roudeau.  With 
a  bellow  of  triumph,  the  woods-boss’s 
gorilla-like  arms  were  around  Bryce, 
swinging  him  until  he  faced  the  man 
who  had  forced  him  into  that  terrible 
grip.  This  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  and  it 
was  obvious  he  had  taken  charge  of 
what  he  considered  the  obsequies. 

“Stand  back,  you  men,  and  give  them 
room,”  he  shouted.  “Rondeau  will  take 
care  of  him  now.  I’ll  discharge  the 
man  that  interferes.” 

With  a  heave  and  a  grunt  Rondeau 
lifted  his  antagonist,  and  the  pair  went 
crashing  to  the  earth  together,  Bryce 
underneath.  And  then  something  hap¬ 
pened.  With  a  bowl  of  pain.  Rondeau 
rolled  over  on  his  back  and  lay  clasp¬ 
ing  his  left  .wrist  in  his  right  hand, 
while  Bryce  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“The  good  old  wrist-lock  does  the 
trick,”  he  announced;  and  stooping,  he 
grasped  the  woods-boss  by  the  collar 
with  his  left  hand,  lifted  him,  and 
struck  him  a  terrible  blow  with  his 
right.  But  for  the  arm  that  upheld 
him.  Rondeau  would  have  fallen.  Jerk¬ 
ing  the  fellow  toward  him,  Bryce  passed 
him  arm  around  Rondeau’s  neck,  hold¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  head  as  in  a  vise  with 
the  crook  of  his  elbow.  And  then  the 
batteries  started.  When  it  was  fin¬ 
ished,  Bryce  let  his  man  go,  and  Ron¬ 
deau,  bloody,  sobbing,  and  semi-con¬ 
scious,  sprawled  on  the  ground. 

Bryce  bent  over  him.  “Now,”  he 
roared,  “who  felled  that  tree  in  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  Redwoods?” 

“I  did,  M’sieur.”  The  words  were  a 
whisper. 

“Did  Colonel  Pennington  suggest  u 
to  you?” 
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fHe  want  ze  burl.  By  gar,  I  do  not 
walnt  to  fell  zat  tree - ” 

“That’s  all  I  want  to  know.”  Stoop¬ 
ing,  Bryce  seized  Rondeau  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  the  slack  of  his  over¬ 
alls,  lifted  him  shoulder-high  and  thre\  ; 
him,  as  one  throws  a  sack  of  meal,  full 
at  Colonel  Pennington, 

“You  threw  me  at  him.  Now  I  throw 
him  at  you.  You  thieving,  hypocritical 
scoundrel,  if  it  weren’t  for  your  years 
and  your  gray  hair,  I’d  kill  you.” 

The  helpless  hulk  descended  upon  the 
Colonel’s  expansive  chest  and  sent 
him  crashing  earthward.  Then  Bryce 
turned  to  face  the  ring  about  him. 

“Next!”  he  roared.  “Singly,  in  pairs, 
or  the  whole  pack!” 

“Mr.  Cardigan!” 

He  turned.  Colonel  Pennington’s 
breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  his 
body  by  the  impact,  and  he  lay  gasping 
like  a  hooked  fish.  Beside  him  Shirley 
Sumner  was  kneeling,  her  hands  clasp¬ 
ing  her  uncle’s,  but  with  her  violet 
eyes  blazjng  fiercely  on  Bryce  Cardigan. 

“How  dare  you?”  she  cried.  “You 
coward!  To  hurt  my  uncle!” 

He  gazed  at  her  a  moment,  fiercely, 
defiantly,  his  chest  rising  and  falling 
from  his  recent  exertions,  his  knotted 
fists  gory  with  the  blood  of  his  enemy. 
Then  the  light  of'  battle  died,  and  he 
hung  his  head.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “not  for  his  sake,  but  yours.  I 
didn’t  know  you  were  here.” 

“I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again  so  long 
as  I  live,”  she  burst  out  passionately. 

He  stood  gazing  down  upon  her.  Her 
angry  glance  met  his  unflinchingly; 
and  presently  for  him  the  light  went 
out  of  the  world. 

“Very  well,”  he  murmured.  “Good¬ 
bye.”  And  with  bowed  head  he  turned 
and  made  off  through  the  green  timber 
toward  his  own  logging-camp  five  miles 
distant. 

'CHAPTER  XVI 

WITH  the  descent  upon  his  breast 
of  the  limp  body  of  his  big  woods- 
bully.  Colonel  Pennington  had  been 
sti’uck  to  earth  as  effectively  as  if  a 
fair-sized  tree  had  fallen  on  him.  To 
complete  his  withdrawal  from  active 
service,  the  last  whiff  of  breath  had 
been  driven  from  his  lungs;  and  for 
the  space  of  a  minute,  during  which 
Jules  Rondeau  lay  heavily  across  bis 
midriff,  the  Colonel  was  quite  unable 
to  get  it  back.  Pale,  gasping,  and 
jarred  from  soul  to  suspenders,  he  was 
merely  aware  that  something  unex¬ 
pected  and  disconcerting  had  occurred. 
While  the  Colonel  fought  for  his 
breath,  his  woodsmen  remained  in  the 
offing,  paralyzed  into  inactivity;  th^n 
Shirley  motioned  to  them  to  remove  the 
wreckage,  and  they  hastened  to  ot^ev. 

Freed  from  the  weight.  Colonel  Pen¬ 
nington  stretched  his  legs,  rolled  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  snorted  vio 
lently  several  times.  After  the  sixth 
snort  he  felt  so  much  better  that  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  catastrophe  came  to  him ;  he 
struggled  and  sat  up,  looking  around  a 
little  wildly. 

“Where  —  did  —  Cardigan  —  go?”  he 
gasped. 

One  of  his  men  pointed  to  the  timber 
into  which  the  enemy  had  just  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“Surround  him — take  him,”  Penning¬ 
ton  ordered.  “I’ll  give — a  month’s  pay 
— to  each  of — the  six  men  that  bring — 
that  scoundrel  to  me.  Get  him — 
quickly!  ’Understand?” 

Not  a  man  moved.  Pennington  shook 
with  fury.  “Get  him,”  he  croaked. 
“There  are  enough  of  you  to  do — the 
job.  Close  in  on  him — everybody.  I’ll 
give  a  month’s  pay  to — everybody.”  * 
(Contimied  next  week) 


And  She  Is  Still  Walking 

It  has  been  figured  out  that  a  fartn 
woman  in  the  United  States  living  on 
the  same  farm  for  fifty  years  has 
walked  5,710  miles  to  and  from  the 
well  and  has  carried  nearly  2,000  tons 
of  water,  according  to  a  report  from 
Ohio  extension  service.  It  would  have 
cost  only  $18  to  extend  a  pipe  from 
the  well  and  put  a  pump  in  the 
kitchen. 


Before  Storing  Machinery — Farm 
machinery  that  will  not  be  used  again 
until  next  spring  or  summer,  should 
I*  be  placed  under  cover  for  the  winter. 

Give  the  wearing  parts  a  good  cover- 
,  ing  of  oil.  A  little  paint  on  rusted  por- 
;■  tions  will  lengthen  the  implement’s  life. 


Why  Farmers  are  Turning  to 


Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


In  1922  Chevrolet  jumped  from 
seventh  to  second  place  insalesof 
all  cars,  and  to  first  place  in  sales 
of  fully  equipped  modern  cars* 

Purchases  by  farmers  were  the 
chief  factor  in  this  remarkable 
development* 

Farmers  are  shrewd  buyers 
and  study  costs  and  values  care¬ 
fully* 

They  want  automobiles  not  only 
of  low  first  price,  but  also  of  low 
later  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance* 

They  want  room,  comfort  and 


the  ability  to  stand  up  under 
hard  conditions* 

They  find  that  Chevrolet,  fully 
equipped  as  sold  is  the  best  value 
per  dollar  in  the  low-priced 
field,  and  neighbors  tell  them  it 
costs  least  per  mile  to  operate* 

They  find  it  roomy,  easy  to 
handle  and  reliable* 

They  like  its  finish  and  its  long 
stream  lines* 

That  is  why  the  farmer  demand 
for  Chevrolets  is  daily  increasing 
its  lead  among  modern,  quality 
automobiles* 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Roadster 
SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Touring  * 
SUPERIOR  TwoJPassenger  Utility  Coupe 
SUPERIOR  Four  Passenger  Sedanette  » 

SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Sedan  ,  ,  . 

SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  •  .  .  , 


$510 

525 

680 

850 

860 

510 


Chevrolet 


Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 


Ben— A  “Cat-Tale” 

And  Some  Sensible  Hints  for  First  Aid  at  Home 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-twp 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roli  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash- 
d(twn  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

fittings.  .T.ivr.SEIDENBERGrOO..Inc. 
545  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City 


No 

Wicks 
to  Trim 


Gents 


No 

Smoke 


Smell 


worth  of  common  kero-^ 
sene  or  coal  oil  will  keep 
this  Sanray  lamp  in 
operation  for  30  hoar*. 
Produces  300  candlm 
power  of  the  purest,  whitest  and 
best  light  known  to  science.  Nothing 
to  wear;  simple;  safe;  15  Days’ Trial 

FREE  Lantern 

As  a  special  introductory  offer,  we  will 
give  you  a  300  Candle  Power  Sunray 
Lantern  FREE  with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sunray  Lamp.  Lights  op  the  yard 
barn  like  a  search  light.  'Write 
today  for  full  information  and 
agency  proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 
Oapt.  3061  Chltsago,  III. 


A  few  weeks  ago  American  Agriculturist 
started  to  tell  th&  story  of  Ben,  the  famous 
mouse  catcher,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown 
whose  stories  of  animals  have  interested  all 
our  readers.  You  will  remember  that  wc  lelt 
Ben  sitting  on  a  barrel  full  of  mice  trying  to 
hold  about  six  which  he  had  covered  at  his 
first  jump. 

Then  we  looked  at  that  darling  cat. 

He  sat  perfectly  rigid,  not  daring  to 
stir  for  fear  of  losing  one  ,of  these 
mice.  His  eyes,  which  were  very  large 
anyhow-,  simply  bulged  right  out  of 
his"  head.  We  laughed  as  hard  as  we 
could,  but  we  helped  him  by  taking  the 
mice  out  one  at  a  time  from  under  each 
foot  and  killing  them.  As  we  took 
them  he  began  to  look  relieved,  and 
when  he  had  just  the  one  in  his  mouth 
left  he  soon  finished  him.  Such  a  lot 
of  mice  as  there  were  all  over  the  sides 
of  that  box!  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  ambitious  cat  frantic,  especially  to 
see  so  many  getting  away. 

Ben  Harrison  loved  music  and  when 
my  sister  played  and  sang  he  would 
hurry  on  a  trot,  climb  into  her  lap,  put 
a  front  paw  on  each  of  her  shoulders 
and  look  up  into  her_  face,  with  the 
most  angelic  look  on  his  face  you  ever 
saw.  He  was  always  completely 
charmed  with  the  music.  Now  _  Ben 
could  do  several  tricks.  He  could  jump 
over  your  clasped  hands  held  quite 
high.  He  would  shake  hands  and  roll 
over,  and  at  meal  times,  just  as  we 
would  start  eating,  all  at  once  in  would 
run  Ben.  Then  he  would  chase  his  tail 
round  and  round  until  he  would  be  so 
dizzy  that  he  would  stagger  around 
with  his  big  eyes  bulging  out.  When 
some  of  us  would  say,  “Oh,  see  Ben! 
Isn’t  he  cute!”  he  would  stop  and  purr, 
as  pleased  as  could  be. 

Well,  we  moved  from  there  one  day, 
and  Ben  never  seemed  to  like  fhe  new 
place.  He  often  went  back  where  we 
had  lived  and  once  had  quite  an  ad¬ 
venture. 

The  Wrong  Cow  in  the  Stable 

In  our  old  barn  was  a  ladder  which 
went  straight  up  the  side  into  the  hay¬ 
loft.  It  had  flat  rungs,  instead  of  the 
usual  round  ones.  At  the  foot  of  that 
ladder  were  the  stables  and  stanchions 
for  the  cows,  and  just  in  the  first 
stanchion  on  the  right  always  stood  a 
large  gentle  red  Durham  cow.  This 
cow  and  Ben  were  great  friends.  Ben 
would  come  down  the  ladder  back¬ 
wards,  very  carefully.  The  rungs  were 
quite  close  together  and  he  came  down 
easily.  When  he  was  almost  down,  he 
would  turn  and  jump  in  Red’s  feed  box, 
and  from  there  onto  her  back.  She 
never  seemed  to  mind  him  a  particle, 
but  ate  serenely  on.  He  would  sit 
there  and  wash  his  face,  then  jump 
down  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  was 
milking  her  and  he  would  milk  a  little 
stream  slowly  into  Ben’s  wide-open 
mouth.  He  would  soon  get  enough  and 
step  away  and  wash  up. 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 

KEAL  OPPORTUNITY !— A  stove  yob  can  use  for  getting  an 
early  breakfast  instead  of  lighting  the  big  kitchen  range.  Ideal 
for  cooking,  heating  water,  warming  baby’s  milk  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies.  Hundreds  of  uses  indoors  and  out  for  this 

STERNO 

Canned  Heat  Folding  Stove 

Send  10c  and  this  ad  to  Sterna  Corp..  9  East  37th  St,  biew  York  City,  Dept  F-l,  and  stove  will  be  sent  prepaid 


Clutch  Pencil  Given  For  Eight  Names 

Regular  sizes  inches  long,  nickel 

plated.  Complete  with  pocket 

?r^e."AtwTyTsharfandtafy  OUR  OFF£/?T^ncU  sent  postpaid,  for  names 

and  addresis  of  eight  farmers,  living  anywhere  m  the  United  States,  each  having  five 
cows  or  more.  Give  correct  names  and  addresses.  Write  plainly.  This  offer  is  open 
to  only  one  person  In  each  family.  Only  one  list  of  eight  names  wanted  from  each 
person.  No  one  person  may  receive  more  than  one  pencil. 

^  We  want  to  make  these  folks  a  very  attf active  proposition,  and  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  if  you  want  it.  ^ 

The  Dairy  Farmer,  E.T.Mereahh,  Pub.,  f  t  Success  Bldg.,  Des  n/lomea,  fa. 


Now  comes  the  most  exciting  part  of 
my  story.  The  people  who  -moved  there 
after  we  left  had  just  such  a  looking 
cow  as  we  had,  and  she  was  just  put 
in  that  stanchion  as  luck  would  have 
it,  and,  of  course,  she  did  not  know 
of  Ben  Harrison  or  of  his  habits  either. 
Well,  one  morning  Mr.  Lane  was  milk¬ 
ing  and  had  a  pail  nearly  full.  Ben 
Hari'ison  came  down  that  ladder  as 
usual,  jumped  into  the  feedbox  and  on 
that  cow’s  back.  When  whiz,  bang! 
away  went  Mr.  Lane’s  pail  of  milk, 
and  the  cat,  too.  When  things  calmed 
down  a  little  Mr.  Lane  got  to  his  feet 
and  picked  up  a  perfectly  demoralized 
milk  pail.  He  looked  around  and  there 
sat  Ben  soaked  in  warm  milk,  and 
pawing  out  his  eyes  with  first  one  paw 
and  then  the  other. 

Mr.  Lane  sat  down  and  laughed  until 
the  tears  came.  He  took  it  like  a  sport 
and  never  held  any  grudge  against 
Ben.  When  he  told  us  about  it  the 
next  day,  we  explained  why  Ben  did 
such  mischief.  But  they  said  that 
when  Ben  came  back  to  visit  he  never 
came  near  that  cow  again.  He  had 
learned  from  experience,  which  humans 
do  not  always  do! 


FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  FLESH 

ALICE  M.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Before  attempting  to  remove  a  foreign 
body  from  the  flesh,  cleanse  the  part 
with  some  good  disinfecting  solution, 
as  soap  well  diluted  with  water,  and 
boiled  until  sterile.  If  this  is  imprac¬ 
tical,  the  wound  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  after  the  substance  is  re¬ 
moved.  A  good  treatment  is  to  apply 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution 
of  baking  soda  made  with  boiling 
water,  cooled,  and  the  injured  part 
soaked  in  it  while  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  afterwards  wrapped  up  in 
dressing  made  of  clean  gauze,  or  absor¬ 
bent  cotton.  Then  bandage  carefully. 
The  painting  of  the  wound  with  iodine 
for  a  small  puncture  is  the  simplest 
method  of  treatment. 

For  home  treatment,  a  penknife, 
needle  or  other  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  cleansed  by  passing  back 
and  forth  through  a  lamp  or  candle,  or 
match-flame,  until  danger  from  infection 
from  their  use  is  eliminated,  and  then 
used  to  remove  the  foreign  body.  The 
needle  makes  a  very!  good  probe  when  the 
object  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
skin  or  below  it.  Introduce  the  point 
into  the  opening  and  gently  move  it 
about  until  it  clicks  against  the  foreign 
body.  Its  location  thus  determined,  it 
becomes  easy  to  remove  the  offending 
object  without  unnecessary  injury  to 
the  tissues. 

Another  method  of  extracting  a 
thorn,  needle  or  splinter  from  the  flesh 
is  to  apply  steam.  This  is  done  by 
nearly  filling  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
with  hot  water,  then  pressing  the  in¬ 
jured  part  down  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  holding  it  there  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  steam  should  loosen  the  for¬ 
eign  body  and  bring  it  to  the  surface, 
after  which  it  may  be  easily  extricated. 

Should  this  method  fail,  the  wound 
should  be  incised  to  the  extent  of  thor¬ 
oughly  exposing  the  foreign  body  and 
every  fragment  removed.  This  is 
preferably  the  work  of  a  physician, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  such  a 
wound  should  have  sterile  dressing  to 
protect  it  from  becoming  infected. 


To  Keep  Hands  From  Chapping 

The  following  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  chapped  hands  and  face  and  a  good 
preventive  as  well.  Add  five  cents 
worth  of  tincture  of  benzoin  and  five 
cents  worth  of  glycerine  to  a  pint  of 
water  (rain  water  is  best) .  Moisten 
the  hands  with  this  at  night  when  re¬ 
tiring  and  as  often  as  convenient  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Loose  mittens  made  of 
white  outing  flannel  worn  at  night  are 
also  a  great  help  in  the  care  of  hands. 
I  find  it  not  advisable  to  use  glycerine 
alone.  It  seems  to  be  too  strong  and 
reddens  and  thickens  the  skin  unless 
properly  diluted.  When  thin  it  has  the 
opposite  and  desired  effect. —  (Mrs. 
W.  H.  H.,  Virginia. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


for  this  complete  set.  of  guar¬ 
anteed  semi-porcelain  china. 
Absolutely  Free.  No  extra 
money,  to  pay.  Most  startling 

- — »^^„^offer  ever 

- - ^^made.  Just 

. the  set  for 

^ - “'tX  ^"nr'ily  of  six. 

- - Yours  free. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  you  can  have  cameras,  rifles,  jew¬ 
elry,  etc.,  absolutely  free.  Simply  sell  40  packets  of 
guaranteed  fresh  garden  seed  to  your  friends.  Only  10c, 
for  large  packet.  Sell  out  in  an  hour;  most  people  buy  10 
packets.  Rush  your  order.  Be  first  in  your  town.  Our  ten 
years  experience  is  your  guarantee  of  a  square  deal- 
40  packets  of  seed  and  big  p^remium  list  sent  on  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address.  Get  the  set.  Write  today. 


the  Barr  Mfq.(brp.  Box 


New  Lamp  Invention 

Beats  Electricity 


Beautiful  Lamp  Gives  400  Candle 
Power  For  Less  Than  >4 
Cent  A  Night 


Any  home  may  now  have  the  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  at  practically  no  cost  through  the 
remarkable  invention  of  B.  J.  Davis,  a  Kansas 
City  expert  mechanic. 

This  amazing  invention,  called  the  Economy 
Lamp,  is  beautifully  designed  and  an  ornament 
to  any  home.  There  is  no  wick,  chimney  or 
odor.  It  lights  instantly  and  gives  more  light 
than  20  electric  light  bulbs,  27  lamps  or  400 
candles  at  a  cost  of  less  than  14  cent  a  night. 
It  is  so  simple,  a  child  can  operate  it  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  and  carry  it  anywhere. 

So  proud  is  Mr.  Davis  of  his  invention  that 
he  wants  to  send  an  Economy  Lamp  free  to  try, 
to  any  reader  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
will  write  for  it.  If  you  want  plenty  of  soft, 
brilliant,  healthful  light  you  should  accept  this 
generous  offer  without  obligation  by  simply 
sending  your  name  and  address  to  B.  Davis, 
628  Economy  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  before 
.this  special  introductory  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Hills  Cascara  Biomide  Quinine 


<31  ve:im 

Areal  machine  which 
reproduces  talking, 
singing  and  dance 
music.  Guaranteed 
lots  of  fun.  Given  free  for 
selling  only  sopkts.  Garden 
Si>ot  Seeds  at  lo  cents  a  pkt. 
Send  no  money^'we  trusi 
you*  Write  for  seeds  today 
Lancaster  Co.  Seed 

Sta,  102,  PARADISE,  PA 


Handsome,  guaranteed  time 
keeper,  given  for  selling  only  49 
packs  of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds 
(mention  which)  at  lOe  per  large 
pacL  Easily  sold  —  EARN  BIG 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Get 
sample  lot  today.  Sendnomoney. 
We  trust  you  till  seeds  arc  sold. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO  -  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  F.alling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

(Hic.  and  .$1.00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  X.Y. 
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esigns  for  Winter  Sewing 


And  Some  Unusual  Recipes  for  the  Lowly  Potato 


Mpn^ome^Waitl  S  Gl 


The  sailor  suit  has  become  a  staple 
both  for  boys  and  girls,  although  the 
girls  seem  to  have  adopted  the  straight 
middy  blouse  for  their  own.  The  pat¬ 
terns  chosen  this 
week  illustrate  an 
everyday  middy 
with  pleated  skirt 
for  the  girV  and  a 
smart  little  suit 
with  the  regula¬ 
tion  big  collar 
and  band  trim¬ 
ming  for  the  boy. 

The  skirt  of  the 
two-piece  middy 
dress  is  joined  to 
an  underwaist. 
This  is  especially 
good  for  school 
and  separate  mid¬ 
dies,  in  wash  ma¬ 
terials,  may  be 
made  for  all-the- 
year  round  wear. 

No.  1300  cuts 
in  sizes  4  to  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1  %  yards 
36-inch  material 
for  blouse  and  2 
yards  36-inch  m.aterial  for  skirt,  collar 
and  cuffs.  Price  12  cents  in  stamps. 

Every  small  boy  has  a  hankering  for 
things  nautical,  and  the  youngster  who 
gets  this  suit  will  feel  like  a  regular 
sailor  lad.  Although 
they  may  be  omit¬ 
ted,  the  applied 
yoke  and  shield  of 
the  blouse,  the 
white  braid,  the 
tailored  pocket  and 
the  lacing,  all  make 
the  little  suit  just 
like  a  sailor’s  uni¬ 
form.  Either  cloth 
or  wash  goods  can 
be  made  up  effect¬ 
ively  in  this  style. 

No.  1540  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1 V2  yards 
36-inch  material 
with  %  yard  22- 
in  c  h  contrasting 
and  3  %  yards 
braid.  Price  12 
cents  in  stamps. 

To  Order:  Write 
name  and  address, 
number  of  pattern  and  size  very  plainly. 
Enclose  12  cents  in  stamps  for  each 
pattern  ordered.  Send  orders  to  the 
Fashion  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  Book  of  Fashions 
is  still  obtainable.  It  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  10  cents.  Address  your  order 
to  the  Fashion  Department. 

- - 

THE  PROPEH  CARE  OF  SHOES 


HARRY  J.  BURKE 

Every  woman  likes  to  have  her  shoes 
suit  her  costume,  and  certainly,  the 
comfortable  low-heeled  walking  shoe 
meant  for  the  street  would  look^grotes- 
que  on  the  ballroom  floor.  There  must 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  shoes  in  the 
closet,  but  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  making  them  last  as  long  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  keep  them  away 
from  heat,  which  takes  the  resiliency 
from  the  leather.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
place  wet  shoes  near  a  fire  or  radiator. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  dry  slowly, 
and  one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  do  this 
is  to  stuff  them  tightly  with  crumbled 
newspaper,  leaving  them  lying  on  their 
sides  until  dry.  The  paper  not  only 
absorbs  the  moisture,  but  helps  to.  re¬ 
tain  the  shape  and  prevents  shrinking. 
Farmers  recognize  this  by  pouring 
grain,  usually  heated  a  trifle,  into  their 
boots  when  they  come  in  from  soaked 
fields. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  waterproof 
the  soles  of  house  and  street  shoes 
by  allowing  them  to  stand  overnight 
in  a  saucer  of  oil.  Some  persons  var¬ 
nish  the  soles  of  their  shoes  periodi¬ 
cally.  Polishing  a  new  pair  of  shoes 


before  they  are  worn  keeps  them  in 
condition  longer,  but  use  paste  rather 
than  the  liquid  application  for  regular 
treatment.  The  liquid  application, 
though  convenient  for  emergency  use, 
or  for  the  heels,  sometimes  causes  the 
leather  to  crack  as  it  lacks  the  soften¬ 
ing  qualities  of  oil  paste.  Two  parts 
of  olive  oil  to  one  part  of  milk  is  a 
good,  homemade  dressing  for  any 
leather  article,  whether  shoes,  belts, 
bags,  or  gloves.  A  reliable  brand  of 
furniture  polish  often  makes  the  best 
dressing  for  tan  shoes. 

For  suede,  an  emery  board  is  recom¬ 
mended  but  if  not  obtainable,  a  stiff 
brush  will  suffice. 


NOVEL  POTATO  RECIPES 


NELLE  PORTREY 


During  the  winter,  when,  with  many 
of  us,  the  potato  is  the  only  fresh  vege¬ 
table,  the  good  cook  is  ever  on  the 
alert  for  new  ways  of  serving  it.  The 
potato  is  no  longer  merely  served 
creamed  for  a  holiday  dish  or  boiled, 
with  gravy,  for  every-day  meals.  The 
recipes  given  below  all  have  the  virtue 
of  being  “tried  and  true,”  yet  novel 
ways  of  using  the  favorite  American 
vegetable. 

Browned  Potatoes 

This  is  a  popular  way  of  serving 
potatoes;  popular  with  men  because 
they  are  certainly  delicious,  and  popu¬ 
lar  with  women  l^cause  the  very  small 
potatoes  may  be  used  in  this  way, 
although  if  there  are  no  small  ones, 
larger  ones  may  be  cut  in  pieces  about 
IV2  inches  across. 

After  the  potatoes  are-  peeled  and 
cut  in  the  right  size,  boil  them  in 
salted  water  until  nearly  soft.  Drain 
and  fry  in  deep  fat  till  well  browned. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  serve  hot. 

Potato  Puff 

Mash  2  cups  of  hot,  boiled  potato 
and  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Stir  well  and  add  %  cup  of  rich  milk, 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg.  Beat  till  light  and  creamy 
and  fold  in  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg.  Put  in  a  baking  dish  and  dot 
with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  till  lightly 
browned  and  serve  hot. 


Potato  Omelet 

Add  6  eggs  to  1  cup  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beat  well  and  add  1  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  flour,  1  pint  of  milk, 
and  V4  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Pour 
in  a  hot,  buttered  skillet  and  bake  till 
brown  in  a  vei'y  quick  oven.  Serve 
hot. 

Potato  Gems 

To  1  cup  of  mashed  potatoes  add  2 
eggs,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  lard  or 
other  shortening  and  1  cup  of  sweet 
milk.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stilf  batter.  Drop  in 
greased  gem  pans  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 

Potato  Biscuit 

Sift  2  cups  of  flour  with  1  teaspoon 
salt  and  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Into  this  rub  a  heaping  teaspoon 
shortening.  Into  the  flour  mixture  rub 
a  cup  of  mashed  potatoes.  Add  enough 
cold  sweet  milk  to  make  the  mixture 
cling  together.  Place  on  a  floured  board 
and  without  kneading,  roll  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  one-third  inch.  Place  in 
floured  biscuit  tins  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Potato  biscuits  should  not 
be  baked  in  as  hot  an  oven  as  plain 
flour  biscuits. 


To  keep  raisins  from  sinking  in  a 
cake  or  bread,  they  may  be  creamed 
with  the  butter,  then  the  sugar  added, 
and  the  regular  process  of  bread  or 
cake-making  proceeded  with  in  the 
usual  order.  The  cake  or  bread  will  be 
darker  and  richer  looking  when  this 
method  is  employed. 


A  dressing  of  two  parts  of  beeswax 
to  one  part  of  mutton  fat  melted  to¬ 
gether  will  make  shoes  as  nearly  “wa¬ 
terproof”  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
Apply  at  night  and  wipe  well  next 
morning  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 

\ 


New  Spring  Catalogue 
READY  for  You 


Send  the  Coupon  Below 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 


It  is  completed.  The  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  is  now  ready. 

Months  of  work  searching  for  bargains,  experts  visiting  all  the 
markets  of  America,  better  and  still  better  values.  Now  the  book  is 
complete.  And  one  copy  is  YOURS  Free. 

In  all  our  Fifty  Years  Service  to  the  American  Public  we  have  never 
offered  you  better  values — bigger  bargains  in  dependable,  serviceable 
goods  and  larger  savings  for  you. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  thrifty  man,  of  every  prudent  woman,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this  new 
complete  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  Family 

For  the  Man:  Suits  of  all  vir¬ 
gin  wool,  as  low  as  $14.95.  Every¬ 
thing  else  a  man  wears  of  equally 
high  quality  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  Everything  a  man  uses 
from  tools  to  farm  machinery  at 
a  saving. 

For  the  Woman:  The  best  New 
York  Styles  in  all  kinds  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  Everything  needed 
to  make  a  house  a  home.  Every¬ 
thing  a  woman  buys  for  home, 
herself  or  children — and  always 
at  a  saving. 

We  repeat — one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours  Free.  Don’t 
you,  at  least,  miss  the  pleasure, 
the  surprising  bargains,  the  big 
saving  that  may  just  as  well  be 
yours.  Send  this  coupon  back  to¬ 
day! 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co. 

CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  ST.  PAUL 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  You. 

After  much  work,  and  study,  origi¬ 
nating  and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  a  system 
that  makes  certain  a  very  quick  and 
satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  is  now  actu¬ 
ally  being  shipped  and  on  its  way  to 
the  customer  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  48  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that  “Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


Mail  the  coupon  below  to  the 
one  of  our  five  houses 
that  is  nearest  you. 


j  To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  86  CO. 

I  Dept.  80-H 

I  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
I  Portland,  Ore.  (Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house 
I  nearest  you. ) 

I  Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
I  Ward’s  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 

I 

j  Name . 

I  ' 

I 

I  Address . . . 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  6,  1C' 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


APPLE  MARKET  CONTINUES  DULL 

Boxed  apple  receipts  at  New  York 
still  greatly  exceed  barrel  apple  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  market  for  barrels  con¬ 
tinues  dull.  Fancy  colored  stock  met  a 
fairly  steady  demand  at  New  York,  but 
demand  was  light  for  ordinary.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  160  cars  less  last  week  than 
the  week  previous.  Out  of  304  cars 
received,  176  were  boxed  from  the  West 
and  112  were  barreled  from  New  York 
State. 

F.  O.  B.  sales  at  Rochester  were  very 
limited.  British  markets  are  weaker. 
Up  to  December  16  exports  this  season 
totaled  1,000,771  barrels  and  1,802,272 
boxes. 

Because  of  the  heavy  stocks  in  stor¬ 
age,  the  future  of  the  market  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  following  were  wholesale  prices 
per  barrel  at  New  York,  December  27 : 

Apples  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwin..  $4.75®5  $5.2o@5.50  $4  @4.50 

Greening..  4.50@4.75  5  3.75@4.25 

McIntosh.  7.50@8  8.25@8.50  6.50@7, 

Northern  Spy5.50@6  .6.25@6.50..  4.50@5 

Ben  Davis  3  @3.25  3.50@3.75  2.50@2  75 

Potatoes  Tend  to  Move  More  Freely 
Reports  from  various  shipping  points 
indicate  that  there  was  a  tendency 
for  potatoes  to  move  more  freely  in  the 
country  last  week.  In  up-State  New 
York  the  general  price  paid  to  farmers 
seemed  to  be  about  45  cents  per  bushel, 
with  some  higher  offers.  A  cold  snap 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  would 
undoubtedly  cause  a  higher  market,  as 
it  would  check  shipments  from  north¬ 
ern  sections  and  quicken  demand. 

Long  Island  Green  Mountains  contin¬ 
ued  to  sell  at  $1  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  in 
limited  quantities,  but  in  general  the 
market  was  about  90  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  higher  than  the  situation  of 
supply  and  demand  would  seem  to 
warrant. 


HORSE -BLANKETS 

PURE -WOOL -HORSE  BLANKETS 

Direct-to-you-at-factory-prices 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Today 

MILVO  AWNING  &  TENT  WORKS 

ROME.  N.  Y. 

BOOK  ON 

(  DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

^  Mailed  free  to  any  address 

by  the  author. 

America’s  Pioneer  H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dog  Remedies  129  West  24th  St.,  New  York 

1923  Model 
OHAWA 


Write  for  Special  Low 
I  Prices  and  FREE  Engine  BookI 

„  .  OTTAWA  MFO.  CO. 

|]OS4-UKinaStreet,  Ottawa.  Kana. 
iDeskl054-H  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  BETTER  JOB  NOW! 


Learn  good  trade  in  a  few  weeks.  12  million  autos, 
trucks  and  tractors  need  service.  Repairmen  needed. 
Write  toda.v  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
681  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


T-l  X  npT-ixT'T'C' —  Write  today  for  FREE  instruc- 
I  p,l\  I  ^  lien  book  and  Evidence  of  Con- 
^  ception  blank.  Send  sketch  or 

model  for  examination  and  opinion;  strictly  confidential. 
No  delay  in  my  offices  ;  my  reply  special  delivery.  Re¬ 
asonable  terms.  Personal  attention.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wrestling;  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  homo  by  mail. 
Wondert'ullessonspreparedby  world’ 8‘champions 
Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  yoD  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re¬ 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
_ bigmenwith  ease.  Write  for  free  book.  State  ape. 

Farmer  Bnms  School,  4S0i  Railway  Bldg.  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured, 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  CATALOG  FREE 

Fullvdescribed, map, photos,  many  stocked  and  equipped. 
Finest  climate,  markets,  schools.  Hundreds  of  bargains. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549-AO  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  of 
model  of  your  invention  for 
exam  i  na  t  ion .  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  328  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

R/1  RDPFnQ  Profitable  pure-bred 

Dt  Dl\ril!iL'0  Northern  raised  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  30th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  822,  Mankato.  Minn. 


Maine  potatoes  sold  affer  Christmas 
at  about  $1.25  per  cwt.,  delivered  at 
Harlem  yards,  and  $1.30  per  cwt.,  de¬ 
livered  at  33rd  Street.  These  moved 
to  retailers  and  jobbers  at  about  $2.85 
per  180  pounds  bulk. 

New  Bermuda  potatoes  are  now  in 
the  market  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
bring  the  top  price  down  to  $10  per 
barrel,  although  the  first  shipments 
brought  $15. 

The  Michigan  Potato  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  taking  the  initiative  in  call¬ 
ing  a  conference  of  potato  shippers  and 
growers  for  January  15  at  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago,  to  consider  the  problem 
of  marketing  this  year’s  enormous 
crop.  The  situation  calls  for  the  most 
profound  study  and  analysis,  they 
state.  One  prominent  potato  man 
claims  that  restaurants  charge  too 


much  and  chain  stores  too  little  for 
potatoes,  and  that  the  jobber  must  be 
encouraged  with  a  wider  margin  than 
he  is  now  getting,  or  he  will  discontinue 
handling  potatoes  this  season,  greatly 
handicapping  distribution. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  at  New  York  in 
week,  there  was  a  slightly  better  de¬ 
cars,  of  which  79  came  from  Long 
Island  and  61  from  up-State  New 
York. 

Sweet  Potatoes — During  the  last 
week  there  was  a  slightly  better  de¬ 
mand  for  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  barreled  Vir¬ 
ginia  sweets.  Some  fancy  graded  stock 
went  up  to  $1.50  per  bushel  hamper, 
but  most  Jerseys  sold  at  60  cents  to 
$1.25,  depending  on  quality.  The  Ocean 
County  New  Jersey  Sweet  Potato 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association  made 
its  first  shipment  of  graded  sweets  to 
the  New  York  market  last  week.  They 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Cabbage  Holds  Steady 

Old-crop  ^Danish  cabbage  was  in 
moderate  supply  in  the  week  before 
New  Year’s,  and  the  market  was 
steady,  especially  for  fancy,  firm,  green 
stock.  Wholesale  prices,  however,  were 
$1  to  $2  lower  per  ton  on  December  27 
than  the  week  before.  Best  white,  bulk, 
per  ton,  sold  at  $20  @  22,  with  a  few 
small  sales  of  fancy  green  at  $23,  ordi¬ 
nary  $18.  Red  cabbage  was  slightly 
more  plentiful,  but  continued  at  $45 @ 
50  per  ton  for  fancy  large.  Out  of  80 
carloads  received  at  New  York  in  pre¬ 
vious  week,  78  came  from  New  York 
State. 

Onions  Moving  Earlier  Than  Usual 

As  usual,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  bulk  of  offerings  of  onions  were 
fancy,  well  colored  and  large  sized,  for 
which  there  was  a  firm  market.  The 
best  onions  were  received  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  sold  December  27  at 
$2.75  @  2.85  for  No.  1  Yellow,  best,  with 


a  few  small  sales  up  to  $3.  Present 
prices  for  best  yellows  are  about  half 
what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
but  No.  2s  are  very  little  lower. 
Orange  County  yellows,  $2.25  @2.50; 
reds,  best,  $2  @  2.15.  Total  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  of  onions  in  the  country  to 
date  exceed  those  last  year  to  same  date 
by  several  thousand  cars.  One  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  onions  in  this  market 
said  last  week  that  this  is  the  first  time 
this  season  he  has  been  able  to  make  any 
money  on  onions.  The  best  demand  for 
them  usually  comes  just  before  Easter, 
but  ordinary  stock  should  be  moved 
whenever  a  good'  market  can  be  found. 

Butter  Weakens  Slightly,  Reserves 
Short 

After  months  of  continual  advanc¬ 
ing,  butter  prices  declined  slightly  last 


week.  Increasing  supplies  of  foreign 
butter  caused  a  weaker  feeling  among 
buyers.  Creamery  extra  was  54  cents 
on  December  27,  one  cent  lower  than 
the  week  before.  Reserve  stocks  in 
storage  at  New  York  are  now  down  to 
3,657,302  pounds,  as  compared  with 
10,346,906  pounds  this  time  last  year. 
In  the  four  largest  markets  storage 
holdings  are  19,000,000  pounds  less 
than  last  year.  Winter  production  in 
this  country  has  so  far  shown  no 
increase. 

Importations  of  foreign  butter  here 
so  far  this  fall  and  winter  total  19,- 
579  casks  Danish,  50  casks  Holland 
and  100  boxes  Argentine.  At  least 
3,000  casks  of  Danish  are  due  here  be¬ 
fore  January,  and  altogether  about 
98,500  casks  of  New  Zealand  butter 
are  reported  either  on  the  way  or  about 
to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  A  large 
portion  of  this  New  Zealand  butter  has 
already  been  sold  to  chain  stores.  The 
dairy  industry  in  New  Zealand  is  re¬ 
ported  by  trade  commissioners  to  be 
undergoing  a  remarkable  development. 

Near-by  Eggs  Drop  Eleven  to  Twelve 
Cents 

All  near-by  eggs  dropped  11  to  12 
cents  per  dozen  last  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  weak.  Receipts  were 
much  larger,  and  future  prospects  are 
very  uncertain.  The  top  quotations  for 
New  Jersey  hennery  whites  and  other 
near-bys  of  equivalent  quality  was 
61c  on  December  27,  compared  with 
71  @ 73c  a  week  previous.  Some  very 
fancy  near-by  eggs,  both  white  and 
brown,  brought  premiums  above  quota¬ 
tions.  The  mild  weather  around  Christ¬ 
mas  caused  greater  production,  and 
buyers  became  more  cautious. 

Storage  eggs  continued  to  move  free¬ 
ly.  Reserve  stocks  at  New  York,  how¬ 
ever,  were  about  10,000  cases  in  excess 
of  a  year  ago  on  December  23.  In  the 
four  largest  markets  of  the  country  the 
reserve  stocks  were  1,114,713  cases  on 


December  23,  as  compared  with  815,113 
cases  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
apparent  movement  of  eggs  into  chan¬ 
nels  of  consumption  was  lower  last 
week  than  in  either  of  the  two  weeks 
preceding  and  less  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  last  year. 

Poultry  Market  Dull  After  Holidays 

Turkeys  arrived  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  just  before  Christmas  that  prices 
dropped  6  to  8  cents,  and  at  close  fancy 
Western  turkeys  sold  at  42  @  45c. 
Since  Christmas,  speculators  have  se¬ 
cured  for  freezing  a  good  many  cars  at 
44  @  45c  for  young  toms  and  35c  for 
old  toms.  All  poultry  declined  after 
close  of  Christmas  market,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  recover  till  after  New 
Year’s.  The  receipts  of  fresh  killed 
poultry  continues  heavy.  Market  is 
very  weak  for  hard,  coarse  and  poor 
quality  stock,  but  fancy,  soft-meated 
chickens  sell  well.  Dressed  geese  are 
in  good  demand,  but  ducks  have  been 
rather  slow.  Although  fowls  are  in 
liberal  supply,  they  move  well  at  steady 
prices. 

The  receipts  of  live  poultry  have 
been  extraordinarily  heavy.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  good,  but  not  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  supply  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Fancy,  heavy  fowls  have  sold 
most  easily.  (See  quotation  in  center 
of  page.) 

Country  Dressed  Meats  Hold  Fairly 
Steady 

Although  receipts  of  dressed  calves 
'were  light,  they  exceeded  the  demand 
last  week  and  sold  slowly.  Wholesale 
prices  were  1  cent  per  pound  lower  on 
all  grades  than  a  week  previous.  Per 
pound,  choice,  17  @  18c;  good  to  prime, 

15  @  16c;,  nKedium„  12  @  14c;  small, 
8@10c;  with  skins,  18  @  24c. 

Dressed  pigs  found  a  fair  demand  at 
steady  prices.  Per  pound,  white, 
skinned,  roasting,  10  to  15  pounds,  30c; 

16  to  40  pounds,  20  @  23c;  40  to  60 
pounds,  15  @  16c. 

Live  Stock — The  market  steady  on 
all  kinds  of  live  stock  last  week,  and 
prices  were  practically  unchanged  f/om 
previous  week. 

Hay  Market  Dull  After  Christmas 
Spurt 

The  advance  in  hay  prices  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  did  not  continue,  and 
on  December  27  the  market  was  dull, 
with  prices  barely  steady.  Owing  to 
heavier  supplies,  Brooklyn  prices  were 
about  $1  per  ton  lower  than  at  33rd 
Street.  Prices  on  December  27  were 
practically  the  same  as  a  week  before. 
The  new  Federal  hay  grades  will  be 
used  exclusively  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  after  January  1.  It  would  be  well 
for  every  hay  shipper  to  write  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  secure 
a  copy  of  them. 

Feed  Market  Inactive 

The  Buffalo  feed  market  was  quiet 
and  inactive  after  holiday  recess,  pi’ev- 
ious  quotations  ruling.  Corn  declined 

1  cent  per  bushel. 

Prices  quoted  by  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  December  27 
on  carlots  f.  o.  b,  Buffalo,  100-pound 
sacks,  per  ton,  follow:  Gluten  feed, 
$44-25  @  45 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $49.50  @  50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  43 
per  cent,  $54.75  @  55.25;  oil  meal,  33 
to  34  per  cent,  local  billed,  $54  @  54.50; 
dried  brewer’s  grains,  $49  @  50 ;  stand¬ 
ard  spring  bran,  $32.30  @  32!80;  hard 
winter  bran,  $33.25  @  33.80;  standard 
spring  middlings,  $31.55@32.05 ;  choice 
flour  middlings,  $35.50  @36;  white 
hominy,  $36.30  @  36.80. 

Grain — The  following  were  cash  grain 
quotations  per  bushel  at  New  York 
the  last  week  in  December:  No.  2  red 
wheat,  $1.41;  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.41; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  91c;  No.  2  mixed, 
90%c;  No.  2  white  oats,  56c;  No.  3 
white  oats,  55c;  barley  for  malting, 
82  @  84c;  i-ye  for  export,  $1.05.  At  Chi¬ 
cago:  No.  2  red  wheat  sold  at  $1.32^4 
@1.34;  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.27%; 
No.  2  white  corn,  74  @  74%c;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  74  @  74%c;  No.  2  white 
oats,  45%  @46c;  No.  3  wheat,  43%  @ 
44%c;  barley,  64  @  72c;  rye,  9i%c. 
Grain  prices,  Buffalo,  per  bushel:  No. 

2  yellow  corn,  new,  84%c;  No.  3  yellow 
corn,  new,  83%c;  No.  2  white  oats, 
new,  53c;  No.  3  white  oats,  51c. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  hold  on  December  27 : 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 
Hennery,  whites,  extra  lancy . 


Extra  first 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extra  fancy . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 

Extra  first . 

Pullets . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Shipping  hay . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Rye  straw  No.  i . 


Live  Poultry>  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy.  .  .  . 
Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy. 
Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy. 
Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers  .  . . 


New  York 
60@62 
56@58 
51@54 
50@51 
48@50 
52@55 
50@54 
49@51 
44@46  ■ 


54 

62@53 

44@47 


$24@25 

21@23 

18@20 

24@25 

24@25 


Buffalo 

5'6@58 

60@52 

'52@55 


5S@59 

54@55 

49@53 


$19@20 


21@25 

24@25 

18@19 

16@20 

19@20 

23@25 

17@18 

13%  @15 1/3 
4@5%' 

12@14 
4y2@5 1/2 

14%@16 

18 1/2®  16 

6@7y2 

6y2@7 

8%  @91/3 

9 

Phila. 

'  ■  "46 


$20@21 

17@19 

13@14 

19@20 

12.50@13 


25@27 

19@22 

23@24 

16@17 


/ 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


f 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  ,ii»avy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several- registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Pleasant  Hill  Berkshires 

Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and  Boars 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
DAY  &  YOUNG,  Washington,  Pa.,  R6 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  Litters 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  10,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

yearling  ewes  for  sale;  good  individuals.  Bred  to 
Lamb  In  March.  ARTlil  R  S.  UAVis,  thlli,  S.  Y. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Get  a  bunch  of  early  chicks.  Have  that  idle  brooder 
earning  money.  The  first  broilers  are  the  money  makers. 
Prices  now:  Bull'.  Barreil  Hocks,  Beds,  Auconas.  Min- 
orcas,  18c  each;  White,  Brown,  H u if  Leghorns.  16c  each; 
Broiler  chicks.  Tic  each.  Write  for  prices  for  future 
delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Aticona,  Wliite  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  H'DMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS. 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  PI.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


RURAL  CHICKS 

from  MICHKiVN  CERTIFIED  S.  V.  ENCLISU  yiH.VIN.  White 
Leghorns^  Browu  Leghorns,  and  Aiiconas.  HUY  DIKK('T  from 
our  large  rural  poultry  institution  and  save  money.  LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT  allowed  on  all  orders  booke<l  now.  •ACT  QUICKLY! 
Ask  for  our  tree  valuable  catalogue  and  attractive  prices.  Our 
chicks  are  shipped  postpaid  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction 
and  100<2  live  delivery. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Zeeland  R  No.  1  Dept.  A  Michigan 


FEBRUARY  CHICKS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

H)%  will  book  your  order  for  Strickler’s  pure-bred,  vig 
orous  pepful  baby  chicks.  Hatches  February  12-19-26  and 
each  week  thereafter.  B.irr  in  English  large  type  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  $20  per  100,  $95  per  500;  S.  C.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  $16  per  100,  $75  per  500;  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
$18  per  100,  $85  per  500.  Special  delivery  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

LEONARD  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS 


$11  AND  UP.  Hogan  tested,  heavy  laying. 
Barred  and  VV'hite  Bocks,  Beds,  -Anconas. 
Minorcas.  50,  S8.r>0:  100,  S16:  i500,  $77.50.  Buff 

Orpingtona,  White  Wyandottes,  50,  $9;  100,  $17.60; 
600,  $85.  Wh  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  60,  $7.50;  100, 
$14:  500,  $07. 50.  Mixed,  $11  per  100  straight.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  from 
this  ad.  Catalog  free.  Also  eggs  for  hatching. 

Bank  Reference. 

TRl-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  510  Archbold,  Ohio 


TIPF  A  IM  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

*  11  1  I  tJ  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Bocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTKY  FAKM,  R.  No.  33.  PhoenilviUe,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


A  Half  Century  of  Breeding 

The  recent  announcements  of  the 
coming  dispersals  of  the  Holstein 
herds  of  Ward  and  Ralph  Stevens,  to 
be  held  jointly  in  the  Syracuse  Sale 
Pavilion,  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
final  chapter  of  an  interesting  story  of 
Holstein  development,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  half  a  century — the  story 
of  the  building  up  of  the  Stevens  herds. 

In  1876,  one  of  the  Holstein  pioneers 
of  the  country,  Henry  Stevens,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Brookside  herd  on  his  farm 
at  Lacona,  N.  Y.  By  careful  attention 
to  selection  of  foundation  stock  and 
through  the  use  of  high-class  herd 
sires,  Brookside  Herd  rapidly  became 
one  of  the  best-known  herds  in  the 
country.  When,  in  1894,  the  system  of 
official  testing  was  first  established, 
the  Stevens  herd,  which  had  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  unofficial  records,  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  lead,  being  the  first 
herd  aside  from  the  Michigan  State 
College,  to  make  an  official  test.  The 
first  association  prize  list,  published  in 
1894,  shows  that  sixteen,  of  the  twenty- 
seven  prizes  offered  went  to  the  herd 
of  Henry  Stevens  &  Sons. 

Famous  among  the  foundation  cows 
in  the  herd  was  De  Kol  2d,  the  first 
26-pound  cow.  She  was  the  foundation 
cow  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  of 
the  breed.  Her  blood  had  been  widely 
scattered  through  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  her  influence  had  been  ex¬ 
erted  to  a  profound  degree  everywhere. 
Her  stable  companion,  Netherland 
Hengerveld,  was  the  next  cow  to  make 
26  pounds,  and  held  the  world’s  record 
for  a  number  of  years,  while  a  bull 
combining  the  blood  of  these  two,  De 
Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d,  was,  until  his 
death,  the  leading  herd  sire.  Belle 
Korndyke  and  her  famous  son,  Pontiac 
Korndyke;  Helena  Burke  and  her  son, 
Dq  Kol  Burke;  Magadora  and  her  son, 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  and  others  of  the 
greatest  animals  of  that  day,  were  all 
members  of  this  herd. 

Noted  Winners  in  the  Show  Ring 
Among  the  noted  show  ring  winners 
developed  at  Brookside  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  Aaggie  Grace  2d’s  P'ietertje, 
famous  also  as  the  first  cow  in  the  East 
to  produce  over  100  pounds  milk  in  a 
day  on  official  test;  Soldene  2d’s  Neth¬ 
erland,  and  his  even  more  famous  son, 
Soldene  Clothilde  Artis,  who  was  unde¬ 
feated  at  many  of  the  largest  shows  of 
the  East  and  Middlewest;  and,  in  later 
years,  Jessie  Veeman,  A.,  maternal 
granddam  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld, 
who  was  sweepstakes  cow  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  wherever  shown. 

Early  in  the  20th  century  the  herd 
was  divided,  a  third  of  the  herd  re¬ 
maining  on  the  home  farm  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Sr.,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Floyd,  who  carried  on 
the  breeding  operations  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  other  two-thirds  going  to 
Ward  and  Ralph  Stevens,  to  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  name  of  the  Stevens 
Bros.  Co.  In  the  Stevens  Bros,  herd 
were  developed  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
and  practically  all  of  his  A.  R.  0. 
daughters. 

Partnership  Dissolved 
Some  five  years  ago,  the  Stevens 
Bros,  herd  was  dispersed  to  dissolve 
the  partnership,  the  cream  of  the  com¬ 
bined  herd  going  to  establish  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  two  separate  herds.  The  old 
family  name  of  Brookside  was  retained 
by  Ralph  Stevens.  Ward  Stevens 
adopted  Wandaga  as  his  herd  name. 
To  head  the  new  Brookside  herd,  Ralph 
Stevens  selected  Sir  Pontiac  Waldorf 
Pietje,  a  son  of  the  former  Canad¬ 
ian  champion.  Lady  Waldorf  Pietje. 
When  his  first  daughters  arrived,  they 
were  found  to  he  a  most  uniformly 
promising  lot.  Upon  freshening,  these 
daughters  proved  to  have  the  desired 
combination  of  production  and  indi¬ 
viduality. 

To  mate  with  the  Waldorf  daughters, 
Mr.  Stevens  selected  a  maternal  brother 
to  May  Echo  Sylvia,  whose  name  he 
changed  to  Radium.  The  dam  of 
Radium  is  May  Echo  Verbelle,  who  at 
eight  years  old  milked  700  pounds  in 
a  week  on  official  test  He  has  trans¬ 
mitted  much  of  his  own  individuality  to 
his  offspring,  of  which  there  are  now  29 
daughters  and  six  sons  in  the  Brook¬ 
side  Herd. 

The  Wandaga  herd  has  been  under 
federal  supervision  for  a  number  of 
years.  Both  herds  will  be  sold  uiider 
a  60-day  retest  guarantee  against 
tuberculosis. 


Buy  New  York  Holsteins 

New  York  State  Breeders  Sale 

N.  Y,  State 

Jan.  17-18  — Fair  Grounds — Syracuse 

A  Sale  of  State  Association  Quality;— 
Creditable  Holsteins,  Honestly  Sold. 


This  is  the  annual  mid-winter  consignment  sale  of  our  Association. 
Our  inspection  committees  have  selected  150  head  pure  bred  Holsteins  for 
this  event,  principally  cows  fresh,  or  nearby,  and  bred  heifers.  Over  50 
consignors  will  be  represented,  including  many  of  New  York’s  leading 
herds. 

The  offering  will  comprise  many  record  animals,  including  three  30  lb. 
cows;  also  a  large  offering  of  females  without  records,  of  good  type  and 
fresh  or  heavy  in  calf.  Animals  of  this  class  may  be  secured  at  moderate 
prices  and  should  appeal  especially  to  dairymen  who  wish  to  start  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  herd  at  moderate  figures. 

The  sale  includes  an  excellent  offering  of  young  bulls  from  high  record 
dams; — up  to  37.61  lbs.  butter  in  7  days, — includes  several  with  good 
yearly  records. 

OUR  GUARANTEES 


We  take  every  practical  precaution  to 
safeguard  the  buyers'  interests.  Our  vet¬ 
erinarian  examines  all  entries  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

Practically  every  consignment  from  herds 
under  Federal  Supervision,  the  great  ma¬ 


jority  -with  last  herd  test  clean ;  60-day 
retest. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds  are  connected 
with  Syracuse  by  convenient  trolley  serv¬ 
ice  and  provide  an  exceptionally  sanitary 
equipment  for  this  event. 


NOTE  THESE  ENTRIES 


OuF  selection  committees  have  secured 
fifteen  bulls  from  high-record  dams.  Note 
breeding  of  the  following  : 

A  ten-months-old  son  of  Spring  Farm 
King  out  of  Homeland  Pontiac  Sylvia.  She 
has  a  record  of  37.81  lbs.  butter  from 
827.5  lbs.  milk,  has  twice  made  over  351^ 
lbs.  butter,  and  has  two  30  lb.  daughters. 

A  son  of  Dutchland  Konigen  Sir  Change¬ 
ling  out  of  a  30  lb.  dam. 


A  son  of  a  28.8  lb.  cow,  now  on  yearly 
test  and  making  1,000  lbs.  butter. 

A  son  of  a  29.97  lb.  three-year-old. 

A  son  of  King  Mabel  Segis  Korndyke, 
out  of  a  991  lb.  yearly  record  dam. 

A  31  lb.  sou  of  Spring  Farm  King. 

A  grandson  of  Anna  Lenox  DeKol  2nd 
(35.26  lbs.),  out  of  a  21  lb.  .Ir.  two-year- 
old  daughter  of  a  29.38  lb.  cow. 


CONDUCTED  BY 

New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  inc. 

Wieting  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HUALITY  CHICKS 


It’s  not  only  what  WK  do,  that  makes  them 
Hillpot  Quality  (Jhicks. 

It’s  what  THE'Y  do,  right  in  your  own  poultry  yard.  The  quick  way  they 
develop  into  profitable  layers  and  payers  is  the  natural  result  of  the/ /■  ancestry- 
plus  our  right  hatching. 

For  the  biggest  profit  results  on 

LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  WYANDOTTES 

—  told  not  by  us,  but  by  our  customers,  be  sure  to  read  our 

1923  Catalogue  Free 

Full  of  valuable  facts  that  point  the  way  to  poultry  success  and  poultry  profits, 
that  show  why  “Wherever  they  rajse  them  they’re  sure  to  praise  them.” 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  mi'es. 

W.  F.  JHILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Keds,  Barred  Hocks.  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  \ip.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  egg.s,  $8.00  per  100.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Keds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

HIGHEST  QUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  tired 
in  them.  Per  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $15  STl  $140 

Barred  Hocks,  K.  I.  Beds,  Anconas  $18  ^5  $160 

White  Books,  Blk.  Minorcas  $20  $95  $180 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  po.st  prepaid, 
lOOS  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  Inioks  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

KERLIN  QUALITY 

— X  ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
/ S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(  1  CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 

V  /  Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 

\  ^  /  STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 

- ^  300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL.  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 

I  fl  11  JL  ^  from  40  breeds,  heavy  lavers.  4 
^***^*^^  kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Browi^  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

H||^l  I  livable 

H  tuplb  chaps. 

T1  mk  iF  1  1  1  ^  machines 

VnBr  H  1  1  from  high  laying, 

ifJB  H  H  pure  farm  bred  stock.  8pe- 

"  cialists  in  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn.s, 

R.  I.  Reds.  B.  t*.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Kaes  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “  ALi.  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  ’’  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

1  OOQ  Wh.,  Di’.e  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

IZfZO  ^niCKS  100.  S13:  500.  Barred  Uocks, 

.  Anconas,  Beds,  100,  $15  :  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Hocks.  Minorcas.  Wh. 
y/'  “T  Wyandottes,  lOU,  Si6;  500  $75,  Assorted, 

>  )  mixed,  50,  $6;  100,  $11:  500,  $50.  From  heavy 

/  laying  docks,  Bostuaid  to  you.  100 live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Kefereuce  Bunk  of 
Berne,  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  S7  Berne,  Ind. 

Prom  good  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  of 
Rack),  '  Beds,  kfinorcas  and  Leg.  Right 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Ref. 
SDNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LI'V'BRPOOL,  PA. 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  rro.h'whiTJkkms'’ 

New  1923  catalogue  and  price  list.  Ducklinjjs  at  chick  pilces. 
W.iVNE  CO.  DUCK  FAU3I  &  HATCUKUY  CO.  <  LYDE,  .\.  \, 

A 


Announce  ^Wonderful  Ojipot Wr^ 

Big  Savings  from  Our  New  Stocks  at  Chicago  &  Our  Army  Camp  Saieslj 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Prices  Cut  in  Haiti! 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  sale  brings  you  world's  greatest 
roofing  values  in  all  dei^ndable  grades. 
Buy  quickly  and  liberally.  These  prices 
are  freight  prepaid  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  lo^va,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Ask  for  Freight  prepaid  prices  to  other 
states. 

Look  at  This  Low  Price! 

Lot  PHI  -Reconditioned,  corrugated,  galvanized  roof¬ 
ing  and  silling.  Per  100  square  feet . $3.00 

Painted  Corrugated  Sheets 

Lot  PH  2 — Overhauled,  painted,  corrugated  sheets. 
I’er  100  square  feet . $2.25 

Slate  Coated  Roofing! 

Lot  PH 3 — Red  or  gray -green,  slate  coated  roofing. 
Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  Nails  and  cement 
included.'  Per  roll  new  slock . $2.00 

Gold  Medal  Wallboard! 

Lot  PH4 — Splendid  wallboard  furnished  in  32"  and 
48"  widths;  lengths  up  to  12  ft.  Per  100  square  feet, 
freight  paid  to  states  above  new  stock . $3.95 

New  Government  Sheets 

Lot  PH5— Heavy  weight  22  gauge  21/2"  corrugated 
metal  slieets.  Size  27y2x84".  Per  100  square  feet. 
Prepaid  as  above  new  stock . . . $3i95 

Iron  Pipe  Bargains! 


M  5c 


PER 

FOOT 

Lot  PH 20— Wonderful  values  in  our  big  stocks.  Ran¬ 
dom  lengths  complete  with  couplings,  all  sizes  at  big 

savings,  1  in.  pipe,  per  foot . 5c 

All  other  sizes  priced  proiJortionaUdy  low. 


Bigger  opportunities  and  better  values  than  ever  before  will 

be  found  in  our  gigantic  stocks.  This  colossal  sale  greatly  out¬ 
distances  aii  of  our  sensational  sales  of  the  past. 

No  matter  where  you  reside  the  combined  price  smashing  power 
of  the  wonderful  bargains  at  our  numerous  great  U.  S.  Goverii- 
nieiit  Army  camp  operations  and  at  our  headquarters  plant  here 
at  Chicago  offer  irresistible  values.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Lumber  $15  to  $25  Per  Thousand! 

Millions  of  foet  of  splendid  lumber  is  now  on  sale  at  our  various  U.  S. 
Government  Army  Camp  operations.  Good  sound  lumber,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  with  nails  pulled  out — not  clipped  oif.  All  kinds — send  your  list  for 
low  quick  sale  prices  or  mark  coupon  for  our  catalog  of  army  camp  material 
located  nearest  to  you.  Combine  your  j'equireinepts  with  your  neighbors 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  lowest  car  load  freight  rates. 

Timbers  Sheathing  Doors  Novelty  Siding  Plumbing 

Joists  Drop  Siding  Shiplap  Ceiling  Heating 

Studding  Flooring  Windows  Planking  Pipe  and  Fittings 


At  our  various  government  army 
camps  we  have  for  sale  various  kinds 
of  sash,  windows  and  frames  suitable 
for  practically  every  building  purpose. 

Sash  priced  from . 75c  to  $1.50 

Windows  priced  from.  ..$1.50  to  $3.50 


Thousands  of  doors  in  regular  sizes 
are  offered  'for  sale  at  the  various 
camps  at  big  savings.  Sizes  range 
from  2  ft.  X  6  ft.  to  3  ft.  x  7  ft.,  most 
of  them  being  medium  size  2  ft.  8  in. 

X  6  ft.  8  ill. 

Pi’iced  from . $1.25  to  $3.75 


Mail  The  Coupon  Today  for — 

Our  General  Catalog  of  NEW 
Building  materials,  Guaranteed 
READ  Y-CUT Harris  Homes  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Heating  and  everything  needed 
to  build  and  improve. 


The  complete  list  of  materials 
now .  on  sale  at  the  Army  Camp 
Nearest  to  you  will  be  sent  quickly 
and  without  charge  or  obligation 
to  buy. 


Govt.  Barbed  Wire!  ■ 
$1.15  Pe**  Re®*  ■ 

H 

Bought  by  us  at  less,  than  cost  of 
manufacturing.  Made  under  rigid 
government  insiiectioii.  12  gauge 
oi)en  liearth  steel  wire  with  4  ixjiiit 
Itarbs  5-8  Indies  long  spaced  3  inches 
apart.  58  pound  reels  contain  700 
feet:  112  D).  reels,  1,400  ft.  Coated 
witli  siweial  formula  weather  resist¬ 
ing  paint. 

Lot  Number  PH200, 

I’l'lce,  l)er  reel . $  1,15 

112  lb.  reels . $2.25  _ 

Shlpited  from  Chicago  or  Cresskill,  X.  J.  J 

Smooth  Fence  Wire!  ■ 

O  Smooth  galvanized  9  gauge  wire  suitable  m 
for  fenc;es,  suiy  wires,  grape  vines  and  " 
all  general  purposes  about  the  home  and  !■ 
fann.  Rolls  weigli  about  150  pounds.  m 

Lot  No.  PH  1 00.  5 

Price,  per  100  lbs . $2.95  J 

Shipped  from  Clilcago  or  Cresskill,  N.  .1. 

Barbed  Bottom  Hog  Fence !£ 

Lot  PH6 — ^Made  of  No. 

11  top  wire  and  No.  14 
intermediate  w.ire  and  stay 
wires.  Spaced  6  .inches 
apart.  3,  3%.  4,  4*^,  5 
and  6  inches,  spaced  from 
bottom  upwards. 

26  in.  high,  per  rod..24c  32  in.  high,  per  roil..30c  j 

Splendid  Hog  Troughs!  | 

Let  PH7 — Stiong  non-tip  feed 
tiouglis  lor  hogs,  sheep  and 
i'..ltle.  Heavy’  steel,  12  indies  j 
wide.  I 

. $  I  .95 

. $2.95 

. $3.95 


5  feet  long,  each. 
8  feet  long,  eaeli. 
10  feet  long,  eacli. 


Now  Buys 
This 
Sheller 


FAMOUS  WATTS 
CORN  SHELLERS 

You  can  how  buy  and  own  the  world’s  best  corn 
sheller  at  big  reduced  prices.  Most  lilveral  terras. 
30  day  free  trial,  and  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

No.  PH8— Watts  No.  I— $22.50.  For  the 
man  wlio  sliells  corn  for  liis  own  use,  ca¬ 
pacity  50  to  75  bu.  per  hour,  with  3  II.  P. 
engine. 

No.  PH9 — Watts  No.  A — $49.  With  clean¬ 
ing  system,  cob  stacker  and  grain  elevator.. 

No.  PH  I  O— Watts  No.  7— $192.  With 
standard  equipment,  induding  wagon  Ixix. 
grain  elevator,  cob  .stacker,  tyjje  "R"  feeder 
on  steel  trucks,  capacity  200  bu.  i>er  hour. 

Watts  No.  4-A  Corn  Sheller.  No.  PH  I  I  .  This  is  tlie  famous  Watts  No.  4-A 
Corn  Slieller,  fitted  complete  with  cleaning  system,  cob  stacker,  grain  elevator 
•and  automatio  feeder — capacity  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour  with  a  4  to  6 

II.  P.  Engine.  Price . : . $65.00 

3%  cash  discount  allowed  on  Corn  Shellers  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order. 


Cream  Separators 

Famous  Cream  Getter 

EASY  TERMS— FREE  TRIAL 

Lot  PH8 — tlur  famous  cream 
seiKtrators.  Itave  made  a  won¬ 
derful  reecrd  in  ail  sizes — all 
seasons  of  tlie  year  in  all  parts 
of  country,  i>atented  exclusive 
improvements  everywhere. 

Fully  Guaranteed  to  give 
complete  and  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Size  Cap.  lbs  Sale  Size  Cap.  lbs  Sale 
No.  per  hr.  price  No.  per  hr.  price 
*1  *175  *S31.oO  5  500  $54.00 

♦2  *250  ♦  35  00  7  750  62.00 

3  375  49.00  9  950  68.00 

*Indicatee  table  sizes.  All  machines  are 
ready  for  sliipmenta  from  Minn.,  Pa.  and 
Cliicago.  3  per  cent  discount  ia  allowed  if 
each  is  eent  with  order. 


Allis-Chalmers 

Reduce  $ 

Sale  Price 

Lot  PH600  — This  is  your  one  big 
chence  to  ovi  ii  a  famous  'Allis  Chalmers 
Farm  Tractor.  This  great  offer  means 
that  you  .get  a  complete  tractor  at 
less  than  price  of  a  reputable  gas  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  iK>wer. 

Easy  Time  Payment 
Bu^  on  your  own  terms.  We  will  ar¬ 
range  to  extend  the  payments  fur  a 
reasonable  ikuIixI. 

A  Double  Guarantee 

With  each  Allis  Chalmers  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor,  we  give  .\’ou  our  well  known  "money 
back  guaiaiilet;''  which  assuies  you  i.I 
satisfaction,  and  A'lis  Chalmei-s'  guar¬ 
antee,  which  protects  you  forever  againn 
ilefects  in  material  and  workmanshii.. 


Farm  Tractors! 

10-18  H.  P. 


Excellent  Construction  | 

AlUs  Chalmers  10-18  11.  P.  Farm  I 
Tractors,  are  built  to  give  best  service  j 
under  most  severe  cuuditions.  A I 
stron'g,  durable  machine  for  pulling  i 
lilows,  harrows,  binders,  wagons,  etc. 
— will  do  all  kinds  of  work,  taking] 
the  place  of  8  horses.  Maximum  i 
]jower  for  its  weight.  Few  par-ts  eas-  I 
ily  accessible,  best  material — strength  j 
and  efficiency  combined.  . 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Lot  PH9  —Monarch  engine  with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full  rated  horse  power.  Sure 
starter  and  steady  worker  under  all  conditions. 

GASOLINE 

1%  HP . $  45 

3  HP .  75 

5  HP .  100 

7  HP . ISO 

KEROSENE 

3  HP . $  87 

5  HP .  I  I  3 

7  HP .  170 

12  HP .  290 


This  Coupon 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Chicago,  Dept.  PH-5051 

Check  the  squares  Irelow,  to  show  which  items  and  I 
material  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  send  you  | 
tho  proper  literature  free,  and  postpaid. 

□  Book  of  Building  Material  from  I 

Array  Cami>s.  I 

j — I  General  Catalogue  of  New 


Material. 

am  Interested  in 


POULTRY  NETTING 


■  Made  for  government  under 
rigid  inspection  of  19  gauge 
Bes.semer  steel  wire  heavily 
galvanized:  2  inch  mesh  in  2 
lieights.  Bales  contain  150 
lineal  ft. 

36  indies  high, 
per  bail . 

Lot  No.  PH300 — 72  inches 
high,  per  bail . 


$2.40 

$4.75 


INCUBATOR 

BARGAIN 

$525 

No.  PH  168— 

Only  a  few  left. 
Practically  a  1  1 
steel.  Round 
like  a  nest.  No 
cold  corners.  Big 
Hatch  always. 
Capacity,  70 
eggs.  ___ 
Each. ...$5.25 


Bathroom  Outfit  $52.00 


Wire  Nails  95 

Per  100  Lbs.  ^ 


No,  PH 80 — New  wire  nails. 
All  sizes  from  3  to  40d.  Hanib 
assortment  for  general  use.  In¬ 
dispensable  for  use  about  the 
farm.  100  lb.  keg... .$1.95 


Lot  PH  I  66 — Bathroom  outfit  complete  from  our  Army 
Camp  Stock.  Everything  guaranteed  in  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  and  a  big  value  at  this  low  sale  price. 
Consists  of  enameled  bathtub  5  ft.  long,  lavatory 
and  closet'  outfit  with  wliite  earthenware  bowl,  and 
plain  design,  white  porcelain  tank.  Nickel  plated 
faucets,  bath  cock  and  supply  pipes.  Outfit  com¬ 
plete  . $52.00 


One  Piece  Kitchen  Sinks 

Lot  PH  I  O— White  porcelain  enameled  roll 
rim  kitchen  sinks  furnished  complete  witli 
2  faucets  and  trap. 

Size  IS  in.  x  24  la . $  I  2 

Size  18  in.  x  30  in . $  I  3 

Size  20  in.  x  30  in . $  I  4 

Wliite  porcelain  enameled  drain  board, 
24  in.  long,  each . S5.50 


Furnaces  At 
1/3  Price 

$18®® 

Lot  PHI  I — Now  of¬ 
fered  for  quick  sale 
from  our  army  camp 
stock.  Furnaces  made 
by  leading  foundries. 
At  a  very  moderate 
price  any  tinsmith 
or  liamly  mail  can 
make  them  into  a 
pipe  or  pipcless 
furnace. 

Fire  Fot  Size 
18  incli 
24  inch 
28  Inch 


Cubical  Feet 
12.000 
22,000 
45,000 


Price 

$  I  8.00  ' 
2  5.00  I 
30.00 


GUARANTEED  PAINT  ■ 

LotPH  1  2 — Best  formula,  won’t  peel,  m 
blister,  fade  or  1  ub  otf .  White,  black  _ 
and  2  0  non-fading  colors.  Put* 
up  in  containers  of  1  to  5oB 
gallons.  Per  gallon . $  1 .85  | 

Barn  or  Garage  Paint" 

Lot  PH  I  3 — Guaranteed  barn  or® 
garage  paint.  Red,  yellow  or  H 

maroon.  Per  gallon . $  I  .35  g 

Green -slate  or  red.  h 

Per  gallon . $1.60H 


Name 


Address  .  | 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  tear  this  page,  drop  us  a  , 
postal  card  explaining  your  wants.  ^ 
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A  Necessary  Job  in  Dairying 


Where  Have  Men  Like  This  Gone? — By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


MK 
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— hidden  weakness  or  rugged  strength  7 
Get  the  inside  story  before  you  buy  your  boots 


There’s  nothing  mysterious  about  the  wear 
of  a  boot — 

You  get  just  as  much  wear  out  of  it  as 
the  maker  builds  into  it. 

What’s  built  under  the  smooth  rubber 
surface.?  Is  it  rugged  strength  or  hidden 
weakness .? 

In  the  illustrations  below  we’re  making 
just  as  plain  as  diagrams  can,  what’s  “un¬ 
der  the  rubber”  in  a  “U.  S.”  Boot. 

We’ve  picked  out  the  four  points  where 
boots  get  the  hardest  wear — ankle,  back  of 
the  heel,  instep  ahd  sole. 

Notice  the  strong  reinforcements 
built  into  U.  S.  Boots  at  every  one  of 
these  points! 

We’ve  been  making  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  75  years.  We  don’t  just  buy 
rubber-— we  actually  produce  on  our 
own  plantations  the  finest  grade  that 


can  be  grown.  Our  factories  are  manned  by 
the  most  experienced  boot  makers  in  the 
country — craftsmen  who  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  painstaking  care.  And  we’re 
proud  of  the  results — and  of  the  satisfaction 
farmers  take  in  them. 

Other  Footwear  in  the  big  S/’  line — 
all  built  to  give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear 
in  the  big  U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S. 
Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber  overshoe — 
the  U.  S.  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  work- 
shoe  for  spring  and  fall — U.  S.  Arctics 
and  Rubbers — all  styles  and  sizes  for 
the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “  U.  S.” 
trademark  whenever  you  buy  —  the 
honor  mark  of  the  oldest  rubber  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world. 


Trade 


Mark 


THE  ANKLE — Here  the 
“£/.  S.”  Boot  has  an 
extra  ‘‘collar  ”  that 
runs  all  the  way  round 
the  leg,  and  on  top  of 
that  is  vulcanized  a 
heavy  side-stay. 


United  States  Rubber  Compai^ 


THE  INSTEP — A  series  of  grad¬ 
uated  reinforcing  layers  in  the 
instep  combines  unusual  flex¬ 
ibility  with  surprising  strength. 


BACK  OP  THE  HEEL  —  Eleven 
layers  of  heavy  duck  and  highest 
grade  rubber  make  this  one  of 
the  strongest  points  of  the  whole 
boot. 


Extra  heavy  flai^e  sole 

THE  SOLE — A  thick,  single  layer  of 
the  finest,  toughest  high-grade  rub¬ 
ber.  Its  flange  shape  means  extra 
protection  and  wear,  A  rugged 
outside  foxing  unites  the  sole  and 
the  upper  into  one  solid  piece. 
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Where  Have  Men  Like  This  Gone? 

A  Fireside  Reflection  on  a  Preacher  of  Righteousness. — Jared  VanWagenen,Jr. 


IN  the  year  1828  there  was  called  to  the 
service  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  New 
Rhinebeck  and  Sharon  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  young  minister  Philip 
Weiting.  He  had  been  born  twenty-eight 
years  before  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  locality  where  his  life’s 
work  was  to  be  wrought.  His  father  was 
Rev.  John  Christopher  Weiting,  a  one  time 
Hessian  soldier  who  either  voluntarily  or 
otherwise  had  failed  of  repatriation  by  the 
British  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  war.  John  Christopher  must 
have  lived  a  somewhat  noteworthy  and 
strenuous  life.  Once  a  student  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  University,  he  be¬ 
came  a  soldier  of  fortune 
against  the  Colonies  and 
later  in  his  new  home,  a 
preacher  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  His  ministry  was 
surely  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  honor  and 
success,  for  he  preached 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  one  charge  and 
was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  leaving  behind  him 
no  heritage  of  wordly 
goods,  but  only  a  widow 
and  fourteen  children  to 
buffet  the  world.  It  can 
be  mathematically  demon¬ 
strated  from  a  study  of 
biography  or  from  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  “Who’s  Who” 
that  in  the  race  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  fame  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  that 
can  come  to  a  boy  is  to  be 
born  in  a  parsonage,  and 
this  opportunity  Philip 
enjoyed,  even  under  such 
untoward  circumstances. 

Young  Weiting  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Hartwick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary — an  institution  hidden  away  among 
the  hills  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  the  heart  of  the  Leatherstocking 
Country,  which  the  magic  of  Fennimore 
Cooper’s  pen  has  made  romantic  forever. 
Hartwick  Seminary  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable,  but  never  conspicuous  history, 
and  comparatively  unknown  as  it  is,  it  prob¬ 
ably  represents  the  oldest  School  of  Theology 
in  America.  In  Weiting’s  time  it  was  not 
only  a  general  academy  and  Theological 
school,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  a  mission  to 
the  Indians,  who  still  lingered  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  central  New  York,  and  in  its 
primitive  class  rooms  the  sons  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  sons  of  the  Red  Man  plodded  through 
the  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  on  its 
Green  there  was  doubtless  the  horseplay  and 
bandiage  and  laughter  and  song  that  is  the 
eternal  heritage  of  student  youth. 

Here  Weiting  spent  some  seven  years  from 
1818  to  1825,  acquiring  all  the  education  that 
he  ever  received,  and  this  included  some 
theology  and  at  least  a  little  Greek.  Probably 
he  was  a  well-trained  man  according  to  the 


standards  of  his  church  and  time,  and  yet 
it  must  have  been  singularly  narrow  and  in¬ 
complete  in  -comparison  with  our  ideals. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  place  for  him  to 
pass  those  seven  years..  It  was  a  country  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  historical  adventure  and 
romance.  Just  to  the  north  was  Coopers- 
town  and  the  beautiful  lake — Cooper’s  Glim- 
merglass.  Over  the  hills  a  few  miles  was 
Cherry  Valley  with  its  memories  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Massacre  and  its  more  than  forty  set¬ 
tlers  buried  in  one  common  grave.  Almost 
in  front  of  the  door  ran  the  little  Susque¬ 
hanna,  down  which  in  the  summer  of  1779 
General  Clinton’s  army  floated  in  a  fleet  of 


208  flat  boats  borne  on  the  crest  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  flood  made  by  damming  the  lake  and 
later  releasing  the  impounded  waters — per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  original 
maneuvers  in  all  the  long  chronicles  of  war. 

Graduating  from  the  Seminary,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  and  had  a  brief  pastorate 
of  three  years  in  Lowville,  N.  Y. — a  period 
that  suflflced  for  him  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  land.  Then  wisely  concluding,  it  is  said, 
that  it  was  not  well  for  a  man  to  continue 
to  minister  in  the  church  from  which  he  has 
selected  a  bride,  he  chose  a  new  field  of  labor 
lying  something  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  south. 

Thus  was  uneventfully  begun  a  pastorate 
which  was  destined  to  employ  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  subsequent  life  and  to  continue 
for  forty  full,  unbroken  and  fruitful  years. 

I  never  saw  him,  for  he  died  two  years 
before  I  was  born,  but  my  father’s  house  was 
within  easy  earshot  of  the  church  where  he 
did  many  of  his  mighty  works  and  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  his  shadow  still  lay  long  over  the  land. 
As  I  have  heard  old  men  tell  of  him  and  as  I 
have  gathered  some  of  the  stories  concern¬ 
ing  him  that  have  come  down  across  the 


years,  I  have  come  to  think  of  him  as  a  great 
looming  figure  of  a  man  and  before  he  is  for¬ 
gotten  I  would  like  to  set  down  some  of  these 
things. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  been  a  pastor  in 
the  same  field  for  forty  years  is  in  itself  a 
certain  claim  to  distinction.  So  far  as  we 
can  know  for  all  that  span  he  enjoyed  to  a 
most  unusual  degree  the  love  and  confidence 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  a  great  and  scat¬ 
tered  parish.  According  to  our  custom  we 
named  him  “Dominie” — a  title  of  respect 
that  we  give  to  preachers  who  are  worthy 
of  it — and  by  that  title  he  lived  and  died 
and  was  the  most  widely  known  figure  and 

foremost  citizen  of  three 
townships. 

Of  course,  his  career  is 
rapidly  passing  into  the 
shadow-land  of  myth  and 
tradition.  Only  a  little 
handful  of  folks  is  left 
who  were  old  enough  to 
retain  clear  cut  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  work.  I  have 
asked  old  men  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  power, 
only  to  be  answered  by 
returning  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

One  thing  is  sure;  he 
was  no  pale,  cloistered 
ascetic,  but  a  great,  ath¬ 
letic  lion  of  a  man  who 
laughed  often  and  heartily 
— who  found  life  full  of 
very  pleasant  things — 
who  looked  upon  the  world 
and  called  it  good.  I  like 
to  think  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  Martin  Luther 
quality  in  his  mirthful¬ 
ness.  His  picture  shows  a 
strong,  pleasant  face  with 
kindly  eyes  framed  in  a  great  ruff  of  beard — 
the  face  of  a  man  not  easily  discouraged  or 
made  afraid.  He  mingled  easily  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  In  the  days  when 
feats  of  strength  and  wrestling  bouts  were 
more  common  than  now,  it  is  said  that  “no 
man  ever  downed  the  Dominie.”  There  is  a 
story  of  him  that  has  a  very  Jean  Valjean 
flavor.  Once  he  was  aroused  at  night  by  the 
sound  of  confusion  in  his  hen  roost.  He 
shook  himself  from  sleep,  went  out  unarmed 
into  the  night,  seized  the  thief,  who  squirmed 
helplessly  in  that  mighty  grasp,  brought  him 
in  the  house  and  set  him  before  the  candle,^ 
recognized  the  man,  called  him  by  name — * 
and  then  bade  him  go  and  sin  no  more.  There 
are  other  stories  concerning  him  that  empha¬ 
size  the  abounding  physical  vigor  of  the 
man.  He  said  himself  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry  he  never  knew  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  illness  and  scarcely  of  fatigue. 

We  can  have  little  definite  knowledge  of 
just  how  he  preached  or  what  he  said.  Of 
all  his  thousands  of  sermons  he  preserved 
nothing  except  his  valedictory,  which  he 
carefully  prepared  and  wrote  out  in  full, 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


The  church  of  our  fathers  -was  the  most  dominant  interest  in  their  lives.  To-day  other  thing's 
dominate.  Why?  Read  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  fine  story  on  this  page  and  the  editorial  on 
page  24,  and  let  us  give  thought  to  the  grave  problem  of  the  Country  Church. 
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The  Ice  Harvest 

The  picture  on  our  cover  reminds  us  that 
this  is  the  ice  harvesting  season.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  produce  fluid  milk 
for  market  without  ice.  A  large  amount  of 
bitterness,  ill  feeling  and  financial  loss  al¬ 
ways  develops  in  the  hot  season  because  milk 
is  not  properly  cooled.  The  time  is  now  at 
hand  to  save  all  of  this  by  putting  up  ice. 
While  the  ice  harvest  is  something  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  job,  it  is  not  difficult  or  expensive 
even  if  there  is  no  ice  house.  A  temporai:y 
one  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  thrown  to¬ 
gether  that  will  keep  the  ice  in  very  fair 
shape. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  ice  to  cool  mar¬ 
ket  milk,  it  can  be^made  to  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  family  during  warm  weather. 
On  a  hot  day,  ice-cooled  water,  tea  or  lemon¬ 
ade  hits  just  the  right  spot.  Homemade  ice 
cream  has  the  commercial  cream  beaten  for 
real  quality,  and  the  farmer  with  ice  has  all 
of  the  ingredients  at  hand  to  make  a  high 
quality  cream  at  home  very  cheaply. 


A  Producers’  Conference  Board 

There  is  no  business  which  is  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  that  of  distributing  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  to  consumers.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  milk  distributors  and 
other  dealers  are  together  in  a  fairly  strong 
organization  called  the  New  York  Milk  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  and  nearly  always  stand  as 
a  unit  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  milk 
producers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dairymen 
whose  every  interest  should  urge  them  to 
get  together,  are  selling  their  milk  in  the 
New  York  territory  either  as  individuals  or 
through  no  less  than  four  milk  marketing 
organizations  with  little  or  no  cooperation 
among  these  different  groups.  This  is  a 
golden  opportunity  which  the  organized 


dealers  make  constant  use  of  to  play  one  farm 
group  against  the  other,  to  create  bitter  feel¬ 
ing  among  producers  and  to  buy  their  milk 
at  too  low  prices. 

American  Agriculturist  and  others  have 
called  attention  to  this  deplorable  situation 
several  times,  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  conferences  have  been  held  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  a  workable  under¬ 
standing  among  the  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  dealers  with  their  diverse  interests  can 
organize  a  conference  board,  the  producers 
with  their  common  interest  should  be  able 
to  do  the  same.  But  for  some  reason,  little 
progress  has  been  made. 

In  all  of  these  organizations  it  is  the 
farmers’  interest  that  is  ultimately  at  stake 
and  we,  therefore,  strongly  urge  producers, 
no  matter  to  what  organization  they  belong, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  leaders  the 
need  of  some  kind  of  unity  among  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  organizations.  No  leader  of  a  farm 
cooperative  has  any  right  to  urge  individual 
farmers  to  cooperate  unless  he  is  willing  to 
do  his  part  to  bring  about  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  his  organization  and  others. 


One  of  the  Snags  of  Cooperation 

AN  unfortunate  situation  in  the  affairs  of 
jtx.  the  Monmouth  (New  Jersey)  County 
Farmers’  Cooperative  Association,  is  valu¬ 
able  in  the  lesson  it  teaches  to  other  cooper¬ 
atives.  The  association,  which  is  a  potato 
sales  organization,  did  a  business  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  the  first  selling  year, 
but  propaganda  was  circulated  by  its  enemies 
telling  its  members  that  the  association 
never  would  pay  them  for  the  potatoes  which 
had  been  assigned  to  it.  To  offset  this  prop¬ 
aganda  the  association  borrowed  from  five 
banks  so  as  to  make  prompt  payment  to 
farmers  for  potatoes  at  prevailing  prices. 
These  prices  were  not  realized  in  the  final 
sales,  so  that  the  association  faced  a  deficit 
of  $32,000.  It  now  must  go  back  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  ask  them  for  a  refund  with  which 
to  meet  this  deficit. 

Overpayment  of  members  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  of  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations.  One  of  the  things  that  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  can  take  pride  in,  is  the  fact,  that 
no  matter  how  low  the  price  of  milk  became 
nor  how  great  the  pressure,  never  resorted 
to  the  poor  business  practice  of  paying  more 
for  the  milk  than  the  current  sales  justified. 
Such  practice  may  allay  temporary  criticism, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  is  certain  toTead  to 
permanent  trouble  and  perhaps  to  ruin  of 
the  cooperative  itself. 


The  Country  Church 

I  N  the  present  day  careless  attitude  toward 
religion  and  the  church  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  realize  how  vital  religion  and  freedom  of 
worship  were  to  our  ancestors  who  settled 
America.  We  know  that  the  erection  of  the 
little  church  in  every  settlement  was  second 
only  to  the  log  home  itself.  We  read  of  our 
fore  fathers  sitting  in  the  cheerless  places  of 
worship  for  long,  tedious  hours  listening  to 
sermons,  and  reflecting  upon  their  own  sins, 
and  we  wonder  at  the  lessening  of  religious 
enthusiasm  time  has  wrought. 

The  church  was  once  a  distinctly  rural  in- 
stitirtion ;  but  now  in  the  cities  it  is  secondary 
to  many  other  things  and  in  thousands  of 
farm  communities  it  has  gone  entirely.  Some 
of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  toward  the 
church  is  well  expressed  in  Mr.  Van  Wage- 
nen’s  wonderful  story  of  the  “Country  Min¬ 
ister,”  featured  in  this  issue.  Incidentally, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  writing  on 
country  problems  and  country  life  we  have 
seen  in  many  a  day,  and  it  brings  to  mind  the 
old  fervor  toward  the  church  and  the  im- 
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portant  part  the  “domine”  played  in  the  past 
in  every  farm  community. 

Why  has  this  old  spirit  toward  the  church 
gone?  Why  are  there  few  or  none  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
so  well  describes?  Why  do  we  sons  hold  of 
so  little  account,  that  which  our  fathers  held 
so  dear?  Are  we  less  spiritual  than  they? 
Or,  was  the  church  a  man  made  thing  built 
upon  sand  unable  to  change  itself  to  meet 
change?  Are  present  day  sermons  too  long, 
dull  and  uninteresting,  or  are-  our  minds  too 
filled  with  shallow  sensations  to  respond  to 
thoughtful  suggestion  and  reflection?  Has 
the  church  stood  too  strongly  on  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  its  creed  and  not  enough  upon 
service?  Is  the  church  too  narrow  in  its  at¬ 
tempted  guidance  of  human  thought  and 
action?  Perhaps  the  trouble  is  inadequate 
financial  support :  In  short,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  church,  particularly  the  country 
church,  and  what  is  needed  to  bring  back  to 
the  people  real  religious  help  and  guidance? 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  give  a  prize  of  $10; 
for  the  second  best  letter  we  will  pay  $5 ;  for 
the  third  $3,  and  we  will  give  $1  for  each  of 
the  other  letters  which  we  can  use.  This 
letter  should  contain  not  more  than  200 
words,  should  be  plainly  written  and  should 
contain  no  sectarian  discussion.  Each  letter 
should  be  signed,  but  no  name  will  be  signed 
in  any  of  the  letters  printed.  This  contest 
closes  February  15.  Winning  letters  will  be 
published  in  one  of  the  issues  soon  after 
February  15.  _ 

The  Maternal  Instinct  in  Man 

Doctor  flora  rose  of  Comell  says 

that  naturally  there  is  just  as  much 
maternal  instinct  in  men  as  in  women.  The 
love  of  children,  according  to  Miss  Rose,  does 
not  have  as  much  opportunity  to  develop  in 
men.  The  necessities  of  modern  life  take 
men  out  of  the  home  most  of  the  time  and 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  the  children 
bring  the  mother  in  constant  contact  with 
them,  therefore  fostering  in  her  the  so- 
called  “maternal  instinct.” 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  children  of 
these  times  do  not  see  very  much  of  Father, 
nor  do  they  get  enough  masculine  association 
of  any  kind.  The  teaching  profession  is  so 
poorly  paid  that  it  contains  few  men.  This 
does  not  matter  while  the  children  are  young, 
but  it  does  with  boys  of  high-school  grade. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
splendid  influence  of  women  teachers  and 
women  in  the  home.  It  is  only  to  say  that 
both  boys  and  girls,  to  be  well  balanced,  need 
the  influence  of  and  association  with  both 
men  and  women. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  farm  life,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  from 
the  farms  are  so  uniformly  successful  is  the 
well-balanced  farm  home.  On  the  farm  the 
home  is  the  center  of  the  business  and  as 
soon  as  the  children,  particularly  the  boys, 
are  able  to  get  outdoors,  they  come  in  as 
much  or  more  contact  with  Father  as  they 
do  with  Mother. 

If  business  men  could  get  a  little  more  of 
the  influence  of  little  children  in  their  lives, 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  little  less  selfish¬ 
ness  and  hardness  in  the  world. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Memory  is  the  only  paradise  from  which 
we  cannot  be  driven. — Jean  Paul. 

^  ^ 

A  soul  void  of  thought,  like  an  uninhabited 
house,  soon  goes  to  ruin. — Young. 

*  * 

I  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the 
tongue.  He  approaches  nearest  to  the  Gods, 
who  knows  how  to  be  silent  even  though  he 
is  in  the  right. — Cato. 
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es,  I  Lend  My  T ools  T o  My  N eighbors 

But — There  Is  A  String  Attached  That  Brings  Them  Home  Again 


There  are  two  problems,  or  perhaps 
it  should  be  said  two  ends  of  one  prob¬ 
lem,  that  come  to  every  farmer.  They 
are  the  problems  of  lending  and  borrowing 
tools.  If  a  man  has  to  borrow  tools,  he  feels 
as  if  he  ought  to  lend  them.  Yet  he  hates  to 
lend  certain  valuable  machines,  for  one  who 
does  not  understand  them  will  do  more  dam¬ 
age  in  a  minute  than  can  be  repaired  in  a 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man,  unless  he 
has  been  farming  a  long  time,  and  success¬ 
fully  at  that,  is  likely  to 
have  all  the  tools  he  needs 
for  every  occasion. 

Assuming  then  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lend  some 
thipgs,  one  runs  up  against 
the  difficulty  that  most 
neighbors  find  it  far  easier 
to  come  after  a  tool  than  to 
come  back  with  it.  And 
then  some  neighbors  have  a 
pleasant  habit  of  relending 
the  tools  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  owner,  and  then 
forgetting  where  they  are. 

I  am  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  drag  scraper.  I  needed 
one,  and  as  no  one  had  one 
in  the  neighborhood,  I 
bought  a  machine  which  by 
the  way  is  too  small.  The 
medium  or  large  size  is  bet¬ 
ter. 

One  day  a  neighbor  bor¬ 
rowed  said  scraper,  and  as 
usual  he  failed  to  bring  it 
back  when  he  was  finished- 
with  it.  Instead  he  let 
someone  else  have  it.  I  did 
not  need  it  for  some  months 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

When  I  did  want  it,  it  could 
not  be  found. 

Some  months  later,  it 
was  found  at  another 
neighbors,  some  four  miles 
from  the  first,  and  by  piec¬ 
ing  out  from  both  ends,  I 
found  that  at  least  five  men 
had  had  it  while  it  was 
away.  I  loaned  a  fellow  a 
pair  of  steel  triple  blocks 
which  have  never  shown 
up.  I  let  them  go  one  day 
when  I  was  in  a  hurry  and 
not  having  impressed  on 
my  mind  who  the  borrower 
was,  did  not  make  a  note  of 
it. 


started  the  day  that  they  took  it  home  and 
it  ran  until  they  brought  it  back,  whether 
they  used  it  every  day  or  not.  I  use  the 
spreader  every  day  as  long  as  the  cows  are 
in  the  stable,  and  every  three  or  four  days 
when  they  are  on  pasture.  Therefore  I  do 
not  want  to  be  out  the  use  of  the  machine 
any  longer  than  possible.  I  found  out  that 
when  the  charge  ran  as  long  as  a  machine 
was  _  away,  there  was  no  trouble  about  its 
coming  back.  I  decided  I  would  make  a 


Experiences  Demanded  Change 
of  Policy 

These  experiences  forced 
the  conclusion  on  me  that 
sornething  had  to  be  done. 
I  decided  to  have  a  new 
policy  in  regard  to  lending 
things.  I  had  already  made 


Value  op  \92l 
Hav  Crop  op 
hew  'ioRK 
88,no,ooo 
8.9^ 


to  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  It  was  inspiring 
to  see  the  difference  in  the  promptness  with 
which  tools  came  back  after  this  regime  went 
into  effect.  The  time  was  reduced  from 
months  to  days. 

As  to  the  borrowing  end  of  the  problem, 
I  soon  found  that  whenever  I  borrowed  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  about  even  chances  that  it 
would  break  while  I  had  it.  Even  if  it  did 
not,  the  trouble  of  going  after  it  and  taking 
it  back  was  more  than  enough  to  pay  in-. 

terest  and  depreciation  on 
it.  So  I  have  bought  a 
pretty  full  line  of  tools.  I 
did  this  before  the  present 
high  prices  however.  Those 
things  that  I  did  borrow,  I 
always  offered  to  pay  for  if 
it  was  such  a  thing  as 
should  be  paid  for.  I  have 
made  exceptions  of  my  two 
next  neighbors  in  this,  but 
of  no  one  else. 

I  have  now  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  nothing  is  to 
go  off  the  place  without  my 
express  permission.  That 
does  away  with  having  the 
hired  man  let  something 
go,  and  the  next  year,  when 
there  may  be  a  new  man, 
with  no  one  knowing  where 
the  tool  is. 


VAscohsin  fkNwsywAWW  CalifcJkNia  lumois 


Ohio 


The  Importance  of  New  York  in  American  Agriculture — No.  4 


The  production  of  hay  is  not  only  an  important  agricultural  industry  in  New  York  but  is 
prominent  in  the  East  in  general.  New  York  stands  prominent  as  the  largest  producer  of 
this  crop  which  amounts  to  practically  9%  of  the  production  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  well  up  ‘among  the  leaders. 


it  a  rule  never  to  lend  such  tools  as  binders 
or  corn-binders.  *If  anyone  wanted  the  use 
of  these,  he  could  hire  the  work  done  and  I 
would  send  a  man  and  team.  The  man 
would  be  responsible  for  the  machine.  I 
hired  out  my  manure  spreader  several  times 
at  $1  a  day  and  the  man  who  took  it  was 
to  be  responsible  for  all  breakage.  Well, 
they  always  paid  for  the  breakage,  but 
they  did  not  put  in  the  repairs.  By  the 
time  I  put  these  in  for  the  third  time,  I 
swore  off  on  renting  this  tool  out. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  job  than 
putting  in  links  and  slate  in  a  manure  soaked 
spreader — if  you  like  that  kind  of  a  job.  In 
letting  the  spreader,  however,  I  learned  one 
thing.  I  made  the  stipulation  that  the  rent 


nominal  charge  for  any  tool  that  went  off 
from  the  place,  a  charge  that  would  not 
amount  to  anything  if  the  tool  was  returned 
promptly,  and  would  soon  pay  for  it  if  kept 
a  few  months.  The  tools  most  borrowed  and 
kept  in  this  way  were  a  jack  and  a  scraper. 


Rental  Avoids  Disagreeable 

'  -  Clashes 

I  have  seen  some  rather 
disagreeable  results  of  bor¬ 
rowing,  which  could  have 
been  avoided  by  a  business¬ 
like  arrangement.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  loaned  his  manure 
spreader  to  a  fellow  and  he 
broke  it.  He  left  it  stand¬ 
ing  outdoors  for  several 
years,  the  owner  having 
meanwhile  moved  away. 
At  last  the  owner  got  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  man  to 
fix  it  and  bring  it  back, 
as  he  had  continually 
promised,  and  finally  sued 
him.  He  got  the  value  of 
the  machine.  If  there  had 
been  a  hard  and  fast  bar¬ 
gain  I  have  spoken  of,  the 
owner  would  have  had  the 
machine  back  in  a  week  or 
so,  and  the  renter  would 
have  been  out  only  the  rent 
and  the  repairs. 

There  is  one  thing  that 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but 
which  I  have  never  done, 
and  that  would  be  to  have 
a  notebook  in  which  the 
borrower  would  sign  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  tool,  dated. 
This  would  do  away  with 


Nominal  Rental  Charges  Bring  Tools  Home 

I  made  the  charge  nothing  the  day  the  tool 


was  taken  and  ten  cents  a  day  as  long  after 
that  as  the  borrower  kept  it.  I  simply  trans¬ 
ferred  the  worry  about  the  tools  coming  back 
from  myself  to  the  other  fellow. 

This  charge  is  not  enough  to  bother  any¬ 
one  wishing  the  use  for  a  day  or  two  of  one 
of  these  tools.  A  man  v/ho  wants  to  use  one 
a  month  should  buy  one  himself,  or  expect 


any  uncertainty,  but  with  the  ten  cents  a 
day  qharge,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty. 
The  tool  comes  back  before  there  has  been 
time  to  forget. 

As  to  the  charge,  none  of  the  men  that 
I  have  loaned  to  have  made  any  kick.  They 
all  agree  that  if  the  tool  is  needed  at  all  it 
is  worth  ten  cents  a  day  to  a  man.  Some  who 
would  not  otherwise  wish  to  borrow  feel  free 
to  do  so,  and  there  are  a  few  who  do  not  feel 
like  borrowing  under  these  circumstances.  T 
am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  ajiything 
I  borrow,  and  in  fact  would  rather  do  so.  I 
guess  the  whole  thing  can  best  be  governed 
by  the  golden  rule — “Do  unto  others  as  you 
are  willing  to  be  done  by.” — A.  H.  DE  Graff, 
N.  Y. 
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Shell  and  Grind . 

with  McCormick -Deering  Shelters 
and  Grinders  driven  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Kerosene  Engines 


Every  man  who  grows  stock  for  profit  should 
he  equipped  to  grind  the  feed.  It  is  not  hard 
work  when  you  have  an  International  Kerosene 
Engine  lor  power,  and  McCormick- Deering  Shellers 
and  Feed  Grinders  to  do  the  work.  A  lew  hours  on 
a  rainy  day  now  and  then  will  give  you  a  supply  of 
nutritious  stock  food  that  will  add  many  dollars  to 
your  year  s  profits. 

If  you  will  stop  in  at  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer,  he  will  sljow  you  International  Kero¬ 
sene  Engines  in  1^,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes.  And 
while  you  are  there,  ask  him  about  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders.  The  shellers  are  made  in 
sizes  ranging  from  hand  shellers  to  2  and  4-hole 
and  cylind  er  power  shellers  for  custom  work. 
The  grinders  are  huilt  in  sizes  and  styles  lor  every 
farm.  Find  out  about  these  necessary  machines 
next  time  you  are  in  town. 


International  Harvester  company 

or4M|8ie4^’ 

CHICAGO  vaoirtwnaf  V^9.m 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15.000  Dealers  In  the  United  States 
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LIMESTONE 

Don't  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  end  that 
means  moie  money. 

It'r  so  easy  to  handle  SOL  VA"^  —shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  iray  be  spread 
by  hand  o.‘  lime  sowei.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  bring ' 
result  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  sweeten’  you 
bank  roll  too.  There’s  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  —Write  .o’-  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book  free  I 

THE  SOLVAT  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  H.Y 

O  -  - 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


OatsThaiStand  Up 


Try  the  New  Kherson  ^ 

They  carry  a  heavy  bead  of  oats  and  do  not  blow 
down.  Rust  proof,  stiffer  straw. 

Biggest  Yielder  We  Have  Ever  Seen 

Plant  is  sigorons.  Kipens  2  or  3  weeks  earlier.  Write 
tor  prices  on  Northern  grown  Sudan  Grass,  Nebras¬ 
ka  Standard  Sweet  Clover,  Upland  Grown  Alf^fa 
or  all  field  seeds.  They  are  all  hardy  stock.  F>ee 
Catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow.  (66) 

SONOERECCER  NURSERIES  a  SEED  HOUSE 
47Court  Street  Beatrice,  WebraskaJ 


WE  PAY  $200  MON’THLY  SALARY, 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce^  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


CL0YER2% 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick- 

supply  limited-market  advancing.  Buy  now- -your  graas  seed- 
cur  prices  subject  to  change.  Have  wonderful  values  in  ^aian- 
teed  high  grade  tested  Iowa  grown  Clover.  Also  Sweet  Clo^r. 
Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Hubaro  and^l  fa^  and  garden  seeds. 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  I*  REe<  oAMtLcso# 
special  prices  and  116- page  catalog. 

''  ft.  Bpppv  Sefid  COm  Box  iis,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 


each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 


AU.EN  M'USEUY  &  SEKD  HOUSE _ GENEVA,  OHIO 

Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  119,  Clereland,  Tenn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Where  Have  Men  Like  This  Gone  ?  ’ 

{Cojitirmed  from  page  23) 


and  this  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death.  This  farewell  sermon  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  statistical  and  his¬ 
torical,  and  it  is  the  only  memorial  of 
his  pulpit  utterances.  Doubtless  the 
fact  that  he  spent  more  time  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  than  in  the  study  is  a  good  reason 
for  the  scanty  written  records  of  his 
work.  There  is  another  reason.  It  was  a 
time  when  men  with  vast  approval 
quoted  the  scriptural  assurance:  “For 
the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the 
same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say.”  In 
the  face  of  sentiment  like  this  it  was  a 
brave  man  who  risked,  censure  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  never¬ 
theless  he  avoided  the  error  into  which 
too  many  have  fallen — that  is  trusting 
to  “spontaneous  combustion”  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  then  failing  to  have 
the  phenomenon  occur.  And  so  it  is 
that  while  outside  of  this  one  sermon 
hardly  a  phrase  survives,  we  know  that 
through  many  years  a  countryside 
resorted  in  great  numbers  to  hear  him. 
Of  his  appearance  and  manner  there  is 
still  testimony.  He  began  quietly,  but 
warmed  to  his  work  until  in  summer 
when  the  windows  were  open  the  loi¬ 
terer  on  the  dusty  highway  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  thunder  of  his 
argument.  He  had  one  pulpit  manner¬ 
ism  that  impressed  many  and  is  still 
well  remembered  by  the  few  who  re¬ 
main.  In  moments  of  excitement  he 
was  wont  to  push  his  coat  and  shirt 
sleeves  up  to  the  elbows,  suggestive  of 
one  who  strips  for  the  fray,  and  then 
his  auditors  nudged  each  other  and 
whispered  “now  he's  getting  the  Power.” 

I  gather  that  it  was  his  prayers 
rather  than  his  sermons  that  most  im¬ 
pressed  his  people.  Certainly  they  were 
not  always  made  up  of  the  conventional 
and  decorous  phrases  that  are  supposed 
to  voice  the  desires  and  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  congregation.  Men 
averred  that  he  stood  with  uplifted  face 
and  talked  with  God.  He  prayed  much 
when  alone  and  frequently  audibly.  Two 
of  his  church  officers  are  talking  to¬ 
gether  on  a  Sunday  morning.  “We’re 
going  to  have  a  great  Revival  soon,” 
“Why?”  “The  Dominie  was  praying  in 
the  orchard  last  night.” 

In  his  preaching  he  was  fortunate  in 
combining  a  sort  of  flaming  zeal  along 
with  tireless  energy  and  physical  vigor 
that  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  an  age 
when  the  Church  hardly  recognized  any 
way  of  salvation  except  through  the- 
revival  meeting  and  when  men  craved 
and  demanded  an  emotional  experience 
of  conversion.  As  his  fame  increased 
there  was  an  unceasing  demand  for  his 
services  in  these  meetings  throughout 
all  the  adjoining  country.  For  him  the 
one  great  passion  in  life  was  to  preach 
from  hilltop  church  to  cross  roads 
school  house  and  go  from  one  com¬ 
munity  to  another — careless  of  roads 
and  storm,  journeyed  this  weatherbeaten 
Ambassador  of  -the  Kingdom  of  God. 
My  father  has  told  me  how  he  would 
have  some  out-appointment  for  every 
night  of  the  week,  and  in  winter  would 
frequently  preach  in  revival  meetings 
for  six  weeks  at  a  time  without  a  break. 
Some  campaigning  that!  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  carried  on  entirely  without 
the  machinery  of  organization,  music, 
committees  and  the  like  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  modern  revival.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed  almost  absolutely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  preacher. 

Philip  Waiting’s  life  and  spirit  and 
career  were  two  sided  and  in  that  was 
one  secret  of  his  strength.  In  prayer 
and  preaching  he  was  a  rapt  crusader, 
sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord.  In 
what  might  be  called  his  other  life — 
his  non-ecclesiastical  life — he  was_  a 
man  among  men — a  man  of  affairs, 
possessed  of  unusually  sound  and  sane 
judgment.  This  quality  was  perfectly 
well  recognized.  Men  came  to  consult 
him  not  only  about  the  welfare  of  their 
souls,  but  quite  as  often  his  advice  was 
sought  regarding  the  building  of  a  house 
or  the  sale  of  a  farm  or  the  making  of 
a  will.  Possibly  they  may  sometimes 
have  tired  of  the  flaming  preacher,  but 
they  were  at  least  always  glad  to  turn 
to  the  man  of  affairs  for  counsel  and 
guidance. 

In  his  relations  with  his  people  there 
was  in  some  ways  something  of  the 
priest — something  of  the  man  who 
really  felt  himself  to  be  a  bishop  of 
souls.  From>  various  sources  I  have 
heard  how,  when  he  learned  of  some 


petty  quarrel  in  his  congregation — a 
dispute  over  a  line  fence  or  the  trespass 
of  cattle  or  a  too  astute  horse  trade, 
or  some  more  subtle  disagreement  that 
would  destroy  church  unity,  it  was  his 
custom  to  go  to  one  of  the  parties,  take 
him  with  him  in  his  buggy  wagon  and 
drive  to  the  other,  and  then  thrash  out 
the  matter  together — almost  always 
with  the  happiest  results.  Surely  it 
required  a  man  with  courage  and  a  sure 
sense  of  justice  and  almost  God-given 
tact  to  act  as  a  Board  of  Conciliation 
for  a  whole  countryside. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  forty  years  was  by  no  means 
without  its  discouragements  and  dis¬ 
cords.  Rather  early  in  his  ministry — 
about  1832 — there  broke  out  in  a  group 
of  Lutheran  churches  in  that  part  of 
the  State  a  most  amazing  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversy  which  cen¬ 
tered  about  the  medieval  dogma  of 
transubstantiation.  It  is  strange  that 
a  dogma  so  unrelated  to  life  and  so 
artificial  as  this  could  have  attracted 
even  passing  interest  as  late  as  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

It  is  stranger,  however,  that  hard- 
headed  farmers — men  whose  fathers 
fought  at  Oriskany  and  Saratoga — 
men  the  furthest  possible  removed 
from  theological  training  and  who 
supposedly  would  be  interested  main¬ 
ly  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  cattle — should  promptly 
take  sides  in  a  matter  concerning  a 
philosophical  abstraction  about  which 
no  man  could  positively  know  anything, 
and  fight  for  their  position  as  men  fight 
for  their  hearthstones. 

It  was  a  long  and  bitter  controversy, 
the  details  of  which  are  buried  in  the 
ecclesiastical  records  of  the  Franckean 
and  the  Hartwick  Synods  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church,  in  the  forgotten  minutes 
of  the  churches  involved  and  in  the 
archives  of  the  civil  courts  of  the 
County  of  Schoharie.  It  split  Philip 
Weiting’s  church  through  and  through, 
but  it  is  good  to  know  that  with  sound 
sense  and  clear  sanity  he  stood  uncom¬ 
promisingly  for  the  position  which 
modern  thought  has  long  since  vindi¬ 
cated. 

Nevertheless,  his  party  was  beaten 
in  the  courts  and  the  opposition  re¬ 
tained  the  church  property.  More  than 
thirty  years  after  in  his  farewell  ser¬ 
mon  he  recounted  the  great  controversy 
and  estimated  that  counting  the  loss  of 
property  and  legal  fees,  the  cost  to  the 
church  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars — a  vast  sum  in  a  rural  commu¬ 
nity  eighty  years  ago.  In  that  sermon 
in  a  single  sentence  he  stated  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  merits  of  the  case — “This 
was  a  most  wicked  and  unjust  claim 
that  we  were  compelled  to  pay.”  But 
pastor  and  church  survived  the  great 
heresy,  and  long  before  his  death  all 
parties  came  to  recognize  the  wicked 
folly  of  the  quarrel. 

Half  of  Mr.  Weiting’s  ministry  was 
darkened  and  embittered  by  doctrinal 
and  denominational  disputes  and  quar¬ 
rels  which  he  could  not  escape,  and  yet 
left  to  himself,  they  would  have  trou¬ 
bled  him  very  little.  His  was  not  the 
type  of  mind  to  concern  itself  greatly 
with  dogma. 

He  was  essentially  q  preacher  of 
righteousness.  In  a  day  when  most 
laymen  and  many  ministers  looked  with 
tolerance,  and  often  with  approval  on 
the  use  of  alcohol,  he  practiced  total 
abstinance  and  urged  it  as  a  cardinal 
virtue.  During  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  some  men  were  faint¬ 
hearted  and  some  possibly  of  doubtful 
loyalty,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  wickedness  of  slavery  and 
the  duty  of  preserving  the  Union. 

The  years  of  his  ministry  were 
crowded  with  duties  and  tasks  beyond 
belief.  His  far-flung  parish  covered 
much  of  northern  Schoharie  County. 
In  some  ways,  at  least,  this  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  our  farm  country,  and 
the  remote  sections  had  a  much  larger 
population  than  now.  The  number  of 
familieg  in  his  charge  was  large  and 
the  distances  were  long.  As  his  fame 
increased,  people  came  to  covet  the 
privilege  of  being  married  by  him  and 
to  seek  for  their  dead  the  honor  of 
burial  at  his  hands,  and  this  brought 
to  him  labors  beyond  the  regular  round 
of  his  parish. 

In  his  farewell  sermon  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  note  of  honest  pride  of  a 
man  who  lays  down  a  great  task  well 
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dbne.  It  reminds  us  of  Paul’s  tremen¬ 
dous  declaration :  “I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.”  So  in  his  valedictory, 
this  wayworn  man  enumei’ates  and 
catalogues  something  of  his  labors  dur¬ 
ing  those  forty  years.  He  received  into 
church  membership  1,250,  baptized 
1,300,  solemnized  800  marriages  and  of¬ 
ficiated  at  1700  funeral  services.  He 
preached  in  one  year  76  funeral  dis¬ 
courses,  in  one  week  seven,  in  one  day 
three.  No  wonder  he  cried,  “What  a 
multitude  have  gone  before!”  He  count¬ 
ed  “twenty-five  distinct  revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion”  which  he  had  conducted,  be¬ 
sides  numberless  occasions  when  he  had 
assisted  other  ministers.  Always,  some¬ 
where  he  was  preaching,  preaching, 
preaching.  The  number  of  miles  he  trav¬ 
eled — generally  in  the  saddle — some¬ 
times  in  his  buggy  wagon,  wa^  beyond 
all  computation.  Only  the  hard-driven 
old-time  country  doctor  could  equal 
him.  Surely  he  had  never  spared  him¬ 
self  or  counted  the  cost.  Thus  he  took 
leave  of  his  people  after  forty  years  of 
service.  Perhaps  the  man  of  iron  was 
nearer  spent  than  he  knew,  for  only 
a  year  later  he  was  dead.  They  were 
were  simple  country  folk,  who  knew 
nothing  of  state  funerals,  but  they 
buried  him  fittingly  and  like  an  old- 
time  king. 

Ours  is  a  community  where  old  hab¬ 
its  and  customs  lingered  long,  and  until 
a  score  of  years  ago  when  a  man  or 
woinan  died,  we  immediately  tolled  the 
passing  bell,  and  plowmen  on  distant 
hillsides  halted  their  team  in  the  fur¬ 
row  and  counted  the  slow  strokes  as 
they  fioated  out  over  the  land.  We  have 
ceased  to  do  this — why,  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  sorry  that  a  beautiful  custom 
which  linked  us  with  other  times  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  When 
Dominie  Weiting  died  they  carried  him 
some  nine  miles  to  sepulchre,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  mourners  followed 
in  his  train.  Then  there  wias  paid  him 
an_  honor  which  I  think  is  absolutely 
unique  in  the  annals  of  our  county. 
The  way  to  burial  led  past  several 
churches,  and  as  each  was  reached  in 
turn,  the  bell  was  tolled  as  the  long 
procession  passed  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  so  well-beloved  a  man  was  on 
his  last  going. 

In  his  parish,  in  the  town  of  Sharon, 
remote  from  any  church  or  hamlet  and 
on  a  lonely  road,  is  a  cemetery  where 
through  many  years  and  for  many 
miles  the  farm  folk  have  come  to  bury 
their  dead.  It  occupies  a  great  rolling 
drumlin  that  rises  out  of  the  Central 
New  York  Plateau,  and  woods  and  hills 
and  dales  and  pleasant  farm  lands  lie 
all  about  it.  The  cemetery  itself  seems 
a  little  bleak  and  windswept,  perhaps, 
for  it  lies  high,  but  it  is  most  beautiful 
for  prospect.  On  the  horizon  are  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills,  and  the 
tumbled  and  criss-crossed  billows  of  the 
Hill  Country  of  New  York  are  at  your 
feet.  On  the  very  highest  point  they 
buried  the  Great  Preacher  in  the  heart 
of  his  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  most  fitting  place  for  his 
grave,  for  the  scenes  of  his  triumphant 
labors  are  all  around.  Our  rural  land¬ 
scape  changes  only  slowly  through  long 
years.  Doubtless  the  outlook  to-day  is 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  his 
time.  There  are  the  fields  and  woods 
and  farmsteads  that  were  mapped  in 
his  memory,  and  the  winding,  leisurely 
country  roads  that  he  knew  so  well. 
Still  the  slow  herds  trail  across  the 
fields.  Still  the  timothy  meadows  bow 
to  the  breeze  and  the  young  corn’  rustles 
and  dances  and  gleams  in  the  sunshine. 
Still  the  woodlands  glow  crimson  and 
scarlet  and  gold  in  October  days  ser.ene. 
Still  winter  covers  all  the  smiling  land 
with  snow.-  Ever  the  miracle  of  the 
Tolling  seasons  repeats  itself  again  and 
again  as  it  did  during  those  forty  years 
be  gave  himself  to  this  community  in 
service. 

The  trees  and  the  fields  and  the 
cattle  are  with  us  yet,  but  there  are  not 
so  many  people.  The  church  perhaps 
is  no  longer  the  unquestioned,  dominat¬ 
ing  force  in  our  country  life  which  it 
Was  in  his  time.  In  some  respects,  at 
least,  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  If 
he  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  life  work  I 
know  he  has  some  disappointments  and 
some  sorrows.  But  he  was  a  great 
man  in  our  midst  for  many  years,  and 
We  are  better  and  richer  because  he 
lived  and  wrought  among  us,  and  across 
the  years  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

^  '‘And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
Israel  like  unto  Moses  xohom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face.’* 


NEW  CATALOG-NOW  READY 

T  T  HAVE  brought  out  a  simple,  efficient 
X  Throttling  Governor  Engine.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  NOW,  for  general  power  use, 
and  will  be  in  big  demand  for  years  to  come — 
when  low  grade  fuels  will  of  necessity  be 
largely  used.  In  producing  this  new  en¬ 
gine,  I  have  worked  out  every  detail  of 
design  and  construction  so  as  to  provide 
an  engine  that  does  not  require  an  expert 
to  handle  it — starts  without 

Yeats  Aheadl-DoUats  Beitet 

I  consider  the  New  Improved  WITTE 

the  most  wonderful  Throttling  Governor  engine 
of  its  time— the  crowning  achievement  of  38 
years  of  practical  engine  building|experience. 


The  New  Improved  WITTE 

Is  Different— Better — Less  Parts— More  Power— Less  Cost— Operates 
on  Either  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas. 

New  Sizes,  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  15  and  25  H-P.  BOSCH  Magneto  or  Battery  as  Specified. 

Sold  on  a  Lifetime  Guataniee—Cash  or  Terms, 


□ 

[S 

□ 


2H-r 


Pulls  23^  at  normal 
speed,  or  3  H-P  at 
maximum  speed. 

COMPLETE.  READY  TO  USE 


(Columbia  Battery) 


At  Pittsburgh,  $48.50 
At  San  Francisco.  $57.00 

Other  Sizes  and  Styles 
Proportionate  Prices. 


Think  of  having  economical 
and  adaptable  power  for  years 
to  come— an  engine  so  simple 
in  construction  a  boy  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Power  increased 
or  decreased  at  will  by  merely 
turning  a  thumb  screw. 

Takes  Less  Space 
Weighs  Less 

Mechanically  correct  in  every 
particular — every  part  care¬ 
fully  designed — made  of  the 
best  materials— accurately  ma¬ 
chined  and  easily  interchangeable. 

Superior  accuracy  and  workmanship  Birf  New 
throughout  applies  to  every  engine 
or  outfit  in  the  WITTE  line. 

Engines  and  Outfits  All  Throttling  Governor 

The  WITTE  catalog  gives  complete 
description  of  Stationary  and  Port¬ 
able  Engines — Log  and  Tree  Saws — 

Cord  Wood  and  Pole  Saws — Power 
Boring  Machines  —  and  WITTE 
“Power-Lite’^  Plants  that  furnish 
both  energy  and  electricity  for  farm 
and  suburban  use. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


F.  O.  B. 
KANSAS 
CITY 


at 


□ 


You  can  order  one  of  these  su¬ 
perior  engines  or  outfits  with 
full  assurance  that  it  will  give 
you  longer  and  better  service  m 
than  anyengine  of  equal  rating,  □ 
while  my  prices  are  extremely 
favorable  as  you  will  find. 

Tell  IHe  What 
You  Want 

If  you  have  a  particular  need, 
write  me  for  special  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  your  power  require¬ 
ments.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 


WITTE  is  an  engine  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  power  use,  winter  or  summer, 
anywhere. 

Send  for  My  New  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Get  acquainted  with  the  New  Im¬ 
proved  WITTE — the  power  you  need 
for  today  and  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
engine  you  will  eventually  buy  and  use 
because  of  its  wonderful  simplicity 
and  low  cost.  Whether  you  order  one 
now,  ()r  not,  do  me  the  favor  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  many  improvements  and 
advantages  offered. — ^Ed  H.  Witte. 


1809  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
1809  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

131  fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EIQIEIQE 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Cataloeue 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


of  Trees 
You  Tap 


Perfect  tone,  handsome  appearance,  rose- 1 
wood  finish,  bow  included.  Given yree  for  sell- 1 
ing  only  30  packets  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10  cts,  I 
a  pkt.  Setiii  ?to  money— -we  trust  you.  Write  for  seeds  today.  I 

LANCASTER  CO.  SEED  CO..Sta.36.  PARADISE.  PA. 


PATENTS 


Write  today^  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  .  ;  D.  C. 


PAID  for 
SASY — Order 

SUN  MFC. 


Outfit  FREE 


Outfit  consists  of  largi 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nai) 
Puzzle,  King  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet,  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip, 
Penholder,  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 
Eraser,  Ink  Essence 
Package  of  Rubber 
FREE,  POST- 
rost  Cards  at  16c.  IT’S 
PKIZE  for  promntness. 

561  CHICAGO 


DEAF?  HEADNOISES? 

Pape’s  Tone-.Maa.sage  un<l  Treatment  ei  ve 
general  relief  and  regenerate  healthy 
hearing.  W’rite  for  our  Symptom  Blank. 

THE  EVOLUTION  PHONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
4S-AM  Greenwich  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Learn  Before 
You  Lose! 

You  can  expect  only  a  temporary  crop 
^  from  common 


•*'1. 


alfalfa.  Severe 
weather  kills  it. 
Why  this  loss, 
when  Lyman’s 
genuine  Grimm 
Seed  assures  an  en¬ 
during  stand? 


For  hardy,  winter-proof  al¬ 
falfa,  insist  upon  Lyman’s 
pure  Grimm.  Endures  year 
after  year,  yielding  full  per¬ 
fect  crops.  Three  to  four 
vigorous  stands  each  growing 
season.  All  seed  scarified, 
assuring  highest  germina¬ 
tion.  Affidavit  of  genuine¬ 
ness  with  every  order. 


FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling  how 
Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  comes 
directly  from  original  strain  im¬ 
ported  by  Wendelin  Grimm.  Test 
this  wonderful  strain  for  yourself  1 
Sample  upon  request. 

A.  B.  Lyman 

Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

350  Water  St. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 


SEED 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure,  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and  Planter  should  test  the 
sitferlor  merits  of  Our  Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

POR  1  Oc  '”'*'1  than  postpaid  our 
rvrre  I  VO  famous  COLLECTION 


1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato 
1  pkg.  Princess  Radish  •  -  • 

1  pkg.  Self-Growing  Celery 
%  pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage 
1  pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce 
Isol  -  - 


2 

-  15c 

.  _ _ _ _ _  10c 

2  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds  25c 

ii.d& 


10c 

20c 


Write  today?  Send  10  cents  to 
help  pay  postage  and  packing  and 
receive  the  above  “Famous  Collec¬ 
tion"  and  our  New  Instructive  , 
and  Illustrated  Garden  Guide,  j 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co. 

201  Rose  St.  Roektord,  IRimis 


The  work  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  is  the  same 
whether  you  use  unknown  seed 
or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop 
tells  the  story;  often  double  or 
triple  the  profit  comes  from  using 
HARDY.  BIG-YIELDING.  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

Is&el^^eeds 


As  Tiioy  Gn 


T&me  Grows 


TRADE  T  , 

44  years  of  improvement  are  back  oi 
Isbell’s  seeds.  Every  ounce  is  tested 
stock,  true  to  strain  and  of  high  germination 
-pure  bred  seeds,  selected  for  hardiness 
and  yield,  and  scientifically  cleaned  by  Isbell. 
200,000  buyers  find  them  money-makers. 

Get  This  Book-FREE 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on 
seed  selection,  plan¬ 
ning  and  planting^ 
crops,  and  quotes  ' 
direct-from-grower  ' 

E rices.  The  coupon  ‘ 
rings  it,  FREE. 

■tiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiaii 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

805  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1923  Seed  Annual  quoting 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 

(46) 

N’ame___ - — - — — - 

Address^ - — - - - 
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Oversupply  Hits  Milk  Price 

Eastern  Farm  News  From  and  For  the  Farmers 


Both  the  dealers’  and  the  producers’ 
milk  organizations  report  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  supply  of  milk.  The  bet¬ 
ter  prices  have  evidently  encouraged 
farmers  to  take  better  care  of  their 
cows  and  to  feed  them  more  grain. 
This  has  materially  increased  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Many  cows,  of  course,  freshen 
also  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk  used  in  Class  2  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  cream  is  badly  over-sup¬ 
plied,  with  the  result  that  the  League 
has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  Class  2 
price  from  $2.90  per  cwt.  to  $2.70. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes ! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  JJefore  Buying. 

A.  0.  AI.DlillXiK  SONS  E>ial.lishea  U89  FMu-ri,  N.  y. 

CTDAWDCDDV  PI  ANTQ  per  1000.  History  and 
oIKAWdEiIVIVI  iLAI'llu,  valuatile  illustrated  book 
free.  You  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 


AGRICULTUEAL  MEETINGS 

The  36th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Fair  Societies  will  be  held 
in  the  New  Court  House  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  January  18,  1923, 
with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will 
be  held  in  the  Hotel  Hampton. 

The  following  speakers  are  on  the 
program:  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Berne  E.  Pyrke;  Dr.  E.  E. 
Bates  of  Cornell  University;  Nat  S. 
Green,  Fair  Editor  of  the  Billboard; 
W.  J.  Vandebilt,  Superintendent  of 
Rain  Department  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussions  on  questions  pertaining  to  fair 
management  will  follow  the  regular 
speech^es.  Prominent  speakers  will  be 
present  at  the  dinner.  President  Bots- 
ford  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“The  Wonderland,  Alaska.” 

New  York  Agricultural  Society  Holds 
Annual  Meeting 

The  91st  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
and  Assembly  Parlors  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
16  and  17.  This  is  the  oldest  agricul¬ 
tural  society  in  the  State,  and  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1832.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
direct  successor  of  the  first  agricultural 
association,  organized  in  New  York 
in  1791. 

The  program  embraces  discussion  of 
the  most  important  problems  now  af¬ 
fecting  agricultural  progress.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  rural  education  will  be  taken  up 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  21. 
The  matter  of  farm  finance,  marketing 
and  distribution,  of  interest  alike  to 
producer  and  consumer,  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  on  the  program.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  radio  and  its  farm  use  and 
value  will  be  taken  up,  and  part  of  the 
program  will  be  broadcasted. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Forwarding  statistics  show  that 
more  celery  has  cleared  western  New 
Yoi’k  to  date  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  leaving  less  in  cold  storage,  as 
the  acreage  was  not  far  different  from 
that  of  1921.  Over  170,000  crates  are 
reported  as  being  held  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  One  year  ago  the  county  holdings 
at  this  time  were  in  excess  of  200,000 
crates.  Wayne  County  easily  leads  the 
Empire  State  in  celery  production. 

In  Orleans  County  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  gone  on  record  as  in  favor  of  a 
dog  quarantine.  The  bureau  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  that  all  canines 
be  confined  to  the  premises  between  the 
hours  of  sunset  and  one  hour  after 
sunrise  daily  for  the  next  year,  and 
that  State  Troopers  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  enforcing  such  quarantine. 
The  havoc  of  dogs  among  sheep  flocks, 
of  the  county  calls  the  growep  into  a 
united  demand  for  some  relief  from 
the  menace. 

One  of  the  largest  transactions  in 
muck  realty  has  recently  been  recorded 
in  the  purchase  of  a  500-acre  tract 
near  Savannah  by  Jacob  H.  Snyder  of 
Sodus.  Mr.  Snyder  has  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  type  of  farming,  at  pres¬ 
ent  owning  one  of  the  best  celery  farms 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Much  satisfaction  was  caused  _  in 
Steuben  County  this  fall  by  the  placing 
there  of  the  Federal  Potato  Inspection 
Service,  in  charge  of  Robert  Bier  of 
Washington  and  H.  S.  Duncan  of 
Sodus.  When  700  cars  had  been  in¬ 
spected  the  shippers  were  so  pleased 


with  the  service  that  it  was  openly 
advocated  that  the  service  should  be 
extended. 

Trappers  hereabout  ^  report  that  not 
in  years  have  fur-bearing  animals  been 
more  plentiful  than  they  are  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  swamps  and  streams  are  said 
to  contain  many  muskrats  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  mink,  while  skunks  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  very  plentiful. — Alva  H. 
PULVER. 

Wyoming  Co. — On  account  of  the  mild 
weather  we  had  this  past  fall,  farmers 
were  able  to  clear  up  their  out  door 
work  fairly  well.  The  excellent  late 
pastures  we  had  seems  to  have  lessened 
the  demand  for  hay.  At  present  there 
is  little  or  no  market  for  potatoes  now 
quoted  at  40  to  45  cents  a  bushel.  Coal 
is  very  scarce  and  high-priced.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  drawing  green  wood  for  $5  and 
$6  per  cord.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
fresh  cows  and  near  springers.  Dealers 
are  paying  45  cents  for  dairy  butter 
and  60  cents  for  strictly  fresh  eggs. — 
L.  M.  F. 

Ontario  Co.— The  month  of  December 
was  very  pleasant  with  a  small  amount 
of  cold  weather.  Stock  is  doing  well, 
a  few  head  of  stock  cattle  being  fat¬ 
tened.  Very  few  hogs  or  lambs  are 
being  fed.  Farmers  are  troubled  in 
getting  enough  coal  to  keep  them  going. 
The  grange  work  in  the  county  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Farm  produce  is 
low  in  comparison  with  manufactured 
goods. — E.  T.  B. 

Chautauqua  Co.  —  Farm  Institute 
meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the 
county.  Attendance  has  been  fair  and 
interest  has  been  keen.  Many  farmers 
are  talking  of  selling  their  cows  and 
going  into  the  poultry  business.  Dai^- 
men  are  voicing  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  milk  situation.  Prices  realized 
at  the  coniiensaries  are  less  than  cheese 
factory  prices  and  requirements  are 
much  stricter, — H.  A.  Norman. 

Genesee  Co. — ^Wells  and  springs  that 
have  never  been  known  to  fail  this 
summer  have  gone  dry.  .  The  situation 
is  very  bad  especially  for  those  who  are 
feeding  lambs  and  live  stock.  Small 
streams  have  been  down  to  bed  rock  for 
a  long  time,  and  creeks  have  been  run¬ 
ning  at  dry  summer  level.  During  the 
last  week  in  December  many  farmers 
are  drawing  water  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  many  cases  from  farm  creeks, 
— W.  H. 

Allegany  Co.— Milk  is  the  big  topic 
of  discussion  now-a-days.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  just  which  way  it  is  going. 
There  are  a  lot  of  potatoes  being  sold 
at  from  45  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  Not 
much  hay  is  being  sold;  it  is  now  bring¬ 
ing  around  $15  a  ton.  Beans  are 
bringing  $8  to  $10  per  cwt. — T.  E.  B. 


ALONG  THE  MOHAWK  AND  THE 
HUDSON 

Montgomery  Co. — Fairo  Bureau  and 
Farmers  Institute  meetings  are  being 
held.  Milk  prices  are  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  No  hay  is  moving  to  market 
as  there  is  practically  no  demand  and 
prices  are  extremely  low.  Buckwheat 
is  now  selling  at  $1.90  a  cwt.  With  the 
price  of  milk  feeds,  buckwheat  should 
bring  no  less  than  $2.  Milk  seems^  to 
he  the  only  product  that  is  bringing 
ready  money  regularly.  As  a  result 
only  milkers  are  bringing  a  good  price. 
Strippers  and  old  cows  are  way  down, 
bringing  as  low  as  $10  to  $15  depend¬ 
ing  on  size.  During  the  middle  of 
December  veals  and  Bob  calves  were  in 
active  demand.  Eggs  are  now  selling 
at  60  cents  a  dozen.  Beef,  10  to  12 
cents,  pork,  12  to  14  cents.  Subscribers 
appreciate  the  improvement  in  the  ed¬ 
itorial  department  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  The  acquisition  of  Mr. 
Eastman  and  Jared  Van  Wagenen  are 
valuable  assets.  The  efforts  of  Dean 
Cook  have  long  been  acknowledged  the 
bulwark  of  the  paper,  his  letters  beam¬ 
ing  with  practical  information.  We 
consider  the  Agriculturist  a  valuable 
paper  in  every  household. — G.  P.  Van 
Valkenburg. 

Washington  Co. — The  first  real  bliz¬ 
zard  reached  here  on  December  29. 
Many  roads  drifted,  fully  stopping  milk 
teams  and  the  U.  S.  Mail.  Things  are 


ROHRER’S 

FIELD  SEEDS 


Clovers 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Grasses 
Field  Peas 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Grain 
Potatoes 


1923  Catalogue 
FREE 

Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are  the 
best  obtainable— more  productive  and 
hardier.  Specially  selected  for  purity 
and  high  germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  request. 
Send  today  for  oar  big  1923  Booh. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


f 


clover. 


Adapted  to 
Climate  and  Soil 

IsbeU's  Bell  Brand  Clovers 
—red  or  alsike— are  the  pur¬ 
est  obtainable.  They  are  all 
Miehiean-Grown — hardiness  and 
Bdaptability  to  severe  climatic  i- 
conditions  are  bred  into  them — the  rMUlC  of  14 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds. 

CDCC  Camnlae  ot  any  field  seeds  to  show 
■  nCb  Odlll|IICS>  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1923Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
Quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
806  Mechanic  St.  (42)  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  Bitf  4  Fruits  of 

Greens  Nursei^ 

Syiucuse  Red  Raspberry 

A  super-raspberry  ^  ^  £  Bosc 

of  double  size.  X  Caco  Grape  M 
Highest  quality Early  Red  Grape, KING 
Very  hardy;^FgOod  size;  com-  M  OF  PEARS  — 
pact  form;  rich  ^Extra  large;  dis- 
insugar.  Healthy  Wtiactiveshap^deUc 

J  ®  mg  lous,  meitmg,  buttery 

Rnd  very  beautiful  rus- 

lific.  vigorous  grower. 


abundant 
bearer. 


GREEN'S  TREES  GROW 
i  Rodieaier  Peach 

Beautiful  bright 
.cheek,  yctlow  flesh 
of  highest  qualiry.  Unusually 
hardy;  very  productive. 


FthUE  to  NAME 

_  FREE  64*p.  Catalog.  Save' 
J  agent’s  profits.  Sold  direct  to* 
r  planters  more  than  40Years.  Ask 
tor  C.  A.  Green’s  booklet  “How 
1  Made  the  OJd  harm  Pay.^^ 


Greeks  Nursery  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 


QOD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


—None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  lit 


Wonderful  Value* 
Wholesale  Prices 
Highest  Quality 

We  specialize  in 
CTass  and  field  seed. 
Located  to  save  jrou 
money  and  to  give 
quic^  service.  We 
escpect  higher 
prices.  Buy  now 
and  save  big 
money. 


FREE 
SAMPLES 

^  Don’t  fail  to  investiifate 
these  bar^aina.  Recleaned 
Tested  Timothy.  $3.16  bu. 
Sweet  Clover  unhulled,  $2.86.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $4.00  bu.  Alfalfa 
$9.96  bu.  Have  high  quality  of  Clover 
and  other  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  at 
lowpricej.  All  sold  subject  to  State 
or  government  Test  under  an  absolute 
money-ba-?k  guarantee.  Send  today 
for  .our  big  monoy-making  Seed 
Guide,  explmnsall.  FREE. 

Amevicjin.  Field  Seed  Ce. 
Dept  6.16  CHICAGO  ILL. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sunny  side  strain  of  Number  Nines  selected  12  years. 
Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair  1922.  Plant 
them  to  insure  big  crop  of  smooth  white  potatoes. 
Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request.  Also 
Green  Mts.  and  Cobblers, 

RILEV  BROTHERS 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


Seed  for  test¬ 
ing.  Wonder- 
fid  White  An- 
nnsl  Sweet 
Glover.  Moat 
prod  a  e  ti  V  e 
crop  known. 
Big  money 
i  D  growing 
Hobam. 


Every  farmer  should  know  about  It. 
Don’t  delay.  Our  seeds  northern 
grown,  recleaned  and  ertified.  Abso¬ 
lutely  dependable.  Nothing  ^better. 
Our  price  lowest  yet.  Write  for  free 
sample,  62-p.  catalog  and  circular  de- 
aeribing  this  wonderful  crop.  Have 
Clover,  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  etc. 

American  Field  8^  Co.. 
Dept.  1015 _ Chicago,  III 
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I  For  Growers,  PackerTlu^^g^^^''^  ^ 
4^  and  Shippers 


COVEUS  FRUIT- VEEF.TABLE 
FIKI.D.  SEXD  FOR  SAMPLE  COPT. 


PaS  House  Nsfs 

FOURTH  STREET.  DUNEDIN.  FLORIDA 


__  ; _ 

Throughout  New  York,  Penna. ,  | 
New  Jersey,  0hioand26otherstates. 

To  settle  estate  $1000 
secures  113-acre  farm 

with  14  cows,  hay,  fodder,  etc.  Just  outside 
depot  town,  good  markets;  machine-worked 
fields,  15-cow  pasture,  woodlot;  warm  8-room 
house,  big  barn,  stable,  poultry!  bouse,  etc. 
$3000  gets  all  if  taken  now,  only  ~ 

$1000needeu.  FulldetailspaaellSbig 

FreeCatalogi?,?!.““lS‘k‘f"pSf , 

dairy*  poultry*  fruit*  truck  farms  / 
throughout  33  states.  Florida  or¬ 
ange  firroves- -winter  homes.  Save  ^ 
time  and  money  by  selecting  your  ; 
equipped  farm  through  this  help¬ 
ful  guide.  Copy  free.  Write  today  j 

E.  A.  strout  Farm  Agency 

160R  Nassau  St,, N.  ^.O- 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


$9111! 


wura.  UA  inauy  uitsa.  . 

QTTAWAlg^' 


^  Xhi3  outfit  easily  cuts  16 
cords  a  day,  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does 
wwk_0f  many  men. - 

>  $97.25, 

^ _ I  MODEL  Pittsburgh 

II  D»ji'  Eai*  to  movo.Mechantcsnr 

OporatodValveB*Throttliog 
I  Govornor*  Burns  Kerosene. 
Write  today  forFree  BooKs 
'  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
801-p  WaodSt.,0ttiwa,  Kant. 


Bay  Your  Seed  Now! 


Buy  You 

uover 

.4.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. ,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co. ,  Pa. 


Let  your  money 
buy  our  pure- 
tested  —  native 
seed.  Prices  are 
right.  Ask  for 
free  samples. 
Complete  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  Free. 


“VICTORY  PLANTS” 

TREES,  SHRUBS.  VINES,  EVERGREENS.  FLOWERS.  BEAUTIFUL. 
HAROY,  PRODUCTIVE 

100 Everbearing  and  100  Gibson  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.00.  1  Splrea  or  two  Concord  grape  vines  free 
with  each  order  for  $4.00  or  over.  25  choice  mixed 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  $1.00  postpaid.  1000  choice  Strawberry 
plants  our  selection  for  $3.50.  12  Concord  grape  vines, 
postpaid  for  $1.00.  1000  fine  Concord  grape  vines  for 
40.0(i.  Bargains  in  Peach  and  Cherry  trees.  Live  and  Let 
liive  prices  on  everything  to  plant.  Free  catalogue, 
worth  seeing  too.  Oriler  now. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY  ADegan.  Mich.,  Box  Z 


New 
White 
Annual 
Sweet 
I  Clover 


Big 
Money 
I  Growing  I 
1  Hubam 


I  Every  farmer  should  know 
I  about  Hubam.  Our  seed  recleaned 
I  and  certified,  absolutely  dependable. 
1  Fricea  lowest  yet.  Write  for  FREE 
I  SAMPLES  and  116-page  catalog  de- 
I  scribing  this  wonderful  crop.  We 
I  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  seeds. 


Berry  Seed 


Box  1015 


[Seem 

L  fot  ^ 

fi  Testing 

Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Green  Mountain 


S  I  I.U  o 

Will  it  Y  E  S 

?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfc.Co. 
West  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


KiTSELMAH  FENCE 


l  Saved  Over  ^^»,^gays  L.  M.  Bos- 


A  w«r  q 

well,  Jamestown, 


, - ou,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  {he  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSEUMAN  BROS.  Qept.  203MUNCIE,  IND. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  Peach  trees 
Asparagus  and  Berpf  Plants.  >rivet  anS  BaFb^erry  hedgtSI: 

Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list.  ^  * 


- — ...a*.,  .wi  a>w.v*  (WV  USA. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  D«k  25  Westminster.  Md 


81-inch  lever  action  rl6e  is  youra 
"  P.p/t- packages  fancy  Post 
'IViIa*  Ma.^^  ^ VI •*'■**•  forpromptne9.T. 

OrdifNow.  SUNMFaCO.KPT.  361  CHICAGO 


quiet  in  general.  Hay  is  selling  at  $14 
to  $16  F.  O.  B,,  rye  straw  $20.  Not 
much  enthusiasm  over  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  fresh  cows,  feed  and  help  are  high. 
Many  farmers  are  producing  lots  of 
eggs.  Stores  are  now  paying  50  cents 
a  dozen.  There  have  been  several  auc¬ 
tions,  but  sales  are  not  as  satisfactory 
as  in  recent  years. — F.  P.  P. 

Schnectady  Co. — We  are  all  enjoying 
good  sleighing  and  the  ground  is  dry. 
Most  farmers  are  drawing  water  for 
their  stock.  Cutting  wood  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Butter  is  45  cents  a  pound, 
eggs,  75  cents  a  dozen,  buckwheat,  85 
cents  a  bushel.  Hay  is  bringing  $13 

to  $14  a  ton,  beef,  7  cents  a  pound. _ 

John  W.  Gordon. 

Orange  Co. — December  was  very  cold, 
oince  the  middle  of  the  month  we  have 
had  excellent  sledding.  Wells,  ponds 
and  streams  are  dry  on  many  farms, 
and  farmers  are  compelled  to  draw  or 
haul  water  for  stock.  Cows  are  selling 
at  public  sales  for  aroUnd  $125.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  bringing  $1.25  a  bushel,  eggs 
75  cents  a  dozen.  “Brooks  Bridge,”  the 
last  covered  bridge  in  Orange  County 
and  a  landmark  since  1840,  has  been 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  steel 
and  concrete  structure. — Mrs.  W.  Y, 
Seaman. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Jefferson  Co. — Hay  is  now  selling 
from  $12  to  $15  according  to  quality 
and  the  buyer.  Oats  brought  48  to  52 
cents  at  the  car  door  during  the  latter 
part  of  December.  Many  shipments  are 
being  made  to  farmer  cooperatives. 
The  chief  subject  of  discussion  is  the 
future  of  the  milk  business.  It  is  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  among 
poolers  and  non-poolers.  The  county 
conference  of  grange  masters  and  lec¬ 
turers  will  be  held  in  Watertown  on 
January  16  to  discuss  the  1923  program. 
Discussions  of  the  factors  entering  into 
the  make-up  of  farm  business  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  local  application  were  held 
in  four  communities  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  by  the  farm  and  home 
bureau  and  grange.  Another  series  of 
these  meetings  will  be  held  during  the 
week  of  January  22.  _  The  change  in  the 
management  and  policy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  eliciting  much  inter- 
est  and  favorable  comment. — W.  I.  Roe. 

Franklin  Co. — A  special  drive  is  being 
made  for  new  members  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  There  seems  to  be  more  satis¬ 
faction  now  with  the  price  paid  for 
dairy  products  than  in  some  time.  More 
farmers  seem  to  be  going  into  winter 
dairying.  ^  The  potato  market  is  most 
discouraging.  Shippers  paying  only  40 
cents.  A  great  deal  of  wood  is  being 
cut  and  sold.  It  is  bringing  $3.50  to 
$4.00  a  cord. —  H.  T.  J. 


IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Onondago  County — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Onondaga  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  Association  held  on 
December  1  the  new  by-laws  were 
adopted.  The  membership  fee  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  left  for  the  time 
being  at  $3.  The  election  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  was  handled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  new  by-laws,  the 
following  men  being  elected :  For  three 
yea^,  A.  L.  Brockway,  Syracuse;  R. 
F.  Deuel,  Manlius;  for  two  years,  W. 
A.  Parsons,  Geddes;  W.  T.  Thorne, 

TT  year,  Charles 

Hotchkiss,  Amber;  James  Alvord, 
Kirkville;  John  W.  Brown,  Warner; 
C,  M.  Goodspeed,  Skaneateles. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Accredited  Herd  Association  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Court 
House  Tuesday,  December  19.  The 
records  show  that  a  total  of  135  herds 
bsen  under  inspection,  comprising 
oro^  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  number 
858  animals  reacted  to  the  test  and 
were  removed  from  the  herds.  Twenty- 
four  herds  were  accredited,  six  times 
as  many  as  last  year,  and  22  herds 
have  passed  the  first  test. 


Taking  a  farm  inventory  is  a  short, 
simple  job  and  a  very  paying  one. 
Incidentally  it  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  one  also  for  it  always  brings  out 
some  surprises  about  the  farm  business. 
Your  State  College  of  Agriculture  or 
your  County  Agent  will  furnish  the  few 
directions  needed,  and  the  colleges 
usually  also  have  the  blank  forms  for 
setting  down  the  items. 


An  Efficient  Combination 

E-B  has  always  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
better  implements.  E-B  built  the  first  successful  four 
cylinder  kerosene  burning  tractor.  Today  the  E-B 
12-20  Tractor  is  the  most  economical  type  for  the 
farmer  to  buy.  Its  12  horse  power  at  the  drawbar 
and  20  at  the  belt  are  ample  for  every  farm  use,  and 
you  can  depend  on  it  for  steady  power  wherever 
needed.  In  efficiency  it  stands  supreme. 

^*8  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plows  are  built  especially  for 
use  with  E-B  12-20  tractors  but  work  equally  well  with 
any  tractor.  Self-lift  feature  enables  one  man  to 
operate  both  tractor  and  plow — a  single  pull  on  the 
rope  lifts  or  lowers  the  bottoms. 

Equipped  with  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares — the 
only  shares  that  can  be  changed  by  hand  in  5 
seconds — no  bolts,  nuts  or  tools  required. 

Atk  your  E-B  dealer  or  write  ae 
for  full  Information 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Rockford,  Illinois 


INCORPORATED 
Business  Founded  1852 


As  necessary 
as  stable  manure 


A  good  farmer  would  be  astonished  if  you  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom  in  using  manure. 

Manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to 
give  the  phosphoric  acid  your  land  needs,  and  does 
hot  usually  give  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  required  by  crops  whose  needs  for  food  differ. 

Learn  the  truth  about  feeding  your  crops. 
Experiment  stations  have  proven  beyond  question 
the  common  sense  and  profit  in  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Properly  used,  they  will  profit  you 
by  increasing  your  yield  per  acre;  improving  the 
grade  of  your  grain,  hay  and  truck;  maturing  crops 
sooner;  saving  labor  cost,  and  building  up  your  soil. 

For  advice  or  help,  write  Farm  Service  Dept. 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

'T^edTwtHizers 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in- 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
88  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today 
the  W.F.  ALLEN  CO..  * 
170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Mb. 


Free-Co/yAeyir  Poultrq  Book 


80  pageb  chock  fall  of  information  abont  the  feedioK  and 
reding  of  chicks,  calling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yoo.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  pottage. 

THE  Q.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6576  IrtiOny.  Clnittad.  M» 
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iCTd  Cir  tbifi  LitdeFREE  Sanqile 

Ibr  BlGGERMilkProdts 

T-'HAT  ©very  cow  owner  in  the  country 

great  healing  ointment,  we  are  sending  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  to  NEW  USERS  • 
liberal  trial  package.  Just  clip  and  mail  this  ad,  giving  dealers  name  and  your 
name  and  address. 

Bag  Balm  keeps  teata  and  udder  normal  and  free  from  “cratches,  chap^ 

bruises  and  sores.  Heals  any  inflammation,  congestion  or  hardened  tissue.  Quickly 
relieves  Caked  Bag.  Valuable  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

General  stores,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  ^^^“klT^^Trinkl^- 
Sent  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Ask  for  useful  free  booklet.  Dairy  Wrinkles. 

Dairy  Association  Co..  Inc.  Dept  N  Lyndonville.  Vt 


ABLUE  BIBBON  COUNTRY 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  GallowaySteers;twelvelst  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  mord  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps, etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  direct  from  the  Canadian  Government 
by  writing 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  56  301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fence  Prices  Lower 

- pasm - - 


ARo&j 

anA. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  | 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- 
moaa  Peerless  Fence  now  selling  for  as  low  as  17c  •  / 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence.  ^ 
■•npe:  Write  today  for  104-page  caUlog  giv- 
■  am  tK,  ing  low  direct  from  factory  prices  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big  .  .. 

factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  PENCE  CO. 

O.pt.3008  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  g 

Factories  at  . .  _ 

GlavalaDd,  O.  *  Adrian.  Mich. ,  llampbta.Taoa. 


FEEDING 

IMPORTANT  AT  THIS  SEASON 

Realizing  the  care  in  feeding_poul^y.  hogs  and 
stock  during  winter,  STHUVEN  S  FI8II  AIEAL 
will  meet  every  requirement,  as  it  supplies  needed 
proteins  and  minerals.  Made  from  fresh,  whole 
fish,  finely  ground  and  clean.  A  success  wherever 
used.  Valuable  feeding  information,  free. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CVHta  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COh  .2  Elm  Str*et,  Quincy,  IIL 


Pullets  For  Winter  Laying 

Most  of  us  at  this  season  are  labor¬ 
ing  with  one  object  in  view — 
namely,  more  winter  eggs  and  how  to 
get  them.  Then,  no  two  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  are  following,  altogether,  the  same 
methods  whereby  to  obtain  them.  But 
I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  note  that  each 
year  more  and  more  poultry  owners 
and  farmers  are  learning  that  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  a  greater  egg  yield 
is  the  keeping  of  first-class  or  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  ^  ^ 

The  breed  you  have — if  it  is  a  pure¬ 
bred — makes  little  difference,  whether 
Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  Leghorns.  Any  of 
'  them,  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  will 
prove  profitable  layers,  although  the 
majority  of  poultry  authorities  agree 
that  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers. 
But  on  the  farm,  where  poultry  raising 
is  only  a  side-line,  I  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  many  breeds  other  than  the 
Leghorns  will  prove  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able.  I  prefer  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
or  Plymouth  Rocks. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  April  or  May  make  the 
best  winter  layers.  But  bear  in  mind, 
if  they  are  neglected  and  improperly 
fed  during  the  growing  period  and , 
thereafter  they  will  not  pay  for  their 
keep  through  the  winter,  no  matter 
what  the  breed  may  be.  We  try  to  so 
arrange  it  that  the  pullets  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  with  the  other  fowls  of 
different  ages,  and  especially  the  young 
cockerels.  Crowding  in  small  pens  or 
houses  is  particularly  bad.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
crowding  poultry  of  any  age  or  descrip¬ 
tion.  However  healthy  and  profitable 
your  flock  may  be,  as  soon  as  they  are 
crowded  into  pens  or  houses  that  are 
too  small,  they  will  soon  become  the 
most  diseased  and  unprofitable  flock 
ever  owned. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  pullets 
confined  in  roomy  pens  will  thrive  far 
better  than  when  allowed  to  run  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  If  they  are 
penned,  or  on  free  range,  don’t  fail  to 
keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh,  clean 
water,  grits  or  coarse  gravel  always 
before  them.  There  is  far  more  danger 
in  not  giving  the  growing  and  laying 
fowl  sufficient  food  than  in  overfeeding. 
Mash  always  before  the  birds  is  most 
desirable, — W,  H,  Harrison. 


COMING  EVENTS 


Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan- 
15-20. 

Amer.  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Cooperstown, 
phia.  Pa.,  Jan.  27. 

Amer.  Cranberry  Growers’  Assn.,  Phuadel- 
N  Y  Dgc.  29. 

Annual  Fruit  Exhibit,  Conn.  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-27. 

Boston  Market  Growers’  Assn.,  12  S.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  20. 

Boston  Market  Growers’  Assn.,  12  S.  Market 
St.,  Mass.,  Feb.  17.  . 

Boston  Market  Growers’  Assn.,  12  S.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  3. 

Boston  Market  Growers’  Assn.,  Essex  Co. 
Agr.  School,  Mass.,  Feb.  3. 

Boston  Market  Growers’  Assn.,  Anson-Wheeler 
Estate,  Concord,  Mass.,  Mavch  17. 

Conn.  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  23-24. 

Conn.  Winter  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Jan.  23-27.  .  v 

Co-operative  G.  L.  F.  Ex.,  Mizpah,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  5.  , 

Cornell  Farmers’  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
12-17.  „ 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn,,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

June  21.  „  „  •  o  1.5 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex.,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  Feb.  5.  ^  ^ 

Farm  Products  Show,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 

16-19.  ,  , 

Farmers’  Equity  Union,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Jan.  17-18.  -r  n  i,  r 

G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Syracuse,  N.  1.,  Feb.  a. 
Mass.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Boston,  Mass., 

N.  J.  Beekeepers’  Assn.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
18-19 

N.\l.  Farm  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16-p. 
N  Y  Fed.  of  Agri.  Soc.  and  Floral  Clubs, 

Kn.“t  Co.  AgC.  Soc.,  Albany. 

N.  Y.,  Jan,  18.  ,  „  „ 

N.  Y.  State  Assn,  of  Union  Agr  1  Soc.,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  18.  , 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

5-9 

N,  Y.  State  Hort.  Soc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
16-17 

N.  Y.  State  Hort.  Soc.,  Eastern  Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21-23.  * 

N,  Y.  State  Nurserymen’s  Assn.,  Rochester, 

^  Nat’l  Wool  Growers’  Assn.,  Spokane,  Wash., 

Jan.  24-26.  t,  * 

New  England  Milk  Producers  Assn.,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Jan.  30-31.  ,  „  ,  ,  n  to., 

Ohio  Farmers’  Week,  Columbus,  O,  Jan. 

29  Psb.  3. 

Union  Agricultural  Assn.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  IG.  _ _ _ 

Poultry  Shows 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  January  24-28. 
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NINE 

Months  to  Pay 

Think  of  it!  Only  $6.00 
.  down  brings  you  this  stand- 
^ard  built.  New  Improved  sATTLEY 
r  Cream  Separator.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
in  the  World  and  sold  direct  to  you 
at  new  Low  FactoryPrices 
with  terms  so  easy  you 
won’t  feel  the  cost.  We 
give  you 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  can  test  it— prove  it— compare 
it  with  any  o^er  separator  on  the  ^ 
market.  Then  if  not  satisfied,  send  •“ 
it  back  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for 
our  FRJEE  Cataloirue,  low  ^icea 

yVu*™t-8!rn'’paTa'fo?thrmacW  Write  today 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept.80A  .  ^ 

ChleagOo  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Ft.Worth,  Portland,  Ore, 


S  ave  Money 

LikeThis^ 


On  FENCE,  GATES 

STEEL  POSTS,  PAINTS 
andROOnNC 


Saved  $66 

‘Uhave  saved 
156.00  on  my 
order.  1  paid 
you  37o  per 
rodand fence 
here  no  bet> 
terisSS^c,'* 
Chas.  Kowe, 
Stella,  Mo. 


JimBrown  is  smaabin? 
all  records  this  year. 

D  Irect  -  trem-Paetory, 
freitcht  prepaidpricea 
save  you  more  money  W 
than  ever.  Hundreds 
of  styles  of  Fencing,  ji. 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  &a 
Steel  Posts,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  Highest  4 
Quality  Guaranty.  V 
Prices  \ 

FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  Jim  Brown'  a  big  new 
Bargain  !^ok  —  F  R  E  E  1  See 
Jim  Brown’s  Factory  Prices, 

Freight  Prepaid.,  Send  post¬ 
card  or  letter  NOW.  "“Jim 
Brown,  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  3009  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ON 

TRIAL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Eowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


CALF 

I  CHOLERA  REMEItt'^ 


Will  save  your  calves. 
^Scours  leads  to  calf  cholera 
if  neglected.  At  the 

First  Indication  of  Sconrs 

,  Give  Dr.  David  Roberts  Calf  Cholera  Remedy,  j 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  postpaid  $1.  AskforFRE^' 
copy  of  The  Cr.ttle  Specialist  and  how  to^ 
eet  The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian  ‘ 
without  cost.  Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary^ 
Company,  Inc. 

1  97  Grand  Avenue 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg” 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  26c  for  2  dozen  samples. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

BARREN  COWS„“ti.'!3 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  usinfl  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr- 
inije.  Kill,  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Writeforbooklet with 
letter,  from  users  and  full  detail, 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 

11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wi,. 
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he  Kind  of  Cow  That  Sells 

Current  Experiences  on  a  Dairy  Farm — H.  E.  Babcock 


Nowadays  buyers  of  dairy  cows, 
whether  of  grades  or  purebreds, 
seem  to  be  looking  for  size  and  type. 
In  fact,  many  seem  to  be  carrying  the 
search  for  the  straight  top  line  and  the 
well  balanced  udder  so  far  that  they 
lose  sight  of  other  characteristics  more 
important  from  a  production  point  of 
view.  One  prominent  breeder  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  rather  sarcastically 
summed  this  up  when  he  said  that  by 
the  time  sale  committees  got  through 
picking  animals  from  his  herd  for  State 
sales  he  wouldn’t  have  any  poor  pro¬ 
ducers  left. 

While  the  pendulum  may  have  swung 
too  far,  no  real  dairyman  regrets 
the  desire  on  the 
part  of  buyers  for 
a  better  looking  as 
well  as  a  good  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  cow. 

As  we  have  ob¬ 
served  the  really 
skillful  buyers  se¬ 
lect  animals  from 
our  herds  we  have 
noticed  that  they 
were  willing  to  pay 
good  money  for 
animals  which  pos¬ 
sess  these  quali¬ 
fications  :  First,  a 
cow  large  for  the 
breed ;  second  a 
cow  with  a  straight 
topline  and  a  well- 
balanced  udder; 
next  a  cow  with 
good  rnilk  and  ud¬ 
der  vein  development.  Very  few  feel 
of  the  cow’s  hide — the  few  that  do  are 
the  experts. 

I  have  heard  of  a  prominent  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder,  one  of  the  pioneers,  who 
was  blind,  yet  who  was  a  master  judge 
of  a  cow.  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
for  all  of  us  if  we  abandoned  the  use 
of  our  eyesight  occasionally  and  de¬ 
pended  more  on  our  finger  tips.  Some 
day  spend  a  little  time  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  feel  of  the  hides  of 
your  good  and  poor  cows.  Then  watch 
the  really  skillful  buyer  operate  the 
next  time  he  looks  over  your  string  of 
milkers.  _ 

TAKING  THE  INVENTORY 

Sometimes  when  I  have  been  asked 
if  we  would  make  any  money  on  the 
farm  I  have  replied:  “It  al)  depends 
on  how  optimistic  we  feel  when  we 
inventory.’!  And  though  said  in 
jest,  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  that 
answer. 

On  a  dairy  farm  there  is  sometimes 
more  money  invested  in  cattle  than  in 
the  farm  itself.  Even  with  grade  cattle 
values  fluctuate  considerably  and  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
the  animals,  the  price  of  milk,  and  the 
financial  state  of  dairymen.  When 
purebreds  are  considered — particularly 
on  farms  where  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  is  carried  on — the  correct  deter¬ 
mination  of  values  at  inventory  time 
becomes  a  real  problem. 

In  business  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
inventory  at  cost  or  market,  whichever 
may  be  lower.  An  attempt  to  apply 
this  principle  to  valuing  cattle  at  once 
brings  up  the  question,  what  is  the 
market? 

Public  Auction  Prices  a  Guide 

For  dairy  cattle,  grades  or  purebreds, 
there  is  probably  no  better  gauge  of 
values  than  the  prices  paid  at  public 
auction.  Incidentally,  perhaps  here  is 
the  real  reason  why  farmers  always  go 
to  an  auction.  At  least  it  will  make  a 
good  reason  to  tell  your  wife  the  next 
time  you  go. 

At  the  public  auction,  provided  it  is 
on  the  square,  men  register  their  col¬ 
lective  judgment  as  to  the  worth  of  an 
animal.  By  selecting  typical  animals  as 
to  age,  condition,  size,  and  quality,  and 
by  noting  what  they  bring,  a  man  can 
get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  value  of 
similar  animals  he  may  own.  Auction 
prices  should  always  be  discounted  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  however,  because 
it  usually  costs  that  much  to  advertise 
and  sell  the  animals. 

Another  good  gauge  of  prices  is  the 
offers  that  buyers  make  for  animals. 
Usually,  however,  trade  is  not  active 
enough  to  draw  much  information  from 


How  Much  is  This  Cow  Worth? 
Born  1915,  sound;  fresh  October  1, 
1922;  milking  60  lbs.  a  day;  bred 
again.  Does  Mr.  Babcock  inventory 
her  correctly? 


this  source  and  in  a  large  herd  there 
are  always  some  dairy  animals  which 
are  unsalable  as  such  and  that  at  a 
given  time  are  only  worth  beef  prices 
but  which,  if  carried  along,  will  recover 
their  dairy  value.  Taken  all  in  all  the 
question  is  a  complex  one. 

Practical  Examples  of  Values 

In  an  endeavor  to  get  a  correct  in¬ 
ventory  this  year  I  have  selected  typical 
animals  ip  our  herds  and  traced  back 
our  values  for  the  past  two  years.  Here 
are  the  way  the  figures  look : 

Flossie  Lehigh,  purebred  Guernsey, 
born  1911.  1921  value  $250,  1922  value 
$225,  1923  value  $200.  This  cow  a 

good  producer  and 
a  steady  breeder  is 
getting  old.  We 
would  not  sell  her 
for  $200,  but  on 
the  other  hand  few 
men  would  buy  her 
for  that  figure. 

May,  grade 
Guernsey,  borh 
1915.  1921  value 

$150,  1922  value 
This  cow,  a  nice 
$100,  sold  $150. 
typy  large  cow 
which  would  give 
50  lbs.  a  day  was 
just  going  dry 
when  inventoried 
Jan.  1,  1922. 

Flossie  of  Mead- 
owbrook,  purebred 
Guernsey,  born 
1915,  cost  1921,  $275;  1922,  $200;  1923, 
$35.  A  number  of  ailments  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  cow  ever  doing  anything 
for  us.  She  may  come  through,  but 
to-day  we  are  only  safe  in  inventorying 
her  at  beef  value. 

Ma'i'y,  grade  Holstein,  born  1915; 
1922,  $150  (cost) ;  sold  for  $225.  An 
example  of  a  top-notcher,  well  bought, 
correctly  inventoried,  and  well  sold. 

Komdyke  Sadie  Pietje,  purebred 
Holstein,  born  1919;  bought  1921,  $175; 
inventoried  1922,  $175;  1923,  $175. 
This  cow  is  growing  better,  but  the 
market  on  purebred  Holsteins  of  her 
class  is  weak,  hence  we  shall  make  no 
increase  in  value. 

Dutchess,  grade  Holstein,  born  1915; 
bought  1922,  $150;  inventoried  1923, 
$100.  This  is  the  cow  shown  in  the 
picture.  She  is  sound,  freshened  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  is  milking  60  lbs.  a  day.  Is  our 
inventory  value  correct? 

Our  Conclusions  as  to  Values 

Taking  our  herds  as  a  whole,  we  will 
value  about  as  follows  this  year :  Pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows,  four  to  ten  years 
old,  of  good  size  and  type,  will  average 
about  $250;  good  grade  Guernseys 
$150.  Purebred  Holsteins,  four  to 
eight  years  old,  which  will  milk  12,000 
lbs.  a  year  or  better,  we  will  value  at 
$200;  grades  of  the  same  quality  $100 
to  $150.  A  few  smaller  grade  Holsteins 
which  we  bought  this  fall  at  auction 
for  an  average  of  $95  apiece,  we  shall 
put  at  $75  each. 

Where  we  are  doing  advanced  regis¬ 
try  testing  we  shall  make  no  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  values  that  may 
be  due  to  records.  We  have  yet  to 
realize  on  such  values,  and  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  record  and 
the  sale  check. 

In  herds  where  there  is  tuberculosis 
we  should  value  the  cows  at  the  State 
indemnity  figures  plus  estimated  car¬ 
cass  values.  We  recognize  that  these 
estimates  are  conservative,  but  we  don’t 
like  to  “kid”  ourselves  into  making 
money;  we  had  much  rather  earn  the 
cash.  - - 

Retained  Afterbirth — Often  follows 
underfeeding.  In  well-fed  cows  it  is 
usually  an  indication  of  diseased  geni¬ 
tal  organs.  It  is  often  associated  with 
contagious  abortion.  Give  a  warm  bran 
mash  a  couple  of  hours  after  calving, 
keep  the  cow  warm  and  give  her  a 
physic  if  the  afterbirth  does  not  come 
away  readily.  If  it  does  not  come  away 
in  about  six  hours,  attach  a  two-pound 
weight  to  it.  If,  after  forty-eight 
hours,  it  is  still  retained,  it  should  be 
taken  away  at  once  by  an  experienced 
person. 
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These  Threejmade 

Mr.  il.  R.  Stevens,  of  Bowman- 
ville,  Ont.,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  De  Laval  Milker,  just  recently 
made  a  world’s  record  with  his 
purebred  Holstein  cow  Orndyke 
Pietertje  Korndyke,  who  produced 
1,122.5  lbs.  of  butter  and  24,119 
lbs.  of  miHc  in  306  days.  During 
the  entire  period  she  was  milked 
with  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Mr. 
Stevens  says: 

“While  Orndyke  is  a  wonderful 
animal  and  would  make  a  splendid 
showing  by  hand  milking,  I  can 
truthfully  assert  that  the  use  of 
the  De  Laval  Milker  throughout 
this  test  has  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  show  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction.  I  have  been  using  the 
De  Laval  Milker  exclusively  for 
two  years.” 

Mr.  Stevens  also  has  other  cham¬ 
pions  in  his  remarkable  herd,  most 
notable  of  which  are  Ormsby  Jane, 
junior  two-year-old  milk  cham¬ 
pion  of  Canada,  and  Jane  DeKol 
of  Olen  Bae,  senior  , two-year-old 
milk  champion  of  Canada,  both  of 
which  have  never  been  milked  in 
any  other  way  but  with  a  De  Laval 
Milker.  Mr.  Stevens  says: 


a  Mbrld  s  Record 

“I  am  very  proud  and  naturally 
much  gratified  over  my  success  in 
producing  these  champion  animals, 
but  it  is  only  right  that  I  should 
give  the  De  Laval  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  its  full  dues  as  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  agency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  records.  These 
facts  are  all  beyond  question  and 
should  settle  the  matter  '  con¬ 
clusively  for  those  intelligent 
dairymen  who  are  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  De  Laval 
Milking  Machine  will  pay  them.” 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  with  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
will  subscribe  to  Mr.  Stevens’ 
statements,  many  of  whom  have 
also  made  splendid  records. 

You  may  not  be  interested  in 
making  production  records  but  you 
certainly  want  to  get  the  most 
milk  from  your  cows,  in  the  clean¬ 
est  condition,  at  the  least  expense, 
and  you  can  do  this  with  a 
De  Laval  better  than  in  any  other 
way.  Sold  on  easy  terms  so  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  while  you  are 
using  it. 


Send  for  complete  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madisoo  St.  61  Beale  St. 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress  and  strain  in  any 
direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other  wood 
silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a  Craine  stays 
put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheapest  to  own. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Any  old  stave,  iron  hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Catalog 
shows  how. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Earn 
Money  to  Help  Out 
on  the  Shortage  From 
Farm  Receipts? 

Quite  a  few  farmers  who  have  had 
a  bad  year  are  supplementing'  their 
farm  income  by  doing  some  special  sales 
work  for  the  good  old  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  their  own  county. 

If  you  feel  that  $25  or  $50  extra  per 
week  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
your  Income,  why  not  start  acting  as  our 
special  subscription  representative  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months. 

Even  though  you  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  selling,  you  surely  know 
the  farmer’s  need  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  with  its  many  recent  improve¬ 
ments.  In  selling  American  Agriculturist 
to  new  readers  you  are  really  conferring 
a  favor  on  every  man  whose  subscription 
you  secure. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  new  proposi¬ 
tion  to  farmers  who  wish  to  increase 
their  regular  Income  by  acting  as  our 
subscription  representatives. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  Now  York  City 


BECOME  Get  neoo  to  ^2300  aYear 


U.  S.  RAI LWAY 

/AAIL. 


MEN-BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


Franklin  Instituta,  D«pt.  N  207,  Rochester*  N.  Y« 


Travel  on  Past 

STEADY  WORK  NO  LAYOFFS  PAID  VACATIONS 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARMERS  . 

Common  Education  Sufficient  / 


/ 


/  Sirn:  Send  me  without  charge.  (1)  Sample  railway 
Mail  Clerk  Kxamlnation  questions;  (2)  Xell  me  how 
to  get  a  U.  S.  (Government  job;  (.1)  Send  list  of  (iov. 
/  ernment  jobs  obtainable. 


Name. 


Send  Coupon  Today— SURE  /  Address 


r 
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EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
orcise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that.  , 


MANY  VARIETIES — Pure  Bred  Poultry, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Pigeons  at  low  prices.  100 
page  book  in  colors  describes  them.  Mailed 
for  5  cents.  FRANK  FOY,  Box  14,  Clinton, 
Iowa, 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  —  Cocks, 
hens,  cockerels  ;  reasonable ;  booking  orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs.  L.  D.  CLARK,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  AFRICAN  AND  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE,  White  Runners  and  Buff 
Ducks.  J,  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N,  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — Yearling  or 
spring;  select  stock,  $3  each;  2  for  $5.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa.,  R  2. 

S.  C.  BUFF  .ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Exclusively  Poertner  strain  sturdy  farm  raised. 
I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ranks,  Pa. _ 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  AYLESBURY  DUCKS;  pairs  $7. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio, _ 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS  BLACK  AND  BRONZE.  The 
big,  husky  hardy  ones.  Toms  $9.50  to  $12.50. 
Hens  $7.50  to  9.50.  A  few  fine  first  prize 
winning  Pekin  duck — both  sexes  at  $3  each. 
Several  wild  Mallards  at  $2.50  each.  All 
very  fine  stock.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogue- 
ville.  Pa.  _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Prom 
large,  purebred  stock.  Toms  $12.  WM.  W. 
KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS.  40  giant  Bronze  and  Bourbon 
Reds.  25  Ind.  game  Cockerels.  Write  quick. 
Box  565,  Freeport,  O.  _ 

MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Only  a  few  left,  “Prince  Big  Bone”  blood. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  AshviHe,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES — English  and  Welsh 
Shepherds.  Man’s  best  friend ;  always  alert, 
watchful  and  fearless ;  a  faithful  companion 
born  with  herding  instinct ;  a  pup  can  be 
trained  in  six  months ;  order  early  for  first 
choice.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

SABLE  AND  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPPIES.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South 
Royalton,  Vt. 


RAW  PURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


WE  SOLICIT  LARGE  AND  SMALL  country 
consignments  of  beef,  horse  hides  and  kindred 
lines.  Prompt  and  fair  returns.  Write  for 
tags.  PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  &  LEATHER 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa^ _ 

TRAPPERS.  My  method  of  catching  foxes 
no  equal.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT 
SHERMANN,  Whitman,  Mass.  _ 

SELLING  SILVER  FOXES— $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
open  for  engagement  about  Feburary  1. 
years  executive  experience.  Familiar  ^.'th 
large  operations.  Experienced  in  handling 
men  and  machinery,  care  and  management 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  cow  testing,  orchard¬ 
ing,  general  farm  crops  drainage  and  market¬ 
ing.  Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having 
first-class  business  proposition.  Address  box 
B.  K.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

PRACTICAL — experience — farmer  wants — 
position — as  manager  on  stock  farm,  can  fur¬ 
nish  references.  Box  No.  47,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Allenwood,  Pa. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


Your  Market  Place 

This  is  YOUR  Market  Place.  It  helps  you  to  sell,  buy,  rent  or  exchange; 
to  secure  farm  help  or  to  find  work.  The  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement,  and  each  initial  or  number  counts  as  a  word.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  must  accompany  your 
order.  Copy  must  be  received  by  Monday  to  guarantee  insertion  in  the 
following  week’s  issue.  Phrase  your  wants,  as  others  have  secured  your 
interest,  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  per  inser¬ 
tion;  no  single  advertisement  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Address 
all  communication  to: 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BEES 


HONEY — Strictly  pure,  first  quality,  ex¬ 
tracted  clover-basswood.  10  lb.  pail  $1.75;  5 
lb.  pail  90  cents  delivered  anywhere.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY— Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


STANCHIONS 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5  pounds 
$1.75 ;  10  pounds  $3  ;  20  pounds  $5.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds  $1.25 ;  10  pounds  $2 ;  20 

pounds  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  _ 

KENTUCKY  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  aged  in 
bulk  mild  and  mellow ;  5  pounds  $1.25 ;  10 
pounds  $2  ;  20  pounds  $3.50  :  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS  , 
Lynnville,  Ky. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  _5 
pounds  $1.75;  10  pounds  $3;  20  pounds  $5. 
Smoking,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2.  P^y 
when  received.  TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION, 
Paducah,  Ky.  _ _ 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO — Three  year  old  leaf. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.65  ;  smoking  10  lbs  $1  50. 
FARMERS’  GRANGE,  DlOO,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  4  lbs.  U.fO  ; 
12  lbs.  $3.60;  Smoking  4  lbs.  $1:  12  ^ 
$2  40.  Collect  on  Delivery.  KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. _ 

TOBACCO  —  10  lbs.  chewing,  $3  :  smoking, 
$2.50;  second  grade  smoking,  ^ 

tobacco  and  postage  when  received.  FARMLKb 
EXCHANGE,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


CIGARS 


buy  your  cigars  direct.  50  LaColumnas, 
prepaid  for  $1.50.  Agents  wanted.  HAVANA 
SMOKEHOUSE,  Homeland,  Ga. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED — To  buy,  or  rent  with  option, 
farm  suitabie  for  retail  dairy  business.  Give 
full  details  of  farm  ;  size  of  farm  and  price ; 
size  of  and  distance  to  selling  point ;  Price 
of  milk  at  retail.  JOHN  W.  PAVEK,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  44. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $ii7- 
$190,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZ- 
MENT,  258  St.  Louis,  immediately. _ 

FIREMEN,  BRAKEMEN,  for  railroads 
nearest  their  homes— everywhere,  besinners 
$150,  later  $250  monthly  (which  position?). 
RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  W.  16, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  course  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  Pupils 
receive  maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ai^ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  IiORK  INFIRMARY 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New  York.  _ ^ 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary, 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer 

SUPERINTENDENT,  LETCHWORTH  VIL¬ 
LAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y,  Rockland  Co. 


AUCTION  SCHOOLS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME- 
Full  course,  diploma.  Free  catalog.  AUC¬ 
TIONEERS’  SCHOOL  OF  experience. 
1215  Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORANGES,  direct  from  our  groves,  fancy 
box  assorted,  containing  50  oranges,  50  kura- 
quats,  12  grapefruit,  20  Tangerines,  jar  fruit 
jelley,  $3.75.  Express  prepaid,  reference  post¬ 
master  here.  Growers’  Fruit  Co.,  Tampa, 
Florida.  _ ^ _ _ 

WANTED — 1,000  nice  thrifty  chestnut  Poles 

11^  to  2  inch  at  butt  end.  What  can  you  fur¬ 
nish  for  quick  cash.  JOSEPH  ROGERS,  JR.  & 
SON,  Farmingdale,  Mommouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fordsoii  Tractor  with  pulley 
and  extension  rims,  Oliver  two  bottom  Plow, 
double  disk  harrow.  Good  condition,  priced 
very  low.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Letz  feed  grinder  with  bagger, 
right  size  for  Fordson  Tractor,  in  A-one  con¬ 
dition  (new)  ;  Auto  power  jack  for  belt  power. 
FRANK  FOOTE,  Delanson,  N.  Y. _ 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
iiioii6y  &nd  tini6.  Fr66  d6liv6ry. 
fend  for  sSles.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. _ _ 

NAME  YOUR  FARM — And  use  Printed  Sta¬ 
tionery.  100  Letterheads  and  100  Envelopes 
$1.50  HICKSVILLE  PRINTING  CO.,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio.  _ _ _ _ 

ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection, 

A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  _ _ _ 

MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 

BONDS  PRE  SS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  HAY — First  and  Second  Cutting, 
also  Light  and  Heavy  Clover  Mixed.  Ask  for 
delivered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

ALL  WOOL  KNITTING.  YARN  for  sale, 
from  manufacturer  at  95c,  $1.35  and  $1.60 
a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  $5  orders.  Free 
samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Marmony,  Maine. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 

is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Service  for  Veterans 


WE  all  start  in  life  meaning  to  be 
successful.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  young  boy  just  tackling  the  problem 
of  finding  his  place  in  the  world  delib¬ 
erately  expecting  to  become  a  public 
charge,  or  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
relatives. 

Several  insurance  companies  have 
collected  some  statistics  which  are  very 
interesting,  and  which  show  that  the 
opportunity  for  success  does  not  come 
to  all  alike.  Of  100  men  starting  out 
in  life  at  the  age  of  25  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  40  years  will  be  wealthy, 
four  will  have  incomes,  five  will  have 
earning  power,  36  will  be  dead  and  54, 
or  more  than  half,  will  be  dependent  on 
their  relatives  or  charity. 

It  is  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau 
which  especially  calls  to  our  attention 
the  striking  figures  just  quoted.  This 
Bureau  extends  to  veterans  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  service  to  the  government  an 
insurance  which  all  too  many  have  dis¬ 
regarded.  During  the  war.  Congress 
passed  a  piece  of  progressive  legisla¬ 
tion  which  had  no  parallel  in  our  prev¬ 
ious  history.  The  idea — to  insure  un¬ 
der  the  most  liberal  terms  those  who 
served  in  government  forces — was  one 
which  carried  great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  men  themselves,  but  to  their 
families  and  dependents.  Yet  a  great 
number  of  veterans  have  overlooked 
the  opportunity  which  this  bill  gives 
them  to  protect  thbmselves  and  their 
families,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  is  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  line  up  the  delinquents  and  help 
them  to  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
families. 

Very  Liberal  Renewal  Terms 

Policies  will  be  renewed  if  they  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse,  or  new  ones  will 
be  issued  on  extremely  liberal  terms. 
Premiums  are  charged  at  rates  lower 
than  any  other  insurance  which  gives 
the  same  benefits.  The  premiums  may 
be  arranged  for  endownment  policies 
paid  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  for  policies  made  out  to  the 
benefit  of  relatives  after  death. 

There  are  six  different  sorts  of  poli¬ 
cies,  and  they  all  contain  such  liberal 
features  as  the  allowance  of  31  days 
for  the  payment  of  premiums  without 
interest;  application  of  premium  divi¬ 
dends  earned  to  the  principle ;  no  obli¬ 
gations  of  residence  or  occupation,  and  , 

so  forth.  .  i. 

Although  Americans  are  apt  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  looking  out  for 
their  property,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
careful  in  looking  out  for  themselves. 
A  man  is  far  more  apt  to  insure  his 
building  against  fire  than  to  insure  his 
own  life  for  the  benefit  of  those  de¬ 
pendent  on  it.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  natural  human  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  the  other  fellow, 
but  that  we  ourselves  are  immune.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  table  showing  what 
happens  to  the  100  men  is  compared 
with  the  fire  risks  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast.  Fifty-four  out  of  100  men 
would  at  the  end  of  40  years  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  outside  help.  Yet,  out  of 
1,260  homes  insured,  1,210  will  be 
standing  intact  at  the  end  of  50  years. 
In  other  words,  only  50  houses  out  of 
1,260  will  be  destroyed  and  the  insur¬ 


ance  collected,  whereas  more  than  50 
men  out  of  100  will  be  in  need  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance. 

How  to  Become  Reinstated 
American  Agriculturist  is  therefore 
very  glad  to  join  the  government  au¬ 
thorities  in  urging  veterans  of  the 
World  War  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
insurance  thus  extended  to  them.  All 
those  who  have  not  taken  out  the  poli¬ 
cies  to  which  they  are  entitled  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ap¬ 
plication  need  only  say,  “Please  for¬ 
ward  information  relative  to  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  my  insurance.”  Sign  it, 
giving  your  name  and  address  in  full, 
certificate  number  and  serial  number  of , 
your  insurance  if  you  carry  any,  and 
your  rank  and  regiment  at  the  time  of 
your  discharge.  State  also  whether  you 
are  now  incapacitated. 


A  USELESS  BOOK  RETUBNED 

Mrs.  F.  J.  F.  of  New  Jersey,  was 
unable  sometime  ago,  to  resist  the 
blandishments  of  a  salesman  with  a 
medical  book.  She  agreed  to  take  it 
finally,  although  at  first  she  refused  to 
take  it  as  she  had  one  along  the  same 
line.  His  assurance  that  they  would 
guarantee  the  return  of  her  money 
finally  convinced  her.  Mrs.  F.  soon 
found  the  book  quite  useless  to  her.  She 
wrote  the  company,  but  was  told  that 
she  would  have  to  allow  a  year  to  elapse 
before  she  could  claim  any  refund.  As 
she  has  the  support  of  four  small  child¬ 
ren  on  her  hands,  she  felt  that  she 
would  like  to  have  the  $8.75  at  once. 

The  company  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  agreed  to 
waive  their  usual  requirements  and  at 
once  sent  her  the  money  order  for  the 
full  amount.  Mrs.  F.  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  written  us  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  was  extremely  valuable, 
sent  in  her  renewal  of  her  subscription 
and  expressed  her  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  _ 

SPECULATION  AT  THEIR  BEST 

Financial  Department: — Would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  0.  L,  Chester  Productions,  office  m 
the  Candler  Building  on  42d  St.,  New  York 
City  a  good  investment  for  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars?  The  Chester  Production  is  to  be  en¬ 
larged  and  merged  with  a  new  concern  to  be 
known  as  the  Wheelers’  Corporation  of  Anaerica, 
This  new  concern  is  issuing  notes  or  bonds, 
bearing  8%  interest  payable  May  1  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000. 

W.  L.,  New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  recommend  this  invest¬ 
ment.  The  motion  picture  business  at 
its  best  is  very  uncertain.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  a  financial  statement 
from  the  company.  You  would  do  much 
better  if  you  considered  good  public 
utilities.  _ _ 

LEAVE  THIS  KIND  ALONE 

Financial  Department : — Do  you  believe  it  is 
safe  to  put  a  share  in  the  United  Stores  of 
Pennsylvania? — Mrs.  F.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  company. 
A  r6ceiver  was  appointed  for  the  United 
Auto  Stores  in  February  1922.  We  are 
informed  the  company  is  about  to  be 
reorganized-  Better  leave  all  such  pro- 
positions  alone. 


f 


American  Agriculturist,  January  13,  1923 

Choosing  the  Farm  Radio 

Factors  That  Determine  the  Set  for  Best  Results 


As  announced  recently.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  made  arrangements  with  sev¬ 
eral  radio  experts  to  prepare  special  articles 
on  buying,  making  and  operating  the  radio. 
These  articies  are  in  reality  a  progression 
and  when  complete  will  constitute  a  fairly 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  radio.  Readers  who 
are  interested  in  radio  shouid  keep  these 
articles  especially,  in  order  to  refer  back  to 
previous  instructions.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
series  and  is  written  by  Brainard  Foote, 
radio  expert  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  During  the  war  Mr.  Foote 
was  Master  Signal  Electrician  in  the  United 
States  army.  Readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  who  are  interested  in  radio  and  de¬ 
sire  information  on  the  construction  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  apparatus  are  invited  to  submit  their 
Inquiries  to  the  Radio  Department  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

AS  a  fad  and  novelty,  radio  has  had 
its  rise  and  its  fall  during  the  past 
year.  As  an  indispensable  aid  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  speedy  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  it  is  now  finding  its  true  position. 
The  city  dweller  has  experimented  with 
radio,  wasted  money  thoughtlessly,  while 
the  farmer  has  wisely  waited  for  radio 
to  reach  a  settled  basis  before  entering 
a  field  which  holds  such  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  pleasure  and  profit  and  yet 
which  may  be  a  thorough  disappoint¬ 
ment  through  unreliable  guidance. 

By  virtue  of  location,  the  farmer  has 
an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the 
city  man  as  far  as  actual  results  are 
concerned.  While  the  countless  steel 
structures  and  electrical  wiring  systems 
of  city  and  suburb  greatly  weaken  the 
radio  impulses  before  they  reach  aerial 
wires  strung  upon '  apartment  houses, 
no  such  obstructions  oppose  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  radio  in  the  country.  Thus  a 
set  that  is  only  fairly  sensitive  will 
bring  in  dozens  of  broadcast  programs 
every  evening  in  a  country  location, 
and  the  user  of  the  set  may  jump  at 
will  to  the  one  he  likes  the  best. 

Serves  Many  Practical  Purposes 

While  the  farmer’s  radio  outfit  will 
be  used  more  for  entertainment  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  there  are  several 
utilitarian  features  which  a  live-stock 
raiser  or  produce  grower  finds  of  utmost 
importance.  Practically  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  broadcasting  stations  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  agricultural  districts, 
broadcast  stock  market  reports  several 
times  daily.  Many  farmers  have  found 
these  of  incalculable  value  in  selecting 
the  psychological  time  for  shipment. 

Radio  information  of  this  character 
is  far  superior  to  the  telegraph  not  only 
in  speed  but  in  completeness.  Then  for 
news  of  the  nation  and  of  foreign 
countries,  radio  is  often  several  days 
ahead  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
since  important  happenings  are  broad¬ 
casted  immediately.  Farm  bureaus  are 
now  making  extensive  use  of  radio  to 
supplement  their  regular  meetings. 
Advance  information  of  the  spread  of 
an  insect  pest,  or  plant  disease,  is  given 
along  with  late  bulletins  on  methods  of 
control.  Many  colleges  now  are  includ¬ 
ing  lecture  series  broadcast  on  definite 
schedule  as  a  part  of  the  college  curri¬ 
culum.  Daily  weather  reports  are  of 
value  as  well. 

Factors  Determine  the  Choice  of  a  Set 
As  a  comfortable  and  convenient 
form  of  entertainment,  there  is  little 
that  will  compare  with  radio.  Radio 
will  while-away  long  winter  evenings, 
will  provide  an  outlet  for  the  energy 
of  restless  son  or  daughter,  and  will 
bring  from  hundreds  of  miles  away  the 
songs  and  stories  of  a  dozen  different 
cities.  Cold  weather  is  a  tonic  for  radio 
waves,  and  thus,  in  winter  when  the 
farm  folks  have  most  time  on  their 
hands,  they  may  receive  over  the  long¬ 
est  distances  and  hear  the  greatest 
number  of  broadcasting  stations.  It  is 
then  that  they  may  “tune  in”  WWJ  of 
the  Detroit  News  and  receive  a  dance 
program;  or  pick  up  KYW  of  Chicago, 
broadcasting  an  opera  from  the  Chicago 
Opera  House;  or  with  a  shift  of  the 
dial  catch  WE AF  in  New  York  City. 

The  choice  of  the  farmer’s  radio  out¬ 
fit  is  a  matter  deserving  careful  consid¬ 
eration  together  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  set  will  be  operated. 
How  near  is  the  nearest  broadcasting 
station?^  How  near  are  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  in  which  he  is  most  inter¬ 
ested?  Has  he  a  clear  stretch  of  about 
125  feet  available  for  an  aerial  ?  Does 
he  wish  to  listen  with  telephone  re¬ 


ceivers  on  his  head  or  would  he  prefer 
to  hear  speech  and  music  around  the 
room  as  with  a  phonograph?  Has  he 
facilities  for  having  a  storage  battery 
charged  or  would  he  like  to  use  the  new 
style  of  vacuum  tubes  which  are  lighted 
by  dry  batteries?  Are  there  any  com¬ 
mercial  coast  stations  within  25  miles 
_  exchanging  messages  with  ships  which 
'  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  clear 
reception  of  the  message? 

If  there  is  a  broadcasting  station  not 
over  20  miles  away,  the  simplest  form 
of  receiving  set  is  the  “crystal”  set  using 
the  “crystal  detector”  which  gives  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  head  telephones. 
No  batteries  are  needed  and  there  is 
no  expense  for  upkeep.  The  crystal  is 
a  mineral  so  employed  that  it  has  the 
power  to  transform  the  radio  impulses 
picked  up  by  the  aerial  wire  into  intelli¬ 
gible  sounds  in  the  head  telephones. 

Tube  Set  More  Sensitive  Than  Crystal 

The  vacuum  tube  is  a  far  more  sen¬ 
sitive  detector  than  a  crystal,  when 
connected  in  what  is  known  as  a  “re¬ 
generative”  circuit.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  instruments  are  connected 
to  use  over  again  some  of  the  current 
flowing  through  the  head  telephones. 
A  “non-regenerative”  vacuum  tube  is 
not  greatly  superior  to  the  crystal.  But 
when  “regenerative”  the  reliable  work¬ 
ing  range  is  about  40  miles  daytime 
and  200  miles  at  night.  Darkness  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  radio  waves  so 
that  distances  up  to  1000  miles  are 
usually  covered  by  a  regenerative  one- 
tube  receiving  set  in  a  country  location. 

Vacuum  tubes  may  be  added  to  “am¬ 
plify”  the  signals  or  increase  their 
sound  as  picked  up  on  the  detector.  In 
general,  any  broadcasting  heard  clearly 
with  headphones  on  one  vacuum  tube 
may  be  amplified  or  intensified  by  two 
additional  vacuum  tubes  so  that  a  group 
of  people  may  hear  it  without  wearing 
the  telephone  receivers.  Then  a  horn 
may  be  placed  over  the  receivers  to 
form  a  “loud  speaker,”  or  the  phono¬ 
graph  may  be  pressed  into  service  for 
this  duty.  ^Either  of  these  will  give  as 
good  results  as  the  loud  speakers  on  the 
market  which  use  an  ordinary  type  of 
headphone.  ^  There  are  however,  loud 
speakers  using  telephone  reproducers 
of  especially  heavy  build  which  will  do 
the  amplifying  job  somewhat  more 
satisfactorily. 

Two  Classes  of  Tube  Sets 

There  are  two  general  classes  of 
vacuum  tube  receiving  outfits.  Where 
there  are  no  broadcasting  or  commer¬ 
cial  stations  nearer  than  30  miles,  a 
simple  form  of  set  may  be  used.  This 
is  called  the  “single  circuit,”  and  has 
one  or  two  control  knobs.  It  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  quick.  However,  if  there 
are  two  nearby  broadcasting  stations, 
let  us  say  within  30  miles,  and  some 
commercial  stations  as  well,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  make  use  of  the  other  type  of 
set  known  as  the  “two-circuit.”  While 
more  complicated  in  adjustment,  it  is 
far  more  selective  and  capable  of 
eliminating  or  “tuning  out”  practically 
all  unwanted  stations.  Either  of  these 
may  be  supplied  with  additional  vacu¬ 
um  tubes  in  a  unit,  termed  a  “two- 
stage”  amplifier.  If  standard  vacuum 
tubes  are  employed,  a  six-volt  storage 
battery  of^  at  least  80  ampere-hours 
capacity  will  be  needed,  but  if  the  new 
“dry-cell”  tube  is  desired,  results  will 
be  not  quite  as  good  with  the  amplifier, 
and  dry  batteries  are  used.  There  is 
also  a  form  of  amplification  in  which 
vacuum  tubes  are  used  to  amplify  the 
radio  impulses  before  they  are  made 
audible  by  the  detector.  This  is  “radio 
frequency”  amplification,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  distant  signals. 
Such  additional  expense  need  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  country  dwell¬ 
er,  since  he  is  unhampered  by  poor 
location. 

A  Word  About  Costs 

• 

A  home-made  simple  crystal  set,  in¬ 
cluding  all  accessories,  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $15  in  cost.  A  good  set  of  this 
type  may  be  purchased  for  about  $25. 
A  single  tube  regenerative  receiver, 
with  all  accessories,  should  amount  to 
about  $40  if  home-made  and  about  $75 
if  purchased  outright.  With  the  two- 

{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
value?  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  tnuch  ioallpapet 
tnoneof  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  sinffltrolL 

s  Wall  Pap 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
todav.  Ask  for  Wall  Baper  Sample  Book,  Nom 
1 923-0.  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Mont^omersr  Ward  & 


CHICA.OO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITV 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


A 

#  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
M  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Boau*. 
w  St05  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


^STAMMER 


RADIO  SET  OR  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 

p^iven  for  selling  only 
40  packs  yegretable' 
seeds  at  10c  per  lari 


BS! 


eeds  at  lUc  per  large 
pack.  EARN  BIG 
MONEY  or  premi- 


seeds 
sell  easily.  Gst 
sample  lot  tods; 


urns — our  a 
Bfly. 


lay. 

Sand  no  monoy— WE  TRUST  YOU. 
Anrarican  Sooil  Go.,  BoxX<19, 


Lnn«oo«or,pR, 


radiant  bride  at  tweh^— 
at  twenW-five—what? 


Is  the  Husband  or  Wife  to  Blame? 

Is  the  husband  or  wife  to  blame 
for  the  tragedy  of  too  many  chil¬ 
dren? 

Margaret  Sanger,  the  great  birth 
control  advocate,  comes  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  vital  to  every  married  man  and 
woman. 


HOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  women  to¬ 
day  marry  with  the  bloom  of  youth  upon 
their  cheeks.  A.  few  years  of  married  life 
rub  the  bloom  off.  Children  come,  too 
many.  And  instead  of  the  energetic, 
healthy  girl  we  have  a  tired  and  bedraggled 
young-old  woman.  Why  do  women  allow 
marriage,  the  holy  thing,  to  work  this  wicked  trans¬ 
formation? 

MARGARET  SANGER,  the  acknowledged  world 
leader  of  the  Birth  Control  movement  and  President  of 
the  American  Birth  Control  League,  has  the  answer  for 
this  most  momentous  problem  of  womankind.  Every 
married  woman  knows  only  too  well  the  tragedies  re¬ 
sulting  from  ignorance  of  birth  control. 


Why  should  a  woman  sacrifice  her  love-life— a  posses¬ 
sion  she  otherwise  uses  every  resource  to  keep?  Why 
does  she  give  birth  to  a  rapid  succession  of  children,  if 


Partial  List 
of  Contents 

^Woman’s  Error  and  Her 
Debt. 

Two  Classes  of  Women. 

Cries  of  Despair. 

*Wfaen  Should  a  Woman 
Avoid  Having  Children? 

Birth  Control — A  Parent’s 
Problem  or  Woman’s. 

^Continence — Is  It  Practi¬ 
cable  or  Desirable? 

*Are  Preventive  Means 
Certain? 

"‘Contraceptirea  or  Abor¬ 
tion? 

Women  and  the  New 
Morality. 

Legislating  Woman’s 
Morals. 

Why  Not  Birth  Control 
Clinics  in  America? 

Progress  We  Have  Made. 

♦Any  one  of  these  chapters 

alone  is  worth  many  times 

the  price  of  the  book. 


she  has  neither  the 
means  to  provide  for 
them  nor  the  physi¬ 
cal  strength  properly 
to  care  for  them? 

In  her  daring  and 
startling  book  Mar¬ 
garet  Sanger  gives  to 
the  women  of  the 
world  the  knowledge 
she  dared  to  print— 
the  knowledge  for 
which  she  faced  jail 
and  fought  through 
every  court  to  estab¬ 
lish  as  woman’s  in¬ 
alienable  right  to 
know. 

“In  Woman  and 
the  New  Race”  she 
shows  how  woman 
can  and  will  rise 
above  the  forces  that, 
in  too  many  cases, 
have  ruined  her 
beauty  through  the 
ages— that  still  drag 
her  down  today — 
that  wreck  her  men¬ 
tal  and  physical 
strength — that  dis¬ 
qualify  her  for 
society,  for  self-im¬ 


provement — that  finally  shut  her  out  from  the  thing  she 
cherishes  most :  her  husband's  love. 

In  biasing  this  revolutionary  trail  to  the  new  freedom 
of  women,  this  daring  and  heroic  author  points  out  that 
women  who  cannot  afford  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
children,  should  not  do  so.  It  is  a  crime  to  herielf,  a 
crime  to  her  children,  a  crime  to  society.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Sanger  shows  the  way  oat.  ,he 

brings  to  the  women  of  the  world  the  greatest  message 
it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  receive. 

“■yVoman  and  the  New  Race”  is  a  book  that  will  be 
read  wherever  womankind  struggles  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  too  many  children.  It  is  a  startling, 
mighty  revelation  of  new  truth,  a  work  that  will  open 
the  eyes  of  tired,  worn,  womankind.  It  can  with  truth 
and  honesty  be  called  woman’s  salvation. 

Every  woman  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  and  courageous  work.  For  this  reason 
we  have  arranged  a  special  edition  of  “  Woman  and  the 
New  Race”  at  only  $2.00  a  copy. 

Send  No  Money 

The  book  is  bound  in  handsome,  durable  gray  cloth, 
has  artistic  black  lettering  and  is  printed  from  large 
type  on  good  paper.  It  contains  286  pages  of  priceless 
information.  To  have  it  come  to  you,  merely  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.  It  is  sent  to  you  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  When  “Woman  and  the  New  Race"  it  delivered 
to  you  by  the  postman,  pay  him  $2.00  plus  postage— but 
send  no  money  with  the  coupon  There  will  be  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  this  edition,  which  will  soon  be 
exhausted,  so  you  are  urged  to  mail  the  coupon  now— 
at  once. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Giants  —  By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


WHEN  Bryce  Cardigan,  son  of  a  pioneer  in  the  redwoods  country,  comes  home  to  Sequoia  from 
college,  he  finds  his  father,  now  almost  blind,  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  an  aggressive 
newcomer.  Colonel  Pennington.  Bryce,  who  has  started  a  friendship  with  the  Colonel  s  niece, 
Shirley  Sumner,  vows  to  rescue  his  father’s  business  and  especially  to  preserve  the  v  alley  ol 
the  Giants,  a  magnificent  grove  where  his  mother  is  buried,  and  which,  because  it  blocks  the 
Colonel’s  holdings,  is  menaced  by  the  new  operator.  ,, 

On  his  first  visit  to  the  Valley  ol  the  Giants,  he  discovers  that  the  noblest  tree  has  been 
wantonly  cut  down  for  the  burl,  and  that  in  falling,  it  has  destroyed  his  mother  s  grave.  An 
envelope  with  the  name  of  Jules  Rondeau  proves  that  Pennington’s  woods-boss  was  the  vandal. 
At  Shirley’s  invitation  Bryce  has  dinner  with  her  and  the  Colonel,  and  conveys  to  the  latter 
that  he  knows  who  stole  the  burl.  The  next  morning  Bryce  goes  to  the  Colonel  s  logging  camp 
and  just  as  he  has  whipped  Rondeau  till  he  confesses,  Pennington  appears  and  sets  the  woods- 
erew  of  twenty  on  young  Cardigan. 

A  MAN  of  that  indiscriminate  mixture  of  Spaniard  and  Indian  kno-wn  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  cholo  swept  the  circle  of  men  with  an  alert  and  kno-wing  glance.  His 
name  was  Flavio  Artelan,  but  his  straight  black  hair,  dark  complexion,  beady  eyes, 
and  hawk  nose  gave  him  such  a  resemblance  to  a  fowl  that  he  was  Ijaown  among 
his  fellows  as  the  Black  Minorca,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  sobriquet  was 
scarcely  fair  to  a  very  excellent  breed  of  chicken.  “That  offer’s  good  enough  for 
me,”  he  remarked  in  businesslike  tones.  “Come  on— everybody.  A  month’s  pay 
for  five  minutes’  work,  I  wouldn’t  tackle  the  job  with  six  men,  but  there  are  twenty 
of  us  here.”  , 

“Hurry,”  the  Colonel  urged  them. 

Shirley  Sumner’s  flashing  glance  rested  upon  the  Black  Minorca.  Dont  you 
dare!”  she  cried.  “Twenty  to  one!  For  shame!”  _  *  ,  t,  x  i  •  > 

“For  a  month’s  pay,”  he  replied  impudently,  and  grinned  evilly.  And  I  m  takin 
orders  from  my  boss,”  He  started  on  a  dog-trot  for  the  timber,  a  dozen  men 

^^^hirley' turned  helplessly  on  her  uncle,  seized  his  arm  and  shook  it  frantically. 
“Call  them  back!  Call  them  back!”  she  pleaded.  i- 

Her  uncle  got  uncertainly  to  his  feet.  “Not  on  your  life!”  he  growled,  and  in  his 
cold  gray  eyes  there  danced  the  lights  of  a  thousand  devils.  “I  told  you  the  fellow 
was  a  ruffian.  Now,  perhaps,  you’ll  believe  me.  We’ll  hold  him  until  Rondeau 
revives,  and  then - ” 


Shirley  guessed  the  rest,  and  she 
realized  that  it  was  useless  to  plead — 
that  she  was  only  wasting  time. 
“Bryce!  Bryce!”  she  called.  “Run! 
They’re  after  you.  Twenty  of  them! 
Run,  run — for  my  sake!” 

His  voice  answered  her  from  the  tim¬ 
ber:  “Run?  From  those  cattle?  Not 
from  man  or  de'vil,”  A  silence.  Then : 
“So  you’ve  changed  your  mind,  have 
you?  You’ve  spoken  to  me  again!” 
There  was  triumph,  exultation  in  his 
voice.  “The  timber’s  too  thick,  Shirley. 

I  couldn’t  get  away  anyhow — so  I’m 
coming  back.”  ,  .  .  . 

She  saw  him  burst  through  a  thicket  ' 
of  aider  saplings  into  the  clearing, 
saw  half  a  dozen  of  her  uncle’s  men 
close  in  around  him  like  wolves  around 
a  sick  steer;  and  at  the  shock  of  their 
contact,  she  moaned  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  trembling  hands. 

Half  man  and  half  tiger  that  he  was, 
the  Black  Minorca,  as  self-appointed 
leader,  reached  Bryce  first.  The  cholo 
was  a  squat,  powerful  little  man,  with 
more  bounce  to  him  than  a  rubber  ball ; 
leading  his  men  by  a  dozen  yards,  he 
hesitated  not  an  instant  but  dodged 
under  the  blow  Bryce  lashed  out  at  him 
and  came  up  inside  the  latter’s  guard, 
feeling  for  Bryce’s  throat.  Instead  he 
met  Bryce’s  knee  in  his  abdomen,  and 
forthwith  he  folded  up  like  an  accordion. 

The  next  instant  Bryce  had  stooped, 
caught  him  by  the  slack  of  the  trous¬ 
ers  and  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  thrown 
him,  as  he  had  thrown  Rondeau,  into 
the  midst  of  the  men  advancing  to  his 
aid.  Three  of  them  went  down  back¬ 
ward;  and  Bryce,  charging  over  them, 
stretched  two  more  with  well-placed 
blows  from  left  and  right,  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  across  the  clearing,  running 
at  top  speed,  for  he  realized  that  f^w 
all  the  losses  already  inflicted  on  his 
assailants,  the  odds  against  him  were 
insurmountable. 

Seeing  him  running  away,  the  La¬ 
guna  Grande  woodsmen  took  heart  and 
pursued  him.  Straight  for  the  loading 
donkey  at  the  log-landing  Bryce  ran. 
Beside  the  donkey  stood  a  neat  tier  of 
firewood;  in  the  chopping  block,  where 
the  fireman  had  driven  it  prior  to  aban¬ 
doning  his  post,  was  a  double-bitted  axe. 
Bryce  jerked  it  loose,  swung  it,  whirled 
on  his  pursuers,  and  rushed  them.  Like 
turkeys  scattering  before  the  raid  of  a 
coyote  they  fled  and  from  a  safe  distance 
turned  to  gaze  apprehensively  upon 
this  demon  they  had  been  ordered  to 
bring  in. 

Bryce  lowered  the  axe,  removed  his 
hat,  and  mopped  his  moist  brow.  From 
the  center  of  the  clearing  men  were 
crawling  or  staggering  to  safety— 
with  the  exception  of  the  Black  Min¬ 
orca,  who  lay  moaning  softly.  Colonel 
Pennington,  seeing  his  fondest  hopes 
expire,  lost  his  head  completely. 

“Get  off  my  property,  you  savage, 
he  shrilled. 

“I’ll  get  off — when  I  get  good  and 
ready,  and  not  a  second  sooner,” 
Bryce  returned  soothingly.  “In  fact, 


I  was  trying  to  get  off  as  rapidly  as 
I  could  when  you  sent  your  men  to 
bring  me  back.  Colonel.” 

He  started  toward  Pennington,  who 
backed  hastily  away.  Shirley  stood 
her  ground,  bending  upon  Bryce,  a 
cold  and  disapproving  glance.  “I’ll 
get  you  yet,”  the  Colonel  declared 
from  the  shelter  of  an  old  stump  be¬ 
hind  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

“Barking  dogs  never  bite,  Colonel. 
And  that  reminds  me :  One  more 
cheep  out  of  you,  my  friend,  and  I’ll 
go  up  to  my  own  logging-camp,  re¬ 
turn  here  with  a  crew  of  bluenoses 
and  wild  Irish  and  run  your  wops, 
bohunks  and  cholos  out  of  the  county. 
I  don’t  fancy  the  class  of  labor  you’re 
importing  into  this  county,  ^  anyhow.” 

The  Colonel,  evidently  deciding  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  promptly  subsided. 

The  demon  Cardigan  halted  beside 
Shirley  and  stood  gazing  down  at  her. 
He  was  smiling  at  her  whimsically. 
She  met  his  glance  for  a  few  seconds; 
then  her  lids  were  lowered  and  she  bit 
her  lip  with  vexation. 

“Shirley,”  he  said. 

“You  are  presumptuous,”  she  quav¬ 
ered. 

“You  set  me  an  example,”  he  retort¬ 
ed  good  humoredly.  “Did  you  not  call 
me  by  my  first  name  a  minute  ago?” 
He  glanced  toward  Colonel  Penning¬ 
ton  and  observed  the  latter  with  his 
neck  craned  across  his  protecting 
stump.  He  was  all  ears.  Bryce 
pointed  sternly  across  the  clearing, 
and  the  Colonel  promptly  abandoned 
his  refuge  and  retreated  hastily  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

The  heir  to  Cardigan’s  Redwoods 
bent  over  the  girl.  “You  spoke  to 
me — after  your  promise  not  to,  Shir¬ 
ley,”  he  said  gently.  ‘-You  will  al¬ 
ways  speak  to  me.” 

SHE  commenced  to  cry  softly.  “I 
loathe  you,”  she  sobbed. 

“For  you  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
and  admiration,”  he  replied. 

“No,  you  haven’t.  If  you  had,  you 
wouldn’t  hurt  my  uncle — the  only  hu¬ 
man  being  in  all  this  world  who  is 
dear  to  me.” 

“Gosh!”  he  murmured  plaintively. 
“I’m  jealous  of  that  man!  However, 
I’m  sorry  I  hurt  him.  He  is  no  longer 
young,  while  I — well,  I  forgot  the 
chivalry  my  daddy  taught  me.  I  give 
you  my  word  I  came  here  to  fight 
fairly - ” 

“He  merely  tried  to  stop  you  from 
fighting.” 

“No,  he  didn’t,  Shirley.  He  inter¬ 
fered  and  fouled  me.  Still,  if  I  had 
known  you  were  a  spectator  I  think 
I  should  have  controlled  myself.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I  sub¬ 
jected  you  to  such  a  distressing  spec¬ 
tacle.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I_aBi 
not  a  bully,  although  when  there  is  a 
fight  worth  while,  I  never  dodge  it. 
And  this  time  I  fought  for  the  honor 
of  the  House  of  Cardigan.” 


“If  you  want  me  to  believe  that,  you 
will  beg  my  uncle’s  pardon.” 

“I  can’t  do  that.  He  is  my  enemy 
and  I  shall  hate  him  forever;  I  shall 
fight  him  and  his  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  until  he  reforms  or  I  am  ex¬ 
hausted.” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  showing  a 
Jace  in  which  resentment,  outraged, 
and  wistfulness  were  mirrored.  “You 
realize,  of  course,  what  your  insistence 
on  that  plan  means,  Mr.  Cardigan?” 

“Call  me  Bryce,”  he  pleaded.  “You’re 
going  to  call  me  that  some  day  anyhow, 
so  why  not  start  now?” 

“You  are  altogether  insufferable,  sir. 
Please  go  away  and  never  presume  to 
address  me  again.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  do  not  give 
up  that  readily,  Shirley.  _  I  didn’t  know 
how  dear — what  your  friendship  meant 
to  me,  until  you  sent  me  away;  I  didn’t 
think  there  was  any  hope  until  you 
warned  me  those  dogs  were  hunting 
me — and  called  me  Bryce.”  He  held 
out  his  hand.  “And  I’ll  be  a  good 
friend  to  you,  Shirley  Sumner,  until  I 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  something 
more.  Won’t  you  shake  hands  with 
me?  Remember,  this  fight  to-day  is 
only  the  first  skirmish  in  a  war  to  the 
finish — and  I  am  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.  If  I  lose — well,  this  will  be 
good-bye.” 

“I  have  you,”  she  answered  drearily. 
“All  our  fine  friendship — smashed — 
and  you  growing  stupidly  sentimental. 

I  didn’t  think  it  of  you.  Please  go 
away.  You  are  distressing  me.” 

He  smiled  at  her  tenderly,  forgiv¬ 
ingly,  wistfully,  but  she  did  not  see  it. 
“Then  it  is  really  good-bye,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  with  mock  dolorousness. 

She  nodded  her  bowed  head.  “Yes,” 
she  whispered.  “After  all,  I  have  some 
pride,  you  know.” 

“As  you  will  it,  Shirley.”  He  turned 
away.  “I’ll  send  your  axe  back  with 
the  first  trainload  of  logs  from  my 
camp.  Colonel,”  he  called  to  Pen¬ 
nington. 

ONCE  more  he  strode  away  into  the 
timber.  Shirley  watched  him  pass  out 
of  her  life,  and  gloried  in  what  she 
conceived  to  be  his  agony,  for  she  had 
both  temper  and  spirit,  and  Bryce  Car¬ 
digan  calmly,  rather  stupidly  (she 
thought)  had  presumed  on  brief  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Her  uncle  was  right.  He 
was  not  of  their  kind,  and  it  was  well 
she  had  discovered  this.  It  was  true 
he  possessed  certain  manly  virtues,  but 
his  crudities  by  far  outweighed  these. 

The  Colonel’s  voice  broke  in  upon  her 
bitter  reflections.  “That  fellow  Cardi¬ 
gan  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack — I’ll  say 
that  for.  him.”  He  had  crossed  the 
clearing  and  was  addressing  her  with 
his  customary  air  of  expansiveness.  “I 
think,  my  dear,  you  had  better  go  back 
into  the  caboose,  away  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  these  rough  fellows.  I’m  sorry 
you  came,  Shirley.  If  I  had  thought—- 
but  how  could  I  know  that  scoundrel 
was  coming  here  to  raise  a  disturb¬ 
ance?  And  only  last  night  he  was  at 
our  house  for  dinner!” 

“That’s  just  what  makes  it  so  terri¬ 
ble,  Uncle  Seth,”  she  quavered. 

“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
young  Cardigan’s  evident  intelligence 
and  advantages  could  be  such  a  boor, 
Shirley.  However,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
surprised.  You  will  recall  that  ^I 
warned  you  he  might  be  his  father  s 
son.” 

“I  wonder  what  could  have  occurred 
to  make  such  a  madman  of  him?”  the 
girl  queried  wonderingly.  “He  acted 
more  like  a  demon  than  a  human 
being.” 

“Just  like  his  old  father,”  the  Colo¬ 
nel  purred  benevolently.  “When  he 
can’t  get  what  he  wants,  he  sulks.  I’ll 
tell  you  you  what  got  on  his  confound¬ 
ed  nerves.  I’ve  been  freighting  logs 
for  the  senior  Cardigan  over  my  rail¬ 
road;  the  contract  for  hauling  them 
was  a  heritage  from  old  Bill  Hender¬ 
son,  from  whom  I  bought  the  mill  and 
timber-lands;  and  of  course  as  his  as¬ 
signee  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
fulfill  Henderson’s  contract  with  Cardi¬ 
gan,  even  though  the  freight-rate  was 
ruinous. 

“Well,  this  morning  young  Cardigan 
came  to  my  office,  reminded  me  that 
the  contract  would  expire  next  year 
and  asked  me  to  renew  it  at  the  same 
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rate.  I  offered  to  renew  at  a  higher 
freight-rate,  and  explained  that  I  could 
not  continue  to  haul  his  logs  at  a  loss 
Well,  right  away  he  flew  into  a  rage 
and  called  me  a  robber;  whereupon  I 
informed  him  that  since  he  thought 
me  a  robber,  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
attempt  to  have  any  business  dealings 
with  each  other — that  I  really  didn’t 
want  his  contract  at  any  price,  having 
scarcely  sufficient  rolling-stock  to  han¬ 
dle  my  own  logs.  That  made  him  calm 
down,  but  in  a  little  while  he  lost  his 
head  again  and  grew  snarly  and  abu¬ 
sive — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
finally  I  was  forced  to  ask  him  to  leave 
my  office.” 

“Nevertheless,  Uncle- Seth,  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  should  make  such  a 
furious  attack  upon  your  employee.” 

The  Colonel  laughed  with  a  fair  imi¬ 
tation  of  sincerity  and  tolerant 
amusement.  My  dear,  that  is  no  mystery 
to  me.  There  are  men  who,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  physical  attack  upon 
their  enemy,  find  satisfaction  in  poison¬ 
ing  his  favorite  dog,  burning  his  house, 
or  beating  up  one  of  his  faithful  em¬ 
ployees.  Cardigan  picked  on  Rondeau 
for  the  reason  that  a  few  days  ago  he 
tried  to  hire  Rondeau  away  from  me — 
offered  him  twenty  five  dollars  a  m.onth 
more  than  I  was  paying  him,  by 
George!  Of  course,  I  promptly  met 
Cardigan’s  bid  and  retained  Rondeau ; 
consequently  Cardigan  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  vent  his  spite  on  us.” 

The  Colonel  sighed  and  brushed  the 
dirt  and  leaves  from  his  tweeds. 
“Thunder,”  he  continued  philosophic¬ 
ally,  “it’s  all  in  the  game,  so  why  worry 
over  it?” 

A  groan  from  the  black  Minorca 
challenged  her  attention.  “I  think 
that  man  is  badly  hurt.  Uncle,”  she 
suggested. 

“Serves  him  right,”  he  returned 
coldly.  “He  tackled  that  cyclone  full 
twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  others; 
if  they’d  all  closed  in  together,  they 
would  have  pulled  him  down.  I’ll  have 
that  cholo  and  Rondeau  sent  down  with 
the  next  trainload  of  logs  to  the  com¬ 
pany  hospital.  They’re  a  poor  lot  and 

deserve  manhandling - ” 

They  paused,  facing  toward  the  tim¬ 
ber,  from  which  came  a  voice,  power¬ 
ful,  sweetly  resonant,  raised  in  song. 
Shirley  knew  that  half -trained  baritone, 
for  she  had  heard  it  the  night  before 
when  Bryce  Cardigan  had  sung  for  her 
a  number  of  expurgated  lumberjack 
ballads,  the  lunatic  humor  of  which  had 
delighted  her  exceedingly.  She  mar¬ 
velled  now  at  his  choice,  for  the  melody 
was  hauntingly  plaintive — ^the  words 
Eugene  Field’s  poem  of  childhood, 
“Little  Boy  Blue.” 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands ; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust, 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands. 

Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 
And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair ; 

And  that  was  the  time  when  our  little  Boy 
Blue, 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

“Light-hearted,  isn’t  he?”  the  Colo¬ 
nel  commented.  “And  his  voice  isn’t 
half  bad.  Singing  to  be  defiant,  I 
suppose.” 

Shirley  did  not  answer.  But  a  few 
minutes  previously  she  had  seen  the 
singer  a  raging  fury,  brandishing  an 
axe  and  driving  men  before  him.  She 
could  not  understand.  And  presently 
the  song  grew  faint  among  the  timber 
and  died  away  entirely. 

»  Her  uncle  took  her  gently  by  the  arm 
and  steered  her  toward  the  caboose. 
“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your  com¬ 
pany  now?”  he  demanded  gayly. 

“I  think,”  she  answered  soberly, 
“that  you  have  gained  an  enemy  and 
that  it  behooves  you  not  to  underesti¬ 
mate  him.” 

CHAPTER  XVII 

Through,  the  green  timber  Bryce 
Cardigan  strode,  and  there  was  a 
lilt  in  his  heart  now.  Already  he  had 
forgotten  the  desperate  situation  from 
which  he  had  just  escaped;  he  thought 
only  of  Shirley  Sumner’s  face,  tear- 
stained  with  terror;  and  because  in  his 
ears  there  still  sounded  her  frantic 
warning,  he  realized  that  however 
stern  her  decree  of  banishment  had 
{Continued  on  page  35) 


^‘QTAND  right  where  you  are  until  I 
O  have  looked  at  you,”  he  command¬ 
ed,  and  backed  off  a  few  feet,  the  better 
to  contemplate  her.. 

He  saw  a  girl  slightly  above  medium 
height,  simply  gowned  in  a  gingham 
dress.  Her  head  was  well  formed;  her 
hair,  jet  black  and  of  unusual  lustre 
and  abundance,  was  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  held  in  an  old-fashioned  coil. 
Moira  was  a  decided  brunette,  with 
that  wonderful  quality  of  skin  to  be 
seen  only  among  brunettes  who  have 
roses  in  their  cheeks;  her  brow  was 
broad;  in  her  eyes,  large,  and  lustrous, 
there  was  a  brooding  tenderness  not 
untouched  with  sorrow.  Her  lips  were 
slightly  parted  in  the  adorqble  Cupid’s 
bow  which  is  the  inevitable  heritage 
of  a  short  upper  lip;  her  teeth  were 
white  as  Parian  marble. 

{Continued  next  week) 
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been,  she  was  nevertheless  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  him.  And  it  was  this  knowl¬ 
edge  that  when  his  song  was  done, 
brought  to  his  firm  mouth  his  old 
whimsical  smile,  to  his  brown  eyes  a 
light  of  confidence  and  pride. 

The  climax  had  been  I’eached — and 
passed;  and  the  result  had  been  far 
from  the  disaster  he  feared  ever  since 
the  knowledge  had  come  to  him  that 
he  was  doomed  to  battle  with  Colonel 
Pennington,  and  that  one  of  the  earliest 
fruits  of  hostilities  would  doubtless  be 
the  loss  of  Shirley  Sumner’s  friend¬ 
ship.  Well,  he  had  lost  her  friendship, 
but  a  still  small  voice  whispered  to  him 
that  the  loss  was  not  irreparable — 
whereat  he  swung  his  axe  as  a  band¬ 
master  swings  his  baton;  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  started  the  war  and  was 
now  free  to  fight  it  out  unhampered. 


UP  hill  and  down  dale  he  went.  Be 
cause  of  the  tremendous  trees  he 
could  not  see  the  sun;  yet  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  woodsman,  an  instinct  as 
infallible  as  that  of  a  homing  pigeon,  he 
was  not  puzzled  as  to  direction.  Within 
two  hours  his  long,  tirelss  stride 
brought  him  out  into  a  clearing  in  the 
valley  where  his  own  logging-camp 
stood.  He  went  directly  to  the  log¬ 
landing,  where  in  a  listless  and  half¬ 
hearted  manner  the  loading  crew  were 
piling  logs  on  Pennington’s  logging- 
trucks. 

Bryce  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
two  o’clock ;  at  two-fifteen  Penning¬ 
ton’s  locomotive  would  appear,  .  to 
back  in  and  couple  to  the  long  line  of 
trucks.  And  the  train  was  only  half 
loaded. 

“Where’s  McTavish?”  Bryce  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  donkey-driver. 

The  man  mouthed  his  quid,  spat  cop¬ 
iously,  and  pointed.  “Up  at  his 
shanty,”  he  made  answer,  and  grinned 
at  Bryce  knowingly. 

Up  through  the  camp’s  single  short 
street,  flanked  with  the  woodsmen’s 
shanties,  Bryce  went.  Dogs  barked  at 
him,  for  he  was  a  stranger  in  his  own 
camp;  children,  playing  in  the  dust, 
gazed  upon  him  owlishly.  At  the  most 
pretentious  shanty  on  the  street  Bryce 
turned  in.  He  knew  it  to  be  the  woods- 
boss’s  home,  for  the  house  was  painted 
with  coarse  red  paint,  while  a  fence 
of  pointed  pickets  painted  white  in¬ 
closed  a  tiny  garden  in  front.  As  Bryce 
came  through  the  gate,  a  young  girl 
rose  from  where  she  knelt  in  a  bed  of 
freshly  transplanted  pansies. 

Bryce  lifted  his  hat.  “Is  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Tavish  at  home?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  “He  cannot  see  any¬ 
body,”  she  hastened  to  add.  “He’s 
sick.” 

“I  think  he’ll  see  me.  And  I  wonder 
if  you’re  Moira  McTavish.” 

“Yes,  I’m  Moira.” 

“I’m  Bryce  Cardigan.” 

A  look  of  fright  crept  into  the  girl’s 
eyes.  “Are  you — Bryce  Cardigan?” 
she  faltered,  and  looked  at  him 
more  closely.  “Yes,  you’re  Mr.  Bryce. 
You’ve  changed — but  then  its  been 
six  years  since  we  saw  you  last  Mr. 
Bryce.” 

He  came  toward  her  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  “And  you  were  a  little 
girl  when  I  saw  you  last.  Now — you’re 
a  woman.”  She  grasped  his  hand  with 
the  frank  heartiness  of  a  man.  “I’m 
mighty  glad  to  meet  you  again,  Moira. 

I  just  guessed  who  you  were,  for  of 
course  I  should  never  have  recognized 
you.  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  wore 
your  hair  in  a  braid  down  your 
back.” 

“I’m  twenty  years  old,”  she  informed 
him. 
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Look  for  the  RED  LINE  *round  the  Top 


Worn  by  millions  for  their  unusual  service! 

Goodrich  ‘^Hi-Press’’  Rubber  Boots  and  Gaiters 
with  the  Red  Line  ’rqund  the  top — 

Goodrich  ^‘Straight-Line’’  Rubbers  for  all  the 
family — 

They  make  your  footwear  dollars  go  farther. 

This  time  demand  Goodrich — sold  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  65,000  dealers. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


4 -Buckle  All- 
Rubber  Gaiter 


Woman’s  Rubber 


GOODRICH 

“HI-PRESS  W  “STRAIGHT-UNE” 
rubber  footwear 

“BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 


THE  COW 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

“With  the  years,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Cow  is  a  constantly 
widening  empire,”  writes  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  in  this  little 
book  about  the  cow.  He  has 
written  a  practical  book  that 
one  may  read  with  emotion. 

Illustrated  $1.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  OR  FROM 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York 
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EXTRA  PRESENT  FREE-GRANITE  SET 

As  an  Inducement  we  give  a  High  Grade  Granite  Kitchen  Set,  consisting 
of  l(>qt.  D:sh  Pan.  4-qt.  Preserve  Kettle,  3-qt.  Sauce  Pan  and  3-qt.  Pudding 
Pan  FREE  of  coat  in  addition  to  the  Dinner  Set.  If  you  order  promntly.  You 
advance  no  money.  We  trust  you.  You  risk  nothing.  WRITE  TODAY 
^r  our  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  and  full  Information  for  taking  orders. 
|THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO.,  733  Culvert  &  5th  St..  Cincinnati. 0.  Founded  1897. 


BANDSOHE  42-PIECE  BLUE  BIRD 
FULL  SIZE  DINNER  SET 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

each  box  containing  7  cakes  line  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purcha-i 
ser  all  of  the  following  articles  :a  Pound  of  Baking 
Powder.  Bottle  Perfume,  Box  Talcum  Powder,  6 
Teaspoons.  Pair  Shears  and  Package  Needles,  (as 
per  Plan  2351)  and  this  artistically  decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set  Is  Yours.  Many  other  equally  attractive 
offers  and  bimdreds  of  useful  Premiums  or  large  cash 
Commission.  — .  


America’s  Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 
DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address 
by  the  author. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO,.  Inc. 
129  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


FARM  CATALOG  JUST  OUT  * 

Free  upon  request.  Describes  many  farm  bargains  in 
Southern  New  Jersey.  Photos  and  map  of  State.  Write 
to-day.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  S49- AO  Undis  Ave.,  Ymeland,  N.  J. 

I  ANnSFFKFR^;  t  attention':  Opportunity  awaits 
LinllUJLiljIVLino  .  you  near  hustling  city  in  one  of 
lower  Michigan's  best  counties.  20,  lO,  1^  acre  tracts, 
only  $10  to  $50  down  with  balance  on  long  time.  Investi¬ 
gate.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information.  SWIGART  LAND  COMPANY,  Y1346 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 
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It  Builds  Strengtn 

•  You  have  often  wondered  ! 
why  a  very  little  emulsified  | 
cod-liver  oil.  taken  regularly,  I 
works  almost  like  magic  in  I 
building  up  the  body.  | 

Scott's  Emulsion 


enables  you  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  benefits  of  the 
purest  vitamine-bear- 
ing  cod  liver  oil.  It 
helps  keep  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body 
strong.  Be  sure  it's  Scott's! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N  J  22  48 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 


JuBt  one  of  our  ■wonderful  barg&ins.  Set  com* 
priees  a  4,  4>^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rtm 
bath  tub,  one,  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

fittings.  .T.M.SEIDENBERGOO..Inc. 
545  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Del^  Docsiit 
BicakThatCbldTod^ 


Checks  coids  in  24  hours—ia 

grippe  io  3  days.  Quickly  relieves 
Headaches.  Tablet  form.  Standard 
remedy  world  over.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait  and  signature. 

At  Ali  Druggists^SO  Cents 

tt  mu,  COMTAWV  _ PETRorr.  mot. 


DELICIOUS  “HOTEL  BLEND” 


Direct  from  q  In  5-lb.  Lots 

Wholesale  I,  Bean  or 

Roaster  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


COOKING 


Ciiticura  Soap 
Complexions 
Are  Healthy 

Sosp.Ointroent.TsIeoni.tSe.sverywbcre.Forsaimiles 
sddress:  Oattsnrs  LshsrstsrUi.Sspt.'a,  Maldtn.Msw. 


VALUE 


GIVEN- 

SENECA  BOY  SCOUT, 
1N6ERSOU  MIDGET 


EVEREADY  SPOTLIGHT  300  Ft  RANGE 


•  Your  choice  of  theae  and  dozens  of  other  useful 
j./  premiums,  retail  value  *2. BO  and  up,  sriyen  absolutely 
^  free,  for  selling  only  40  larec  packets  of  guaranteed 
'  f  resht  selected  garden  and  flower  seeds  at  10c  a  packet. 
.  Send  no  money.  We  trust  you  until  seeds  are  sold. 
Order  today- 

E^astern  Seed  Company,  Dept.  F.  l-ancaster,  Penna. 
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The  A  B  C  of  Washing 

Elizabeth  Johnston  Tells  How  to  Simplify  This  Often  Unwelcome  “Chore 


IT  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  pretend 
that  the  family  washing  is  not  hard 
work,  because  you  know  as  well  as  I 
that  it  is.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
'tricks  that  will  help  a  little,  and  though 
you  may  know  some,  you  may  not  have 
heard  of  all  of  them. 

For  convenience  we  will  divide  the 
work  into  three  heads,  family  wash, 
woolens  and  silks.  First  let’s  talk 
about  the  family  wash.  Lots  of  people 
who  have  no  washing  machines  just 
gather  the  clothes  up  and  begin  to  rub 
them,  but  if  you  have  never  tried  it  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  effect  of  a 
little  soaking.  Of  course,  it  isn’t  safe 
to  try  that  with  colored  clothes,  and 
you  would  want  to  divide  the  white 
clothes  into  two  groups — the  “body- 
clothes,”  and  the  others. 

Put  the  clothes  to  soak  the  day  be- 
before  you  wash,  rubbing  the  soap 
directly  on  the  specially  soiled  places, 
such  as  wrist-bands,  neck-bands  and 
skirt-hems.  Use  warm  water  if  possi¬ 
ble.  You  cannot  safely  soak  your 
clothes  in  tubs  with  iron  fittings  or  in 
galvanized  iron  tubs  that  have  a  break 


should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
water  by  squeezing  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  that  starch  will  dissolve  only  in 
hot  water. 

There  are  only  two. more  suggestions 
that  I  have  to  make  about  the  family 
wash,  and  one  of  those  is  that  you  soak 
the  stockings  in  soapy  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  washing  time.  Black, 
dark  brown  and  dark  blue  stockings 
can  be  put  in  the  same  water.  You  will 
probably  find  it  convenient  to  let  them 
soak  in  a  pail  while  you  are  doing  the 
rest  of  the  wash.  As  with  the  other 
clothes,  this  soffens  the  dirt  and  saves 
some  of  the  rubbing.  The  other  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  you  use  a  brush  on  the 
men’s  soft  collars.  You  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  remove  the  line  of  dirt  that 
comes  at  the  fold,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  a  clean  brush  quite  a  help. 

Care  in  Washing  Woolens 

In  washing  woolens,  including  blan¬ 
kets,  the  whole  secret  lies  in  using  a 
very  pure  soap  and  tepid  water.  You 
can  use  either  a  cake  or  soap  flakes 
(soap  chips),  but  purity  is  absolutely 


S«ll  only  30  packs 
Cl  AlAfCD  SEEDS  at  lOe  largre  pack.  Get  eample  lot 
rLUnen  today.  Send  no  money.  WE  TRUST  YOU. 

AMKRICAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  W>  1 9  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Convenient  Kitchen — Does  Yours  Approach  This  Model? 

This  model  kitchen,  exhibited  hy  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  shows  washing  machine,  dish 
washer,  and  refrigerator,  operated  by  electricity  generated  by  an  over¬ 
shoot  water  wheel.  The  kitchen  is  arranged  in  correct  order  to  save  steps 


in  the  galvanizing,  because,  if  you  do, 
you  will  make  yourself  more  work  tak¬ 
ing  out  rust-stains.  Dripping  faucets 
are  also  dangerous  if  you  haye  the 
usual  iron  pipes,  because  the  drip  will 
make  a  rust  stain  on  the  clothes  which 
are  directly  under  the  faucet.  But  if 
the  drip  is  very  slow  you  can  use  the 
tub  for  soaking  if  you  tie  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  rag  over  the  mouth  of  the 
faucet  after  letting  in  the  water.  These 
rags  then  catch  the  rust-stains.  _ 

If  you  have  a  washing  machine,  put 
the  clothes  in  and  wash  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  make.  If  you  haven’t  a  machine 
boil  your  clothes  next,  using  the  appro¬ 
priate  one  of  these  two  formulas ; 

1.  For  Soft  Water — Vz  cake  of  Fels 
Naphtha  Soap,  2  teaspoonfuls  borax, 
piece  of  paraffin  the  size  of  a  pea. 

2.  For  Hard  Water — Vz  cake  of  Fels 
Naphtha  Soap,  2  teaspoonfuls  washing 
soda,  piece  of  paraffin  the  size  of  a  pea. 
(Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  or  Dominion  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  may  be  used  instead  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda.) 

Any  good  grade  of  laundry  soap,  will 
do  as  well  as  Fels  Naphtha,  but  you 
can  judge  about  how  much  to  use  from 
the  size  of  the  Fels  cake.  Dissolve 
these  materials  in  a  saucepan  full  of 
boiling  water.  It  will  save  time  to  cut 
the  soap  into  small  pieces  first.  When 
the  mixture  is  dissolved,  pour  into  the 
boiler  of  hot».yFater  and  then  put  your 
clothes  in  and  boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Put  the  clothes  into  cool 
water  and  examine  carefully  for  any 
spots.  An  unvarnished  wooden  pole 
will  he  convenient  for  handling  the  hot 
clothes.  There  will  probably  be  a  few 
dirty  spots,  and  these  will  have  to  he 
rubbed  by  hand,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  soaking  and  boiling  have 
so  softened  the  dirt  that  it  will  not  take 
long  to  remove  the  spots.  Rinsing, 
blueing  and  starching  remain,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  suggest  anything  about 
those,  because  I  am  sure  you  have 
already  been  warned  that  blueing 


necessary.  Never  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  use  a  soap  powder  or  washing 
powder  on  woolens  because  these  pow¬ 
ders  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
washing  soda,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  any  woolen  material.  Ivory  Soap, 
Wool  Soap,  Fairy  Soap,  are  all  good; 
among  the  soap  flakes,  Lux,  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes  and  Fab  are  three  of  a  number 
of  good  brands. 

Make  a  heavy  lather  with  the  flakes. 
The  amount  to  use  depends  upon  the 
size  of  your  tubs  and  the  hardness  of 
the  water.  Hard  water  requires  more 
soap  than  soft.  The  soap  will  dissolve 
and  lather  more  quickly  if  you  add  the 
hot  water  first  and  beat  it  up  with  an 
old  eggbeater  or  fork,  adding  the  cold 
water  afterwards.  But  if  you  do  this, 
be  sure  to  add  enough  cold  water  to 
make  the  tub-full  tepid;  it  is  better  to 
have  the  water  slightly  cool  than  warm. 
Put  the  wool  things  into  the  water, 
souse  them  up  and  down,  and  squeeze 
them  between  your  hands  in  order  to 
force  the  soapy  water  through  them. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  this  treatment 
rub  any  specially  soiled  spots  gently  by 
hand  until  clean  and  then  repeat  the 
first  treatment  for  several  minutes 
more,  or  until  clean.  Put  the  woolens 
through  a  wringer  or  squeeze  the  soapy 
water  out  by  hand,  but  do  not  wring 
by  hand  because  the  twisting  of  the 
fibers  is  not  good  for  wool  or  silk.  Put 
the  woolens  into  tepid  rinse  water  and 
rinse  thoroughly.  This  usually  requires 
two  rinse  waters,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  pays  to  use  more  if  necessary 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  the  soap  is 
removed.  If  soap  is  left  in,  your  wool¬ 
ens  will  he  more  apt  to  pick  up  the  dirt 
and  in  the  long  run  will  not  wear  as 

When  You  Wash  Silk 

Of  course,  you  know  that  some  silks 
cannot  -be  laundered  at  all,  hut  wash- 
silks  are  as  easily  laundered  as  the 
woolens  and  in  the  same  way.  But  there 
are  a  few  precautions  which  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  white  silks  from 
turning  yellow — or,  rather,  to  delay 


the  yellowing  as  long  as  possible.  If 
you  will  wrap  a  cake  of  blueing  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  and  squeeze  a  little  of  it 
into  each  water  into  which  you  put  the 
silks,  including  the  rinsing  water,  you 
will  find  that  your  silks  will  stay  white 
longer.  You  all  know  that  sunlight 
will  bleach  cotton  goods,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  that  same  sun  will  turn  silks 
yellow,  and  so  wet  silks  should  never 
be  put  in  the  sunlight.  I  have  found  it 
best,  whenever  possible,  to  iron  the 
silks,  soon  after  washing,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  dry  and  then  sprink¬ 
ling  them.  If  you  have  a  wringer  you 
should  be  able  to  get  them  dry  enough 
to  iron  immediately.  You  can  get  the 
same  effect  by  squeezing  the  silks  as 
dry  as  possible  by  hand  and  then  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  clean,  dry  bath  towel  and 
squeezing  them  again.  You  all  know 
that  a  dirty  or  burned  cover  on  the 
ironing  board  is  apt  to  soil  the  clothes 
you  iron  on  it,  but  this  is  particularly 
time  of  silks.  A  moderately  hot  iron 
is  best.  _ 

LAUNDRY  WORK  IN  WINTER 

MRS.  GEORGE  GRAY 

Women  who  would  be  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  committing  suicide, 
weekly  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
while  doing  the  family  washing.  Many 
times  I  have  seen  women  hanging  up 
clothes  on  a  winter’s  day  with  arms 
bare  to  the  elbow  and  a  little  cap  the 
only  covering  for  the  head,  while  the 
hour  previous  had  been  spent  over 
steaming  tubs. 

A  few  minutes  spent  in  “cooling  off”j 
will  be  profitable.  There  are  always; 
little  things  that  may  be  done  at  this* 
time.  When  you  go  out,  be  prepared! 
for  the  exposure;  wear  overshoes,  al 
coat,  hood  and  loose  white  gloves.  I 
always  keep  a  pair  of  heavy  canvas 
gloves  in  my  clothespin  bag,  and  they 
are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  If 
the  clothespins  are  placed  in  the  oven 
or  warming  closet  they  will  do  much 
to  make  the  task  more  pleasant,  and 
the  lines  should  be  in  place. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
hanging  colored  clothes  outdoors.  In 
the  house  they  will  dry  more  rapidly 
and  be  ready  to  iron  before  the  white 
clothes  are  dry.  There  is  usually  an 
unused  room  where  they  may  be  hung. 

Many  people  make  a  practice  pf 
hanging  white  clothes  inside  to  dry, 
but  I  find  they  soon  become  yellow  and 
cloudy.  If  the  day  is  unfavorable  I 
leave  them  in  the  basket,  ready  to  hang 


“FIRST  AID”  FROM  AN 
EXPERT 

MISS  JOHNSTON,  who  is  an 
expert  chemist,  has  person¬ 
ally  tested  and  analysed  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  washing  compounds 
on  the  market.  Her  experience  is 
both  practical  and  scientific — in 
fact,  a  great  New  York  concern 
annuallj.'  buys  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  such  supplies  on  her 
recommendations. 

Her  advice  to  the  housewife  is 
therefore  unusually  valuable  and 
“The  A  B  C  of  Washing”  has 
been  prepared  especially  for 
American  Agriculturist  readers. 


up,  or  in  a  tub  of  water.  No  harm 
results  from  either  course  in  cold 
weather.  Clothes  should  not  he  out  in 
a  strong  wind,  particularly  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  freezing.  The  whipping 
damages  them  more  than  the  wear. 
But  when  the  day  is  quiet,  it  is  a  joy 
to  see.  them  hanging  over  the  snow, 
whitening  from  the  effects  of  the  am¬ 
monia  in  it  and  the  sun  above.  Delicate 
articles  may  be  put  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag  and  hung  in  the  open. 

The  days  being  so  short,  I  find  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  to  soak  the  clothes 
over  night,  using  warm  water  and  a 
good  soap.  Often  many  pieces  will  be^ 
ready  for  the  rinse  water  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Having  the  starch  made  is  another 
help. 

Freezing  fades  delicate  colors  and 
cracks  linens,  so  this  sort  of  garment 
should  not  be  exposed. 
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Hot  Breads  Always  Popular 

Recipes  Which  Are  Variations  of  Old  Favorites 


WE  like  to  pretend  that  pancakes  are 
a  small  boy’s  special  favorite,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  member  of 
the  family  has  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
this  typically  American  dish.  Some 
prefer  them  with  melted  butter,  others 
use  only  maple  syrup,  which  seems, 
after  all,  the  most  suitable  combina¬ 
tion.  But  some  vote  that  a  mixture, 
composed  of  butter,  white  or  brown 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  brings  out  the 
flavor  most  delightfully. , 

Whatever  one’s  preference  in  the 
matter  of  sweetening,  hot  griddle  cakes 
are  welcome  on  every  table.  Two  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  usual  recipe  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  American  Agriculturist  read¬ 
ers,  and  should  be  given  a  tryout  on 
every  subscriber’s  table  this  winter. 

Oatflake  Pan  Cakes 
This  recipe  is  vouched  for  as  “splen¬ 
did”  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Austin,  of  Machids, 
N.  Y.  Her  directions  read: 

Soak  2  cups  of  oatflake  in  2^2  to  3 
cups  sour  milk  over  night.  In  the 
morning  add  114  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
2  teaspoons  sugar  sifted  together.  Then 
add  one  or  two  slightly  beaten  eggs. 
Pancakes  are  very  good  if  eggs  are 
omitted.  Just  before  baking  the  cakes 
add  1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  2 
tablespoons  hot  water. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Aldrich,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  says  she  can  highly  recommend 
a  recipe  in  which  graham  flour  is  used: 

Graham  Griddle  Cakes 
One  pint  of  graham  flour,  1  pint  of 
wheat  flour,  1  tablespoon  syrup,  1  egg, 
salt,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  pint 
sweet  milk. 

Put  the  milk  in  a  baking  dish,  beat 
the  egg,  add  pinch  of  salt,  then  syrup, 
then  the  sifted  flour.  Beat  all  briskly, 
bake  on  a  good  hot  griddle. 

Different  ways  of  making  bread  or 
muffins  are  also  welcome  as  a  variation 


smooth.  Bake  in  well-heated  oven  % 
of  an  hour.  When  done'  it  -  cleaves 
slightly  at  sides  of  tin  and  will  hiss  on 
bottom  of  tin  if  tried  with  a  wet  finger 
as  you  remove  from  oven. 


FOE  THE  HEAVY  FIGURE 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  stout 
woman  tried  to  disguise  her  waist  by 
wearing  clothes  that  fitted  as  tightly 
as  possible.  Someone  discovered  a  few 

years  ago  that 
this  only  accen¬ 
tuated  the  extra 
pounds  of  flesh, 
and  the  up-to- 
date  stout  wom¬ 
an  now  dresses  in 
loose,  simple 
garments,  with¬ 
out  marked 
waistlines  and 
with  long  panels, 
which  give  a 
much  more  be¬ 
coming  effect. 

No.  1511  is  an 
example  of  the 
best  type  of  gown 
for  the  stout  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  may  be 
used  for  almost 
any  sort  of  mate¬ 
rial,  and  can  be 
made  in  a  tail¬ 
ored  style  with 
the  close  -  fitting 
sleeves,  or  they  may  be  flare.  The  flare 
sleeve  is  most  becoming  to  the  woman 
with  large  hips. 

No.  1511  cuts  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3^/4  yards  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  21-inch  contrast- 


MY  DREAM  SHIPS 


CLARA  E.  PUTNAM 


I  sent  my  ship  a-sailing  away  across  the  sea. 

Into  the  Happy  Country  to  find  a  dream  for  me. 

The  sunbeams  pierced  the  water  and  frolicked  with  the  foam, 
I  sent  my  ship  a-sailing,  but  I — I  stayed  at  home 
And  fashioned  baby  dresses  with  dainty  ruffled  skirts. 

The  softest  fluffy  blankets;  wee,  cunning  little  shirts; 

I  asked  the  nesting  robin,  I  prayed  the  cooing  dove 
To  bring  their  mother  secrets,  the  wisdom  of  their  love. 

*  *  ♦  " 

And  when  the  purple  twilight  had  touched  the  sunset  rim. 
With  all  its  precious  cargo  my  ship  came  sailing  in. 

Oh,  take  your  silks  and  spices,  your  diamonds  and  your  pearls. 
I’d  rather  have  the  sunlight  that  kissed  my  baby’s  curls. 
Some  day  my  ship  goes  sailing  again  across  the  sea 
Into  the  Happy  Country  to  find  a  dream  for  me;. 

Its  prow  will  cut  the  water  and  toss  the  shining  foam; 

I’ll  breathe  a  prayer  for  safety  until  my -ship  comes  home. 


on  the  usual  loaf.  Nut  bread,  because 
of  its  nourishing  value,  as  well  as  its 
delicious  taste,  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
popular  addition  to  the  everyday  din¬ 
ner.  Miss  Z.  E.  Berdan,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  supplies  a  recipe  which  should 
be  easy  to  use: 

Nut  Bread 

Three-quarters  cup  sugar,  1  egg,  1 
cup  milk,  4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  chopped  nuts, 
4  cups  flour. 

Mix  all  dry  ingredients,  then  add 
milk,  eggs  and  nuts.  Put  in  pan  and 
let  rise  for  V2  hour  before  baking,  or 
put  in  gem  pans  and  let  rise  5  minutes 
and  bake  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

Corn  Muffins 

As  a  reliable  standby,  corn  muffins 
cannot  be  excelled.  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown, 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  furnishes  a  “tried 
and  true”  list  of  the  proper  ingredients 
to  use. 

One  and.  one-half  cups  of  flour,  two 
teasopoonfuls  baking  powder,  %  cup 
corn  meal,  ^4  teaspoon  salt,  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar,  1  cup  milk,  1  well- 
beaten  egg,  3  tablespoonfuls  warm 
shortening. 

Sift  flour  and  baking  powder,  then 
add  the  dry  ingredients,  and  pour  in  the 
Wet  ingredients.  Stir  all  briskly  until 


ing;  2%  yards  binding  and  4  yards  rib¬ 
bon  for  sash.  Price  12  cents,  stamps 
or  coin. 

To  Order:  Write  name  and  address 
clearly,  enclose  12  cents  for  each  pat¬ 
tern  ordered,  and  mail  order  to  Fashion 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Our  Winter  Book 
of_  Fashions  is  still  available.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  300  styles  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  It  is  10  cents  a  copy. 


TO  MEND  PORCELAIN 

“In  your  paper  of  Oct.  14th  you 
mention  an  inquiry  as  to  how  a  cracked 
earthen  jar  could  be  mended.  I  have 
a  porcelain  pitcher  which  belonged  to 
my  grandmother.  Two  years  ago  the 
handle  was  broken  off  close  to  the 
pitcher.  I  remembered  reading  in  some 
magazine  to  tie  broken  pieces  together 
and  boil  several  hours  in  skim  milk, 
and  then,  after  cleaning,  to  set  it  away 
for  several  months.  Usually  a  broken 
dish  is  a  loss,  but  as  I  treasured  this 
one  I  followed  directions  and  as  a  result 
have  been  using  my  precious  pitcher 
for  a  year  apd  a  half.  The  article  did 
did  not  say  how  much  fun  you  would 
have  cleaning  the  kettle  the  milk  and 
dish  are  boiled  in  for  that  length  of 
timCf,  so  I  won’t.” 


Mon^omeQrWard  S  (& 

New  Spring  Catalogue 
READY  for  You 


Send  the  Coupon  Below 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 

It  is  completed.  The  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  is  now  ready. 

Months  of  work  searching  for  bargains,  experts  visiting  all  the 
markets  of  America,  better  and  still  better  values.  Now  the  book  is 
complete.  And  one  copy  is  YOURS  Free. 

In  all  our  Fifty  Years  Service  to  the  American  Public  we  have  never 
offered  you  better  values — bigger  bargains  in  dependable,  serviceable 
goods  and  larger  savings  for  you. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  thrifty  man,  of  every  prudent  woman,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this  new 
complete  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  Family 

For  the  Man:  Suits  of  all  vir¬ 
gin  wool,  as  low  as  $14.95.  Every¬ 
thing  else  a  man  wears  of  equally 
high  quality  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  Everything  a  man  uses 
from  tools  to  farm  machinery  at 
a  saving. 

For  the  Woman:  The  best  New 
York  Styles  in  all  kinds  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  Everything  needed 
to  make  a  house  a  home.  Every- 
thihg  a  woman  buys  for  home, 
herself  or  children — and  always 
at  a  saving. 

We  repeat — one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours  Free.  Don’t 
you,  at  least,  miss  the  pleasure, 
the  surprising  bargains,  the  big 
saviqg  that  may  just  as  well  be 
yours.  Send  this  coupon  back  to¬ 
day! 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  You. 

After  much  work,  and  study,  origi¬ 
nating  and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  a  system 
that  makes  certain  a  very  quick  and 
satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  is  now  actu¬ 
ally  being  shipped  and  on  its  way  to 
the  customer  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  48  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that  “Montgomery  Ward  8s 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.  i 


CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  ST.  PAUL 


Mail  the  coupon  below  to  the 
one  of  our  five  houses 
that  is  nearest  you. 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO. 
Dept.  80-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore.  (Mail  this  coupon  tp  the  house 
nearest  you. ) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 

Name . . 


I 

I 
I 

I  Address. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


BULK  OF  APPLE  EECEIPTS  ARE 
GREENINGS 

The  bulk  of  the  supply  of  barreled 
apples  in  the  market  last  week  were 
Greenings.  There  was  considerable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  barreled  stock  from  N. 
Y.  State  in  the  market. 

The  total  carlot  shipments  of  apples 
from  all  producing  points  within  the 
United  States  this  season  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1923,  was  79,073  carloads  com¬ 
pared  with  73,407  cars  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Market  reports  on  apples  use  the 
term  “best”  as  meaning  the  best  of  the 
general  receipts.  The  term  “fancy”  is 
applied  only  to  those  very  exceptional 
packs  where  the  goods  are  of  very 
superior  quality,  carefully  graded  and 
free  from  all  blemishes.  Such  goods 
are  superior  to  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  law  for  Grade 
A.  “Ordinary”  is  the  common  stock 
barely  meeting  minimum  Grade  A  re¬ 
quirements  not  uniform  good  size,  nor 
up  to  market  standard  as  to  color  or 
freedom  from  blemishes. 

These  terms  will  be  used  in  regular 
quotations  on  this  page  during  the  rest 
of  the  apple-shipping  season,  as  in  the 
following  table  of  wholesale  prices  at 
New  York  January  4; 

Apples  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwin. .  .$4. 75@5  $5.25@5.50  $4  @4.50 
Greening. .  4  @4.25  4.50@4.75  3.50@3.76 

McIntosh..  7.50@8  8.50@9  6  @7 

N.  Spy _  6.50@7  7.25@7.50  5  @6 

Ben  Davis.  3  @3.25  3.50  2.50@2.76 

The  market  for  pears  most  of  which 
are  now  Kiefers  continued  very  dull. 
Best  Kiefers  sold  at  $3.00  to  $3.50  with 
a  few  sales  of  fancy  large  at  $3.75  to  $4. 

Potato  Market  Dull  After  Holidays 

Except  for  a  little  better  demand 
just  before  New  Year’s  the  potato- 
market  at  New  York  has  been  generally 
dull  -with  plenty  of  potatoes  moving 
from  the  country  on  the  slightest  pros¬ 
pect  of  higher  prices.  Most  New  York 
State  growers  have  been  getting  45 
cents  a  bushel,  with  a  few  very  fancy 
bringing  50  cents. 

At  the  33rd  St.  N.  Y.  City  yard  150- 
pound  sacks  on  January  4  were  sell¬ 
ing,  not  freely,  for  $2  each.  Bulk 
State  round  whites  No.  1  per  180- 


OklTime 
Gw^orite  $on!£s 


1b  The  Gloam!nff 
Aold  Lanff  Syne 
Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe 
love’s  Old  Sweet  Sonff. 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen 
&inin*  Throuffh  the  Rya 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Home.  Sweet  Home 
owoet  and  TjOW 
lullaby  (Erminie) 

Mrorcr  My  God  To  Thee 
Annie  Laurie 
lAst  Rose  of  Summer 
Sahubert’a  Serenade 


Eight  Doublc'Disc 


eigm 

FiiUSi 


ISizelOinch  Records 


Send  No  Money. 


mKlNGMACHINE 


A  real  machine  which 
reproduces  talking-, 
singing  and  dance 
music.  Guaranteed 
lots  of  fun.  Given  free 
selling  only  30  pkts.  Garden 
$tot  Seeds  at  10  cents  a  pkt. 
Send  no  money-^c  trust 
you.  Write  for  seeds  ti 
Luicaster  Co.  Seed 

Sta.  102,  PARADISE.  PA. 


PATENTS 


pounds  mostly  $2.50  for  best.  Long 
Island  Green  Mountains,  per  180-pounds 
bulk,  mostly  $3.50  to  $3.65. 

The  total  carlot  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  country  this  season  up  to 
January  1,  Avas  154,800,  only  a  little 
in  excess  of  the  152,245  cars  shipped 
last  year  up  to  the  same  date,  in  spite 
of  the  larger  crop. 

Demand  for  Cabbage  Improving 

There  were  very  few  cars  of  cabbage 
in  the  yard  on  January  4,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  was  improving.  The  best  Danish 
brought  $25. per  ton  in  Harlem.  Some 
up-state  shippers  are  holding  for  $20 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  which  is  too  high  to 
stimulate  much  movement.  Carlot  ship¬ 
ments  of  cabbage  in  U.  S.  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  were  34,391  compared  with 
26,994  to  same  date  last  year. 

Onions  continued  to  find  a  steady 
market,  with  prices  for  No.  1  yellow 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  of 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


lower  than  in  1921,  the  decline  was  not 
as  great  as  with  most  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  following  average  whole¬ 
sale  prices  received  for  butter  in  New 
York  City  for  the  last  five  years  were 
compiled  by  the  principal  trade  market 
reporting  agency:  1922,  40.58  cents; 
1921,  43.25;  1920,  60.144;  1919,  60.72; 
1918,  52.30. 

Included  in  the  year’s  receipts  of 
butter  at  New  York  were  at  least  20,000 
packages  from  Canada,  and  27,260 
casks  of  112  pounds  each  from  Den¬ 
mark.  The  high  tariff  of  8  cents  per 
pound  caused  imports  to  fall  off  consid¬ 
erably  in  1922,  and  the  total  importa¬ 
tions  were  about  4,000,000  pounds. 

The  cold  storage  holdings  of  butter 
in  the  four  large  markets  on  January 
3  were  14,835,806  pounds,  compared 
with  32,974,153  pounds  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  Receipts  of  butter  at 
New  York  up  to  January  3  this  year 


_ _  _ Fer  snwv  .  _ 

remember  as  long  as  you  live,  ballads  that  touch  every  heart. 
Just  the  music  that  should  be  in  EVERY  HOME.  Eight  full 
size  double  face  recordS"-16  wonderful  old  time  son^ — qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed  equal  to  highest  priced  records— All  for  only 
$2.98.  Can  be  played  on  any  phonograph. 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  notde- 
ligrhted  the  trial  costs  nothin?. 
Don't  send  a  penny  now.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  on 
arrival.  Money  back  v  once  absolutely  firT^ranteed  if  you  ape  not 
more  than  pleased.  Write  postal  or  letter  NOW. 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc., DepLJsi  354  Fourth Av.  NewYork 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 

eastern  farmers  hold  on  January  4: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  New  York  Buffalo  Phila. 

Hennery,  whites,  extra  fancy . 

Extra  first . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Hennery  browns,  extra  fancy . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 

Extra-first . . 

Pullets . . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score .  52i/^@53 

Extra  (92  score) .  51tk@52 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy .  42  @50 

Good  to  prime .  35  @41 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


New  York 
55@57 
53@54 
51@52 
51@54 
45@50 
53@55 
45@52 

42@5i 


51@53 


49@56 

46@48 


54@55 

52@53 

45@51 


49@50 


531/2 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Shipping  hay . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Rye  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cants  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy.  .  .  . 
Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy. 
Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy. 
Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

I^ambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


$24@25 

21@23 

24@25 

16@17 

24@25 


23@27 

20@21 

13  '  ' ' 


15  @16 
2.6@3.9 
9  @11 

3y2@5y2 
9 14  @91/2 


$19@20 


$20@21 

17@19 

’i9@26 

12.50@13 


25@26 

17@21 

‘l7@i8 


12  @151^ 
4 1/2  @51/2 
iii4@i5y2 
7  @8 
8y2@9i4 


26@28 

19@22 

'l6@i7 


average  value  of  $4,250  per  car,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  valu'e  of  $51,000,000.  Es¬ 
timating  an  average  weight  of  3% 
pounds  to  each  bird,  the  total  number 
of  birds  exceeded  62,000,000.  All  this 
poultry  was  Kosher  dressed  in  the 
poultry  slaughter  houses  and  consumed 
chiefly  by  Jewish  people.  Their  per 
capita  consumption  of  poultry  was  close 
to  90  pounds  per  person. 

All  during  the  year  the  supply  was 
in  excess  of  normal  demand.  Whole¬ 
sale  dealers  and  shippers  both  claim 
they  have  made  no  money  on  poultry 
business  here  last  year.  Competition 
resulting  from  the  effort  to  move  over¬ 
supply  cut  the  margins  do-wn  so  that 
profits  were  small. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  Meet  Good 
Market 

Country  dressed  calves  have  found  a 
much  better  market  outlet  since  the 
holidays,  and  have  been  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful.  Small  veals  and  lower  grade 
calves,  however,  brought  irregular 
prices,  and  did  not  move  as  regularly 
as  better  qualities.  Dressed  lambs  were 
steady  for  fancy  hot  house,  but  poor 
grades  sold  slowly  at  irregular  prices. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  Janu¬ 
ary  4:  Calves,  prime,  16  @  17c;  fair 
to  good,  11  @  15c.  Lambs,  dressed  hot¬ 
house,  per  carcass,  9  @  12c.  Pigs,  8  to 
12  pounds,  per  pound,  30  @  40c ;  14  to 
20  pounds  each,  per  pound,  20  @  30c. 

Hay  Market  Continues  Dull 
Market  continues  weak  and  trade 
dull.  The  following  quotations  are 
based  upon  the  new  U.  S.  Hay  Grades, 
which  are  now  in  effect  in  the  New 
York  markets.  Copies  of  the  grade 
specifications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agrcultural  Econom¬ 
ics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Official  inspec¬ 
tions  to  determine  quality  and  condition 
'  will  in  the  near  future  be  based  upon 
these  grades,  and  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Richard  J.  O’Brien,  New 
York  Hay  Exchange,  601  West  33rd 
Street. 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

U.  S.  Timothy  (not 
more  than  5% 

clover) .  $26  $24@25  $21@23 

Light 


slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago,  best, 
$2.65  to  $2.75  per  100-pound  bag.  Re¬ 
ceipts  comparatively  light.  Carlot 
shipments  to  January  1  for  whole  coun¬ 
try  were  considerably  greater  than  last 
year,  23,090  cars-  this  year,  compared 
with  17,339  last. 

Sweet  potatoes  advanced  last  week 
for  a  few  days,  then  dropped  again 
with  much  larger  receipts.  New  Jersey 
basket  sweets  principal  supply  now. 
Quality  of  many  shipments  is  poor. 
Prices  ranged  from  90  cents  to  $1.65 
during  week,  but  on  January  4  most 
sales  were  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Celery  offerings  from  up-State  sec¬ 
tions  were  of  inferior  quality  and  con¬ 
dition,  with  demand  light  and  market 
generally  dull.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  reports  that  48,596 
crates  of  celery  were  still  in  storage 
December  22  in  Wayne  County.  Two- 
thirds  crates,  best,  sold  at  New  York, 
January  4,  at  $3.25,  with  few  sales 
higher. 

Butter  Lowers  on  Heavy  Receipts 

Butter  dropped  several  cents  a  pound 
in  the  last  week.  Receipts  are  running 
several  thousand  packages  per  day 
higher  than  the  week  prvious,  with  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  arriving  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Creamery,  salted,  ex¬ 
tra  92  score,  was  quoted  at  51%  @  52c 
per  pound,  January  4,  as  compared 
with  54  cents  a  week  before.  On  same 
date  last  year  the  price  was  39  to  40 
cents.  State  dairy  declined^  from  3  to 
,6  cents  on  top  prices  for  given  grade, 
and  showed  much  wider  range  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  Danish  creamery  sold 
at  52  to  52%  cents  per  pound. 

Receipts  of  butter  at  New  .  York  in 
1922  broke  all  previous  records.  There 
was  an  increase  over  1921  of  444,704 
packages,  equivalent  to  about  26,682,- 
240  pounds.  The  total  receipts  for  1922 
were  3,317,278  packages.  Although 
prices  during  the  year  were  somewhat 


were  19,025  tubs,  compared  with  9,164 
tubs  last  year. 

New  York  State  cheese,  whole  milk, 
average  run  colored  and  uncolored  flats, 
sold  the  first  four  days  in  January  at 
27%  to  28  cents  per  pound,  slightly 
above  the  average  price  of  December, 
on  which  the  Dairymen’s  League  based 
its  price  for  milk  going  into  cheese 
manufacture.  The  market  was  steady 
in  spite  of  very  heavy  receipts  of  320,- 
006  pounds  on  January  2,  compared  witn 
102,539  pounds  on  same  day  last  year. 

Eggs  Hold  Fairly  Firm 

Nearby  eggs  declined  another  5  cents 
per  dozen  last  week,  except  fancy  near¬ 
by  browns,  which  continued  at  about 
the  same  price.  Receipts  were  about 
4,000  cases  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week  from  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  2.  Shipments  of  Pacific  Coast 
whites  were  fairly  liberal.  The  fanciest 
nearby  extras  were  in  fair  demand, 
and  the  finest  New  Jersey  lots  sold  for 
various  prices  up  to  60  cents  per  dozen 
on  January  3.  Pacific  Coast  whites  ex¬ 
tras  quoted  at  55%  @56c;  fancy  New 
Jersey  hennery  browns,  56  @  57c. 

Receipts  of  Poultry  Exceed  Demand 

Repeipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  con¬ 
tained  liberal  and  in  excess  of  demand. 
Nearby  chickens  are  vei’y  irregular  in 
quality  and  many  shipments  average 
considerably  under  the  quotations.  The 
prices  on  nearby  best  poultry,  January 
4,  follow:  Per  pound,  by  the  barrel, 
dry-picked  fowls,  five  pounds  and  over, 
29  @  30c;  four  pounds,  28c;  three 
pounds  and  under,  20  @  26c;  scalded, 
five  pounds  and  over,  23  (a)24c;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  dry  picked,  four  to  six 
pounds  and  over,  34  @  36c;  3%  pounds 
and  under,  24  (S)  30c. 

More  live  poulti’y  was  sold  in  New 
York  City  in  1922  than  ever  before. 
The  total  business  for  the  year  was 
more  than  12,000  carloads,  with  an 


U.  S.  Light  Clover 
mixed  (not  more 
than  15%  clover) 
U.  S.  Medium  Clover 
mixed  ( not  more 
than  35%  clover) 
U.  S.  Heavy  Clover 
mixed  (not  more 
than  66%  clover) 
Light  Grass  mixed 
(not  more  than 

15%  grass) . 

Medium  Grass  (not 
more  than  35% 

grass) . 

Heavy  Grass  mixed 
(not  more  than 
60%  grass)  ...... 

Heavy  Clover  mixed 
(not  more  than 
90%  grass) . 


24@25  23@24  21@22 


24@25  23@24  22@23 


21@23  18@20 


23@25 


19@22 


19@22 


17@21 


Feed  and  Grain  Quotations 

Buffalo  Market — Wholesale  prices  in 
cai’lots  f.  0.  b.  Buffalo,  100-pound  sacks, 
were  practically  the  same  on  January  3 
as  quoted  in  last  week’s  issue,  except 
for  choice  flour  middlings,  which  were 
50  cents  ton  lower.  Straight  grains 
were  all  lower,  and  quoted:  New  No. 

2  yellow  corn,  82c  bushel;  No.  3  yellow 
corn,  81c;  No.  2  white  oats,  51%c;  No. 

3  white  oats,  49  %c. 

The  following  were  the  cash  grain 
quotations  per  bushel  at  New  York: 
No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.35;  No.  2  hard  win¬ 
ter,  $1.35;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  90 %c; 
No.  2  mixed,  90c;  No.  2  white  oats, 
54%  (5)  54%c;  No.  3,  53%c;  rye  for 
export,  $1.02%;  barley  for  malting, 
81  (5)  83c.  At  Chicago:  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1.17%  (S)  1.19% ;  No.  2  white 
corn,  71@71%c;  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
70%  (a)  72c;  No.  2  white,  oats,  43  @ 
43%c;  barley,  60  (2)  71c;  rye,  87% 
@  88c. 

Horse  Market  Starts  Year  Active 

January  opened  with  an  active  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  $25  to  $50  higher  on  good, 
serviceable  animals  than  at  the  close 
of  last  year.  At  New  York,  fresh 
western  horses,  sound  and  fully  service¬ 
able,  sold  the  first  week  in  January  at 
$165  to  $250  for  weights  over  1,300 
pounds;  $140  to  $215  for  lighter 
weights.  Second-hand,  sound  farm 
horses  sold  around  $190  for  average 
weights,  particularly  good  animals  go¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $225.  The  spring  horse 
market  in  New  York  City  opens  about 
February  1,  and  lasts  until  early  May. 


-American  Agriculturist,  January  13,  1923 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes 
rugs  orcrloves  wdienso  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  into  Shoo  Leather, 
colors  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 


LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 


fashion,  repair,  and  reshape  them  if 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight, 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 


send  them  in  to  us- by  Fareel  Post  lor  our  estlnialo  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  theiti  aside  awaiting  your  de¬ 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  calls  for  our  best  work. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  takeoff 
gnd  care  for  hides.  .About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  manu* 
facturing  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FURS 


We  tan  hides  and  make  them 
into  robes,  coats,  mittens  and 
ladies’  furs,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  us  your  hides  and  furs 
which  you  want  remodeled  and 
made  into  latest  styles. 


Robes  and  Coats  at  Wholesale 
\  Prices.  Free  Samples 

References  :  Citizens  State  Bank. 


Milford,  Indiana.  Write  to  the 

237  ELM  ST 


Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co.,  MmFORo.fJi. 


SfM  TOUR  fflDE  AND  FUR  FOR 

coats,  wraps 

'robes  and  ri&s 

•  i^iri 


tan  thezn^you  wear; 


Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable, 
made  to  order  from  horse,  oow  or  fur 
bearing  animals.  Gloves  uiid  caps  from  the 
trimmings.  Save  50  to  75  per  cent. 

FREE  32  p.  CATALOGUE.  How  to  prepare  skins, 
styles,  sizes,  prices.  Prompt,  reliable  service  from 
i  speciAlists  in  rur  tanning, manufacturing  and  taxidermy. 
Rochester  Bur  Dressing  Co. ,  Inc.,  062  West  Ave. .  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


THICK.  SWOLLEN  CLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  reduceci 
with 


also  other  Bunches  or  swelling.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only. a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.'  Book  3R,  Free 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

379  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


fa  use 

over 


MINERAL.,. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free.  _ 

$3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Pkg.  suflacient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  451  Fourth  A»e.,  Piitsbure;  Fa 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  KomI  sult'Cttni  lu-nvy  layiiitj  llncks  of 
^^**^*^*^  Rocks,  Reds,  iMiiuij'cas  and  Leg.  Ri^dit 
I»i*ices,  postpaid,  fnli  live  ikdivATy  guaranteed.  Bank  liof. 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOl,  PA. 


FEBRUARY  CHICKS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 


lUjt  will  bo()k  your  order  ft>r  Striekler’s  pure-breil.  vig 
orous  pepful  baby  chii-ks.  Hatches  February  13-19- •'  i  .ind 
each  week  thereafter.  Harroii  Kiiglish  large  type  S.  C, 
White  Leghorns  §30  per  lOi,  $9.-)  jier  'lOO;  S.  C.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  $10  per-lOO,  .§:r.  |ier  .’iOO;  Barreil  Hocks,  K.  1.  Ked.s, 
$18  per  ml),  $85  per  500.  Bperial  delivery  parcel  po.st  pre¬ 
paid,  100, safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


LEONARD  STRICKLER 


SHERIDAN.  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Ih'geons,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese,  CHICKEiNS,.  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 


Indian  Runners  and 

- - - - Mammoth  White  I’ekiMS. 

New  J923  calalosne  and  jirice  li:At.  Ducklinjjs  at  chick  pilces. 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FAR.1I  &  HATCKEUV  CO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


Double  yourpoultry  profits 
with  oar  Famous  Improved 
Winter  Egg  Basket  Strain  of 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  They  are  , 
the  selected,  long,  deep-bodied  ■ 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
combs,  mated  to  the  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Beall  250-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders  areculled, 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec¬ 
ialists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 

OurLaghorns  are  winners  at  LEADING  Egg  Laying  Contests 
and  Poultry  Shows.  Thousands  of  customers  all  overtheU.S. 

are  reaping  a  golden  harveet  of  eggs  the  year  round  from  our 
egg  bred  layers.  You,  too,  can  make  big  money  with  them. 


FREE  Valuable  Catalog  tells  all  about  EGG  FARMING 
r _ PROFIT  and  What  and  How  to  feed  for  re- 


I  ,,  VXV  A  aiiU  VVliai  aUU  saaavT  vvr  acioVA  A  VA  s  ct- 

suits.  Worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Get  our  prices  on 
L.nicks  and  befiore  you  buy.  Write  AT  ONCE. 


Q.DEVRIES.Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Box  K, Zeeland.  Mich. 


New  York  Holstein  Breeders’ 


Annual  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Holstein-Friesian  As.sociation 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Yates,  in 
Syracuse,  January  16.  It  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  banquet  that  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Onondaga.  Speakers  include 
D.  D.  Aitken,  Flint,  Mich. ;  Lieutenant 
Governor-elect  George  R.  Lunn,  Henrv 
Morganthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  J.  D. 
Barnum,  pubisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standai’d.  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of 
Ithaca  is  chairman  of  the  banquet 
committee. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Annual  Winter  Sale  Next  Week 
The  annual  mid-winter  sale  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Fair  grounds  on  the  two  following 
days,  January  17-18.  Over  150  head 
of  high-class  pure-bred  Holsteins  will 
be  sold,  including  several  30-pound 
cows  and  fourteen  bulls  from  high- 
record  dams. 


TAGGAKT  IN  FRONT  AGAIN 


The  winner  of  the  Grand  Champion¬ 
ship  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  this  year  was  C.  L.  Taggart 
of  Washington,  Fa.  This  is  Mr.  Tag¬ 
gart’s  third  grand  champion.  In  1907 
he  won  with  Squire  Good,  and  in  1910 
with  Crown.  The  Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders’  Association  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  of  Mr.  Taggart’s  achievement: 

“This  practical  breeder  from  the 
East  has  always  been  high  up  in  these 
competitions  in  which  animals  are 
lined  up  in  the  ring  and  judged  alive 
by  one  judge,  are  then  slaughtered  and 
their  beef  passed  upon  by  a  second  ex¬ 
pert  as  they  hang  in  the  coolers  of 
one  of  the  big  packing  houses.  Every 
year  Mr.  Taggart’s  Aberdeen  Angus 
steers  are  crowding  the  colleges  for 
honors,  getting  two  firsts,  three  sec¬ 
onds,  three  thirds,  four  fourths  and  a 
fifth  in  classes  that  often  number  over 
50  in  the  greatest  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  United  States. 

Starting  with  a  good  Aberdeen  An¬ 
gus  cow  picked  up  at  the  Chicago  yards 
several  years  ago,  Mr.  Taggart  began 
using  registered  purebred  Aberdeen 
Angus  bulls.  From  that  start  came  all 
these  excellent  carcasses  and  have 
proved  above  every  other  feature  of 
the  show  that  purebreds  are  worth 
about  40  per  cent  more  than  scrubs  or 
grades  merely  as  a  commercial  propo¬ 
sition  at  the  market. 


To  Keep  the  Horses  in  Condition  try 

feeding  carrots  a  couple  of  times  a 
week.  They  act  like  a  tonic.  They  also 
keep  the  coat  sleek  and  glossy. 


Choosing  the  Farm  Radio 

(.Continued  from  page  33) 


stage  amplifier,  a  single  circuit  or  two- 
circuit  regenerative  receiver  should 
total  about  $75  if  home-made,  and 
about  $160  if  it  is  a  manufactured 
instrument. 

For  those  who  are  not  mechanically 
inclined  and  who  wish  to  insure  results, 
it  is  advisable  to  purchase  a  manufac¬ 
tured  outfit.  Where  economy  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  radio  enthusiast  is  also 
capable  with  tools  and  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  nature,  the  individual  parts  for 
the  set  may  be  purchased  and  assem¬ 
bled  at  home.  This  is  by  far  a  better 
method  in  these  days  of  mail-order 
houses  and  quantity  production  of  radio 
supplies  than  the  third  possibility — 
that  of  constructing  the  entire  set 
oneself.  Where  sufl[icient  money  is  in¬ 
vested  in  standard  parts,  it  is  always 
possible  to  advance  from  a  simple  to  a 
more  sensitive  outfit,  but  home-made 
parts  are  almost  always  thrown  away 
and  replaced  later  on  by  superior 
manufactured  products. 

Realizing  that  radio  broadcasting  is 
a  settled  affair,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  farm  life,  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  publish 
within  the  next  few  months  a  series  of 
“how-to-make-it”  articles  describing 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  mod¬ 
ern  radio  receiving  sets  which  have 
proven  their  worth.  These  will  all  be 
progressive  in  that  the  parts  employed 
for  a  simple  receiver  may  be  used  later 
on  in  a  more  advanced  outfit,  when  the 
builder  has  fitted  himself  to  assemble 
more  sensitive  equipment.  ' 


Pleasant  Hill  Berkshires 


Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and  Boars 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


DAY  &  YOUNG,  Washingtoo,  Pa.,  R6 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 


Two  carloads!  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  Match  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 


A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y  . 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

.fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receiv.e  our  best  attention. 
Brpwncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  Litters 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  10,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C’s.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 


Now  ready,  choice  bred  sows  and  fall  pigs  from  School  Master  Call¬ 
away  Edd  and  Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good 
enough  to  ship  anywhere  G.  O.  D. 


BABY 


CHICK^S 


HOLSTEINS 


Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  femalesN 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Three  Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifer  Calves,  Two  Bull  Calves 

A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 


yearling  ewes  for  sale:  good  individuals.  Bred  to 
Lamb  in  JIaroh.  ARTIU  K  S.  DAVIS,  Chili,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


It’s  not  only  what  WE  do,  that  makes  them 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

It’s  what  THEY  do,  right  in  your  own  poultry  yard.  The  quieje  way  they 
develop  into  profitable  layers  and  payers  is  the  natural  result  of  theiv  ancestry — 
plus  our  right  hatching. 

For  the  biggest  profit  results  on 


LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  WYANDOTTES 

—  told  not  by  us,  but  by  our  customers,  be  sure  to  i-ead  our 

1923  Catalogue  Free 

Full  of  valuable  facts  that  point  the  way  to  poultry  success  and  poultry  profits, 
that  .show  why  “wherever  they  raise  them  they’re  sure  to  praise  them.” 
Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 


The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  superyi-sion  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  hatchery  whicdi  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  The  parent  stock  is  earefuily 
■selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disea.se  and  properly  ted.  This  enables  me  to  produce  strong,  growthy  Chicks  w  hich  will 
mean  PUOFIT  to  my  customers.  PRICES:  WIUTK,  BIIOWV  \  BCFF  LKGIIOKNS,  .50,  *7.;  100, 
*13.;  500,  *03.50.  KARKKD TROCKS,  R.  &  S.  C.  KKDS  .t  AM'OXAS,  50,  *S. ;  100,  *15.;  500,  *72. .'>0. 
WIUTK  At  BUFF  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTKS,  &  B.  MINOKCAS,  .70,  *S.50;  100,  *10.;  500,  *77.50. 
WIUTK  A  BCFF  ORPINGTONS  SIL.  C.  WYANDOTTES,  50,  *0.;  100,  *18.;  500,  *S7.50.  1  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  1  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


H.  B.  TIPPIN.  Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


RURAL  CHICKS 


from  MICHIGAN  CEKTIFIKD  S.  C.  ENGLISH  STRAIN,  White 
Lejjhorn.s,  Brown  Leghorns,  ami  Anconas.  HUY  DIKEUT  Ironi 
our  large  rural  poultry  institution  and  save  money.  LIHKUAL 
OISCOUNT  allowed  on  all  orders  booked  now.  ACT  QUICKLY! 
A.sk  for  our  Iree  valuable  catalo^jae  and  attractive  prices.  Our 
chicks  are  sliipped  postpaid  and  we  b'uarantee  .satisfaction 
and  iOUji  live  delivery. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Zeeland  R  No.  1  Dept.  A  Michigan 


400,000  CHICKS 


Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHI  TE,  BHOWN, 
&  BUFF  LEfiHOKNS,  50,  $7;  100,  SD:  500, 
$62.50.  BAlUtEU  &  WHITE  BOCKS.  S.  C. 
&  K.  C.  BEOS,  ANCONAS.  ;50,  $8:  100,  $15: 
.500,  S7‘^.50.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  .50,  $.8.50; 
lOO,  $16:  .500.  $77.50.  BUFF  OBBINGTONS, 
SILVEB  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $9.50:  100,  $18;  :500  $87..50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular, 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


Husky 
1  ivable 
chaps. 


Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
piire  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  1.  Reds.  B.  P.  Ro?ks.  Sent  postpaid.  lOOlo 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Itiustrated  circular  “  ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  ”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Pure-bred,  vigorous chicksthat  live  and'grow.  From  free 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  witli  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns  $15 
Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Anconas  $18 
5N'hite  Bocks,  Blk.  Miiiorcas  $30 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid 
100?  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10?  books  order 
any  Veek  after  Feb.  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  SHERIDAN.  Pa. 


500 

$72 

$85 

$95 


lOIKI 

$110 

$160 

$1.80 


1923  Chicks 


Wh.,  Hr,,  and  HutT  Leghornn. 
100,  $13;  dOO,  $60;  Harrefl  Kouks, 
Anconas,  Keds,  100.  $15;  5(X),  $70.  Huff 

Orpingtons,  VV'h.  liocks.  Minorcas.  \V)i, 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  50,  $6;  1(X),  $11:  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100^  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Keference  Hank  of 
Herne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  S7  Berne,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS- Quality  Hatched 


S.  0.  White  Leghorns:  B.  C.  Bhode  Island  Beds:  Bar¬ 
red,  White  and  Bull  Plymouth  Bocks.  1W%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Free  pricelist.  ' 

MIDVALE  POULTRY  F.tHM  Slniwliorry  Kiilge,  Pa. 


TIPF  A  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

I  IF  JT  1  tJ  that  live 


Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


$11  AND  UP.  Hogan  tested,  heavy  laying, 
Harred  and  White  Kocks,  Ueds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  50,  $8.50:  100,  $16;  ^500,  $77.50.  Huff 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  60,  $9;  100,  $17.50: 
600,  $§5.  Wh.  lir.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7.50:  100, 
$14*  500,  $67.50.  Mixed,  $11  per  100  straight.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  from 
this  ad.  Catalog  free.  Also  etfirs  fur  hatching. 

Bank  Reference. 

TRl-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  510  Archboid,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C'.W.  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks.  .White  Orp¬ 
ingtons.  Anconas,  Black  .Jersey  Giants,  Wliite  Indian 
Bunner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatchingegg.s,$8.00  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Beds.  Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

•  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID,  l.ive  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Get  a  bunch  of  early  chick.s.  Have  that  idle  brooder 
earning  ffioiie.v.  'The  first  broilers  are  the  money  makers. 
Prices  now:  Buff,  Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Anconas.  Niin- 
orcas,  ISc  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  16c  each; 
Broiler  chicks.  12c  each.  Write  for  prices  for  future 
delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post. 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  cliicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and-  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  V\’rite  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


■JDERWOOD  Typewriter  Co..  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address  below. 
Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00.  [Prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States.] 


I  1  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 
Words”,  fully  describing  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable. 


Name. 


-  Address- 


“THE  MACHINE  YOU  WELL  EVENTUALLY  CARRY 


The  Underwood  Standard  Portable  — 

a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm 


Farming  is  now  a  business;  and  farmers  are  business  men. 

Surely  their  letters  ought  to  be  business-like  letters  —  in  other 
words  Typewritten  letters. 

The  boys  and.  girls  on  the  farm— and  the  older  folks  too  — 
will  enjoy  writing  on  the  sturdy,  simple  Underwood  Portable.  No 
lessons  are  necessary. 


Think  of  the  business  benefits  of  typed  letters.  Your  meaning 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  or  your  orders  mis-read.  You  may 
keep  a  carbon  copy  of  your  correspondence. 

As  for  the  children  —  an  Underwood  Portable  is  of  real  help 
in  school  work.  Lessons,  when  typed,  are  neater,  more  legible, 
and  sure  to  get  the  favorable  attention  of  the  teacher. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.  -  Underwood  Building,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 

UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


VOL.  11 1  Founded  1842  No.  3 

Ai^lERICAN 
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$1.00  A  YEAR  January  20,  1923  s  cents  a  week 
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At  the  Crossways  of  the  World 

Broadcasting  Thrift  and  Health 

By  JOHN  W.  HARRINGTON 


HERE  all  the  world  may  meet  is  the  busiest 
crossing  on  this  continent.  It  is  the  heart  of  a 
eat  city,  this  junction  of  the  streams  of  tralRc, 
where  a  tower  flashes  colored  fires  and  streams 
of  vehicles  pause  or  move  at  the  note  of  the 
police-whistle.  The  patient  and  impatient, 
the  idle  and  the  busy,  all  halt  at  the  curb 
at  signal,  eager  to  be  on  their  way  again ; 
for  if  they  did  not  hurry  to  make  room 
for  more  there  would  be  no  space 
for  anyone  to  pass  at  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Forty-second 


A  Crowded 
City’s  Most 
Crowded 
Crossing 


Street.  It  must  have 
been  that  two  men,  who 
stood  silent  in  the 
crowd,  saw  a  vision, 
for  they  did  not  move  nor  stir  for 
a  moment;  although  the  signal  to 
let  go  the  sluice-gates  of  travel 
had  been  sounded. 

“You  are  right,  Kent,”  said  the 
older  of  the  two.  “It  is  ours.  Of 
TwoBanUr,  ^ourse,  I  know,  as  well 
View  Their  everybody  else  does. 

Building  action,  all 

"  that  advertising,  had  to 
come  from  a  definite  place,  and  now 
I  recognize  it  by  the  pictures.” 

“I  had  almost  forgotten  that  our 
Insurance  Company  had  moved,” 
rejoined  Wilson,  of  Wyoming. 
“That  was  five  years  ago.  What 
a  wonderful  site  for  such  a  Com¬ 
pany!  It  could  not  have  just  hap¬ 
pened;  it  must  have  been  by  de¬ 
sign.  Why,  man,  here  is  a  regular 
broadcasting  station,  sending  wave 
after  wave  of  ‘Safety  and  Service’ 
to  all  America  !  A  matchless  adver¬ 
tisement,  itself  generating  adver- 
Reaching  the  reaching  a  whole 


A  Place 
Where  the 
Public  Feels 
at  Home 


People 
by  Business 
Radio 


Postal  Life  Building 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  by 
Committee  of  Architects 
approved  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association. 


people.” 

“It  does  that,”  com¬ 
mented  Kent.  “In  this 
wireless  age,  what  less 
could  be  expected,  and  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  agentless  policies  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone?” 

That  was  how  the  memorable 
visit  of  Kent  of  Keokuk,  and  Wil¬ 
son  of  Wyoming,  who  had  gone 
to  New  York  as  delegates  to  the 
Bankers’  Convention,  brought  them 
right  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  into  whose  keeping  they  had 
given  the  protection  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies — the  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

“What  better  location  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  insurance  than 
right  here?”  proudly  remarked 
Wilson.  “Here  is  all  mankind  in 
endless  procession,  reminding  one 
that  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present'.  With 
banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  two  great 
railroad  stations  as 
neighbors,  our  Company  has  placed 
itself  at  a  center  where  it  can 
easily  reach  out  in  eyery  direction 


A  Location 
Which 
Exemplifies 
Publicity 


with  its  messages.  All  roads  lead 
to  it,  for  the  mail  pouch  is  a  uni-' 
verse  in  itself.” 

They  had  entered  the  building. 
“I  think,  now  that  we  are  here,” 
said  Wilson,  “it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  just  to  take  a  look  around. 
We  may  find  some  one  who  can 
spare  us  a  little  time  and  show  us 
through  headquarters.  What  do 
you  say?” 

Whatever  Mr.  Jason  Kent  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  to  say,  it  vanished  ;  for 
at  that  moment  an  attendant  had  asked  : 
“Do  you  wish  to  see  the  President?”  “If 
he  is  not  too  busy,"  answered  Wilson,  “al¬ 
though  I  am  sure  he  would  hardly  know 
us,  considering  that  we 
came  in  by  the  mail  route.” 
“Most  of  us  do,”  rejoined  a 
smiling  person  who  had 
stopped  for  a  moment  to 
glean  some  of  the  new  liter¬ 
ature  from  the  ever-ready 
rack.  "There  are  a  good  many  residents 
of  New  York  who  come  to  get  their 
policies  over  the  counter  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  we  are  all  converts  of  printer's 
ink — not  captives  of  the  zealous  agent.” 

Did  you  ever  see,  in  one  and  the  same 
enclosure,  the  office  of  the  President  and 
the  conference  room  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors?  That's  an  innovation.  And  it 
shows  just  how  ciosely  everybody  co¬ 
operates  in  the  management  of  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company.  If  the  walls 
had  tongues  with  which  to  speak,  they 
would  not  have  needed  them,  for  every¬ 
where  were  the  eloquent  signs  of  the 
ideal  for  which  the  Postai  stands.  A 
portrait  of  Lincoln  and  another  of  Roose¬ 
velt  revealed  the  sound  Americanism 
that  is  the  basis  of  all  public  service. 
On  the  panel  near  a  Fifth  Avenue  win¬ 
dow  was  an  “Address  to  the  Flag,”  and 
from  another  angle  could  be  seen  the 
benign  and  dignified  face  of  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  once  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  very  epitome  of  the  law  that 
guides  every  operation  of  the  busy  or¬ 
ganization  conserving  the  welfare  and  the 
future  of  so  many  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  President,  who  had  just  concluded 
a  conference,  came  forward  to  greet  the 
visitors. 

“You  don't  see  many  of  ns  at  our  face 
value,”  laughed  Kent,  “so  we  thought,  if 
it  did  not  take  too  much 
time,  that  we  would  just 
drop  in  and  view  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  our  policies.” 
"It  is  a  great  pleasure,  in¬ 
deed,”  returned  the  Presi- 
ident,  “to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  policyholders  face  to  face.  And  it  is 
surprising,  considering  the  fact  that  our 
business  is  conducted  through  correspond¬ 
ence  and  advertising  in  its  various  form.s, 
how  many  of  our  policyholders  do  us  the 
honor  of  visiting  us.” 

‘■'Now  that  we  are  here,”  suggested  Wil¬ 
son,  “we  might  state  that  it  is  often  won¬ 
dered  at  that  you  are  able 
to  reach  so  many  people 
in  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  personal  solicitors.” 
“There’s  no  mystery  about 
it,”  was  the  reply.  “Every 
man  wishes  to  assure  the  future  of  his 
family.  He  also  dreads  to  be  the  quarry 
of  canvassers  and  agents.  If  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  taking  out  a  policy  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  when  he  is  in  the  mood  to 
receive  it— say  through  the  pages  of  his 
favorite  magazine  or  newspaper — and  the 
terms  are  within  his  means,  there  is  no 
real  difficulty  to  overcome.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  plain,  every-day  common  sense. 
There  i.s  nothing  more  expensive  than 
forcing  the  average  American  to  take 
even  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
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at  a  time  when  he  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  take  it.” 

“You  issue  a  great  deal  of  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  literature,”  remarked  Wilson. 

“We  send  that  when  the  interest  of 
the  inquirer  has  been  aroused.  Having 
once  written  the  Company,  he  always 
has  some  kind  of  an  interest  ;  and  we 
keep  on  sending  suitable  literature,  if 
we  feel  that  something  has  interfered 
with  ,his  giving  the  matter  the  needed 
attention.  When  his  application  has 
been  received,  the  balance  of  our  task 
is  routine.  Like  you,  he  has  become 
one  of  us  by  that  time. 
The  details  welcoming  him 
into  the  Postal  family  soon 
follow,  as  you  will  soon 
see  by  making  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  what  we  call  the 
Home  Office.  In  a  true  sense,  it  is  the 
home  of  the  policyholders,  whether  they 
are.  present  with  us,  as  you  are,  or  are 
here  by  proxy  in  the  flies.” 

Through  well-lighted,  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated  rooms,  the  visitors  made  their 
way,  as  they  followed  the  orderly  course 
toward  the  division  of  policy-issues.  Cor¬ 
respondence  experts  with  their  assistants 
ranged  in  long  lines  were  seen  answering 
the  inquiries  of  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  par¬ 
ticular  information  after  they  had  read 
an  advertising  announcement.  Many 
had  sent  the  amount'  of  their  first  pre¬ 
miums.  The  reports  of  examining  phy¬ 
sicians  were  in  hand.  The  applications 
'  "  pass  to  the  Medical  De- 

An  Institution  Partment,  where  they  are 
U7I.:.L  I—  J:  carefully  scrutinized.  Here 
Which  Irradi-  jy  department  which  ir- 
ates  Health  radiates  health,  for  it 
sends  out  periodical  bul¬ 
letins  of  practical- advice  to  policyholders, 
for  their  guidance  in  keeping  "tit.” 

And  the  visitors  availed  themselves  of 
an  annual  privilege  of  every  policyholder 
- — that  of  being  ''examined”  by  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  passed  the  medical  muster 
with  colors  flying,  as  they  were  bound  to 
do  :  for  had  they  not  had  the  advantage 
of  sound  counsel  for  years,  as  to  the 
guarding  of  their  health? 

One  of-  the  features  of  Postal  Life 
management  is  the  despatch  with  which 
an  inquiry  about  a  policy  is  answered.  The 
promptness  with  which  all  claims  are  met 
is  known  in  every  part  of  th?  country. 

“It  only  takes  a  look  through  your 

tiling  and  distributing  departments,” 
commented  Wilson,  “to  be  impressed 

with  the  Importance  with 
which  the  facilities  for 

transacting  business  quick¬ 
ly  are  regarded.  I  have 
never  seen  such  efficient  handling  of 

business  anywhere.”  Sometimes'  with 
watch  in  hand  he  was  making  himself 
sure  that  there  was  no  lost  motion  in 
the  progress  or  movement  of  the  work. 
The  experiments  were  most  convincing. 

The  methods  by  which  a  well-geared  ma¬ 
chine  functions  are  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  hut  especially  so  when  the  beholder 
is  personally  interested  in  the  net  result. 

Conservation  is  the  keynote  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Postal  Life.  It  says 
it  '‘enforces  economics."  It  is  evident 
that,  in  every  detail  of  the  management. 
.  ^  .  ,  it  remembers  that  the 

A  National  money  in  its  keeping  is 

Institution  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  are  on  the  books. 
As  at  any  time  the  examiners  of  the 
State  Insurance  Department  are  likely 
to  make  a  visit,  there  is  the  extra  in¬ 
centive  to  keep  the  business  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  order,  up  to  date,  and  showing 
evidences  of  Postal  economy. 

The  experience  of  I  he  two  policy¬ 
holders  from  the  West  on  that  autumn 
day  not  long  ago  confirms  the  impression 
so  many  have  gained  :  that  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  an  institution 
looming  large  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.' 
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Safety,  Saving,  Service  are  its  Watchwords 

To  find  out  what  you  can  save  call  at  the  Company’s  Office,  send  in  the  Coupon,  or  simply 
write  and  say : 

‘  'Mail  me  Official  insurance-informatimi  as  mentioned  in  The  American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  20th.’* 
In  your  letter  he  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name.  2.  Your  Occupation.  3.  The  Exact  Date  of  your  Birth. 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  Postal,  as  stated,  has  no  agents  and  the  resultant  com¬ 
mission  savings  go  to  you,  because  you  deal  direct.  Its  insurance  in  force  is  $43,000,000;  Assets, 
$10,000,000;  Annual,  Income,  $2,000,000. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue  (Cor.  43rcl  St.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Am.  Ag.  1-2U.'23 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New.York 

Witliout  obligating  me,  plea.se  .send  ful 
insurance-particulars  for  my  age. 


Name  -- 
Addres.s- 


Occupation - 

Exact  date  of  birth 
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David  Lubin,  Prophet  of  Agriculture 

A  Picturesque  Leader  in  the  Struggle  for  a  Fair  Deal  for  the  Farmer 


ILL  you  make  history  with 
me?” 

It  was  a  challenge  which  came 
without  introductory  formali¬ 
ties  to  a  young  Italian  patriot  at  Pisa,  some 
years  ago.  The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  deep-set,  kindly  eyes  in  a  worn 
but  finely-modeled  face.  The  young  Italian 
listened,  fascinated  as  the  speaker  went  on, 
and  later  wrote  of  that  memorable  talk : 

“He  started  from  way  back,  and  in  a 
rambling  talk,  relieved  by  singular  and  pic¬ 
turesque  expression,  traced  down  the  ages, 
the  everlasting  struggle  between  town  and 
country,  between  thq  industrial  and  the  rural 
population,  showing  how  the  latter,  though 
more  numerous,  more  virile,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  backbone  of 
the  State,  has  nevertheless  been 
the  ‘under  dog’  in  the  struggle, 
politically  outwitted  and  econom¬ 
ically  exploited  more  or  less 
everywhere. 

“The  ideas  were  not  new  to 
me,  but  he  spoke  with  such 
warmth  of  conviction,  his  eyes 
shot  such  fiery  .glances,  that  all 
diffidence  which  the  eccentricity 
of  the  person  or  of  the  approach 
might  have  inspired  melted  away.  Indeed, 
(1  felt  strongly  attracted  to  this  man,  ob¬ 
viously  moved  by  a  deep  sense  of  injustice 
to  be  righted,  of  good  to  be  accomplished. 
And  he  won  m.y  assent  more  and  more  when, 
analyzing  the  phenomena,  he  assigned  the 
cause  of  the  inferiority  to  the  defective  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  agricultural  classes.  He 
was  speaking  to  a  convert.  ” 

He  Took  Up  the  Farmers’  Fight 

The  man  whose  devotion  to  this  struggle 
of  the  farmer  had  led  him  to  turn  his  back 
on  a  comfortable  middle-age  in  America  and 
to  become  practically  an  exile,  in  failing 
health,  derided  as  a  crank,  but  gradually 
winning  European  acceptance  for  his  cher¬ 
ished  plan  of  world-wide  reform,  was  David 
Lubin.  The  challenge  to  help  make  history 
which  so  thrilled  the  eager  young  Italian, 
came  from  the  lips  of  this  unusually  modest 
and  self-effacing  man  in  the  first,  flush  of 
victory  after  he  had  finally  obtained  an 
audience  with  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy. 
The  King,  himself  fired  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  animated  this  prophet  of  a  new  order, 
had  promised  to  take  .the  initiative  in  found¬ 
ing  a  world  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

The  dramatic  story  of  Lubin’s  long  strug¬ 
gle  to  bring  his  plan  before  the  ruler  of 
some  great  power,  is  told  in  his  recently 
published  biography*  written  by  Olivia  Ros¬ 
setti  Agresti,  who  joined  the  ranks  of  his 
converts  as  secretary  during  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  and  who  went  with  him  through  the 
exciting  days  of  alternating  success  and  re¬ 
verse  which  made  up  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  had  proceeded  that  climax  to  Lubin’s 
career  is  told  by  Signora  Agresti  with  the 
sympathy  that  makes  her  account  seem  to 

*  David  Lubin,  a  Study  in  Practical  Idealism,  by  Olivia 
Rossetti  Agresti,  with  frontispiece  and  foreword  by  William 
Roscoe  Thayer.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  publishers.  $3.50. 


be  from  first-hand  knowledge.  The  man  who 
was  to  be  one  day  regarded  as  one  of  the 
really  great  Americans — as  indeed,  a  figure 
of  international  importance — was  born  of 
humble  parents  in  a  little  town  in  Russian 
Poland.  Named  after  the  mighty  King  David, 
the  boy  was  further  believed  to  be  set  apart 
for  service  because  of  an  incident  which  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  was  only  four  days  old.  The 
wick  of  a  Sabbath  candle  fell  on  the  cheek  of 
the  baby,  lying  by  his  mother’s  side,  and 
made  a  deep  burn  which  left  a  scar  for  life. 
A  learned  Rabbi,  visiting  the  home,  inter¬ 
preted  this  as  a  sign  that  the  boy  was  set 
apart  for  God’s  service  and  his  mother’s  firm 
belief  in  this  omen,  according  to  her  son,  in- 
fiuenced  his  whole  subsequent  life. 


As  a  poor  emigrant  boy  on  the  East  side 
of  New  York,  young  David  soon  ceased  his 
schooling  and  at  twelve  was  at  work.  The 
cry  of  “Go  West,  young  man!”  came  after 
a  while  to  his  ears,  and  three  years  in 
the  wilds  of  Arizona  made  him  strong  in 
body,  developed  his  keen  resourcefulness  and 
taught  him  the  lore  of  the  pioneer  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  dweller  in  the  desert.  It 
was  a  many-sided,  matured  young  man  who 
at  twenty,  drifted  to  the  coast  of  California 
and  there  entered  commercial  life.  Entered 
it,  be  it  said,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
justice  which  was  a  new  note  in  the  trading 
-  and  barter  of  that  crude,  adventurous  coun¬ 
try,  where  men  made  or  lost  a  fortune  over 
night  and  where  money  and  lives  alike  were 
held  cheap.  Young  Lubin,  firm  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  a  Godly  mother  and  his  own  deep- 
rooted  instinct  for  absolute  justice  in  even 
the  smallest  transactions,  announced  his 
modest  start  as  proprietor  of  a  struggling 
little  shop  by  hanging  out  the  first  “One 
.  Price  Only”  sign  seen  in  the  West.  Small  as 
the  shop  was,  and  meager  the  living  won 
from  it,  Lubin  by  that  step  doomed  the  old 
sharpster  method  of  haggling  over  prices. 
His  fame  as  an  honest  merchant  gradually 
spread,  he  carried  his  principles  of  equity 
to  customers  and  employees  alike  into  his 
larger  ventures,  and  in  time  he  inaugurated 
the  mail-order  business  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
and  was  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  an  ex¬ 
tremely  wealthy  citizen. 

But  all  this  business  career  took  into  no 
account  the  continual  urge  towards  service, 
the  inner  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  set 
apart  to  give  his  life  for  others.  Lubin  all 
his  life  long  was  student,  a  thinker;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  West  had  caused  much 
injustice  and  his  keen,  analytical  mind  was 
constantly  revolving  the  problems  of  his  sur¬ 


roundings.  After  a  great  deal  of  such  think¬ 
ing,  he  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  in  deciding  that  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  determined  a  country’s  real 
prosperity. 

Never  a  man  to  argue  a  subject  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar,  he 
turned  his  back  on  commercial  success, 
bought  a  farm  and  started  out  to  learn  the 
business,  literally  “from  the  ground  up.” 
How  he  fought  for  equitable  railroad  rates — 
even  making  a  fiying  trip  to  New  York  and 
bearding  the  most  stubborn  president  in  his 
den — how  he  organized  the  fruit  growers, 
educated  public  opinion,  stormed  the  citadels 
of  Washington  and  used  the  county-house, 
the  store,  the  rural  paper,  the  farm  gate  or 
the  grange  as  his  pulpit,  makes 
a  story  of  tremendous  effort  and 
a  large  proportion  of  success. 

Final  Success  and  Accomplishments 

A  trip  abroad  widened  Lubin’s 
own  horizon ;  he  began  to  see  how 
the  fortunes  of  farmers  the  world 
over  were  inextricably  linked  and 
gradually  there  took  shape  in  his 
mind'  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ternational  court  of  justice  for 
the  farmer  and  more  a  clearing  house 
which  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  mod¬ 
ern  business  methods  both  in  production 
and  marketing. 

The  story  of  Lubin’s  fight  in  America,  of 
the  opposition  from  enemy  interests  and  his 
own  government,  is  one  of  discouragement 
and  defeat.  The  story  of  his  fight  abroad, 
culminating  in  his  successful  interview  with , 
the  King  of  Italy,  is  one  of  amazing  patience 
and  undaunted  faith  which  finally  won  out 
triumphantly.  The  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  was  founded — through  what 
vicissitudes  it  requires  a  volume  to  tell — and 
Lubin  saw  it,  hampered  though  it  was 
by  jealousies,  bureaucratic  systems  and  nat¬ 
ural  human  deficiencies,  actually  function¬ 
ing.  The  eloquence  and  tireless  patience 
which  finally  achieved  this  end  focussed  on 
the  Institute  the  attention  •  of  all  Europe 
and  made  the  name  of  Lubin  famous  alike 
in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Germany  and 
Russia. 

International  crop  reporting,  cooperative 
systems  of  rural  credit,  the  stabilizing  of 
ocean  freights  and  new  systems  for  direct 
marketing,  are  all  concrete  outgrowths  of 
Lubin’s  lofty  ideal  to  secure  justice  between 
men  in  their  economic  relations.  In  many 
other  directions  his  influence  was  and  still  is 
felt  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Yet  so  self- 
effacing  was  the  man  in  his  lifetime — he  bit¬ 
terly  disliked  publicity,  in  spite  of  his  belief  . 
in  aggressive  campaigning  for  an  idea — that 
even  when  he  was  alive  he  rarely  got  full 
credit  for  his  achievements,  while  after  his 
death  his  name  seemed  destined  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  almost  over  night.  From  this  final 
ingratitude  of  a  country  which,  even  in  his 
hour  of  success,  never  gave  him  more  than  a 
grudging  recognition,  his  devoted  boigrapher 
has  saved  him. 

CvJ 


One  Who  Did  Much 

Few  who  read  this  ever  heard  of  David  Lubin,  yet  farm  peo¬ 
ple  owe  him  much.  The  crying  need  of  country  folk  the 
world  over  is  for  unselfish  leaders  and  David  Lubin  qualified. 
Miss  Elliot’s  article  on  this  page  will  tell  you  how. 
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Stand  by  the  League 

For  a  thousand  years  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  America  the  principle  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  where  all  men  have  equal 
rights  was  more  or  less  of  a  theory.  The 
founding  of  America  was  a  great  experiment 
to  see  whether  that  theory  had  any  practical 
application.  The  American  Civil  War  put 
the  principle  of  political  freedom  to  the 
final  test  of  blood  and  firmly  established  it 
upon  a  basis  which  will  endure  to  the  end  of 
time.  As  we  remember  that  terrific  struggle 
taking  place  between  Americans,  most  of 
them  farmers,  and  the  terrible  feelings  of 
uncertainty  and  suffering  which  they  were 
enduring,  we  can  have  some  understanding 
of  the  feeling  that  inspired  those  immortal 
words  which  Lincoln  delivered  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  When  he  said : 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  'Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  • 
can  long  endure.” 

As  people  struggled  for  a  thousand  years 
to  gain  political  liberty,  so  they  are  strug¬ 
gling  now  for  economic  freedom  and  in  this 
struggle  there  is  no  one  so  much  interested 
in  the  final  results  as  the  farmer.^  For  years 
he  has  been  working  on  the  principle^  that 
the  way  to  earn  economic  freedom  is  by 
cooperation.  That  theory  is  now  being  put 
to  test.  In  the  next  few  months ,  farmers 
will  determine  whether  cooperation  is  merely 
a  much  talked-of  theory  or  whether  it  has 
actual  practical  application.  .  As  Lincoln’s 
words  applied  to  the  political  struggle,  they 
apply  equally  well  to  the  present  one.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  great  economic  struggle 
to  see  whether  the  principle  of  cooperation 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  those  who 
work  are  entitled  to  just  share  of  what  they 


earn,  testing  whether  that  principle  can  long 
endure. 

Particularly  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
February  cancellation  period  will  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  be  put  to  a  test  to  determine  the 
stuff  they  are  really  made  of.  If  they  secede 
from  the  League  as  the  Southerners  seceded 
from  the  Union,  confidence  will  be  destroyed 
not  only  among  dairymen,  but  in  all  other 
lines  of  cooperation  and  the  busine^  of  farm 
marketing  will  be  set  back  many  years. 

Without  doubt  there  are  farmers  in  the 
League  territory  who  would  make  better 
leaders  than  some  of  those  now  in  charge  of 
League  affairs.  Without  doubt  the  League 
has  made  many  mistakes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  doing  a  pioneer  work  and 
mistakes  were  unavoidable  and  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  it  has  achieved  results.  It  is  a 
crude  machine,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  old-fashioned  methods  and 
it  cannot  be  made  better  by  smashing  it. 
As  for  its  officers,  time  and  opportunity  for 
making  needed  changes  will  come  in  due 
course. 

But  the  immediate  job  is  to  save  your 
business  by  standing  by  it  and  by  working 
out  your  problems  in  your  organization  from 
within.  The  membership  of  the  League  have 
a  great  responsibility  and  they  will  be  equal 
to  it. 


Committee  of  21  Receives  Support 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Committee 
of  21  are  finishing  a  long  list  of  meet¬ 
ings  which  has  been  held  in  practically  every 
rural  county  in  New  York  State  to  discuss 
the  suggestions  which  the  Committee  has 
made  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools. 
This  series  of  meetings  makes  the  second 
time  that  the  Committee  has  been  over  the 
State  to  get  in  touch  with  the  rural  people 
on  the  school  question.  The  first  time  mass 
meetings  were  held  in  many  different  coun¬ 
ties  to  get  opinions  and  suggestions  from 
the  people  on  which  many  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  for  school  improvement 
are  based. 

Of  course,  not  all  approve  the  suggestions 
for  school  improvement  which  the  Committee 
of  21  is  making,  but  rural  people  are  pretty 
nearly  unanimous  that  there  has  been  a  sin¬ 
cere  effort  made  to  work  out  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  lead  to  better  educational 
opportunities  for  country  boys  and  girls,  and 
judging  by  the  sentiment  of  those  who  at¬ 
tended  recent  meetings,  there  seems  to  be 
at  least  a  majority  of  farm  men  and  women 
who  are  in  agreement  with  the  fundamental 
recommendations  of  the  Committee’s  report. 


Prices  Determine  Production 

AN  Ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
jTAmade  the  statement  that  during  the  war 
the  farmers  of  America  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  forty  mil¬ 
lion  ;  increased  the  number  of  head  of  live 
stock  by  eighteen  million  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  one  million  of  their  boys  to  war. 
In  the  same  statement  he  said  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  increase  production  is  an  increased 
price  for  farm  products. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  on  this  same  subject  who  says :  “Have 
we  forgotten  that  when  millions  of  our  men 
were  removed  and  more  food  was  needed  with 
which  to  feed  the  world  it  was  promptly 
forthcoming?  Are  we  unaware  that  when 
the  price  of  any  given  commodity  approaches 
the  cost  of  production  the  farmers  promptly 
bring  it  down  by  flooding  the  market  with 
that  particular  article?  If  farm  products 
sold  even  fairly  profitably  the  labor  now 
available  would  swamp  every  city  in  the  land 
with  a  bewildering  surplus  and  every  in¬ 
telligent  American  knows  cheap  labor  means 
agricultural  ruin.” 


The  history  of  agriculture  is  completely 
filled  with  examples  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  following  increased  prices.  No  longer 
ago  than  November,  1922,  there  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  milk.  One  not  acquainted 
with  the  dairy  business  would  think  that  the 
only  way  to  increase  the  milk  supply  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  cows.  But  the  facts 
are,  at  the  present  time,  only  two  months 
after  the  shortage  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
milk.  Why?  Because  the  price  during  No¬ 
vember,  December  and  January  was  com¬ 
paratively  good.  The  farmers  took  better 
care  of  their  cows  and  fed  more  grain,  thus 
increasing  the  supply  for  each  animal,  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  increase  in  total  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  result  that  the  price  will  have  to  come 
down  again.  If  those  who  are  constantly 
wondering  about  lack  of  production  on  the 
farm,  about  the  boys  leaving  the  farms  for 
the  city  and  of  the  need  of  bringing  in  more 
farm  labor  from  Europe,  would  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  study  to  economic  facts,  we  would 
have  less  foolish  talk  about  the  danger  of 
over  production. 


Must  Be  Measured  by  Service 

The  final  test  of  whether  the  future  mar¬ 
ket  business  of  farming  is  to  be  run  by 
the  usual  business  agencies  or  by  Cooperative 
Organizations  depends  entirely  upon  which 
can  render  the  more  service.  We  believe 
there  is  a  place  for  both.  Take  the  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  commonly 
known  as  the-^G.  L.  F.,”  for  example.  This 
cooperative  organization  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  cooperative  purchase  of  farm 
supplies  is  of  tremendous  value  to  every 
farmer.  Its  business  is  increasing  in  vol¬ 
ume;  it  handles  only  the  highest  quality 
product  and  it  is  teaching  farmers  the  value 
of  quality,  but  its  greatest  use  to  its  farmers 
is  its  indirect  influence  on  the  supplies  the 
farmer  buys,  whether  he  buys  therrv  from 
the  G.  L.  F.  or  from  some  other  source. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  retail  feed  dealer 
recently,  he  told  us  that  farmers  had  little 
appreciation  of  the  great  eifect  that  the 
G.  L.  F.  business  was  having  upon  the  whole 
farm  supply  market  in  keeping  the  cost  of 
feed  and  other  supplies  within  teasonable 
limits  and  in  making  it  necessary  for  every 
dealer  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  product 
in  order  to  meet  the  G.  L.  F.  competition. 

We  hope  that  farmers  will  appreciate  this 
indirect  service  and  see  to  it  that  the  co¬ 
operative  organization  gets  enough  volume 
of  business  to  maintain  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  without  a  too  high  overhead  expense  on 
the  supplies  handled.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  that  there  is  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  farmers  for  the  good  service  that  has 
been  rendered  by  many  feed  and  other  local 
dealers  and  we  do  not  think  it  to  the  interest 
of  agriculture  to  have  all  of  these  dealers 
eliminated.  We  do  not  think  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  G.  L.  F.  would,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  eliminate  them.  In  fact  there 
are  many  dealers  already  working  with  the 
G.  L.  F.  *  The  dealer  who  is  content  with  a 
reasonable  profit,  who  is  on  the  job  to  serve 
his  farmer  customers  all  of  the  time  and 
who  takes  a  constructive  instead  of  a  de¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  cooperative  com¬ 
petition  will  have  a  welcome  and  a  safe  place 
in  the  farm  supply  service. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Avoid  debt  as  you  would  the  devil. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

^  ^  ^ 

Genius  is  one  per  cent  inspiration  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  perspiration. — Edison. 

He  who  reforms  himself  has  done  more 
toward  reforming  the  public  than  a  crowd 
of  noisy,  impotent  patriots. 
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Who  Should  Carry  the  Family  Purse? 


Some  Say  Ma,  Some  Say  Pa,  But  Most  Say  Both 


The  answer  from  American  Agriculturist 
readers  has  been  very  nearly  unanimous. 
With  a  few  scattered  votes  for  “Pa”  and,  yes, 
about  an  equal  number  for  a  purse  in  the 
hands  of  “Ma,”  the  general  opinion  has  been 
— make  it  a  joint  affair. 

Some  say,  have  it  a  sort  of  double-barrelled 
affair  which  opens  with  equal  readiness  to 
the  hand  of  either  husband  or  wife.  Some 
say  there  should  be  no  pocketbook,  but  that 
the  bank  should  receive  all  the  money  that 
comes  in  and,  save  for  a  little  emergency 
change,  yield  it  up  only  to  pay  bills  by  check. 

But  whatever  the  method  used  the  idea  is 
the  same.  “Marriage  is  a  partnership” — 
that  sentence  occurred  so  regularly  that  we 
came  to  expect  it  by  the  end  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  each  letter.  And  what  is  more,  the 
letters  went  on  to  prove,  by  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  ■  and  money  habits  of  the  families 
they  represented,  that  the  typical  American 
farm  home  is  indeed  a  true  partnership,  with 
the  mother  and  father  working  together  for 
the  common  welfare  of  all  those  under  the 
home  roof. 

But  let  them  tell  their  own  stories.  First 
we’ll  hear  from  two  families,  each  of  which 
represents  a  successful  partnership  of  twenty 
years  duration.  In  one  case  it  is  the  father 
and  in  the  other  the  mother  who  writes : 

“I  read  with  interest  the  discussion  on 
Who  Should  Carry  the  Family  Purse.  When 
wife  and  I  were  united  in  marriage,  (it  will 
be  20  years  ago  this  24  day  of  December) 
we  became  as  one  and  have  clung  to  that 
idea  ever  since,  although  there  are  seven  of 
us  now.  We  have  but  one  purse — cream 
money,  hog  money,  corn  money,  poultry 
money,  and  all  that  is  produced  from  the 
farm  goes  in  the  same  purse,  and  all  the 
family  draws  therefrom.  As  I  see  it,  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  entire  family  is  as 
one  company,  each  one  helping  where  he* 
can  in  the  house,  or  out  in  the  fields,  girls 
and  boys  alike,  father  and  mother  the  same. 
We  try  to  teach  our  children  that  the  home 
belongs  to  them  the  same  as  us;  that  wife 
and  I  are  only  president  and  vice  president, 
and  they  are  stock  holders  and  all  have  one 
common  interest.” — W.  S.  B.,  Ohio. 

“The  question  of  who  should  carry  the 
pocketbook  seems  to  some  a  great  problem. 
Father  and  I  have  been  married  20  years. 
We  have  always  used  the  same  pocketbook, 
also  had  the  same  privilege  of  signing  checks. 
The  money  we  both  receive  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products,  stock  and  so  forth  all  goes 
in  one  fund  to  make  up  our  income.  When¬ 
ever  we  wish  to  purchase  anything,  we  dis¬ 
cuss  this  together.  I  would  no  more  think 
of  buying  new  curtains  than  father  would 
buy  a  horse  until  we  have  talked  it  over  to¬ 
gether.  We  keep  a  little  money  on  hand  for 
our  personal  use.  This  is  also  for  the  son  in 
High  School  and  the  son  and  daughter  in 
the  grade  school. 

We  have  always  discussed  our  financial 
problems  before  the  children  in  order  to 
teach  them  the  value  of  money.  After  all, 
when  a  home  is  founded  on  love,  money  mat¬ 
ters  can  easily  be  settled  between  husband 
and  wife.” — Mrs.  E.  W.,  Ohio. 

Hearing*  from  the  Younger  Ones 

JUST  to  show  that  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  not  behind  its  elders  in  common 
sense  and  the  ability  to  work  hard  and  pull 
together,  we’ll  now  introduce  two  young 
married  couples.  In  both,  it  is  the  wife  who 
finds  the  time  to  write : 

“I  saw  your  question.  Who  Carries  the 
Pocketbook?”  in  the  December  16  issue,  and 
thought  perhaps  you  could  use  our  little 
plan,  which  is  working  splendidly.  We  have 
been  married  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
and  find  we  must  figure  quite  often  to  make 


our  ends  meet,  and  this  is  how  we  carry  our 
pocketbook.  All  the  money  which  comes  in 
is  placed  in  a  box  which  we  keep  in  a  place 
we  are  both  familiar  with,  and  we  both  take 
out  what  money  we  feel  necessary  to  spend ; 
but  first  we  consult  one  another  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  buy  and  then  buy  according 
to  our  decision:  Then  we  have  what  we  call 
a  “housebook’  and  what  is  spent  for  the 
house  and  for  pleasure  and  general  use  is 
put  down  every  day  in  this  book.  We  also 
have  a  book  called  the  ‘barn  and  outside  ex- 


Marriage  is  a  Partnership 


We  introduce  you  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clarke 
^of  Forestside  Farm.  Steuben  County,  New  York. 
’They  were  married  61  years  ago  last  April  and 
have  lived  for  the  most  of  that  time  upon  Forest- 
side  Farm  where  Mr.  Clarke  was  born.  Not  much 
danger  of  any  serious  argument  in  a  real  partner¬ 
ship  of  this  kind  about  <‘Who  Shall  Carry  the 
Purse”  or  about  any  mutual  problem. 


pense  book,’  where  we  keep  account  of  all 
things  bought  and  sold  from  outside. 

Now  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  tell  just 
how  much  we  are  spending  a  year  and  just 
how  much  is  necessary  to  have  on  hand  in 
case  we  would  run  short.  I  think  it  a 
splendid  plan.  Then  at  the  end  of  each  year 
we  take  inventory  and  see  what  outstanding 
bills  and  so  forth  are  waiting,  and  are  able 
to  know  whether  we  are  going  ahead  or  be¬ 
hind  in  any  way.  / 

We  hope  some  one  else  would  like  to  adopt 
our  plan  and  run  it  as  satisfactorily  as  we 
are  doing,  for  we  want  to  be  honest  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  way  we  feel  we  are.” 
—Mrs.  P.  H.,  N.  Y. 

“Yes,  indeed  this  is  an  important  problem 
for  every  family.  This  is  the  way  we  look 
at  it.  We  rent  a  flat  in  a  small  village.  My 
husband  works  about  thirty  miles  from  here 
and  commutes  every  day.  We  are  saving 
money  to  buy  a  home,  (we  want  a  small 
farm,  about  thirty  acres  of  good  land),  so 
we  both  want  to  put  in  the  bank  every  cent 
that  we  can  spare.  Every  week,  my  husband 
writes  out  a  check  for  my  allowance,  which 
we  decided  would  be  three  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week  for  the  provisions  and  my  spending 
money.  Sometimes  I  pay  the  electric  light 
bill,  which  is  a  dollar  or  more  a  month.  Of 
course  that  means  careful  planning  to  keep 
the  house  well  stocked  with  groceries  and 
necessities.  This  summer  I  bought  fruit 
and  sugar  to  can  it.  Last  week  we  bought 
half  a  hog.  My  husband  paid  for  it  and  I 


plan  to  pay  him  back  out  of  my  allowance 
this  winter,  as  I  will  not  have  to  buy  pork, 
sausage,  ham  and  lard.  We  expect  to  buy 
a  quarter  of  beef  also,  and  can  it.  My  hus¬ 
band  pays  the  rent  and  buys  the  wood  and 
coal.  Every  two  weeks  when  his  check 
comes  we  send  it  right  to  the  bank,  then  he 
checks  out  just  what  we  really  need.  We 
find  this  a  very  satisfactory  way.  I  am 
very  strong  for  the  allowance  system  for 
each  member  of  the  family,  and  then  keep 
within  that  allowance,  even  though  it  be 
small.”— Mrs.  M.  P.,  N.  Y. 

Sometimes  a  Second  Start  is  Needed 

A  WOMAN  who  has  learned  by  experience 
the  bitter  'results  of  an  unfair  system 
of  handling  money,  tell  frankly  of  her  past 
unhappiness  and  present  content  in  the  hope 
of  helping  others  just  starting  out: 

“As  a  rule  a  woman  nine  out  of  ten  has 
the  business  in  her  and  sees  through  things 
better  than  #  man,  as  men  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  good  start  have  a  big  eye  and  want 
everything  they  see.  When  we  first  got  mar¬ 
ried  we  got  54  dollars  a  month — I  was  for 
saving,  and  saved  a  hundred  dollars  in  fif¬ 
teen  months.  We  had  a  daughter  and  I 
thought  we  could  be  cared  for  nicely.  One 
day  I  told  my  husband  where  the  money  was 
and  when  I  got  around  there  was  only  $20 
left.  I  never  said  anything,  but  I  could  see 
he  could  not  run  his  income.  Like  some 
women,  he  did  not  care  to  work  as  long  as 
the  money  lasted.  He  then  handled  his  own 
pocketbook.  He  got  very  selfish  and  I 
couldn’t  get  a  dollar  from  him  without  his 
getting  mad,  and  yet  he  expected  three  meals 
a  day. 

Then  I  got  mad  and  left  him  for  a  week. 
He  asked  his  neighbors  to  phone  me,  and 
they  told  him  to  fetch  his  wife  himself,  which 
he  did,  and  we  talked  it  over  and  agreed  to 
discuss  it  together  when  we  wanted  any¬ 
thing.  We  both  handled  the  pocketbook  and 
saved  $1,000  in  four  years.  We  bought  this 
farm  of  70  acres,  and  now  are  happy  with 
three  little  daughters,  three  horses,  four 
cows,  four  pigs,  60  chickens,  and  are  con¬ 
tented  to  stay  at  home  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.” — Mrs.  R.  B.  N.  Y. 

We  must  find  room  for  two  more  letters, 
one  a  very  jolly  one,  which  shows  that  a 
sense  of  humor  comes  in  handy  in  even  the 
most  serious  matters ;  the  other  from  a  young 
woman  who  started  learning  thrift  habits 
at  the  mature  age  of  four : 

“Who  should  hold  the  pocketbook?”  That 
is  easy  to  answer.  You  should  all  have  a 
joint  account,  just  as  we  do.  I  told  that  to 
a  friend  once  and  he  said  his  wife  would 
bankrupt  him  in  less  than  a  year  if  he  gave 
her  a  checkbook,  and  told  her  to  go  to  it.  He 
reminded  me  of  a  woman  who  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  bank  said  she  was  over¬ 
drawn  because  as  she  said,  “I  haven’t  used 
half  the  checks  yet.”  I  can’t  tell  what  my 
friend’s  wife  would  do  of  course,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  haven’t  been  bankrupt  yet  be¬ 
cause  of  the  joint  account.  In  fact  I  am 
both  glad  and  sorry  to  say.  I  believe  my  wife 
is  a  more  economical  spender  than  I  am. 

If  you  are  as  nervous  as  my  friend  was 
about  trusting  your  helpmate  with  a  check¬ 
book,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
remedies  that  may  help  you.  First,  don’t 
marry  the  girl  you  can’t  trust  with  money. 
I  presume  that  advice  is  too  late  for  a  large 
number  of  my  readers,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow  at  best,  because  there  isn’t 
enough  of  the  right  kind  to  go  around  for 
everybody  and  even  the  wisest  men  have 
been  known  to  make  mistakes  and  the  little 
lady  who  is  so  saving  before  she  lands  you, 
may  be  acting  for  your  especial  benefit. 
{Ccnitiniiedon  pa(/e  49) 
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Grow 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


Burpee^s  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the 
vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  is„  a  handsome 
book  of  188  pages  with  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  off  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia. 

t 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

81 

Name  - - - - — ^ 

R.  D.  OR  Street. - ^ ^ - 

State _ ^ ^ — 
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It  Pays  to  Advertise 

A  Plow  Handle  Talk  on  Selling  Milk 


WE  have  been  able  to  buy  old  process 
oil  meal  this  winter  at  $50  a  ton 
and  we  are  feeding  a  little  to  all  of  our 
stock.  I  can’t  account  for  the  splendid 
effect  of  a  pound  of  oil  meal  a  day. 
Even  less  than  that  seems  to  lubricate 
the  whole  system.  Our  milk  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  babies.  It  keeps  one 
thinking  and  sometimes  guessing  how 
to  be  absolutely  sure  every  day  in  the 

year  that  no  mis¬ 
takes  creep  into 
the  milk.  If  they 
do,  mother  will 
soon  stop  buying, 
the  trade  is  gone, 
and  the  business 
is  on  the  scrap 
heap. 

I  feel  pretty 
safe  in  saying 
that  farmers  do 
not  as  a  whole 
take  seriously 
enough  their 
responsibility  i  n 
making  their  pro¬ 
ducts  the  best 
they  know  how.  I  know  the  impetus 
to  “do”  is  retarded  by  a  lack  of  careful 
grading.  We  see  milk  and  veals  and 
vegetables  of  second  quality  bought  at 
a  common  price  with  better  grades,  on 
the  general  plan  that,  all  together  the 
mixture  will  pass.  It  was  this  faulty 
plan  of  grading  that  started  our  farms 
producing  a  grade  of  milk  that  could 
not  be  _mixed  with  other  grades.  It 
must  be  manufactured  and  sold  abso¬ 
lutely  on  its  own  merits.  If  we  let  down 
the  bars  of  quality  we  cannot  charge 
the  fault  to  a  neighbor.  We  have  to 
stand  it  ourselves.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  one  person  to  another  but  that  is 
so  rare  as  to  become  negligible;  all 
hands  immediately  go  to  it  and  locate 
the  cause. 

Service  Helps  Maintain  Demand 

Another  thing  we  find  most  helpful  in 
giving  permanence  to  our  demand,  and 
the  best  has  no  value  until  marketed, 
is  to  study  in  season  and  out,  how  much 
we  can  do  to  facilitate  the  dealers  or 
distributors  problems.  Of  course,  there, 
is  a  limit  to  what  one  can  do  along 
helpful  lines  and  have  money  enough 
left  to  pay  bills,  but  not  many  of  us 
have  reached  that  limit.  I  think  busi¬ 
ness  houses  call  it  service, — that’s  a 
good  word  or  phrase  to  use.  I  know 
how  it  ruffles  the  feathers  to  have  an 
unscrupulous  person  take  advantage  of 
a  kindly  disposition  when  one  makes  it 
easy  for  him.  But  that  class  of  people 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority  after  all. 

If  our  business  gets  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urated  with  real  service  so  that  it  comes 
to  every  worker  unconsciously  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  without  special 
thought,  enough  appreciative  customers 
will  soon  appear  to  take  the  output. 
Then  we  can  drop  off  the  one  that  does 
not  fit  into  the  general  harmony  of  the 
service  plan.  Customers  who  uniformly 
have  the  best  that  can  be  given  are 
wonderfully  charitable  when  an  occa¬ 
sional  slip  occurs,  but  we  must  always 
allow  them  to  be  the  judges  of  when  the 
case  warrants  their  charity.  Whatever 
we  do  in  our  business  to  go  to  extremes 
in  giving  service  does  not  altogether 
come  from  high  ideals  or  an  unselfish 
devotion.  It  is  good  business  and  is 
worth  while  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
also  gives  permanency.  The  time  one 
gives  to  worrying  over  the  loss  of  trade 
cannot  go  into  the  productive  effort. 

Pays  to  Advertise  the  Service 

Well,  what  has  all  of  this  philosoph¬ 
izing  to  do  with  feeding  oil  meal.  It 
has  a  lot  to  do.  In  our  case  the  general 
health  and  appearance  of  the  stock  is 
an  asset  comparable  to  getting  our  milk 
to  the  distributor  or  consumer  in  good 
form  and  on  time.  We  have  not  learned 
how  to  prevent  cow  troubles,  like  udder 
and  uterine  diseases,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
But  we  can  immediately  isolate  the 
animal  until  she  is  ag^in  in  proper 
shape  physically  to  produce  milk  that 
I  would  use  myself  or  give  to  a  child,— 
not  a  bad  test  by  any  means. 

The  New  York  Milk  Commission  rules 
say  that  a  fresh  cow  must  at  least 
give  milk  for  10  days  before  her  milk 
can  be  put  into  certified  bottles.  I  do 


not  know  any  way  to  have  every  cow 
physically  fit  at  that  time,  but  we  can 
easily  keep  her  out  until  she  is  fit.  In 
our  local  markets  where  we  come  close 
to  consumers  we  do  some  advertising. 
We  find  that  a  small  double  folder 
printed  on  a  thin  card,  envelope  size, 
stating  in  brief  paragraphs  how  the 
milk  is  produced  and  what  it  will  do, 
is  the  best  kind  of  advertising.  Busy 
people  can  read  it  easily  and  quickly 
and  these  folders  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  mothers  and  invalids.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  necessary  in  this  day.  If  one 
has  something  to  sell,  somehow,  some¬ 
way  and  somewhere,  a  buyer  must  be 
found. 

Shrewd  advertising  often  finds  or 
creates  a  buying  clientele  which  is 
legitimate  and  worthy,  when  the  pro¬ 
duct  sold  is  a  needed  one,  and-surely 
farm  products  when  of  go'od  quality 
are  needed.  The  work  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  advertising  milk  and  milk 
products  has  been  of  value  beyond  its 
cost.  When  we  are  complaining  that 
the  returns  should  haVe  been  more,  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  investment  in 
advertising  has  been  a  good  one. 

Advertising  is  expensive,  as  I  knod 
from  experience.  One  must  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  methods  employed  are 
proven  ones  or  if  not,  that  experiments 
be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  funds 
at  hand.  The  fact  that  milk  profits 
are  small,  if  any  at  all,  leaves  small 
margins  to  be  spent  for  advertising 
purposes.  If  we  had  a  method  whereby 
we  could  change  milk  values  as  easily 
as  corn  and  wheat  prices  are  changed 
when  they  pass  through  a  breakfast 
food  factory,  we  could  carry  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  every  paper  in  the 
land.  Maybe  in  some  future  day  such 
a  thing  will  happen. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  a  director  of  the  American  Hol¬ 
stein  informs  me  that  the  association 
has  voted  an  initial  amount  of  $65,000 
for  advertising-  Holstein  milk  and  more 
will  be  coming  later,  a  most  commend¬ 
able  enterprise. — H.  E.  Cook. 


SPREADING  MANURE  PROPERLY 

PETER  WILEY,  NEW  YORK 

Very  few  people  understand  the  prop¬ 
er  way  in  which  to  spread  manure.  The 
majority  of  men  take  a  load  of  manure 
to  the  field  and  literally  throw  the 
manure  off  in  chunks,  caring  very  little 
about  the  way  in  which  it  landed,  only 
so  it  reached  the  ground.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  very  wasteful,  causing  fermen¬ 
tation  and  a  great  loss  in  fertilizing 
constituents.  When  this  practice  is 
followed,  vegetation  grows  very  un¬ 
evenly.  Some  places  in  the  soil  the 
crop  grows  sparingly,  and  in  other 
places  so  rank  that  the  grain  will  lodge 
and  thereby  be  wasted. 

An  effort  should  be  made  by  the  man 
in  charge  to  have  the  manure  taken 
direct  from  the  stable  to  the  field,  no 
matter  whether  in  winter  or  summer, 
and  see  that  the  manure  is  evenly 
spread  over  the  soil.  In  our  practice 
the  manure  is  taken  direct  to  the  field 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  ground. 
Even  though  it  might  be  a  sloping  field, 
the  practice  is  followed.  We  find  that 
very  little  of  the  ingredients  are 
washed  away  down  the  slope.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  find  those  who  believe  this 
to  be  the  case,  -but  from  experience  cov¬ 
ering  many  years  we  believe  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  fertilizing  value  goes 
directly  into  the  soil.  Through  the 
summer  we  bought  a  spreader  for  this 
work,  but  during  the  winter  we  spread 
by  hand.  It  gives  better  satisfaction, 
as  the  freezing  of  the  manure  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  working  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  _ 


Test  Seed  Corn — All  seed  corn  should 
be  tested  for  a  spring  planting.  March 
is  a  good  time  in  which  to  make  the 
test.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to 
test  four  to  six  kernels  from  each  ear. 
The  requirements  for  germination  are 
moisture,  warmth  and  air.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature  of  the  living  room  is 
about  right  if  it  does  not  go  below  50 
at  night.  A  shallow  box  filled  with 
wet  sand  and  marked  off  into  num¬ 
bered  squares  with  twine  makes  a  good 
germinator. 
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The  Pace  Is  Getting  Faster 

Good  Seed  Gets  More  Potatoes  With  Less  Cost 


it 


POP’'  SCALES  used  to  Ijke  a  fast 
horse.  Indeed  when  anybody  around 
Malone  got  a  faster  horse  than  his,  Pop 
had  a  horse*  for  sale.  Once  he  sold  a 
little  brown  mare  that  had  lost  his  favor 
in  this  way  and  he  told  her  new  owner 


ists  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  visit  seed  growers  crops  three 
times  during  the  season  and  in  which 
the  growers  organization  certifies  to 
the  buyer  that  the  seed  stock  he  buys 
is  actually  from  one  of  these  crops 


Potato  Growers  Studying  their  Business 

During  the  past  season  the  Farm  Bureaus  in  over  half  of  the  New  York 
Counties  organized  inspection  tours  or  field  meetings  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  get  together  and  study  the  new  problems  confronting  them 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The  group  snapped  above  are  seen  inspect¬ 
ing  a  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  Demonstration 


that  she  could  “go”  in  about  2.10.  The 
new  owner  trained  her  faithfully  for  a 
month  but  brought  her  back  and  said 
she  couldn’t  do  the  mile  in  less  than  2.40. 
Pop  said,  “Well,  what  of  it?  You  must 
be  in  quite  a  hurry  if  you  can’t  wait 
half  a  minute.” 

We  suppose  when  the  world’s  record 
was  held  by  Maud  S,  a  trotter  that 


The  Best  by  Test 

The  three  baskets  on  the  right 
contain  the  product  of  one 
square  rod  planted  with  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  The  picking  basket 
on  the  left  holds  all  the  potatoes 
that  grew  on  a  square  rod  in  the 
same  test  planted  with  diseased 
seed.  Last  year  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau  tested  in 
this  manner  54  strains  of  Green 
Mountains  and  found  the  New 
York  certified  seed  to  give  the 
highest  yields 


could  make  the  mile  in  2.10  was  just  as 
valuable  a  racer  as  Peter  Manning  is 
to-day.  But  race  horses  go  fa.ster  now 
than  they  did  forty  years  ago.  Simi- 
larily  potato  yields  have  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Here  in  New 
York  for  50  years  the  average  yield  for 
an  acre  of  potatoes  was  on'y  85  bushels. 
But  in  spite  of  a  record  breaking  drouth 
in  1921  and  a  sea  on  of  floods  and 
blight  this  year,  the  average  yield  for 
each  of  the  past  four  years  in  New 
York  has  exceeded  100  bushels  per  acre. 
We  think  this  increase  is  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  better  seed. 

The  Evil  of  Trading  Seed 

Potato  growers  have  always  tried  to 
get  the  best  seed  obtainable.  Up  to  five 
or  six  years  ago,  a  grower  wanting  new 
seed  could  either  send  to  some  com¬ 
mercial  seed  man  for  it  or  change  seed 
with  his  neighbor.  The  first  mentioned 
practice  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  new  potato  diseased  spread 
to  every  part  of  this  country.  The 
practice  of  changing  seed  between 
neighbors  has  proven  an  intensive 
means  of  spreading  potato  diseases 
locally. 

_  But  recently  with  a  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification  in  which  special- 


which  has  been  found  to  be  suitable 
for  seed,  real  improvement  has  taken 
place. 

“The  chair”  recognizes  the  gentleman 
who  now  takes  the  floor  to  remark  that 
we  don’t  want  any  more  potatoes.  “We 
are  already  producing  too  many  pota¬ 
toes,”  he  says.  That  seems  to  be  true 
this  year.  But  why  not  look  at  potato 
improvement  as  we  do  at  trotting  re¬ 
cords  and  say  like  clipping  ten  seconds 
off  the  trotting  record,  we  have  clipped 
two  acres  off  the  land  labor  and  ferti¬ 
lizer — the  cost,  in  other  words,  needed 
to  produce  a  thousand  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Has  the  gentleman,  who  is  touchy 
about  this  “two  blades  of  grass”  talk, 
any  objection  to  getting  the  same 
quantity  with  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  investment  of  capital  and 
labor. 

A  Matter  of  Economical  Production 

But  whether  they  wish  to  grow  more 
or  fewer  potatoes  next  year,  they  will 
likely  find  it  more  economical  using 
good  seed  and  adjusting  their  acreage 
in  accordance  with  what  is  sound  farm 
management  for  them.  What  no  potato 
g'rower  can  afford  is  to  continue  to  plant 
poor  or  mediocre  seed  and  then  hope 
to  compete  successfully  in  a  branch  of 
farming,  the  efficiency  of  which  has 
advanced  20  per  cent  in  five  years  by 
the  general  adoption  of  improved  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices.  We  have  clipped 
two  acres  off  the  land  needed  to  make 
a  thousand  bushel ,  crop.  Let  the  man 
who  is  not  in  a  hurry  drive  his  slower 
horse  and  cultivate  his  lower  yielding 
strain  of  potatoes.  But  just  as  frac¬ 
tional  parts  of  a  second  decide  the 


As  necessary 
as  stable  manure 


A  good  farmer  would  be  astonished  if  you  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom  in  using  manure. 

Manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to 
give  the  phosphoric  acid  your  land  needs,  and  does 
not  usually  give  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  required  by  crops  whose  needs  for  food  differ. 

Learn  the  truth  about  feeding  your  crops. 
Experiment  stations  have  proven  beyond  question 
the  common  sense  and  profit  in  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Properly  used,  they  will  profit  you 
by  increasing  your  yield  per  acre;  improving  the 
grade  of  your  grain,  hay  and  truck;  maturing  crops 
sooner;  saving  labor  cost,  and  building  up  your  soil. 

For  advice  or  help,  write  Farm  Service  Dept. 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

r^/cf  "^sted  T^tUizers 


“Before  and  After  Using” 

The  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  grow¬ 
ers  who  planted  certified  seed  in 
1922,  found  that  it  takes  more 
than  a  favorable  climate  and 
soil  to  make  a  good  crop.  The 
average  increase  in  yield  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed  over  home  grown  seed 
was  6414  bu.  per  acre 


mPROVED  AND 


PEDIGREED  OATS  treated  to  prevent  amut. 
Cornellian — Development — Single  plant  selec¬ 
tion  by  Plant  Breeding  Department  New  York 
Agricultural  College.  A  tree  oat  slightly  gray 
in  color,  good  stiff  straw.  In  five  years  trial  on 
Agricultural  E.xperiment  grounds  at  Ithaca,  has 
yielded  about  five  bushels  more  than  nearest 
competitor.  Of  all  varieties  under  test  there  in 
1920,  it  was  the  thinnest  hulled  variety  and 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  meat. 

Svalof  Varieties,  Stocks  second  crop  from 
Sweden. 

Victory  is  the  leading  white  variety  in  New 
York  State.  In  four  year  tests  by  Department 
of  Plant  Breeding  shows  this  second  to  Cornel¬ 
lian.  Good  stiff  straw.  Should  be  sowed  thin. 

Crown  newer  sort  than  Victory,  longer  ker¬ 
nel.  In  Sweden  outyields  Victory  on  particu¬ 
larly  good  soil.  Lodging  resistance  good.  Should 
be  sowed  thin. 

Golden  Rain,  yellow  oat,  remarkably  stiff 
straw.  In  Sweden  is  unexacting  as  regards  soil. 
Grain  medium  and  heavy  with  thin  hull. 

Pried  on  all  above  sorts  $1.50  per  bushel; 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favor¬ 
ites,  Featherston  No.  7,  a  six  row  barley  orig¬ 
inated  at  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Medium,  tall  stiff-strawed  sort,  high 
yield  heavy  grain.  Recommended  for  separate 
grain  crop.  Most  consistent  high  yielder  of  all 
six  row  sorts  at  Cornell  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  None  of  this  variety  available 
but  what  shows  trace  of  two  row. 

Alpha  two  row.  a  hybrid.  A  tall  stiff  straw 


PEDIGREED  SEED 


sort  maturing  later  than  standard  six  row.  Dux' 
ing  five  years  has  excelled  all  other  sorts  in 
yield  at  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Especially 
desirable  for  sowing  with  oats.  We  recommend 
the  Victory  or  Crown  in  combination  with  Alpha. 

Price-Featherston  $2.00  per  bushel.  Alpha 
$2.24  per  bushel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Cornell  Eleven,  (Pedigreed),  Developed  by 
Plant  Breeding  Department,  New  York  State 
College  of  J^riculture  through  individual  ear- 
to-ear  selection.  A  yellow  dent  corn  success¬ 
fully  used  for  ensilage  and  for  husking  as  well 
in  the  more  favorable  sections  of  New  York 
State.  Average  requirements  120  days  for  ma¬ 
turity.  For  grain  use  4  to  5  quarts  per  acre. 
For  ensilage  use  6  to  8  quarts. 

Oil  Dent.  (Improved),  for  husking  an  en¬ 
silage.  Somewhat  earlier  than  Cornell  Eleven. 
Adapted  when  elevation  too  high  or  season  too 
short  for  Cornell  Eleven.  Same  rate  planting. 

A  trial  of  this  seed  properly  put  in  will  wean 
buyers  of  cheap  seed.  Prices  both  varieties — 
Screened  $3.00  per  bushel.  Tipped  and  butted 
for  accurate  planting  in  check  rows  $5.00  per 
bushel. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Price  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high 
germination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York. 
Price  small  lots  50  cents  per  pound  postpaid. 
Bushel  lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 


All  prices  are  freight  paid,  bags  free.  All  orders  to  be  accompanied  by  25%  cash  or  3%  may 

be  deducted  if  making  payment  in  full. 

Investigation  tlirouah  Farm  Bureaus  or  Agricultural  Colleges  invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO..  INC..  -  BATAVIA.  N.  Y 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  4Vi%  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
j  ^  can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
4470  them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 


Safe 

Tax- 

free 


money  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  art  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  F ederal  F arm  Loan  Bond  for  as  little  as  $40.00.  W rite  for  particulars. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


winner  in  a  horse  race,  so  do  a  few 
more  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  in 
a  season  like  the  one  just  past  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  grower  breaks  even 
or  goes  in  the  hole. — J.  M.  Hurley. 


Write  foe 
lsbeU*s 
1923 
Catalog 


BELL 
BRAND 

Isbell’s  Michigan-grown  Garden  Seeds  assure  a  big-yielding,  profit¬ 
able  garden,  for  they  are  thoroughbred  stock  — the  result  of  44 
years  of  development  and  selection.  Send  today,  for  Isbell’s  1923 
Seed  Annual,  giving  valuable  information  on  quality  teeds  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices. 

S.  IM.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  807  Mechanic  St.  (41)  lackeon.  Midi. 
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*911 

MAULE 

SEED 

BOOK 

ScmXr 

FREE 


SendTodLcui 
foryourcopiy 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2154  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


CEDS 

ReHaUe  and  Fnll  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


1 


Mad*  to  build  New  Business.  A  trial 
Will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

varieties, 

worth'  15c;  IiOttuc©,  12kin(l^  wor^  15c; 

I  Tomatoes,  1 1  theflnest,  worth20c;  Tunilp, 

I  7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  bMt  VMietlea 
worth  15o;  10 

I  25o.  66  varieties  In  all;  worth  ®l.OO. 

1 .400.  o  TO  PLEASE 

Write  today:  mention  this  paper. 

to  cover  postage  and 
9  Ee  Iw  U  I  w  C  packing  and  receive 
this  valuable  cbllectlon  of  seeds  post* 

“  ..  . — big,  m- 

_ Seed 

t  Book. 


Picking  the  Best  Varieties 

What  to  Look  for  When  Reading  the  Seed  Catalog 


American  Agriculturist,  January  20, 19y3 


The  seed  catalogues  have  begun  to 
arrive.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  sug¬ 
gested  careful  reading  of  catalogues  as 
a  help  toward  better  seed  buying.  Too 
many  gardeners  assume  that  the  cata¬ 
logues  are  of  no 
value  and  so  do 
not  send  for 
them.  It  is  worth 
while  to  look 
through  from 
three  to  a  dozen 
each  season,  even 
though  one  does 
all  his  buying 
through  salesmen 
who  call  at  the 
farm.  The  reader 
of  catalogues  is 
more  ready  to 
deal  intelligently 
with  the  sales¬ 
man  than  the 
non-reader.  He 


PAUL  WORK 


MBuckbi 

Rockford,  ii^ 


Bulpbdxvls 


lUTHER  BURBANK’S  wonderful 
genius  has  created  a  Tomato 
that  from  seeds  planted  in  open 
ground  will  bearf  ruit  earlier  than 
plants  set  out  at  the  same  time. 

A.  I.  Root,  editor  of  Bee  Culture, 
states  that  he  planted  Burbank  To¬ 
mato  Seed  when  his  other  Tomato  plants  were  bud¬ 
ding,  yet  his  first  ripe  Tomatoes  came  from  the  Bur¬ 
bank.  Mr.  Burbank,  himself,  says,  “A  second  crop 
of  Tomatoes  has  been  grown  thesame  year  from 
the  seed  of  the  first  crop.”  This  earliest  Tomato 
in  the  World  is  blight-proof— fine  flavor. 

Seeds  guaranteed  genuine.  We  con¬ 
trol  the  supply.  Sold  100,000  packets 
last  year.  Fkt.  BO  seeds  10c: 

8  pkts.  25c;  7  pkts.  BOc;  IB 
pkts.  n.OO.  By  mail  with 
Catalog  of  Seed  Novelties. 

Tho  Rundle-Murphy  Co. 

210  State  St.,  Westport,  Conn. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sunny  side  strain  of  Number  Nines  selected  12  years. 
Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair  1922.  Plant 
them  to  insure  big  crop  of  smooth  white  potatoes. 
Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request.  Also 
Green  Mts,  and  Cobblers, 

RILEY  BROTHERS 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM _ SENNETT^  N.  Y. 

I1TA/\TV  1  PllfP  Hard  Wood,  Unleached,  $13.00 
Wllllll  ANHrN  per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

ffUVfl/  nUIlLlU  w.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


has  learned  something  of  the  varieties 
that  are  offered.  He  is  able  to  talk 
more  intelligently  on  prices  and  values. 
This  does  not  mean  seeking  cheap  seed, 
but  it  does  mean  having  some  idea  what 
well  bred  strains  are  worth.  In  this 
connection,  one  who  plants  to  sell  should 
ask  for  the  market  gardeners  wholesale 
list.  Some  houses  print  a  separate 
catalogue  for  commercial  growers,  some 
quote  special  prices  and  others  offer  a 
flat  discount. 

One  who  reads  catalogues  will  speed¬ 
ily  learn  to  judge  the  relative  value  of 
statements  that  appear.  This  judgment 
will  be  by  no  means  final  but  it  will 
help  greatly  in  making  selections.  In 
the  first  place  the  extravagant  claims  of 
a  decade  ago  are  fast  going  out  of  style 
and  we  seldom  see  pictures  showing  a 
tomato  field  blood  red  with  ripening 
fruit.  Even  yet  such  boasts  as  this, 
are  to  be  found:  “Most  beautifully 
shaped  tomato  the  world  has  ever  seen,” 
“Absolutely  no  waste” — “The  best  can¬ 
taloupe  ever  grown.” 

Seedsmen  Following  Better  Practice 

Seedsmen  have  learned  however,  that 
such  statements  are  discounted  the  in¬ 
stant  they  are  read  and  they  are  bend¬ 
ing  their  efforts  instead  toward  telling 
the  actual  characteristics  of  variety  and 
strain.  Such  comparisons  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  tell  us  at  least  what  the  writer 
thinks:  “Not  quite  so  hard  but  fully  as 
large  as  Express,  which  it  resembles.” 

Statements  as  to  origin  of  variety, 
strain,  and  seed  are,  when  made  by 
reputable  houses,  of  great  significance. 
The  originator  or  introducer  of  a  variety 
is  likely  to  take  more  pride  in  it  than 
the  general  run  of  seedsmen.  Also 
whether  or  not  a  certain  bean  is  “the 
very  best,  most  tender  and  delicious” 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  “Our  se¬ 
lected  strain  is  grown  here  at - 


DIBBLES  ^CATALOC*^ 


The  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  profusely  illustrated 
in  colors  and  written  by  practical  Farmers  and  Seed  growers 
of  many  years  experience,  tells  the  truth  about  the  1923  Farm 
Seed  crops  and  explains  how  we  can  sell  the  best  seeds  money  can 
buy  for  less  than  you  can  get  the  same  grade  for  elsewhere,  how 
we  grow  and  test  Farm  Seeds  so  that  we  know  you  will  get  only 
the  highest  possible  quality.  It  tells  all  about  our  new  Freight 

Paul  proposition.  To  introduce  Dibble's  Tested  Seeds  to  practical  Farmers  who  may 
possibly  become  our  regular  customers,  we  will  send  10  Sample  Pack¬ 
ages  af  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  on  your  farm,  Catalog  and 
Special  Price  List  Free.  Address,  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  A. 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 

Over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms. 


Farm”  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  safely 
be  falsified  even  though  the  dealer  were 
so  inclined.  An  offering  that  is  so  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  assumed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  usual  care  on  the  part 
of  that  particular  seedsman,  and  is 
usually  worthy  of  a  trial. 

In  the  same  catalogue  are  listed  many 
sorts  concerning  the  source  of  which 
nothing  is  said.  If  the  house  is  a  good 
one,  the  seed  may  be  expected  to  have 
been  bought  with  the  best  care  avail¬ 
able,  b.ut  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the 
object  of  special  selection  by  that  seeds¬ 
man.  Of  course  seed  bought  by  a  dealer 
from  a  good  breeder  may  be  better  than 
the  results  of  a  given  dealer’s  own  selec¬ 
tions.  In  general,  however,  it  is  best  to 
buy  as  near  the  source  as  possible,  to 
buy  from  a  house  that  specializes  in  a 
given  item,  and  above  all  to  choose  a 
house  which  has  built  a  reputation 
among  commercial  growers  for 
thorough-going  reliability. 

Beginning  the  Year’s  Operations 

The  first  weeks  of  the  new  year  find 
the  thoughtful  grower  bringing  the 
plans  for  the  coming  season  into  definite 
form.  In  fact,  greenhouse  seed-  sow¬ 
ing  will  begin  in  much  of  American 
Agriculturist  territory  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  the 
average  vegetable  producer  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  work  hard 
enough  or  long  enough  with  his  hands. 
The  danger  is  that  he  be  so  hard 
pressed  with  the  tasks  of  each  day  that 
he  neglects  the  head-work  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  best  management  of  his 
operations.  Intensive  effort  throughout 
the  day  results  in  bodily  weariness  and 
neither  tends  to  encourage  the  long  look 
ahead.  For  this  reason  the  plans  for 
the  season  should  be  developed  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  before  the  rush  is  on. 

Some  say:  “Why  plan  when  you  can 
predict  neither  the  weather  nor  the 
markets?”  Such  being  the  case,  plan¬ 
ning  requires  even  more  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Anyone  can  plan  for  a  certainty. 
It  requires  intensive  thought  to  master 
the  situation  so  well  as  to  be  ready  for 
each  turn  of  conditions.  Suppose  the 
early  cabbage  crop  hangs  on  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  throwing  celery  out 
of  the  running  as  a  second  crop.  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  plant  to  afford  a 
fair  chance  for  both  crop  and  market? 

Advantages  in  Early  Planning 

Advance  planning  offers  clear  cut 
advantages.  Economy  of  land  may  be 
gained.  The  situation  mentioned  above 
may  be  foreseen,  and  better  plants  may 
be  used,  so  making  timely  rnaturity 
reasonably  safe,  and  permitting  the 
more  profitable  crop  to  be  grown  the 
latter  half  of  the  summer.  Plpning 
provides  the  best  possible  distribution 
of  labor,  of  expense  and  of  income.  In 
many  sections  floating  labor  is  hard  to 
get.  An  even  schedule  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  a  few  all-season  men 
rather  than  large  and  small  gangs 
picked  up  according  to  current  needs. 
Expense  and  income  well  distributed 
make  for  better  bank  credit  and  lower 
interest  cost — a  smaller  idle  reserve 
tied  up  without  interest  to  carry  the 
peak  load.  Planning  permits  careful 
study  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  plant  prob¬ 
lems.  The  best  strains  of  seed  are 
often  entirely  sold  out  by  planting 
time.  Planning  makes  it  possible  to 
prepare  land  in  advance,  to  provide  for 
cover  crops  and  proper  rotation,  and 
to  consider  and  relate  all  the  factors  of 
soil,  market,  climate  and  labor  which 
work  together  toward  success  or  failure. 
Best  of  all  it  makes  a  man  think.  It 
leads  to  reading,  study  and  the  asking 
of  questions.  It  leads  to  the  keeping  of 
•  records,  for  a  plan  on  paper  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  records. 


Condon's  &aat  £YXBBEARIN6^T@IA1I^ 

Greatest  all-season  cropper.  Large 
solid,  luscious.  For  market  ana . 
canning.  100,000 jpackates  sold  last/ 
season.  Thousanife  of  testimonials,  f 
Mrs.  Rosie  Hardy,  Pine  River,  Wis.,  1 
writes:  “I  planted  a  15e  packaged 
Finest  I  ever  raised.  Picked  70  bush- ' 
els  already.  Vinesstill  loaded.” 

Condon  Guarantees  YOU  Satisfaction  I  Thiy 

New  Prices  Lowest  of  411/  Garden 

83  years'  experience.  Every  Seed  pedigreed—  I 
carefully  bred.  Selected  from  strong  parent 
plants.  Over  200,000  gardeners  bank  on  them* 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

“CONDON’S  1923  Gard.ii  Si  Farm  Gulda.”  __ 

leOpMres-lOOOillnstratlona.BlgKestlCompIetol 

Tells^How  to  Plan,  Plant  and  Care  For  a  Garden.’ 
Evarythlngln  Soeda.  Shruba,  Bulba,  Planta,  and  Fruit*. 

_  '  Send  postal  i/vou  toant  frte  eatalog  only. 

FDFF  FREE  SEEDS  WITH EVEt^ORpERfROU 

r  ImbEi  CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Rook  River  VaUey  Seed  Farm,  BOX  «0  .ROCKFORD,  ILU 
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BARGAIN 


At  Wholesale 

Markets  advancing,  ^s 
mmect  much  higher  prices 
later.  We  can  save  you  money 
you  Buy  Now.  We  bought  early,  big 
stocks  on  lower  markets  and  are  now  selling  at 
a  big  discount  under  present  prices.  Don’t  buy  Field 
seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality, 
Tested  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  and 
Alsike,  sold  aubiect  to  yonr.  approval  and  governnmnt 
teat.  Write  today  foa  onr  Samples  and  Big  Seed  Gnide  all  FREE. 
American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  Us  ,  Chicago,  III, 

f|^AYg||AHP'nH0rHY~ 

R«d  Clov«r  aad  Timothy  mlx«d--tbe  itaDdArd 
grasses  cannot  be  surpassed  for  hay  and  paa- 
tore  Contains  good  per  cent  clover,  just  right 

*  to  sow.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  sold  on  approv* 

I  al.  subject  to  government  test.  Ask  for  this  mix¬ 
ed  seed  if  you  want  our  greatest  bargain.  jHave 
Pure  Clover,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  and  all 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds  Buy  now.  Prices  are  ad- 

*  vancing  SAMPLES  and  116-p.  catalog  FBEE. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co..  Box  G15  Clarinda,  Iowa 

¥\  n  A  V  The  OSPRAYMO 
V  M  K  A  *  Sprayers 

I  a  “  a  covers  every  need— power  rigs 
.  ^  a  “  •  and  traction  potato  sprayers  to 
a  B  "  hand  pumps.  Strong  Ipressure,  every 

modern  device.  41  years’  experience.  Send 
to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection.  Don't 
buy  a  spra.ver  till  it  comes.  Address 
FIELD  FOHCB  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Syrup  Makers 

Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  plans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and  heavy 
cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest  quality  with 
least  fuel  and  labor.  22  different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue 
and  state  number 
of  trees  you  tap. 

We  also  manu- 
facture  1.  X.  L. 
evaporators  and 
can  f  u  r  n  i  8  li  re¬ 
pairs  for  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703-A  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witb 

Works  in  any  soU .  Makes  'V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owenaboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co«f  lnc> 
Box  252  Owenaborop  Ky« 


1022  ja 


Down 

Easy 

Pay- 

Beats 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


68- 

easiest-operatlDg  ''One-Mgn"  Uand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
power — 4  machines  lo  one.  Moves  like  a 
‘  wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 


payments. 


Send  foi 
Catalog  No.  523 

HERCULES  MFG.  CKk 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Jor 


I 


Will  Pay  for 

,  J Itself  Jn  Two  Weeks 

^  I  *  aCtO^f  Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man's  . 

time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  ImUt  lor  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

D,pt  1  ANDERSON,  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

20  ga.  Hand  and  Shoulder  Gun  .  $1^85 
Luger  pistol  $2 1.50  j  Haversacks  .15  up 
Krag  rifle  $12.50  I  TENTS  $1.95  up 
FullsetArmysteel  letters  andfigures,»l.pO 
15  acres  army  goods.  Illustrated  ca^og 
for  1922 — 372  pages — including  full  and 
highly  interesting  information  (specially 
,  secured)  of  all.  World  War  small  arms, 
mailed  BO  cents.  NEW  circular,  16  page, 
10  cents.  Established  1865.  <  wt  v 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SODBroadwaW^N^jU 


Ditching  Pays  —  Ditching  doesn’t 
cost  money,  but  makes  money.  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farmers  found  this  true 
even  when  they  had  to  blast  400  feet 
of  heavy  shale  to  get  their  ditch. 


I  can’t  get  along  witliout  your  paper 
since  I  have  become  acquainted  with 

44- _ Mves  W  TT  T'Jpw  Ynvk. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


You  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 

IN  YOUR  HOME.  Write  today  for 
It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin.  Manttobn, 
Guitar  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  players.  Yo^ 
cSy  expanse  a^ut  2c  per  day  for  music  and  postage  os^ 

iMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC,  62  Lakeside  Bldg.,  CHICAGd 


Engine  Sale 


B  Write  for  Special  Low 

FREE  Engine  BookI  . 

AWA  MFG.  CO. 

;  Street,  Ottawa,  Kan*.  _ 
jMagMBIdgj^ItttbiirghJJaj 
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Who  Should  Carry  the 
Family  Purse? 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

The  second  remedy  is  to  reform  her 
after  you  marry  her.  Since  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  I  won’t  take  time  to  tell  you 
how  to  try  to  do  it. 

The  third  remedy,  which  is  probably 
the  best,  is  to  shut  your  eyes  and  calm¬ 
ly  let  her  bankrupt  you.  Perhaps  she 
won’t  do  it  after  all,  and  if  she  does 
you  can  start  all  over  again  and  give 
her  another  chance.  She  may  be  a  lot, 
as  I  was  the  first  few  days  I  worked  in 
a  grocery  store.  I  ate  more  candy  than 
my  time  was  worth,  but  the  novelty 
soon  wore  off,  and  my  taste  for  candy 
was  satisfied. 

I  realize  that  it  is  easier  to  have  a 
joint  account  on  a  salary  than  it  is  for 
a  man  in  business.  I  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  keep  accounts,  but  when  our 
check  arrives,  we  do  budget  it,  and  so 
we  both  know  how  much  we  have  for 
incidentals.  A  lot  of  the  so-called  ex¬ 
travagance  in  wives  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  wife  has  no  knowledge 
of  what  she  can  afford  or  how  much 
her  husband  really  earns. 

It  simply  isn’t  a  square  deal  for  a 
man  to  expect  his  wife  to  come  to  him 
for  every  cent  she  wants  to  spend. 
Marriage  is  a  partnership  and  not  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
to  keep  house  for  a  man  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  for  her  board  and  clothes.” 
— H.  L.  C.,  N.  Y. 

“I  believe  every  one  has  a  desire  to 
carry  a  purse.  Whether  we  continue 
to  carry  one  or  turn  it  over  to  another’s 
management,  is  a  question  w’hich  I 
wish  we  might  each  decide  for  our-  I 
selves.  When  I  was  four  years  old,  a  ! 
lady  gave  me  a  small  glass  box  in 
which  for  years  I  stored  my  self-earned 
coins.  These  I  spent  as  I  ohose.  After 
I  was  married  this  little  box  was  of  no 
use  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  morning  that  my  husband 
went  to  work  he  left  his  pocket-book 
with  me  for  safe  keeping.  Hq,  has  con¬ 
tinued  leaving  it  ever  since.  For  some 
time  he  kept  an  account  of  our  expenses 
and  savings,  but  gradually  he  left  that 
for  me,  and  now,  after  fourteen  yeai’s, 
he  does  not  know  the  amount.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  handling  of  money  is  a 
pleasure,  sometimes  it  seems  almost  a 
burden.  Yet  I  can  truly  say  that  ^e 
only  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  the  burial 
of  our  eight-year-old  boy.  However,  I 
feel  I  owe  my  success  with  my  home 
affairs  to  the  little  glass  box  and  my 
mother.” — Mrs.  L.  D.,  Pa. 

And  here  is  a  letter  which  sums  up 
the  whole  question  in  a  business-like, 
sensible  way: 

“The  question  of  ‘Who  should  carry 
the  family  purse?’  is  one  which  should 
be  settled  fairly  definitely  before  mar¬ 
riage.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
can  be  settled  simply  by  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  which  party  shall  control  the 
family  money.  The  problem  of  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  family  finances  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  one.  It  is  a  problem  which  must 
involve  a  great  deal  of  concentrated 
thought  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  to 
be  made.  Unless  this  question  is  set¬ 
tled  early,  much  unhappiness  is  likely 
to  result. 

The  family  money  should  be  handled 
jointly.  The  wife  should  receive  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  her  house¬ 
hold  expenses,  buy  her  clothing  and 
that  of  her  children,  and,  in  short,  to 
meet  all  expenses  which  come  within 
her  domain  as  mother,  homekeeper  and 
housekeeper.  She  is  the  head  of  a  very 
important  enterprise,  and  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  should  have  command  of  the 
finances  necesary  to  it.  In  the  same 
way  the  husband  should  have  his  share, 
according  to  his  business  and  other 
needs.  After  the  money  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  both  husband  and  wife 
is  provided,  a  certain  amount  may  re¬ 
main.  This  can  be  saved  or  invested 
as  they  jointly  decide.  Circumstances 
and  conditions  differ  so  widely  that 
each  couple  must  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves  a  satisfactory  plan  of  apportion¬ 
ing  their  money.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  ‘How  much  of  the  purse 
shall  the  husband  carry?’  and  ‘How 
much  shall  the  wife  carry?’  Right  here 
is  a  chance  to  prove  whether  or  not 
marriage  is  a  partnership.  If  it  is, 
there  will  be  more  than  one  purse!” 
— D.  E.,  N.  Y. 


Common  wood  ashes  are  very  good 
for  scouring  knives  and  forks. 


It  Pays  to  Plant  the  Best 

—  As  PRACTICAL  farmers  and  seed  growers,  we  have  learned  to  look 
at  things  from  the  farmer’s  viewpoint.  Our  own  experience  has  taught 
us  the  wisdom  of  planting  the  best  seed  obtainable.  For  instance,  we  have 
just  paid  $15.00  a  pound  for  the  seed  of  a  greenhouse  cucumber  to  plant 
another  season.  This  emphasis  on  quality  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
satisfactorily  serve  critical  gardeners  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century. 

Select  Direct  from  This  List 

Make  your  1923  selection  from  these  dependable  varieties  —  un¬ 
excelled  for  family  use.  Ever^  packet  is  full-size-^no  skimping. 


Bountifuf  Green  Pod  .... 

Wardwell’s  Wax . 

,  Golden  Bantam . 

De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  .  .  . 

,  Gregory’s  Surprise  (earliest) 
.  Gregory’s  Excelsior  .  .  .  . 


,  Gradus  (Prosperity). 


1.70 

1.80 

1.20 

1.95 

1.70 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.70 


L 


Beet  .  .  . 
Carrot  .  . 
Cabbage 
Cucumber 
Lettuce  . 
Onions 
Radish 
Radish 
Spinach  . 
Squash  . 
Squash  . 
Squash  . 
Tomatoe  . 
Tomatoe  . 
Turnip 
Turnip  .  . 
Turnip .  . 


Gregory’s  Crosby  Egyptian 

Prize  Danvers . . 

All  Seasons . 

Davis  Perfect . 

Black  Seeded  Tennis  Bail  .  . 
Southport  Yellow  Globe  .  . 

Scarlet  Globe . 

Whitelcicle . 

New  Zealand . 

Delicious . 

Blue  Hubbard . 

Warted  Hubbard . 

Bonny  Best . 

Greater  Baltimore . 

White  Egg . 

Purple  Top  'White  Globe  .  . 
American  Ruta  Baga  .  .  . 


Sent  Postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

A  $1  Garden  of  Flowers  Given  With  Every  $5  Order 

It  your  order  amounts  to  $5,  cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  with  express  or  money  order 
and  we  will  let  you  select  from  our  large  Illustrated  catalog  Flower  Seeds  to  the  value  of  $1.  These 
fine  Flower  Seeds  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid,  without  any  additional  charge  whatever,  providing 
your  order  is  mailed  not  later  than  jFeb.  Jst.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  your  selection,  send  us  the 
advertisement  and  $5,  mailing  them  before  Feb.  1st.  We  will  acknowledge  receipt  and  send  you  our 
1923  Catalog.  Make  selection  at  your  leisure;  the  seeds  will  be  sent  you  whenever  it  is  most  conveni¬ 
ent  for  you  to  receive  them. 

Bi^  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on  request 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  In  Business  Continuously 

13  Elm  Street  Since  1856. 

Marblehead,  Mats. 


Pkg. 

K-Ib.  1-lb. 

2-lb, 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.75 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.75 

.20 

.30 

.50 

.15 

.30 

.50 

.85 

.15 

J25 

.40 

.70 

.15 

.30 

.50 

.85 

.30 

.45 

.80 

.15 

.30 

.45 

.80 

.25 

.40 

.70 

Pkg. 

Oz. 

x-lb. 

.  .10 

.20 

.35 

.10 

.30 

.85 

.10 

J5 

.75 

.10 

.20 

.60 

.10 

.25 

,65 

.10 

.35 

.95 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.50 

.10 

.15 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.10 

.30 

.90 

.05 

.25 

.65 

10 

.30 

.85 

.10 

.35 

1.25 

.10 

.15 

.25 

.05 

.15 

.30 

.10 

.15 

.30 

Grow  what 

you  eat 

It  is  a  crime  to  pay  store  prices 
when  you  can  grow  and  store 
the  fat  of  the  land,  fresh  and  at 
its  best,  right  on  your  own  place. ' 
Lack  of  time  is  no  excuse — a 
Planet  Jr.  No.  4  combination 
seeder  and  wheel  hoe  makes 
planting  your  entire  garden  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Change  a 
single  bolt  and  you  have  a  handy, 
light,  clean-working  wheel  hoe 
which  will  cut  the  weeds  and 
cost  of  living  down  and  keep  the, 
family  living  high  right  through 
the  season.  Planet  Jr.  No.  4 
earns  back  its  cost  the  first  year. 
A  boy  or  woman  can  operate  it 
and  have  fun  doing  it,  too. 

Planet  Jr.  Seeders  are  known  every¬ 
where  for  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity. Planet  Jr.  cultivators  (hand, 
horse  and  tractor)  are  the  boast  of 
those  who  cultivate  for  profit.  Send  for 
new  catalogshowing  the  Planet  Jr.  line. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  36 

5th  A  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jn 


Thit  mark  and  the 
flame  ^'Planet  /r.’* 
idemify  aurproducu 


BELL  BRAND 

Michigan  Grown 


Send  For 
IsbelPs 
1923 
Cataiog 


Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  wonderful  yield.  Hardiness  and  vitality  are  bred  into  Isbell 
seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual — the  author¬ 
itative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  with  it  FREE, 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  808  Mechanic  St.  (43)  lackson,  IVHIch. 


Do  You  Want  to  Earn 
Money  to  Help  Out 
on  the  Shortage  From 
Farm  Receipts? 

Quite  a  few  farmers  who  have  had 
a  bad  year  are  supplementing  their 
farm  income  by  doing  some  special  sales 
work  for  the  good  old  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  their  own  county. 

If  you  feel  that  $25  or  $50  extra  per 
week  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
your  income,  why  not  start  acting  as  our 
special  subscription  representative  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months. 

Even  though  you  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  selling,  you  surely  know 
the  farmer’s  need  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  with  its  many  recent  improve¬ 
ments.  In  selling  American  Agriculturist 
to  new  readers  you  are  really  conferring 
a  favor  on  every  man  whose  subscription 
you  secure. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  new  proposi¬ 
tion  to  farmers  who  wish  to  increase 
their  regular  income  by  acting  as  our 
subscription  representatives. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highe.st 
reference.^.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured, 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

FREE  CATALOG  FARM  BARGAINS 

Selected  throughoufSunnySouthernJersey."  Ideal  fruit, 
poultry  and  truck  section.  Map  and  photos.  Write  to-day. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  549-AO  Landis  Are.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1 


50 


Better  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name — direct  to 
you,  no  dealers,  no  middlemen.  43 
years’  reputation  for  .square  dealing. 


« 


Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  price  list  which  quotes  new 
and  attractive  prices  is  now  ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
1923  Cataiog  to-day  —  NOW 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1130  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly 
trees 


Fll 


KELLOGG’S 

1923 


Stop  payii 
prices  for  Strs 


.  paying  high 
'prices  for  Strawberries. 
Write  for  our  beautiful, 
^  big,  new  Strawberry  Book 


how 


9  your  own.big 
^  ors  tbe  many  pi 
5  STRAWBERRY 


&sy  and  profitable  it  is  to  grow 


li^n^big  red  berries.  Book 


k  pictures  in  eoN  ^ 
rise  winning  KELLOGG  THOROBRED  ^ 
PLANTS  — aUo  describes  six  Kellogg  ^ 

S  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens  l 

2  at  Special  Low  Prices,  from  $2.86  up.  Tells  how! 
»  thousands  of  families  are  picking  Strawberries  ■ 
S  from  May  until  snow  flies,  from  Kellogg’s  Ever-  I 
2  bearing  Gardens  and  making  big  cash  profits  be-  • 
^  sides.  Also  tells  about  the  most  wonderful  bsrrj  ever  2 
^  brought  out— Kellogg’s  ^ 

*  New  $50,000  Everbearer  — _ _ 

Where  It  came  from— Who  brought  it 
—and  Why  it  coat  $50,000.  Book 
^  tolls  all.  It’s  i'>ee. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO, 

^  Box  3101 

THREE  RtVERS 
V/.  MICH. 

""Oiid 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 

Are  Northern  Grown 


Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They  include 
standard  varieties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums 
and  Cherries,  also  Small  Fruits.  We  especially 
recommend  Barnes’  one-year-old  Apple  Trees. 
They  stand  transplanting  remarkably  we  1  and 
make  rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  PKBE  Fruit  Book  and  Price 
List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from  nurserymen 
with  long  established  reputation. 


Box  15  Yalesville,  Conn. 


prices— biggest  varieties— behest 
quality  BYoits— EvergreenS'-o^hrub* 
r  bery.  etc.  Real  Bargains- -12  Black- 
I  berries,  $1;  20  Black  or  Red  Ras]^  ~~ 
J  ries,  $1;  12  Concord  Grapesll;  3  R 
bushes,  fl:  100  Evergreens.  $2.50; 

12  Apple  Trees,  4  ft.  average,  $3.15. 

I  EARX  FERRlS  NURSERV  CO . 

*  785  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 

Lota  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38  years 
i  n  the  business.  No  other  book  like 
it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

270  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Mdc 


FRUIT  TREES 


Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  119,  CleTeland,  Tenn. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  ~ 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  Peach  trees. 
Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Barberry  hedging. 
Guaranteed.  Write  lor  new  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Desk  25  Westmintter,  Md. 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

GENEVA,  OHIO 


ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEEK  HOUSE 


Tnrrc  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
1  lUlLO  roses,  shrubs  and  SMALL  FRUITS 

Se?!d  for  FREE,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

John  Reilly  Nurseries,  180  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

CTDAWDITDDV  DI  AMTC  *^^  00  per  100(1.  History  and 
OIKAYYdLKIvI  rLrtlllO,  vulualile  illustrated  book 

free.  You  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY- 
4  kinds  and  latest  catalog  all 
sent  for  2c.  stamp  to  introduce 

COOK  SEED  CO..  WATERFORD.  N.  Y. 


Do  W  e  Prune  T  oo  Severely? 

Prominent  Growers  Say  ''Yes'' 


^‘T^URING  the  first  year  my  apple 

J-/ trees  are  trimmed  back  to  about 
two  feet  high  and  with  three  branches,” 
writes  Arthur  Sill  of  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.  “During  the  second  year  they 
receive  practically  no  trimming,  while 
in  the  third  season  I  cut  out  a  few  of 
the  inside  limbs  which  cross.  During 
the  next  two  seasons  little  trimming  is 
made.  That  which  is  done,  however,  is 
to  develop  the  tree  into  a  shape  which 
conforms  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
ideal  type, 

“The  older  trees  receive  enough  prun¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  suckers  and  to  take 
out  enough  branches  to  admit  light  and 
spray  materials.  According  to  my  ob¬ 
servations,  I  believe  the  tendency  is  to 
over-prune  apple  trees,  especially  while 
young.  To  renovate  real  old  apple 
trees,  the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  cut 
down  radically  just  above  the  branches 
which  have  an  outward  tendency.  The 
sides  of  the  tree  are  then  thinned.  To 
facilitate  matters  early  in  the  spring,  I 
suggest  that  as  much  orchard  work  as 
possible  be  done  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  weather  permits.” 

Right  Pruning  the  First  Three  Years 

“During  the  first  three  years  my  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  trimmed  only  enough  to 
avoid  crotch  limbs  and  to  guide  the 
shape  which  seems  nearest  to  the  per¬ 
fect  tree,”  is  the  message  of  C.  R. 
Howard  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
“During  the  next  two  years  I  keep 
constant  watch  of  the  trees  and  cut 
them  back  when  the  growth  is  ab¬ 
normal.  The  older  trees  are  pruned  in 
the  late  winter,  when  the  branches  are 
not  frozen.  To  renovate  an  old  apple 
orchard  I  would  cultivate  and  fertilize 
the  ground  to  encourage  new  growth. 
Then,  I  would  cut  back  the  trees  mer¬ 
cilessly. 

“To  put  the  commercitl  orchards  in 
good  shape  for  next  season,  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  particular  attention  upon 
the  removal  of  dead  wood,  crossed 
limbs  and  a  little  outside  thinning  of 
the  branches  where  they  grow  too 
closely  together.  I  do  not  remove  out¬ 
side  branches  except  where  two  are 
present,  and  if  there  is  only  room  for 
one  I  will  remove  the  upper  one.” 

“It  is  my  practice  to  give  no  pruning 
to  apple  trees  under  three  years  old,” 
writes  J.  A.  Hepworth  of  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  “Between  three  and  five 
years  old  I  merely  prune  out  the  inter¬ 
locking  or  crossed  branches.  The  old 
trees  are  pruned  at  any  time  between 
November  and  April,  when  weather  and 
labor  conditions  permit.  I  keep  out  the 
sprouts  and  thin  out  the  branches  for 
light  and  air  a  little  bit  every  year. 

Tendency  to  Over-prune 

“It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
tendency  among  fruit  growers  is 
toward  over-pruning  of  apple  trees.  If 
I  were  to  renovate  real  old  apple  trees 
this  coming  season,  I  would  head  them 
back  severely.  It  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  get  an  old  apple  tree  in  right 
condition.  In  general,  I  think  that 
pruning  should  be  done  every  year 
rather  than  occasional  severe  pruning.” 

“During  the  first  three  years  that  I 
have  young  apple  trees,  I  simply  cut 
out  all  crotches  and  crossed  limbs  and 
keep  the  tree  open;  in  fact,  this  is  my 
practice  until  the  tree  is  five  years  old,” 
writes  T.  E.  Cross  of  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  “The  older  trees  are  pruned 
whenever  there  is  time,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  young  trees,  I  aim 
in  my  pruning  to  retain  as  much  leaf 
surface  and  bearing  wood  as  possible. 
Sometimes  I  believe  that  the  tree  is 


injured  by  over-pruning.  In  the  case 
of  real  old  apple  trees,  the  means  of 
renovation  vary  with  the  shape  and 
condition  of  the  tree. 

“Until  the  young  trees  begin  to  bear 
I  thin  as  little  as  possible  and  from 
my  observation  in  recent  years,  I  think 
the  tendency  has  been  to  cut  the  trees 
too  low.  The  limbs  come  down  quickly 
enough  when  loaded  with  fruit  and 
should  not  over-lap.” 

Profit  by  Past  Experience 

“In  my  apple  orchards  I  have  Bald¬ 
win  and  King  in  solid  blocks  and  also 
the  same  varieties  interplanted  with 
one  another,”  writes  D.  J.  Marvin  of 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  “If  I  was  to  do 
the  same  job  over,  I  should  specialize 
on  the  following  varieties :  Baldwin, 
King,  Wealthy,  Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh 
and  Winesap.  At  present  my  trees  are 
spaced  32  feet  apart,  but  for  new  plant¬ 
ings  I  would  set  them  40  x  40  feet.  As 
the  trees  get  older  they  interlock  and 
make  difficult  picking.  I  have  eight 
acres  in  apples. 

“To  bring  my  apples  into  early  bear¬ 
ing  I  care  for  the  trees  and  the  soil  by 
practising  rotation  of  crops,  consisting 
of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  The 
clover  is  plowed  under  in  the  second  year. 
This  rotation  is  continued  for  15  years, 
when  the  orchard  is  left  in  sod  and  used 
as  a  night  pasture  for  my  cows.  I 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the 
blossoms  fall  and  again  about  10  days 
after.  During  the  rotation  of  crops  I 
give  the  orchard  a  gcxid  coat  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.” 

Choice  Varieties  Are  Baldwin  and  Spy 

“My  principal  varieties  are  Baldwin 
and  Spy,”  writes  John  H.  Lewis  of 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  “These  are 
planted  in  solid  blocks.  I  have  also  one 
row  of  Belleflower,  two  rows  of  Russet, 
one  row  of  the  two  varieties  mixed,  one 
row  of  King  and  two  rows  mixed,  a 
block  of  King  and  a  third  orchard  with 
all  mixed  varieties.  If  I  was  to  do  tha 
same  job  over  again  I  should  plant  the 
apples  in  blocks,  with  cherries  inter¬ 
planted  between  them.  The  varieties 
of  apples  I  would  use  would  be  Spy, 
Greening  and  Baldwin.  At  present  my 
trees  are  spaced  30  x  30  feet,  but  in 
new  plantings  I  would  space  them 
60  X  60  feet  because  they  need  more 
chance  to  branch  and  more  sunlight 
for  color.  I  now  have  10  acres  in  ap¬ 
ples  and  do  not  plan  to  set  out  any 
more  this  coming  season. 

“Since  my  trees  are  all  old  and  large 
I  have  never  given  them  special  culti¬ 
vation,  except  to  trim  them  heavily 
when  I  first  purchased  the  farm  10 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  they  have 
received  lighter  trimming.  I  fertilize 
the  orchard  with  barnyard  manure  and 
spray  about  three  times  a  season.  My 
apples-  are  usually  sold  in  bulk,  as  that 
seems  to  be  the  best  way  in  this  locality. 
The  general  •  run  of  orchards  in  this 
section  is  small.” 


Protect  Orchard  Trees — Valuable 
fruit  trees  are  likely  to  be  girdled  by 
mice  and  rabbits  if  deep  snows  lay  on 
ground  for  a  long  period.  Remove  grass 
from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  mound  a 
little  earth  around  it;  this  will  help  to 
prevent  injury  by  mice.  Close  mesh 
wire,  tar  paper  or  wood  veneer  bound 
with  tarred  string  around  the  trunk  to 
a  height  of  twenty  inches  will  give 
protection  from  rabbits. 


Your  paper  is  very  popular. — Philip 
Menges,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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OPO  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


:f  ~None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III- 

Buy  Your  Seed  Now! 

Let  your  money 
buy  our  pure- 
tested  —  native 
seed.  Prices  are 
right.  Ask  for 
free  samples. 

Complete  Farm 
Seed  Catalog:  Free. 

'  W  Inc..  I.andisvillp-  I  a^c.  Co.,  Pa, 


M  SWEET  M 

Clover 

JESSBu. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM 

TJnhuHed.  Have  big  stock  high¬ 
est  quality  scarifiea  hulled  seed 
at  Special  Money-Saving  Prices. 
We  specialize  on  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  and  quote  them  at  Special 
Bargain  Prices.  Write  today  for 
FR^  SAMPLES^pecial  prices 
and  big  seed  guide.  ALL  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  91S  Chicago,  III. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Before  Buying. 

A.  0.  ALORIDOE  SONS  Est.xljlished  1S89  Fi.hrrs,  N.  Y. 


"D  Y  paying  the  top  market  prices  for 
furs.we  have  earned  the  friendship 
of  thousands  of  trappers  and  shippers. 
No  shipment  is  too  small— no  shipment 
is  too  large.  Check  is  always  mailed 
same  day  your  shipment  is  received. 


Valuable  market  information  and 
little  hints  which  mean  money  to 
you  are  included  IT  IC  CDpF 
m  our  price  list.  *  *  Iw  F  l\£iC 
Stnd  for  yorvrs  today 
A  post  card  will  do 


^SEDELMAN5C0.1NC 

*  Dept.  52,  333  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wp  TAN  THEM— YOU  -WEAR  THEM 

—YOUR  OWN  HORSE’  /i  '  \  AND  COW  HIDES 


Stylish  garments,  warm  and  dur¬ 
able.  made  to  order  from  HUKSK, 
COW  or  fur-beariug  animals.  Gloves 
and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Save  50  to  75  per 
cent.  We  tan  them— you  wear 
them. 

Fur  garments  repaired 
and  remodelled. 

Free  32p  Catalogue.  How 

to  prepare  skins;  shows 
styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning.  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


ROCH¬ 
ESTER  FUR 
DRESSING  CO. 


It  P] 


662  WEST 
END  AVE. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  COW 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr, 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  is  a  university 
graduate,  who  has  consistently 
declined  all  other  allurements  that 
he  may  make  the  most  of  his 
farm.  In  his  delightful  little  book, 
the  reader  finds  the  charm  of 
quiet  but  resourceful  farm  life  in 
“  the  cow  country”  sympatheti¬ 
cally  set  forth  by  one  who  lives  it 
day  by  day. 

Illustrated  $1.50 
At  all  bookstores  or  from 

TheMACMlLLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


BOOK  ON 
DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address 
by  the  author. 

America’s  Pioneer  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dog  Remedies  129  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


/ 


If  Your  Deafer  does  not  handle 


o  Down 


Puis  this  O Ida-Tan 
Metal-  io-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.50  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metol- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


FtratOIde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  bsmeae  bo^.  Lears  all  about  oar  $7.60 
down  and  easy  paymant  oaer  and  the  Oide-Taa 
metal  baroess. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Depf.  3061 

iSth  Straet  and  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  tti. 


at  Owners’  Prices 

Make  your  selection  now  and  be  ready  for  prof¬ 
itable  season;  110,000,000  peoi  le  ci  nstantly 
demanding  fresh  eggs  and  fov,  1  at  top  prices. 
Fascinating,  healthful  occupation,  pleasant 
homes  and  good  incomes  on  the  man.v  stocked 
and  equipped  poultry  farms  in  this  big  Free 
Illustrated  Catalog. 

In  Sunny  Southern  Jersey  close  Philad^  Ip*  in  and  New 
York  markets— 14i^  acres  just  outside  village,  10  acres 
tillage  for  trucking,  berries.and  pouliryjvioodlot,  va¬ 
riety  fruit,  a.=paragus;  excelk  nt  6-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  hous  -,  etc.  To  settle 
affai  s  only  $3500,  flock  poultry, 
hor-  too'.s.  s'-'!’, son’s  crops  in- 
phivlc  l.  Dcu'i  h  P'xe  98.  Many 
orhe-H  from  $'0n  uo  tbrouRhout 
33  bU*itC8.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
1 50  R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C« 


NEW. 

WITTE 

’Throttling 
Govarnor 

ENGINE  —  simple— Wondorful. 

Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Listillaf  e.  Starts 
without  cranking.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
perfect.  Years  Ahead— Dollars  Better.  New  Catalog 
FREE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
lEOO  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1800  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
13 L  Premont  Street,  >  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EMPIRE 
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What  is  the  best 
general  purpose 
walking  plow  for 
the  East  ? 

;  LE 

made  in  the  East 
for  all  conditions, 
especially  Itohy 
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Farmers  Back  College  Needs 

News  from  the  Snow-Clad  Farms  of  New  York 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

t^ow  Btecl  wheels^  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loadings  and  haulingr  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new, 
FMPIRF  Heduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
hlfirinkMfg.Co.,Bo$37t)Qiiincy,  III. 


New  YORK  state  Conference  of 
P^arm  Organizations  met  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  the  evening  of  January  5th,  to 
give  consideration  to  problems  effect¬ 
ing  all  the  farmers  and  all  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  State.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  outlined  to  the  Board  the 
deplorable  conditions  at  the  College 
which  exist  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
buildings  for  housing  the  different 
activities. 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  by 
the  farmers  of  the 'State  to  the  needs 
of  the  College  and  recommendations  to 
the  State  were  made  by  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  two  years  ago  for  a  build¬ 
ing  program  which  when  completed  will 
give  New  York  State  a  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  keeping  with  the  State’s 
greatest  industry. 

Governor  Smith  in  his  first  adminis¬ 
tration  approved  this  building  program 
as  'recommended  by  the  farmers,  and  ‘ 
the  Legislature  made  the  appropriation 
for  a  dairy  building,  the  first  unit  in  the 
program.  Governor  Miller,  while  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  building 
plans,  did  not  think  that  there  was 
money  available  to  carry  the  program 
forward  at  the  time,  and  the  program 
was  therefore  held  up. 

Conditions  at  the  College  are  so  bad 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  room 
that  the  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  more  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
program  as  it  was  planned  two  years 
ago,  and  voted  unanimously  to  so  rec- 
omrnend  to  Governor  Smith  and  the  new 
administration.  Senator  Blauvelt  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 
Board  stated^  that  he  was  sure  that 
Governor  Smith  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  completing  the  college 
building  program  as  rapidly  as  the 
finances  of  the  State  would  permit. 

Discuss  Building  Needs  of  State  Fair 

Some  discussion  was  given  by  the 
Board  to  the  building  needs  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Grounds.  There  is 
need  for  a  _  Horticultural  Building  as 
was  stated  in  one  of  our  recent  issues 
and  there  is  also  need  of  a  Coliseum. 
,E.  R.  Zimmer,  Secretary  of  the  New 
^ork  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association 
made  the  point  at  the  meeting  that  his 
Association  was  interested  in  having 
a  Coliseum  built  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
before  the  Horticultural  Building  was 
built,  because  the  Coliseum  might  be 
deciding  factor  in  getting  the 
Worlds  Dairy  Congress  to  come  to 
Syracuse  in  1923.  Mr.  Zimmer  also 
’-’ade  a  very  fair  statement.  He  said 
^  at  his  Association  would  work  in  full 
harmony  with  the  other  organizations^ 
on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  matters, 
and  that  his  Association  would  not  have 
suggested  the  building  of  a  Coliseum 
before  the  Horticultural  Building  had 
he  been  informed  that  there  had  been 
an  agreement  by  the  Conference  Board 
that  the  Horticultural  Building  should 
come  first.  The  Conference  Board 
aid  the  matter  of  the  State  Fair  build- 
'ngs  on  the  table  until  it  was  definitely 
decided  whether  or  not  the  World’s 
Dairy  Congress  would  come  to  Syracuse. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock  resigned  his  posi- 
f’on  as  secretary  of  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Oi'ganizations  because 
of  so  many  other  pressing  duties  and  E. 
R.  Eastman  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Farmers  in  northern  New  York  are 
suffering  from  a  droughth  as  severe 
as  any  normaly  encountered  in  summer 
months.  Not  in  many  years  have 
springs  and  wells  gone  dry  in  December 
and  Christmas  found  farmers  drawing' 
water  for  their  stock  or  driving  them 
long  distances  to  drink.  Each  day  finds 
more  rnen  in  the  northern  counties  at 
their  wits  end  to  provide  water  for  their 
animals  and  for  their  homes  too  in  a 
number  of  instances.  _  Some  of  the  older 
men  say  that  a  similar  condition  pre¬ 
vailed  about  42  years  ago. 

Clover  in  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties  went  into  winter  ip  very 
good  condition,  and  bids  fair  fop  a  goo'd 
rop  for  ■^e  next  season.  Tne  covering 
of  snow  has  been  very  fight  so  far,  a 
total  of  only  some  five  six  inches  on 


the  average  by  the  20th  of  December, 
and  most  of  that  coming  in  the  last 
week. 

Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange  is 
inaugurating  a  move  for  a  uniform  text 
book  law  for  Jefferson  County,  for  those 
schools  outside  of  cities  or  any  union 
free  school  district  maintaining  an 
academic  department.  Such  a  law  has 
been  functioning  in  St.  Lawrence  county 
and  giving  satisfaction.  With  the  “hit 
or  miss”  text  book  system,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  for  the  renter  to  fit 
out  his  children  with  a  complete  set  of 
books,  only  to  find  the  following*  year 
when  he  moves  to  an  adjoining  town 
that  he  must  go  all  the  way  around 
again  as  the  books  used  in  the  new 
school  are  different. — W.  I  R 


IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

,  Campaign  for  raising 

funds  tor  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  com- 
mittees  have  been  appointed  to  canvass 
each_  town.  The  seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  was 
held  recently,  with  separate  sessions  in 
the  morning  and  combined  meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  The  speakers  were  Miss 
Jennie  Jones,  Montgomery  Robinson 
1  Wagenen.  The  Nichols 

Male  Quarte,tte  furnished  the  music. 
Farmers  are  generally  talking  about 
the  pool.  Non-poolers  held  a  festive 
occasion  at  their  new  plant  in  Owego 
recently.  Poolers  claim  they  are  mak- 
ing  the  most  out  of  their  dairies,  and 
non-poolers  claim  the  same,  though  be¬ 
moaning  the  cost  of  hauling.  Some  feel 
better  regarding  the  milk  situation  and 
some  do  not.  The  price  paid  for  milk 
is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  feed 
and  labor.  Farmers  receive  45  to  60 
cents  for  butter,  e.:gs  54  to  65  cents 
a  dozen,  potatoes  60  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel.  Hogs  are  selling  from  $10  to 
20. — Mrs.  D.  B. 

Chenango  Co. — Farm  Bureau  and 
League  meetings  have  been  most  im¬ 
portant  lately.  Farmers  are  discussing 
the  distressing  price  and  the  pool  more 
than  anything  else.  Poolers  are  getting 
attendance  at  their  meetings,  while  non¬ 
poolers’  meetings,  do  not  so  much.  Just 
now  there  seems  to  be  a  little  better 
feeling  toward  the  pool,  due,  I  believe, 
to  bettp  prices  and  a  little  more  in¬ 
formation  being  given.  Cabbage  and 
potatoes  are  about  all  that  is  being 
sold  except  milk.  ,  Potatoes  have  not 
been  bringing  enough  to  pay  for  rais¬ 
ing  them  generally.  In  a  few  cases 
they  have  trucked  them  for  35  to  40 
miles,  and  have  sold  small  quantities 
for  $1.  Most  have  gone  around  50 
cents. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


Poultry  Schools  Successful 

The  series  of  poultry  schools  ar 
ranged  by  the  County  Poultry  Com 
mittee  of  Suffolk  County  are  proving 
very  successful,  as  many  as  200  poul- 
trymen  attending  a  single  session.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  65,000  to  76,000 
hens  to  be  carried  over  this  winter  are 
represented  in  the  flocks  of  the  poultry- 
men  present  at  the  meetings.  A  char¬ 
ter  has  been  issued  to  the  Acme  Duck 
Farm,  Inc.,  of  Eastport.  Capital  stock 
to  the  value  of  $15,000  has  been  issued. 
The  concern  operates  the  plant  of  the 
late  Hugh  G.  Seamans. 


Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the  old  pump 
with  a  modern  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  nioney  for  you.  Have 
fresh,running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 

MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Si|stem$ 


are  adding  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  /e«s  work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  is 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water — always  well  tenrtperature.  Cows 
drink  more,  give  more  milk.  Water 
for  fire  protection.  Power  for  all 
small  power  jobs.  Low  priced.  Write 
for  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

859  Third  Street,  Milwaukee.Wis. 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  Wo  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  roofing,  pulleys, 
belting  and  machine  tools.  We 
save  money  by  cutting  out  in- 
between  profit  and  bookkeeping. 
You  get  that  saving. 

Grt  our  cdtafoi/  (in<l  /iriccs  iio>i\ 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 


810  Bko.41)  St. 


Uteca,  N.  V 


lowest 

FAMOUS 

H  &  Z  LINE  OF 
WOOD  SAWS 
Most  complete  line  on  the  market.  Sold  direct  at 
lowestfactory  prices.  Over  jo  styles — a  size  and 
style  for  every  use — from  frame  at  J9.80  to  com¬ 
plete  portable  rig;  for  cord  wood,  poles,  timbers, 
lumber, shingles,  -for farmers,  wood  merch¬ 
ants,  contractors;  sold  on  trial;  money  back 
if  not  satisfied;  ^io,ooo  bond  in  bank,  /  i. 
backs  paaiantee.  Don’t  buy  until  you  J 
get  Free  Catalog  of  most  surpri.sing  L^lSPO 
values. — Write  for  it  today,  sr  4  4  / 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.  hkm.kvii.i.k, 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 

EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


PATENTED 


OCT.  SIB  1918.  PRICE  TO  INTRODUCE  ONI. Y  Ofl 

[DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTERl 


need  any  experience  or  practice  to  use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR 
t-u  1  ILK.  It  comes  to  you  ready  for  imstant  use,  and  five  minutes  after  you  receive  it  you 
can  have  your  hair  cut  better^  that  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  closely  or  trim  as  long  as  you  wish  It  to  be.  No  clippers  or 
scis.sors  are  needed  with  the  DUPLEX  ;  it  finishes  the  work  completely.  It  cuts  the  front 
hair  long  and  the  back  hair  short.  Trims  around  the  ears,  etc. 

.  Jo  very  short  time  you  wiU  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The  price  today 

is  $2.00,  but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  will  accept  this  advertisement  the  same  as 
$1.00  Cash.  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  with, ONLY  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  the  DUPLEX 
AUTOMATIC  I-IAIR  CUTTFIR,  ready  for  instant  use.  postage  i)aid,  to  any  address  Send 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED.  ^ 

DUPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO.  DEPT.  230  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


/ 
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9;^^Wishbone 

Valveless  ~  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


%<»«<><»»»#  %1MI 


$10 


m 

up 


Unquestionably 

the  best  way  to  raise  chicks^ 

TTrYiir  iinr1i>r  A  ^RAsvto  reffulate.reaulres  hardly  any  sut 


PUT  every  one  of  your  chicks  under  a 
Wishbone  Brooder.  You’ll  get  better 
chickens — stronger  and  healthier  chickens. 
No  more  losses— the  Wishbonegives  every 
chick  exactly  the  right  amount  of  heat  and 
fresh  air  in  any  weather.  They’re  bound  to 
thrive,  to  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

The  Wishbone  is  beautifully  constructed 
—it  is  simple,  economical,  and  absolutely 
trouble-proof.  Many  thousands  are  in  use 
in  all  parts  ofthe  country— every  one  giving 
100%  satisfaction,  even  in  coldest  Canada. 


Easy  to  regulate.requires  hardly  any  super¬ 
vision,  nothing  ever  goes  wrong.  Touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and  a  hot  blue  flame 
shoots  right  up.  No  priming,  no  pre-heating. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet  and  testi¬ 
monials  NOW.  PRICES— Four  sizes:  50-100 
chicks,  $10.  350  chicks,  $16.  500  chicks,  $19. 
1,000  chicks,  $22.  A  little  higher  in  the  far 
west.  To  insure  yourself  a  successful  season, 
send  us  your  order  today.  Our  full  money- 
back  guarantee  protects  you,  and  your 
brooder  will  be  shipped  immediately. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO.,  405  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


1 OOO  EOOS 

In  EVERY  HEN 


If  You  Keep  Chickens 

CUT  THIS  OUT 


“The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry 
business  has  always  been  that  the  lay¬ 
ing  life  of  a  hen  was  too  short”  says 
Henry  Trafford,  International  Poultry 
Expert  and  Breeder,  for  nearly  eight¬ 
een  years  Editor  of  Poultry  Success. 

The  average  pullet  lays  150  eggs.  If 
kept  the  second  year,  she  may  lay  100 
more.  Then  she  goes  to  market.  Yet, 
it  has  been  scientifically  established 
that  every  pullet  is  born  or  hatched 
with  over  one  thousand  minute  egg 
germs  in  her  system — and  will  lay  them 
on  a  highly  profitable  basis  over  a  period 
of  four  to  six  years’  time  if  given  proper 
care. 

How  to  work  to  get  1,000  eggs  from 
every  hen ;  how  to  get  pullets  laying 
early ;  how  to  make  the  old  hens  lay 
like  pullets ;  how  to  keep  up  heavy  egg 
production  all  through  cold  winter 
months  when  eggs  are  highest ;  triple 


egg  production :  make  slacker  hens 
hustle :  $5.00  profit  from  every  hen  in 
six  winter  months.  These  and  many 

other  money  making  poultry  secrets 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Trafford’s  “1,000 
EGG  HEN”  system  of  poultry  raising, 
one  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper  who  keeps  six  hens  or  more. 
Eggs  should  go  to  a  dollar  or  more  a 

dozen  this  winter.  This  means  big 

profit  to  the  poultry  keeper  who  gets 
the  eggs.  Mr.  Trafford  tells  how.  If 
you  keep  chickens  and  want  them  to 
make  money  for  you,  cut  out  this  ad 
and  send  it  with  your  name  and 

address  to  Henry  Trafford,  Suite 
870  W.  Herald  Building,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  free  copy  of  “The 
1,000  EGG  HEN”  will  be  sent  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 


A  New  Discovery 
Makes  Hens  Lay 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  and 
quickly  double  his  profits  by  doubling 
his  egg  yield  through  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  M.  B.  Smith,  a  Kansas 
City  chemist. 

Working  along 
entirely  original 
lines,  Mr.  Smith 
discovered  why 
hens  lay  less  in 
winter  than  in 
summer,  and  per¬ 
fected  a  formula 
that  turns  loafers 
into  layers  and 
profit  makers. 

Within  five  or  six  days  this  discovery, 
which  is  called  Ditto  Egg  Tablets,  will  re¬ 
juvenate  your  flock.  Your  hens  will  go 
strutting  afid  cackling  about  with  red  combs 
and  full  of  life  and  pep.  Every  nest  will 
yield  an  egg  hearly  every  day  in  the  week, 
which  means  a  lot,  since  eggs  are  certain 
to  sell  for  60  cents  or  more.  This  is  not 
guess  work  as  over  100,000  successful  poultry 
raisers  testify  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith  s 
products. 

Although  different  from  anything  you  ever 
heard  of.  Ditto  Egg  Tablets  are  easily  ad- 
ministered  by  simply  dropping  in  drinking 
water. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Smith  you  can  double 
or  triple  your  egg  yield,  that  he  offers  to 
send  two  large  $1  packages  of  Ditto  Egg 
Tablets  (enough  for  a  season)  to  any  reader 
who  will  write  for  them.  If  you  are  satisfied 
they  cost  only  $1  on  this  introductory  offer, 
otherwise,  nothing. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  M.  B.  Smith,  1210  Coca  Cola  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  two  $1  packages  will 
be  mailed  immediately.  When  they  arrive, 
pay  the  postman  pnly  $1  and  postage.  Use 
the  tablets  10  days.  If  you  are  not  getting 
more  eggs  or  are  not  satisfied  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  simply  return  unused  tablets  and  your 
money  will  be  returned  immediately  without 
question.  A  big  Kansas  City  bank  guaran¬ 
tees  the  reliability  of  this  offer.  Write  today 
before  this  introductory  offer  is  withdrawn, 
as  you  can  sell  one  package  to  a  friend  and 
thus  get  your  own  free. 


jaramee  you  «*  uicai  ouv-  ^ 

of  25  to  30%  on  Fence.  Roof- 
^^ing  and  Paints  and  I  pay 
freight.  Get  my 
CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 
Learn  how  half  a  million  farmers 
save  big  money  by  buying  their 
Fence,  Roofing  and  Paints  direct 
factories  at  prices 
below  others— send  for  cata- 
P|RTwn|k  log  NOW  —  You’ll  save  money. 

liiAaaiAll  THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
VT^UMllDept.  3008  CLEVELANO. OHIO 


liO  U^Incu/fa^or^Y^ 

30Da«sTriallJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-/ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $17.75 
180  Egg  incubator  Alone  >  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  •  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  valne  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  yon 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  onr  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

IKISCOIISIH  IMCUBATOR  CO.  Pepl.122  Racine.  Wis. 


SlQS^Buys  140>Egg  Champion 

1 0  Belle  City  Incubator  I 


Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  _  .  _ 

Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated.  H'-’T  'll 

$S.9S  buys  140-Chiek  Hot- 4  I i^-  '  V I 
Wa  ~ 


_  _  140-Chick  Hob 

Vater  Brooder,  Or  both  for  only 


»18! 

Express  Prepaid 


Million' 

_  Utort 

East  of  the  Rockies. 

.a.w«*’AnteeJ.  Order  now*  Share 
.n  my  *n  Prizes,  or  write 

for  Free  Book  Facts.*’ 

It  tells  ever^binar.  Jim  Rohsaw^,  rr'»s. 

ncubalorCo.,Box  147  Racine,  Wis. 


Pnnlfrv  Rnnk  Latest  and  beat  yet;  144 

*  viUll  J  DUUli  pages,  216  beaubful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Big  Successful  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICtCS.  Tells  howto  choose 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry’a  Poultry  Farm,  Box  74,  Clarinda.  Iowa 


Penn  State  Fund  Grows 

As  Grangers y  Dairymen  and  Potato  Growers  U nite 


The  milk  producers  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  recently  joined  in  the  emergency 
building  fund  campaign  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  by  contributing 
the  money  equivalent  of  one  day’s  milk 
supply  toward  the  erection  of  a  student 
dormitory  to  be  built  by  the  live  stock 
men  of  the  State.  The  farmer  milk 
producers  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
are  undertaking  movements  in  support 
of  the  Penn  State  $2,000,000  drive. 

Tioga  Grange  Gives  $1000 

Scores  of  Granges  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  pledged  funds  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  emergency 
building  campaign  for  $2,000,000  for 
student  health  and  welfare  buildings. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  pledges 
was  for  $1,000'  from  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  Tioga  County,  where  the 
members  are  all  enthusiastic  boosters 
for  State  College.  The  pledge  is  so  far 
the  largest  on  record  from  a  Grange 
organization. 

Prominent  Potato  Grower  Gives  $3000 

“The  Grand  Old  Man”  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  rapidly  growing  potato-raising 
industry.  Dr.  D.  D.  Fritch,  of  Mecungie, 
Lehigh  County,  has  given  his  approval 
to  the  welfare  building  campaign  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  with  a 
pledge  of  $3,000  toward  the  new  stu¬ 
dent  hospital. 

Announcement  is  expected  shortly 
that  the  boy  potato  clubs  of  Butler, 
Beaver,  Potter  and  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ties  will  have  completed  the  raising  of 
$15,000  toward  the  hospital  fund,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  amount  needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  NOTES 

Clarion  Co. — We  are  having  very  fine 
winter  .weather.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
December  it  had  been  very  mild,  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  rain.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  a  very  excellent  season,  and 
farmers  have  been  able  to  clear  up 
their  outside  work  very  well.  Some 
were  rather  late  husking  corn.  Prices 
on  farm  products  are  low.  Butter,  50c; 
eggs,  50c;  corn,  40c;  oats,  45c;  wheat, 
$1;  fresh  grade  cows,  from  $40  to  $90; 
pure-breds  from  $100  to  $300;  horses 
are  low  in  price  and  selling  slowly. — 
C.  Reyb.uck. 

Crawford  Co. — Lots  of  fall  plowing 
and  work  in  general  was  cleaned  up 
before  snow  comes.  Our  roads  froze 
up  quite  smooth,  so  that  traveling  i-s 
not  really  bad.  The  temperature  has 
been  averaging  from  10  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.  Many  public  sales  are 
taking  place,  but  things  are  not  selling 
high.  Most  farmers  are  now  hauling 
out  manure  and  cutting  wood.  Eggs 
are  bringing  from  65  to  70c;  butter, 
50c;  dressed  pork,  13c;  live  veals,  10c; 
chickens,  16  to  18c  live  weight;  pota¬ 
toes,  75c;  apples,  $1  a  bushel;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2  a  hundred. — J.  F.  S. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 

Wheat  of  the  present  year  is  badly 
infested  with  weevil  and  much  of  it  is 
unfit  for  fiour  or  seed.  Poultrymen, 
however,  are  eager  buyers,  and  there  is 
an  inadequate  supply  of  grain  for  their 
use.  Some  of  them  who  have  invested 
all  they  have  in  large  plants  look  with 
some  fear  on  the  rapid  increase  of  large 
commercial  plants.  Two  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  layers  is  the  usual  thing.  The  long 
drought  remained  unbroken  the  second 
week  in  December  and  wheat  has  made 
a  poor  growth.  There  is  a  decreased 
acreage ;  early  sown  has  a  poor  stand, 
while  that  sown  late  in  October  and 
Gsrly  NovGUibct*  has  come  up  nicGly. 
The  cold  dry  winds  retarded  growth. 

Many  farmers  are  backward  in  husk¬ 
ing,  and  some  fields  were  untouched  in 
early  December.  The  many  public  im¬ 
provements,  state  roads,  new  schools 
and  buildings  of  many  sorts,  have 
drawn  all  laborers  from  the  farms. 
Fhibi  owners  have,  in  many  instances, 
postponed  their  own  work  to  accept  the 
attractive  pay  in  their  pursuits.  Theie 
are  several  corn  shows  stacred  foi  this 
month,  but  it  very  doubtful  that  the 
splendid  display  of  last  year  can  be 


equaled.  The  apple  crop  has  been  more 
than  abundant  and  prices  have  ruled 
low,  but  much  better  than  in  more 
remote  localities.  Losses  have  been 
large  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
and  lack  of  pickers.  A  great  quantity 
of  cider  is  being  made  and  has  a  fair 
demand.  Early  pullets  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  steadily  for  several  months  and 
the  condition  of  the  fiocks  is  very  favor¬ 
able.  Pasturage  has  been  prolonged 
later  than  usual  notwithstanding  the 
drought. — George  E.  Schwartz. 

Monmouth  Co. — Practically  all  fall 
work  has  been  completed.  Potatoes 
have  been  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  No 
money  was  made  last  year.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  acreage  will  be  curtailed  this 
year  by  one-half.  Farmers  are  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  greater  variety  of  crops  and 
vegetables.  Corn,  50  cents  a  sheaf,  rye, 
$17  a  ton,  hay,  $18,  com  stalks,  3% 
cents  a  bundle.  Milk  in  Trenton,  7 
cents.— C.  W.  H. 

Hunterdon  Co. — Rains  during  the 
middle  of  December  brought  great  re¬ 
lief  to  this  part  of  the  State.  We  have 
been  suffering  from  drouth  since  Au¬ 
gust,  and  many  small  streams  have 
been  dried  up.  Corn  husking  was  all 
done  up  to  the  middle  of  this  month; 
farmers  have  been  ready  for  heavy 
weather.  Many  farmers  say  that  they 
have  never  known  such  conditions  for 
fall  work.  The  weather  has  been  very 
dry,  windy  and  cold.  Much  fodder  was 
lost.  Farmers  are  complaining  that 
their  cows  are  not  doing  well.  In  fact, 
everything  seems  to  be  going  endwise. 
Everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  is 
too  high  for  what  he  has  to  sell.  Eggs 
bringing  60c,  butter,  55c;  wheat,  $1.10 
to  $1.20;  corn,  70c;  oats,  50c.  Apples 
are  dull;  hay,  $18;  pork,  13  to  14c. — 
J.  R.  F. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  FARM  NOTES 

W.  E.  FARVER 

During  .the  past  several  weeks  the 
weather  has  been  quite  changeable. 
Now  the  mercury  is  hovering  around 
10  above  and  the  frozen  ground  makes 
traveling  difficult  on  the  mud  roads. 
Wheat  has  had  a  fair  chance,  although 
dry  weather  held  it  back  somewhat. 
Springs  and  wells  were  very  low  all 
fall,  but  rains  during  past  week  or  two 
have  accelerated  the  flow  of  water,  . 

Farmers  are  busy  with  seasonable 
activities;  hauling  manure,  cutting  and 
preparing  firewood  and  butchering  tak¬ 
ing  lead  at  present.  Butchering  is 
mostly  done,  many  hogs  having  been 
killed  for  home  use.  Stock  went  into 
winter  in  good  shape.  Some  still  run¬ 
ning  on  pastute  by  day  at  present, 
h^ever  have  we  seen  stock  out  so  late  in 
the  season  here.  Considerable  live 
stock  being  marketed  and  all  in  good 
condition.  Prices  have  remained  quite 
uniform  all  fall. 

Eggs  are  selling  locally  at  53  cents 
now — 62  cents  was  highest  here.  Very 
few  flocks  were  busy  at  the  time  prices 
were  up.  Late  hatching  resulted  in  a 
lot  of  immature  pullets.  This  means 
spring  eggs.  For  some  reason  or  other 
many  whose  pullets  were  hatched  early 
did  not  get  anjy  eggs.  Not  all  can  be 
laid  to  the  feeding,  for  among  these 
were  good  feeders.  Seems  as  if  some 
seasons  are  not  conducive  to  late  fall 
'  and  winter  egg  yields. 

Professor  Vickers,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  met  with  the  flock  record  keep¬ 
ers  at  Millersburg,  November  29,  in 
an  all-day  session.  Vickers  is  a  live 
wire,  and  he  kept  the  bunch  awake  and 
interested  from  beginning  to  end.  All 
seasonable  topics  were  touched,  and  the 
meeting  ended  with  a  mash  hopper  and 
baffle  board  ventilator  construction 
demonstration  on  one  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  farms  near  Millersburg. 


Locate  Wet  Spots  Now— The  farmer 
would  do  well  to  inspect  his  field  of 
corn  at  this  time,  noting  all  low,  wet 
areas  that'  have  failed  to  produce  on 
a  par  w?th  the  rest  of  the  field.  Plans 
should  be  made  now  for  draining 
these  wet  spot,  after  the  crop  has 
been  harvested  and  before  cold  weather 
sets  in. 


Am^Bcan  Agriculturist,  January  20, 1923 

Lfights  in  the  Poultry  House 

M^s.  F,  W,  Owen  Tells  How  She  Increased  Egg  Yields 


I  HAD  very  ^od  luck  thig  summer. 

By  October  1st,  I  had  325  pullets 
and  85  yearling  hens  in  my  laying 
houses.  Our  farm  lighting  plant  was 
installed  in  October  and  by  November 
1st,  was  ready  for  use.  At  this  time 
the  pullets  were  five  months  old  and 
part  of  the  hens  had  molted  but  were 
not  laying  yet.  The  hens  which  had 
not  molted  were  laying  about  a  dozen 
eggs  a  day.  The  pullets  were  large  in 
size  and  had  had  free  range  all  sum¬ 
mer,  so  were  strong  and  healthy,  and 
with  a  little  coaxing,  ready  for  a  good 
winter’s  work. 

The  lights  were  turned  on  November 
4.  We  got  eight  eggs  from  all  of  the 
flock  that  day.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
they  had  increased  to  20  eggs  a  day. 
In  just  20  days,  on  the  24th  of  the 
month,  they  laid  100  in  a  day.  The  4th 
of  December,  just  one  month  from  light¬ 
ing,  the  number  was  155  which  jumped 
to  200  on  the  8th.  On  the  i9th,  222 
eggs  were  laid.  About  30  pullets  were 
too  young  to  lay  so  y(>u  see  this  is 
almost  60  per  cent  production. 

One  point  I  notice  is  the  regularity 
of  the  hen’s  laying,  the  number  of  eggs 
now  averaging  about  the  same  from 
day  to  day.  I  also  notice  that  very 
few  eggs  are  laid  after  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  not  very  many  on  the 
roosts  as  many  of  the  hens  will  get  on. 
the  nests  almost  as  soon  as  the  lights 
are  on  in  morning.  If  plenty  of  shells 
are  kept  before  the  hens,  I  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss  from  soft  shelled  eggs 
so  do  not  think  I  am  forcing  the  hens 
too  much. 

Feed  and  Care  to  Get  Eggs 

As  I  have  told  of  my  results,  I  will 
now  try  to  give  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
how  I  feed  and  care  for  my  flock  to 
obtain  eggs.  The  lights  are  all  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  house  and  are  put  on 
at  4:30  in  the  morning  and  as  there  is 
always  feed  left  over,  I  do  not  feed  until 
5  o’clock.  Then  I  water  and  give  about 
one  quart  of  mixed  grain  to  every  30 
or  40  hens.  The  mixed  grain  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  bushel  wheat,  one  bushel 
buckwheat,  and  one-half  bushel  heavy 
oats.  At  9  o’clock  I  feed  about  the 
same  amount  of  grain  again,  water, 
fill  dry  mash  boxes  and  gather  eggs. 

Oyster  shells  are  always  kept  before 
the  hens.  The  dry  mash  is  mixed  as 
follows;  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  200 
pound  meal,  100  pound  gluten,  100 
white  middlings,  100  meat  scrap.  Every 
other  batch  I  use  only  100  pounds  of 
bran  as  I  do  not  'vvant  the  hens  to  lose 
weight.  At  noon  I  give  apples,  potato 
parrings  or  whatever  green  feed  I  have, 
refill  water  dishes,  gather  eggs,  etc. 

About  2:00  or  2:30  I  give  a  warm 
mash  of  the  dry  feed  mixed  with  water 
or  sometimes  cooked  potato  parrings. 
I  am  careful  to  feeding  only  what  the 
hens  clean  up  in  10  or  15  minutes.  At 
dusk  the  lights  are  turned  on  again 
and  at  5:30  the  hens  get  their  last  feed 
for  the  day  which  consists  of  one-half 
cracked  corn  and  one-half  mixed  grain. 
One  quart  of  grain  is  fed  for  about 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  hens.  As  the 
floor  is  kept  well  littered  with  chaff 
and  straw,  quite  a  lot  remains  for  the 
next  day  and  the  hens  keep  busy  most 
of  the  time.  The  coops  are  kept  clean 
and  dry.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  through  2  feet  by  4  feet  open 
spaces,  two  or  more  to  a  coop.  I  am 
very  careful  to  keep  enough  oyster 
shells  in  the  hoppers  so  the  hens  will 
not  be  compelled  to  eat  the  very  fine 
particles  in  the  bottom. 

Range  Restricted  in  Bad  Weather 

Then  hens  are  given  free  range  when 
there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground.  By 
feeding  a  large  amount  of  grain  at 
night  the  hens  will  go  to  roost  even 
with  the  lights  on  and  have  plenty  of 
feed  to  last  well  into  the  night.  One- 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  hens  are  fed  at  night  they  will  all 
be  on  the  roosts  and  the  lights  can  be 
turned  off.  One  50  watt  bulb  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  coop  12  feet  wide  and  up  to 
24  feet  in  length.  It  should  be  placed 
nearer  the  front  than  the  back  of  the 
coop  so  as  to  light  the  floor  under  the 
dropping  boards. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  15  years  and  ha.ve  learned  many 
lessons  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 


I  am  the  first  one  in  this  vicinity  to 
install  lights  in  my  henhouse  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  their  success  as  a 
means  to  greater  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure  that  electricity  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  poultry  keepers 
and  sincerely  hope  that  the  readers 
,of  American  Agriculturist  will  gain  help 
and  encouragement  from  my  sugges¬ 
tions  and  have  a  happy  and  properous 
New  Year. — Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Owen, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  SQUARE  POULTRY 
SHOW  BREAKS  RECORD 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  occurence 
of  this  Premier  event  in  the  Poultry 
World  takes  place  from  January  24th, 
to  January  2gth  inclusive.  Entries 
closed  on  the  3rd,  with  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  exhibitors  ever  on  record 
at  this  show.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
is  represented,  either  with  poultry  or 
pigeons,  rabbits  or  cavies.  Geography 
makes  no  difference  in  the  minds  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  when  it  .comes  to  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Entries  as  far  west 
as  California  and  from  almost  every 
P*rovince  of  Canada,  as  well  as  a  large 
entry  from  Lord  Dewar,  of  London, 
England. 

One  of  the  educational  features  of 
intra-state  interest  will  be  a  judging 
contest  composed  of  teams  of  students 
from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Club  teams  of  boys  and  girls 
will  be  entered  also  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi  and  New 
Jersey.  These  judging  contests  will  be 
held  Friday  morning,  January  26th,  at 
nine  o’clock. 

Big  Corps  of  Judges 

Judges  of  international  reputation  will 
handle  the  numerous  classes.  Some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  observe 
that  it  takes  these  twenty-two  exper¬ 
ienced  men  two  full  days  to  do  their 
work. 

Keen  interest  centers  this  year  in 
the  competition  for  a  special  prize  of 
$250  cash  for  the  best  exhibition  pen 
in  the  show,  a  pen  consisting  of  a  male 
and  four  females.  The  “Tex  Ricard” 
cup  for  the  best  display  of  Pit  Games 
has  brought  out  entries  from  several 
places  in  England.  Mr.  George  McKee 
Bowman,  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  is 
offering  two  cups,  one  for  the  foreign 
exhibitor  winning  most  points  in  Ban¬ 
tams,  and  another  for  most  points  on 
Sussex.  The  Rufus  Delafield  Memorial 
Cup  is  offered  for  the  best  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  Cockerel. 

Pekin  Duck  breeders  will  gather  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  large  ex¬ 
hibits  for  their  National  Club  meeting 
in  commemoration  of  this  bein.g  the 
'  fiftieth  year  in  which  these  ducks  have 
been  bred  in  this  country. 

This  Show  will  see  the  introduction 
of  another  new  variety  of  poultry — 
the  Chanticler.  It  marks  the  success¬ 
ful  culmination  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  begun  about  fifteen  years  ago 
by  a  Trappist  Monk,  Brother  Wilfrid 
by  name,  at  the  Canadian  School  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


PECULIAR  TURKEY  TROUBLE 

My  turkey  gobbler  is  affected  with  some 
thing  that  causes  a  swelling  of  the  head  and 
discharging  from  the  nose.  We  thought  it- 
was  just  a  cold,  but  now  the  rest  of  the  tur¬ 
keys  are  acting  in  the  same  mann,er.  They 
dig  their  necks  making  them  blood-red  and 
sore.  The  tom’s  head  swells  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  his  eyes  are  often  almost  closed. 
The  birds  do  not  seem  to  be  failing. —  (Welton 
T.  Powell,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

A  first  thought  seems  to  indicate 
some  contagious  throat  trouble.  Isola¬ 
tion  of  unaffected  birds  should  come 
first.  Apply  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol  to  the  head  and  throat,  using 
a  camel’s  hair  brush  or  feather.  The 
following  may  be  procured  at  your 
local  pharmacy,  and  added  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  every  time  the  supply  is  re¬ 
newed:  Tincture  capsicum,  Vz  ounce, 
and  Fennell  water,  1  quart.  One  tea- 
spponful  is  sufficient  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Thorough  disinfection  of  the  roosts  and 
house  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  using  some  of  the  creosote  or 
kerosene  preparations. 


6et 
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See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  in 
your  poultry  yard. 

That’s  'when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr,  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hens 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat — the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  he.r 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-Ih.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  Bpent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D.,  D.V.3. 


#  _ 

Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


\ow  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
I  three  big  factories  is  “glad  news’’  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cuttirfg  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  iOO  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .$3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  7cts 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .  $1.19 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feel,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  ogr  prices  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3014  Cleveland,  Ohio 

'^FactoriM  at  Clavaland«  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mfch.  and  Mamphla,  Tanm 


My  Engine  WiU  Do  the  Work 

Write  now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  givps  1  /jj  to  6 
H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene,  portable,  light  and  free  from  vibration. 

No  cranking,  v  Pumps,  saws,  grinds  and  does  eJl  chores.  Plenty  of 
power  for  every  purpose.  Easy  to  operate. 

Low  Factory  Price — Special  Offer 

Price  now  lower  than  before  war.  Tremendous  value.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog  and  special  ofier  on  this  amazing  engine. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  233  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

i  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 
Clsveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac-l 
)quaintance  with  the  de-j 
isirability  of  Peer  less  I 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man- 1 
I  aged  company,  I  can ! 
I  highly  recommend  it  as  I 
I  thebestall-purpose  fence  I 
in  this  county.  I  know  j 
of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
1  has  been  up  for  20  years,  j 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich.  I 
iitvwiiauv 
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SILO  BOOK  FREE 
"You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for 
our  book,  ‘‘Saving  ’with  Silos”, 
It  is  a  gold  mine  of  information 
about  Silos. 


spoiled  silage 

in  a  Harder 


Harder  Silos  don’t  depend  on 
hoops  to  hold  the  staves 
together.  The  Harder  patented 
Spline  Dowel  and  square  tongue 
and  grooved  staves  produce  a 
tight,  rigid  Silo  that  completely 
excludes  air  and  remains  rigid 
even  under  high  winds. 

Harder  doesn’t  make  the  kind 
of  silos  that  lean.  They  stand  as 
rigid  after  ten  or  twenty  years  as 
the  day  they  were  built. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Box  F  Cobleskill,  •  New  York 


HARDER  SILO 

on  the  Q/Irfmann  Farm,  iMiddletonvn,  N.  Y. 


How  Much  Money  Did 
You  Make  Last  Year? 

DO  you  know?  Did  your  last  year’s  work  show  a 
profit?  Accurate  accounts  are  as  necessary  in 
farming  as  in  any  other  business.  The  Papec  way 

is  simple  and  easy.  A  few  entries  daily  in  our  Farmers’  Record 
and  Account  Book  will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what 
returns  it  brings.  There  are  50  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc. 


The  1923 


At  a  New  Low  Price 

The  new  Self-feed  Third  Roll  entirely  does  away 
with  hand  feeding.  The  new  clastic  Angle-steel  Link 
Belt  assures  positive  action— and  will  retain  its 
shape  for  years.  These  and  other  improvements 
make  the  1923  Papec  the  finest  and  best  Ensilage 
Cutter  ever  made,  regardless  of  price.  Yet  we 
are  offering  this  splendid  new  model  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction.  Your  dollars  go  farther  when  in¬ 
vested  in  a  Papec.  Four  sizes :  Nos.  10,  13,  16, , 
and  19. 

Our  Catalog  tells  all  about  the  1923  Papec - 
shows  how  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  from  one  to  two  ’ 
years.  W rite  f o  r  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
111  Main  St.  Shortsville,  New  York 

S6  Distributing  Stations  Enable 
Pipcc  Dealers  To  Give  Prompt  Service. 


How  To  Get  This  Book 

PP  p  p  If  you  own  a 
»  ailo  or  intend 

to  build  one  this  year, 
write  us  stating  its  size, 
also  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  yourdealer.We 
will  promptly  mail 
you  this  book — free. 

“See  That  New  Papeet 
Feed  Third  BoU" 


,  .‘iiV.us’.'W 


Prices  of  Milk  Cans 


and 

Dairy  Supplies 

are  less  than 
they  were  a 
year  ago. 

For  33  tears 
we  have  s  Id 
dairymen  hi-di 
qua!  t\  (quip- 
nu  iil  al  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


Free  Catalot!  jn  colors  explains 

Ml  .  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  £lQiSI.,Quipcr,lll.' 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  cn  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe- 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  W  rite  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

Cre.'^riERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
350  ..'est  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CRCEN 

MOUNTAIN 


A  95  JhmfdcofK 

upwohl  CREAM 

nsomioR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

:ir  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS.  „.your 

requir*'nietits  ainl  we  wilt  semi  tlescrlptid'is.  ,irice  end  terms. 
PEBKY  FARM  AQBNCY  Canajoksrio,  New  York 


Write 


Why  I  Chose  Brown  Swiss 

Some  Surprising  Facts  About  A  Little  Known  Brekd 


JN  the  spring  of  1919  the  writer  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  herdsman  on  a 
Montana  dairy  farm.  The  herd  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  sixty  pure-bred  Brown 
Swiss  cattle.  It  was  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  breed,  therefore  they 
were  watched  with  an  “eagle  eye.” 

Each  cow’s  milk  was  weighed  and 
her  record  carefully  computed  at  the 
end  of  every  month.  In  this  manner  it 
was  easy  to  establish  concrete  facts 
concerning  the  value  of  each  cow  rather 
than  to  employ  the  ordinary  ‘fguessing 
system.” 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  Brown 
Swiss  were  unusually  good  grazers  and 
efficient  consumers  of  roughage.  With¬ 
out  an  exception  every  cow  produced 
very  liberally.  The  herd  test  ran  about 
4  per  cent.  That  there  were  no  “lemons” 
in  the  entire  herd  raised  a  question  in 
my  mind — Is  this  an  accomplishment 


of  a  breeder  or  a  characteristic  of  a 
breed? 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  became  rather 
enthusiastic  over  the  Big  Brown  Breed 
and  wanted  to  learn  of  other  herds 
rather  than  just  the  one  under  my  care 
and  observation.  Immediately  I  got  in 
touch  with  other  herdsmen  erd  f^■^'^d 
that  the  merits  of  the  herd  in  which 
I  was  working  were  possessed  in  a 
similar  degree  by  other  herds  in  both 
Switzerland  and  America.  This  was 
evidenced  by  official  records,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  cow-testing  associations  where 
the  Swiss  invariably  give  good  account 
for  feed  consumed. 

An  Old  European  Breed 

W'th  much  interest  I  found  that 
Switz'^rland  is  the  country  where  the 
breed  has  b':en  developed.  For  many 
centuries  this  peaceable  little  republic 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps  has 
been  famous  as  a  dairy  center.  Even 
to-day  it  occupies  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  nations  in  regard  to  cat¬ 
tle  and  dairy  products.  The  best 
dairies  in  Germany,  Italy  and  border¬ 
ing  countries  are  made  up  of  Swiss 
stock  whose  produce  has  long  command¬ 
ed  a  premium  in  Berlin  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  cities.  Size,  beef  qualities  and  milk 
production  tend  to  class  the  Brown 
Swiss  as  dual-purpose  cattle.  So  many 
reports  of  high  producing  cows  were 
made,  however,  that  in  1922  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  organized  a  Registry  of  Pro¬ 
duction. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  in  its  infancy  and  that  most 
cattle  of  this  breed  are  owned  .by  farm¬ 
ers  of  only  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  in  America  have 
never  completed  very  many  sensational 
records.  Yet  their  owners  are  justly 
proud  of  the  high  average  in  milk  and 
butterfat  made  by  the  breed.  Further¬ 
more,  each  year  shows  that  rapid 
strides  are  being  made.  Already  this 
year  the  two-year-old  record  has  been 
raised  from  558  pounds  butterfat  to 
570,  three-year-old  from  585  to  722, 
and  the  mature-cow  record  from  798  to 
927.  Many  other  good  cows  are  now 


on  test,  and  it  is  expected  that  l022 
will  bring  the  breed  average  well  above 
11,000  pounds  milk  and  450  pounds 
butterfat. 

Compact,  well-held  udders  of  this 
breed  accounts  largely  for  so  much 
freedom  from  teat  troubles.  Quietness 
and  gentleness  aid  them  in  longevity, 
as  many  cows  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age  are  breeding  regularly  and  produc¬ 
ing  well. 

On  May  18,  one  of  our  cows,.  Beauty 
Collier,  freshened — a  surprise,  however, 
as  the  owner  had  her  booked  to  freshen 
later  in  the  summer.  We  had  decided 
to  put  her  on  test  ;  ’ong  with  ten  other 
cows.  She  had  no  fitting.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  she  had  been  milked  up  to  calv¬ 
ing.  She  started  off  at  a,  good  clip  and 
was  soon  giving  60  pounds  milk  per 
day.  Even  under  her  handicap  we 
foresaw  that  she  would  make  a  cred¬ 


itable  record.  During  '  the  month  of 
June  she  averaged  75  pounds  milk  a 
day.  Her  high  day  came  in  July,  which 
was  80.1  pounds. 

Production  Under  Average  Conditions, 
and  Less 

Pasture  was  good  for  the  first  four 
months,  and  Beauty  cared  little  for 
grain,  yet  she  averaged  71.6  pounds 
milk  a  day,  this  being  more  than  double 
the  production  of  the  average  cow  in 
the  United  States  for  an  entire  year 
and  produced  at  less  expense. 

October  had  come  and  the  Montana 
days  were  chilly.  The  mercury  dropped 
to  zero.  We  were  not  favored  with  a 
comfortable  barn  in  which  cows  could 
be  kept.  A  straw-stack  afforded  their 
only  means  of  shelter.  Beauty  had  to 
take  her  medicine  with  the  others  of 
the  herd.  Her  previous  half-dozen  win¬ 
ters  had  fitted  her  for  the  job.  Fortu¬ 
nately  she  had  a  great  capacity  for 
feed  and  a  fondness  for  alfalfa  hay. 
She  seemed  to  realize  that  the  more  she 
ate  the  more  would  be  left  to  produce 
milk  after  a  required  amount  was  taken 
by  nature  to  melt  the  snow  which  fell 
on  her  back. 

During  the  winter  a  number  of  good 
cows  freshened — several  belonging  to 
the  Beauty  family.  It  seemed  easy  for 
these  COW&  to  produce  from  60  to  80 
pounds  milk  a  day.  In  fact,  Beauty 
Collier  2d,  a  full  sister  to  Beauty  Col¬ 
lier,  gave  81.6  pounds  on  January  31. 

Hardiness  and  endurance  were  dis¬ 
played  on  every  hand.  Calves  often 
froze  their  ears,  and  occasionally  an 
ear  came  off.  Yet  they  made  vigorous 
growth.  A  granddaughter  of  Beauty 
Collier  2d  won  second  prize  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Show,  and  both  ears  were  frozen 
off  tight  to  her  head. 

Old  Beauty  completed  her  305-day 
double-letter  test  with  18,076  pounds 
milk,  633  pounds  butter.  Within  her 
year  she  produced  19,664  pounds  milk 
and  709  pounds  butterfat.  The  grand 
cow  freshened  again  just  twelve  days 
after  finishing  test,  and  gave  over  60 
pounds  milk  a  day  from  two  milkings. 
This  great  cow  returned  $600  worth  of 
{Continued  on  page  55) 


True  Brown  Swiss  Type 

Nellie’s  Stasis,  champion  Brown  Swiss  Bull  at  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
owned  by  L.  S.  Marshall  &  Son,  of  Michigan 
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Senate  Reports  Voigt  Bill 

Dairymens'  League  Announces  December  Pool  Price 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  reported  favorably  the 
Voigt  Anti-filled  Milk  Bill.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  one  more  step  toward  the  pass¬ 
age  of  this  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  the  dairy  industry  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  movement  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  of  compounds  of 
skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  oil  made 
in  the  semblance  of  milk. 

The  Voigt  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  large  majority  in 
May,  1922.  It  has  been  in  the  Senate 
Committee  ever  since. 

The  comments  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  in  its  favorable  report  on  this  bill 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  report 
says  that  “your  committee  does  not 
doubt  that  the  sale  of  filled  milk  as  at 
present  carried  on  is  a  violation,  if  not 
of  the  letter,  of  the  spirit,  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.”  The  report 
states  that  “investigations  in  many 
cities  revealed  that  dealers  were  selling 
the  compound  as  being  as  good  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  regular  evaporated  milk.” 

The  Committee  also  points  out  that 
this  substitute  is  used  in  some  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  by  ice-cream  mak¬ 
ers  in  the  place  of  genuine  milk,  and 
that  a  label  could  not  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  against  such  fraud.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  says  “vitamines,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  main  health,  are  not  found 
in  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  all  the  more  necessary  that  we 
supply  the  vitamines  in  the  milk.  Milk 
is  the  one  chief  food  of  the  nation,  and 
no  adulteration  of  it  or  substitution  for 
it  should  be  permitted.” 

Committee  Appreciates  Importance 
of  Dairying 

The  Committee’s  comment  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dairy  industry  is  also 
interesting.  “The  civilisation  of  our 
country  is  dependent  upon  the  dairying 
industry.  We  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  it.  We  need  it  to 
preserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and 
the  time  to  prohibit  the  filled  milk  traf¬ 
fic  is  now,  before  it  has  done  greater 
damage  to  our  health  or  to  one  of  our 
basic  and  indispensable  industries.” 

The  Senate  Committee  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  its  report  on  this  im¬ 
portant  bill.  It  now  remains  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  it.  It  probably  will 
passed  if  it  can  be  brought  to  vote  this 
session.  You  can  do  no  single  act  of 
any  more  importance  to  your  business 
than  to  write  the  Senators  from_  your 
state  urging  on  them  the  necessity  of 
pressing  the  Voigt  Filled  Milk  Bill  for 
passage  and  for  voting  in  support  of  it. 


DECEMBER  POOL  PRICE  $2.82 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  announces  $2.82  a  hundred 
as  iT;s  gross  pool  price  for  the  month  of 
December.  From  this  7  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  are  deducted  by  the  association  for 
expenses  of  administration  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  20  cents  are  borrowed  by  the 
association  on  its  certificate  of  indebt¬ 
edness  plan.  This  leaves  a  met  cash 
price  to  farmers  of  $2.55.  This  is  the 
base  price  for  milk  containing  3  per 
cent  butterfat  in  the  201-210  mile 
freight  zone  from  New  York  City. 

The  association  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  net  cash  price  of  $2.55  to 
farmers  is  28%  cents  per  hundred  more 
than  the  November  price.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  price  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  December  1921  price  which  was 
$2.39. 

— — ^ 

PUTTING  UP  ICE 

CHARLES  L.  STILES,  NEW  YORK 

Now  that  the  cold  wintry  season  is 
again  at  hand  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  putting  up  ice. 
It  is  essential  that  sufficient  quantity 
be  stored  to  tide  the  dairyman  over 
next  summer’s  hot  spell,  which  is  sure 
to  come  as  the  seasons  pass  and  go. 
Although  it  is  essential  that  one  should 
have  a  well-built  ice  house,  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained  in  utilizing  an 
old  barn  or  outbuilding  for  packing 
away  the  season’s  supply.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  place  for  storage  is  in  a 
double-walled  house,  especialy  built  for 
storing  ice,  especially  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  air  space  to  cut  down  the 
rate  of  melting. 


It  is  not  really  necessary  to  have  a 
modern,  up-to-date  ice-making  tools. 
Of  course,  they  lessen  labor  and  speed 
up  the  work  considerably,  but  very 
good  results  can  be  obtained  if  just  an 
ordinary  cross-cut  saw  and  a  long 
board  used  as  a  straight  edge,  so  a 
straight  line  can  be  followed  in  cutting 
out  the  square  blocks.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  rapid  handling  and  make  it 
more  convenient  in  packing,  the  cakes 
should  be  cut  In  rectangular  forms. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  edges 
straight,  as  it  packs  very  tightly,  and 
consequently  keep  much  better. 

Overcoming  the  Help  Problem 

A  good  plan  to  follow  is  to  change 
work  with  neighbors  during  the  ice- 
hafvesting  period,  especially  if  the  ice 
is  to  be  hauled  a  considerable  distance. 
It  calls  for  heavy  labor  at  its  best,  and 
having  plenty  of  help  around  is  highly 
essential.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  expe¬ 
rience  to  have  a  big  mess  of  milk,  per¬ 
haps  $15  worth,  sent  home  some  sultry 
morning  next  July.  But  that  happens 
once  in  a  while  in  the  best  regulated 
dairies.  A  few  dollars  spent  in  putting 
up  a  quantity  of  ice  at  this  season  of 
the  year  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
danger  of  such  an  occurrence  taking 
place. 

The  quantity  put  up,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  dairy.  But 
three  tons  per  cow  is  ample  allowance 
if  milk  is  being  produced  for  the  fluid 
market.  That  allowance  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  wastage  and  to  take  care  of 
the  household  requirements  as  well. 

Sawdust,  ground  cork  or  poor  quality 
swamp  grass,  make  good  coverings. 
Personally,  I  prefer  sawdust,  if  it  is 
available,  as  it  is  easy  to  handle,  more 
compact  and  makes  a  mass  more  air 
tight.  It  is  quite  essential  that  air 
should  be  kept  from  the  ice  as  far  as 
possible.  _ 

Why  I  Chose  the  Brown 
Swiss 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

milk  in  one  year,  this  being  sold  to  a 
local  creamery.  Moreover,  she  had  a 
three-year-old  daughter  that  produced 
15,154  pounds  milk  and  another  daugh¬ 
ter  milking  in  the  two-year-old  class 
that  reached  62  pounds  milk  a  day  and 
1,726  pounds  in  a  month. 

High  Herd  Average  under  Severe 
Conditions 

The  entire  herd  of  milking  cows 
averaged  over  10,000  pounds  milk. 
They  had  no  silage.  They  slept  outside 
even  when  the  thermometer  registered 
40  degrees  below  zero.  Such  perform¬ 
ances  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion — 
that  there  were  no  “lemons”  in  this 
herd,  is  truly  an  accomplishment  of  a 
breeder,  made  posible  by  the  strong 
characteristic  of  a  breed  to  “produce 
and  reproduce.” 

With  a  bunch  of  “just”  cows  on  the 
home  place,  and  being  attracted  by  the 
Swiss,  my  father  decided  to  give  the 
Big  Brown  Breed  a  trial.  Nine  young 
females  were  purchased.  Eight  were 
of  Beauty  breeding.  Two  more  were 
soon  added.  Last  year  the  herd  aver¬ 
aged  11,294  pounds  milk  and  560 
pounds  butter. 

Jura  Master’s  King  was  selected  to 
head  the  herd.  King  was  from  a  splen¬ 
did  high-testing  two-year-old  heifer 
whose  two  nearest  dams  average  16,353 
pounds  milk  and  632  pounds  butter-fat. 
Along  with  this  production  he  has  cor¬ 
rect  type.  As  a  calf  he  finished  the 
fair  circuit  without  defeat,  his  victories 
being  at  the  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Fairs,  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
and  the  National  Dairy  Show.  Our 
Brown  Swiss  calves  have  been  very 
pleasing.  They  have  averaged  94 
pounds  when  one  day  old,  although 
mature  cows  usually  drop  calves  weigh¬ 
ing  from  100  to  110  pounds.  They  gain 
from  40  to  48  pounds  during  their 
first  mouth. 

King’s  heifers  are  now  of  breeding 
age  and  are  a  very  promising  lot.  They 
show  highly  developed  udders  and  milk 
veins.  Their  top  lines  are  of  the  kind 
that  enabled  their  sire  to  carry  off  the 
blue  ribbon  in  keen  competition. — A.  E. 
Dean,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Prove  it 

this  wary 

Don’t  take  anyone’s  word  for  it  that 
KOW  KaRE  definitely  increases  the 
milk  yield.  Actual  proof  is  too  easy 
to  secure. 

Make  a  simple  test  —  and  make  it 
now,  so  that  yoij  may  benefit  all  winter 
.and  spring  by  what  it  proves.  Seledla 
part  of  your  herd  —  even  one  cow  — 
and  place  in  her  feed  morning  and 
evening,  for  just  cne  week  out  of  the 
month,  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-KaRE. 
If  you  keep  accurate  produdion  re¬ 
cords,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  yield,  and  at  the  surprising¬ 
ly  low  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  vigor  of  the  cow's 
*  digestive  and  milk-making  organs“runs  down” 
during  the  winter  months  when  green  pastur¬ 
age  is  not  available.  KOW  KaRE  has  the  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  to  keep  these  organs  toned  up 
and  working  at  summer  capacity. 

It  is  just  this  building-up  of  the  genital  and 
digestive  fundtions  that  makes  KOW  KaRE  so 
valuable  in  treating  the  diseases  which  orig¬ 
inate  in  these  very  organs,  such  as  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.  No  medicine  shelf 
is  complete  without  this  nationally-used  cow 
remedy. 

KOW  KARE  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  druggists, 
general  stores ;  large  size  $1 .25 ;  medium  size  65c. 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied»  %ve  will  send  post* 
paid  Our  valuable  book.  ’’The  Home  Coto 
Doctor,’'  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc,  Lyndonville,  VL 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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More  Unadilla  Silos  are  bought  each  year  than 
of  any  other  two  makes  in  the  East.  They  lead 
because  of  their  economy,  convenience  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  The  Unadilla  door -fasteners  form 
the  famous,  wide,  safe,  permanent  ladder  under  the 
door  opening.  All  hoops  are  adjusted  from  this  lad¬ 
der.  The  continuous  door  opening andUnadilla  air¬ 
tight  but  non-sticking,  non-freezing  doors  permit 
silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of  pitched  overhead. 

Write  for  catalog  and  early  order  discount  offer 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y,  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203MUNCIE,  INO. 


Fine  full-sizedWI 

&  bow  given— sell  only  VJ 
40  packs  vegetable  or  { 
flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pk.  •_ 

Moneyorpremiums.  _ _ 

Get  sample  lot  today— send  no  money.  We  trust  you* 
AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  Z- 19  Laneaster,  P«.] 


BECOME  Get  neOO  to  ^2300  aYear 

U.S,  RAILWAY 

AVAIL. 


Travel  on  Pass 

STEADY  WORK  NO  LAYOFFS  PAID  VACATIONS 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARMERS  y  Name. 

Common  Education  Sufficient  / 

Send  Coupon  Today — SURE  /  Address 


/ 


MEN-BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 
__  _ _ IMMED1^£LY 

/  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N  207,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/  Sirs;  Send  me  without  charge.  (1)  Sample  railway 
>  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions;  (2)  Tell  me  how 
■r  to  get  a  U.  S.  Government  job;  (II)  Send  list  of  Gov- 
/  ernment  jobs  obtainable. 
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Your  Market  Place 

This  is  YOUR  Market  Place.  It  helps  you  to  sell,  buy,  rent  or  exchange; 
to  secure  farm  help  or  to  find  work.  The  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
t  he  advertisement,  and  each  initial  or  number  counts  as  a  word.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  must  accompany  your 
order.  Copy  must  be  received  by  Monday  to  guarantee  insertion  in  the 
following  week’s  issue.  Phrase  your  wants,  as  others  have  secured  your 
interest,  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  per  inser¬ 
tion;  no  single  advertisement  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Address 
all  communication  to; 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day-  j 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
dur  responsibility  must  end  with  that.. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  purebred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  :  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MANY  VARIETIES — Pure  Bred  Poultry, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Pigeons  at  low  prices.  100 
page  book  in  colors  describes  them.  Mailed 
for  5  cents.  FRANK  FOY,  Box  14,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 


REDS — Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Harold  Tompkins  and  Mahood  strains.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices  right.  W.  D. 
HUTCHISON,  Claysville,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  from  Pure  Bred,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Fine 
breeding  males  reasonable.  L.  D.  CLARK, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


COCKERELS — Golden  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  Good  ones  $2.50  each ;  extra  good 
$3.50  each.  J.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  ROUEN  DUCKS'. 
Grey  Call  Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  CRANE 
BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  AVYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Staufordville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Exclusively  Poertner  strain  sturdy  farm  raised. 
1.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa. 

CHOICE  DARK  RED,  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
COCKERELS  from  selected  stock.  SETH  .1. 
COOK,  Byron,  N.  Y. 


.JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS. 
May  hatched  $5.  THOS.  B.  BOWLBY.  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  AYLESBURY  DUCKs’ ;  pairs  $7. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


60' R.  RED’S  laying.  Lot  $105.  DANIEL 
WEYANT,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS  BLACK  AND  BRONZE.  The 
big,  husky  hardy  ones.  Toms  $9.50  to  $12.50. 
Hens  $7.50  to  9.50.  A  few  fine  first  prize 
winning  Pekin  duck — both  sexes  at  $3  each. 
Several  wild  Mallards  at  $2.50  each.  All 
very  fine  stock.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogue- 
ville.  Pa.  • 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS.  40  giant  Bronze  and  Bourbon 
Reds.  25  Ind.  game  Cockerels.  Write  quick. 
Box  565,  Freeport,  O. 

MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Toms 
and  Hens.  'F.  B.  GARNSEY,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY — Strictly  pure,  first  quality,  ex 
tracted  clover-basswood.  10  lb.  pail  $1.75  ;  5 
Ib.  pail  90  cents  delivered  anywhere.  THOS 
BltODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5  pounds 
$1.75;  10  pounds  $3;  20  pounds  $5.  Smok¬ 
ing.  5  pounds  $1.25  :  10  pounds  $2  ;  20 

pounds  $3.60.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5 
pounds  $1.75 ;  10  pounds  $3 ;  20  pounds  $5. 
Smoking,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2.  Pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO — Three  year  old  leaf. 
Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage 'when  received. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.65  ;  smoking  10  lbs.  $1.50. 
FARMERS’  GRANGE,  DlOO,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  4  lbs.  $1.40 ; 
12  lbs.  $3.60;  Smoking  4  lbs.  $1;  12  lbs. 
$2.40.  Collect  on  Delivery.  KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


CIGARS 


BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  direct.  50  LaColumnas, 
prepaid  for  $1.50.  Agents  wanted,  HAVANA 
SMOKEHOUSE,  Homeland,  Ga. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS— The  State 
Land  Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87 
irrigated  farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in 
San  .Joaquin  Valley  on  main  line  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  The  State  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  own  one  of  these  farms,  only  requiring  5 
per  cent  of  purchase  price,  remainder  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments  extending  over  3614  years 
with  5  per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  more  land  will  be  avail¬ 
able  under  such  generous  provisions.  Money 
advanced  on  improvements  and  dairy  stock. 
Those  already  located  very  enthusiastic  ;  you 
can  farm  all  year  in  California  ;  all  deciduous 
fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop, 
ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry ,  many 
persons  long  some  day  to  make  their  homes  i 
in  California,  with  its  winterless  climate, 
plenty  of  sunshine,  seashore  and  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  paved  highways,  very  efficient 
marketing,  excellent  schools  ;  State  Board's 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  folder  describing  San 
.loaquin  Valley  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L. 
SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe,  951  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago, 
Ills. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  10  miles  east  of 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  about  half  under  cultivation  ; 
balance’  in  timber  and  pasture ;  with  good  8 
room  house  and  good  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  2  good  orchards,  at  a  low  price  of 

$4,000.  Address,  J.  C.  WOKASIEM,  Denus, 
Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  Box  42. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  ;  Small  farm,  for  vacant 
lots.  Also  other  farms  for  exchange  for  in¬ 
come  propertv.  S.  M.  BREED.  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms 
in  W'estern  New  York,  near  Lake  Ontario,  i 
SETH  .1.  T.  RUSH,  Morton,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  course  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  pupils 
receive  maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary, 
.$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  LETCHWORTH  VIL¬ 
LAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y.  Rockland  Co. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school,  un¬ 
der  37,  experience  preferred ;  understand 
mending  boy’s  clothes-  and  making  shirts. 
Salary  $60  per  month  and  home.  Three 
references  first  letter.  SUPT.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


NEAT  capable  widow  or  maiden  lady  to  do 
housework  on  farm,  family  of  five,  good  home, 
electric  conveniences,  state  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  References.  MRS.  A.  L.  MOATS, 
Jamestown,  Pa. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  with  no 
children,  nor  furniture  to  assist  with  general 
farm  work,  -must  be  reliable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Good  position  to  right  party.  A.  L. 
YATES,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117- 
$190,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZ- 
MBNT,  258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


ACTIVE  MAN  TO  TAKE  ORDERS  FOR 
NURSERY  stock  and  hire  agents.  Highest 
commission,  exclusive  territory.  THE  WAYNE 
NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  an  experienced  Dairyman  and 
farmer  to  work  my  Farm  on  shares.  Best 
suited  .for  the  man  who  has  help.  BVERAL 
MclNTIRE,  Worthington;  W.  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
open  for  engagement  about  Feburary  1.  Nine 
years  executive  experience.  Familiar  with 
large  operations.  Experienced  in  handling 
men  and  machinery,  care  and  management 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  cow  testing,  orchard¬ 
ing,  general  farm  crops  drainage  and  market¬ 
ing.  Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having 
first-class  business  proposition.  Address  box 
B.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL — experience — farmer  wants — 
position — as  manager  on  stock  farm,  can  fur¬ 
nish  references.  Box  No.  47,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Allenwood,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale, 
from  manufacturer  at  95c,  $1.35  and  $1.60 
a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  $5  orders.  Free 
samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Marmony,  Maine. 


PATCHWORK— Send  fifteen  Cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales- 
Your  nVoney's  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 


AUCTION  SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME— 
Full  course,  diploma.  Free  catalog.  AUC¬ 
TIONEERS’  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
1215  Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SEEDS  AND  NUESERY  STOCKS 


SEED  POTATOES— Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag.  N.  Y, 


ALFALFA  HAY — First  and  Second  Cutting, 
also  Light  and  Heavy  Clover  Mixed.  Ask  for 
delivered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Only  a  few  left,  “Prince  Big  ^one"  blood. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
and  Bred  Gilts.  F.  B.  GARNSEY.  Clayton, 
N.  y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPErV 


W’E  SOLICIT  LARGE  AND  SMALL  country 
consignments  of  beef,  horse  hides  and  kindred 
lines.  Prompt  and  fair  returns.  Write  for 
tags.  PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  &  LEATHER 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


BULL  CALF — 15  Registered,  short  horns. 
Will  exchange  for  Guernseys.  ALEX.  FISHER, 
Madrid,  N.  Y. 


Financial  Department  : — What  do  you  think 
of  the  Clarence  Hodson  Company,  135  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  Beneficial  Loan  Bond? 
Would  you  think  them  a  safe  investment? — 
(N.  W.,  New  York. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  Bene¬ 
ficial  Loan  Bonds  is  their  lack  of  a 
njarket  which  might  be  serious  in  case 
you  needed  sometime  to  realize  on  your 
investment.  The  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  making  of  small  loans  which 
so  far  has  proved  profitable  but  the 
return  offered  is  so  high  that  we  can¬ 
not  class  the  investment  as  conser¬ 
vative. 


LOOKS  REASONABLY  GOOD;  MAY 
LACK  READY  MARKET 

Financial  Department ; — What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Company  (circu¬ 
lar  attached)  ?  I  would  also  like  an  opinion  on 
the  G.  L.  Miller  Bond  &)  Mortgage  Co.  of  Miami, 
Fla.? — D.  D.  W.,  New  York. 

The  Berkshire  Hills  Paper  bonds, 
circular  of  which  you  enclose,  look 
reasonably  good  although  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  a  small  local  issue  like 
this  generally  lacks  a  ready  market. 
That  may. not  be  an  objection  in  your 
case.  As  to  the  G.  L.  Miller  bonds,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  advice  regarding 
these  real  estate  mortgage  secured 
bonds  and  similar  offerings.  Except  in 
the  case  where  the  mortgage  certificate 
is  guaranteed  the  security  is  always 
only  the  real  estate  on  which  the  mort¬ 
gage  bond  or  mortgage  certificate  is  a 
direct  or  collateral  lien.  Now,-  it  must 
be  obvious  that  some  mortgages  are 
better  secured  than  others.  Properly 
to  appraise  their  investment  status  re¬ 
quires  advice  from  a  local  real  estate 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK  { 


THOROUGHBRED  WELSH  AND  ENGLISH 
SHEPHERDS,  intelligence  and  beauty  unsur¬ 
passed.  Shepherds  without  equal  born  with 
the  herding  instinct,  pups  can  be  trained  in 
six  months.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


SABLE  AND  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPPIES.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South 
Royalton,  Vt. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  140,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  ca.se  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SELECT  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  OYSTERS. 
Yes  Sir.  I'm  here  again  “with  the  goods'; 
SAY’,  They're  GREAT — Fat,  plump,  Strictly 
fresh  and  delicious  (melt  in  your  mouHj)  0 
BOY  !  “Buy  direct  and  save  the  difference.  " 
$2.50  gal.  prepaid.  Special  price  on  5  gal. 
lots.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WANTED — 1,000  nice  thrifty  chestnut  Poles 
1)4  to  2  inch  at  butt  end.  What  can  you  fur¬ 
nish  for  quick  cash.  JOSEPH  ROGERS,  JR.  & 
SOX’,  Farmingdale,  Mommouth  Co.,  N.  .J. 


BEST  printing.  LEAST  .MONEY — Grange 
programs,  farm  stationery,  syrup  labels,  but¬ 
ter  paper.  Give  requirements.  Free  samples. 
HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney.  Vermont. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A.  Gardner.  Maas. 


NAME  YOUR  FARM — And  use  Printed  Sta¬ 
tionery.  100  Letterheads  and  100  Envelopes 
$1.50.  HICKSVILLE  PRINTI.NG  CO..  Hicks- 
ville.  Ohio. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  itispection.  “W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


FERRETS — Get  our  free  booklet  and  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  sound  healthv  Ferrets.  W.  A. 
JEWETT  &  SONS,  Rochester,  O. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  ])aid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BO.NDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


expert.  It  is,  of  course,  helpful  to  con¬ 
sider  the  reputation  of  the  issuing 
company.  If  it  has  a  long  record  of 
successful  loans  its  offerings  may  be 
regarded  with  more  favor  than  if  it  is  a 
comparatively  newcomer  in  this  field. 


SUITABLE  FOE  THOSE  ABLE  TO 
TAKE  DISKS 

Financial  Department : — I  would  like  your 
advice  whether  the  bonds  of  the  Carbery  fi 
Reed  Company  are  a  safe  investment?  They 
are  paying  10  per  cent. —  (M.  A.  S.,  New  York. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend 
any  bond  caupon,  rate  of  which  is  as 
high  as  10  per  cent.  A  corporation 
which  has  to  borrow  at  this  exorbitant 
interest  not  only  handicaps  itself  but 
advertises  its  inability  to  get  accom¬ 
odation  at  the  market  rate.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  company’s  balance 
sheet  makes  a  good  impression.  Still 
it  is  not  an  investment  suitable  except 
for  those  able  to  take  the  risk. 


LEAVE  IT  ALONE 

Financial  DepartmenC :  — -  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  if  the  Vogt  Farm  Meat  Products 
Company  of  Royalton,  Pa.,  with  offices  in  the 
Berkeley  Building,  106  N,  Second  Street,  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pa.,  is  a  safe  investment  and  if  they 
are  doing  any  business? — H.  Ij.  L.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out,  the 
Vogt  Farm  Meat  Products  Company 
has  not  begun  production  yet.  We 
strongly  advise  you  to  leave  th-*  stock 
alone.  At  the  best,  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  a  very  doubtful  speculation. 


Make  Certain  It  Is  Safe 
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The  Simplicity  of  Radio 

And  How  to  Make  a  Simple  Crystal  Set 


This  is  the  second  of  the  radio  sferies  by 
Brainard  Foote.  Readers  interested  in  radio 
should  keep  every  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  file,  for  there  will  be  times  when 
instructions  in  making  the  radio  will  refer  to 
past  numbers.  Unless  you  have  these  back 
numbers,  you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Foote  is  saying.  This  is  also  true 
with  the  construction  diagrams.  They  are  not 
only  valuable  for  the  diagram,  but  each  early 
diagram  carries  the  schematic  symbols  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  radio. 

For  those  situated  within  20  miles  of 
a  broadcasting  station,  this  is  both  a 
“How-to-make  it”  article  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of. radio  receiving. 
Readers  having  no  station  within  this 
distance  should  look  upon  it  as  theory 
alone,  for  receiving  sets  capable  of  cov¬ 
ering  greater  distances  differ  from  the 
simple  outfit  illustrated  this  week  only 
in  the  type  of  detector  used.  No  “crys¬ 
tal”  set  will  reliably  cover  more  than 
about  20  miles,  despite  far  greater 
claims  by  some  manufacturers,  and  for 
this  reason  the  construction  of  a  “crys¬ 
tal”  set  for  longer  distance  is  really 
wasted  effort. 

Radip  impulses  precede  from  the 
aerial  pf  a  broadcasting  station  in  the 
form  of  waves.  Sound  waves  are  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  sound  in  a  vacuum.  Waves  of 
light  and  of  radio,  however,  pass 
through  a  vacuum  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Radio  waves  can  also  pass 
through  the  earth,  through  solid  walls, 
and  in  fact  can  go  almost  anywhere.  It 


duced  in  a  wire  if  a  magnet  is  moved 
past  it.  The  magnet  is  surrounded  by 
its  magnetic  field,  which  makes  itself 
evident  by  its  pulling  action  on  a  piece 
of  iron.  Radio  waves  are  similar  to  a 
magnetic  field,  although  they  are  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  very  rapid  rate..  As  the  wave 
snaps  past  the  aerial  wire  of  a  receiv¬ 
ing  set  it  induces  in  the  wire  an  elec¬ 
tric  pressure,  first  in  one  direction,  and 
then  in  the  other  as  the  wave  moves 
up  and  then  down. 

Comparing  It  to  the  Violin 

A  violin  string  is  most  useful  here 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
length  of  a  radio  wave  is  determined 
by  characteristics  of  the  sending  aerial 
and  internal  apparatus  connected  with 
it,  much  the  same  as  the  pitch  of  a 
sound  wave  set  up  by  a  vibrating  violin 
string  is  controlled  by  the  string’s  phys¬ 
ical  properties.  The  violin  string  pos¬ 
sesses  inertia  or  resistance  to  change  of 
motion  due  to  its  weight,  and  elasticity. 
The  aerial  system,  which  includes  the 
aerial  wires,  the  ^ound  connections 
and  any  coils  of  wire  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  possesses  similar  char¬ 
acteristics.  It  has  inductance,  or  in¬ 
ertia,  and  it  has  capacity,  or  elasticity. 
An  aerial  with  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
ductance  and  a  large  amount  of  ca¬ 
pacity  sets  up  a  long  wave  length.  In¬ 
ductance  is  determined  by  the  len^h 
and  height  of  the  aerial,  while  capacity 
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Diagram  of  Simple  Crystal  Set,  Save  this  for  Future  Use 


is  impossible  to  imagine  a  wave  with¬ 
out  picturing  at  the  same  time  some 
substance  or  medium  that  is  vibrating. 
Thus  a  water  wave  is  a  vibration  of 
the  water.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a 
pond,  and  ripples  spread  forth  in  all 
directions. 

The  “Ether”  Theory  in  Radio 

f 

Scientists  have  set  up  the  “ether” 
theory  to  explain  radio  and  light 
waves.  The  “ether”  is  an  aU-pervad- 
ing  medium  or  substance  whose  pai’- 
ticles  are  so  minute  that  they  fill  the 
“chinks”  in  all  other  known  materials. 
When  a  man  walks  along  the  street  the 
ether  pours  through  his  body  as  water 
pours  through  a  sieve.  The  ether  is 
conceived  to  fill  the  universe  and  to 
bring  us  the  light  from  sun,  moon  and 
stars. 

In  summary,  then,  currents  in  the 
transmitting  aerial  are  the  “stone” 
which  causes  the  “splash”  in  the  ether 
“pond.”  The  waves  spread  out  in  every 
direction,  .travelling  186,000  miles  each 
second  as  in  the  case  of  waves  of  light, 
the  waves  being  high  at  first,  but  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  smaller  as  the  distance 
from  the  origin  increases,  The  waves 
are  definite  in  length,  although  their 
height  varies  according  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  the  sending  aerial.  Wave 
lengths  are  measured  in  meters.  When 
it  is  stated  that  a  station’s  wave  length 
is  360  meters,  it  means  that  from  the 
top  of  one  wave  sent  from  that  station 
to  the  top  of  the  next  wave  measures 
exactly  360  meters,  or  about  1,300  feet. 

Those  who  have  dabbled  in  electricity 
know  that  an  electric  pressure  is  in- 


depends  upon  the  area  of  the  aerial 
and  its  nearness  to  the  earth.  A  single 
wire  aerial,  high  up,  is  low  in  capacity, 
while  an  aerial  with  five  or  six  wires, 
has  a  higher  capacity,  especially  if  it 
is  near  the  ground. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  string 
on  one  violin  will  be  brought  into  vibra¬ 
tion  if  a  string  on  another  violin  not 
far  away  is  tuned  to  the  same  pitch 
and  plucked  or  bowed.  The  sound 
waves  from  the  second  violin  impinge 
upon  the  string  in  just  the  correct 
sympathetic  recurrence  until  the  second 
string  is  pushed  and  pulled  into  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  that  a  boat  on  the 
ocean  may  be  rocked  by  steadily  recur¬ 
ring  waves  of  water.  Where  the  elec¬ 
trical  conditions  of  the  receiving  aerial 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  “sympathy” 
with  a  passing  radio  wave,  the  aerial 
is  set  into  electrical  vibration  and  cur¬ 
rents  are  induced  in  the  aerial,  chang- 
.  ing  direction  rapidly  in  unison  with 
the  passing  wave. 

How  the  Radio  is  “Tuned” 

Of  course  it  would  be  very  incon¬ 
venient  were  it  necessary  to  change  the 
size  of  the  aerial  every  time  one  wanted 
to  receive  a  dilferent  wave  length.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  the  aerial  is  made 
smaller  than  required,  and  a  coil  con¬ 
nected  between  the  aerial  and  the 
ground.  Fig.  1  shows  a  common  method 
of  accomplishing  this.  By  moving  the 
contact  lever  back  and  forth,  more  or 
less  of  the  coil  of  wire  is  introduced 
into  the  aerial  systenj,  and  various 
wave  lengths  may  be  picked  up.  Vary- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Buys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

far  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  W ard  offer !  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 


Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  ana 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wall  paper 
Id  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  sivgleroll. 

This  Wall  Paper  Book  FRE  E 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wail  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  booE 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No» 

1923-0.  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Mont^omersr  Ward  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITV 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL. 


Complete  long  range  radio  set 

Ready  to  use  at  once  $  1  1  0«99 
in  your  home — no  extras  X  X  J/ 


Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  this  powerful,  long  range  radio 
set  completely  assembled  and  ready  to  set  up.  This  set  will  enable 
you  to  hear  music,  concerts,  news,  weather  reports,  sermons, 
sports  results  and  time  signals  from  New  York,  Newark,  Boston, 
Schenectady,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  day  and  night  with  perfect 
clearness.  Families  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
are  also  able  to  hear  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Havana,  Cuba. 

Reliable — and  tow  priced 

This  Radiocraft  Radiophone  Set  is  registered  and  licensed  under  the  famous 
Armstrong  patents.  It  is  manufactured  by  one  of  the  three  largest  makers 
of  radio  sets  in  the  world.  Because  of  purchasing  in  large  quantities  this 
company  is  able  to  offer  it  complete  to  the  last  detail  for  $119.99. 


Price  includes  everything 

UNLIKE  ordinary  sets  which  require  large  additional  purchases  this  set  is 
shipped  to  you  by  express  complete  to  the  last  detail  with  the  highest 
quality  equipment  including : 

(l)  Radiocraft  Regenerative  Radiophone  Set  Type  D-4 
(1)  Radiocraft  Two  Step  Amplifier  Type  D-5 
(1)  UV  200  Tube 
(2)  UV  201  Tubes 

(l)  USL  6  volt  80  hr.  Storage  Battery 
(3)  Ever-ready  Dry  Batteries  (22)4  volts) 

(l)  Western  Electric  Head  Set 
(l)  Stromberg-Carlson  Plug 

(l)  Copperweld  Antenna  Outfit  (including  2  insulators,  1  porcelain  tube, 
100  ft.  Copperweld  wire,  50  feet  lead — in  wire,  25  feet  ground  wire  and 
1  ground  clamp). 

INSTRUCTIONS  showing  exactly  how  to  set  up  antenna  and  make  connec¬ 
tions  are  furnished  with  set.  The  set  can  be  used  the  very  first  night  vou  get 
it.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  secure  prompt  shipment.  We  guaranis-  sa  i  fiction 
or  money  back. 


THE  RICHARDS-HAMILTON  COMPANY  I 

1  997  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  | 

I  enclose  (check) — (money  order)— (draft)  for  $30  for  radio  set  described  in  American  Agri-  ■ 

Iculturist,  I  will  pay  balance  of  purchase  price  of  $119.99  to  the  expressman.  I  understand  I 
that  you  guarantee  satisfactory  operation  or  money  refunded.  I 

I 

(Name - - - - - -  ■ 

R.F.D. . . I 

. . . . .  State - - - 
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Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


BR^CE  CARDIGAN,  single-handed,  almost  bankrupt,  his  blind  father,  once  king  of  the  redwood 
country,  now  hopelessly  di.scouraged,  faces  the  unscrupulous  Colonel  Seth  Pennington  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  Valley  of  the  Giants,  where  Bryce's  mother  lies  buried,  has  been 
despoiled  for  a  fine  tree  :  Bryce  avenges  it  by  a  fight  with  Rondeau,  the  Colonel's  woods-boss,  but 
Pennington,  infuriated,  set  .a  crew  of  twenty  upon  him. 

Shirley  Sumner,  the  Colonel's  niece,  impetuously  calls  after  Bryce  to  warn  him,  thereby  break¬ 
ing  her  vow,  '  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again.”  Bryce  escapes  the  ambtish  and  reaches  his  own 
woods  where  he  looks  for  McTavish,  the  old  boss,  now  usually  drunk.  Moira  McTavish  seeks  to 
protect  her  father. 


SO  delightful  a  picture  did  Moira  McTavish  make  that  Bryce  forgot  all  his 
troubles.  “By  the  gods,  Moira,”  he  declared  earnestly,  “you’re  a  peach!  When  I 
sa-vv  you  last,  you  -were  awk-ward  and  leggy,  like  a  colt.  And  now  you’re  the  most 
ravishing  young  lady  in  seventeen  counties.  By  jingo,  Moira,  you’re  a  stunner  and 
no  mistake.  Are  you  married?” 

She  shook  her  head,  blushing  Measurably  at  his  unpolished  but  sincere  compliments. 
“What?  Not  married.  WKy,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  eligible  young 
fellows  hereabouts  ?  ” 

“There  aren’t  any  eligible  young  fellows  hereabouts,  Mr.  Bryce.  And  I’ve  lived 
in  these  woods  all  my  life.” 

“That’s  why  you  haven’t  been  discovered.” 

“And  I  don’t  intend  to  marry  a  lumberjack  and  continue  to  live  in  these  woods,” 
she  went  on,  as  if  she  found  pleasure  in  announcing  her  rebellion.  Despite  her  de¬ 
fiance,  however,  there  was  a  note  of  resignation  in  her  voice. 

“You  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,  Moira.  Some  bright  day  your  Prince  Charm¬ 
ing  will  come  by,  riding  the  log-train.” 

“How  do  you  know  Mr.  Bryce?” 

He  laughed.  “I  read  about  it  in  a  book.” 

“Are  you  lonel.v,  Moira  ?  ” 

She  nodded. 

“Poor  Moira!”  he  murmured  absently. 


The  thought  that  he  so  readily  un¬ 
derstood  touched  her;  a  glint  of  tears 
was  in  her  sad  eyes.  He  saw  them 
and  placed  his  arm  fraternally  around 
her  shoulders.  “Tut-tut,  Moira!  Don’t 
cry,”  he  soothed#  her.  “I  understand 
perfectly,  and  of  course  we’ll  have  to 
do  something  about  it.  You’re  too  fine 
for  this.”  With  a  sweep  of  his  hand 
he  indicated  the  camp.  “Sit  down  on 
the  steps,  Moira,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over. 
I  really  called  to  see  your  father,  but 
I  guess  I  don’t  want  -to  see  him  after 
all — if  he’s  sick.” 

She  looked  at  him  bravely.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  at  first,  Mr.  Bryce.  I  fibbed. 
Father  isn’t  sick.  He’s  drunk.” 

“I  thought  so  when  I  saw  the  load¬ 
ing-crew  taking  it  easy  at  the  log¬ 
landing.  I’m  terribly  sorry.” 

“I  loathe  it — and  I  cannot  leave  it,” 
she  burst  out  vehemently.  “I’m  chained 
to  my  degradation.  I  dream  dreams, 
and  they’ll  never  come  true.  I — I — 
oh,  Mr.  Bryce,  I’m  so  unhappy.” 

“So  am  I,”  he  retorted.  “We  all  get 
our  dose  of  it,  you  know,  and  just  at 
present  I’m  having  an  fxt'-"a  helping,  it 
seems.  I’m  sorry  a’'out  vour  father. 
He’s  been  with  us  a  long  fine,  and  my 
father  told  me  the  other  ni'^-ht  that  he 
has  discharged  Mac  fourteen  times 
during  the  past  ten  years,  but  to  date 
he  hasn’t  been  able  to  make  it  stick. 
For  all  his  sixty  years,  Moira,  your 
confounded  parent  can  still  manhandle 
any  man  on  the  pay-roll,  and  as  fast  as 
Dad  put  in  a  new  woods-boss  old  Mac 
drove  him  off  the  job.” 

“I  know,”  said  Moira  wearily.  “No¬ 
body  wants  to  be  Cardigan’s  woods- 
boss  and  have  to  fight  my  father  to 
hold  his  job.  I  realize  what  a  nuisance 
he  has  become.” 

Bryce  chuckled.  “I  asked  Father 
why  he  didn’t  stand  pat  and  let  Mac 
work  for  nothing.  My  father  was 
under  no  obligation  to  pay  him.  Dad 
might  have  starved  your  father  out, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  old  Mac  would 
promise  reform  and  end  up  by  borrow¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  Dad  had  to  hire  him  to  get  it 
back!  Of  course  the  matter  simmers 
down  to  this:  Dad  is  so  fond  of  your 
father  that  he  just  hasn’t  got  the  moral 
courage,  and  now  the  job  is  up  to  me. 
Moira,  I’m  not  going  to  beat  about  the 
bush  with  you.  They  tell  me  your 
father  is  a  hopeless  inebriate.” 

“I’m  afraid  he  is,  Mr.  Bryce.” 

“How  long  has  he  been  drinking  to 
excess?” 

“About  ten  years,  I  think.  Of  course, 
he  would  always  take  a  few  drinks  with 
the  men  around  pay-day,  but  after 
Mother  died,  he  began  taking  his  drinks 
between.  Then  he  took  to  going  down 
to  Sequoia  on  Saturday  nights  and 
coming  back  on  the  mad-train,  the 
maddest  of  the  lot.  I  suppose  he  was 
lonely,  too.  He  didn’t  get  real  bad, 
however,  till  about  two  years  ago.” 

“Just  about  the  time  my  father’s 
eyes  began  to  fail  and  he  ceased  com¬ 
ing  to  jack  Mac  up?  So  he  let  the 
.brakes  go  and  started  to  coast,  and 
now  he’s  reached  the  bottom !  I  couldn’t 
get  him  on  the  telephone  to-day  or  yes¬ 


terday.  I  suppose  he  was  down  in 
Areata,  liquoring  up.” 

She  nodded  miserably. 

“Well,  we  have  to  get  logs  to  the 
mill,  and  we  can’t  get  them  with  old 
John  Barleycorn  for  a  woods-boss, 
Moira.  So  we’re  going  to  change 
woods-bosses,  and  the  new  one  will  not 
be  driven  off  the  job,  because  I’m  going 
to  stay  up  here  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
break  him  in  myself.  By  the  way,  is 
Mac  ugly  in  his  cups?” 

“Thank  God,  no,”  she  answered  fer¬ 
vently.  “Drunk  or  sober,  he  has  never 
said  an  unkind  word  to  me.” 

“But  how  do  you  manage  to  get 
money  to  clothe  yourself?  Sinclair  tells 
me  Mac  needs  every  cent  of  his  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  to 
enjoy  himself.” 

“I  used  to  steal  from  him,”  the  girl 
admitted.  “Then  I  grew  ashamed,  and 
for  the  past  six  months  I’ve  been  earn¬ 
ing  my  own  living.  Mr.  Sinclair  gave 
me  a  job  waiting  on  table  in  the  camp 
dining  room.  You  see,  I  couldn’t  leave 
my  father.  He  had  to  have  somebody 
to'take  care  of  him.” 

“Sinclair  is  a  fuzzy  old  fool,”  Bryce 
declared  with  emphasis.  “The  idea  of 
our  woods-boss’s  daughter  slinging  hash 
to  lumberjacks.  Poor  Moira!” 

He  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  noting 
the  callous  spots  on  the  plump 
palm,  the  thick  finger- joints  that  hint¬ 
ed  so  of  toil.  “Do  you  remember  when 
I  was  a  boy,  Moira,  how  I  used  to  come 
up  to  the  logging-camps  to  hunt  and 
fish?  I  always  lived  with  the  McTav- 
ishes  then.  ^  Poor  Moira!  Why,  we’re 
old  pals,  and  I’ll  be  shot  if  I’m  going  to 
see  you  suffer.” 

She  glanced  at  him  shyly,  with  beam¬ 
ing  eyes.  “You  haven’t  changed  a  bit, 
Mr.  Bryce.” 

“Let’s  talk  about  you,  Moira.  You 
went  to  school  in  Sequoia,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes  I  was  ,graduated  from  the  high 
school  there.  I  used  to  ride  the  log- 
trains  into  town  and  back  again.” 

“Good  news!  Listen,  Moira.  I’m 
going  to  fire  your  father,  as  I’ve  said. 

I  really  ought  to  pension  him,  but  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  we  can  afford  pensions 
any  more — particularly  to  keep  a  man 
in  booze;  so  the  best  our  old  woods- 
boss  gets  from  me  is  this  ,  shanty,  and 
a  perpetual  meal-ticket  for  our  camp 
dining  room  while  the  Cardigans  re¬ 
main  in  business.” 

“Perhaps,”  she  suggested  sadly, 
“you  had  better  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him.” 

“No,  I’d  rather  not.  I’m  fond  of 
your  father,  Moira.  He  was  a  man 
when  I  saw  him  last — such  a  man  as 
these  woods  will  never  see  again — and 
I  don’t  want  to  see  him  again  until  he’s 
cold  sober.  I’ll  write  him  a  letter.  As 
for  you,  Moira,  you’re  fired,  too.  I’ll 
not  have  you  waiting  on  table — not  by 
a  jugful!  You’re  to  come  down  to 
Sequoia  and  go  to  work  in  our  office. 
We  can  use  you  on  the  books,  helping 
Sinclair.  I’ll  pay  you  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  Moira.  Can  you  get  . 
along  on  that?” 

Her  hard  hand  closed  over  his  tight¬ 
ly,  but  she  did  not  speak. 


“All  right,  Moira.  It’s  a  go,  then. 
Hills  and  timber — timber  and  hills — 
and  I’m  going  to  set  you  free.  Per¬ 
haps  in  Sequoia  you’ll  find  your  Prince 
Charming.  There,  there,  girl,  don’t 
•  cry.  We  Cardigans  had  twenty-five 
years  of  faithful  service  from  Donald 
McTavish  before  he  commenced  slip¬ 
ping;  after  all,  we  owe  him  something, 
I  think.” 

She  drew  his  hand  suddenly  to  her 
lips  and  kissed  it;  but  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  mere  words. 

“Fiddle-de-dee,  Moira!  Buck  up,” 
he  protested,  pleased,  but  embarrassed 
withal.  “If  you’ll  just  cease  shedding 
the  scalding  and  listen  to  me.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  advance  you  two 
months’  salary  for — well,  you’ll  need  a 
lot  of  clothes  and  things  in  Sequoia 
that  you  don’t  need  here.  Poor  old 
Mac!  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  bear  with  him, 
but  we  simply  have  to  have  the  logs, 
you  know.” 

He  rose,  stooped,  and  pinched  her  ear; 

for  had  he  not  known  her  since 
childhood,  and  had  they  not  gathered 
huckleberries  together  in  the  long  ago? 
She  was  sister  to  him — just  another 
one  of  his  problems— and  nothing 
more.  “Report  on  the  job  as  soon  as 
possible,  Moira,”  he  called  to  her  from 
the  gate.  Then  the  gate  banged  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  de¬ 
bonair  wave  of  his  hand,  he  was  strid¬ 
ing  down  the  little  camp  street  where 
the  dogs  and  the  children  played  in  the 
dust. 

After  a  while  Moira  walked  to  the 
gate  and  leaning  upon  it,  looked  down 
the  street  toward  the  log-landing  where 
Bryce  was  ragging  the  laggard  crew 
into  something  like  their  old-time 
speed.  Presently  the  locomotive  backed 
in  and  coupled  to  the  log  train,  and 
when  she  saw  Bryce  leap  aboard,  seat 
himself  on  a  top  log  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  her  at  the 
gate,  she  waved  to  him.  He  threw 
her  a  careless  kiss,  and  the  train 
pulled  out. 

When  Moira  lifted  her  Madonna 
glance  to  the  frieze  of  timber  on  the 
skyline,  there  was  a  new  glory  in  her 
eyes;  for  over  that  hill  Prince  Charm¬ 
ing  had  come  to  her,  and  life  was  all 
crimson  and  gold! 

When  the  train  loaded  with  Cardi¬ 
gan  logs  stopped  at  the  log-landing  in 
Pennington’s  camp,  the  locomotive  un¬ 
coupled  and  backed  in  on  the  siding  for 
the  purpose  of  kicking  the  caboose,  in 
which  Shirley  and  Colonel  Pennington 
had  ridden  to  the  woods,  out  onto  the 
main  line  again — where,  owing  to  a 
slight  downhill  grade,  the  caboose, 
controlled  by  the  brakeman,  could  coas-t 
gently  forward  and  be  hooked  on  to  the 
end  of  the  log-train  for  the  return 
journey.  • 

Throughout  the  afternoon  Shirley, 
following  the  battle  royal,  had  sat  dis¬ 
mally  in  the  caboose.  She  was  prey  to 
many  conflicting  emotions;  but  had  to 
a  great  extent  recovered  her  customary 
poise — and  was  busily  speculating  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  could  leave 
Sequoia  and  forget  she  had  ever  met 
Bryce  Cardigan — when  the  log-train 
rumbled  into  the  landing  and  the  last 
of  the  long  string  of  trucks  came  to  a 
stop  directly  opposite  the  caboose. 

SHIRLEY  happened  to  be  looking 
through  the  grimy  window  at  that 
moment.  On  the  top  log,  the  object  of 
her  speculations  was  seated,  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that'he  was 
back  in  the  haunt  of  his  enemies,  al¬ 
though  knowledge  that  the  double- 
bitted  axe  he  had  so  unceremoniously 
borrowed  was  driven  deep  into  the  log 
beside  him,  probably  had  much  to  do 
with  Bryce’s  air  of  indifference.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  chin  in  his  cupped  hands,  the 
while  he  stared  moodily  at  his  feet. 

Shirley  suspected  she  knew  what  he 
was  thinking;  he  was  less  than  six  feet 
from  her,  and  a  morbid  fascination 
moved  her  to  remain  at  the  window  and 
watch  the  play  of  emotions  over  his 
strong,  stern  face.  She  told  herself 
that  should  he  show  the  slightest  dis¬ 
position  to  raise  his  head  she  would 
dodge  away  in  time  to  escape  his 
scrutiny. 

She  reckon^  without  the  engine. 
With  a  smart  bump  it  struck  the  ca¬ 


boose  and  shunted  it  briskly  up  the 
siding;  at  the  impact  Bryce  raised  his 
troubled  glance  just  in  time  to  see 
Shirley  yielding  to  the  shock,  sway  into 
full  view  at  the  window. 

With  difficulty  he  suppressed  a  grin. 
“I’ll  bet  my  soul  she  was  peeking  at 
me,”  he  soliloquized.  “Confound  the 
luck!  Another  meeting  this  afternoon 
would  be  embarrassing.”  Tactfully  he 
resumed  his  study  of  his  feet,  not  even 
looking  up  when  the  caboose,  after 
gaining  the  main  track,  slid  gently 
down  the  slight  grade  and  was  coupled 
to  the  rear  dogging-truck.  Out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Colonel  Pennington  passing  alon’gside 
the  log-train  and  entering  the  caboose; 
he  heard  the  engineer  shout  to  the 
brakeman — who  had  ridden  down  from 
the  head  of  the  train  to  unlock  the  sid¬ 
ing  switch  and  couple  the  caboose — to 
hurry  up,  lock  the  switch,  and  get  back 
aboard  the  engine. 

“Can’.t*  get  this  danged  key  to  turn 
in  the  lock,”  the  brakeman  shouted 
presently.  “Lock’s  rusty,  and  some¬ 
thing’s  gone  bust  inside.” 

Minutes  passed.  Bryce’s  abstraction 
became  real,  for  he  had  many  matters 
to  occupy  his  busy  brain.  Present!^  he 
was  subconsciously  aware  that  *  the 
train  was  moving  gently  forward;  al¬ 
most  immediately,  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
long  string  of  trucks  had  gathered 
their  customary  speed;  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  it  dawned  upon  Bryce  that  the 
train  had  started  without  a  single  jerk 
— and  that  it  was  was  gathering  head¬ 
way  rapidly. 

He  looked  ahead — and  his  hair  grew 
creepy  at  the  roots.  There  was  no 
locomotive  attached  to  the  train!  It  was 
running  away  down  a  two  per  -cent 
grade,  and  because  of  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  train,  was  gathering 
momentum  at  a  fearful  rate. 

The  reason  for  the  runaway  dawned 
on  Bryce  instantly.  The  road  was, 
like  most  private  logging-roads,  neg¬ 
lected  a$  to  roadbed  and  rolling-stock; 
also  it  was  undermanned,  and  the 
brakeman,  who  also  acted  as  switch¬ 
man,  had  failed  to  set  the  hand-brakes 
on  the  leading  truck  after  the  engineer 
had  locked  the  air-brakes.  As  a  result, 
during  the  five  or  six  minutes  required 
to  “spot  in”  the  caboose,  and  an  extra 
minute  or  t'^Vo  lost  while  the  brakeman 
struggled  with  the  lock  on  the  switch, 
the  air  had  leaked  away  through  the 
worn  valves  and  rubber  tubing,  and  the 
brakes  had  been  released — so  that  the 
train,  without  warning,  had  quietly  and 
almost  noiselessly  slid  out  of  the  log¬ 
landing  and  started  on  its  mad  career'. 
Before  the  engineer  could  beat  it  to  the 
other  switch  with  the  locomotive,  run 
out  oil  the  main  track,  let  the  runaway 
gradually  catch  up  with  him  and  hold 
it — no  matter  how  or  what  happened 
to  him  or  his  engine — the  first  log,ging- 
truck  had  cleared  the  switch  and 
blocked  pursuit.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  now  save  watch  the  wild  runaway 
and  pray,  for  of  all  the  mad  runaways 
in  a  mad  world,  a  loaded  logging-train 
is  by  far  the  wor^. 

For  an  instant,  Bryce  Cardigan  was 
tempted  to  jump  and  take  his  chance 
on  a  few  broken  bones,  before  the  trai  i 
could  reach  a  greater  speed.  His  nevt 
impulse  was  to  run  forward  and  set  ti.e 
hand-brake  on  the  leading  truck,  bu' 
a  glance  showed  him  that  even  w't’.i 
the  train  standing  still  he  could  not 
hope  to  leap  from  truck  to  truck  and 
land  on  the  round,  freshly  peeled  srr- 
face  of  the  logs  without  slipping.  And 
to  slip  now  meant  swift  and  horri’  le 
death. 

Then  he  remembered.  In  -the  w  Idly 
rolling  caboose  Shirley  Summer  rode 
with  her  uncle,  while  less  than  >  two 
miles  ahead,  the  track  sw,ung  in  a 
sharp  curve  high  up  the  hillside  above 
Mad  River.  Bryce  knew  the  leading 
truck  would  never  take  that  curve  at 
high  speed,  but  would  shoot  off  at  a 
tangent  into  the  canon,  carrying  trucks, 
logs,  and  caboose  with  it. 

“The  caboose  must  be  cut  out  of  this 
runaway,”  Bryce  soliloquized,  “and  it 
must  be  cut  out  in  a  hurry.  Here  goes 
nothing  in  particular,  and  may  God  be 
good  to  my  dear  old  man.” 

He  jerked  his  axe  out  of  the  log, 
drove  it  deep  into  the  top  log  toward 
iContimied  on  page  59) 
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The  Simplicity  of  Radio 

{Gontmued 


ing  the  number  of  turns  on  the  coil  'is 
known  as  “tuning”  and  means  a  change 
in  the  inductance  of  the  aerial  system. 

Few  Parts  Need  Be  Published  for 
Crystal  Set 

Few  parts  need  be  purchased  for  so 
simple  an  outfit  as  given  in  Figure  1. 
A  half-pound  coil  of  No.  20  enamelled 
magnet  wire  wil  be  sufficient  for  the 
coil.  For  connections  and  incidentals, 
a  half-pound  of  No.  18  bell  wire  should 
be  purchased.  Then  there  are  needed 
five  binding  posts,  one  small  brass 
angle,  a  strip  of  brass  about  four  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide,  two  small  rub¬ 
ber  composition  knobs  with  threaded 
bushings  for  an  8-32  screw  and  a  card¬ 
board  tube  about  SV2  or  4  inches  in 
diameler  and  4  inches  long.  An  oat¬ 
meal  or  salt  box  fills  the  bill  exactly. 
Figui'e  1  is  self-explanatory  as  regards 


from  page  57) 

over,  the  antenna  is  in  reality  a  true 
protection  to  the  house,  as  much  as 
lightning  rods  are  a  protection  to  the 
barn.  Small  static  changes  will  leak 
off  and  may  sometimes  be  heard  crack¬ 
ling  through  the  lightning  arrester  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm.  This  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  a  heavy  and  dangerous 
charge  of  electricity  over  the  house. 

Obtaining  a  Good  Ground  Connection 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
good  ground  connection  on  a  farm 
where  the  house  is  not  piped.  In  that 
case,  good  results  may  be  obtained  in 
several  ways.  If  there  is  a  fairly  long 
chicken  wire  or  barbed  wire  fence  near 
the  house,  the  ground  wire  from  the 
lightning  arrester  may  be  attached  to 
this.  Outside  piping  connected  to  the 
well  is  very  satisfactory  fur  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these 
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Diagram  of  Arrangement  for  Bringing  Aerial  Indoors 


the  arrangement  of  the  parts  on  a 
wooden  base,  and  the  connections.  The 
insulation  is  removed  where  contact  is 
made,  as  indicated.  Two  and  one-half 
inches  of  the  tube  are  wound  tightly 
with  the  enamelled  wire,  securing  each 
end  in  a  small  hole  with  one  or  two 
twists.  The  brass  strip  is  cut  in  half 
lengthwise,  and  one  strip  is  cut  and 
bent  to  form  the  tuning  arm  and 
mounted  in  front  of  the  coil.  The  lat-' 
ter  is  fastened  down  to  the  base  with 
the  aid  of  a  wood  screw  and  washer  at 
each  end.  One  rubber  knob  is  mounted 
to  form  the  handle  of  the  tuning  arm 
or  “slider”  and  an  arc  traced  u^on  the 
wire  by  the  rounded  end.  Sandpaper 
is  then  brought  to  use  in  cleaning  the 
surface  of  the  wire  so  that  the  slider 
may  make  contact  with  one  end  to  the 
other,  care  being  taken  to  brush  out 
small  copper  particles  from  between 
the  turns. 

Making’  the  “Cat-Whisker”  Detector 

A  spring  clip  for  the  crystal  is  bent 
from  the  other  brass  piece  and  held  in 
place  by  a  screw.  A  piece  of  the  enam¬ 
elled  wire  is  scrhped  clean  and  sharp¬ 
ened  at  the  end  by  a  sidewise  cut  with 
a  pair  of  shears  to  form  the'  “cat- 
whisker”  of  the  detector.  Good  mount¬ 
ed  crystals  may  be  purchased  for  35  or 
50  cents,  and  should  be  handled  so  that 
the  fingers  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  mineral  itself.  Natural  oil  from 
the  hands  soon  destroys  the  sensitivity 
of  a  detector  crystal,  although  it  may 
be  cleaned  if  n^essary  with  wood  alco¬ 
hol  and  a  clean  cloth.  The  phone  con¬ 
denser  appears  in  various  forms,  and 
any  condenser  stamped  with  a  capacity 
of  about  .001  is  suitable.  A  brass  ma¬ 
chine  screw,  8-32  in  size,  is  employed 
to  support  the  cat-whisker,  the  other 
rubber  knob  screwed  on  as  a  handle. 

Figure  2  shows  the  antenna,  lead-in 
wire  and  ground.  The  lightning  ar¬ 
rester  is  required,  and  may  be  mounted 
upon  the  window  frame  or  on  a  board 
near  the  window.  When  this  is  prop¬ 
erly  installed  and  the  set  connected, 
the  agent  of  the  fire  insurance  company 
holding  the  policy  on  the  house  should 
be  notified.  He  will  then  either  inspect 
the  installation  himself  or  have  it  in¬ 
spected,  and  a  notation  will  be  made 
upon  the  fire  insurance  policy  granting 
permission  for  the  radio  outfit.  There 
IS  no  change  in  the  premium  rate  when 
a  radio  is  properly  installed.  More- 


possibilities,  a  piece  of  insulated  wire, 
about  No.  14  or  16,  and  just  as  long 
as  the  aerial  wire,  may  be  run  out 
directly  under  the  aerial,  lying  directly 
on  the  ground.  Where  it*  is  necessary 
to  use  an  outside  ground,  an  additional 
porcelain  tube  should  be  inserted  to  con¬ 
duct  the  wire  outside.  If  it,  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  drill  holes  in  the  window  frame, 
the  tubing  may  be  placed  in  a  narrow 
board  which  will  fit  the  window  frame 
and  upon  which  the  sash  may  be  closed. 
Some  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of 
the  headphones.  A  pair  of  phones  hav¬ 
ing  fair  sensitivity  may  be  purchased 
for  about  $5.00.  Since  the  phones  will 
be  used  later  on  in  better  receiving 
equipment,  however,  it  is  wise  to  pay 
enough  more  to  insure  long  life  and 
maximum  response.  Therefore,  it  is 
well  to  pay  about  $8.00  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  receivers.  If  there  is  no  radio 
supply  store  nearby,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  mail  order  firms,  practically 
all  of  whom  carry  reliable  radio  appar¬ 
atus  of  every  description. 

Interpreting  the  Schematic  Diagram 

Beneath  the  pictorial  sketch  is  the 
schematic  diagram  as  used  in  most 
radio  “hook-ups.”  The  beginner  should 
commence  at  once  to  correlate  the  two 
forms  of  diagrams,  comparing  the  ac¬ 
tual  instruments  with  their  schematic 
symbols  which  will  be  used  later  on  in 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

(Coyitimied  from  page  58) 

the  end,  and  by  using  the  haft  to  cling 
to,  crawled  toward  the  rear  of  the  load 
and  looked  down  at  the  caboose  coup¬ 
ling.  The  top  log  was  a  sixteen-foot 
butt;  the  two  bottom  logs  were  eight¬ 
een  footers.  With  a  silent  prayer  of 
thanks  to  Providence,  Bryce  .slid  down 
to  the  landing  thus  formed.  He  was 
still  five  feet  above  the  coupling,  how¬ 
ever;  but  by  leaning  over  the  swaying, 
bumping  edge  and  swinging  the  axe 
with  one  hand,  he  managed  to  cut 
through  the  rubber  hose  on  the  air  con¬ 
nection.  “The  blamed  thing  might 
hold  and  drag  the  caboose  after  I’ve 
pulled  out  the  coupling-pin,”  ^he 're¬ 
flected.  “And  I  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances  now.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 
FOR  50  CENTS 

AS  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of  service 
ilL  to  readers,  we  now  offer  you  a 
$1,000  Travel  Accident  Policy  for  one 
year  with  a  three -year  subscription  for 

American  Agriculturist  all  for 

only  $2.50— just  50c  more  than  our  special 
price  for  a  three -year  subscription  alone. 


You  may  be  Hurt  or  Killed  in  a 
Train  or  Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 


This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

Read  the  Following  Protection  given 

to  A.  A.  Readers  by  the  North 

American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

of  Chicago.  Read,  then  Cut  the 

Coupon  and  Mail  It. 

This  Company  will  pay  the  following 
amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  for  death  or  disability  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or  dis¬ 
ablement  while  the  insured  is  riding  as 
a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to  the 
wrecking  or  disablement  of  any  private 
horse-drawn  or  motor-driven  vehicle  on 
which  insured  may  be  riding  or  driving, 
or  by  beng  thrown  therefrom. 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot, 

'  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  ^Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  ^ollars  ($500.00) 

Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less,  ,, 
Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 
Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 

The  above  indemnities  will  be  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of 
the  policy.  A  compiete  numbered  and 
'  registered  policy  will  be  supplied  each 
•person  insured.  Be  sure  to  read  it  be¬ 
fore  filing  away. 

This  Travel  and  Pedestrian  Accident 
Insurance  wili  protect  every  registered 
subscriber  of  American  Agriculturist 
who  pays  a  50  cent  fee  at  the  same 
time  he  pays  $2.00  for  a  three-year  sub¬ 
scription  for  American  Agriculturist. 


Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  neglecting  your 
family’s  financial  welfare 
in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you. 
Is  not  your  own  peace 
of  mind  worth  the  small 
amount  of  our  accident 
policy?  You  need  pro¬ 
tection.  Tomorrow  may 
be  too  late.  Order  one 
of  these  policies  today. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
AT  ONCE 

TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Avk.,,Np;w  York  City. 

Genti.emen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.5<t  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscription. 

Signed . . . 

P.  O . 

R.  F.  D.  No . 

State, . 

yjy  age  i.9 . 

(You must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 


THE  BIGGEST  VALUE  IN  THE  WORLD 
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NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  85 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  offering 
to  send  a  lamp  on  10  day’s  FREE  trial, 
or  even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first 
user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him 
introduce  it.  Write  him  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Also  ask  him  to  explain 
how  you  can  get  the  agency,  and  with¬ 
out  experience  or  money  make  $250  to 
$500  per  month. 
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SEND  NO 
MONEY 


Woven  apeeislly  for  ns*  Will  last  twice  as 

on?  as  the  average  ruir.  Lo  ’ - 

Toga  selling  for  $5.00  np.  La. 

Just  the  thiner  to  ^ace  in  front  of  yo 
Durean,  piano,  etc.  Warm,  cheery  colors. 
Bich  Oriental  desi^s.  Our  customers  order 
more.  Wonderful  money-savin?  offer.  Rush 
yoor  order  today.  Ask  for  nargaloGST. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  „  |J  ^ 

Just  rush  your  name  and  address.  Rn»  IVmmvmvwwwm  . 
shipped  by  return  mail.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98  and  few  centa 


poste?e  on  arrival.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  bacdc. 
&>nd?or  FREE  buHetin  of  CROWN  BARGAINS.  , 

CROWN  SALES  COMPANY 
Dept.  587  X6  Hudson  St.  New  Vork,  N.Y. 


New  300!£Lainp 


SEND  FOR  AGENTS 
FREE  OUTFIT  OFFER 


Make  $60  to  $100  a  Week 

Introducing  this  wonderful  oeif 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  li$ht; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Borna 
96%  air,  4%  foci.  Absolotely  safe. 
Lighta  with  matoh.  10  0  timeo 
brighter  than  wick,  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  ooUeoting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  isme  day  yoS  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
rytw  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agent’s  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
1141  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0- 


! 


(olds  j3i'oken.Qukk|y 


QUININE 


rr  disagreeable  weather  always  havs 
Hill’s  handy.  Stops  Colds  in  24  hours 
— la  grippe  in  3  days.  Standard  remedy 
for  two  generations.  No  bad  after 
effects.  Safe  and  dependable.  Demand 
red  box  bearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait  and 
signature. 

At  All  DruggiBts-^30  Cents 

W.  M.  Htli  COUPANT  ^ A-IO.)  WTlIOtT.  MICH. 


V 


COOKING 

SIS 


Blu* 
^Bird  Eo* 
"  $mel  Wire. 
^  ^4fu!I-»»2ept«ccs, 

_ ^  Mbcing  Bowl,  Pud* 

diflg  Psn,  KettIf.Ssuce 
,  .  fan.  Given  Jrt*  for  selling 
^  only  30  pickets  Garden  Spot 
’’Seeds  St  10  cents*  packet,  Send 
no  mon<y— tfC  trust  you.  Write  for 
Seeds  Todty.; 

^tANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO. 
Sution 111. PARADISE,  PA. 


VALUE 


GIVEN- 

SENECA  BOY  SCOUT, 

INGERSOLL  MIDGET  _ 

EVEREADY  SPOTLIGHT  300  FtRANGf’ 


Your  choice  of  these  and  dozens  of  other  useful 
premiums,  retail  value  $2.60  and  up,  given  absolutely 
free,  for  selling  only  40  large  packets  of  guaranteed 
fresh,  selected  garden  and  nower  seeds  at  10c  a  packet 
Send  no  money.  We  trust  you  until  seeds  are  sold. 
Order  today. 

Eastern  Seed  Company,  Dept.  F.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  ;  _ D.  C. 
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Aunt  Janet  Talks  of  Good  Resolutions 

And  Advises  Her  Nieces  to  Make  the  Sort  They, Can  Keep 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders,  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  SpringfMd,  Illinois. 


Happy  New  Year,  nieces  all!  Aunt 
Janet  has  been  hearing  from  many 
of  you  and  writing  to  you  too,  but  it’s 
some  time  since  she  found  a  corner  in 
these  busy  Household  Pages  from 
whifch  she  could  speak  to  you  all  at 
once!  New  Year’s  however — a  whole 
twelve  months  lying  before  us,  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  to  make  or  mar — New  Year’s 
deserves  a  special  letter. 

I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it  too, 
for  just  the  other  day  a  very  dear  little 
niece  of  mine,  with  a  dear  little  home 
and  a  sheaf  of  babies  that  any  one 
would  be  proud  to  cuddle,  came  dragging 
into  my  door  with  such  a  woe-begone 
look  that  I  almost  laughed — but  _  of 
course  that  wouldn’t  have  been  polite. 
So  I  just  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
asked  her  what  terrible  calamity  had 
happened. 

“Oh  Aunt  Janet,”  she  said,  “It’s  just 
me.”  (I’m  not  responsible  for  her 
grammar — she  was  too  discouraged  to 
care ! ) 

“Well,”  I  said,  “that’s  something  off 
my  mind,  I  thought  at  least  that  Jim 
had  fallen  into  the  well  and  the  house 
had  burned  down  with  all  the  babies  in 
it  and  the  brand  new  airedale  you  got 
for  Christmas!” 

She  laughed  a  little  and  assured  me 
that  the  family  was  extremely  well,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  amount  of 
Christmas  candy  that  had  gone  down 
several  little  red  lanes.  Then  she  went 
off — or  so  it  seemed — on  a  tangent, 
“Aunt  Janet,”  she  said,  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  New  Year’s  resolutions  ?”_ 
Aunt  Janet  just  waited  and  this  is 
what  she  heard : 

“I  don’t.  You  make  them,  and  feel 
all  right  and  happy  inside  and  then  you 
forget  or  break  them — and  it’s  so  hu¬ 
miliating  that  you  wish  you’d  never 
made  any.  They  hurt  lots  more  than 
they  help — at  least  mine  do.  I  feel  so 
defeated  and  worthless  when  I  don’t 
keep  one,  that  I  give  up  in  despair  and 
don’t  even  come  as  near  to  living  up  to 
it  as  I  might  have  if  I’d  never  set  my¬ 
self  a  definite  goal.” 

“As  for  instance?” 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a  little  one  I  made  about 
housekeeping.  You  know,  untidiness  is 
my  besetting  sin.  So  I  resolved  this 
year  I’d  keep  a  tidy  kitchen — and  the 
rest  of  the  house  too — no  matter  what 
happened.  Result — I’ve  kept  it  a  week; 
the  kitchen’s  all  right,  but  I’ve  snapped 
Jim’s  head  off  twice  and  he  looks  so 
grieved  and  surprised;  and  I  was  cross 
with  Anne-baby  and  she  is  such  a  lamb, 
and  I  hustled  Jimmie  Junior  out  of  the 
front  room  and  he  hadn’t  really  any 
other  place  to  play,  and  my  temper’s 
edgey  and — and — oh,  I  don’t  care  now 
if  the  house  never  is  orderly  again  if 
I  can  only  have  my  family  stop  tip-toe¬ 
ing  around  with  that  awful  scared  look 
on  their  faces!  But  I  can’t  break  a 
resolution  and  feel  that  I’ve  any  real 
backbone,  can  I,  Aunt  Janet?” 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  conforting  and 
wheedling  and  a  nip  of  salt  in  the  shape 
of  some  good  advice — to  say  nothing  of 
two  nice  hot  cups  of  tea — to  send  her 
away,  her  usual  sunny  self.  But  she 
finally  trotted  off  quite  cheerfully  and 
left  the  impression  that  a  special  bit  of 
baking  was  to  be  undertaken  as  a  sup¬ 
per  surprise.  Even  if  she  had  to  over¬ 
look  some  toys  in  the  corner  and  even — 
yes — some  unwashed  dishes  in  the  sink. 

After  my  distressed  littve  caller  was 
gone,  I  looked  into  the  fire  for  quite  a 
while  thinking  about  her  question — does 
it  pay  to  make  good  resolutions?  We 
know  we  won’t  keep  them — isn’t  it 
worse  to  make  and  break  them,  than 
never  to  make  them  at  all?  But  finally 
I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  good 
resolutions. 

What  is  a  “Good”  Resolution? 

But  there’s  one  thing;  that  word 
good.  First  be  sure  your  resolution  is 
good,  then  go  ahead.  Not  merely  virtu¬ 
ous — a  virtuous  resolution  can  be  very 
trying  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  makes  them.  By  “good”  I 
mean  sensible,  middle-of-the-road,  keep- 
able  resolutions — ^with  perhaps  just  the 
least  bit  of  aspiration  to  them  to  stimu¬ 
late  without  discouraging. 

As  I  told  my  little  neighbor,  resolu¬ 
tions  have  two  objects — one  is  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  itself,  the  other 
is  the  effect  of  the  discipline  upon  its 


author.  If  you  make  a  resolution  so 
hard  to  keep,  that  it  destroys  your 
temper  and  makes  those  around  you 
miserable  too,  it’s  not  a  very  good  reso¬ 
lution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it’s  too 
easy  to  keep,  you  gain  none  of  the  real 
discipline  which  you  meant  to  give 
yourself. 

I  remember  reading  about  some  fa¬ 
mous  English  author  (De  Quincy,  I 
think,  though  memories  are  undepend¬ 
able  things)  who  told  how,  as  a  boy,  he 
would  run  down  a  London  street  touch¬ 
ing  every  paling  of  a  fence  as  he  ran. 
If  he  missed  one  and  went  on  to  the 
next  street,  he  was  filled  with  such  a 
mute  sense  of  defeat  that  he  would 
finally  have  to  go  back  and  touch  the 
one  he  had  missed  before  he  could  ab¬ 
solve  himself. 

It  is  this  silent  judge  within  us,  who, 
when  resolutions  are  broken,  is  often 
so  severe  that,  as  my  little  friend  said, 
it  hurts  us  worse  to  make  and  break 
a  resolution  than  never  to  make  one  at 
all.  When  we  skip  a  paling  in  the  fence 
we  must  pull  up  and  go  back,  or  hear 
him  remind  us  all  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

So  in  resolution  making,  don’t  set 
yourself  the  impossible.  Don’t  say, 
“My  house  shall  always  be  tidy,”  but 
say  “I’ll,  do  my  level  best  to  keep  my 
house  tidy.”  Then,  if  you  shirk,  that 
inner  voice  will  say  “How  about  your 
‘level  best?’  ”  While  if  you  honestly 
are  too  tired  to  do  some  extra  bit  of 


cleaning,  or  cannot  do  it  and  still  find 
time  to  run  over  to  your  sick  neighbor’s 
with  a  newly-made  custard,  you’ll  find 
your  silent  judge  willing  to 'admit  that 
in  slackening  up  a  bit  you  may  have 
“chosen  the  better  thing.” 

New  Year’s  resolutions  like  that  can 
be  kept  from  the  first  day  to  the  last 
and  the  maker  of  the  resolve  will  be 
better  for  having  made  and  kept  it. 
How  about  it,  nieces  and  cousins  and 
all  the  big  family?  Which  resolutions, 
made  last  year  did  you  keep ;  which  did 
you  break?  And  what  one  resolution 
has  helped  you  the  most  of  all  you  have 
ever  made?  Write  Aunt  Janet  and  tell 
her  some  of  your  experiences  with  this 
matter  of  once-a-year  resolving,  and 
whether  you  think  it  does  or  doesn’t 
pay.  I’ll  look  forward  to  hearing  your 


opinions. 


Always  your 

'  (Xw/vJ- 


“Tell  Aunt  Janet  About  It!”  She  is  glad 
to  be  your  confidant,  to  help  wherever  she  can 
and  will  always  regard  your  questions  as  en¬ 
tirely  confidential.  She  will  answer  you  per¬ 
sonally,  asking  only  that  you  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelop^  if  you  wish  a  reply. 


Have  tried  your  patterns  and  find 
them  O  K.  Also  find,  the  Agriculturist 
so  much  improved  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement.  Keep  it  up! — Mrs.  W.  H., 
New  York. 


JANUARY  IS  THE  MONTH  FOR  HOME  SEWING 

The  five  patterns  chosen 
this  week  by  the  Fashion 
j  Editor  cover  almost  all  the 
needs  of  the  mid-winter 
sewing  season.  There  is  a 
housedress  and  an  after¬ 
noon  frock.  There  is  also 
a  school  dress  for  the  girl, 
and  a  smart  little  suit  for 
the  boy. 

If  you  want  help  on  any 
of  your  dressmaking  ques¬ 
tions,  write  the  Fashion 
Editor  about  it,  inclosing  a 
stamped  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope.  She  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  you  prompt¬ 
ly  and  may  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  solution  which 
had  not  occurred  to  you. 


No.  1295  (above)  one-piece 
apron  with  iptraps  buttoning  at 
the  back.  No.  1295  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  40,  44  and  48  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
2  yards  36-inch  material. 

(Below)  No.  1271.  Boy’s 
suspender  suit  with  separate 
waist.  No.  1271  cuts  in  sizes 
2,  4,  and  6years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  %  yards  36-lnch  ma¬ 
terial  for  trousers  and  1  yard 
36-lnch  material  with  2t4 
yards  pleating  for  waist. 


(Above)  No.  1143.  Girl’s 
school  dress,  jumper  style 
with  guimpe.  No.  1143  cuts 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10.  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  and  Yi  yard  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  contrasting  for  dress, 
and  IVi  yards  36-iiich  ma¬ 
terial  for  guimpe. 

(Below)  No.  1546,  one-piece 
afternoon  frock.  No.  1546  cuts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust,  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3  yards  36- 
inch  material. 


No.  1351.  A  serviceable  house- 
dress  with  long  or  ^hort  sleeves. 
No.  1351  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  36- 
inch  material  wfith  Vs  yard  36- 
inch  contrasting. 

To  Order:  Write  name  and 
address  clearly  and  inclose 
12  cents  for  each  pattern 
ordered.  Mail  order  to  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
C.  Our  Winter  Book  of  Fash¬ 
ions  is  still  available.  It 
contains  over  300  styles  for 
all  members  of  the  family. 
10  cents  a  copy. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  20, 1&23 
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Tine 

Suits 

Made to 
Measure 


^I^PrePaia 

Most  stupendous  values  ever 
offered.  Same  quality  costs  $30.00 
elsewhere.  All  sizes  and  all  styles 
cost  the  same — No  extra  charges. 
We  pay  delivery.  Money  back  if 
we  fail  to  please  you. 

SAMPLES  FREE-^  postcard  or  letter 
OnifirLil.0  I  ntt  brings  you  free  a  big 

assortment  of  cloth  samples,  self  measuring 
charts  and  style  book.  Fine  all  wool  serges  and 
worsteds,  all  latest  colors  and  patterns  included. 

Your  Suit  Won't  Cost  You  a  Cent 

If  you  have  a  few  spare  hours  to  show  and  adver¬ 
tise  our  amazing  bargains,  your  own  suit  won’t 
cost  a  cent.  This  is  a  wonderful  chance  for  agents 
to  make  $10.00  to  $50.00  a  week  for  all  or  spare 
time.  Everybody  buy^.  Our  low  prices  are  irresist¬ 
ible.  A  postcard  todaywithyournanxe  and  address 
brings  our  Samples  without  delay  —  Address 
CHICAGO  TAILORS  ASS’N,  Dept.  231  Chicago 


Send  for  FREE  story 

Interesting,  illustrated  folder  “How  to  get. 
Greater  Desk  Efficiency”  shows  how  to  keep' 
your  4esk  cleared  for  action.  Thousands  of 
kleradesks  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Saves 
time  locating,  distributing  or  sorting  papers. 
Takes  less  space  than  a.  tray.  Sent  FREE  trial. 

Kleradeiffi 


Steel  Sections 


BOSS-Gould  Co 
i7i  N.  10th 
ST.  LOUIS 


This 

model 

$6.25 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  belp  you  increase  sales 

Send  for  FREE  cataloflr  showing 
details  covering  names  of  your 
best  prospective  customers. 
Counts  ant^ricea  are  Riven  on 
thoasanda  of  diSerent  Mailing  Lists. 


Ross 


Guaranteed 
by  refund 


each 


371  N 

Gould  Co  Street 


St.  Louis 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  meets  all  State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


5 


— Good  — $1 
Magazines  J. 

Woman's  World,  (Monthly)  \  Qur  Price , 
Good  Stories,  (Monthly)/ fkt\' 
American  Woman,  (Monthly)  I  IJH 
The  Household,  (Monthly)  _ 

The  Farm  Journal,  (Monthly)/  poR  i  yeISi 
ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  234 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do — We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  orders  to 

Whitlock  &  Summerhays 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


THUJiANDSOME 


Perfect  tone,  handsome  appearance,  rose¬ 
wood  finish,  bow  included.  Given  yree  for  sell¬ 
ing  only  30  packets  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10  cts.  I 
a  pkt.  Send  no  money— Tve  trust  you.  “Write  for  seeds  today.  I 
LANCASTER  CO.  SEED  CO.,Sta.36,  PARADISE,PA. 


fil  RRFFn^l  Profitable  pure-bred 

y  *  Northern  raised  chickens, 

ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eg^s,  incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  80th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 

R.  F.NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  822,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Using  a  Fireless  Cooker 

Ada  Carroll  Wortman  Tells  Best  Methods 


rJE  fireless  cooker  has  a  firm  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  farm  woman 
who  aims  to  be  not  only  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  but  to  plan  her  work  so  effi¬ 
ciently  that  she  also  has  leisure  for 
other  things.  This  invention  has  done 
much  to  banish  the  “all-worn-out” 
woman  who  is  a  slave  to  the  kitchen 
stove.  While  the  necessity  for  saving 
fuel  is  not  so  urgent  as  in  the  city, 
economy  of, time  and  labor  means  much 
/m  the  farm. 

Bread  sponge,  mixed  at  night  and  set 
in  the  cooker,  will  hold  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  placed  in  the  box,  and  in 
the  morning  will  be  light  as  can  be, 
thereby  making  the  mixing  of  the  bread 
a  task  which  can  be  done  the  first  thing 
after  rising. 

The  cereal  for  the  morning  meal  may 
be  boiled  on  the  stove  for  five  minutes 
in  the  evening,  then  set  in  the  cooker. 
In  the  morning  it  will  be  just  hot- 


main  frozen  for  many  hours.  Whether 
hot  or  cold,  anything  placed  in  the 
cooker  maintains  the  same  temperature 
for  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Although  a  fireless  cooker  can  be 
made  at  home,  you  must  have  the  right 
disks  to  use.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  mail  order  houses,  and  two  are 
needed  for  each  well. 


A  USEFUL  LACE  MOTIF 

As  soon  as  Christmas  is  over,  the 
prudent  housewife  turns  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  replenishing  her  own  stock  and 
getting  her  linen  into  good  condition. 
The  lace  motif  shown  in  the  picture  has 
a  dozen  uses.  It  is  smart  for  pillow¬ 
slips,  towels,  centerpieces,  curtains  and 
for  clothing;  it  may  be  worked  in  fine 
linen  thread  or  in  a  coarse  material  for 
large  articles.  The  whirls  may  be  made 


A  Pretty  Lace  Motif  for  Insertion  or  Edging 


enough  to  taste  good.  If  the  cooker  has 
two  wells,  or  if  the  family  is  small,  the 
coffee  also  may  be  madfe  at  night, 
drained  from  the  dregs,  and  put  into 
the  cooker.  It  makes  a  quick  break¬ 
fast  to  have  coffee  and  cereal  all  ready 
before  the  fire  is  built  in  the  range. 
All  that  will  be  needed  in  addition  will 
be  to  cook  eggs,  or  bacon,  or  toast,  or 
griddle  cakes,  and  breakfast  is  ready. 

Spareribs,  a  roast  of  beef,  a  meat 
loaf,  or  a  chicken  will  be  done  to  a  turn 
in  the  cooker  in  three  hours,  with  no 
danger  of  scorching,  or  need  of  bast¬ 
ing.  The  cooker  must  have  disks  of 
iron  or  soapstone  in  order  to  do  roast¬ 
ing  or  baking,  but  all  the  modern  cook¬ 
ers  have.  Brown  bi’ead,  baked  in  pound 
coffee  cans,  bakes  better  in  the  cooker 
than  in  the  oven.  Heat  the  disks  until 
they  snap  when  a  wet  finger  is  applied, 
put  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  cooker, 
and  the  cans  of  bread  above,  then  lay 
the  other  disk  over  the  cans,  and  in 
two  hours  your  bread  will  be  well  done. 

Stews  of  all  kinds  and  legumes  are 
better  cooked  in  the  fireless  cooker  than 
in  any  other  way.  If  you  have  a  rack 
which  will  protect  pies,  they  also  may 
be  baked  in  the  cooker.  Set  the  pie  on 
the  heated  lower  stone,  place  the  rack 
above  the  hot  upper  stone,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  delicately  fine 
the  texture  of  the  crust  will  be,  while 
the  filling  will  be  done,  without  boil¬ 
ing  over. 

Anything  that  can  be  cooked  in  the 
oven  or  boiled  on  the  top  of  the  range 
may  be  cooked  in  the  cooker.  Frying 
is  not  so  successfully  done,  although  it 
may  be  done  with  proper  care.  The 
good  cook  uses  fried  foods  sparingly, 
and  it  is  better  to  fry  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  if  at  all. 

As  you  use  the  cooker,  you  will  find 
more  ways  to  utilize  the  principle  on 
which  it  operates.  Ice  cream  may  be 
placed  in  the  cold  well,  and  it  will  re- 


individually  and  used  as  inserts,  or 
connected  to  form  an  edging. 

A  centerpiece  and  the  end  of  a  long 
table  runner  are  shown  in  the  picture. 

Directions  for  making  this  lace  will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Address  your  order  to  Handi¬ 
craft  Department  and  ask  for  E  6. 


To  Banish  Onion  Odor 
An  experienced  cook  says  that  if  you 
put  vinegar  in  a  pan  at  the  same  time 
onions  are  cooked  the  odov  will  not  be 
noticed  in  the  kitchen  while  the  onions 
are  cooking.  This  might  be  worth 
trying  with  cabbage,  too,  as  either  of 
these  odors  prevent  many  onions  and 
cabbage  being  cooked  that  otherwise 
would  be  added  to  regular  meals. 


When  Driving'  a  Nail  into  a  plaster¬ 
ed  wall,  first  place  the  nail  in  hot 
whter  until  thoroughly  heated.  You 
can  then  drive  it  in  without  breaking 
or  chipping  any  of  the  surrounding 
plaster. —  (Mrs.  J.  T.,  Massachusetts. 


AspiriR 

Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. _ _ 

10  Cents 

worth  of  common  kero-^ 
sene  or  coal  oil  will  keep 
this  San  ray  lamp  in 
operation  for  30  hours. 
Produces  300  candle 
power  of  the  purest,  whitest  and 
best  light  known  to  science.  Nothing 
towear;Bimpie;  safe;  15  Days’ Trial 

Free  Lantern 

As  a  speciai  introductory  offer,  we  wiil 
give  yon  a  300  Candie  Power  S  unray 
Lantern  FREE  with  the  first  purchase 
'  a  Sunray  Lamp.  Lights  up  the  yard 
barn  iike  a  search  iight.  Writs 
today  for  fuli  information  and 
agency  proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 

Dspt.  3061  ChicaKO,  III. 


No 

Wicks 
to  Trim 

No 

Smoke 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  ModerR  Bathroom,  $5^5 


Jn8t  one  of  our  wonderful  barffain?.  Set  com- 
prlnea  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  ensiueled  roll  rlni 
bath  tub)  one  19  inch  roll  rini  enameled  tlat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  nyphon  •action,  waah- 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  poet  binge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nlckel-platedhea vy 

fittinss.  j.M.SEIDENBERGOO.,Inc. 
252  W.  34  St.  Bet.  ?th  and  8th  Aves.  N,  Y.  C. 


4  LACE  CURTAINS  CUBE 

for  selling  only  80  packs  I  ImKos 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome  31- 
piece  Blue  BirdDinnerSet  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 
American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
BozM-19, 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  of 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE,  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  fit  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY !  —  A  stove  you  can  use  for  getting  an 
early  breakfast  instead  of  lighting  the  big  kitchen  range.  Ideal 
for  cooking,  heating  water,  warming  baby’s  milk  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies.  Hundreds  of  uses  indoors  and  out  for  this 

STERNO 

Canned  Heat  Folding  Stove 

Send  lOc  and  this  ad  to  Sterna  Corp.,  9  East  37th  St,  New  York  City,  Dept  F-1,  and  stove  will  be  sent  prepaid 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


INDICATIONS  ARE  THAT  FEED 
PRICES  WILL  NOT  GO  LOWER 

An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  mill¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  country 
stated  this  week  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  editor  of  this  page  that 
he  saw  no  prospect  for  any  lower 
prices  on  mixed  feeds  or  protein  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  next  two  months.  The 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  country 
now  has  increased  about  27  per  cent. 
The  cotton  crop  is  not  over  50  per  cent 
normal,  and  demand  for  cottonseed 
meal  has  increased,  especially  for  use 
as  fertilizer.  Flax-seed  production  de¬ 
creased  this  year  and  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  for  several  years. 

The  gluten  supply  is  short,  as  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  decreased.  Distillers’ 
grains  are  difficult  to  obtain.  So,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  official,  there  is  a  limited 
supply  of  protein  ingredients,  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  holding  up  the  price 
on  such  commodities  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  heavy-feeding  season. 

Greenings  Still  Dominate  Apple 
Market 

Western  New  York  and  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  apples,  consisting  chiefly  of  Green¬ 
ings,  have  been  moving  to  the  New 
York  market  in  liberal  quantity,  which, 
together  with  heavy  arrivals  of  West¬ 
ern  boxed  apples,  contributed  to  a  gen¬ 
erally  dull  market.  Barrelled  fancy 
red  varieties,  well  colored,  have  been 
scarce.  Good  stock  at  Eastern  mar¬ 
ket?  has  been  in  moderate  demand,  but 
ordinary  sorts  sold  slowly  in  mid-Jan- 
uary.  A?  reported  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  total  carlot  shipment  of  ap¬ 
ples  this  season  to  January  10  amount- 
edto  81,214,  as  compared  with  73,230 
last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sale 
price  per  barrel  at  New  York  City  in 
mid- January: 

Variety  Beat  Fancy  Ordinary 

Greening. .  $4  @4.25  $4.50@4.75  $3.50@3.75 

Baldwin.  .  4.50@4.75  5  4  @4.25 

N.  Spy....  6.50@7  7.25@7.50  5  @6 

McIntosh..  8  @8.25  8.50@9  6.50@7 

Ben  Davis.  3  @3.25  @3.50  2.50@2.75 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  A  grade  214- 
inch  Baldwins  sold  f .  o.  b.  at  $4  to  $4.50 
per  barrel. 

Some  activity  was  noticed  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  apple  market.  At  Liverpool,  Green¬ 
ings  went  at  $4.90  per  barrel,  Ben 
Davis,  $5.25  to  $6.28.  ■ 

Receipts  of  pears  were  comparatively 
light  from  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
Western  New  York;  demarid  also  light, 
only  very  best  grades  moving  at  en¬ 
couraging  prices.  Kieffers  were  the 
largest  barreled  offerings;  even  best 
stock  moved  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  barrel, 
with  very  few  sales  reported  as  high 
as  $4. 

Potato  Buyers  Continue  to  Be 
Cautious 

The  expected  turn  for  the  better  on 
potatoes  had  not  taken  place  by  mid- 
January,  country  and  city  prices  for 
the  most  part  remaining  irregular  at 
former  levels.  The  f.  o.  b.  loading  prices 
at  up-State  points  for  Green  Mountain 
and  similar  varieties  averaged  close  to 
45  cents  per  bushel ;  some  turn-over  at 
40  cents.  These  same  potatoes  whole¬ 
saled  at  New  York  City  receiving  termi¬ 
nals  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  bulk  in  heated 
cars.  The  latter  figuve  was  secured 
only  bn  frost-free,  clean,  attractive 
stock* 

Long  Island  shipping  points  reported 
most  sales  at  90  to  96  cents  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.,  or  $2.70  to  $2.90  per  180-pound 
sack.  As  laid  down  in  New  York  City, 
this  stock  went  at  $3.50  to  $3.65  per 
sack,  full  weight.  In  mid-J anuary  there 
was  gossip  among  traders  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  better  feeling,  perhaps  due  to 
the  belief  that  weather  conditions  would 
be  more  normal  for  the  season  and  the 
winter  trade  would  begin  in  earnest. 

With  few  arrivals  of  white  cabbage 
from  up-State  producing  sections,  the 
market  ruled  stronger  for  fancy  stock; 
prices  unchanged.  Old-crop  white  cab¬ 
bage  was  dull.  Total  shipments  of 
both  old  and  new-crop  shipments  to 
date  are  a  fifth  heavier  than  last  year. 
White  Danish,  best,  sold  at  New  York 
at  $25  to  $26  per  ton,  bulk;  fancy,  m  a 
small  way,  $28  to  $30.  Red  Danish 
went  at  $45  to  $50. 

Mid-January  saw  little  change  in  the 
onion  market.  Best  No.  1  yelow  onions 


from  New  York  State  brought  $2.50  to 
$2.60  per  lOO-pound  sack ;  occasional 
sales  on  fancy  up  to  $2.65  to  $2.70, 
ordinary  $2  to  $2.50. 

Butter  Recovers  on  Firm  Market 

The  butter  market  at  New  York 
nearly  recovered  the  several  cents  drop 
which  it  experienced  at  the  opening  of 
the  year;  market  firm.  In  fact,  under 
moderate  receipts  even  first  and  second 
grades  worked  out  under  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  Highest  score  creamery  salted 
butter  sold  at  5414  @  55c  per  pound; 
extra  92-score,  53 14  @  54c ;  firsts  to 
extra  firsts,  4714  @  53c;  finest  New 
York  State  dairy  butter,  salted,  fine  to 
fancy,  42  @  51c;  good  to  prime,  35  @ 
41c;  common  to  fair,  27  @  34c.  New 
arrivals  of  Danish  butter  still  offer 
competition,  arrivals  of  something  over 
5,000  casks  going  into  the  jobbing  trade 
in  mid- January. 

The  cheese  market  was  firm,  despite 


quiet  tradings,  particularly  on  fancy 
sorts,  prices  fractionally  higher  than 
earlier  in  the  month.  New  York  State 
whole«milk,  held,  fiats,  colored  or  white, 
sold  at  28 %c  per  pound;  average  run, 
2714  @  28c;  daisies,  2714  @  2814  c; 
twins,  2714  @  2814c;  Young  America,^ 
28  @  2814c;  New  York  State  skims 
brought  I  21  (S)  2114c;  fancy  Swiss 
cheese,  34  (5)  35c. 

Eggs  Working  Lower 

Although  not  in  direct  competition, 
heavy  arrivals  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
were  to  the  disadvantage  of  nearby 
white  and  brown,  the  market  continu¬ 
ing  to  work  lower,  but  not  as  sharply 
as  the  first  week  in  January,  when  the 
drop  was  as  much  as  5  to  7  cents  per 
dozen  on  very  best  nearby  henneries, 
and  more  op  the  firsts  and  lower 
grades.  Buyers  are  cautious,  antici¬ 
pating  fairly  heavy  arrivals  of  nearby 
grades,  due  to  mild  weather;  prices 
correspondingly  irregular. 

Nearby  hennery  whites  in  new  cases, 
fiats  and  fillers,  extra  fancy,  sold  at 
58  @  60c  per  dozen ;  nearby  hennery 
whites  in  other  than  new  cases,  extra 
fancy,  55  @57c.  Brown  eggs  in  corre¬ 
sponding  grades  ruled  at  2  to  3  cents 
per  dozen  lower.  Fancy  New  Jersey 
hennery  white  sold  at  58  @  60c  per 
dozen. 

Poultry  in  Fair  Demand 

Arrivals  at  New  York  of  live  poultry 
by  freight  were  heavy  in  mid- January; 
express  receipts  light.  Heavy,  fat 
fowls  and  chickens  met  a  reasonably 
good  demand.  Heavy  colored  fowls, 
plump,  sold  at  26  @  29c  per  pound ; 
Leghorns,  light  weights,  20  @  22c; 
chickens,  colored  or  white,  21  @  22c; 
roosters,  13c. 

Supplies  of  nearby  New  York  State 
dressed  poultry  were  fairly  liberal  and 
moved  slowly.  By  the  barrel,  dry- 


picked  fowls,  five  pounds  and  over, 
brought  29  @  30c;  four  pounds,  28c; 
SVz  pounds,  22  @  26c;  scalded  fowls, 
heavy,  23  @  24c ;  roasting  chickens, 
dry  picked,  four  to  six  pounds  and  over, 
34  @  36c;  314  pounds  and  under,  24 
@  30c. 

Hay  Market  Dull,  Alfalfa  Steady 

Market  continued  dull.  Prices  in 
mid-J anuary  were  $1  per  ton  less  than 
in  previous  week.  Basing  quotations 
on  the  new  U.  S.  grades,  as  quoted  in 
detail  in  these  columns  in  the  issue  of 
January  13,  the  following  are  the  mid- 
January  prices:  U.  S.  timothy  No.  1, 
$25  per  ton;  No.  2,  $23;  No.  3,  $21  @ 
22.  U.  S.  light  clover  mixed.  No.  1, 
$23  @  24;  No.  2,  $22  @  23;  No.  3,  $21 
@  22.  U.  S.  medium  clover,  mixed.  No. 
1,  $24;  No.  2,  $22  @  23;  No.  3,  $21  @ 
22.  U.  S.  heavy  clover,  mixed.  No.  1, 
$21  @  23;  No.  2,  $18  @  20.  Light  grass, 
mixed,  $24  @25;  heavy  grass,  mixed. 


$19  @22;  heavy  clover,  mixed,  $21 

@  22. 

Alfalfa  sold  fairly  steady.  No.  1  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  bringing  at  New  York  $27 
@29  per  ton;  No.  2,  $24  @  26.  Oats 
straw  sold  at  $16  @17;  rye  straw, 
$24  @  25. 

Country  Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  calves 
continue  light,  market  reasonably  firm 
under  fairly  active  trade.  Fresh,  choice 
calves  brought  20c  per  pound;  prime, 
18  @  19c;  good,  16  @  17c;  poorer  sorts, 
12  @  15c.  Country-dressed  pigs  were 
in  light  receipt,  but  demand  slow. 
White  skinned  roasting  sorts,  weigh¬ 
ing  10  to  15  pounds,  brought  25  @  30c 
per  pound;  16  to  40  pounds,  20  @  23c; 
40  to  60  pounds,  15  @  18c;  heavier 
weights  down  to  10c.  Hot-house  spring 
lambs  moved  slowly,  with  fancy  at  $10 
@  12  each. 

At  New  York,  good  to  choice  steers 
sold  at  $9.25  @  10.10  per  100  pounds; 
ordinary  to  choice  bulls,  $4.90  @  6.50 ; 
common  to  choice  cows,  $4.75  @  5.15. 
Common  to  prime  ewes  brought  $4.50 
@  7.50 ;  yearlings,  $8  @  12.  Medium  to 
lightweight  hogs  and  pigs  sold  at  $9.60 
@  9.75;  heavy  hogs,  $9  @  9.25. 

Little  Change  in  Feed  and  Grain 

Buffalo  market  continued  steady  in 
mid- January,  with  practicaly  no  change 
in  prices.  Carlots  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  per 
lOO-pound  sack,  sold  as  follows :  Glut§n 
feed,  $46.25  @  47  per  ton;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $49  @  49.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent,  $54.25  @ 
54.75;  oil  meal,  33  to  34  per^cent,  local 
billed,  $54  @  54.50 ;  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  $49  @  50 ;  standard  spring  bran, 
$32.05  @  32.55 ;  hard  winter  bran,  $33 
@  33.50;  standard  spring  middlings, 
$31.30  @  31.80;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  new, 
82c  per  bushel;  No.  3,  81c;  new  white 
oats.  No.  2,  50c;  No.  3,  48c. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  in  the  week  ending  January  13: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  • 

Hennery,  whites,  extra  fancy . 

Extra  first . 

Firsts . ; . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extra  fancy . 

Gathered  browns  and  ipixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 

Extra  first . . 

Pullets . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 
Creamery  (salted)  high  score. . . . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

U.  S.  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Rye  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy . 

Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy . 

Roosters . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . . . 


New  York 
58@60 
53@55 
50@52 
50@54 
45@49 
52@54 
45@51 


42@48 


53y2®54 
42  @51 
35  @41 


$23@24 

21@22 

15@18 

22@24 


26@29 

20@22 

21@22 

13 


9  @151/2 
5  @  6% 
12/2  @>16 
41/2®  7J4 
9J4@  9% 


Buffalo 

51@52 

49@56 

'46@48 


54@55 

51@52 

43@50 


$19@20 


25@26 

17@21 

24@25 

17@18 


141/2 
3V2@  5)4 
7  @151/2 

SV2 

914®  9y2 


Phila. 

‘ '  "47 

45 


55 


$21  @22 
18  @20 


20  @21 
12.50@13 


28@30 

20@24 

27@28 

17@18 


Eastern  grain  markets  registered 
Ittle  change  during  the  week  ending 
January  13.  At  New  York,  cash  quota¬ 
tions  were:  No.  2  red  wheat,  for  ex¬ 
port,  $1.34  per  bushel;  No.  2  hard  win¬ 
ter,  $1.341/^ ;  No.  2  mixed  Durham, 
$1.21;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  90%;  No.  2 
mixed,  90i/4c;  No.  2  white  corn,  90% c; 
No.  2  white  oats,  50  @  55>!^c;  No.  3 
white,  53@54i^c;  rye  for  export, 
$1.02;  barley  for  malting,  81  @  83c. 


Surprising  **  Come-Back” 


‘'Veterinarians  said,  ‘better  kill,  than  try  to 
cure  so  bad  a  ease’.  I  had  not  used  him  for 
three  months  before  I  wrote  for  your  free  ~ 
book .  It  is  six  months  since  I  stopped'treat- 
ment  and  there  is  not  a  mark  of  the  trouble 
left.  After  I  started  treatment,  I  worked 
the  horse  and  he  was  cored  in  about  two 
months.’  L.  J.  Cornwell.Watertown.N.Y. 

More  than  350,000  satisfied  users  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  Save-The-Horse.  It 
has  unrivalled  record  of  success  for  29  years. 

SAVE-lhe^HORSE 

is  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY  BACK  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone.Thoropin, — 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Disease.  Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save- 
The-Horse  BOOK — on  how  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness;  also 
sample  Guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  ad¬ 
vice— ALL  FREE;  no  obligation;  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (tor  men  and  women),  rohes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered:  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Solo  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoe  Leather, 
colors  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

fashion,  repair  and  reshape  fhem  if 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight,  < 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 
send  them  in  to  us  by  Parcel  Post  lor  our  estimate  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  de¬ 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  calls  for  our  best  work. 
Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  takeoff 
and  care  for  hides.  .Lbout  our  sale  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  manu¬ 
facturing  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Companyo 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


GIVEN 

A  real  machine  which 
reproduces  talking, 
singing  and  dance 
music.  Guaranteed 
lots  of  fun.  Given  free 
selling  only  30  pkts.  Garden 
Spot  Seeds  at  10  cents  a  pkt. 
Send  no  money— ■•wc  trust 
you.  Write  for  seeds  today 
Lancaster  Co.  Seed 

Sta.  102,  PARADISE.  PA. 


HI?  A  \l  ET  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

M  #4  V  El  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50, 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeiler. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledg.  Ohio 


FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effecte  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  n.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady.  • 

/  Write  for  free  copy  todays 

•  ABORNO  LABORATORY 

1 1  Jett  Streat,  Lancaster,  Wig. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse  or 
Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


I 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers, 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


DEFORE  buying  a  Guernsey  bull  tend  for  photos 
and  pedigrees  of  the  offerings  from  our  "Ultra" 
herd,  \which  has  been  accredited  for  three  years 
and  never  had  a  reactor. 

Bull  ready  for  service,  $12S 
Bull  calf,  .....  $60 

RALPH  E.  and  FLOYD  S.  BARLOW 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

“HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered' 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Three  Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifer  Calves,  Two  Bui!  Calves 
A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CRESWELl  FARMS’ 

■  China  Brood  Sow 

Sale,  January  31,  1923, 

50  Head  of  Big  Type  Sows 
and  Gilts  Sell 

Write  for  Cataio^ 

CRESWELL  FARMS  CEDARVILIE,  OHIO 

Registered  Duroc  Sow 

BY  PATHFINDER 

ALSO 

Five  8-week  Sow  Pigs 

GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  PATHFINDER 

M.  M.  UNDERWOOD  LOCKE,  N,  Y. 


0. 1.  C’s,  VIEWMONI  FARM,  HAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  bred  sows  and  fall  piga  frtun  School  Mastoi  Call¬ 
away  Edd  and  Wildwood  blood  lines.  i*aira  not  leiated.  Good 
enough  to  ship  anywhejNs  C.  O.  D. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

rand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENOING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  O.  t.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PUJS,  BRED  SOWS 
E.  P.  ROGERS  Wayville.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  Wliite  L.eghorns. 
Large,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  red-combed,  pepful 
birds  on  free  range,  healthy  and  vigoroii.s.  All  pens 
headed  by  Lady  Storrs’Pen  Cockerels  (Dtuns  records 
240  to  271  eggs  each).  Chicks  from  these  matings  ,$?() 
per  100,  per  500,  Sl80  per  looo.  Special  delivery 
parcel  po.'^t  preptiid,  100^  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
10  per  cent  books  order  for  any  week  after  Feb.  12. 
LEONARD  STRICKLER,  Box  4.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


$11  AND  UP.  Hogun  testetl,  heavy  laying, 
Barred  and  White  Utickn,  Ited-s,  Anconas, 
Minorca^.  50,  $8.50;  100,  $10;  500.  $77.50.  Hiiff 
Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes,  50,  100,  $17.60: 

600,  $36.  Wh.  Br.  and  Buff  Leffhoms,  60.  $7.60:  100. 
$14:  600.  $67.50.  Mixed,  $11  per  100  straigrht.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  NOW  from 
this  ad.  CataioK  free.  Also  e^^a  for  hatching. 

Bank  Refarence. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES  Box  510  Ardibold,  Ohio 


HUMMER'S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulara. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  dt  CO.  Ero&ohtowo,  N.  J. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BI^ACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Prom  good  selected  heavy  layin;;  fkioUs 
Kooks,  Reds,  Minorcas  ami  ht*:?.  Hi 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hank  I 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL.  P 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 

geese,  chickens,  guineas,  hares  and 

dogs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


rjAV  ni  n  IMPQ  Runner.^  and 

yrUU  UUVrlV.LlilUa  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 
New  1923  datalogue  and  price  li.st.  Ducklings  at  chick  pi  ices. 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARSI  A  HATCHERY  CO,  CLYDE,  X.  Y. 


The  Sow  That  Is  to  Farrow 

Keep  the  sow  that  is  to  farrow  out 
of  the  fattening  pen.  Corn  is  not 
the,  best  ration  for  the  brood  sow.  She 
may  get  fat,  but  her  offspring  are  liable 
to  be  weak  and  she  is  apt  to  overlay 
them  at  farrowing  time.  A  fat  sow  is 
generally  lazy  and  inactive,  so  when 
she  overlays  a  pig  and  it  squeals  she 
will  be  too  lifeless  to  get  up  and  re¬ 
lease  it. 

What  the  sow  needs  is  a  very  small 
ration  of  corn  and  plenty  of  slops  and 
green  food.  A  small  grass  lot  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  brood  sow.  She  gets 
plenty  of  green  foods  and  catches  the 
slops  from  the  kitchen.  I  like  to  mix 
some  bran  and  shorts  with  her  slop. 

The  sow  that  is  about  to  farrow 
should  be  kept  exclusively  to  herself 
night  and  day.  Other  hogs  are  liable 
to  overlay  and  injure  her  on  cold 
nights.  If  a  horse,  mule  or  cow  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  her  run,  she  may  be  kicked 
or  tramped  upon  and  severely  injured. 
She  also  needs  a  good  shelter  even  in 
the  summer  time.  She  needs  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  hot  sun,  the  chilling  rains 
or  the  pelting  hail  that  may  fall.  A 
farrowing  house  will  afford  her  the 
shelter  she  needs.  An  improvised  one 
may  be  made  of  boards  and  covered 
with  straw  if  nothing  better  can  be 
afforded. 

She  also  needs  a  good  bedding  of 
leaves  or  straw  that  will  be  a  good 
protection  for  her  young  when  nights 
are  damj)  and  cold. 

Another  point,  the  sow  that  is  near¬ 
ing,  farrowing  time  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  drag  herself  over  high  places. 
Get  all  rails  or  boards  out  of  her  way 
so  that  she  may  have  easy  access  to  her 
sleeping  quarters.  Then  she  will  not 
bruise  herself  or  run  any  risk  of  a 
miscarriage. 

■  After  the  sow  has  farrowed,  she  need 
not  be  fed  until  she  appears  hungry. 
Heavy  feeding  at  farrowing  time  is 
liable  to  produce  fever  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  sow.  Feed  lightly  at  first. 
A  very  little  corn  and  some  slop  is  all 
she  needs.  She  will  need  plenty  of  suc¬ 
culent  foods  as  the  days  go  by,  and  the 
owner  should  make  it  a  point  to  supply 
these.  He  will  be  rewarded  by  a  strong, 
healthy  bunch  of  pigs  that  will  develop 
into  hogs  very  rapidly. — W.  D.  Neale. 


The  Simplicity  of  Radio 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

complicated  circuits  for  longer  distance 
receiving.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  tuning  coil  with  its  slider 
tunes  the  aerial  system  to  the  various 
wave  lengths.  The  detecting  circuit  is 
composed  of  the  phone  condenser  and 
the  crystal  detector.  The  latter  has  the 
unique  property  of  permitting  current 
to  flow  more  easily  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other.  The  current  in  the 
aerial  is  reversing  its  direction  very 
rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  only  one 
half  of  the  waves  are  permitted  to  push 
current  through  the  crystal.  The  mag¬ 
nets  of  the  telephone  receivers  are 
wound  with  very  fine  wire  which  ob¬ 
structs  the  passage  of  the  rapidly  al¬ 
ternating  current  by  its  high  resistance. 
The  electricity  therefore  cannot  pass 
the  phones,  and  it  “piles  up”  in  the 
phone  condenser.  After  the  electrical 
“charge”  in  the  condenser  is  strong 
enough  it  discharges  into  the  telephone 
receivers  and  causes  the  diaphragms  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  variation 
of  the  wave  radiated  from  a  sending 
aerial.  This  variation  may  be  in  the 
form  of  short  and  long  buzzes  to  form 
the  code,  or  it  may  be  modulated  by  the 
human  voice. 

The  operation  of  the  crystal  set  is 
simple.  The  contact  arm  is  set  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  coil  and  the  cat 
whisker  brought  down  upon  the  crystal 
with  a  light  pressure.  One  must  feel 
around  a  little  for  the  sensitive  spot  as 
the  slider  is  moved  slowly  back  and 
forth,  the  correct  pressure  varying 
with  individual  crystals. 

For  city  locations,  where  there  may 
be  interference  from  commercial  or 
amateur  code  stations,  or  perhaps  from 
a  multiplicity  of  broadcasting  stations, 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  nature 
of  an  additional  coil,  which  may  be 
added  to  the  set  of  Figure  1  with  but  , 
a  slight  change  in  the  wiring.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  refinement,  together 
with  sketches  of  the  connections,  will 
appear  in  next  week’s  issue. — Brain-' 
ARD  Foote. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
From  Day-Old 
to  Chicken  Quickly 


For  quick  meat,  early  eggs  ami  permanent  satisfaction  chicks  of  Hillpot 
Quality  are  unsurpassed.  They  waste  no  time  growing,  for  they  are  gifted 
witli  the  right  start.  Their  pep  and  purpose  can  ha%’e  but  one  result— 
YOUH  PROFIT. 


LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 
Free  1923  Catalogue 


Write  for  it  today.  Full  of  intere.sting 
chick  facts  and  profitable  poultrv  hints. 
Shows  how  we  .ship  our  chicks  120U  miles  and  guarantee  safe  deliveryof  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BUY  HUBER'S 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your  order  for 
some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we  give  you  better 
chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  Combination  OJfers  and 
Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Nortli  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


GUARANTEED.  From  Hogan  tested,  free  range  .stock.  Ourplant 

is  modern  65  acre  poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  fur  heavy  egg 
production.  Winners  at  leading  shows.  Big,  strong,  vigorous  well-hatched 
Chicks  at  following  prices:  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Certified,  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500 
$77.50.  Anconas,  Certified,  50,  $9;  100,  $17;  500,  $82  50.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns! 

Select,  50,  $7;  100,  $13.50;  500,  $65;  Anconas,  Select,  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14.50;  500,  $/u. 

Postpaid  to  your  door  and  100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di  ect  from  this  ad  early 


and  get  them  when  you  want  them.  Also  breeding  stock  and  special  mating  Chicks. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  Bank  Reference 

TOWNUNE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

We  are  only  20  hours  from  Yew  York  City. 


CHICKS 


^11  nAf*  inn  ond  IIP  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 

«pii  per  luu  ana  ur  full  uve  count  guaranteed 


Prices  on 


,50 

100 

300 

500 

$9 

$16 

$47 

$78 

$8 

$15 

$43 

$72 

$7 

$13 

$38 

$63 

$11  per  100  straight. 

Varieties 

BufT  &  White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Rocks 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Anconas 
White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  .  . 

Assorted,  Mixed,  all  varieties  .... 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD.  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 
Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free.. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box 


KIRKERSVILLE.  OHIO 


Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


Double  yourpouitry  profits 
with  our  Famous  Improved 
Winter  Ess  Basket  Strain  of 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
the  selected,  long,  deep-bodied 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
combs,  mated  to  the  famous  Holly 
wood  and  Beall  250-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders  areculled 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec 
iaiists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 


are  winners  et  LEADING  Egs  Laying  Contests 
and  Poultry  Shows.  Thousands  of  customers  all  ovorthoU.8. 

are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  of  eggs  the  year  round  from  our 

egg  bred  layers.  You.  too.  can  make  big  money  with  them. 


CREE  CaUlog  tells  all  about  EGG  FARMING 

I"  PROFI'T  and  What  and  EIpw  to  feed_for  re¬ 


spite.  Worth  many  doltara  to  you.  Get  our  prices  on 
thleks  and  eggs  before  you  buy.  Write  AT  O:-'  CE. 


Q.DEVRIES.Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Box  K 


'oeland  Mich. 


RURAL  CHICKS 


from  lIK'llKiiN  CEKTIFIEI)  S.  C.  ENfiUSII  ‘TU.ilN.  White 
Leghorns,  lirowii  l.eglmrtis,  and  Anconas.  BUY  DlREC'l’  from 
our  large  rural  iHiultry  institution  and  save  money.  I.IBKKAL 
DISCOUNT  allowed  on  all  orders  booked  now.  ACT  QUICKLY! 
-Ask  for  our  tree  valnanie  catalogue  and  attractive  prices.  Onr 
chb^ka  are  shipped  postpaid  and  we  guarantee  .suti.sfaction 
and  ItiQfc  live  delivery. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Zeeland  R  No.  1  Dept.  A  Michigan 


400,000  CHICKS 


Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BKOWN, 
.fe  BUFF  LEGHDUNS,  .50,  $7;  100,  $13:  ,500, 
$62..50.  BAKHEU  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C. 
A  U.  C.  REDS.  AN'CONAS,  .50,  $8;  100,  $1:5: 
500,  $72.50.  WHITE  WYANUOTTKS,  ,50,  $S..50: 
100,  $16;  500.  $77.;50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  50.  $9.50;  100,  $18;  .500  $87.50. 
IHJSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D.  Mt.  Blancfcard,  Ohio 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Pure-bred,  vigorouschicksthat  live  and'grow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
in  tliem.  Per  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $1.5  $72  $140 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds,  Anconas  $18  $85  $160 

White  Rocks,  Blk,  Minorcas  $20  $95  $180 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  po.st  prepaid, 
loos  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


SHERIDAN,  Pa. 


1923  Chicks 


Wh.,  Br.,  and  Buff  Leghorn.s. 
1(X),  ^3:  500,  $60;  Barred  Rocks, ' 
Anconas,  Reds,  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Drpingtons,  Wh.  Rocks.  Minorcas.  Wh, 
INyandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mijed,  50,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100®  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS- Quality  Hatched 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Retls;  Bar¬ 
red,  W'hite  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  lOO®  live  de¬ 
li  ver>’.  Free  pricelist.  * 

UIDYALE  PoULI'UY  t.4a3i  Sli-awlu-rry  Khlgr,  Pii. 


TIPF  A  N  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  11  1  1  o  that  live 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenix ville,  Pa. 


KERLIN  QUALITY 

ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  too  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL.  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  ITtCtl 


Hus 
1  ivabic 
c  h  afps. 

machines 

laying. 


A 


.  Egg 
from  hiKh 

pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  1.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  100^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ekss  and  Breedins: 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  "ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  ”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Elgg  Hens 


Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C  .W.  Leghorns,  1{.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  VVhite  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  W’hite  Indian 
Itunner  Ducks,  $15  per  1(X)  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  perllXI.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Beds.  Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  565.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SEECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breetia,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Get  a  bunch  of  early  chicks.  Ha\e  that  idie  brooder 
earning  money.  The  first  broilers  are  the  money  makers. 
Prices  now;  Buff,  Buried  Kocks,  lieds,  Anconas.  Min¬ 
orcas.  18c  each;  Whfte,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  16c  each; 
Broiler  chicks.  12c  each.  Write  for  prices  for  future 
delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  by  Parcel  Pij^t. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


Made  in  All  Styles 
Breechingless  ^ 
Side  Bacher  ^ 
Express  etc 


It  has  been  eight 
years  since  I  in¬ 
vented  the  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Har¬ 
ness.  Today 
there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied 
users  in  every 
state  in  theUnion 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


V^INKCR  BRACE 
ANCHORED  TO  METAL 
LWWC  OF  BLIND  ^ 
CANTPU.LOUT 


Before  You  Buy  Harness  Costs  Less — Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

Post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of  This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
making  harness  which  has  three  that  the  Walsh  rnust  be  an  excep- 
times  the  strength  of  buckle  harness,  tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No-  know  positivelythat  Walsh  Harness 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free  is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every  harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let  ,  offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
made  three  times  stronger  without  the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
buckles — how  much  better  looking  have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way.  ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days,  stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 
SendnoMonev.  If  it  is  not  all  that  any  other  harness  I  prove  conclu- 

I  claim,  send  it' back  at  my  expense,  fvely  my  new  harness  book  wh.ch 
XT  1  1-  •  „  1  am  waiting  to  send  you,  tnat  waisn 

No  obligation  on  your  part.  Write  No_Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 

for  the  free  book  today.  twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness. 

The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Users  say  the  leather  in  Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  ever  saw  in 
harness.  It  is  old-fashioned,  bark-tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide 
leather.  A  test  made  in  a  scientific  laboratory  proved  that  a  Walsh  1)4 
inch  breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  pounds.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  in  it  breaks  at  about  350  pounds  pull.  When  you«consider  that  ordinary 
harness  has  68  buckles,  and  Walsh  Harness  none,  you’ll  understand  why  my 
harness  does  away  with  repairs  and  outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  makes  dinary  buckle  harness  where  ring  fric- 
harness  wear  out  before  it  should.  Ex-  tion  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
amine  your  old  harness  and  you’ll  find  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in 
where  rines  have  worn  the  straps  at  two.  Many  other  advantages^  are  ex- 
the  ends.  '"There  are  270  places  on  an  or-  plained  in  thefree  book.  Writefor  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agri-  has  buckle  harness  beat  a  mile.” 
cultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thousands  Ward,  Seneca  Falls,  Wis.,  says; 

of  users  in  every  state  praise  the  “Have  used  Harness  over  40  years.  The 

Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harney  took  .. 

First  Prize  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in 

1921  and  1922.  Mr.  J.  ^Y.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville, 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  N.  Y  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs 
bought  his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  1  think 
aso  and  bought  three  more  sets  since  enough  of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set 
fnr  his  other  teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  in  the  Spring. 


Easy  Adjustments  Hamlis 

can  be  adjusted  from  large  team  to  small  team 
in  ten  minutes  and  fit  perfectly. 


Oval-shaped  Ferrule 
can’t  turn — prevents 
wear  from  bolt. 


All  metal  parts  rust* 
proof  galvanized. 


Spfi  ffow  duckies  ■ 
Weaken  and  TearSttaps 


Only  the  back — the  best  part  of  hide- 
used  in  Walsh  Harness. 


This  part  of  hide  not  good  enough 
for  Walsh  Harness. 


IJi.  .  Only  strongest  p^rt  of  hide 
V^Uailiy  is  used.  High-grade,  bark- 
tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide  leather. 


BUCKLES 
weaken  the 
straps  and 
cause  your 
harness  to 
break  long  be¬ 
fore  it  has  served 
its  time.  Walsh 
Harness  has  no 
buckles. 

RINGS  wear  the 
straps  in  two  at 
the  edges  by  fric¬ 
tion.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  rings 


'Jee  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Siraps  inTwo^ 


From  photograph  of  an 
^  Lrerigin  actual  test  made  for  U.  S. 
Army  Officers.  One  of  our  regular  Walsh  side 
straps  holding  seven  men  in  air,  and  the  Walsh 
strap  holder  did  not  slip  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  same  strap  with  buckle  in  it  broke  with 
three  men.  Get  Free  Book  for  complete  details. 
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League  Wins  Great  Legal  Victory 

Decision  in  Barnes  Case  Vindicates  Farmers’  Cooperatives 


Every  farmer  who  believes  in  or¬ 
ganization  and  cooperation  will  re¬ 
joice  with  the  thousands  of  members 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  in  the  far-reaching  decision 
just  handed  down  by  Referee  James  H.  Mer- 
win  in  the  case  of  Barnes  vs.  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  and  the 
Borden’s  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  The  decision  is  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  plaintiff,  Barnes,  a 
farmer  and  patron  of  the  Borden 
Company  at  its  Westmoreland  ii 
plant  sought  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  the  Borden  Company  from 
refusing  to  take  his  milk.  Barnes 
claimed  and  tried  to  prove  a  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Borden 
Company  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association 
to  fix  the  price  of  milk  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  from  him  unless  he 
joined  the  pooling  association. 

The  trial  of  the  case  lasted  for 
weeks  during  the  past  summer. 

A  large  amount  of  publicity  was 
given  to  the  case  and  a  real  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  hold  up  any  effect¬ 
ive  operations  in  the  way  of 
real  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  milk  producers.  Time  and  time 
again  milk  marketing  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
brought  into  court  through  the  efforts  of  the 
enemies  of  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
straining  and  crippling  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  movement.  In  every  instance 
such  efforts  have  failed,  although  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  costing  the  associations 
large  sums  of  money  which  producers  can  ill 


spare  and  in  giving  the  general  public  wrong 
ideas  of  the  real  work  and  purposes  of  co¬ 
operation.  f 

This  makes  the  second  case  in  which  the 
League  has  won  an  outstanding  victory  in 
legal  battle  with  its  enemies.  Last  year  a 
lawyer  farmer  of  Binghamton  brought  action 
against  the  League  for  damages  claimed  to 


be  sustained  because  the  League  prevented 
him  from  marketing  his  milk.  The  result  of 
this  attack  on  the  organization  was  a  “no 
cause  of  action”  verdict. 

In  handing  down  the  decision  in  ’the 
Barnes  case.  Referee  Merwin  said  in  part 
“The  defendants  have  not  entered  into  any 


illegal  conspiracy  and  the  plaintiff  has  no 
cause  for  action  whatever. 

“The  defendants  have  done  no  blacklisting 
or  boycotting,  nor  have  they  indulged  in  any 
of  the  underhand  practices  which  so  often 
have  been  under  condemnation  by  the  courts 
in  cases  like  this  and  which  have  always  had 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

“I  cannot  on  the  evidence  con¬ 
vict  the  Borden  Company  for  any 
complicity  in  any  scheme  to  force 
its  patrons  to  join  the  pool  and  it 
certainly  has  a  legal  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  its  milk  of  any  indivdual 
or  groups  of  individuals  that  it 
wishes.” 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  on  the  de¬ 
cision  says : 

“The  decision  is  not  only  a  vic¬ 
tory,  but  a  complete  justification 
of  the  cooperatives’  position.  The 
decision  is  peculiarly  significant, 
in  that  similiar  decisions  have 
been  rendered  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  h^s  thereby  obtained  a  very 
strong  position. 

“Nevertheless,  this  is  the  first 
important  decision  in  the  Eastern 
States,  which  has  gone  into  the  co¬ 
operative  marketing  proposition 
exhaustively  and  is,  therefore, 
very  far-reaching  in  its  result  and 
will  be  historical. 

“The  cooperative  associations,  in  its  de¬ 
fense,  has  upheld  the  cooperative  movement 
from  every  standpoint,  and  therefore,  its 
action  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations  in  the  United 
States.” 


Kick  in  the  Right  Direction 


The  Grange  Monthly  tells  the  following  story  about 
kickers  in  organization  work,  which  is  particularly 
worth  thinking  about  by  every  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association. 

In  one  of  the  State  lecturers’  conferences  we  heard  tell 
about  a  herd  of  mules  at  pasture  being  attacked  by  wolves. 
The  mules  huddled  together  in  a  circle  with  heads  out  to 
see  the  attacking  pack  and  began  to  kick.  They  kicked 
each  other  to  death  and  the  wolves  ate  their  carcasses.  If 
the  mules  had  put  their  heads  together  and  kicked  out,  they 
would  have  kicked  the  wolves  to  death.  The  Grange  exists 
to  keep  the  heads  of  the  farmers  together  in  thought  and 
when  they  kick,  they  kick  out  on  all  sides. 

Alas,  what  a  lot  of  farm  organizations  have  kicked 
themselves  to  pieces!  Be  a  kicker,  but  be  sure  whom  you 
are  kicking.  Never  let  your  heels  be  ivhere  your  head 
ought  to  be.  The  decision  in  the  Barnes  case  shows  that 
the  courts  are  standing  by  honest  farmers’  cooperatives. 
League  members  are  soon  to  determine  whether  they  can 
stand  by  themselves. — The  Editors. 


Holstein  Men  Urge  Extension  of  TB  W ork 

Spirit  of  Optimism  Prevails  at  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Breeders 


A  GENERAL  spirit  of  optimism,  ex- 
pressed  in  several  concrete  sugges- 
tions  for  improvement  in  the  cattle 
JK  industry  during  the  coming  year, 
marked  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  held  at  Syracuse  on  January  — 

16.  ■“ 
Among  the  noteworthy  actions 
which  showed  the  sentiment  of 
the  members,  was  the  passing  of 
resolutions  condemning  the  dis¬ 
play  of  “bogus”  butter  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair,  requesting 
the  Federal  Government  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  extend  the  program  to 
eradicate  the  ox-warble  fly  in  the 
State,  and  urging  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
overdue  indemities  for  tubercular 
cattle  and  to  cover  payments  to 

July  1,  1923.  _ 

The  association,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
meeting,  now  has  a  membership  of  1,175. 
During  1922,  it  conducted  five  sales,  at  which 
638  head  of  cattle  brought  $127,000. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  moments  of 
the  afternoon  session  came  with  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  against  permitting  the 
“bogus”  buttter  display.  The  wording  of  the 
resolution  which  called  upon  the  United 
States  Government  to  continue  the  campaign 
to  eradicate  the  ox-warble  fly,  invited  the 


federal  authorities  to  put  on  a  three  year  pro¬ 
gram  in  one  county  of  the  State. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wing  announced  that  he, 
Paul  Meisner  and  Jimmie  Bauermeister  had 
judged  the  cattle  consigned  by  the  various 


Milo  D.  Campbell  on  Federal  Reserve  Board 


pool;  Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong,  Watertown;  H.  T.  Far¬ 
rington,  Lowville;  Grant  Low,  New  Berlin;  Carl 
Schmid,  Montgomery;  D.  R.  Shaefer,  Cobleskill;  H. 
L.  Stafford,  Peru;  L.  D.  Upham,  Georgetown;  R.  E. 
Chapin,  Batavia;  A.  A.  Hartshorn,  Hamilton;  C.  F. 
Bigler,  Syracuse;  C.  L.  Amos,  Syracuse;  Hari’y 
Yates,  Buffalo;  F.  C.  Overton,  Adams; 
________  F.  M.  Jones,  Clinton;  J.  C.  Dald,  Buffalo; 

— ^  Prof.  H.  H.  Ithaca;  H.  Morgen- 

thau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction;  H.  V. 
Noyes,  Oneida;  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Evans 
Mills. 


Milo  D.  Campbell,  President  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  has  just  been  appointed  by 
President  Harding  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr.  Campbell  is  well  known  by  organized  farmers 
everyivhere  and  particularly  in  the  East,  ivhere  he  has  so 
often  spoken  on  their  problems  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  worked  so  effectively  to  solve  them.  The  farmers  of 
America  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  agricultural  affairs  in  such  an  important  posi¬ 
tion.  We  extend  to  Mr:  Campbell  our  heartiest  congratu¬ 
lations. 


clubs  and  had  made  awards  to  the  following 
counties:  First,  Tompkins;  second,  Jeffer¬ 
son;  third,  Allegany;  fourth,  Onondaga. 

Delegates  to  Cleveland  Nominated 

Nominees  for  delegates  to  the  National 
Holstein  Association  to  be  held  at.  Cleveland 
this  year  were  as  folio, ws : 

F.  M.  Campbell,  Wilson;  F.  D.  Van  Buskirk, 
Hornell;  Fred  Blewer,  Owego;  W.  W.  Stevens,  Liver¬ 


The  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

Harry  Yates,  Buffalo;  Maynard  Smith, 
Horseheads;  W.  A.  Follett,  Norwich; 
H.  V.  Bump,  Cambridge;  C.  B.  Marshall, 
Morrisville;  R.  W.  Dennis,  Comsted;  C. 
F.  Bigler,  Syracuse;  G.  N.  Smith, 
Watertown;  E.  J.  Chaffee,  Wassaic;  H. 
L.  Stafford,  Peru;  R.  E.  Chapin,  Bata¬ 
via;  Harvey  Tarrington,  Lowville. 

C.  F.  Bigler  was  re-elected  pres- 

_  ident,  with  the  following  list  of 

— -  officers :  Maynard  Smith,  first 

vice  president;  C.  B.  Marshall, 
second  vice  president;  George  Smith,  treas¬ 
urer  and  E.  R.  Zimmer,  secretary.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  R.  E. 
Chapin,  Harry  Yates,  H.  Farrin^on,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  ex-officio. 

In  the  evening  more  than  180  breeders 
braved  the  big  snowstorm  to  attend  the  third 
annual  banquet  of  the  association. 

The  first  speaker.  Secretary  E.  R.  Zimmer, 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Our  Only  National  Farm  Fraternity 

The  Grange,  America’s  Greatest  Farm  Organization — By  S.  J.  Lowell 


IN  the  progress  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  century  it  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  organizations  to  render 
such  distinct  civic,  economic  and  patriotic 
service  as  the  Grange ;  while  the  latter  easily 
heads  the  list  of  all  rural  associations  that 
have  striven  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  igEgUEl;  ill 

Organized  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  the  Grpge 
sought  to  rehabilitate  the  nation’s 
stricken  agriculture,  and  towards 
this  end  outlined  a  program  more 
far-reaching  than  simply  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  farmer.  It  recognized  that 
the  real  compensations  of  rural 
life  are  deeper  than  merely  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents — that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  rural  community,  the 
social  and  educational  privileges 
found  within  it,  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  farm  home 
and  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  its  youth — all 
these  constitute  the  background 
for  a  successful  agriculture, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  happiness, 
contentment  and  ambition  of  its 
toilers. 


and  experimental  development  work;  exten¬ 
sion  of  prohibition;  enfranchisement  of 
women.  In  all  these  worthy  undertakings 
the  Grange  has  performed  an  active  part, 
while  many  of  them  were  initiated  within  its 
councils. 

The  Grange  is  splendidly  democratic  in  its 


What  the  Grange  Stands  For 

0  matter  what  the  ups  and  downs  of  other  organizations  may  be 


A  Leader  in  National  Farm  Affairs 

Made  up  very  largely  of  prop¬ 
erty-owning  people,  leaders  in 
their  respective  communities  and 
exponents  of  the  highest  patriotic 
and  moral  ideals,  the  Grange  from 
the  very  start  took  a  place  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  national  affairs  and  with 
its  growing  membership  and 
widening  scope  its  influence  has 
more  and  more  impressed  itself 
upon  the  progress  of  the  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Organized  to-day  in  thirty- 
five  States,  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Grange  embraces  more 
than  8,000  local  branches,  has 
800,000  dues-paying  members 
and  holds  more  than  200,000 
meetings  every  twelve  months: 
its  organized  energies  devoted  to 
the  clearly-defined  purposes :  “To  ________ 

educate  and  elevate  the  Ameri- 
can  farmer.”  This  is  the  Grange, 
the  greatest  farm  organization,  and  the  only 
farm  fraternity  in  America. 

That  the  Grange  has  striven  all  these  years 
for  vital  things  is  amply  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  to  its  credit  stands  such  a  fine  line 
of  legislative,  educational,  civic  and  moral 
victories  as  the  following:  Free  delivery  of 
mail  to  millions  of  rural  homes ;'  parcel  post 
and  postal  savings  banks ;  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  inaugurating  a  rural  credits  systeni; 
protection  of  dairy  products  from  the  unfair 
competition  of  imitation  substitutes  ;  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  better  roads,  particularly 
from  farm  to  market ;  definite  supervision  of 
all  public  utilities ;  stringent  pure  food  laws ; 
increased  appropriations  for  agricultural 


N  each  year  sees  the  Grange  making  steady  progress  in  size,  in¬ 
fluence  and  results  accomplished.  In  reading  the  history  of  the 
Grange  recently  we  found  a  declaration  of  purposes  published  in  1874, 
setting  forth  its  specific  objects.  Although  written  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  these  objects  apply  equally  as  well  to-day.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  further  than  a  statement  of  these  objects,  which  we  give 
below,  to  find  the  chief  reason  for  the  remarkable  success  of  this  great 
organization. 

“We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by  laboring  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  following  objects: 

“To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood 
among  ourselves.  To  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions 
of  our  homes,  and  strengthen  our  attachments  to  our  pursuits. 
To  foster  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation.  To  main¬ 
tain  inviolate  our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in  labor  to 
hasten  the  good  time  coming.  To  reduce  our  expenses,  both 
individual  and  corporate.  To  buy  less,  and  produce  more,  in 
order  to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining.  To  diversify  our 
crops  and  crop  no  more  than  ive  can  cultivate.  To  condense 
the  weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the  bushel,  and  more 
on  hoof  and  in  fleece;  less  in  lint,  and  more  in  warp  and  woof. 
To  systematize  our  ivork,  and  calculate  intelligently  on  proba¬ 
bilities.  To  discountenance  the  credit  system,  the  mortgage 
system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy. 

“We  propose  meeting  together,  loorking  together,  buying 
together,  selling  together;  and,  in  general,  acting  together  for , 
our  mutual  protection  and  advancement,  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  We  shall  avoid  litigation,  as  much  as  possible,  by  arbi¬ 
tration  in  the  Grange.  We  shall  constantly  strive  to  secure 
entire  harmony,  good-will,  vital  brotherhood,  among  ourselves; 
and  to  make  our  Order  perpetual.  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor 
to  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  national  prejudices, 
all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish  ambition.  Faithful  adherence 
to  these  principles  will  insure  our  mental,  moral,  social  and 
material  advancement.” 


ginning  and  with  the  highest  of  American 
ideals  its  guiding  purpose,  the  Grange  main¬ 
tains  to-day  the  sturdy  purpose  of  its  Found¬ 
ers — a  genuine  fraternity  of  farmers, 
strongly  united  with  their  families  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  rural  America. 

While  thus  actively  espousing  the  farmers’ 
cause  the  Grange  is  likewise  safe- 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE  guarding  the  future,  in  that 
°  ^  among  its  most  noteworthy  ac¬ 

tivities  is  the  constant  training 
and  helpfulness  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  thereby  fitting  them  for 
the  large  civic  duties  which  they 
must  later  assume.  Here  also 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
Grange  assurance  for  future 
prosperity  and  growth.  Indeed, 
in  its  care  for  its  growing  youth, 
it  practically  exemplifies  the  force 
of  its  fraternal  motto,  “Esto 
perpetua.’  ’ 


organization,  as  its  leaders  are  selected  from 
the  ranks  and  are  constantly  responsible  to 
the  membership  for  their  acts ;  while  the 
smallest  subordinate  is  directly  represented 
in  shaping  all  the  policies  of  the  organization. 
The  fine  system  which  assembles  subordinate 
units  into  Pomona  or  district  bodies,  these 
turn  into  State  Granges  and  all  the  States 
compactly  joined  in  the  National  Grange, 
creates  an  efficient  force  to  get  results  and 
establishes  a  strong  tie  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Order.  Free  from  every 
religious  or  political  test  for  membership, 
embracing  both  old  and  young  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  admitting  men  and  women  on 
a  plane  of  exact  equality  from  its  very  be¬ 


Two  Outstanding  Reasons  for  Strong 
Consistent  Growth 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  Grange  has  made  such  a 
strong  consistent  growth  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  influence  and  why  it 
has  been  such  a  success  in  elevat¬ 
ing  farm  life  in  America.  But  if 
I  were  to  name  two  of  the  main 
reasons  for  Grange  success  I 
would  say  first,  that  the  Order 
has  always  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  women  in  the  farm 
and  national  life  and  taken  them 
in  its  membership  on  a  par  with 
the  men;  and  second,  that  the 
Grangd  has  recognized  and  worked 
for  the  spiritual  and  ethical  in 
rural  life  as  well  as  for  material 
advancement. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  Grange  in  this  day  of  com¬ 
plete  emancipation  of  women  to 
remember  that  the  Order  has 
since  its  inception  recognized 
woman’s  equality  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor.  Particularly  on  the 
the  farm.  Where  the  farm  home 
is  such  an  important  part  of  the 

_  farm  business  and  where  the 

whole  farm  operation  is  one  of 
partnership.  The  woman’s  hard 
work  and  sacrifices  have  done  much  to 
make  the  farm  business  a  success  and  the 
farm  home  the  best  in  the  world. 

Regarding  the  spiritual  and  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  the  Grange  stands,  we  need 
them  in  these  unsettled  times  more  than  ever. 

America  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
“land  of  dollars.”  Dollars  are  necessary. 
But  there  are  things  bigger  and  better  than 
dollars  and  unless  the  individual  can  learn 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  those  larger 
things  he  is  bound  to  fail  in  ultimate  happi¬ 
ness  and  in  service  to  his  fellows.  The 
Grange  recognizes  and  has  built  much  of  its 
success  on  those  larger  principles  of  life  and 
living. 
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The  Eastern  Farmers’  Advantage 

OUR  cover  page  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
world’s  greatest  market  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts — New  York  City. 

Into  its  great  maw  there  comes  every  day 
ships  laden  with  the  products  of  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  and  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of  every  kind  of  produce  from  the 
farms  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Farmers  of  the  East  have  the  advantage  of 
this  great  consumption  center  almost  at  their 
door.  All  they  must  do  is  ' to  make  their 
products  high  in  quality  and  organize  to 
sell  them  efficiently,  and  then  they  have  a 
running  start  to  beat  every  competitor  to 
the  best  markets  in  the  world. 


Too  Many  Apple  Varieties 

TATEMENTS  were  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Rochester  the  other  day, 
that  over  240  different  apple  varieties  were 
handled  this  season  by  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative  Packing 
Association,  Inc.  This  ridicously  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  shows  the  grave  need  of 
standardization  to  a  much  fewer  number. 
There  are  few  producers,  however,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  business  that  can  name  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  different  apple  varieties  and 
when  it  comes  to  consumers  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  them  to  ever  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more  than  a  possible  half  dozen 
different  kinds  of  apples.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  western  apples  have  made  a  big  hit  in 
eastern  markets  is  that  consumers  have  come 
to  recognize  the  two  varieties  which  are 
most  seen  and  advertised,  the  Delicious  and 
the  Spitzenberg.  There  is  no  outstand¬ 
ing  eastern  apple  known  by  any  large 
number  of  consumers,  unless  it  may  be  the 
Baldwin. 

The  many  varieties  also  make  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  packing  associations  to  handle 


the  large  number  of  different  pools,  and  the 
too  many  mixed  cars,  all  of  which  causes 
delay  in  closing  the  pools  and  paying  the 
producers. 

Cutting  down  the  number  of  different 
kinds  of  apples  is  a  matter  of  education 
which  will  take  some  time  and  decided  and 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  apple  market¬ 
ing  associations.  In  the  meantime  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  grouping  together  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  varieties  of  very  similar  nature  which 
may  help  som  .'what  to  simplify  the  problem. 


Chicken  Thieves 

IN  an  old  farm-house  bedroom,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Brother  George,  since  better 
known  as  George  Duff,  and  ourselves  lay 
sleeping  one  night  as  only  farm  boys  can 
sleep.  It  was  one  A.  M. — that  no  man’s  time 
when  events  of  the  day  before  have  faded 
into  the  past  and  those  to  come  are  still  with 
the  future. 

Suddenly  we  were  awakened  by  a  hand 
over  our  mouth.  Mother  was  whispering  in 
our  ear  “Hark !  Hark !  Don’t  make  any 
noise !  There  are  chicken  thieves  in  our  hen¬ 
house.  Get  up  quietly  while  I  get  George 
up.”  Fire,  murder  and  sudden  death,  none 
of  them  can  raise  any  more  gripping  terror 
and  creepy  chills  in  a  country  boy  than  a 
midnight  whisper :  “There  are  thieves  in  the 
henhouse!”  The  only  other  excitement 
that  even  approaches  it  is  that  call  which 
always  stops  every  farm  operation  and 
puts  everyone  into  a  run — “The  cows  are 
in  the  corn !” 

We  got  up  and  pulled  on  the  overalls  while 
Mother  strove  to  wake  George  Duff.  She 
had  difficulty.  It  afterwards  developed  that 
he  was  fully  awake  from  the  first,  but  cold 
fear  had  gripped  his  heart  and  he  strove  to 
avoid  his  duty  by  feigning  sleep.  But  Mother 
was  insistent.  And  in  her  fear  lest  the 
thieves  would  get  away  with  her  prized  pul¬ 
lets,  she  rolled  him  out  on  the  floor. 

Now  George  was  a  great  gun  enthusiast, 
and  stored  away  in  a  rack  in  his  room  were 
representative  firearms  covering  nearly 
every  period  of  American  history.  It  had 
often  been  George’s  boast  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  monkey  around  that  homestead  in  the 
night,  for  if  they  did  he  with  his  arsenal 
would  make  short  work  of  them. 

Finally  we  were  ready  to  sally  forth. 
George  Duff  was  armed  with  the  gun  which 
he  always  kept  loaded  with  buck  shot  and 
rock  salt  for  just  such  an  emergency.  To 
ourselves  he  handed  a  little  air  gun  which 
he  claimed  with  the  usual  frankness  of  an 
older  brother,  was  as  much  of  a  gun  as  was 
safe  for  us  to  handle. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
the  bravery  of  a  “gun  man”  but  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had  our  suspicions  about  that  night’s 
operations.  We  will  grant  that  George  Duff 
was  willing  to  scare  the  chicken  thieves 
away,  but  we  still  think  he  wanted  to'  do 
that  scaring  from  a  safe  distance.  Nor  is 
our  belief  founded  entirely  upon  opinion.  In 
passing  out  of  the  back  door  George  Duff 
suggested  that  we  keep  well  ahead  of  him 
carrying  the  lantern  that  he  might  see  the 
better  to  apply  the  rock  salt  to  the  proper 
part  of  the  thieves’  anatomy.  Also  we  noted 
that  he  very  carefully  drew  the  screen  door 
out,  and  let  it  go  shut  with  a  loud  bang,  and 
too,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  clear 
his  throat  many  times  in  a  loud  and  efficient 
manner. 

Anyway,  whatever  his  motives  were,  his 
noise  scared  the  thieves  and  they  came  dash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  henhouse  and  over  the  garden 
fence  with  us  in  swift  pursuit  popping  away 
with  our  little  air  gun  while  George  well 
(and  safely)  in  the  rear  urged  us  on  with 
loud  and  encouraging  shouts.  Across  the 
garden,  through  the  orchard  and  well  up  the 
lonesome  hill  road  we  ran  still  popping  away 
with  the  air  gun  which  the  thieves  in  their 
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fright  no  doubt  thought  was  the  whole  Duff 
arsenal  in  action.  Finally  when  we  could  no 
longer  hear  their  retreating  footsteps  we 
gave  up  the  chase  knowing  that  their  scare 
would  keep  them  from  molesting  our  hens 
again.  When  we  finally  got  back  to  the 
house  We  found  George  Duff  sitting  on  the 
horse  block  waiting  for  us.  “I  tell  you 
Eddie”  says  he  “if  it  hadn’t  been  for  this 
darned  ‘asthmee’  interfering  with  my 
breathing,  I  would  have  had  those  robbers 
well  started  toward  the  county  jail  by  this 
time!” 


Mr.  Bullock  Resigns 

Readers  of  American  Agriculturist  will 
be  sorry  to  know  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Bul¬ 
lock,  so  long  connected  with  our  Editorial 
Staff  has  resigned  to  accept  Secretaryship  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture,  which 
corresponds  to  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Mr.  Bullock  will  have 
charge  of  building  up  a  centralized  plan  of 
agricultural  publicity  and  promotion  not  only 
for  the  Federation,  but  also  for  the  various 
other  commercial  and  noncommercial  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  in  the.  State. 

Mr.  Bullock  has  been  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  over  eight  years.  In  that  time 
he  has  come  to  be  known  over  a  wide  area  as 
a  capable  and  fearless  champion  of  rural 
people  and  their  problems.  Mr.  Bullock’s 
long  training  in  writing  and  in  editorial 
work  well  fits  hm  to  make  a  success  in  the 
responsible  position  which  he  has  assumed 
and  we  join  with  his  thousands  of  friends 
in  wishing  him  the  greatest  possible  success 
and  happiness. 


A  Good  Book  Well  Dedicated 

ONE  of  the  chief  reasons  why  New  York 
has  no  superiors  and  few  equals  in  farm 
bureau  work  is  the  splendid  leadership  that 
has  been  given  almost  from  the  beginning 
by  M.  C.  Burritt  and  H.  E.  Babcock.  These 
men  because  of  their  ability  to  choose  farm 
bureau  agents  who  could  make  good  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  genius  for  organization  have 
given  much  to  New  York  State  agriculture. 

In  a  recent  book  called  “The  County  Agent 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,”  published  by  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company,  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Burritt  has  summed  up  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  farm  bureau  and  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  for  continuing  to  make  the  work  of 
the  county  agents  more  vital  and  worth  while. 
Various  phases  of  the  county  agent’s  service 
to  his  locality  are  analyzed,  the  programs 
of  different  counties  are  commented  upon 
and  the  results  correctly  summarized.  The 
relation  of  the  county  agent  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  community,  to  the  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  and  to  government  departments  are 
clearly  defined.  The  book  is  an  important 
contribution  to  agricultural  literature. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  book  there  is  an 
interesting  and  kindly  little  story.  As  most 
of  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Babcock  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  an  automobile  while  he  was 
riding  a  horse  and  confined  to  his  home  for 
many  weeks  during  the  past  Fall.  One  day 
when  he  was  feeling  particularly  discouraged 
and  blue,  Mr.  Burritt  came  in  for  a  visit. 
As  he  left  he  presented  to  Mr.  Babcock  a 
copy  of  his  book  which  was  then  just  off  the 
press.  After  Mr.  Burritt  was  gone,  Mr. 
Babcock  in  looking  the  book  over  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the  following  dedica¬ 
tion  : 

“To  H.  E.  Babcock 

Whose  energy  and  good  judgment 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  of  confidence  during  our 
eight  years  of  public  service  together. 

This  Book  Is  Dedicated.” 
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Fruit  Men’s 


“Annual”  Best  Yet 


Horticultural  Society  Stages  Fine  Exhibit  and  Meeting  at  Rochester 


IF  you  like  fruit  and  are 
interested  in  the  many 
problems  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
ducer  you  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester,  January 
12  and  13.  The  exhibits  were 
good ;  the  attendance  was 
large  and  the  program  fair. 

The  program  could  have  been  , 
much  improved  had  there 
been  two  or  three  talks  which 
were  not  quite  so  technical 
and  more  of  an  inspirational 
nature.  In  attending  this 
meeting  one  could  not  help  but 
be  'Particularly  impressed 
with  the  great  interest  that 
producers  are  taking  in  the 
technical  problems  of  their 
business.  But  in  these  dis¬ 
couraging  times  men  need  in 
addition  to  technical  informa¬ 
tion  some  encouragement  and 
inspiration  that  will  give 
them  hope  to  fight  the  many 
disheartening  farm  problems. 

The  fruit  and  machinery  Eastern  apples 
exhibits  were  especially  good. 

Let  Eastern  growers  market 

their  fruit  as  well  as  they 

grow  it  and  they  will  not  have  much  cause  for 

discouragement  in  results  from  their  business. 

No  one  can  attend  an  exhibit  of  New  York 
State  apples  without  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
natural  qualifications  for  fruit  growing  in 
this  section  and  the  ability  of  Eastern  fruit 
growers  to  make  the  most  of  those  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  growing  the  finest  apples  in  the 
world. 

The  hall  where  the  exhibits  were  held  at 
Exposition  Park  was  filled  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  machinery  and  supplies  needed 
in  orchard  culture.  The  amount  and  variety 
of  equipment  necessary  in  the  business  shows 
what  a  great  technical  trade  modern  fruit 
growing  has  become.  Farmers  of  former  gen¬ 
erations  set  out  their  apple  trees  and  picked 
the  fruit.  Sometime  when  the  spirit  moved 
them  they  did  a  little  “trimmin,”  but  for  the 
most  part  their  orchards  “just  grew”  and 
they  paid  little  attention  to  them.  The  change 
in  methods  that  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 


lead  the  world  in  quality.  The  fruitgrower’s  job  is 
consumer  of  this  fact 


duce  modern  fruits  is  emphasized  by  the 
statement  which  we  heard  one  grower  make 
at  the  Convention,  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
cost  him  over  a  thousand  dollars  during  the 
past  season  to  spray  his  orchards,  to  say  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  other  care  that  had  been  given  them. 

Officers  elected  to  head  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  J.  B.  Pease,  of  Gasport;  first  vice 
president,  C.  S.  Wilson,  of  Hall ;  second  vice 
president,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Kinderhook; 
third  vice  president,  J.  G.  Case,  of  Sodus; 
fourth  vice  president,  F.  J.  Freestone,  of 
Wayne  county ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ray 
McPherson,  of  Le  Roy ;  treasurer  of  the  per¬ 
manent  fund,  H.  E.  Wellman,  of  Kendall; 
Executive  Committee,  Wiltsie  Tenbroock,  of 
Hudson;  T.  E.  Cross,  of  Lagrangeville ;  W. 
D.  Chase,  of  Monroe  county  and  Leslie  Tan¬ 
ner,  of  Sodus. 

A  large  amount  of  care  was  given  at  the 
meeting  to  resolutions  effecting  the  interest 


of  fruit  growers  and  those 
adopted  by  the  Convention 
are  so  important  that  we  are 
giving  most  of  them  in  full 
below : 

Supports  College  and  Equipment 
Station 

Whereas,  the  benefits  to  the 
Horticulture  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  the  investigations  which 
are  being  conducted  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  each  year;  and 
Whereas,  the  Program  for  the 
Development  of  the  facilities  for 
research  at  the  Station  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Director  and 
Staff  gives  promise  of  still  greater 
benefits  tq  the  industry  in  the 
future;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Rochester  in 
January,  1923,  hereby  reiterates 
and  confirms  the  action  taken  at  its 
summer  meetings  in  approval  of 
the  proposed  Program  of  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Station,  and  urges  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  the  basis  for  future  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  the  Station;  and 
be  it  further 

to  convince  the  Resolved,  that  we  specifically 

urge  the  Legislature  of  1923  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  erection  of  the  horticultural 
research  laboratory  building  at  Geneva  and  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  field  investigations  in  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Whereas,  Dr.  Thatcher  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has  prepared  a  plan 
at  the  request  of  the  fruit  growers  for  greatly  en¬ 
larging  the  work  at  the  Station,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  hereby  endorses  that 
general  plan  and  requests  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  J  inance  Committee  and  of  the  Assembly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  approve  such  plans. 
Also  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  above  named  men. 

Whereas,  the  present  buildings  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  are  inadequate — lacking  in 
accommodations  for  the  staff  of  instructors  and  in 
seating  accommodations  for  the  students;  and 

Whereas,  the  general  building  plan  formulated 
several  years  ago  provided  that  a  Plant  Pathology 
building  should  be  erected  the  present  year,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  hereby  petitions  the  present  Legislature  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  erect  and  equip  the 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favorites. 
Featherston  No.  7,  six  row.  Alpha,  two  row.  Foi- 
description  see  our  advertisement  .lamiary  20th 
issue  or  send  for  circular.  Price,  Featherston 
No.  7,  $2.00;  Alpha,  $2.25. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS,  cleaned  throuRh 
thoroughly  equipped  warehouse  and  treated  for 
prevention  of  smut.  Varieties — Cornellian,  Victory. 
Crown  and  Golden  Rain.  For  description  see  our 
advertisement  January  20th  issue  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  All  varieties,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Pedigreed  Cornell  Eleven  .and  Improved  Oil  Pent. 
For  description  see  our  advertisement  January  20th 
issue  or  send  for  circular.  Screened,  $3.00  per 
bushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate  planting. 
$5.00  per  bushel. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  .sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York  ami 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high  get- 
mination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York.  Price, 
small  lots,  50  cents  per  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  prices  bags  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  23%  cash.  3%  may  be  deducted 
if  sending  all  cash  with  order. 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  Invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ROHRER’S 

FIELD  SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Grasses 
Field  Peas 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Grain 
Potatoes 


1923  CATALOGUE 

FREE 

Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are  the 
best  obtainable — more  productive  and 
hardier.  Specially  selected  for  purity 
and  high  germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  reauest. 
Send  today  for  oar  big  1923  Book. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MAULE 
SEED 
BOOK 

1923-  Se/rut 

FREi 

CLddne^APostalL  Tbdouu 

y-  Wm.HeniyMauIe,^c.^ 

2154  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fresh,  Reliable.  Pure 
Guaranter.d  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and  Planter  ; 
•bauld  test  Our  Nurrhern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  1  Or  will  mail  postpaid  our 

rvvre  I  famous  collection 

1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  .  .  .  ,  20c 

1  pkg.  Princess  Radish  .  . 

1  pkg.  Seif-Growing  Celery  • 

1  pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  CabDage  ■ 

1  pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce 
AUo  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help 
pay  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
the  above  “Famous  Coller- 
tion”  and  onr  New  Instruc¬ 
tive  Garden  Guide. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  27, 19^ 

Lowly,  It’s  True,  Yet  Fundamental  • 

The  Handling  and  Use  of  Farm  Manure — By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr, 


Gnat  Norttiern  Seed  Go. 


I  AM  moved  to  write  briefly  regarding 
one  of  the  lowliest  and  yet  orie  of 
the  most  important  and  fundamental 
of  agricultural  labors,  viz.,  the  handling 
and  use  of  manure.  I  approach  this 
topic  ndt  as  one  giving  proper  informa¬ 
tion,  but  rather 
as  one  who  has 
become  a  little 
shaky  and  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  his 
-own  practice  and 
preaching,  and 
who  would  frank¬ 
ly  like  to  ask  the 
advice  and  expe¬ 
rience  ’  of  other 
men.  If  there  is 
one  phase  of 
farm  manage¬ 
ment  for  which, 
both  by  paternal 
training  and  by 
experience,  I  have 
a  vast  liking  and 
J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  interest,  it  is  this 

very  humble  sub¬ 
ject.  My  father  was  a  good  farmer, 
and  from  my  earliest  youth,  by  precept 
and  example,  he  impressed  upon  me  the 
Doctrine  (he  didn’t  call  it  by  that 
name)  of  the  Conservation  of  Manure. 

It  is  a  homely  tale,  but  absolutely 
true,  that  in  dry,  snappy  winter  weath¬ 
er,  I  was  frequently  detailed  to  go  into 
the  snow  -  covered, 
hard  -  packed  barn  - 
yard  with  a  mattock 
or  ax  and  loosen  up 
the  fresh,  frozen 
cow  di’opping,  so 
that  they  might  be 
loaded  on  the  sleigh. 

Anyone  who  has  ever- 
engaged  in  this  low¬ 
ly  occupation,  will 
remember  how  a 
single  sharp  crack 
of  the  ax  will  result 
in  a  clear-cut  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  fro-  . 
zen  mass  from  the 
icy  bed  below.  More¬ 
over,  the  job  has  in 
it  certain  elements 
of  sport,  a  sort  of 
game,  if  you  will,  ever  so  much  more 
inspiring  than,  say,  running  a  buck¬ 
saw  or  turning  grindstone.  I  think  it 
might  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  barnyard 
polo  played  on  foot  instead  of  horse¬ 
back. 

One  Way  to  Measure  Its  Value 
I  believe  my  father  used  to  assure 
me  that  each  one  of  these  frozen 
mounds  would  grow  a  hill  of  corn,  an 
estimate  of  their  value  a  good  deal 
higher  than  would  be  borne  out  by  the 
cold  findings  of  chemical  analysis.  With 
a  boyhood  training  of  that  kind  regard¬ 
ing  manure,  it  is  small  wonder  that  I 
still  have  a  very  great  regard  for  the 
humble  material,  and  like  to  spell  it 
with  a  capital  M.  I  sometimes  say  that 
the  corner-stone  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  is  represented,  not  by  a  bag  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  but  by  a  pile  of 
manure. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  at  least  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  Dean  Cook 
raised  a  veritable  furor  by  somewhere 
declaring  in  a  public  address  that  in 
the  mind  of  many  dairymen,  the  real 
object  of  keeping  a  cow  is  her  manure, 
and  that  her  milk  is  only  a  by-product. 
It  was  one  of  those  striking  epigrams 
that  carry  far,  and  later  he  had  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  explaining.  It  seems  to 
me  that  very  few  agricultural  state¬ 
ments  ever  aroused  as  much  comment 
and  interest  and  resentment  as  did  this 
happy  flash  of  the  Dean’s.  Well,  I  must 
confess  that  my  own  mental  outlook  al¬ 
most  puts  me  in  the  class  of  dairymen 
to  whom  Cook  referred. 

My  memory  and  experience  in  agri¬ 
cultural  audiences  goes  back  to  the 
days  when  the  manure  pile  under  the 
barn  eaves  was  the  favorite  mark  of 
every  agricultural  exhorter.  We  never 
failed  to  wallop  it  soundly.  We  used 
it  as  did  the  old-time  temperance  lec¬ 
turer  who  was  accustomed  to  hire  the 
village  drunkard  to  sit  on  the  platform 
with  him  and  be  held  up  before 
the  audience  as  a  “horrible  example.” 
Even  good  Professor  Roberts  used  to 
tell  of  the  farms  he  had  seen  where  it 


was  an  open  question  if  it  would  be 
easier  to  move  the  manure  pile  or 
move  the  barn. 

One  Good  From  Sanitary  Inspection 

Well,  this  one-time  pertinent  matter 
has  largely  lost  its  importance.  The 
classical  manure  pile  beneath  the  eaves 
has  pretty  well  vanished  from  the  milk¬ 
shipping  districts.  I  have  small  regard 
for  the  average  city  milk  inspector,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  IdOi  odd  rules 
that  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
has  established  have  very  little  bearing 
on  the  question  of  good  milk — yet  one 
great  service  the  so-called  sanitary  in¬ 
spection  has  accomplished  —  it  has 
brought  about  a  general  clean-up  of 
barnyards  such  as  no  amount  of  mere 
exhortation  by  press  or  platform  would 
ever  have  accomplished.  We  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  reformed  by  strong- 
arm  methods,  for  which  let  us  be  prop¬ 
erly  thankful.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  daily  drawing  of  manure,  or 
at  least  its  removal,  to  100  feet  from 
the  stable,  has  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

I  think  I  have  now  come  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  had  in  mind  to  ask — Where 
shall  we  use  this  manure  and  how  and 
when  shall  we  apply  it? 

Of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  in  the  East,  when  we  think  about 
manure,  we  are  thinking  about  the 


POLO  IN  THE  BARN  YARD 

Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  tells  a  good  story  about  one  of  his  neighbors  up  in 
Micjiigan.  It  seems  that  this  neighbor  lived  near  another  farmer 
who  was  noted  for  his  closeness,  and  being  rather  ii-ritated  by  this 
characteristic  in  a  business  transaction  he  rather  emphatically  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fai’iner  as  “the  most  manuriest  cuss”  he  had  ever  seen! 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  has  written  on  this  page  a  “most  manuriest” 
article  and  has  made  the  very  good  sug’gestion  that  some  short 
letters,  giving  your  experience  with  this  essential  practice  in  good 
farming  would  be.  worth  while.  All  right,  let’s  have  some. 

Incidentally,  because  there  is  so  little  opportunity  for  recreation 
on  the  fai’in,  we  call  especial  attention  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  playing  “barnyard  polo!” 


dairy  farm,  and  by  common  usage  we 
dairy  farmers  of  this  i-egion  have  pretty 
nearly  standai’dized  on  a  three-crop  (not 
a  three-year)  rotation,  this  being  corn, 
followed  by  oats,  or  better,  oats,  peas 
and  barley  in  mixture  with  the  grass 
seed  and  then  the  meadow  mown  until 
in  the  judgment  of  the  owner  it  needs 
breaking  up  and  putting  into  corn 
again.  This  is  a  very  simple,  yet 
widely  used,  and,  I  feel  sure,  sound 
rotation  for  most  dairy  farms. 

The  Choice  of  Where  to  Place  It 

Well,  that  leaves  us  only  two  choices 
as  to  where  to  put  the  manure.  It  must 
be  used  either  on  the  new  seeding  or 
on  the  old  meadows  that  are  to  be  or 
have  been  plowed  for  corn. 

Green  nitrogenous  manure  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  kept  away  from  oats,  unless  it  be 
on  pretty  poor  land,  because  oats,  make 
trouble  enough  with  lodging,  even  with 
the  fertility  left  over  by  the  corn  crop. 
As  to  whether  we  shall  use  manure  to 
grow  new  seeding  or  to  grow  bigger 
corn,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Our  old  practice,  and 
one  very  common  throughout  the  State, 
was  to  put  the  manure  on  the  ground 
where  corn  was  to  be  planted.  More 
recently  I  find  we  are  swinging  over,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  practice  of  spread¬ 
ing  it  on  our  new  seeding  or  best  year¬ 
ling  meadows.  I  think  I  can  give  some 
good  reasons  for  using  this  method. 
For  one  thing,  theoretically,  at  least, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  loss  of  plant 
food  when  manure  is  spread  on  a  living 
sod  rather  than  on  raw,  fall-plowed 
land.  But  no  one  knows  just  how  much 
there  may  be  to  this  idea. 

Another  reason  is  that  if  manure  is 
full  of  weed  seeds,  especially  yellow  or 
wild  mustard,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
troublesome  weeds  in  both  oats  and 
corn,  it  will  be  better  to  spread  on  a 
meadow  and  let  these  seeds  germinate 
and  perish  harmlessly,  instead  of  giving 
them  a  fine  seed  bed  along  with  the 
corn.  Yet  another  reason  for  using  it 
on  new  seeding  is  that  the  clover  plant 
is  so  fundamental  to  agriculture,  both 


as  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  soil  im- 
pi’over,  and  as  a  source  of  protein  in 
the  ration,  that  we  may  well  devote  our 
greatest  energy  to  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  this  plant. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  rather 
seriou.s  difficulty  in  spreading  manure 
on  the  meadows.  On  Hillside  Farm  we 
grow  a  good  many  oats  and  generally 
a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  so  have  more 
straw  than  we  usually  know  what  to  do 
with.  If  coarse,  strong  manure  is 
thickly  spread  on  meadows  without  rot¬ 
ting,  a  good  deal  of  it  may  rake  up 
again  with  the  .first  crop  of  hay. 

Are  We  Justified  in  Piling  Manure? 

Now  I  am  coming  to  the  point  re¬ 
garding  which  I  wish  to  ask  advice: 
Are  we  ever  justified  in  piling  manure 
in  large  piles  on  the  field  to  be  spread 
later  on? 

For  a  gi'eat  while  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say — making  it  a  sort  of  a 
categorical  statement — that  the  proper 
way  to  handle  manure  was  out  of  a 
water-tight  gutter  behind  the  !cows, 
into  a  water-tight  wagon  box  and  then 
spread  upon  the  land,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions,  every  day  in  the 
year  except  Sunday.  I  say  “except 
Sunday”  because  as  a  churchman  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  cutting  down  chores  on  that 
day  to  the  irreducible  minimum  and  be¬ 
cause  outside  of  that  the  dairyman 
must  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  practice  as 
far  as  possible  his 
greatly  broken  day 
of  rest.  For  years 
in  practice  as  well 
as  preaching  I  lived 
up  to  this  exhorta¬ 
tion. 

Right  here  is 
where  I  am  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  irregu- 
lar  and  shaky. 
There  ,  are  two  or 
three  reasons  why  I 
am  asking  questions 
about  this.  For  one 
thing,  I  cannot  quite 
rid  myself  of  an  un- 
e  a  s  y  feeling  that 
where  manure  is 
spread  on  deep  snow,  or  perhaps  worse, 
on  a  bed  of  ice  covering  the  fields,  and 
then  there  comes  a  thaw  and  rain  and 
a  rush  of  water  everywhere,  I  am 
afraid  I  say  that  some  of  my  pi’ecious 
plant  food  goes  merrily  to  the  sea.  I 
am  sure  that  a  coffee-colored  stream , 
goes  from  the  field.  Of  course,  the 
wise  men  tell  us  in  rather  learned 
terms  that  this  is  mainly  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  an  tannin.  But,  like  the  Scots¬ 
man,  “I  ha’  me  (loots.” 

The  unfortunate  truth  about  manure 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle 
it  without  some  loss.  We  lose  if  spread 
under  some  conditions,  at  least.  We 
surely  lose  if  piled  in  the  open.  Even 
if  sheltered  from  the  weather,  we  lose 
nitrogen. 

Just  a  word  to  give  a  couple  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  sometimes  piling  in  the  field. 

We  ought  to  spread  manure  more 
widely,  smaller  application  and  more 
frequently.  A  manure  spreader  will 
do  a  better  job  and  make  a  load  go 
further  than  would  be  possible  by  the 
most  careful  hand-spreading.  More¬ 
over,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  practice  of 
piling  really  requires  much  more  labor. 
It  is  a  debatable  question  if  we  cannot 
pitch  off  a  load  of  manure  and  pitch  it 
on  the  spreader  again  about  as  quickly 
as  we  can  do  a  really  careful  job  of 
hand-spreading.  Moreover,  if  it  is  on 
new  seeding,  the  manure  spread  by 
power  will  not  be  nearly  so  trouble¬ 
some  by  raking  up  in  the  hay  next 
year. 

At  present  we  are  spreading  most  of 
our  daily  product  of  manure.  Later, 
as  the  snow  becomes  deep,  we  shall  put 
it  in  large  piles  on  the  knolls  away 
from  pools  of  water  and  where  the 
snow  will  not  bank  around  it. 

Next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
becomes  firm  enough  and  before  work 
on  the  land  begins,  this  manure  will  be 
rapidly  handled  with  a  spreader. 

T  know  that  this  is  not  really  ortho¬ 
dox.  I  am  not  even  cock  sure  of  my 
own  position,  and  am  willing  to  take 
advice.  I  am  merely  stating  the  matter 
as  I  happen  to  see  it  now. 
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i^ndorse  Rural  School  Plans 


Agricultural  Society  Urges  Important  Legislation 


STATING  that  agriculture  was  fed 
up  on  words  and  needed  some 
action,  Governor  Smith  told  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  that  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
was  not  efficiently  functioning  and  that 
it  should  be  reorganized.  The  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Parlors  in  the  Capitol  Building  at 
Albany  on  January  16  and  17.  The 
Governor  spoke  on  the  evening  of  Jan¬ 
uary  16.  He  said  that  it  was  his 
thought  that  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  would  be  much  improved 
if  the  Commissioner  was  appointed 
directly  by  the  Governor  in.stead  of  by 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  as 
at  present. 

The  Governor  was  proceeded  in  the 
evening  session  by  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  Lunn,  who  outlined  the  needs  of 
farmers  as  he  saw  them,  and  expressed 
the  desire  of  the  present  State  Admin¬ 
istration  to  cooperate  with  farmers  in 
working  out  their  problems. 

H.  E.  Machold,  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  told  the  farmers  that  he  did 
not  think  so  much  talk  about  farm  cred¬ 
its  was  of  very  much  help  to  farmers; 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
of  business  at  the  present  time  is  that 
they  had  too  much  credit  during  the 
war.  He  also  suggested  that  if  farm¬ 
ers  would  come  as  a  unit  when  they 
asked  for  legislation  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  get  it. 

Officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  follows :  President,  A.  L.  Brockway ; 
Vice-presidents — E.  R.  Eastman,  New 
York  City;  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Medford; 
Peter  G.  Teneyck,  Albany;  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam;  W.  A.  Parsons, 
Syracuse;  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia; 
W.  P.  Schanck,  Avon;  S.  J.  Lowell, 
Fredonia;  J.  A.  D.  S.  Findlay,  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills;  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  Albany;  Treasurer,  Harry  B. 
Winters,  Albany;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  John  J.  Dillon,  New  York  City;  R. 
W.  Thatcher,  Geneva;  T.  E.  Cross,  La- 
grangeville;  W.  H.  Manning,  Saratoga; 
F.  J.  Riley,  Sennett. 

Committee  of  21  Endorsed 

Among  the  important  resolutions 
adopted  was  one  heartily  endorsing  the 
work  and  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  21,  and  resolving  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  be 
drafted  into  legislation  and  enacted 
into  law,  and  that  such  action  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  all  other  farm  organizations.  An¬ 
other  resolution  heartily  endorsed  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  for  simplifying 
of  transportation  and  marketing  mach¬ 
inery  in  the  metropolitan  district.  An¬ 
other  resolution  urged  the  resumption 
of  construction  of  needed  buildings  at 
the  State  College  and  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  station.  And,  another  one  pledg¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  Society  to  get 
the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  at  Syracuse 
and  to  make  its  program  and  attend¬ 
ance  a  success.  An  important  resolu¬ 
tion  effecting  local  taxes  was  adopted 
by  the  Society  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
of  building  and  niaintaining  bridges  on 
improved  highways  of  the  State  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  sources  that  builds 
the  roads- 

BIG  FARM  WEEK  AT  TRENTON 

The  farm  organizations  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  cooperating  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  the 
their  annual  Agiacultural  Week  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  16  to  19.  It 
was  one  of  the  best  annual  conventions 
since  the  creation  of  Agricultural  Week 
in  1915.  In  conjunction  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  business  programs  of  the 
various  organizations,  a  Farm  Products 
Show  was  held  in  the  large  Armory 
which  displayed  the  potatoes,  fruit, 
corn,  poultry,  swine,  cattle  and  dairy 
cattle  produced  on  New  Jersey  farms. 

The  large  educational  exhibit  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  depicted  the  splendid  progress 
which  this  institution  has  been  making- 
in  recent  years.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Bureau  of  Markets,  cooperating  with 
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the  individual  farmers  of  the  State, 
portrayed  the  work  of  that  department 
by  an  attractive  booth. 

The  legislative  program  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  at  its  annual 
meeting  during  Agricultural  Week, 
called  for  aJi  active  season  ahead  on 
the  part  of  the  Federation.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Highway  Commission  was 
requested  by  the  farmers  to  determine 
the  means  of  building  substantial  rural 
and  township  roads  at  a  cort  in  keeping 
with  the  taxing  ability  of  adjacent 
property,  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
Good  Roads  Program  collectively  urged 
by  the  farm  organizations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  Federation  also  endorsed  the 
reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Highway  Commission  into  a  small  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  not  over  three  men  and 
renewed  its  previous  endorsement  of 
open  competitive  bidding  for  all  high¬ 
way  construction  work. 

Motor  vehicle  fees  more  nearly  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  vehicles  upon  the  road  were  also 
recommended  by  the  Federation  mem¬ 
bers,  who  demanded  that  “in  keeping 
with  such  requirements  the  registration 
fees  on  heavy  trucks  should  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  weight  of  such  trucks 
should  be  reduced  until  such  time  as 
definitely  designated  roads  are  con¬ 
structed  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
heavy  trucks.”  The  improvement  of 
rural  schools  and  a  more  centralized 
agricultural  program  for  the  farmers’ 
organizations  of  New  Jersey  were  rec¬ 
ommended. 

The  Goal  of  Organized  Agriculture 

Participation  of  all  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  agricultural  institutions  and  farm 
organizations  in  a  broad,  centralized 
program  was  pointed  out  as  the  goal  of 
organized  agriculture  in  New  Jersey  by 
Dr,  Fi’ank  App  in  his  General  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Report  for  1922.  He  said :  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  we  have  mgde 
rapid  strides  in  this  direction.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  agricultural  legislation.  A 
lai’ge  measure  of  the  success  has  been 
due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federation.” 

For  the  coming  year  the  officers  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  are ;  President, 
H.  E.  Taylor,  Freehold;  Vice-president, 
H.  B.  Hancock,  Bridgeton;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Frank  App,  Trenton ;  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Bullock,  Trenton;  Trustees:  E. 
E.  Logan,  Mt.  Holly;  Joseph  Barton, 
Moorestown;  W.  H.  Whiton,  Neshanic. 
The  Executive  Committee  is  composed 
of :  Henry  Tapken,  Egg  Harbor ;  C.  B. 
Lewis,  Riverton;  H.  H.  Bell,  Mt.  Eph¬ 
raim;  Joseph  Camp,  Pierces;  R.  C. 
May,  Vineland;  Lester  C.  Genung, 
Chatham ;  Harry  Lafferty,  Sewell ; 
John  Tine,  Lebanon;  William  H.  Black- 
well,  Titusville;  D.  J.  Perrine,  New 
Brunswick;  H.  W.  Herbert,  English- 
town;  W.  H.  Haines,  Dover;  R'.  Franke, 
Whitesville;  C.  E.  Moore  Daretown; 
W.  H.  Whiton,  Neshanic;  Ralph  Deck¬ 
er,  Sussex;  and  Ernest  Race,  Belvidere. 
all  of  New  Jersey. 

Potato  Men  Seek  Aid 

The  most  important  business  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Potato  Association  was  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  a  better  situation  for  potato 
growers  in  New  Jersey.  The  associa¬ 
tion  requested  the  Governor  in  his  an¬ 
nual  budget  to  the  Legislature  to  add 
an  item  of  not  less  than  $5,000  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  in  conjunction  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  go  into  a 
study  of  the  economic  production  and 
marketing  of  New' Jersey  potatoes. 

Annual  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Association,  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  Breeders’  Associations, 
Beekeepei-s  and  Dairymen  -were  hehl 
during  the  week.  Considerable  interest 
was  shown  in  th  activities  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Association  in  its  efforts  to  boost 
New  Jersey  eggs,  and  to  bring  about 
better  prices  for  members  by  the  furth¬ 
er  stabilizing  of  their  product  and  the 
placing  of  it  on  the  market  in  uni¬ 
formly  labelled  cases. 


DIBBLES 


D.D.  Brand 
ALFALFA,  CLOVER 
and  TIMOTHY  SEED 


99.50  Pure  or  Better  grade  obtainable 

American  grown,  carefully  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  for  purity  and 
germination  and  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Our  special  Freight  Paid  proposition  fully  explained  in  our  catalog  tells 
you  just  what  the  seeds  will  cost  delivered  to  your  station. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa  Seed,  averaKO  aiiiil.vsis.  .99.75  I’lire  D.  B.  Medium  or  Red  Clover .  99.70  I’liic 

D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa . 99.65  I’lire  D.  B.  Mammoth  or  Big  Red  Clover .  .99.65  Cure 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike — Best  money  can  buy.  Dibble's  Fainaus  Satnral  Tinintby  anti  Alsil.f 
Mixtitre,  around  20'}',  Alsike  and  less  than  l'.'„  of  weed  sf'eds,  the  seediiiK 
bargain  of  the  year  and  a  full  line  of  (Irasses,  Veteh,  Field  Peas,  Hoy  Beaus, 
etc. 

10  tHainple  Paekayes  of  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds,  Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Gala  lay 
and  Friee  List  quoting  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  I'-RIOF.  Address, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

n etidquartrrs  for  Farm  Seeds  BUY  DIKFO-r  AXl)  HAVF  .MO.XK'V 


Hoffman's  Seeds 

_ T)rofits  this  year  must  come  _  from  - - 
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Clover  Seeds 

Very  best  quality. 
Northern  -  grown. 
American  Seed  — 
free  from  weeds. 
Tested.  Sound  ger¬ 
mination.  All  va¬ 
rieties — Red,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike,  Crim¬ 
son.  Sweet,  White, 
new  ‘Hu bam’  an¬ 
nual.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  no  sale. 


Alfalfa 


“North¬ 
west” 
brand  hardiest 
Str  a  in  unusual 
grower —  insures 
success  of  your 
stand. 


Profits  this  year  must  come  from 
‘more  stuff  from  each  acre’ — not 
from  ‘high  prices’.  Start  right — sow 
good  seed!  It  never  costs  much  more, 
and  always  pays  better.  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  Pay  because  they’re  extra  good 
grades — that’s  why  you  should  sow 
them.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

New  Catalog  Free 

You  ought  to  have  one.  It  give  the  details  on  all 
Farm  Seeds.  Complete  instructions  for  Soy  Beans— 
Alfalfa— Field  Peas— Pasture  Grasses  -  Grain,  etc. 
Offers  Maine  Potatoes.  We’ll  gladly  send  Seed 
Samples.  Mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today. 


Seed  Oats 

7  kinds  —  ‘side’  and 
‘tree’  types.  All 
good  yielders. 
Clean,  heavy  seed. 
“Shadeland  Cli¬ 
max”  very  unusual 
sort  -  yielded  100 
bu.  per  acre.  Hardy 
stiff  straw.  Let  ua 
send  samples, 
FREE. 

Corn  lokindo. 

_____  Ensilage 

and  husking  types. 
Heavy  producers. 
High  germination. 
Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


Certified 

Blue  Tag  v 
'  Seed  Potatoes  \ 


You  should  use  them  because  — 

They  have  passed  three  in¬ 
spections  by  specialists  from 
Cornell. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  be 
healthy,  vigorous  and  free  of 
varietal  mixture. 

The  average  of  all  diseases 
found  on  both  field  inspections 
was  less  than  IV2  percent. 

Actual  use  of  the  seed  has 
shown  a  large  increase  in  yield 
over  local  seed. 

Machine  graded  and  hand 
sorted  to  contain  only  sound 
tubers  weight  2  to  12  ounces. 

Packed  in  oven  weight  sack.'^. 
liolding  8,  10,  11  peeks  as  ordered. 

We  have  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  i)ased  on  8 
years  of  business  practice. 

The  Blue  Tag  on  every  Ba.g  is 
your  protection  against  inferior  sp('d. 

W’rite  for  attractive  prices  on  the 
10  Standard  Varieties.  Tell  us  tlic 
(piantity  you  need  and  the  variety 
you  prefer. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc. 
500  Byme  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

1‘urp,  I.TjkauluMl.  Manlwond  Ashes.  complete  uml  profitaliL 
f«.rtili/«r  for  all  erops,  fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  krn»\v- 

iiijr,  top  dre8.>;i)ig  and  soediii.i;  do\t  n.  .Vgonts  Wantefl.  Corre-  1 
spomlence  Invited.  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 

Railurav  Mail  florlrc  — Start  SlSi  month;  expenses  paid, 
naunaj  mail  t/icino  specimen  examination  questions 
free.  COLUMBUS  INSTITUTE,  A-7,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  , 


Get 

Your 

Copy 


With  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  good 
return  this  year— and  the  first  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy,  BlK-Ylelding.  MIchiKan-Grown 


Ar  Thoy  Gxi 


Fame  Grows 


TRAbi’f^M^K 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
best  in  seeds — gives  cultural  directions 
— shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Field  Seeds 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today — It^s  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

K09  Mechanic  St.  (48)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Now 
White 
I  Annual  ' 
Sweet 
I  Clover 


Biff 
Money 
I  Growing  | 
1  Uubam 


I  Every  farmer  ehoold  know  f  ^ 

I  about  Rubam.  Our  seed  recleaned  'So 
I  and  certified,  absolutely  dependable, 

I  Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  ^r  FREE  for  * 
[SAMPLES  and  fl6-paffe  cataloff  de-  ^  _a-  ^ 

[scribinff  thia_  wonderful^  crop,  ,We  ^IgSTirKt 

. '  L.— -- 


I  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  seeds. 


A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Ce.,  Box  101.5  Clarinda,  Iowa 
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The  early  truck  brings  the  top  prices.  The 
use  of  1000  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  will  frequently  add  as  much  as  $100  an  acre 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  because  it  will  not  only 
increase  the  yield  per  acre,  but  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  bring  it  on  the  market 
earlier  than  otherwise.  There  are  two  things  to 
remember:  first,  pin  your  faith  to  a  reliable  old 
brand  like  Royster’s;  and  second,  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  in  large  enough  quantities  per  acre  to  in¬ 
sure  worthwhile  results. 

For  helpful  information  about  fertilizer,  write 
freely  to  F,  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

'lateii^rtHizers 


LIME  m  LAND 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing; 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily.. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
—sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y« 


Alienas  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 


If  interested  in  makingr  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptims  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experienceingrowing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 


I 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


prices,  hlfirh  vitality  and  purity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Write  today  for 
your  copy.  If  friends  are  interested,  send  their 
names  and  addresess. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


“VICTORY  PLANTS” 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERS.  BEAUTIFUL, 
HARDY,  PRODUaiVE 

100  Everbearing  and  100  Gibson  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid  for  *2.00.  1  Spirea  or  two  Concord  grape  vines  free 
with  each  order  for  »4.00  or  over.  25  choice  mixed 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  tl.OO  postpaid.  1000  choice  Strawberry 
plants  our  selection  for  *3.50.  12  Concord  grape  vines, 
postpaid  for  *1.00.  1000  fine  Concord  grape  vines  for 
*40.00.  Bargains  in  Peach  and  Cherry  trees.  Live  and  Let 
Live  prices  on  everything  to  plant.  Fred  catalogue, 
worth  seeing  too.  Order  now.  ™ 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Allegan.  Mich.,  Box  Z 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALL  SAMPLES 

Our  Prices  Today 
Sensationally  Low 

Write  te^yforour  SpMial  ^nay  Saving  Wee  ^Liat  and  buy  your  now.  Mwketa 

advancing.  Save  money  by  acting  quick,  ^r  low  pne^  Md  High  Quality  will  be  a 
Burnrise.  Ask  for  Fraa  Samples  of  our  Highest  Quality  Tested  Guaranteed  Cl^r, 
Mammoth  aover.  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Hnbam,  Sudan  Grass,  Seed 


FREE 


Hohm  of  Barry  Soad  Co.  A.  A.  BERRY  SEEP  CO. 


Farm  seeds  you  need.  Special  reduced 
our  free  samples  and  116  page  catalog 
and  prevent  paying  more  money  later. 

Box  216  CLARINOA,  IOWA 


How  Eggs  Are  Graded 

Definition  of  Quotation  Terms — Herschel  H.  J ones 


The  time  is  coming  -when  the  terms 
used  to  describe  the  various  grades 
of  eggs  will  be  uniform  on  all  markets 
in  the  same  way  that  standard  grades 
of  potatoes  have  come  to  be  accepted 
quite  generally.  Until  that  time  ar¬ 
rives,  however,  the  established  trading 
agencies  will  continue  to  regulate  the 
requirements  on  size,  quality,  color  and 
weight  of  eggs  which  make  up  the  var¬ 
ious  market  grades.  Even  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  the  largest  egg 
market  in  the  country,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  discrepancy  in  the 
classification  of  the  various  grades  of 
eggs,  but  traders  turn  generally  to  the 
egg  rules  laid  down  by  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  quote  their 
prices  according  to  the  classification 
which  the  Exchange  has  in  effect  for 
its  members. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  in  the  various  daily  and 
weekly  papers  which  come  to  the  farm¬ 
er  appear  such  terms  as  fresh  gath¬ 
ered,  hennery  whites,  nearby  gathered 
firsts,  etc.  There  are  three  distinct 
phases  of  the  classification.  Terms  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  geographical  origin  of 
the  eggs  appear  first — New  York 
State,  western,  or  nearby,  the  latter 
referring  to  eggs  which  are  produced 
within  a  few  hours’  express  haul  of  the 
market  quoted.  Then,  the  eggs  are 
described  by  terms  which  indicate  the 
age  of  the  eggs — fresh  gathered,  held 
fresh,  hennery,  refrigerator  and  stor¬ 
age  eggs.  Next,  they  are  classified 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs. 

The  geographical  description  is 
self-explanatory.  Under  the  classifi¬ 
cation  according  to  the  age,  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  defines  the 
classes  as  follows: 

Fresh  Gathered — Eggs  which  arrive 
at  the  market  from  producers  without 
retention  at  any  point  beyond  the  time 
necessary  for  rehandling  or  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  usual  unit  of  shipment. 

Hennery  Eggs — Those  which  meet 
the  qualifications  above  for  fresh  gath¬ 
ered  eggs,  but,  in  addition,  those  which 
reach  the  market  directly  from  the 
poultry  farmer  or  fancier  upon  whose 
premises  they  are  produced. 

Held  Fresh — Eggs  which  do  not  meet 
the  above  requirements,  but  which  have 
not  been  preserved  and  which  have  not 
been  held  so  long  as  to  come  under  the 
branding  required  by  law  for  cold  stor¬ 
age  or  refrigerator  eggs. 

Refrigerator  Eggs — Those  which  have 
been  held  in  cold  storage  under  such 
conditions  as  require  their  branding  as 
such  according  to  federal  or  state  law. 

Color — Eggs  marketed  without  color 
description  are  assumed  to'  be  “mixed” 
eggs,  according  to  the  trade.  White 
eggs  are  those  of  which  95  per  cent 
must  be  chalk  white  if  extras,  and  85 
per  cent  chalk  white  if  in  the  other 
grades.  Brown  eggs  must  be  95  per 
cent  uniform  brown  if  extras,  and  86 
per  cent  uniform  dark  bro'wn  if  in  the 
other  grades. 

Grading  Within  the  Classes 

Within  these  classes  just  described, 
eggs  may  be  of  varying  quality,  and 
are  described  as  Extras,  Extra  Firsts, 
Firsts,  Seconds,  Number  1  and  2  Dir¬ 
ties,  and  Number  1  Checks.  Applying 
these  terms,  the  followirig  definitions 
are  accepted  by  the  trad^. 

Fresh  Gathered  Extras — Those  packed 
in  new  or  standard  30-dozen  egg  cases, 
which  from  January  1  to  May  14  each 
year  shall  have  at  least  90  per  cent 
clean,  fresh,  reasonably  full,  strong, 
sweet  eggs  of  an  average  weight  of 
46  pounds  net.  Other  than  loss,  the 
other  10  per  cent  may  be  defective  in 
strength  or  fullness,  but  must  be 
sweet.  The  dead  loss  in  bad  eggs  must 
not  exceed  three  eggs  per  case  and  the 
total  average  loss  not  more  than  one 
dozen  per  case.  Between  May  16  and 
December  1,  the  90  per  cent  require¬ 
ment  is  reduced  to  80  per  cent,  the  dead 
loss  in  bad  eggs  increased  to  six  eggs 
and  the  total  average  loss  to  1%  dozen 
per  case. 

Extra  Firsts — As  above  except  that 
the  90  per  cent  requirement  is  reduced 
to  75  per  cent,  and  the  80  per  cent  re¬ 
quirement  to  65  per  cent.  The  net 
average  weight  must  be  44  pounds  or 


over.  The  total  average  loss  may  be 
two  dozen  per  case,  but  of  that  loss  not 
more  than  nine  bad  eggs. 

Fresh  Gathered  Firsts — As  above 
except  that  the  percent  requirements 
are  66  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  net  average  weight  must  be  43 
pounds.  The  dead  loss  in  bad  eggs 
may  be  one  dozen  per  case  and  the  total 
average  loss  two  dozen  per  case,  except 
between  July  1  and  August  15,  when 
a  dead  loss  of  114  dozen  and  a  total 
average  loss  of  three  dozen  per  case 
is  allowed. 

Fresh  Gathered  Seconds — As  above 
except  that  the  requirements  are  low¬ 
ered  to  50  per  cent  and  40  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  net  average  weight 
must  be  41  pounds.  The. average  loss 
is  increased  to  three  dozen  per  case, 
but  of  this  the  loss  in  bad  eggs  must 
not  be  more  than  eighten  eggs  per  case. 

Similar  requirements  within  the  va¬ 
rious  classes  are  made  for  storage  and 
refrigerator  eggs  which,  of  course,  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  dealers  and  cold 
storage  men. 


ODD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
9  your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford.  Ill 


Wonderful  Values 
I  Wholesale  Prices 
Highest  Quality 

I  We  specialize  in 
pass  and  field  seed. 
Located  to  save  5^ou 
I  money  and  to  give 
quick  service.  We 
eixpect  higher 
‘  prices.  Buy  now 
and  save  big 
1  money. 


FREE 
SAMPliES 

^  Don’t  fail  to  investigate 
these  barerains.  Recleaned 
eated  Timothy,  $3.15  ba. 


Tested  _ _ _  , _  _ 

Sweet  Clover  unhulled,  $2-86.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $4.00  bu.  Alfalfa 
$9.95  bu.  Have  hign  quality-  of  Clover 
and  other  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  Ail  sold  subject  to  State 
or  goven' '.'lent  Test  under  an  absoly 
money-back  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  big  raoney-maliing 
Guide,  expimns  all.  PHl^E. 

Field  Seed  Co. 

Dept.  615  CHICAGO  ILL. 


I  otaie 
bsolute 

'i'h 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sunnyside  strain  of  Number  Nines  selected  12  years. 
Two  fir^t  prizes  New  York  State  Fair  1922.  Plant 
them  to  insure  big  crop  of  smooth  white  potatoes. 
Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request.  Also 
Green  Mts.  and  Cobblers, 

RILEY  BROTHERS 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


axdTiMOTHY 


Greatest  Grass  seed  value  kfl 
Investigate,  Alsike  Clover  p"'’ 


_ _ ’aSd"® 

'  -  othy  mixed  -finest  grass  known  for  Iwr 

•  and  pasture.  The  cheapest  seedinK  you  eui 
pro  make,  grows  everywhere.  You  will  saveon.- 
7.0  third  on  your  grass  seed  bill  by  writing  for 
-w*  B  U  FREE  SAMPiSS  and  Big  Seed  Guido  oS.tioa: 

re  Field  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Write  today,  i 

1  American  Field  Seed  Co,,  Dept,  515  Chtcogo,lll. 


CLOYER2 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick- 
supply  limited— market  advancing.  Buy  now- -your  grass  seed  - 

_ e...  ...knn.wA  Ua«TA  amnii0t*Tiil  troliXAa  in  oriiaian.w 


QQ 

PER 

BU. 


prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  - 

special  prices  and  116-page  catalog. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box,  iis,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

Trees  —  Roses — Vines 

iat  new  low  prices  in  small  or  lar||e  hits. 
Illustrated  64-page  catalogue  FREE. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Green  RnrKester.  N.  Y. 


Greatly  reduced  prieex.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
I'ENNESSEK  Nl'RSEKV  CO.,  Box  113,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALLEN  Nl'KSEKY  &  SEED  HOUSE  GENEVA,  OHIO 

Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Before  Buying. 

A.  G.  ALDBIOGE  SONS  EslHlilislied  1889  EMier»,  N.  T. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  Peach  trees. 
Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Barberry  hedging. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Desk  25  Westminster,  Md. 


CTD  AWDITDDV  Dl  AhlTC  $3.00  per  100().  History  and 
dlliAnl>£iI\l\l  rLAniu,  valuable  illustrated  book 
free.  You  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mieb. 


WOOD  ASHES 


Hard  Wood,  Unleaehed,  $13.00 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


Whereas,  the  system  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  rests  unevenly  on  many  districts, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  adequate 
schools,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  law  is  to  be  passed  by  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  therefore, 
bo  it 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Conference  Board 
recommends  a  state-wide  system  of  taxation, 
making  the  burden  bear  equally  throughout 
the  State. 


Whereas,  the  Horticultural  interests  of  the 
State  are  entitled  to  a  new  building  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  the  present  year,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Fair  Commission  has 
unanimously  agreed  to  use  its  influence  to  that 
end,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  hereby  appreciates  the  action  of 
the  State  Fair  Commission  and  petitions  the 
present  Legislature  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  a  suitable 
Horticultural  Building:  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  /Chairman  of  the 
State  Fair  Commission,  also  Governor-  Smith, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  "Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  GJommittee. 


Whereas,  the  New  York  State  Fair’s  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  as  now  constituted  consists  of 
seven  members,  namely  President  of  the 
Senate,  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets 
and  live  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  one  being  appointed  an¬ 
nually,  hence  the  member’s  term  expires  each 
year ;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  York  State’s  Horticul 
tural  interests  have  no  representation  on  this 
commission,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this 
Society  in  annual  session  assembled  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  be  asked  to  appoint  an  active 
Fruit  Grower  on  the  New  York  State  Fair 
Commission. 


Whereas,  the  Gipsy  Moth  is  entering  New 
York  State  along  an  extended  front  and  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  may  necessitate  huge  sums  for 
control  work  and  cause  enormous  losses  in  ad¬ 
dition,  and. 

Whereas,  the  practicability  of  extermina- 
tive  and  control  work  has  been  demonstrated, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  record  itself  in  favor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  establishing  a  barrier  zone  in  the 
Hudson  Valiev  and  its  natural  extensions  be¬ 
yond  which  this  pest  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
become  established. 


Whereas,  the  existing  law  which  forbids 
persons  under  eighteen  driving  an  automobile 
unless  accompanied  by  an  older  person  results 
in  serious  hardship  to  students  attending  high 
school,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  goes  on  record  as  favoring  a 
modification  of  the  existing  law  to  the  end  that 
provision  be  made  under  proper  restriction, 
after  passing  chauffeur’s  examination,  for 
competent  persons  under  eighteen  to  be  granted 
a  permit  to  drive  a  car  for  purposes  of  at¬ 
tending  school. 


Whereas,  under  the  present  law  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  bridges  on  the 
State  and  county  highways  is  now  born  by  the 
towns  thru  which  these  roads  pass,  thereby 
placing  an  unjust  burden  of  taxation  on  these 
towns,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  goes  on  record  as  favoring  a 
change  in  the  law  requiring  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  these  bridges,  to  be  paid 
from  the  same  source  that  builds  the  roads. 


,  Whereas  Governor  Smith,  has  declared  his 
nitentiou  of  recommending  to  the  Legislature 
drastic  changes  in  the  Agricult  ural  Law  of  the 
btate  with  a  view  toward  improving  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  heartily  cooperate  with  the 
Governor  in  any  changes  he  may  suggest  that 
will,  m  the  jude/ment  of  the  General  Conference 
Board,  improve  the  existing  condition  in  the 
itepartmeut  and  increase  its  efficiency — Eu- 
^"°TE — It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  this  resolution  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to 
fflean  that  the  Horticultural  Society  believes 
that  radical  changes  in  the  Department  are 
needed. 


Farm  Machinery — Give  every  imple¬ 
ment  and  machine  a  careful  inspection 
sometime  this  month,  or  next,  so  that 
everything  may  be  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  season.  Replace  old,  rusted,  or 
broken  parts  with  new,  i-eliable  pieces. 
A  little  forethought  often  prevents 
costly  delay.  Use  the  oil  Cfan,  the  gi’ind- 
stone  and  the  tool  kit. 


The  Best  Truck  for  the  Farm 


A  Jim-Dandy '*  Truck 
Model  K-16,  One  Ton 

*1295 


For  general  farm  use,  on  hard  roads  or  in  rough  fields,  the  Model 
K-16  one  ton  GMC  provides  more  pulling  power,  more  speed,  and 
more  economy  than  other  trucks  of  the  same  capacity. 


Chastit  only— at  th*  factory 


Moreover,  this  “Jim-Dandy”  truck  is  built  from  truck  parts 
exclusively — no  passenger  car  parts  used.  Consequently  it  has 
the  sturdiness  and  enduring  performance  that  is  demanded  for 
hauling  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


The  exclusive  features  of  GMC  construction,  developed  from  more 
than  ten  years  of  successful  truck  building,  have  provided  this 
truck  with  more  continuous  performance  and  lower  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  Due  to  its  advanced  design  there  is  not  a 
single  wearing  part  in  this  truck  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Such 
refinements  as  Removable  Cylinder  Walls,  Removable  Valve 
Lifter  Assemblies,  Pressure  Lubrication,  and  Instantaneous 
Governor  action  all  give  to  this  truck  the  dependability  that 
is  so  vital  in  farm  trucking. 


In  every  detail  of  construction  the  Model  K-16  has  been  built 
according  to  the  most  approved  and  most  advanced  practices. 


Magneto  ignition,  electric  lights  and  starter  with  conduit  wiring 
entirely  separate  from  the  ignition  wiring,  radius  rods,  thermo¬ 
syphon  cooling,  oversized  brake  drums,  interchangeable  brake 
rods,  complete  instrument  board,  pressure  chassis  lubrication, 
cord  tires — 


CMC  Chaasia  Hat  at  fac¬ 
tory  aa  followa:  One  Ton, 
$1295;  Two  Ton, 
$2375;  Three  and  One- 
half  Ton,  $3600;  Five 
Ton,  $3950;  tax  to 
be  added 


All  these  are  universally  accepted  as  the  best  for  motor  truck 
use — all  these  are  standard  in  this  GMC. 


Measured  by  any  standard  this  one  ton  truck  has  no  superiors- 
and  its  cost,  considering  its  quality,  is  much  lower. 


Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet,  “Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm.’ 


General  Motors  Truck  Co-^Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dealers  and  Service  in  Most  Communities 


Creneyal  Motoy^Ttiigla; 


1.00K! 

ONLY 


DIRECT 

FROM 

FACTORY 


G>  M  f£nce 

ww  SOLO  direct 


From  FACTORY  to  FARM 

’’NewPeerleBadirect-from-faetory 
selling:  plan  cuts  prices  on  highest 
quality  Fence,  Gatea,  Steel  Posts, 
Barbwire, Paintsand  Roofing.  Prices 
begin  at  17c  per  rodl  Think  of  iti  Peerless 
..  .  uaslRr.  fsmons  for  25  yean,  snsranteas  your 
wtisfaetion. 

irilER  Big  104-pBsa  book  of  Foerleas  Faetory-to-yoo 
•  -  '  baraalna  is  now  ready.  Don't  buy  until  you  com¬ 
pare  Peerleaa  prices  and  gunlity  with  others.  See  wbat  Peer¬ 
less  Quality  mssns!  Note  the  enonuoue  SAVINGS  in  PRICE. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  a  FENCE  CO.  Dept  3069  .  Cleveland.  O. 
,  Factories  at  Cleveland.  Ohloj  Adrian,  Mich.;  Memphis, Tana. 


dVHte  for  Booir 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  2  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  IIL 


yours 

packages  fancy  Post 
Jardsat  IScenta.  ITS  EASY.  Extra  Priza  forpromptneai. 

Order  Now.  SUN  MFaCO.  DEPT.  361  CHICAGO 


ATTEN’l'ION!  Opportunity  awaits 
yoq  near  hustling  eitj-  in  one  of 
lower  Michigan's  best  counties.  20,  40,  SO  acre  tracts, 
only  $10  to  $,50  down  with  balance  on  long  time.  Investi¬ 
gate.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information.  SWIGART  LAND  COMPANY,  V1246 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 


BECOME  Get  *1600  to  *2300  a  Year 


U.S.  RyMLWAY 

/AAIL 


MEN-BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


/" 


Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  N  207,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/  Sirs;  Send  me  without  charge.  (1)  Sample  railwa.v 
y  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions'  (2)  Tell  me  how 
'  to  get  a  T'.  S.  Government  job;  Ci)  Send  list  of  Gov- 
/  eminent  jobs  obtainable. 


Travel  on  Pass 

STEADY  WORK  NO  LAYOFFS  PAID  VACATIONS 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARMERS 
Conninon  Education  Sufficient  / 

Send  Coupon  Today — SURE  /  .  Address  . 


Name. 


V 


merican  Agriculturist,  January  27, 1923 

l^ruit  Men’s  “Annual” 
Best  Yet 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

Plant  Industry  Building  which  will  adequately 
provide  for  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
and  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby  di¬ 
rected  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Governor  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Officers  of  this 
Society  are  directed  to  use  their  best  efforts 
toward  this  end. 


Endorses  Committee  of  21 


Whereas,  the  committee  of  twenty-one  have 
made  a  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
Rural  School  System  of  New  York  State,  and 
Whereas,  the  committee  are  making  recom 
mendations  for  changes  in  the  School  Law  of 
the  State,  based  on  their  findings,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  indorse  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
twenty-one  and  urge  further  efforts  to  acquaint 
our  people  with  its  findings  and  its  recommen¬ 
dations. 


i 


74 


Rebuild  The  Old  Stave  Silo 


Any  iron  hooped,  stave  silo,  if  twisted, 
>•  tipped  or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  new  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new. 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wall  protection 
against  wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave 
wall  surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  with  thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  in¬ 
sures  perfect  silage  and  giant  strength  at 
every  square  inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you  see. 
Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by  hoops  or 
lugs.  They  are  as  strong  as  they  are  beautiful. 
When  you  choose  the  Craine  you  decide  on  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction  —  the  lowest  yearly  cost  for 
silage  making  and  keeping. 

Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog 
Early  orders  earn  extra  discount 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


REBinUXT 

thedUUKK 

WAV 


overwhelming  values.  My  FACTORY 
PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 

Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Yes,  I  pay  the  freight.  You  pay 
only  factory  prices— 1  ship  di- 
k  from  my  8  big  factories 

at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian, 

JUich.,  and  Memphis, ITenn., 
warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
y  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FDFE*  My  big  new 

rlftt  BARGAIN  _ 

BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  s^les  of  Brown’s  Double  w 
Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double  ’ 
,  Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  Posts;  Barb 

Wire;  Asphalt  Roofing;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don’t  miss  these  amazing 
ent-prices.  ^nd  postcard  or  letter  for  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  3014, Cleveland,  Ohio 


“Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly;  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  10 Yc  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  76c  per  spool  on  barb  wire 
niaking  968.43  saving  in  all.” 

E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Miss. 


“The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  S60.00  in  cost.” 

H.  O.  PEARCE. 

Brazil,  Ind. 


xirinrseey/hsit 

/?  (/rrjimBroim 
Has  Bone  To  Prices 


At  the  International  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solutica 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  direct  from  the  Canadian  Government 
by  writing 


Desk  56 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


la  use 
over 


MINERAL'soiir. 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free. _ _ 

$3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Fkg.  su^cient  for  ordinary  cases. 
niNEBAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  451  Fourth  Aie.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


BARREN  COWS„Sf.' 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  bookletwith 
letters  from  users  end  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

-ABORNO  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 
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Hand  vs.  Machine  Milking 

Do  Milking  Machines  Save  Labor?--H,  E,  Babcock 


WE  have  used  milking  machines  for 
three  years.  During  that  period 
we  have  had  little  opportunity  to  check 
them  against  hand  labor  until  this  year. 
Now  we  feel  that  we  have  a  pretty 
definite  test  of  the  machine  against 
hand  labor.  > 

Last  year  we  began  to  milk  a  bunch 
of  grade  Holsteins  three  times  a  day. 
These  cows  were  by  themselves  on  a 
farm  where  we  could  accommodate  only 
one  milker.  Not  knowing  just  what  a 
man  could  stand  in  the  way  of  hand 
milking  heavy-producing  cows  three 
times  a  day  we 
had  to  feel  out 
the  situation. 

Accordingly  we 
started  off  with 
twelve  cows  fed 
and  milked  at  5 
A.  M.,  1  P.  M., 
and  8  P.  M. 

Handled  in  this 
way  the  cows 
averaged  sixty 
pounds  apiece. 

For  the  first  few 
weeks  our  man 
handled  the  job 
very  well  and 
took  care  o  f 
some  other  stock 
besides. 

Then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  show 
signs  of  crack¬ 
ing.  He  over¬ 
slept,  or  he  had  a  headache.  Plainly 
he  was  overworking  and  undersleeping. 
From  one  cause  or  another  about  that 
time  we  lost  three  cows  from  the  bunch, 
reducing  the  number  to  nine  head. 
This  number  our  man  handled  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  with  the  few  other 
chores  he  did  and  the  exacting  schedule 
of  feeding  and  care  to  which  we  held 
him,  nine  cows  were  about  all  he 
could  well  care  for,  milking  by  hand 
three  times  a  day. 

One  Man,  Eighteen  Cows 

This  fall  we  needed  to  produce  more 
milk,  so  we  started  off  with  eighteen 
grade  Holsteins,  milked  three  times  a 
day  by  one  man  using  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  So  far — and  we  have  now  had 
a  three  months’  trial — we  have  found 
this  combination  practical. 

Our  man  uses  one  double  unit  ma¬ 
chine  and  with  this  machine  be  milks 
two  cows  while  he  strips  two.  Working 
in  this  way,  it  takes  him  no  longer  than 
it  did  last  year  to  milk  nine  head  by 
hand,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  does 
not  take  nearly  so  much  out  of  him 
The  cows  are  doing  practically  as  well 
as  last  year,  the  entire  herd  having 
averaged  55  pounds  a  day  production, 
and  we  have  had  no  udder  trouble. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  the 
fatigue  of  hand  milking  removed,  the 
herdsman  has  been  able  to  care  for  the 
other  nine  head,  including  feeding, 
grooming  and  stable  cleaning,  about  as 
easily  as  he  cared  for  the  twelve  head 
last  year. 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date,  it 
would  seem  that  one  man  using  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  can  milk  and  care  for 
eighteen  cows  three  times  a  day  about 
as  comfortably  as  he  can  milk  nine 
head  by  hand. 

The  Drawbacks 

The  biggest  practical  objection  to 
the  machine,  as  we  use  it,  comes  from 
the  loss  of  indjvdual  production  rec¬ 
ords.  Without  these  the  best  feeding 
cannot  be  ,  done.  It  _  is  true  we  might 
use  single  unit  machines,  but  if  we  did, 
we  could  not  handle  so  many  cows. 
We,  of  course,  get  the  figures  on  the 
herd  production  and  make  an  occasional 
check-up  on  individuals,  but  on  the 
whole,  machine  milking  becomes  whole¬ 
sale  milking  with  the  individual  cow 
merged  in  the  h6rd  and  her  identity 
lost.  And  this,  of  course,  is  always 
objectionable. 


CLEAN  MILK  WITH  A  MILKING 
MACHINE 

I  have  read  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  Dean  Cook  uses  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  in  producing  certified 
milk.  We  do  not  make  certified  milk, 


but  we  do  keep  our  bacteria  count  below 
10,000  —  oftentimes  when  our  bottled 
milk  is  delivered  the  bacteria  count 
is  only  3,000  or  4,000 — and  we,  too,  use 
a  machine. 

I  don’t  know  what  Dean  Cook  thinks 
about  it,  but  from  our  experience  we 
believe  that  altogether  too  much  has 
been  said  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
machine  and  hand  milking  in  obtaining 
a  low  bacteria  count.  If  a  machine  is 
kept  clean — and  we  know  of  no  better 
way  to  keep  it  clean  than  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  College  of  Agriculture — 

it  becomes  an 
unimportant 
factor  as  far 
as  bacteria 
count  goes. 

The  real  crux 
of  the  clean 
milk  question 
is  a  clean,  dry 
utensil,  and 
a  quick  and 
thorough  cool¬ 
ing.  If  these 
last  two  essen¬ 
tials  are  kept  in 
mind  half — yes, 
two  -  thirds  — ■  of 
the  precautions 
and  rules  and 
regulations  for 
producing  clean 
milk,  could  well 
be  forgotten. 

In  practice  we 
strain  our*  milk  directly  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  pails  into  40-quart  cans.  These 
cans,  after  the  usual  washing  and 
steaming,  are  always  dried  by  invert¬ 
ing  on  a  rack  outdoors.  As  soon  as  a 
can  is  full,  and  in  very  hot  weather  be¬ 
fore  it  is  full,  it  is  set  in  a  tank  of  ice 
water,  and  the  milk  is  then  occasion¬ 
ally  stirred  until  cool.  Later  it  is 
bottled  and  the  cases  of  bottles  im¬ 
mersed  in  tanks  of  ice  water  with 
cracked  ice  shoveled  over  the  tops  of 
the  cases. 

Handled  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to 
deliver  bottled  milk  with  a  bacteria 
count  below  10,000.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  doing  it  for  three  years  now. 


COOLING  TANKS  THAT  WASTE 
ICE 

Last  winter,  as  usual,  we  filled  two 
large  ice  houses  with  what  we  supposed 
would  be  ice  enough  to  last  us  through 
the  year,.  Early  this  fall  we  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  supply  of  ice  was 
practically  exhausted. 

When  we  began  to  buy  and  haul  ice 
we  soon  found  the  expense  and  labor 
involved  quite  staggering.  In  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
such  an  expense  again,  we  had  almost 
decided  to  build  another  ice  house,  when 
a  chance  visitor  called  our  attention 
to  our  cooling  tanks. 

These  were  concrete  vats  sunk  half¬ 
way  in  the  ground,  and  with  the  rear 
side,  a  wall  banked  by  earth  after  the 
manner  of  a  bank  barn.  Apparently 
this  sort  cf  arrangement  made  an  ideal 
cpnduc^or  of  heat,  the  warm  earth  back 
of  the  wall  keeping  it  warm  all  sum¬ 
mer  in  spite  of  our  heroic  and  expen¬ 
sive  efforts  to  keep  it  cool  with  ice  on 
the  other  side. 

Previous  experiences  with  concrete 
cooling  tanks  had  been  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  none  of  these  had  been  banked 
by  earth.  As  soon  as  we  discovered 
what  was  takxng  the  ice,  we  began  to 
use  wooden  cooling  tanks,  and  thereby 
cut  our  ice  consumption  by  50  per  cent. 
Needless  to  say,  we  are  through  with 
concrete  cooling  tanks. 


Feeding  Ewes — An  open  winter  may 
lead  sheepmen  to  allow  their  flocks 
to  depend  too  piuch  upon  pasturage  for 
maintenance.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  ewes  \yill  soon  be  lambing  and 
should  be  suific^iently  nourished  to  in^ 
sure  a  proper  ,milk  flow.  Supplement 
pasture  with  grain  feed  of  corn,  oats 
and  bran.  Ins  the  northern  tier  coun¬ 
ties  two  part4  buckwheat,  three  parts 
oats  and  one  part  bran  or  oil  meal  may 
be  substituted., 


The  kind  of  an  udder  to  look  for  carried 
by  a  first  prize  winner  at  the  New  York 
State  Pair.  -Equally  adapted  to  easy  ma¬ 
chine  or  hand  milking 
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League  Announces  Milk 
Prices  for  February 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  has  voted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  on  the  basic  butter-fat  test  of  3 
per  cent,  in  the  201-210-mile  freight 
zone,  from  New  York  City: 

Class  1,  for  fluid  consumption,  $2.90. 
Class  2,  for  cream  or  ice-cream,  $2.50. 
Class  3-A  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  evaporated  condensed, 
and  powd  red  milk — a  differential  has 
been  voted  at  59  cents  per  lOp  above 
the  price  paid  for  milk  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  butter  (in  Class  4). 
For  Class  3-B  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  hard  cheese  a  40-cent 
differential  was  voted. 

Class  4  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  butter  and  American  cheese 
was  voted  to  be  determined  by  New 
York  market  quotations  of  butter  and 
cheese  respectively. 

January  prices  were  reduced  to  $2.90 
for  class  1  and  $2.50  for  class  2,  begin¬ 
ning  January  16,  due  to  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  and  competitive  conditions  in 
the  New  York  market.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  opening  of  another  milk- 
price  war.  _ 


Urge  Extension  of  T  B  Work 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

pointed  out  that  the  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  had  about  ended  and  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  encouraging. 

H.  J.  Henry,  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  gave  an  excellent  review  of  the  , 
growth  of  the  accredited  herd  plan  in 
New  York'  State.  According  to  Mr. 
Henry,  there  are  at  present  12,000  herds, 
comprising  315,000  cows  under  State 
and  Federal  Supervision. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  spoke  on 
the  present  delay  in  compensating  the 
farmer  for  his  condemned  cattle  under 
the  accredited  herd  plan.  Mr.  Mor-  . 
genthau  stated .  that  as  it  is  now, 
the  breeder  often  has  to  wait  from  six 
to  eighteen  months  before  the  State 
reimburses  him,  and  that  of  the  two 
million  cattle  in  New  York,  only  315,- 
000  are  under  Federal  Supervision. 
Appropriation  by  the  State  of  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  farmer  within  30 
days  after  the  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
would,  according  to  the  speaker,  give 
such  an  impetus  to  the  campaign  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis,  that  within  five 
years  the  whole  State  of  New  York 
would  have  adopted  the  “area  plan, 
with  every  cow  in  the  State  under  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Supervision. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that 
he  could  prophesy,  if  this  occurred,  that 
the  State  would  acquire  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  healthy  cattle,  that  the  value 
of  the  pure  breds  would  increase  over 
50  per  cent.  He  also  stated  that  this 
was  a  matter  which  interested  not  only 
the  farmer,  but  also  the  cities,  as  every 
child  in  the  State  of  New  York  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  milk  from  tubercu¬ 
losis-free  cattle.  In  closing,  Mr.  Mor-  • 
genthau  urged  that  the  association  go 
on  record  as  requesting  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  not 
only  to  pay  up  back  debts,  but  also  to 
carry  on  for  at  least  six  months  in  1923. 

Senator  William  Byrne  of  Albany 
County  wound  up  the  program  by  urg¬ 
ing  the  farmers  to  make  known  their 
demands  and  seek  to  get  what  is  right¬ 
fully  theirs. 

On  the  following  day,  January  17,  a 
sale  was  held  at  which  73  head  brought 
an  average  of  $175  a  head. 

In  the  evening,  the  Onondaga  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  gave  a  smoker  to  the  State 
Association.  At  this  meeting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  important  resolutions  were 
recommended  by  the  pure-bred  breeders 
and  passed  by  the  association. 

Whereas,  the  eradication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  industry. 

Whereas,  the  work  of  eradication 
has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  sufficient  State  and  Federal  funds; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we 
urge  the  legislature  to  make  an  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  all 
indemnities  now  due  and  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  also  be  appropriated  to 
pay  indemnities  to  July  1,  1923,  and  be 
it  further  resolved,  that  we  endorse  and 
comnfiend  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  work  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  eradication  and  that  the  same  be. 
continued. 


Complete  Feed  Service 

fon  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY 


The  g.  l.  f.  is  now  manufacturing  and  will  ship  in  any  assortment,  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  public  formula  ready  mixed  rations  for  all  farm  animals  and 
poultry.  Each  ration  has  been  recommended  by  the  feeding  experts  at  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  territory  served  by  the  G.  L.  F.  They  represent 
the  very  latest  scientific  and  practical  feeding  knowledge. 


G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mash 

20%  Prottin — S.S%  Fat — 6%  Fiber 

400  lbs.  Hran 
200  “  Flour  Mldds 
200  “  Standard  Mldds 
»  250  “  Corn  Meal 

230  “  Hominy  (white) 

300  “  Oats  Or,  No.  2  white,  40  lbs. 
250  “  Meat  Scrap  50-65% 

150  ‘‘  Dried  Buttermilk 
20  “  Salt 


2000  lbs. 

1389.60  Iba.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Fattening  Mash 

12.  S%  Protein — 4.  7S%  Fat — 4%  Fiber 

1200  lbs.  Corn  Meal 
600  “  Flour  Middlings 
200  “  Oats  Clipped  Re-Gr.,  40  lbs. 


2000  lbs. 

1520.6  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


Poultry  Rations 

G.  L.  F.  Coarse  Scratch 
Grains 

11.25%  Protein— 3.25%  Fat— 4%  Fiber 

700  lbs.  Corn,  Coarse  Cracked 
600  “  Wheat 
300  “  Barley 

200  “  Oats,  No.  2  White  Clipped,  40  lbs. 
100  “  Milo  and  White  Kaffir 
100  “  Buckwheat 


2000  lbs. 

1405.30  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Chick  Scratch  Grains 

11%  Protein— 3.  75%  Fat— 3%  Fiber 

1000  lbs.  Fine  Cracked  Corn  (Kiln  Dried) 
600  “  Cracked  Wheat 
200  “  Cracked  Milo  Maize 
200  “  Steel  Cut  Oats 


2000  lbs. 

1617.40  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Growing  Mash 

19.75%  Protein— 5.25%  Fat— 5%  Fiber 

550  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 
300  “  Flour  Middlings 
350  “  Corn  Meal 
290  “  Hominy  (white) 

150  “  Meat  Scraps  (fine) 

150  “  Dried  Milk 
100  “  Dried  Buttermilk 
100  “  Bone  Meal 
10  “  Salt 


2000  lbs. 

1405.17  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Intermediate  Scratch  Grains 

11%  Protein — 3.  75%  Fat — 3.5%  Fiber 

1000  lbs.  Medium  Cracked  Corn 
600  “  Wheat 
200  “  Milo  Maize 

200  “  Oats,  No.  2  White  Clipped,  40  lbs. 


2000  lbs. 

..  1 550.60  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker 

24%  Protein — 5%  Fat — 9%  Fiber 

200  lbs.  Distillers  Grains 

500  “  Gluten  Feed 

260  “  Cottonseed  Meal  43% 

240  “  Oil  Meal  O.  P. 

200  “  Standard  Wheat  Bran 

100  “  Standard  Wheat  Middlings 

160  “  Yellow  Hominy 

100  “  Ground  Oats 

100  “  Cane  Molasses 

100  ‘‘  Peanut  Meal  40% 

20  “  Salt 

20  “  Calcium  Carbonate 


2000  lbs.  ^ 

1506  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


Milk  Rations 

G.  L.  F,  Exchange  Dairy 

20%  Protein — 4.5%  Fat — 9%  Fiber 

100  lbs.  Distillers  Grains 
360  “  Standard  Wheat  Bran 
260  ‘‘  Yellow  Hominy 
''  200  “  Ground  Oats 

440  “  Gluten  Peed 
140  “  Peanut  Meal  40% 

160  “  Cottonseed  Meal  43% 

100  “  Oil  Meal  O.  P. 

200  “  Cane  Molasses 
20  “  Salt 

20  “  Calcium  Carbonate 


2000  lbs. 

1452  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Sixteen  Percent 

16%  Protein — 4.5%  Fat — 9%  Fiber 

530  lbs.  Yellow  Hominy 
280  “  Ground  Oats 
300  “  Standard  Wheat  Bran 
300  “  Standard  Wheat  Middlings 
400  “  Gluten  Feed 
50  “  Oil  Meal 
100  “  Cottonseed  Meal  43% 

20  “  Salt 

20  “  Calcium  Carbonate 


2000  lbs. 

1476  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Young  and  Dry 
Stock  Feed 

13%  Protein — 3yi%  Fat~:9%  Fiber 
480  lbs.  Corn  Meal 
480 
500 
200 
200 
100 
20 
20 


Feeding  Rations 

G.  L.  F.  Calf  Meal  G.  L.  F.  Horse  Feed 


22%  Protein — 4' 

300  lbs.  Oil  Meal 


’  Fat — 3/^%  Fiber 


G.  L.  F.  Hog  Feed 

15%  Protein — 4%  Fat — 5%  Fiber 


Ground  Oats 
Wheat  Bran 
Oil  Meal 
Molasses 
Alfalfa  Meal 
Calcium  Carbonate 
Salt 


200  “  Barley  Malted 
440  “  Red  Dog 
300  “  Oat  Flour 
200  “  Blood  Flour 
500  “  Yellow  Corn  Meal 
20  “  Salt 

20  “  Free.  Cal.  Carb. 
20  “  Free.  Bone  Meal 


Protein — 3%%  Fat— 9%  Fiber 
780  lbs.  Rolled  No.  2  White  Oats  iseo  lbs.  Corn  Peed  Meal 


800  “  Cracked  No.  2  Yelo.  Corn 
loo  “  Rolled  Barley 
100  “  Alfalfa 
200  “  Molasses  ^ 

20  “  Salt 


2000  lbs 

1369  lbs 


Digestible  Nutrients 


2000  lbs.  2000  lbs. 

1560  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients  1483  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


200  “ 

Tankage 

100  “ 

Oil  Meal 

100  " 

Alfalfa  Meal 

20  “ 

Calcium  Carbonate 

20  “ 

Salt 

2000  lbs. 

1609  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care  of  your  requirements, 
or  if  there^  is  no  local  agent  in  your  community,  write 

THE  COOPERATIVE 

GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
204  BYRNE  BLDG.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Grain 
Seeds 
Fertilizer 
Binder  Twine 
Coal 
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EGGIS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  purebred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  three,  four,  five  dollars  ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MANY  VARIETIES — Pure  Bred  Poultry, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Pigeons  at  low  prices.  100 
page  book  in  colors  describes  them.  Mailed 
for  5  cents.  PRANK  FOY,  Box  14,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 


REDS — Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Harold  Tompkins  and  Mahood  strains.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices  right.  W.  D. 
HUTCHISON,  Claysville,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  from  Pure  Bred,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Fine 
breeding  males  reasonable.  L.  D.  CLARK, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


COCKERELS — Golden  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  Good  ones  $2.50  each  ;  extra  good 
$3.50  each.  .1.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE.  ROUEN  DUCKS. 
Grey  Call  Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  CRANE 
BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Exclusively  Poertner  strain  sturdy  farm  raised. 
1.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Tor- 
mohlen  everlay  strain.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  AYLESBURY  DUCKS;  pairs  $7. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL.  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BARRON — Young,  laying  Leghorns.  EL 
BRITON  FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS  BLACK  AND  BRONZE.  The 
big,  husky  hardy  ones.  Toms  $9.50  to  $12.50. 
Hens  $7.50  to  9.50.  A  few  fine  first  prize 
winning  Pekin  duck — both  sexes  at  $3  each. 
Several  wild  Mallards  at  $2.50  each.  All 
very  fine  stock.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  Brogue- 
ville.  Pa. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Toms 
and  Hens.  F.  B.  GARNSEY,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5  pounds 
$1.75  :  10  pounds  $3  ;  20  pounds  $5.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2 ;  20 

pounds  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO.  Chewing,  5 
pounds  $1.75  ;  10  pounds  $3  ;  20  pounds  $5. 
Smoking,  5  pounds  $1.25  ;  10  pounds  $2.  Pay 
when  received.  TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


BEES 


HONEY — Strictly  pure,  first  quality,  ex¬ 
tracted  clover-basswood.  10  lb.  pail  $1.75  ;  5 
lb.  pail  90  cents  delivered  anywhere.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  P. 
WIXSON.  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FARM  DOGS — English  shepherds,  pups  and 
grown  dogs,  guaranteed  heel  drivers,  natural 
instinct  to  handle  cattle.  Credit  given  if  re¬ 
quested.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  Grown  dogs. 
EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  IST.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS  PAINE’S  I^ENNELS,  South 
Royalton,  Vt.  ‘ 


CATTLE 


BULL  CALF — 15  Registered,  short  horns. 
Vill  exchange  for  Guernseys.  ALEX.  FISHER, 
tfcidrid,  .V,  Y. 
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Your  Market  Place 

This  is  YOUR  Market  Place.  It  helps  you  to  sell,  buy,  rent  or  exchange; 
to  secure  farm  help  or  to  find  work.  The  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement,  and  each  initial  or  number  counts  as  a  word.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  must  accompany  your 
order.  Copy  must  be  received  by  Monday  to  guarantee  insertion  in  the 
following  week’s  issue.  Phrase  your  wants,  as  others  have  secured  your 
interest,  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  per  inser¬ 
tion;  no  single  advertisement  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Address 
all  communication  to : 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


REAL  ESTATE 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


FOR  SALE — 163  acre  dairy  farm.  Beauti¬ 
ful  location  Central  New  York.  Prime  alfalfa. 
Ample  pasturage.  Well  watered.  Excellent 
market  facilities.  Good  buildings.  Timber. 
Must  sell  immediately  to  close  estate.  Easy 
terms.  First  reasonable  offer  buys.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  write,  D.  A.  EMBURY,  30 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 


SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Varietj'^. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  B.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


-  SEED  POTATOES,  Dibble  Russet,  raised 
from  certified  stock.  C.  B.  GEIGER,  Saegers- 
ville.  Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


AUCTION  SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  AT  HOME- 
Full  course,  diploma.  Free  catalog.  AUC¬ 
TIONEERS’  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
1215  Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Only  a  few  left,  “Prince  Big  Bone"  blood. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
and  Bred  Gilts.  F.  B.  GARNSEY.  Clayton. 
N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  sows  bred  for  April,  farrow 
Pigs.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
open  for  engagement  about  Feburary  I.  Nine 
years  executive  experience.  Familiar  with 
large  operations.  Experienced  in  handling 
men  and  TOachinery,  care  and  management 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  cow  testing,  orchard¬ 
ing,  general  farm  crops  drainage  and  market¬ 
ing.  Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having 
first-class  business  proposition.  Address  box 
B.  K.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


DEPENDABLE  MARRIED  MAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  April  1  to  Oct.  1.  Will  renew 
yearly  if  agreeable.  Experienced  in  general 
farm  work,  including  tractor  and  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  Good  reference.s.  E.  B.  BLEECKER, 
Andover,  N.  .1. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will- 
_  ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117- 
*  $190,  traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZ- 
MENT,  258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


LADIES  WANTED  everywhere  who  write 
plainly  or  use  typewriter  ;  other  opportunities. 
WORKERS’  SERVICE  CO.,  Dep’t.  82  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida. 


WOMEN'S  WANTS 


ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  for  sale, 
from  manufacturer  at  95c,  $1.35  and  $1.60 
a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  $5  orders.  Free 
samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Marmony,  Maine. 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicos  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


WE  SOLICIT  LARGE  AND  SMALL  country 
consignments  of  beef,  horse  hides  and  kindred 
lines.  Prompt  and  fair  returns.  Write  for 
tags.  PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  &  LEATHER 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES— $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE- — 5  H.  P.  Pulaski  Boiler  and  a 
1,350  lb.  De  Laval  Turbine  separator,  good 
condition,  used  every  day.  Putting  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  outfit.  Also  an  8  H.  >P.  Pulaski  Boiler 
with  engine  complete,  nearly  new.  Sell  cheap. 
S.  C.  PENDERGAST,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


$15  TO  $25  WEEKLY — At  home  on  sew¬ 
ing  machine ;  making  cloth  working  gloves ; 
complete  instruction  and  pattern,  25  cents. 
HOME  SUPPLIES,  Box  1583,  Pittsburgh,  Pg.. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


PRINTING — 1,000  envelopes,  noteheads  or 
cards  $2.75  postpaid.  Samples  and  price  list 
free.  ANDERSON  PRESS,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS — Get  our  free  booklet  and  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  sound  healthy  Ferrets.  W.  A. 
JEWETT  &  SONS,  Rochester,  O. 


Order  Cars  Early 


Avery  ^ood  point  was  made  recently 
by  T.  E.  Cross,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Cross,  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  shipping  perishables,  states  that  huge 
losses  are  sustained  fevery  year  by  ship¬ 
pers  of  perishable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  because  they  fail  to  anticipate 
their  refrigerator  car  requirements. 

“When  the  members  of  a  community 
order  a  large  number  of  cars  to  be 
placed  for  loading  on  short  notice  to 
the  carrier  serving  them,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  requests  cannot  all 
be  filled.  The  result  is  that  some  of 
the  produce  must  go  to  waste,”  says 
Mr.  Cross.  “During  the  summer  of 
1920,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  car- 
i  loads  of  choice  peaches  were  rotting 
under  the  trees  in  western  New  York 
because  of  a  shortage  of  refrigerator 
cars  on  the  New  York  Central  lines, 
peaches  were  selling  at  two  and  three 
dollars  a  bushel  in  New  York  City  and 
were  hard  to  get  even  at  that  figure. 
All  this  time  there  were  hundreds  of 
refrigerator  cars  on  the  sidetracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  lines,  ordered  by 
shippers  ■  of  other  produce  and  held 
there  for  shipments  of  later  fruits  and 
vegetables.” 

“Now  had  the  peach  producers  antici¬ 
pated  their  car  requirements  and  placed 
their  requests  for  same  with  the  New 
York  Central  lines  early,  as  did  the 
shippers  on  the  Pennsylvania,  two  ca¬ 
lamities  would  have  been  averted : 
First,  they  could  have  marketed  their 
peaches,  which  rotted  for  want  of  car 
supply;  secondly,  the  consumers  in 
New  York  City  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
which  were  charged  because  of  a  scar¬ 
city  of  the  fruit  at  that  point.” 

This  suggestion  is  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  newly  established  Traf¬ 
fic  Bureau  of  the  State  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Francis  W.  Brown.  This  new 
bureau  has  its  headquarters  at  Albany, 
and  is  ready  and  anxious  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  shippers  of  farm  produce 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Traffic  Bureau  that  cpoperation 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad 
will  eliminate  trouble  for  both,  and  the 
offices  of  this  new  agency  are  anxious 
to  give  all  possible  sorts  of  service  con¬ 
cerning  express  or  freight  rates,  classi¬ 
fication,  claims,  routes,  etc.,  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 


“$18.25  KECEIVED 

The  notation  which  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  placed  at  the  top  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  regarding  the  case  of  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  A.  Wolfe,  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
the  point — “$18.25  received.” 

Mr.  Wolfe  had  shipped  73  pounds  of 
broilers  to  a  Rochester  firm,  but  heard 
no  further  from  the  buyers.  He  wanted 
to  pay  collection  costs,  but  since  the 
Service  Bureau  makes  no  charge  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  subscription  for  five  years 
instead. 


HURRYING  UP  A  PREMIUM 


dozen  boxes  of  salve  and  had  earned  a 
premium  for  which  he  sent  an  addi¬ 
tional  sixty  cents.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  from  the  chemical  company  until 
the  complaint  reached  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

They  took  up  the  matter  with  the 
company,  who  claimed  that  the  pre¬ 
miums  had  to  be  made  at  a  nearby 
factory.  In  any  event,  the  premium 
was  shortly  afterward  sent  to  the  boy, 
whose  grandfather  wrote  to  us  .that  he 
believed  it  was  due  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  Service  Bureau  that  it  ever  came. 


WORTHY  OF  SMALL  PURCHASE 

Financial  Department : — Will  you  please 
let  me  know  if  the  American  Bond  &  Mortgage 
Company  is  a  good  and  conservative  company  '.’ 
—  (W.  H.  B.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  not  particular  about  a 
marketable  security  we  think  you  might 
buy  a  small  proportion  of  these  mort¬ 
gage  bonds.  We  sug,gest  you  take  those 
of  the  shorter  maturities. 


I  could  not  get  along  without  your 
paper. — W.  E.  Countryman,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.  Y. 


ACCURATE 
R  API  D 

S AWl  N  G 

FARQUHAR  portable  SAW¬ 
MILLS  are  built  for  economy,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  service.  The  Double  Belt 
Feed  assures  fast  sawing.  Are  made 
in  five  sizes  to  meet  all  needs.  They 
are  strongly  and  dependably  built. 
Farquhar  Sawmills  last  a  life  time. 

Write  for  free  booklet  fully  describing  complete 
line,  .^sk  for  information.  W e  will  gladly  help 
you  with  your  lumber  problems. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  631,  YORK,  PA. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


$g|^ 


^  Thia  outfit  easily  cuts  16 
cords  a  day,  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does 
work  of  many  men. 


OTTAWA 


IS  Daji' 


f.O.B.  Ottawa 
1923  $97.25, 

MODEL  Pittsburgh 

Eaey  to  move.Mechanfeally 
OparatodVatvea.Tbrottllnff 
Govornor,  Burns  Korosona. 
Wrlto  today  forFree  Boolu 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
80i>p  Wood  St.,  Otliwa,  Kano. 
Room  801.P  MagM.BWfl.a  Pittsburgh,  Po, 


NEW 

WITTE 

Thr  of  fling 
Govarnor 

ENGINE  —  simple— Wonderful. 


Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Starts 
without  cranking;.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
perfect.  Years  Ahead— Dollars  Better.  New  Catalog; 
FREE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1800  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1800  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
131  Fremont  Street.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


A  premium  which  had  been  held  up  for 
two  months  in  spite  of  repeated  requests 
that  it  be  sent,  finally  reached  the 
grandson  of  one  of  our  subscribers 
three  weeks  ago.  The  boy  had  sold  a 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘I  Saved  Over  $14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  'Vt'rlte  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  Z03M UNCI E,  IND. 
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Improving  the  Crystal  Set 

To  ^^Tune  Out''  Interference  of  Undesired  ^ Stations 


Sometimes  a  receiving  outfit  will 
be  located  near  commercial  and 
amateur  stations  from  which  consider¬ 
able  interference  will  be  experienced. 
The  simple  equipment  described  in  last 
week’s  American  Agriculturist  is  suit¬ 
able  for  open  locations,  although  it  is 
not  sufficiently  selective  for  city  use,  as 
a  rule.  In  New  York  City  there  are 
broadcast  programs  being  sent  out 
on  360  and  400  meters  at  the_  same 
time,  and  builders  of  single  coil  sets 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
“tune  out”  or  eliminate  the  unwant¬ 
ed  station. 

Should  the  builder  of  the  set  shown 
in  Figure  1,  shown  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  January  20,  be  troubled 
by  such  interference,  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  arrangements  of  figure  3.  The 
tuning  coil,  without  any  change,  now 
becomes  the  “primary  coil.”  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cardboard  tube,  such  as  an 
oatmeal  container,  measuring  3%  to  4 
inches  in  diameter,  tightly  wound  with 
a  layer  of  No.  20  enamelled  magnet 


The  remainder  of  the  set  is  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  portion  of  figure 
1.  The  mounted  crystal  is  held  in  a 
spring  clip  which  is  screwed  down  to 
the  wooden  base,  while  the  “cat- 
whisker”  is  held  hj  a  binding  post  and 
machine  screw.  The  cat-whiskdr  wire 
should  be  sharpened  at  its  end,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proper  pressure 
upon  the  crystal  will  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  used.  It  is  best 
to  pay  from  35  to  60  cents  for  this, 
since  results  depend  largely  upon  its 
sensitivity.  No.  18  bell  wire  is  used 
for  connectiops,  with  the  insulation  re¬ 
moved  where  contact  is  made.  It  is 
advisable  to  solder  twisted  joints  to  in¬ 
sure  permanent  contact.  The  phone 
condenser  is  supplied  in  various  forms, 
and  should  have  a  capacity  of  about 
.001  micro-farads  (mfds.). 

Tuning  the  Two  Circuit  Set 

The  tuning  of  this  two-circuit  set  is 
not  complicated.  First,  the  secondary 
coil  is  placed  about  half-way  inside  the 


Figure  3.  A  simple  crystal  set  with  secondary  coil 


wire  for  a  length  of  2%  inches.  A 
spring  brass  arm  is  mounted  on  a 
brass  angle  to  make  continuous  contact 
over  a  sandpapered  arc  on  its  surface. 

A  similar  cardboard  tube,  about  _3 
inches  long,  although  inch  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  primary,  is  used  for 
the  “secondary.”  This  is  carefully 
wound  with  45  turns  of  the  same  size 
enamelled  wire,  with  the  ends  secured 
in  small  holes,  punched  at  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  layer  of  wire.  Flexible 
leads,  such  as  is  used  for  lamp  cord,  is 
employed  to  make  connections  from 
ends  of  the  secondary.  If  a  cardboard 
box,  such  as  a  salt  container,  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  secondary,  the  cover 
may  be  left  on,  and  the  flexible  leads 
brought  through  two  holes  in  that. 
Figure  3  shows  by  dotted  lines,  the 
course  of  the  flexible  wires  inside  the 
secondary.  This  added  coil  makes  it 
possible  to  get  rid  of  or  “tune  out” 
undesired  messages. 

The  Variable  Condenser 

In  addition  to  tuning  the  primary  or 
aerial  circuit  with  the  slider,  there  must 
be  some  form  of  tuning  the  secondary. 
This  is  done  with  a  variable  condenser, 
an  instrument  having  two  sets  of  inter¬ 
leaving  metal  plates,  one  set  movable 
by  an  exterior  knob.  The  more  the 
plates  are  interleaved,  the  greater  is- 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  in  just 
the  same  way  as  the  capacity  of  the 
aerial  increases  When  the  aerial  wires 
are  brought  near  the  ground. 

Variable  condensers  are  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “23  plate”  or  “43  plate” 
although  this  is  not  a  true  indication 
of  their  electrical  size.  Capacity  is 
measured  by  a  unit  called  the  “micro¬ 
farad.”  The  condenser  which  should  be 
used  for  tuning  this  particular  sec¬ 
ondary  circuit  should  have  an  appoxi- 
mate  capacity  of  .0005  micro-farads.  It 
may  not  look  exactly  like  the  one  shown 
in  figure  3,  but  it  will  have  two  bind¬ 
ing  posts  which  should  be  connected  to 
the  secondary  and  to  the  detecting  cir¬ 
cuit  as  indicated. 


primary.  The  variable  condenser  is  set 
at  about  mid-scale,  and  the  cat-whisker 
brought  down  upon  the  crystal  in  vari¬ 
ous  spots  to  locate  a  sensitive  place 
while  the  slider  is  varied.  When  a 
broadcasting  station  is  picked  up,  the 
detector  should  be  adjusted  for  maxi¬ 
mum  strength,  and  left.  Next  the  sec¬ 
ondary  should  be  moved  out  of  the 
primary — which  operation  is  termed 
“loosening  the  coupling” — and  both 
slider  and  variable  condenser  adjusted. 
Extreme  selectivity  will  occur  when  the 
secondary  is  all  the  way  out  and  per¬ 
haps  turned  at  an  angle  to  the  primary. 
The  strength  will  decrease  somewhat, 
and  an  intermediate  ;^osition  is  found 
which  permits  little  interference  and 
gives  plenty  of  audibility  or  sound. 

The  lower  portion  of  figure  3  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  schematic  representation 
of  the  pictured  set.  Symbols  used 
should  be  learned  in  relation  to  their 
actual  appearance,  for  all  the  parts 
shown  except  the  detector  are  included 
in  the  make-up  of  tube  sets.  Next  week 
the  vacuum  tube  will  be  introduced  to 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  a  simple  but 
effective  form,  with  a  total  cost  of  about 
$20,  and  with  a  receiving  radius  that 
will  often  approach  1,000  miles. 

When  Buying  Badio  Supplies 

When  ordering  radio  supplies  from 
mail  order  catalogs,  or  when  purchas¬ 
ing  from  a  radio  dealer,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  select  parts  made  by  a 
manufacturer  who  has  sufficient  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  goods  to  place  his 
name  on  them.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  crystal,  the  condensers  and  the 
head  telephones.  The  latter  should  be 
stamped  with  a  resistance  of  at  least 
1,000  ohms  per  phone,  and  will  cost 
from  five  to  nine  dollars.  The  sensi¬ 
tivity  will  vary  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  price,  and  it  is  possible  to 
secure  unusually  good  ones  for  ten  or 
twelve  dollars.  -  Since  these  latter  in¬ 
struments  are  used  later  on  in  more 
advanced  outfits,  it  is  certainly  advis¬ 
able  to  buy  the  best. —  Brainard  Foote. 


Whatever  else  may  fail 


Linking  city,  village  and  farm,  crossing  mountain  and 
wilderness,  the  telephone  system  challenges  Nature  in 
her  strongholds  and  battles  her  fiercest  moods. 

Out  on  his. lonely  “beat”  the  telephone  trouble-hunter 
braves  the  blizzard  on  snow-shoes,  body  bent  against 
the  wind,  but  eyes  intent  upon  the  wires. 


North,  south,  east,  west — in  winter  and  summer,  in 
forest  and  desert— the  telephone  workers  guard  the 
highways  of  communication.-  Traveling  afoot  where 
there  are  no  roads,  crawling  sometimes  on  hands  and 
knees,  riding  on  burros,  or  motorcycles,  or  trucks,  they 
“get  there”  as  they  can. 

When  Nature  rages  to  that  point  where  few  things  can 
stand  against  her,  when  property  is  destroyed  and  towns 
cut  off,  the  telephone  is  needed  more  than  ever.  No 
cost  is  too  much,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  to  keep  the  wires 
open.  If  telephone  poles  come  down  with  the  storm,  no 
matter  how  distant  they  may  be,  no  matter  how  difficult 
to  reach,  somehow  a  way  is  found,  somehow  in 
blizzard,  hurricane,  or  flood  —  the  service  is  restored. 

Whatever  else  may  fail,  the  telephone  service  must 
not  fail,  if  human  effort  can  prevent  it.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Bell  System. 


“  Bell' System” 

American'Telephone^and  Telegraph  CWpaH30 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheer- 
ful  and  SAVE  ONE-HALF  on  oil. 

Tests  by  Government  and  leading 
Universities  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times  as 
efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame 
lamps.  BURNS  50  HOURS  on  ONE 
GALLON  common  kerosene.  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  no  pumping 
up;  easy  to  operate;  won’t  explode. 

Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

Try  It  10  Nights  FREE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remark¬ 
able  white  light  has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  Mt- 
isfied,  return  it  at  our  expense.  $1000REWARD 
will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdm. 


Get  Yours  FREE 

We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 
In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 
without  cost.  Be  the  first  to  write 
quick  for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OF¬ 
FER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

Make  Money 
Spare  or  FuH  Time 

No  previous  experience  necessary.  Many  spare 
time  workers  earning  150  per  months  full  time  workers 
from  $200  to  $600.  Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it 
easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  yoa 
HoUS*  l!na]  fillH  VFIN  FRElfii 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  268  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  c..i  o.LM»ti..ump  h.«..  in w.,m 

ALSO  WAREROOMS  AT  CHICAOO,  RORTLAWD,  ORS*,  MOWTRBAL.  WINMIPSO,  LOWPOW,  EWQLAWD 


in 


completely  described 
this  big  160-pi 


.tools. 


mi  aiio&y  payments,  Stocl^  v«..ny«o, 

season’s  crops  often  included.  Florida 
wintOT  homes  and  orange  groves.  No  matter 
What  your  requirements  are,  the  property  is  here 
to  meet  them. 

$4950  income  from  102-acre  farm 

shown  on  page  133:  Just  outsida  lively  village 
convenient  city  markets:  rich  machine  worked 
loam  tillage,  good  pasture, variety 
fruit:  attractive  8-room  house, 
slate  roof;  60-ft.  basement  barn. 

^nninar  Y^ter.  poultry^  house,  etc. 


'osettle  affairs  only  $8500, 7  cows, 
horses,  bull,  poultry,  aas  engine, 
full  modero  implements  included, 


part  cash.  Hundreds  of  oUiers 
from  w,hich  to  choose. 


?art  cash, 
rom  whk..  .. 

free.  Write  today. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
ISOR  Nassau  St„N.Y.C. 


ENUINE 

ERMAN 


HAUSER 


as 

cal. 

32  cal.  $13.9S 


lest  model  9  shot 
lomatie.  Shoots  etand- 
1  cartridges — lies  flat  in 
sket—  World's  famous 
gar'SO  col.  $20.75 
nd  Ejector  Revolvar, 

Ing  out  cylinder  32  cal. 

0.95.  ^cal.  517.95.  . 

Ibrandnewiatestmodels.  Guaranteed  genuine  imported. 

It.SLlT'  SEND  NO  MONEY 

SatUf action  guaranteed  or  money  promptiv  refunded 

25  cal.  Pocket  Automatic;  2S  cal.  Blue  Steel  Army 

6nC  Automatic  58.45;  82  cal.  $10.45;  Officer's  Auto, 
yo  matic,  8  safeties,  26cal.  511.05;  Military  Trench 
Automatic,  82  cal.  10  shot  extra  magazine  FREE, 
‘*^$11.65.  Jiist  like  yen  used  ever  there.  Imported 
Top  Brake  Revolver.  82  cal.  $8.65;  38  cal.  $8.98. 

liveml  Sales  Co.,  141  B’way,  Desk 295,  New  York 
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The  V 3.11cy  of  the  Gi8.ntS— Peter  B.  Kyne 


Cardigan  son  of  the  blind  old  pioneer  of  Sequoia  takes  up  his 
fathei  s  battle  agamst  the  unscrupulous  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  a  newcomer  in  the  redwood 

sacrifices  his  starting  friendship  with  Shirley  Sumner,  the  Colonel  s 

camp  to  thrash  Rondeau,  a  woods-boss  who  has  felled  a  tree  in  the  Valley 
ol  the  Giants,  old  Cardigan  s  sacred  grove  where  his  wife  lies  buried,  results  in  a  free-for-all- 

must  a^waysVeneml'/s  /wears  they 

Nevertheless  he  took  them.  Axe  in  hand,  he  leaped  down  to  the  narrow 
ledge  formed  by  the  bumper  in  front  of  the  caboose— driving  his  face  into  the 
iront  of  the  caboose;  and  he  only 'grasped  the  steel  rod  leading  from  the  brake- 
chains  to  the  wheel  on  the  roof  in  time  to  avoid  falling  half  .stunned  between  the 
front  of  the  caboose  and  the  rear  of  the  logging-truck.  The  caboose  had  once  been 
a  box-car;  hence  there  was  no  railed  front  platform  to  which  Bryce  might  have 
leaped  in  safety.  Clinging  perilously  on  the  bumper,  he  reached  with  his  foot, 
got  his  toe  under  the  lever  on  the  side,  jerked  it  upward,  and  threw  the  pin  out 
ot  the  coupling;  then  with  his  free  hand  he  swung  the  axe  and  drove  the  great 
steel  jaws  of  the  coupling  apart. 

The  caboo.se  was  cut  out!  But  already  the  deadly  curve  was  in  sight;  in  two 
minutes  the  lir.st  truck  would  reach  it;  and  the  caboose,  though  cut  loose,  had  to 
he  stopped,  else  with  the  headway  it  had  gathered,  it,  too,  would  follow  the  logging- 
trucks  to  glory.  ® 


For  a  moment  Bryce  clung  to  the 
brake-rod,  weak  and  dizzy.  His  chin 
was  bruised,  skinned,  and  bloody;  his 
nose  had  been  broken,  and  twin  rivulets 
of  blood  ran  from  his  nostrils.  He 
wiped  it  away,  swung  his  axe,  drove 
the  blade  deep  into  the  bumper  and  left 
it  there  with  the  haft  quivering;  turn- 
ing,  he  climbed  swiftly  up  the  narrow 
iron  ladder  beside  the  brake-rod  until 
he  reached  the  roof;  then,  still  on  the 
ladder,  he  reached  the  brake- wheel  and 
drew  it  promptly  but  gradually  around 
until  the  wheel-blocks  began  to  bite, 
when  he  exerted  his  tremendous 
strength  to  the  utmost  and  with  his 
knees  braced  against  the  front  of  the 
caboose,  held  the  wheel. 

The  brake  screamed,  but  the  .speed 
of  the  caboose  was  not  appreciably 
slackened.  “It’s  had  too  good  a  start!” 
Bryce  moaned.  “The  momentum  is 
more  than  I  can  overcome.  Oh,  Shirley, 
my  love!  God  help  you!” 

He  cast  a  sudden  despairing  look 
over  his  shoulder.  He  was  winning, 
after  all,  for  space  of  six  feet  now 
yawned  between  the  end  of  the  logging- 
truck  and  the  bumper  of  the  caboose. 
If  he  could  but  hold  that  tremendous 
strain  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  might 
get  the  demon  caboose  under  control ! 
Again  he  dug  his  knees  into  the  front  of 
the  car  and  twisted  on  the  wheel  until 
it  seemed  that  his  muscles  must  crack. 

After  what  seemed  an  eon  of  wait¬ 
ing,  he  ventured  another  look  ahead. 
The  rear  logging-truck  was  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  him  now,  and  from 
the  wheels  of  the  caboose  an  odor  of 
burning  drifted  up  to  him.  “I’ve  got 
your  wheels  locked!”  he  half  sobbed. 
“I’ll  hold  you  yet,  you  brute.  Slide! 
That’s  it!  Slide,  and  flatten  your  in¬ 
fernal  wheels.  Hah!  You’re  quitting 
— quitting.  I’ll  have  you  in  control  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  the  curve.  Burn,  curse 
you,  burn !” 

With  a  shriek  of  metal  scraping 
metal,  the  head  of  the  Juggernaut 
ahead  took  the  curve,  clung  there  an 
instant,  and  was  catapulted  out  into 
space.  Logs  weighing  twenty  tons 
were  flung  about  like  kindling;  one  in¬ 
stant,  Bryce  could  see  them  in  the  air; 
the  next  they  had  disappeared  down 
the  hillside.  A  deafening  crash,  a 
splash,  a  cloud  of  dust - — 

WITH  a  protesting  squeal,  the  cab¬ 
oose  came  to  the  point  where  the 
logging-train  had  left  the  right  of  way, 
carrying  rails  and  ties  with  it.  The 
wheels  on  the  side  nearest  the  bank  slid 
into  the  dirt  first  and  plowed  deep  into 
the  soil;  the  caboose  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop,  trembled  and  rattled,  overtopped 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  fell  over 
against  the  cut-bank. 

Bryce,  still  clinging  to  the  brake, 
was  braced  for  the  shock  and  was  not 
flung  off.  Calmly  he  descended  the 
ladder,  recovered  the  axe  from  the 
bumper,  climbed  back  to  the  roof,  tip¬ 
toed  off  the  roof  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
and  sat  calmly  down  under  a  man- 
zanita  bush  to  await  results.  He  was 
curious  to  see  how  Shirley  Sumner 
would  behave  in  an  emergency. 

Colonel  Pennington  was  first  to 
emerge  at  the  rear  of  the  caboose.  He 
ran  to  the  front  of  the  car,  looked 
down  the  track,  and  swore  feelingly. 
Then  he  darted  back  to  the  rear. 

“All  clear,  my  dear,”  he  called  to 


Shirley.  “Thank  God,  the  caboose  be¬ 
came  uncoupled— guess  that  fool  brake- 
man  forgot  to  drop  the  pin.  Come  out, 
my  dear.” 

Shirley  came  out,  dry-eyed,  but  white 
and  trembling.'  The  Colonel  placed  his 
arm  around  her,  and  -she  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  “There,  there!”  he 
soothed  her  affectionately.  “It’s  all 
over,  my  dear. 

“The  train,”  she  cried  in  a  choking 
voice.  “Where  is  it?” 

“In  little  pieces — down  in  Mad 
River.”  He  laughed  happily.  “And 
the  logs  weren’t  even' mine!  As  for 
the  trucks,  they  were  a  lot  of  ratty 
antiques  and  only  fit  to  haul  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  logs.  About  a  hundred  yards  of 
roadbed  ruined — that’s  the  extent  of 
my  loss,  for  I’d  charged  off  the  trucks 
to  profit  and  loss  two  years  ago.” 

“Bryce  Cardigan,”  she  sobbed.  “I 
saw  him — he  was  riding  a  top  log  on 
the  train.  He— ah,  God  help  him!” 

The  Colonel  shook  her  with  sudden 
ferocity.  “Young  Cardigan,”  he  cried 
sharply.  “Riding  the  logs?  Are  vou 
certain?” 

She  nodded,  and  her  shoulders  shook 
piteously. 

“Then  Bryce  Cardigan  is  gone!” 
Pennington’s  pronouncement  was  sol¬ 
emn.  “No  man  could  have  rolled  down 
into  Mad  River  with  a  trainload  of 
logs  and  survived.  The  devil  himself 
couldn’t.”  He  heaved  a  great  sigh, 
and  added:  “Well,  that  clears  the 
atmosphere  considerably,  although  for 
all  his  faults,  I  regret,  for  his  father’s 
sake,  that  this  dreadful  affair  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Don’t  cry,  my  dear.  I  know 
it’s  terrible,  but — there,  there,  my  love. 
Do  brace  up.  Poor  devil!  For  all  his 
treatment  of  me,  I  wouldn’t  have  had 
this  happen  for  a  million  dollars.” 

SHIRLEY  burst  into  wild  weeping. 

Bryce’s  heart  leaped,  for  he  under¬ 
stood  the  reason  for  her  grief.  She  had 
sent  him  away  in  anger  to  his  death;  it 
would  be  long  before  Shirley  would 
forgive  herself.  The  sight  of  her  dis¬ 
tress  now  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  coughed  slightly,  and  the  alert 
Colonel  glanced  up  at  him  instantly. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  The  words 
fell  from  Pennington’s  lips  with  a 
heartiness  that  was  almost  touching. 
“I  thought  you’d  gone  with  the  ti'ain.” 

“Sorry  to  have  disappointed  you,” 
Bryce  replied  blithely,  “but  I’m  just 
naturally  stubborn.  Too  bad  about  the 
atmosphere  you  thought  cleared  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago!  It’s  clogged  worse  than 
ever  now.” 

At  the  sound  of  Bryce’s  voice,  Shir¬ 
ley  raised  her  head,  whirled  and  looked 
up  at  him.  He  held  his  handkerchief 
over  his  gory  face  that  the  sight  might 
not  distress  her;  he  could  have  whooped 
with  delight  at  the  joy  that  flashed 
through  her  wet  lids. 

“Bryce  Cardigan,”  she  commanded 
sternly,  “come  down  here  this  instant.” 

“I’m  not  a  pretty  sight,  Shirley.  Bet¬ 
ter  let  me  go  about  my  business.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “Come  here!” 
“Well,  since  you  insist,”  he  replied, 
and  he  slid  down  the  bank. 

“How  did  you  get  up  there — and 
what  do  you  mean  by  hiding  there  spy¬ 
ing  on  me,  you — you — oh,  yon!” 

“Cuss  a  little,  if  it  will  help  you,”  he 
suggested.  “I  had  to  get  out  of  your 
way — out  of  your  sight — and  up  there 


was  the  best  place.  I  was  on  the  roof 
of  the  caboose  when  it  toppled  over,  so 
all  I  had  to  do  was  step  ashore  and 
sit  down.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  stay  there?” 
she  demanded  furiously. 

“You  wouldn’t  let  me,”  he  answered 
demurely.  “And  when  I  saw  you  weep¬ 
ing  because  I  was  supposed  to  be  with 
the  angels,  I  couldn’t  help  coughing  to 
let  you  know  I  was  still  hanging 
around,  ornery  as  a  book-agent.” 

“How  did  you  ruin  your  face,  Mr. 
Cardigan?” 

“Tried  to  take  a  cast  of  the  front 
end  of  the  csiboose  in  my  classic  coun¬ 
tenance — that’s  all.” 

“But  you  were  riding  the  top  log  on 

the  last  truck^ - ” 

“Certainly,  but  I  wasn’t  hayseed 
enough  to  stay  there  until  we  struck 
this  curve.  I  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen,  so  I  climbed  down  to  the  bum- 
j)er  of  the  caboose,  uncoupled  it  from 
the  truck,  climbed  up  on  the  roof,  and 
managed  to  get  the  old  thing  under 
control  with  the  hand-brake;  then  I 
skedaddled  up  into  the  brush  because  I 

knew  you  were  inside,  and - By 

the  way.  Colonel  Pennington,  here  is 
your  axe,  which  I  borrowed  this  after¬ 
noon.  Much  obliged  for  its  use.  The 
last  up-train  is  probably  waiting  on 
the  siding  at  Freshwater  to  pass  the 
late  lamented;  consequently  a  walk 
of  about  a  mile  will  bring  you  a  means 
of  transportation  back  to  Sequoia.  As 
for  myself,  I’m  in  a  hurry,  and  my 
room  is  more  to  be  desired  than  my 
company,  so  I’ll  start  now.” 

He  lifted  his  hat,  turned,  and  walked 
briskly  down  the  ruined  track. 
Shirley  half  opened  her  lips  to  call 
him  back,  thought  better  of  it,  and  let 
him  go.  When  he  was  out  of  sight,  it 
dawned  on  her  that  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  hers. 

“Uncle  Seth,”  she  said  soberly,  “what 
would  have  happened  to  us  if  Bryce 
Cardigan  had  not  come  up  here  to-day 
to  thrash  your  woods-boss?” 

“We’d  both  be  in  Kingdom  Come 
now,”  he  answered  truthfully. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  then,” 
Shirley  continued,  “suppose  we  all 
agree  to  forget  that  anything  unusual 

happened  to-day - ” 

“I  bear  the  young  man  no  ill  will, 
Shirley,  but  before  you  permit  yourself 
to  be  carried  aw^y  by  the  splendor  of 
his  action,  it  might  be  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  own  precious  hide  was  at 
stake  also.” 

“No,  he  would  not,”  she  insisted,  for 
the  thought  that  he  had  done  it  for  her 
sake  was  very  sweet  to  her  and  would 
persist.  “Cooped  up  in  the  caboose, 
we  did  not  know  the  train  was  running 
away  until  it  was  too  late  to  jump, 
while  Bryce  Cardigan,  out  on  the  logs, 
must  have  known  it  almost  imrhedi- 
ately.  He  would  have  had  time  to  jump 
before  the  runaway  gathered  too  much 
headway — and  he  would  have  jumped. 
Uncle  Seth,  for  his  father’s  sake.” 

“Well,  he  certainly  didn’t  stay  for 
mine,  Shirley.” 

She  blushed  furiously.  “Uncle  Seth,” 
she  pleaded,  “let’s  be  friends  with 
Bryce  Cardigan;  let’s  get  together  and 
agree  on  an  equitable  contract  for 
freighting  his  logs  over  our  road.” 

“You  are  now,”  he  replied  severely, 
“mixing  sentiment  and  business;  if  you 
persist,  the  result  will  be  chaos.  Cardi¬ 
gan  has  in  a  large  measure  squared 
himself  for  his  ruffianly  conduct  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  I’ll  forgive  him  and 
treat  him  with  courtesy  hereafter;  but 
I  want  you  to  understand,  Shirley,  that 
does  not  constitute  a  license  for  that 
fellow  to  crawl  up  in  my  lap  and  be 
petted.  He  is  practically  a  pauper 
now,  and  you’ll  please  me  greatly  by 
leaving  him  severely  alone.” 

“I’ll  not  do  that,”  she  answered  with 
a  quiet  finality  that  caused  her  uncle  to 
favor  her  with  a  quick  glance. 

He  need  not  have  worried,  however, 
for  Bryce  Cardigan  had  embarked  upon 
a  war — a  war  which  he  meant  to  fight 
to  a  finish. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

George  sea  otter,  summoned  by 
telephone,  came  out  to  Freshwater, 
the  station  nearest  the  wre:k,  and 
transported  his  battered  young  master 


back  to  Sequoia.  Here  Bryce  sought 
the  doctor  in  the  company’s  little  hos¬ 
pital  and  had  his  wrecked  nose  reor¬ 
ganized  and  his  cuts  bandaged.  It  was 
characteristic  that  when  this  detail 
had  been  attended  to,  he  should  go  to 
the  office  and  work  until  the  six  o’clock 
whistle  blew. 

Old  Cardigan  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gate  when  he  reached  home.  George 
Sea  Otter  had  already  given  the  old 
man  a  more  or  less  garbled  account  of 
the  runaway  log-train,  and  Cardigan 
\yas  eager  to  ascertain  the  details  of 
this  new  disaster.  The  loss  of  the  logs 
was  trifling— perhaps  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars ;  the  destruction  of 
the  rolling-stock  was  the  crowning  mis¬ 
fortune.  Both  Cardigans  knew  that 
Pennington  would  eagerly  seize  upon 
this  point  to  stint  his  competitor  still 
turther  on  logging-equipment,  that 
there  would  be  delays  —  apparently 
unavoidable— before  this  lost  rolling- 
stock  would  be  replaced.  And  in  the 
interim  the  Cardigan  mill,  unable  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  logs  to  till 
orders  in  hand,  would  he  forced  to 
close  down. 

said  John  Cardigan 
mildly  as  Bryce  unlatched  the  gate, 
“another  bump,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir — right  on  the  nose.” 

“I  meant  another  bump  to  your  heri¬ 
tage,  my  son.” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  my  heritage 
at  all.  I’ve  come  to  a  decision:  We’re 
going  to  fight  and  we’re  going  down 
fighting.  I  started  the  fight  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  whaled  the  wadding  out  of 
that  bucko  woods-boss  of  Penningfon’s. 
Even  went  so  far  as  to  muss  the  Colo¬ 
nel  up  a  little.” 

“Wow,  Bryce!  Bully  for  you!  That 
man  Rondeau  has  terrorized  our  woods¬ 
men  for  a  long  time.  He’s  king  of  the 
mad-train,  you  know.” 

Bryce  was  relieved.  His  father  did 
not  know,  then,  of  the  act  of  vandal¬ 
ism  in  the  Valley  of  the  Giants. 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  up  the 
garden  path  together. 

JUST  as  they  entered  the  house,  the 
telephone  in  the  hall  tinkled,  and 
Bryce  answered. 

“Mr.  Cardigan,”  came  Shirley  Sum¬ 
ner’s  voice  over  the  wire. 

“Bryce,”  he  corrected  her. 

She  ignored  the  correction. 

I — I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to 
you,”  she  faltered. 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  saying 
anything,  Shirley.” 

“But  you  saved  our  lives,  and  at 
least  have  a  right  to  expect  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  I  rang  up  to  tell  you 
how  splendid  and  heroic  your  action 
was - ” 

‘I  had  my  own  life  to  save,  Shirley.” 
“You  did  not  think  of  that  at  the 
time.” 

“Well — I  didn’t  think  of  your  uncle’s, 
®^ther’”  he  replied  without  enthusiasm. 

“I’m  sure  we  never  can  hope  to  catch 
even  with  you,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

“Don’t  try.  Your  revered  relative 
will  not;  so  why  should  you?” 

“You  are  making  it  somewhat  hard 
for  me  to — to — rehabilitate  our  friend¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Cardigan.  We  have  just 
passed  through  a  most  extraordinary 
day,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  do  your 
share — and  help.” 

“Bless  your  heart,”  he  murmured. 
“The  very  fact  that  you  rang  me  up  at 
all  makes  me  your  debtor.  Shirley, 
can  you  stand  some  plain  speaking — 
between  friends,  I  mean?” 

“I  think  so.” 


u 


WELL,_  then,”  said  Bryce,  “listen 
to  this:  I  am  your  uncle’s  enemy 
until  death  do  us  part.  I’m  going  to 
smash  him  if  I  can.” 

“If  you  do,  you  smash  me,”  she 
warned  him. 

“Likewise  our  friendship.  I’m  sorry, 
,  but  it’s  got  to  be  done  if  I  can 
do  it.  Shall — shall  we  say  good-bye, 
Shirley?” 

“Yes-s-s!”  There  was  a  break  in  her 
voice.  “Good-bye,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

“Good-bye!  Well,”  he  murmured 
sotto  voce,  “there  goes  another  bright 
day-dream.”  Unknown  to  himself,  he 
spoke  directly  into  the  transmitter,  and 
Shirley,  clinging  half  hopefully  to  the 
receiver  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
heard  him — caught  every  inflection  of 
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the  words,  freighted  with  the  pathos 
of  Bryce’s  first  real  tragedy. 

"Oh,  Bryce!”  she  cried  sharply.  But 
he  had  hung  up  his  receiver  now. 

The  week  that  ensued  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  amount  of  work  Bryce  ac¬ 
complished,  also  for  a  visit  from  Don¬ 
ald  McTavish,  the  woods-boss.  Bryce 
found  him  sitting  in  the  private  office 
one  morning. 

“Hello,  McTavish,”  he  saluted  the 
woods-boss  cheerfully  and  extended  his 
hand  for  a  cordial  greeting.  His  way¬ 
ward  employee  stood  up,  took  ^the  prof¬ 
fered  hand  in  both  of  his  huge  and  cal¬ 
lous  ones. 

“Weel!  'Tis  the  wee  laddie  hissel’,  ' 
he  boomed.  “I’m  glad  to  see  ye,  boy.” 

“You’d  have  seen  me  the  day  before 
yesterday — if  you  had  been  seeable,” 
Bryce  reminded  him  with  a  bright 
smile. 

“I’ll  nae  deny  I  take  a  wee  drap- 
pie  now  an’  then,”  the  woods-boss 
admitted  frankly,  albeit  there  was  a 
harried,  hangdog  look  in  his  eyes. 

Bryce  sat  down  at  his  desk,  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  looked  McTavish  oyer 
soberly.  The  woods-boss  was  a  big, 
raw-boned  Scotchman,  with  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  silver  in  his  thick  mane 
of  red  hair.  A  tremendous  nose  rose 
majestically  out  of  a  strong  and  rugged 
face;  his  long  arms  hung,  gorilla¬ 
like,  almost  to  his  knees.  Though 
in  the  late  fifties,  his  years  had  touched 
him  lightly;  but  John  Barleycorn  had 
not  been  so  considerate.  Bryce  noted 
that  McTavish  was  carrying  some 
thirty  pounds  of  whiskey  fat  and  that 
the  pupils  of  his  fierce  blue  eyes  were 
permanently  distended,  showing  that  al¬ 
cohol  had  begun  to  affect  his  brain.  His 
hands  trembled  as  he  stood  before 
Bryce,  smiling  fatuously  and  plucking 
at  the  cuffs  of  his  mackinaw. 

“Mac,  did  Moira  give  you  my  mes¬ 
sage?” 

“Aye.” 

“Well,  I  guess  we  understand  each 
other,  Mac.  Was  there  something  else 
you  wanted  to  see  me  about?” 

McTavish  sidled  up  to  the  desk. 
“Ye’ll  no  be  firin’  auld  Mac  oot  o’ 
hand?”  he  pleaded  hopefuly.  “Mon,  ha 
ye  the  heart  to  do  it— after  a’  these 
years?” 

Bryce  nodded.  “If  you  have  the 
heart — after  all  these  years— to  draw 
pay  you  do  not  earn,  then  I'  have  the 
heart  to  put  a  better  man  in  your 
place.” 

“Ye  was  ever  a  laddie  to  hae  your 
bit  joke.” 

“It’s  no  good  arguing,  Mac.  You  re 
off  the  pay-roll  onto  the  pension-roll 
— your  shanty  in  the  woods,  your  meals 
at  the  camp  kitchen,  your  clothing^  and 
tobacco  that  I  send  out  to  you.  Neither 
more  nor  less!”  He  reached  into  his 
desk  and  drew  forth  a  check.  “Here’s 
your  wages  to  the  fifteenth.  It’s  the 
last  Cardigan  check  you’ll  ever  finger. 
I’m  terribly  sorry,  but  I’m  terribly  in 
earnest.” 

“Who  will  ye  pit  in  ma  place?” 

“I  don’t  know.  However,  it  won’t 
be  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  better  man 
than  you.” 

“I’ll  nae  let  him  work.”  McTavish  s 
voice  deepened  to  a  growl. 

“You  worked  that  racket  on  my 
father.  Try  it  on  me,  and  you’ll  an¬ 
swer  to  me — personally.  Lay  the 
weight  of  your  finger  on_  your  succes¬ 
sor,  Mac,  and  you’ll  die  in  the  county 
poor-farm.” 

McTavish’s  glance  met  the  youthful 
master’s  for  several  seconds;  then  the 
woods-boss  trembled,  and  his  gaze 
sought  the  office  floor.  Bryce  knew  he 
had  his  man  whipped  at  last,  and  Mc¬ 
Tavish  realized  it,  too,  for  quite  sud¬ 
denly  he  burst  into  tears. 

“Dinna  fire  me,  lad,”  he  pleaded.  “1 11 
gae  back  on  the  job  an’  leave  whusky 
alone.” 

“Nothing  doing,  Mac.  Leave  whis¬ 
key  alone  for  a  year  and  I’ll  give  you 
back  your  job.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  you’re  discharged. 

“Who  kens  the  Cardigan  woods  as 
I  ken  them?”  McTavish  blubbered. 
“Who’ll  swamp  a  road  into  timber  sixty 
per  cent  clear  when  the  mill’s  runnin’ 
on  foreign  orders  an’  the  owd  man’s 
calling  for  clear  logs?  Who’ll  fell  trees 
wi’  the  least  amount  o’  breakage? 
Who’ll - ” 

“Don’t  plead,  Mac,”  Bryce  inter¬ 
rupted  gently.  “You’re  quite  through, 
^nd  1  can’t  waste  any  more  time  on 
,vou.” 

“Ye  dinna  mean  it,  lad.  Ye  canna 
mean  it.” 

“On  your  way,  Mac.  I  loathe  argu- 
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ments.  And  don’t  forget  your  check.” 

“I  maun  see  yer  faither  aboot  this. 
He’ll  nae  stand  for  sic  treatment.” 

Bryce’s  temper  flared  up.  “You  keep 
-away  from  my  father.  If  you  go  up  to 
the  house  to  annoy  him  with  your 
pleadings,  McTavish,  I’ll  manhandle 
you.”  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  “The 
next  train  leaves  for  the  woods  in 
twenty  minutes.  If  you  do  not  go  back 
on  it  and  behave  yourself,  you  can 
never  go  back  to  Cardigan  woods.” 

“I  will  nae  take  charity  from  any 
man,”  McTavish  thundered.  I’ll  nae  go 
back  to  yon  woods  to  live  on  yer 
bounty.” 

“Well,  go  somewhere,  Mac,  and  be 
quick  about  it.  Only — when  you’ve  re¬ 
formed,  come  back.  You’ll  be  mighty 
welcome.  Until  then,  however,  you’re 
as  popular  with  me — that  is,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way — as  a  wet  dog.” 

“Ye’re  nae  the  man  yer  faither  was,” 
the  woods-boss  half  sobbed.  “Ye  hae 
a  heart  o’  stone.” 

(Continned  next  week) 
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the  best  farm  paper  there  is.  I  have 
received  many  farm  papers  and  have 
dropped  most  of  them.  But  I  am  going 
to  stick  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
simply  because  it  is  the  best  paper. — 
Victor  Neuendorf,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 
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Send  no  money.  We  trust  you  until  .seeds  are  sold. 
Order  today. 

Eastern  Seed  Company,  Dept.  F.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  ;  D.  C. 

ATENTS  -  trademarks 

PROCURED  -  REGISTERED  - 

A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice  and 
form  for  disclosing  Idea,  free  onTequest.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
94  OWEN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

FARMS  IN  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

Many  Bargains.  Catalog  JustOut!  Storked  and  Equipped.  Some 
require  onlv  $.t00  cash.  Income  producing  homes.  Copy  free. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  549-AO  Landis  Are.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY. 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


62  Pc.School  Outfit  FREE 


Outfit  consists  of  largf 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Bing  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet.  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder,  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 
_  Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

for  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  30  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  I5e.  IT’S 
RASY— Order  today.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 

SUN  MFC.  CO.  DEPT.561  CHICAGO 


TimHANDSOME 


Perfect  tone,  handsome  appearance,  rose- 1 
wood  finish,  bow  included.  Given  fretiox  sell-  [ 
ingf  only  30  packets  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10  cts, 
a  plct.  Send  no  money^we  trust yotu  Write  for  seeds  today.  I 
LANCASTER  CO.  SEED  CO.,Sta.36.  PARADISE, PA. 


BOOK  ON 
DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address 
by  the  author. 

America’,  Pioneer  H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dog  Remedies  129  West  24th  St.,, New  York 
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FISHER  FOLKS 

“  enjoy  robustness  and  live 
until  ripe  old  age.  They 
know  the  value  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  its  importance  as  a 
factor  of  diet  and  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

should  be  taken  regularly  | 
during  a  time  of  | 
weakness  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  nourish 
the  body  and  to 
build  up  the  powers 
of  resistance  to  normal. 

IsmU  &  Bo  wiie,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  22-49 


I 


ON 

u?w?d  trial 
Jhnexicatx 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CR 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
•perfect  skimming  separator  for 
124.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture^  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


for  selling  only  30  packs  vegetable 
or  flower  seeds  (mention  which)  at  10c  large  pack. 
Or  this  hand-  31  pg_  Qiyg  pinner  Set 
somely  decorated  .  .r,  i_i. ,  ,  ,  . 

given  according  to  plan  in  our  catalog.  Similar  to 
sets  retailing  at  $10.  Send  today.  Easily  sold.  Earn 
Big  Money  or  Premiums.  Send  no  money.  We 
trust  you  with  seeds  until  sold. 

AMERICAN  SEED  OO.,  Box  E.  1 9.  Laneastep,Pa. 


The 

"Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedhea  vy 

flttins-'s.  j,M.SElDBNBERGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  34  St  Ik-i,.  ;ili  .'iiiil  stii  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


DELICIOUS  “HOTEL  BLEND” 


Direct  from  ^  In  5-lb.  Lots 

Wholesale  Bean  or 

Roaster  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Imparts - 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcum.26e.everywhere.  Forsanmles 
address;  CntlcnraLaborstorles.Dspt.  V, Malden, Mass. 


DEAF?  HEADNOISES? 

Pape’s  Home  Treatment  and  Invention 
relieve  and  Improve  when  others  fail. 
Send  stamp  for  our  Symptom  Blank. 

The  EVOLUTION  PHONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
48-AM-  Greenwich  Avenue  New  York  City 


Try  a  “Chestnut  Party” 

Winter  Amusements — Serviceable  Patterns 


A  successful  fiarty  for*  gfown-ups, 
as  well  as  for  children,  requires 
planning  out  on  the  part  of  the  hostess 
of  the  whole  evening’s  events.  She 
should  have  in  mind  just  what  to  do 
next,  what  form  of  entertainment  to 
start  when  the  lull  begins.  One  country 
hostess  who  is  beloved  for  the  good 
times  everyone  has  at  her  house  re¬ 
cently  gave  with  marked  success  a 
chestnut  party,  and  while  everything 
moved  with  gay  spontaneity,  there  was 
a  lot  of  real  planning  back  of  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  informal  events.  In  the  first 
place,  she  specified  in  her  invitations 
that  her  guests  were  to  come  prepared 
to  sing,  recite  or  relate  some  "old  chest¬ 
nut”;  and  they  came  with  such  songs 
as  “My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean” 
and  “Old  Black  Joe,”  with  such  recita¬ 
tions  as  “Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To¬ 
night”  and  “The  Polish  Boy,”  and 


an  infinite  number  of  ancient  jokes. 
The  hostess  had  written  down  for 
her  own  guidance  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  games,  such  as  “Going  to 
Jerusalem,”  “Fruit  Basket,”  “Hiding 
the  Thimble” — in  this  case  a  chestnut — ■ 
and  “Gossip.”  In  this  latter  game  the 
guests  sit  in  a  circle  or  in  a  row,  and 
the  leader  whispers  in  a  low  tone  and 
very  quickly  a  piece  of  gossip  to  his 
next  neighbor,  who  in  turn  whispers  it 
to  the  next,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
The  last  person  tells  out  loud  what  has 
come  to  his  ears,  and  then  the  leader 
repeats  her  original  statement.  These 
are  usually  totally  different. 

Refreshments  of  the  cider  and  gin¬ 
gerbread  type  were  served,  and  the 
chestnuts  were  roasted  at  the  grate. 
The  festivities  came  to  a  close  with 
the  singing  of  old-fashioned  songs. — ■' 
Gladys  S.  Johnson. 


JANUARY  IS  THE  MONTH  FOR  MAKING  UNDERCLOTHES 


TN  the  city,  “White 
i  Sales”  are  on,  and 
everyone  is  making  un- 
derthings  to  replenish 
run-down  wardrobes.  The 
patterns  shown  this  week 
include  almost  every 
undergarment  a  home 
dressmaker  could  make, 
and  so  much  more  rea¬ 
sonable  are  the  home¬ 
made  clothe  s — to  say 
nothing  of  their  better 
wearing  qualities — that 
our  advice  is  to  order  all 
four  patterns  and  start 
right  in! 

Our  spring  catalogue 
is  ready.  See  last  pai’a- 
graph. 


The  new  style  com¬ 
bination,  like  the  “ath¬ 
letic”  undergarments 
which  have  become  so 
popular,  is  shown  in 
9182.  This  can  be  cut 
with  the  square  neck 
which  is  so  much  the 
prettier  when  worn  with 
white  waists  or  thin 
dresses. 

No.  9182  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  214  yards  36- 
inch  material  with  3% 
yards  edging  and  214 
yards  ribbon.  Price  12 
cents. 


9iaz 


To  the  left  a  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved 
nightgown  with  a  novel 
pajama  coat,  style  of 
collarless  neck  and  open¬ 
ing.  Delightfully  warm 
in  flannelette  or  suitable 
for  thinnei*  materials. 

No.  9045  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yards  36-inch  material. 
Price  12  cents. 


A  substitute  for  a 
corset,  which  has  the 
snug-fitting  brassiere 
effect  and  also  gives  a 
slightly  fitted,  but  pli¬ 
able,  front  and  back 
support  and  garter 
attachment,  is  made 
from  this  combination 
pattern.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  comfortable,  yet 
holds  the  figure  trimly. 

No.1602  cuts  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  an(i  48  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  %  yard  36-inch 
material.  Price  12 
cents. 


16  0^ 


seoj 


Either  made  in  dark 
material  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  petticoat,  or 
in  batiste  or  other 
cotton  fabrics  for 
wear  in  the  knee 
length,  this  bloomer 
pattern  is  both  com¬ 
fortable  and  practical. 
Silk  jersey  is  popular 
for  the  longer  style 
and  comes  in  very 
pretty  dark  colors. 

No.  9805  cuts  in 
sizes  24,  28,  32  and  36 
inches  waist  measure. 
Size  28  requires  2% 
yards  36-inch  mater¬ 
ial.  Price  12  cents. 


To  Order!  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  inclose  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  coins  (stamps  preferred;  wrap  coin  carefully)  f(^  each  pattern 
ordered,  and  send  your  order  to  Fashion  Department.  Our  Spring  Book  ot 
Fashions  containing  all  the  new  models  for  the  coming  season,  is  ready,  it 
contains  pattern  styles  for  the  whole  family,  and  money  can  be  saved  by 
referring  to  it  in  selecting  the  Spring  wardrobe.  In  additmn  to  over  3UU 
styles,  there  are  pages  of  embroidery  designs,  styles  worn  by  movie  stars, 
and  dressmaking  lessons  to  help  the  beginner.  The  price  is  10  cents  per 
copy.  Address  your  order  to  Fashion  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 

to  purchase  Men’s 

Hip  Boots 

(Standard  Brands) 

which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  passed 
by  Government  In¬ 
spectors.  You  need 
sturdy  HipBoots  dur¬ 
ing  this  weather  and 
this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  at  a  very 
low  price  and  save 
money: 

ONLY 

^3.79 

ORDER 
AT 

ONCE 

Man’s  Short  (Knee  Length) 

Rubber  Boots  —  Standard 
Brands  —  a  Bargain  at . . . 

DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY.  Just  write 
your  order  on  a  postal  card  with  your  address, 
and  we  will  ship  immediately  by  parcel  post, 
collect, 

U.  S.  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
P.  O.  Box  3 1 29,  Boston.  Mass,  a 


Jl  full  and  suggestive  treatment  of 
the  business  of  dairying 

The  Cow 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

“  This  little  volume  is  not  an  attempt 
to  reduce  cow-keeping  to  cold  demon¬ 
strations  of  chemistry  and  physiology 
and  bacteriology — and  cash,  but  rather 
to  strike  the  personal  note  and  to  speak 
of  dairying  on  one  old  hill  farm  and  to 
put  into  language  a  little  of  the  glow 
and  the  glamour  of  real  farm  life.” — 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

$1.50 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


IWds  Standard  Cold  Remei^ 

In  disafirecaHe  weather  alw^^ 
keep  riiTls  ham^.  Standard 
cold  remedy  World  over  for  two 
generations.  ]&afc  and  dependable. 
NoTicad  noises’,' no  bad  after  effects. 
Demand 
red  box 
bearing 
Mr.Hilll 
portraits 
signature 

-At  all  Dri^tgiata 
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WH.HILL  CO. 

DETROIT 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
setup.ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
lroncladlricubgtorCOjjBoiM03Rac|nOjWls^ 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Jlittens  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

Calloway  Coats  and  Kobes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Milford,  Ind. 

MILFORD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  MiUord,  Ind. 


SJS/E  YOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOB 

coats,  wraps 

Y'obcs  and  ru^s 

•  men 


them-%u  's^ear : 


•m 


Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable, 
made  to  order  from  horse,  cow  or  tur 
bearing  animals.  Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimmings.  Save  50  to  75  per  cent. 
free  32  p.  CATALOGUE.  How. to.  prepare 

stylos  — t.-"—  OT./-,TTST\f‘  irOlB 


specia — -  -- 
Rochester  Fur  DressinerCo. 


ican  Agriculturist,  January  27, 1928 


Nine 

Months  to  Pay 

Oldest  Mailorder  Houselo ' 
tbeWorld  offers  you  New,  Im-' 

'  proved  Sattlay  Cream  Separator, 

>  at  new  Liow  Prices,  direct  from 
factory,  on  easy  payments.  Skims 
close.  Easy  to  turn,  easy  to  clean,  easy 
to  buy.  You  use  it-^test  it^-prove  it  on 


30  DAYS  FREETRIAL 


MO^GOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Depf.  80A 

Chleayo.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Ft.  Worth.  Portland,  Ors. 


Money  Back  If  not  satisded.  The  extra  ] 
cream  you  g:et  soon  pays  for  it.  Don’t 
buv  a  separator  until  you  get  our 
FREE  CataloBTue .  Low  prices  and  easy  i 
terms.  POST  CARD  BRINGS  IT. 
Write  at  once—TODAY. 


Send  for  FREE  story 

InterestinB,  illustrated  folder  “How  to  get 
Greater  Desk  Efficiency”  shows  how  to  keep 
your  desk  cleared  for  action.  Thousands  of 
kleradesks  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Saves 
time  locating,  distributing  or  sorting  papers. 
Takes  less  space  than  a  trax  Sent  TREE  trial. 


KleradesR 


,  Sleet  Sections 


ROSS-Gould  Co 
371  N.  10th 
ST.  LOUIS 


This 

model 

$6.25 


Ross 


Mailing  Lists 

Will  belp  you  increase  sales 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  showing 
details  covering  names  of  your 
best  prospective  customers. 
Counts  and^rlcea  arc  eriven  on 
thousands  of  different  Mailingr  Lists. 
Guaranteed  C  i 
by  refund  of  J  each 

Gould  Co  Street  St.  Louis 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hoir  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rutfs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered:  or  we 
can  make  .vour  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Bell  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  into  Shoe  Leather, 
colors  Oun  Metal.  Mahofrany  Russet  or 
liu:hter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
liK'hter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers;' 

R-reat  for  birthday,  wedding- and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

fasliion,  repair  and  reshape  them  if 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight.! 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 
send  them  in  to  ns  by  Parcel  Post  for  our  eotlmalo  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  de¬ 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  calls  for  our  best  work. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  takeoff 
ami  care  for  hides.  .About  our  safe  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  manu. 
facturlng  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I1atche999%  Easy 


VOU  can  double  your  poultry  profits 
with  perfect  hatches.  Thousands 
are  doing  it  with  PORTER  SOFT  HEAT. 

J.R.Singleton,  Alba,  Texas,  made  $404.11  with 
one  Porter  Soft-Heat  Incubator  in  about  four 
months.  Sold  250  baby  chicks,  200  broilers,  and 
had  260 'pullets  and  120  cockerels  for  himself. 

More  Than  An  INCUBATOR, 

Porter  Soft  Heat— neatest  invention  in  nm,u, 
thepoultryworld.  An  automatic  mother  eiu. 
that  stays  on  the  job  till  hatch  i  soff .  Iron  Top 
Clad  Guarantee.  Strong  healthy  chick  Oro 
from  every  good  egg.  No  cripples. 

Beat,  th,  hen.  Circular  nest.  Center 
heat.  One  filling  ofl  amp  to  hatch.  Glass 
top.  Automatic  regulation  of  heat, 
ventilation  and  moisture.  10  minutes  a 
week  cares  for  it.  Shipped  prepaid. 

CDFC  Send  name— card  will  do— for 
rnt t  freebook‘‘How  to  Hatch  For 
Profit,”  and  low  direct  prices. 

PORTFR  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  1141  Blair,  Neb. 


O 

100  tolOOO 
Egg  Sicee 


f;- 


.COOKINS, 


Btu* 
^Bird  En* 
<mel  Ware. 
,  ^  4  full-»u«  pieces. 
Mixing  Bowl,  Pud» 
''  iUng  Pan,  Kettif,  Sauce- 
.  J*an.-  Given  Jrte  for  selling 
only  30  packets  Carden  Spot 
'  Seeds  at  10  cenu  t  packet.  Send 
no  money— ue  tnui  you*  Write  lor 
Seeds  Today.; 

'’LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO. 
Station  11 1.PARADISE,  PA^ 


PonltrV  Rnnk  latest  and  best  yet;  144 

»  vuiit  j  UUUn  pages.  216  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearinjr,  feeding  and  disease  informatioD. 
Big  Successful  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS,  Tells  howto  chooser 
fowls,  es^s,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Fann»  Box  74.  Ciarinds*  Iowa 


S  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 


Wri 


’’cquirements  and  we  will  send 

perry  farm  agency 


descriptions,  price  and 
Canajoharie,  New  Yo 


Did  You  Ever  Try  —  ? 

A.  A.  READERS  PASS  ON  USEFUL 
HINTS 

Not  all  women  know  how  to  wash 
chamois  skins  (face  cloth).  A 
good  grade  chamois  will  always  be  as 
soft  and  as  clean  as  new,  if  it  is  washed 
in  heavy  suds  from  a  mild,  pure  soap, 
and  also  rinsed  in  heavy  soap  suds. 
This  is  true,  too,  of  washable  doeskin 
gloves  and  of  all  woolen  gloves,  mit¬ 
tens  and  wristlets.  The  rinsing  in  clear 
water  which  they  usually  receive  makes 
them  harsh  and  stiff. 

*  *  * 

To  protect  the  knees  of  a  creeping- 
child’s  stockings  to  save  darning,  cut 
tops  from  old  long  kid  gloves  and 
;  fasten  over  stockings  to  same  sup- 
I  porter.  One  pair  will  outlast  a  child’s 
creeping  stage  and  save  many  pairs  of 

stockings. — ^Mrs.  Blanche  Funk,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Do  all  housekeepers  know  that  if  you 
boil  potatoes  15  minutes,  then  bake, 
they  will  bake  in  half  the  time?  This 
holds  true  for  apples  also. 

Do  you  know  that  if  you  first'  wet 
the  meal  for  mush  and  stir  it  smooth, 
you  can  then  add  it  to  the  boiling  salted 
water,  and  it  will  not  lump  and  cook 
quicker? — Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown,  N.  Y. 

*  He  * 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  our 
sweet  potatoes  are  better  baked.  As  a 
rule,  the  housewife  finds  her  potatoes 
tough  and  dry  and  choky.  To  avoid 
this,  wash  the  potatoes  thoroughly  and 
brush  with  butter  or  some  fresh  bacon 
grease  and  pour  about  one-half  cupful 
water  in  the  pan  they  are  baked  in. 
The  potatoes  will  be  soft  and  juicy. 

*  *  * 

Oftentimes  the  housewife  goes  to  her 
kitchen  and  finds  she  failed  to  save 
enough  buttermilk  to  make  her  much- 
liked  soda  biscuit.  If  she  has  a  lemon 
j  in  the  house,  she  will  find  her  way  out 
I  by  using  the  same  amount  of  soda  as 
I  she  would  were  she  using  buttermilk,  i 
I  and  squeezing  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
I  lemon  juice  in  the  water  or  sweet  milk. 
— Mrs.  M.  W.  Fiske,  Tenn. 

■  ^  *  * 

i  Instead  of  basting  long  seams,  fasten 
with  wire  clips  such  as  are  used  for 
’  fastening  papers.  They  are  better  than 
!  pins,  for  they  will  not  work  loose. 

*  *  * 

Aprons  for  little  girls  are  easily  made 
!  by  using  twice  the  length  of  cloth  and 
rounding  out  for  neck.  On  each  side  | 
lay  tucks  to  fit  the  shoulders.  It  may  ; 
be  gathered  to  fit  closely  at  waist  or  ; 
left  loose.  I  prefer  the  latter.  When  , 
sides  are  sewed  and  bottom  hemmed, 
you  have  an  apron  that  is  exactly  alike 
on  both  sides  and  can  be  worn  either 
way.  If  desired,  the  neck  may  be 
trimmed.  Of  course,  the  armholes 
should  be  cut  out  a  little. 

=1:  *  * 

The  obstinate  earache  from  which 
children  suffer  so  much  is  often  re¬ 
lieved  by  filling  a  flannel  bag  with  hops 
and  steaming  until  thoroughly  heated. 
Bind  on  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  youngster  will 
soon  be  asleep.— Mrs.  George  Gray, 

*  *  *  _ 

Many  a  discarded  old  stove,  with  the 
right  care,  would  be  good  for  many 
years  yet.  Keep  the  outside  of  your 
stove  clean  and  rub  while  warm  with  a 
cloth  containing  paraffin  wax.  This 
will  prevent  the  stove  from  rusting. 
Keep  the  ashpan  empty,  because  full 
ashpans  mean  burnt-out  grates.  Try 
cleaning  out  your  flues  by  burning  your 
cast-off  fruit  jar  lids  in  your  stove. 
The  zinc  in  the  lids  burns  out  the 
creosote.  *  :i!  h; 

If  you  have  trouble  keeping  the 
chocolate  from  running  off  your  choco¬ 
late  drops,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
melted  paraffin  to  each  bar  of  choco¬ 
late.  Blend  the  paraffin  and  chocolate 
well  before  dipping  the  fondant. — Mrs. 
Nellie  Marquand,  Nebraska. 

.  *  Hi  H: 

Instead  of  standing  to  do  all  your 
work,  use  a  high  stool.  Have  it  regu¬ 
lated  to  your  o-wn  height  so  that  you 
can  rest  your  feet  on  the  lower  rungs. 
The  stool  will  come  in  handy  doing  the 
dishes,  ironing,  dressing  fowls,  mixing 
bread,  cake,  cookies  and  dozens  of  other 
uses  will  be  found  daily.  Its  use  will 
save  much  backache  and  aching  feet 
and  limbs  and  will  keep  you  from  feel¬ 
ing  so  “tired  out”  all  the  time. — Clarice 
Raymond. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


EGG  PRICES  DROP  WITH  HEAVY 
RECEIPTS 

N  the  last  week  eggs  in  the  New  York 
market  dropped  to  the  lowest  price 
they  have  reached  in  five  months.  The 
break  came  at  about  the  same  time  this 
year  as  last,  owing  to  mild  weather  and 
heavy  receipts.  The  weekly  receipts  at 
New  York  jumped  to  34,689  cases  last 
week,  as  compared  with  28,174  in  the 
week  previous.  Last  week’s  receipts 
were  11,P00  cases  in  excess  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year. 

Nearby  white  eggs,  of  which  supply 
has  increased  considerably,  were  af¬ 
fected  by  the  slump,  and  declined  along 
with  Pacific  Coast  •  whites  and  other 
eggs. 

The  market  was  so  weak  that  dealers 


Trading  in  cheese  continues  quiet, 
but  the  market  has  developed  a  firmer 
tone  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Up- 
State  New  York  cheese  is  not  coming 
to  this  market  for  sale  at  present,  and 
there  have,  been  very  small  receipts  of 
Wisconsin  cheese.  The  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  a  stror\g  market.  The  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  January  18  showed  very 
little  change  from  the  week  previous. 
State  whole  milk,  average  run,  27%  @ 
28c;  single  daisies,  held,  27%  (S)  28%c; 
State  sk^ims,  held,  21%  @  22c;  fresh, 
20  (S)  21c;  Young  Americas,  held,  28 
@  28%c. 

Stronger  Market  for  Barreled  Apples 

The  cold  weather  of  last  week  seemed 
to  bring  a  more  active  demand  for  bar¬ 
reled  apples.  Under  lighter  receipts  the 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  in  the  week  ending  January  18: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

Hennery,  whites,  extra  fancy . 

Extra  first . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Hennery  browns,  extra  fancy . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 

Extra  first . . . . 

Pullets . . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


New  York 
50@61 
48@49 
46@47 
46@49 
40@45 
4  7  @49 
40@46 


Creamery  (salted)  high  score.... 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . . . 

U.  S.  Sample . . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . . . . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Rye  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . .  .  . 
Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy. 
Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy. 
Roosters . . . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . .  . . . , 


Buffalo 

45@47 

44@45 


27 

26@28 

20@22 

18@22 

21@22 

24@26 

14 

17@18 

13  @15 

2%@  4 

11  @15 

8  @15 

3%@  5% 
9y4@  9% 

8%@  9% 

Phila. 

'  '44% 
421/2 


36@38 

41@43 

52^^®53  . 

51%  @52 

54@55 

52% 

45  @50 

51@52 

37  @44 

43@50 

$21@22 

$19@20 

$22@23 

19@20 

13@16 

18@20 

22@23 

21@22 

16@17 

OA/!7)OK 

12.50@13 

27@28 

20@26 

26@27 

17@18 


were  compelled  to  hold  many  express 
shipments  on  their  floors  for  a  week  or 
more  in  order  to  avoid  sacrificing  them 
at  low  prices.  The  greater  part  of  the 
receipts  from  nearby  sections  are  still 
of  mixed  sizes  and  neglected  by  the 
most  particular  trade.  The  bottom 
prices  of  last  week  were  reached  on 
January  16  and  17,  when  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  45  to 
47c.  On  January  18  the  market  be¬ 
came  firmer  and  prices  recovered  2c 
per  doz. 

The  market  for  storage  eggs  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  decline  in  fresh  stock. 
Very  few  storage  eggs  were  fine  enough 
to  sell  at  a  price  higher  than  32c  per 
doz.  There  are  about  10,000  cases  on 
hand  in  cold  storage  in  New  York  at 
the  present  time  in  excess  of  the  amount 
on  hand  last  year.  Most  of  the  storage 
eggs  are  offered  at  28  to  31c. 

A  comparison  of  prices  on  nearby 
eggs  on  January  18,  1923,  with  the 
same  date  last  year  shows  about  Ic  per 
doz.  higher  quotations  this  year  than 
last  on  hennery  whites,  and  about  the 
same  price  on  gathered  whites  and 
pullets. 

Butter  Market  Weakens  Again 

After  the  advance  and  firmer  market 
reported  here  last  week,  butter  prices 
started  downward  again.  Creamery 
prices  on  January  18  were  2c  lower 
than  a  week  before.  Buyers  held  off 
on  this  declining  market.  Prices  are 
still  15c  higher  than  last  year,  which 
probabty  causes  a  decreased  consurnp- 
tion.  There  is  quite  an  accumulation 
of  fresh  butter  in  the  market.  A  steam¬ 
er  arrived  from  Denmark  with  3,100 
casks  of  Danish  dreamery  and  1,100 
boxes  of  unsalted  came  in  from  Argen¬ 
tine.  The  Danish  butter  sold  at  51  to 
52c,  duty  paid.  Storage  stocks  of 
creamery  butter  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  and  the  trade  has  grad¬ 
ually  shifted  to  fresh.  The  market  has 
been  overstocked  with  unsalted  cream¬ 
ery,  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
receipts  in  the  mai^ket. 


market  became  stronger  and  prices  on 
January  18  were  as  follows: 

Variety  Beet  Fancy  Ordinary 

Greenings.  $4.60@4.75  $5  $4  @4.25 

Baldwin..  4.25@4.60  $4.75@5  4 

Hubbard- 

ston -  3.50@3.75  4  3  @3.25 

King .  4  @4.60  4.75@5  3.50@3.75 

McIntosh..  8  @8.50  9  @9.50  7  @7.50 

In  Rochester  section  demand  is  re¬ 
ported  moderate  and  market  steady, 
with  following  prices  on  bbls.,  A,  2% 
in.:  Greenings,  best,  $4.25  @4.50; 

Baldwins,  $4.25  @  4.60;  Wagoners, 
$4.25;  Spitzenburgs,  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion,  $4. 

Potato  Market  Steadier 

There  was  what  is  called  a  “better 
feeling”  in  the  potato  market  last  week. 
This  means  that  buyers  are  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  ready  to  buy  and  prices  are 
firmer.  The  railroad  yards  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  received  were  beginning  to 
clean  up  some  of  the  accumulation  and 
the  prospect  is  for  a  better  market,  with 
only  slight  advances  in  price,  if  any. 
A  car  shortage  in  Maine  is  cutting 
down  receipts  from  that  State.  Many 
shipments  received  last  week  were  fro¬ 
zen  and  badly  damaged. 

States,  in  150-lb.  sacks,  sold^at  $2  @‘ 
2.10;  bulk,  per  180  lbs..  No. ‘l  round 
white  mostly  at  $2.00  to  2.50.  Farmers 
up-State  are  receiving  40  to  46c  per 
bu.,  few  50c  per  bu.  The  market  on 
Long  Islands  is  steady  at  90c  per  bu. 
to  farmers. 

Cabbage  Meets  Steady  Market 

Danish  variety  cabbage  continues  to 
sell  at  $25  per  ton,  with  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  and  light  supplies.  At  this  time 
last  year  it  was  quoted  at  $48  to  $60 
per  ton.  Carlot  shipments  of  cabbage 
for  the  entire  country  to  January  13 
were  36,772  cars,  compared  with  28,339 
the  same  date  last  year,  and  a  total  for 
all  of  last  season  of  only  31,000  cars. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  those 
who  still  have  cabbage  on  hand  to 
market  it  at  present  prices  before 


shipments  of  new  Southern  cabbage 
become  heavy.  Last  year  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  new  cabbage  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  were  nearly  3  times 
what  they  have  been  so  far  this 
season. 

Heavy  Fowls  in  Demand 

Although  receipts  of  fresh-killed 
poultry  continue  liberal,  there  is  no 
surplus  of  the  desirable  grades  of 
dressed  fowls.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts 
are  chickens  which  are  hard  meated 
and  staggy,  and  bring  irregular  prices. 
Dry-picked  fowls,  6  lbs.  and  over,  in 
bbls.  brought  31  @  32c  per  lb.;  4  lbs. 
weight,  30c;  roasting  chickens,  dry 
picked,  4  to  6  lbs.  weight  and  over, 
brought  34  @  36c  per  lb;  3%  lbs.  and 
under,  24  @  30c,  Capons  are  in  fair 
demand,  selling  at  33  @  40c  per  lb,  for 
5  to  8  lbs.  weight.  Young  guinea  hens, 
4  to  5  lbs.  weight,  sell  at  $1.76  per  pair; 
3  to  4  lbs.,  $1.50;  old  guinea  fowls, 
75  @  90c. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  Find  Firm 
Market 

Receipts  of  country-dressed  calves  at 
New  York  were  very  light  last  week, 
and  although  the  demand  was  not 
heavy,  the  market  continued  firm. 
Fresh,  choice  calves  brought  20  to  21c 
per  lb.;  prime,  18  @  19c;  good,  16  @ 
17c;  poorer  sorts,  9  @  16c.  Country- 
dressed  pigs  were  not  in  demand; 
white-skinned  roasting,  10  to  19  lbs., 
weight,  brought  25  @  30c  per  lb. ;  16 
to  40  lbs.,  16  @  16c ;  heavier  weights 
down  as  low  as  8c.  Only  fancy  hot¬ 
house  lambs  are  in  good  demand  at 
12  @  14c ;  other  dressed  lambs,  prime, 
per  cwt.,  bring  $16.26  @  16.60;  common 
to  good,  $11.75  @  15. 

Hay  Market  Continues  Weak 

At  time  of  writing  this  report,  the 
New  York  hay  market  was  weak,  and 
prices  very  irregular,  with  slow  trad¬ 
ing  and  only  very  best  qualities  getting 
outside  quotations. 

Alfalfa,  per  ton,  second  cutting.  No. 
1,  $26  @27;  No.  2,  $24  @  25.  U.  S. 
heavy  clover,  mixed  (not  more  than 
65  per  cent  clover).  No.  1,  $19  @  20. 


Feed  Market  Dull 


There  was  very  little  change  last 
week  in  the  Buffalo  feed  market.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  advanced  $1 
per  ton.  Both  standard  spring  bran 
and  hard  winter  bran  showed  slight 
advances,  while  standard  spring  mid¬ 
dlings  declined  a  little.  Prices  on  carlots 
f.  0.  b.  Buffalo  in  100-lb.  sacks,  January 
17,  were :  Gluten  feed,  $46.25  @  47 ;  cot- 
tonsed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $48  @  48.50; 
cottonsed  meal,  43  per  cent,  $54.26  @ 
54.75;  oil  meal,  33  to  34  per  cent,  local 
billed,  $54.50  @55;  dried  brewers’ 
grains  (nominal),  $49  @  50;  standard 
spring  bran,  $32  @  32.25 ;  hard  winter 
bran,  $32.50  (@  32.75;  standard  spring 
middlings,  $32.75@33;  choice  flour 
middlings,  $34.75  @  35.25;  white  hom¬ 
iny,  $35.80  @  36.30.  Per  bushel.  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  new,  83%c;  No.  3,  82c;  No. 
2  white  oats,  new,  51%c;  No.  3,  49%c. 

The  following  were  the  cash  grain 
quotations  per  bushel  at  New  York: 
No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.34;  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1.32%;  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
91%c;  No.  2  mixed  corn,  90%c;  No.  2 
white  oats,  56c;  No.  3  white  oats,  54% 
@55c;  rye  for  export,  $1.01%;  barley 
for  malting,  80  @  82c.  At  Chicago: 
No.  2  white  corn,  73  @  73%c;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  73  @  73 %c;  No.  2  white 
oats,  45  @  46c ;  barley,  58  @  63c ;  rye, 
88  %c. 


COPPER 

SULPHATE 

98—100% 

We  quote  attractive  prices.  Special  attention  given 
to  co-operative  buying. 

We  ship  from  any  Atlantic  ^ort  reducing  freight  cost. 

Arsenical  Spraying  Material 


METEOR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
S8  Park  Place  New  York 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  of 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 


Chewing— B  lbs.  J1.2B; 
Smoking— 6  lbs.  $1.26; 

FARMER’S  UNION 


10  lbs.  $2.60; 
10  lbs.  $2.00; 


20  lbs.  $4.50 
20  lbs.  $3.50 

MAYFIELD,  KY* 
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Do  you  realtee  the  great  benefits  to  your  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock  you  are  missing  by  not  feeding 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL?  This  food  supple¬ 
ment  supplies  tlie  necessary  proteins  and  miner¬ 
als  for  healthy  bone,  muscle  and  tissue.  It  is 
made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground,  clean 
and  wholesome.  Free  feeding  instructions  from 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ANTI- 
ABORTION 

For  treating  your  cows  for  1 
loss  of  calves.  Inexpensive  j 
and  easily  applied  byyourself.  | 

SUCCESSFULLY  USED  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle 
Specialist.  Answers  every  question 
pertaining  .to  Abortion  in  cows. 

Ask  our  dealer  or  write  Dr,  David 
Roberts  direct. 

Dr.David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

197  Grand  Ave. ,  Wankesba,  Wis. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during  • 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
May  Rose  breeding  from  A.  R.  dams 

SPLENDID  INDIVIDUALS 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 
Come  and  See  Them 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

F.  W.  DUBOC,  Supt .  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


Before  buying  a  Guernsey  bull  send  for  photos 
and  pedigrees  of  the  offerings  from  our  “Ultra” 
herd,  which  has  been  accredited  for  three  years 
and  never  had  a  reactor. 

Bull  ready  for  service,  $125  , 

Bull  calf,  .....  $60  * 

RALPH  E.  and  FLOYD  S.  BARLOW 

Cooperstown,  New  York . 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Three  Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifer  Calves,  Two  Bull  Calves 

A.  B.  SUAN,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vi^r- 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CRESWEH  FARMS’ 


Big  Type  «  Poland 
China  Brood  Sow 


Sale,  January  31,  1923. 


50  Head  of  Big  Type  Sows 
and  Gilts  Sell 


Write  for  Catalog 

CRESWEH  FARMS  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 
0. 1.  C's.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  bred  sows  and  fall  pigs  from  School  Master  Call- 
away  Bdd  and  Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good 
enoQgb  to  ship  anywhere  C.  O.  D.  , 


large  berkshires  at  highwood 

Grand  champion  breeding:.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Heglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTEK  WHITE  PIGS,  BRED  SOWS 

E.  P.  ROGERS  Wayville.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


SPPriAl  ®  young  registered  Oxford 
*'*  "^*“"  ewes,  3  years  old  and  under, 
bred  to  an  undefeated  ram.  First  check  of  $100  gets 
this  good  bunch.  Must  have  room  at  once.  Single 
ewes  $25  each.  H.  S.  TILBURY,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS 

$10  per  100  and  Up 

From  good  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS:  50,  $T.;  100,  $13.;  500, 
$62.50.  BARKED  ROCKS  &  REDS:  50.  $8.; 
100,  $15.;  500,  $72.50.  From  Extra  Select  flocks 
headed  by  Mich.  Ag.  College  Cockerels. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS:  .50,  $8.50;  100,  $15.; 
500.  $72.50.  BARRED  ROCKS  &  REDS:  50, 
S9.:  100,  617.;  600.  $82.60,  Postpaid  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  now  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Free.  Lake  View  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  8,  Box  2,  Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Breeding  Pens 

6  Heavy  -  laying,  Cornell  Selected, 

Yearling  Hens,  and  Choice,  Dark  $90 
Red,  April  Cockerel  -  .  - 

5  Large,  Heavy-laying,  March  Hatched  $90 
Pullets,  and  Yearling  Cock  -  - 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Eggs  and  Chicks  from  Large,  Healthy,  Dark 
Red,  Heavy-laying,  Cornell  Selected 
Hens.  Mated  with  Certifie.d  Cockerels, 

Eggs,  15,  $2.25;  30,  $4;  100,  $12 

Chicks,  after  April  1st,  25c.  each 

M.  B.  SILVER,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKENS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens  are 
mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified  by  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Asso.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  References  :  Hartwick  National  Bank 
and  Prof.  James  B.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.  Dept.  D  Hartwick,  N.Y 


400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  ami  well- 
kept  heavy  la.ving  hens.  WHITE,  BROWN, 
&  BUFF  LeCHORNS,  50,  $7:  100,  '$13:  500 
$62.50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C. 
&  R.  0.  REDS.  ANCONAS,  .50,  $8;  100,  $15; 
.500,  $72.50.  WHITE  WYANUOT'J'ES,  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16;  .500.  $77, .50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
SILVER  WVANDOTTES,  50,  $9.50:  100,  $18;  500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Ml.  Blanch.rd,  Ohio 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Lcghorn.s. 
Large,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  red-combed,  pepful 
birds  on  free  range,  healthy  and  vigorous.  All  pens 
headed  by  Lady  Storrs-’  Pen  Cockerels  (Dams  records 
240  to  271  eggs  each).  Chicks  from  these  matings |20 
per  100,  $95  per  500,  $180  per  1000.  Special  delivery 
parcel  post  prepaid,  lOOSS  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
10  per  cent  books  order  for  any  week  after  Feb.  12. 
LEONARD  STRICKLER,  Box  4.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B,  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid. 
live  delivery  tTuaranteed.  and  Breedtn£r 

stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  “  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C  .W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Orp- 
ington.s,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live’delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  per  100.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRtj  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RiVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Pure-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and'grovv.  F’rom  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  100 

S.  0.  White.  Brown,  But!  Leghorn^  $15 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas  $18 
White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  $20 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid, 
100^  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10?  books  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 


500 

$72 

$85 


1000 

$140 

$160 

$180 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


1923  Chicks 


Wh.,  Br.,  and  Bull  Leghorns. 
100,  $13:  .500.  $60;  Barred  Hocks. 
Anconas,  Ueds.  100,  $15;  .500,  $70.  Bull 

Grpington.s,  Wh.  Hocks.  Minorcas.  Wh, 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $7,5.  Assorted, 
mixed,  .50,'  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $.50.  F'rom  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100  21  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Keference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS-- Quality  Hatched 

S.  0.  ^hite  Leghorns:  It.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Bar¬ 
red,  White  and  Bull  Plymouth  Rocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Free  pricelist. 

JIIDVAI.E  IMiri.TKY  t.ilfM  Strawberry  Uiilge,  Pa. 


TIPP  A IM  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  II  1  /-I.l'N  I  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Hooka 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Rekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoeniiville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


0.UALITY  CHICKS 
From  Day-Old 
to  Chicken  Quickly 


For  quick  meat,  early  eggs  and  permanent  satisfaction  cliicks  of  Hillpot 
Quality  are  unsurpassed.  They  waste  no  time  growing,  for  they  are  gifted 
with  the  right  start.  Their  iJep  and  purpose  can  have  but  one  result— 
YOUR  PROFIT. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

Fs-aa  1  QO*?  F'-.l-olAmiA  Write  for  it  today.  Full  of  interesting 
*  V-^alalOgUe  cliick  facts  and  profitable  poultry  hints. 

Shows  how  we  sliip  our  chicks  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safodeliveryof  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BUY  HUBERS 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your  order  for 
some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  ^hat  we  give  you  better 
chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  Combination  Offer*  and 
Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog, 

HUBERTS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


■GUARANTEED  CHICKS- 


Full  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Personally  inspected  and  hatched  from 
STATE  INSPECTED  Flocks.  PURE  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77.50;  1,000,  $150.  HEAVY  LAYING  BftOWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  50,  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72.60;  1,000,  $140.  SELECT  ANCONAS,  50, 
$9;  100,  $17;  500,  $82.50;  1,000,  $160. 

10%  OFF  THESE  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  15th. 
Get  our  fine  neto  cutalog,  it’s  free.  We  loant  your  business  and  will, 

.  ■■  (live  it  our  most  careful  attention. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  lA,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN  Only  20  hours  from  New  York  City 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

PRICES  — White,  Brown  &  Bnff  Leghorns,  50,  .'$7;  100,  $10;  500,  .$60.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
Reds,  Aqconas,  B.  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  lOO,  $15;  500,  .$70.  White  Wyandottes,  Wliite  Rocks  &  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons:  50,  $8J50  ;  100,  $16;  ;5U0,  $75.  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  insuring  strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  YOU  it  DOOR. 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Reference,  Geneva  Bank. 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  T  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  iiossible  condition.  The  parent  stock  is  carefully 
selected  and  of  best  lio'avy  laying  strain.s,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enables  me  to  produce  striuig,  growthy  Chicks  wliich  will 
mean  PROFIT  to  my  customers.  PKlt'K.S:  WIHTK,  BltOW.N  &  Bl'KK  LKGllORNS,  50,  *7.;  100, 
S13. ;  500,  $02.50.  BAKREli :kO('KS,  U.  &  S.  C.  REDS  &  A\COX.lS,  60,  $8.;  100,  $15.;  500,  $72.50. 
WiUTE  &  BUFF  ROCKS,  >VHITE  WYAMiOTTES,  &  It.  MINORCAS,  50,  $8.50;  100,  $10.;  500,  $77.50. 
IVHITE  &  BUFF  ORFINUTONS  SIL.  h.  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $0. ;  100,  $18.;  500,  $87.50.  1  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  iii  now  and  I  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS. 

Double  yourpoultry  profits 
with  our  Famous  Improved 
Winter  Ess  Basket  Strain  of 

S.C. White  Leghorns.  Xheyare 
the  selected,  long,  deep-bodied 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
combs,  mated  to  the  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Beall  260-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders  areeulled, 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec¬ 
ialists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 

OurLeghorns  arawlnnsrs  at  LEADING  Egg  Laying  Centaata 
and  Poultry  Shown.  Thousands  of  cuatomera  all  ovarthoU.S- 

are  reaping  a  golden  harveat  of  egga  the  year  round  from  our 
egg  bred  layers.  You,  too,  can  make  big  monnywith  tham. 
PPFF  Valuable  Catalog  tells  all  about  EGG  FARMING 
FOB  PROFIT  and  What  and  How  to  feed.for  re¬ 
sults.  Worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Get  our  prices  on 
chicks  and  egga  before  you  buy.  Write  AT  ONCE. 

Q.DEVRIES.GrandviewPoultryFarm.Box  K  Zeeland, Mich. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS'  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Pltc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and.  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Prom^  good  selected  heavy  laying  Hocks  of 
Kocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  aiul  JaCg.  Right 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Ref. 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL.  PA. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS. 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 

New  1923  catalogue  and  price  list.  Ducklings  at  chick  piices. 

W.4YNE  CO.  liVVK  FARM  &  HATCHKRY  i'O.  (  LYDE,  X.  Y. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa, 

1  He  and  up.  Reds, Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
hornsand  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Sendforcircular. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller.  Richfield,  Pa. 

C  Low  prices.  S.  0.  Fug.  White  and  Urowii  Leg- 
LniVAij  horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Catalog  free. 
IQOfi  live  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,  R.  2. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

$11  PER  100  AND  UP 

Selected  Hugan-teated  docks.  Postpaid,  full  i.ve 
delivery  guar.  Bulf  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  RO,  $9.25;  100,  $18.‘  Barred  &  Wh.  Hocks,  S. 
&  R.  C.  Reds,  Minorcas,  50,  $8.26;  100,  $16.  Anconas 
&  Heavy  Bn-ilers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff 
Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13.  Mixed,  all  varieties, 
$11  per  100  straight.  On  500,  5%  off.  1,000,  10%  off. 
Ready  Feb.  26th.  Free  Catalog.  Mem.  LB. C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate.  Ohio 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  wdiich  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gambier,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


$10.50  AND  UP.  From  Hogan  tested  hens. 
Wh.,  Br.,  uiid  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500, 
$62.50.  Bar.  Kocks,  Anconas,  60,  $7.50;  100,  $14; 
500,  $07.60.  Reds,  Wh.  Kocks,  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100, 
$15:500,  $72.50.  BuffOrpIngtons,  Wh.  Wjumlottes, 
60,  $9,  100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  600, 
$52.50.  Orderimw.  Catalog  free.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Kef.  4  Banks. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  Archbold,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Get  a  bunch  of  early  chicks.  Have  that  idle  brooder 
e;iruing  money.  'I'he  first  broi  lers  are  the  money  makers. 
Prices  now;  liulV.  Barred  Rock.s,  Beds,  Anconas,  Min¬ 
orcas,  18c  each;  White.  Brown,  Huff  Leghorns,  16c  each: 
Broiler  chicks.  Tic  each.  Write  for  prices  for  future 
delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  $7.00 

$2.00 


GEESE  $4.SO 

Bay  direct. 

EDWIN  SOUDER 


DUCKS 

Free  catalog. 

SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


Barron  strain  WHITK  LKGHOBNS.  Booking 
orders  for  Chicks,  Kggs.  100  per  cent.  Live  Delivery, 
SOS  Egg  Line  Circular  ' 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM  BOX  A  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C, White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Drop  a  card  for  niy  circular  and 
prices.  H.  FISHER,  Milford, N.J. 


CHICKS 


of  superior  quality.  Prom  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Write  for  circular. 

S.  BRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


TALKING  MACHINE; 


GI  VEIN 


Sfii 


A  real  machine  which 
reproduces  talking, 
singing  and  dance 
music.  Guaranteed 
lots  of  fun.  Given  free 
selling  only  30  pkts.  Garden  I 
Spot  Seeds  at  10  cents  a  pkt.  I 
Send  no  maney-~Toe.trust\ 
.vote.  Write  for  seeds  to  ' 
Lancaster  Co.  Seed  < 

}jta.  102,  PARADISE.  PA 


. . . . . 

1  III  III 

Self-Balancing  Bowl 


The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing-bowl  separator  ever  made.  This  patent 
Bowl  hangs  from  one  frictionless  ball  bearing  and  spins  like  a  top.  It  is  self-balancing.  It 
skims  as  perfectly  after  15  years  of  use  as  when  new.  Positively  cannot  ever  get  out  of  bal¬ 
ance — cannot  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by  remixing  with 
milk.  Send  coupon  below  today.  Get  the  Free  Book  that  tells  about  this  great  Melotte. 


We  will  send  an  imported  Belgium  Melotte  Cream 
Separator  direct  to  your  farm  on  30  days’  abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own 
machine.  Put  it  to  every  possible  test.  Compare  it 
with  any  or  all  others.  The  Melotte  is  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sanitary  because  it  has  only  one-half  the 
tinware  of  other  separators.  Turns  so  easily  that 
bowl  spins  25  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  has  or 
needs  a  brake.  After  you  have  tried  it  for  30  days 
and  you  know  it  is  the  separator  you  want  to  buy,  pay 
$7.50  down  and  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 


Model 
No.  11 
Capacity 
500  litres 
{1135  lbs.) 
of  milk  per 
hour. 


Model 
No.  7 
Capacity 
325  litres 
{740  lbs.) 
of  milk  pet 
hour 


Your  choice  of  any  of  these  three  models.  NO  MONEY 
DOWN— FREE  TRIAL— SMALL  MONTHLY  PAY¬ 
MENTS— DUTY  FREE.  This  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  has  been  picked  by  a  jury  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers — picked  by  dairy  experts  throughout 
the  world  to  be  the  “king”  of  all  separators  ever  manu¬ 
factured.  It  has  broken  all  records  for  Efficiency  of 
Skimming,  Ease  of  Turning,  Convenience  of  Operation 
and  Durability.  Send  coupon  below  for  Big  Free  Book. 


Model 
No.  6 
Capacity 
275  litres 
{625 lbs.) 
of  milk 
per  hour 


mnninimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnniiniiniiiniiiiniiiirimiiiimniinTinnniinniminniiiii 

The  Melotte  Separator,  h.  b.  Babson,  u.  s.  Mgr. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  3061,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.  I 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  in  any  way,  please  send  | 
me  the  Melotte  catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this  j 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor  and  | 
hundreds  of  letters  from  American  farmers.  I 


Mail  coupon  for  catalogue  giving  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  cream  separator.  Don’t 
buy  any  separator  until  you  have  found  out 
out  all  you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  details 
of  our  15-year  guarantee.  Don’t  wait — be 
sure  to  mail  coupon  TODAY ! 

MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  gfSf; 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  3061  Chicago,  Bl. 

2445  Prhsce  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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42  TO  43^  POUNDS 
TOTHE  BliSWEL 


DIBBLE’S 
HEAVYWEIGlI 
OATS  I 


128  POUNDS  Nlfr 


FOURBUSHELSini 
STANDARD 
CRAIN  BAG 


IBffLES 

ested  Seed  Oats 


DIBBLE’S  HEAVY-WEIGHT, 


the  heaviest  and  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  Oat.  The  straw  is  strong,  tall, 
and  stiff.  The  grain  is  thin-hulled  and  of 
splendid  color.  The  average  weight  is  42  to  44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  and  we  had 
several  crops  last  season  weighing  still  more;  one  entire  crop  threshed  out  over  2,000 
bushels  of  47-lb.  grain.  The  Oat  Crop  of  the  TJnited  States  last  year  was  200,000,000 
bushels  short  of  the  ten-year  average,  with  poor  quality  and  light  weight  the  rule.  Our 
Oats  were  never  better,  and  we  have  the  choicest  stock  of  Heavy-Weight  Oats  in  our 
Seedhouse  we  have  ever  owned. 


Dibble's  Heavy-Weight  Oats 


produce  record-breaking  crops  throughout 
the  Eastern  States.  ^New  Jersey  is  not 
considered  a  good  oat  State,  yet  Reuben 
McDonald  of  Jamesburg  writes:  “We  had  700  bushels  from  7i/^  acres.”  Emil  Seibert 
of  Monroe  County,  New.  York,  states  :  “They  outyielded  our  own  seed  three  to  one.” 
Thomas  W.  Rogers  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  grew  a  crop  that  by  weight  equaled 
“over  117  bushels  per  acre.”  And  Irwin  Farber  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  says:  “They 
yielded  just  twice  the  amount  of  other  kinds,”  and  we  have  scores  of  similar  testimonials. 


Dibble  s  Twentieth  Century  Oats, 


extra  early,  extremely  productive, 
with  grain  weighing  34  to  38  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel.  On  our  own 
farms,  growing  from  100  to  150  acres  annually  for  8  to  10  years,  they  have  given  us  a 
yield  which  was  over  twice  the  average  production  for  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period.  If  your  own  oats  are  light  weight,  badly  stained  or  run  out,  you  cannot  afford 
to  sow  them  when  you  can  get  Dibble’s  heavy,  bright  clean  Seed  Oats  for  so  little  money. 
We  make  a  very  low  price  on  10  bushels  or  more. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

to  yoUr  station.  Write  to-day  for  10  Sample  Packages  of  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seeds,  which  include  both  varieties  of  Oats,  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  and  latest  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Field 
Peas,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes. 
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Eighty  Years  With  Farm  Machinery 

How  Would  You  Like  to  Go  Back  to  “  The  Good  Old  Days  ” 


IN  trying  to  fill  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist’s  request  for  a  brief  review  of  the 
farm  implement  industry  in  the  last  80 
years,  I  have  not  found  that  anybody  has 
written  a  real  and  comprehensive  history  of 
this  industry.  The  subject  is  so 
interesting,  and  is  so  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  the  national  pros¬ 
perity,  that  it  would  seem  well 
Worth  the  best  efforts  of  any  his¬ 
torian’s  pen;  and  these  ef¬ 
forts  ought  to  be  made 
while  there  are  still  some 
living  witnesses  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  this  especially 
significant  industry. 

It  is  not  so  easy  now  to 
learn  exactly  what  tools  the 
farmer  had  80  years  ago, 
where  they  were  made,  and 
how  he  obtained  them. 

.Dates  of  invention  are  of 
little  use,  because  then,  as 
now,  a  long  period  usually 
intervened  between  the 
patent  and  general  use. 

Fortunately,  however,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  see 
letters  which  contain  the 
recollections  of  two  per¬ 
sons,  still  living,  who  tell  what  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  about  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
One  letter  is  from  a  bright  old  lady  over 
at  Oxford,  Mich,,  writing  of  her  father’s 
farm  implements  76  years  ago.  She  says: 
“We  had  a  plough  and  a  drag,  a  wagon 


By  ALEXANDER  LEGGE 

and  long  sled  or  sleigh;  a  flail  and  fanning 
mill  later  on.  Some  of  the  grain  was 
threshed  out  by  throwing  it  on  the  barn 


floor  and  letting  oxen  tread  on  it  round  and 
round,  and  some  with  a  flail.  We  could  get 
our  wheat  ground  for  bread  at  Orion,  about 
four  miles  away,  where  they  had  a  good 
grist  mill. 

“It  was  a  good  many  years  before  we  ever 
heard  of  a  cultivator.  I  can  remember  hav¬ 


ing  to  go,  Ann  and  I,  out  in  the  field  to  drop 
corn  for  father.  When  the  corn  needed  culti¬ 
vating,  it  was  done  with  a  hoe,  and  when  ripe 
it  was  cut  down  with  a  corn  cutter  made  by 
cutting  down  an  old  grass  scythe.  They  cut 

their  hay  with  a  scythe 
and  their  grain  with  a 
cradle.  “When  we  wanted 
any  corn  shelled  for  meal, 
father  would  bring  a  shovel 
into  the  house  and  evenings 
he  would  put  the  handle  on 
a  chair  and  sit  on  it  and 
scrape  the  corn  from  the 
cob  into  a  dish.” 

Down  at  Buncombe,  Ill., 
lives  a  man  named  Elkins, 
97  years  old,  with  a  mind 
and  memory  that  are  still 
keen.  I  quote  from  a  let¬ 
ter,  written  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand,  in  which  he  tells 
of  the  farm  equipment  that 
he  used' as  a  boy  in  1842: 

“We  had  a  bar-share 
plow — a  flat  piece  of,  iron 
with  the  back  turned  up  a 
little  for  handles  and  beam 
to  be  fastened  to.  It  was 
run  flat  on  the  ground,  just 
scraping  a  little,  and  the 
wooden  part  was  made  mostly  of  white 
oak. 

“We  also  had  a  bull-tongue  plow,  very 
narrow  and  long,  made  of  iron,  and  a  colter 
in  front.  It  was  much  like  the  single-shovel 
plow  that  is  in  use  now.  These  plows  were 
{Continued  on  page  100) 


The  progress  represented  by  the  contrast  in  this  picture  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  history  of  America.  The  harvester  released 
millions  to  go  to  the  cities  and  fed  them  after  they  had  gone 


mold'board  forms  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees, 
with  a  line  of  the  beam,  and,  in  operation,  will 
throw  the  dirt  from  one  to  three  feet,  according  to 
the  speed  of  the  team.  In  figure  12  you  have  a 

(Fia,  12.) 


n,  about  1  to  1  1-2  inches  wide,  ^ 

!*4  of  an  inch  thick;  standard, 

1  1-.4  inches.,  .The  mold-board 


T  *  vjR 


sketch  of  (Mie  as  it  stands  ready  for  use.  The  lana 

side  is  a  bar  of  iron  i  i  i  o  - • , 

and  from  1-2  to  3 
about  1-2  inch  by 

Frotii  Amcrintn  Agriculturinf  of  JS13 


ij^gress  from  the  “Iron  on  a  Stick’’  used  for  plowing  in  1842  to  the  modern  multiple  bottom  plow,  jret  there  are  men  still  living  who  remem¬ 
ber  each  stage  in  the  wonderful  development  in  soil  tillage  methods 
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Corporation  Farming  Leads  to 
Peasantry 

Mr.  MOSHER  with  his  letter  in  the  issue 
of  December  30,  started  some  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  corpora¬ 
tion  farming.  Judging  by  the  lettep,  some 
of  which  we  are  giving  on  the  opposite  page, 
our  readers  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him,  either. 

Cooperative  or  corporate  groups  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  results  in  farm  marketing, 
but  God  forbid  that  d^y  shall  ever  come  when 
the  land  is  owned  and  farmed  by  large 
groups  in  large  units;  when  the  American 
farmer  shall  cease  to  work  for  himself  or 
when  opportunities  shall  cease  for  individual 
initiative  and  independent  thought.  The 
small  farms  and  the  millions  of  independent 
landholders  have  saved  our  country  people 
from  the  peasantry  of  the  Old  World,  made 
our  republican  institutions  possible  and 
America  what  she  is. 


The  Lesson  From  Europe 

The  mightiest  lesson  in  cooperation  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  the  way  the  Allied 
nations  worked  together  to  win  the  war,  and, 
conversely,  the  best  example  of  how  not  to 
cooperate  is  the  failure  of  these  same  nations 
to  work  together  for  Reconstruction. 

There  came  a  crisis  during  the  war  when 
any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to 
submerge  their  selfish  individual  desires  for 
the  common  good  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  we  know 
that  from  the  last  soldier  in  the  ranks  to  the 
supreme  commander.  General  Foch  himself, 
there  was  presented  to  the  enemies  of  civi¬ 
lization  a  united,  unbroken  front.  But,  be¬ 
cause  the  story  since  the  war  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  came  near  another  catastrophe 
which  threatened  to  upset  all  that  was  gained 


by  the  thousands  who  died  on  Flanders  fields. 
Since  the  war  we  have  seen  the  sad  spectacle 
of  Italy  trying  to  go  it  alone  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  France  and  England  airing  an  ancient 
grudge,  and  America  believing  in  letting  them 
quarrel  it  out  among  themselves.  Because 
of  dissension,  Turkey,  a  once  feeble  and  bank¬ 
rupt  nation,  has  massacred  Christians  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  re¬ 
conquered  lost  territory,  succeeded  in  making 
individual  treaties  with  Italy  and  France 
favorable  to  herself,  and,  worst  of  all,  has 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  Bolshevists  of 
Russia  and  the  militarists  of  Germany  in  an¬ 
other  plan  to  overthrow  civilization. 

Farmers  of  America  are  this  winter  facing 
an  economic  situation  similar  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  one  in  Europe.  Faced  by  the  economic 
troubles  left  by  the  war,  they  are  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied,  and  some  are  thinking  that  the 
solution  of  their  marketing  troubles  is  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  middlemen  alone  as 
individuals  instead  of  themselves  coopera¬ 
tively.  To  these  dissatisfied  farmers,  both 
in  farm  organizations  and  out,  we  point  to 
the  lesson  in  lack  of  cooperation  and  its  de¬ 
plorable  results  which  the  once  Allied  nations 
present  at  the  present  time. 


Know  Your  Farm  Leaders 

“TT OW  many  of  your  leaders  do  you 

JLJL  know?”  was  the  question  recently  put 
to  American  Agriculturist  readers,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  gathering  at  Syracuse,  showing 
fifty  or  sixty  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  men  for  identification. 

The  answer  unfortunately  seems  to  be 
“very  few.”  The  lists  submitted  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  short;  and  ir.  many  cases  the  re¬ 
sults,  it  seemed,  of  out-and-out  guess  work. 
The  first  prize  of  $5  goes  to. Frank  Manders 
of  Manin,  New  York. »  The  second  of  $2  to 
Mrs.  Floyd  Moot  of  Richmondville,  N.  Y., 
and  one  of  $1  to  Mrs.  William  H.  Babb, 
Florida,  New  York. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  men  who  are  devoting 
their  finest  efforts  to  further  the  prosperity 
of  our  New  York  State  farmers  are  so  little 
known  by  the  rank  and  file.  “Know  your 
Farm  Leaders,”  was  the  caption  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — American  Agriculturist  repeats  that 
phrase  most  urgently  and  hopes  that  by  the 
time  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  held,  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farms,  will  at  least  have 
a  “speaking  acquaintance”  with  their  leaders 
in  this  great  work  of  cooperation  and 
progress.  ' _ 

Interstate  Men  Adopt  Wise  Policy 

WE. congratulate  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Milk  Producers’  Association 
upon  their  unanimous  approval  of  the  policy 
to  increase  the  commission  for  the  expenses 
of  their  organization  from  one  cent  a  hundred 
to  two  cents  a  hundred.  This  organization 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia  is  doing  a 
fine  work  in  its  effort  to  secure  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers,  fair  prices  for  their  milk,  but 
its  service  can  be  greatly  increased  with 
more  funds.  The  extra  cent  a  hundred  will 
enable  the  organization  to  employ  additional 
testers  and  fieldmen  and  carry  out  new  plans 
of  work  all  the  way  along  the  line. 


* 

More  Machinery — Less  Men 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  wrote  an  editorial  ex¬ 
pressing  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  our 
readers  to  the  effect  that  farm  machinery 
had  not  made  as  much  progress  as  inven¬ 
tions  used  in  other  business. 

Several  correspondents  think  our  reader 
was  hasty  in  his  conclusions  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  farm  machinery  has  not  only 
kept  apace  but  considering  the  difficulties 
which  it  has  had  to  overcome  has  actually 
outdistanced  inventions  in  other  trades. 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  Legge’s  history  in 
this  issue  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
farm  machinery  is  of  great  interest.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  farm  machinery  has  been  the 
chief  reason  why  the  American  farmer  with 
less  and  less  man  power  has  been  able  to 
nroduce  more  and  more  food. 


A  Needed  Law 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer’s  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Association  which 
recently  met  in  Washington,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  should  have  the  support  of  every 
farmer  and  of  Congress.  The  resolution 
asked  for  a  national  law  requiring  that  on 
containers  of  any  form  for  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  products  imported  into  this  country 
should  be  conspicuously  marked  in  English 
to  indicate  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  package,  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  date  of  original 
packing. 

The  American  public  is  learning  more  and 
more  to  buy  established  brands  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Large  quantities  of  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  eggs,  tobacco,  nuts,  beans,  butter, 
cheese,  seeds  and  many  other  agricultural 
products  are  imported  every  year  into  this 
country  in  great  quantities.  While  some  of 
these  products  are  of  good  quality,  a  good 
percentage  do  not  conform  to  American 
standards  of  production  and  packing  and 
child  labor  laws  and  compete  with  es¬ 
tablished  American  brands.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  consumer  to  tell  from  the  exterior 
appearance  whether  the  goods  are  foreign 
or  American  grown.  So-he  is  often  getting 
a  poor  quality  foreign  article  which  he  thinks 
is  American  grown.  In  many  cases  foreign 
goods  are  repacked  in  this  country  and 
offered  for  sale  without  mention  being  made 
of  the  foreign  origin  or  exact  quality  of  the 
products.  A  properly  labeled  package  would 
not  keep  out  the  good  foreign  products,  but 
would  protect  both  producers  and  consumers 
in  this  country  from  poor  quality  foreign 
goods.  _ 

Free  Seeds  Out  at  Last 

After  nearly  every  farm  leader  and 
farm  paper  have  worked  for  years  to  get 
Congress  to  give  up  the  free  seed  nonsense, 
their  distribution  is  to  be  at  last  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  will  save  the  Government 
$360,000  a  year.  No  real  farmer  ever  re¬ 
ceived  much  good  from  the  Government  free 
seeds,  but  the  politicians  have  bitterly  fought 
to  retain  the  privilege  of  using  free  seeds  to 
repair  their  political  fences.  Town  people 
got  the  bulk  of  the  free  seeds  sent  out.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  packages  went  in  the  refuse;  other 
thousands  served  only  to  start  small  back¬ 
yard  gardens.  Real  farmers  got  the  seeds 
for  his  crops  from  other  sources,  but  those 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  free  seeds  policy  was 
another  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
Government  was  showing  class  favoritism  to 
farmers.  _ _ 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Responsibility  educates. — Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips. 

A  Bible  and  a  newspaper  in  every  house, 
a  good  school  in  every  district — all  studied 
and  appreciated  as  they  merit — are  the 
principal  supports  of  virtue,  morality  and 
civil  liberty. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

:i:  sjc 

The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger, 
neither  should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence. 
We  should  forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely. 
I  will  not  be  revenged,  and  th’gyfowe  to  my 
enemy;  but  I  will  remember,  ^HjjjMs  I  o^we 
to  myself. — Colton. 
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What  We  Think  of  Corporation  Farming 

The  Pasture  Over  the  Fence  Has  Weeds,  As  Well  as  Our  Own 


From  observation  of  corporation  farm¬ 
ing,  individual  farming  on  a  large  scale, 
and  experience  gained  in  operation  of  a 
large  farm  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Mosher’s 
plan  allows  for  considerable  criticism. 

I  will  take  Mr.  Mosher’s  figures — 5,000 
acres  capitalized  at  $500,000 — although  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  trouble  would  be  encountered 
on  corporations  much  smaller. 

First,  the  capitilization  is  much  too  high 
for  the  investor  to  ever  see  profit  from  the 
sale  of  farm  produce.  At  6  per  cent  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate  of  return  to  investors  a  profit  of 
$30,000,  would  have  to  be  earned.  The  in¬ 
terest  from  the  Governmeht  bonds  would  not 
pay  the  taxes  and  depreciation  on  the  tools 
and  buildings  for  such  a  large  proposition. 

The  minute  that  one  changes 
from  direct  farm  owner  manage-  - 
ment  to  a  plan  of  management 
where  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a 
manager  to  direct  work  or  even  to 
someone  who  is  a  joint  owner, 
trouble  commences  and  financial 
returns  dwindle.  The  new  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  corporation  will  go 
at  his  problems  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  show  the  company  offi¬ 
cers  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  po¬ 
sition.  But  in  a  corporation 
where  there  is  cash  available  the 
tendency  is  to  pay  a  little  higher 
price  for  labor  and  the  manager 
will  want  first-class  tools  and 
equipment,  not  being  wUling  to 
get  along  with  old  equipment  as 
many  individual  farmers  are 
forced  to  do. 

Present  day  prices  on  machines 
and  trucks  run  into  large  figures, 
and  it  is  very  easy  when  you  have 
^  available  cash  to  buy  some  high- 
‘  priced  machine  that  will  not  be 
worth  its  cost  price  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  theory  is  that  the 
equipment  for  the  ten  farms  run 
under  one  management  would  be 
less  than  if  run  under  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  heads,  but  this  does  not 
prove  out  in  practice. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  to  take  the 


By  OUR  READERS 


bosses  for  the  several  farms  and  differ¬ 
ent  departments.  They  market  a  high-class 
product,  but  I  have  been  told  and  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  years  they  have  failed  each 
year  to  come  within  $20,000  of  paying  ex¬ 
penses.  This  I  would  consider  is  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  business  and  ably  managed  but 
it  shows  the  futility  of  large  corporation 
farming. 

I  also  know  of  a  large  farm,  600  acres, 
with  a  manager  and  department  heads  for 
the  different  products  which  has  shown  a 
very  large  yearly  loss  and  I  doubt  their 
ability  to  ever  show  a  profit  by  the  sale  of 


Memories  of  the  Farm 


ES,  Johnnie  and  Susie  may  complain  now.  They  may  have  the 
same  natural  dislike  for  the  tasks  of  the  old  farm  that  they  have 
for  castor  oil,  but  the  habit  of  industry  will  get  its  arms  about  them 
after  a  time.  In  time,  tasks  will  become  a  joy  instead  of  being  a  bur¬ 
den — that  is,  if  administered  judiciously,  like  the  aforesaid  cantor  oil; 
for  overwork  and  underplay  for  the  growing  child  is  abominable. 

Think  of  the  crop  of  fragrant  memories  that  become  a  lifetime 
heritage  to  the  child  brought  up  on  a  farm.  On  a  stony  hilltop,  an 
old  New  England  farm,  I  spent  my  youthful  days.  The  flavor  of 
wintergreen  and  sassafras  and  birch  and  slippery  elm  lingers  in  my 
mouth  to-day,  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  scenes  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  Again  I  sit  in  the  old  schoolhouse  and  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  fields  of  ripening  grain  that  “crinkle  like  a  lake”  in 
the  soft  summer  breezes — a  wonderful  picture  that  has  hung  on  the 
walls  of  memory  for  five  decades! 

Not  the  least  of  farm  memories  is  the  recollection  of  the  spring  by 
the  wayside,  where  the  thirsty  farm  folk  who  passed  by,  paused  to 
quench  their  thirst.  Even  in  a  drouth,  when  other  springs  failed,  the 
flow  of  this  spring  seemed  unquenchable  in  its  delicious  coolness  and 
purity.  How  sweet  was  the  draught  that  we  drank  from  the  coconut 
shell  that  always  companied  with  the  spring — the  temperate  and  the 
tropic  zone  combined  to  give  their  exquisite  flavoring  to  the  old  spring. 

The  wealth  of  clover  blossoms  and  the  busy  bees,  the  odor  of  the 
new-mown  hay,  how  the  memories  of  them  flow. back  to  me  like  in¬ 
cense  from  the  old  farm  days.  The  memories  of  yellow  jacket  and 
bumblebee  are  more  pointed  and  painful,  but  the  pain  of  a  sting  is 
soon  forgotten  while  the  delightful  memories  will  abide  forever. 
The  haymow  where  my  sister  and  myself  wrestled,  or  turned  somer¬ 
saults  from  the  great  hand-hewed  beams  into  the  fragrant  hay — how 
vivid  these  memories. 

There  are  no  columns  of  steel,  no  mountains  of  cement,  no  huge 
sky  scrapers  that  rise,  like  some  modern  Tower  of  Babel,  to  deny  us 
even  a  glimpse  of  nature  in  her  grace  and  purity.  Fortunate  the 
children  who  have  the  privileges  and  joys  of  the  farm  bound  in  their 
bundle  of  life — will  it  not  prove  a  lifetime  heritage? — G.  W.  Tuttle. 


according  to  his  ability.  If  a  man  proves  his 
worth  he  is  given  a  good  salary.  If  another 
is  not  worth  so  much  he  is  paid  less.  This 
would  cause  jealousies  in  such  a  corporation 
as  Mr.  Mosher  suggests.  Then  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  work,  if  I  understand  his  plan,  there 
would  be  some  persons  who  would  stand 
back  expecting  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
other  fellow’s  work. 

If  a  person  is  placed  in  a  position  that  he 
will  reap  the  entire  benefits  of  his  labor,  it 
is  an  incentive  to  do  his  best.  There  are 
some  persons  who  seem  to  be  afraid  to  help 
along  a  worthy  enterprise  that  would  benefit 
themselves  because  they  fear  that  others  will 
reap  a  part  of  the  reward  of  their  labor. 

There  are  others  who  watch  for  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  the  other  fellow 
and  they  usually  find  such  op¬ 
portunities  in  corporations. 

Such  selfishness  and  designing 
has  wrecked  many  a  worthy  en¬ 
terprise  and  I  think  the  corpora¬ 
tion  suggested  would  prove  a 
means  of  furnishing  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  for  this  reason  would 
fail. — A.  J.  Legg,  West  Virginia. 


All  is  Not  Gold  tha<^  Glitters 


I 


work  a  little  easier  than  if  they  were  work¬ 
ing  as  individuals.  There  is  more  time  to 
talk  over  problems  and  less  action  taken. 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  they,  using  a  slang 
expression,  simply  “pass  the  buck.” 

Present  day  farming  is  conducted  on  a 
very  close  margin.  It  is  usually  impossible 
for  farm  managers  and  overseers  to  actually 
earn  their  wages.  In  other  words  farming 
does  not  warrant  paying  high  wages  and  the 
placing  of  high  overhead  expense. 

Mr.  Mosher’s  plan  for  concentrating  his 
help  on  a  rainy  day  or  for  the  harvest  of  cer¬ 
tain  crops  such  as  wheat  or  hay  has  some 
drawbacks.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
hire  all  general  utility  men  as  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive.  For  instance  one  might  hire 
a  good  chicken  man  that  would  not  be  of 
much  value  in  the  harvest  field,  packing 
apples,  taking  care  of  the  dairy  or  vice  versa. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the 
men  on  the  road  trucking  or  hauling  almost 
continually  on  such  a  large  place  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  from  experience  that  the  manager 
would  encounter  some  difficulty  getting  those 
men  to  thrash  grain  or  clean  out  chicken 
houses.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  for  a 
manager  to  try  and  do  this,  although  I  agree 
that  a  certain  number  of  general  utility  men 
could  be  jumped  from  one  job  to  another  to 
very  good  advantage. 

I  know  of  one  corporation  which  owns 
ab<^iat^^^grms  averaging  100  to  150  acres 
,,are  managed  by  one  man  with 


farm  products  under  their  present  scheme 
of  management. 

The  bosses  and  general  utility  labor  hired 
by  a  large  corporation  on  the  average  are 
looking  for  a  soft  snap  and ‘will  be  able  to 
get  away  with  it  much  easier  than  when  em¬ 
ployed  by  an  individual  farmer.  The  bosses 
will  work  in  their  friends  and  petty  politics 
will  be  played  all  along  the  line. 

Crops  and  farm  products  are  too  uncer¬ 
tain  in  yield  and  price  to  run  a  farm  on  a 
business  basis  similar  to  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  together  with  the  necessary  high 
overhead  are  the  two  main  reasons  why  a 
large  farm  corporation  will  not  succeed. — 
Harold  R.  Hitchings,  Onondaga,  County, 
N.  Y. 


READ  with  keen  interest  your 
splendid  editorial  of  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  “Wrong  Cannot  Cor¬ 
rect  Wrong”  and  rejoice  to  know 
how  many  farmers  will  read  it. 

In  the  last  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  I  have  of  course  had  many 
callers  at  my  office  in  the  bank, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  three 
of  them,  all  men,  and  big  men  in 
their  different  vocations.  The 
first  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  a 
man  I  have  known  for  some  years. 
He  looked  pale,  and  careworn  and 
tired,  and  he  told  me  he  had  wor¬ 
ried  much  about  his  business  of 
late.  I  shall  never  be  worth  what 
this  man  is  so  far  as  money  goes. 
He  is  younger  than  I  am  and  yet 
his  hair  is  getting  white.  I 
wouldn’t  change  places  with  him, 
and  yet  when  I  was  a  farmer  I 


Corporation  Farming  Has  Too 
Many  “If si” 


A 


CAREFUL  reading  of  R.  E.  Mosher’s 
plan  for  corporation  farming  looks  all 
right  in  theory  and  probably  would  be 
all  right  if  the  corporation  consisted  of 
stockholders,  all  of  whom  were  persons  of 
business  ability  and  all  could  lay  aside  all 
selfishness  and  would  all  work  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise.  However,  in  practice 
such  a  company  would  be  hard  to  organize 
without  getting  in  some  persons  who  would 
seek  every  opportunity  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  others.  A  successful  corporation  pays 
everyone  who  a  compensation 


used  to  think  how  easily  he  has  acquired  his 
wealth  and  become  head  of  a  big  business. 

Another  was  an  engineer  on  a  local  rail¬ 
road.  He  has  reached  the  stage  where  he 
has  the  largest  passenger  engine  on  the  road. 
He  has  a  night  run  and  a  very  fast  one,  but 
he  too  looked  tired,  and  a  bit  careworn.  He 
had  a  long  deep  scar  on  his  cheek  and  neck, 
and  he  walked  with  a  decided  hitch  in  his 
gait.  I  knew  this  was  because  some  years 
ago  he  was  in  a  wreck,  and  had  a  miraculous 
escape.  As  he  sat  by  my  desk  he  told  me 
that  two  nights  before  when  he  stepped  off 
of  his  engine  at  the  end  of  his  fast  run,  with 
a  train  of  ten  cars,  several  of  which  were 
filled  with  sleeping  passengers,  he  felt  so 
nervous  and  tired  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
little  vacation  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  is 
getting  big  pay. 

The  third  man  I  have  in  mind  was  a 
farmer.  He  was  weather  beaten,  hale  and 
hearty,  but  his  hard  work  for  the  last  two 
years  had  brought  him  but  little,  too  little, 
for  all  the  work  he  had  done.  He  was  some¬ 
what  discouraged,  but  he  said  “If  I  can  get 
through  another  year,  I  am  in  hopes  I  may 
make  good  yet,  for  I  hate  to  move  to  town 
with  my  family,  even  if  I  can  get  more  pay.” 

I  sincerely  hope  that  he  and  thousands  of 
other  good  farmers  will  continue  to  think 
this  way,  for  if  they  don’t,  conditions  are 
bound  to  be  serious  in  this  agricultural  coun¬ 
try  of  ours. 

(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Get  to  market  early 


The  early  truck  brings  the  top  prices.  The 
use  of  1000  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  will  frequently  add  as  much  as  $100  an  acre 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  because  it  will  not  only 
increase  the  yield  per  acre,  but  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  bring  it  on  the  market 
earlier  than  otherwise.  There  are  two  things  to 
remember:  first,  pin  your  faith  to  a  reliable  old 
brand  like  Royster’s;  and  second,  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  in  large  enough  quantities  per  acre  to  in¬ 
sure  worthwhile  results. 


For  helpful  information  about  fertilizer,  write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

tkld  f^edTvriilizers 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Growing 
Is  Profitable  If  You  Use 


Garrahan’s  Seed 


CABBAGE 


ON  E  POUND .  .  . 

$10.00 

HALF  POUND.. 

.  3.00 

QUARTER  LB .  . 

.■5.00 

ONE  OUNCE .  .  . 

1.00 

CELERY 

ONE  POUND.  .  . 

.$20.00 

HALF  POUND.  . 

10.00 

QITARTER  LB.  . 

H.OO 

ONE  OUNCE .  .  . 

.  2.00 

Garrahan’s  Easy  Blanching  Celery  Seed,  grown 
under  my  personal  supervision  on  my  owh  fall, 
blanches  early  with  a  golden  yellow  heart.  As 
a  late  celery  it  keeps  well  until  the  holidays.  It’s 
very  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  rich  nutty  flavor; 
very  unform  in  size  and  is  free  from  pithy  stalks. 

Garrahan’s  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  (developed 
into  large,  sturdy  heads  like  the  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field),  is  winning  wide  favor.  Simply  enclose 
your  bank  reference  with  your  order.  Pay  nje 
when  your  crops  are  grown  and  you  are  satisfied 
my  Seed  is  worth  its  cost.  You  are  to  be  the  judge. 


C.  E.  GARRAHAN 

MARKET  GARDENER 

393  Northampton  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Alienas  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making:  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERKIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  Duy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 


It  is  the  roost  complete  book  of  its  kind— thorouahly  relia- 
ile.  It’s  free  to  any  one  interested.  Writeforcopytoday. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Markets*.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


Where  Pessimists  Are  Rare 

Mixing  Optimists,  Milking  Machines  and  Investments 


Recently  i  attend¬ 
ed  a  meeting  of  the 
Mannsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Grange,  one 
of  the  strong  subordinates  in  New  York. 
It  was  organized  Oct.  23,  1873,  and  will 
be  qualified  for  a  semi-centennial  next 
fall.  They  have  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  capacious  Grange  homes  in  our 
State  and  a  membership  of  over  400 
prosperous,  high-class  people..  The  de¬ 
gree  work,  with 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


CLOYER 


ANDTIHOTHY 


BARGAIN 


Red  Glover  and  Timothy  mlxed>>the  atandard 
ffraues  cannot  be  surpassed  for  hay  and  pas- 
tore  Contains  (rood  per  cent  clover,  just  ngrht 

*  to  sow.  Thorouerhiy  cleaned  and  sold  on  approv- 
I  al.  subject  to  ffovernment  test.  Ask  for  this  mix¬ 
ed  seed  if  you  want  our  greatest  bargain.  iHave 
Pure  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  and  all 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds  Buy  now .  Prices  are  ad- 

*  vaocing  SAMPLES  and  lifi-p.  catalog  FREE. 

a.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  615  Clarinda,  Iowa 


4 


50 

Per; 

bu.' 


TWUSAM 


Seed  for  test- 
Inif.  Wonder¬ 
ful  White  An¬ 
nual  Sweet 
Clover.  Most 
prodaeti  VC 
crop  known. 
B!c  money 
i  n  srowine: 
Hubam. 


tableaux  and  a 
highly  trained 
drill  team  gave  an 
artistic  setting 
one  cannot  forget. 
As  I  studied  the 
hall,  the  people, 
old  and  young, 
and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  developed, 
I  couldn’t  believe 
that  I  was  still  in 
the  same  country 
that  contains  the 
hardships  we 
read  about  every 
day  in  the  news 


H.  E.  COOK 

columns  of  the  daily  press  and  in  our 
farm  papers.  Not  one  word,  not  even 
an  expression  denoting  disappoint¬ 
ments,  was  heard  or  seen.  How  could 
it  be  at  a  time,  too,  when  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  great  agricultural  crisis 
and  .producing  crops  and  products  at 
far  below  cost? 

Were  these  people  so  provincial  that 
they  had  not  heard  of  an  agricultural 
depression,  or  were  they  getting  more 
for  their  products  than  the  rest  of  us, 
that  gave  them  this  easy,  contented 
air?  How  am  I  to  coordinate  this  com¬ 
munity  with  the  things  I  read  about? 


One  may  have  the 
most  practical  theo¬ 
ries,  but  they  are  of  no  use  until  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted  into  the  system  and 
plans  for  the  day.  Of  course,  where 
the  owner  is  the  milker,  he  can  make 
quick  adjustments,  at  times  uncon¬ 
sciously,  because  he  is  both  theorist 
and  practitioner  combined.  But  where 
one  party  works  out  the  idea  and  an¬ 
other  makes  the  application  the  idea 
must  be  systematized  before  it  will  pay. 

I  find  the  most  ideal  methods  and  the 
largest  crops  are  not  always  the  most 
profitable  ones.  I  have  milked  three 
times  a  day  and  made  an  increase  of 
milk  flow  thereby,  partly  because  of 
more  frequent  milking  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  fed  more  grain.  But  in  our 
present  business  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
get  all  of  our  cow  washing  and  milking 
outfit  into  action  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  scrubbing  and  sterilizing  in¬ 
volved  three  times  each  day.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  “system”  in  indus¬ 
trial  life.  Well,  it’s  equally  important 
in  farm  life,  when  a  monthly  check 
must  be.  made  out  foy  every  movement, 
however  small  or  insignificant  it  may  be. 

:i<  ^ 

There  are  some  things  I  would  change 
if  the  power  was  at  hand.  One  is  to 
stop  sending  so  many  spare  dollars  out 
of  our  own  communities  and  off  our 
own  farms  to  be  invested  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  activity  and  place  on  the  map. 

As  a  rule,  the  individual  amounts  are 
small,  but  the  aggregate  is  large.  I 
have  no  way  of  finding  out  what  per¬ 
centage  returns  interest,  what  amount  \ 
does  not  pay  dividends,  nor  how  much 
of  the  principal  is  lost  forever,  nor  is 
it  particularly  important  that  I  should 


Where  Real  Pessimists  Are  Scarce 


Every  farmer  ehould  know  aboat  It. 
Don’t  delay.  Our  seeds  northern 
^owDy  recleaned  and  ertified.  Abac* 
lutely  dependable.  Nothing  better. 
Oar  price  lowest  yet.  Write  for  free 
sample.  62-p,  catalog  and  circular  de- 
Bcribing  this  wonderful  crop.  Have 
Glover.  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  etc. 

Field  Seed  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


American 
Dept.  1015 


CCrn  DATATflKQ  Dibble’s  Russet  and  No.  9. 

OCLU  iUiAlUCJ  Burton  N,  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  ASHES 


Hard  |Wood,  Unleached, 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHAl 


S13.(X) 


I  am  not  going  to  try,  for  it  isn’t  worth 
while.  But  simply  to  say  that  here  is 
a  fine  farming  section  largely  devoted 
to  dairying,  with  a  uniformly  steady, 
reasonable  income  for  the  years  past, 
with  savings  of  one  sort  or  another 
made  each  in  their  own  way  to  tide  over 
any  lean  time  that  might  by  chance 
come  along.  Whatever  the  size  of  my 
complaining  streak  when  I  left  home, 
it  was  very  much  reduced  after  a  visit 
to  this  place. 

:K  *  *  * 

Probably  growing  out  of  the  fact 
we  are  making  certified  milk  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  I  get  occasional  inquiries 
in  regard  to  their  practicability  in  com¬ 
parison  with  hand  milking.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  I  wouldn’t  advise  anyone  to 
install  a  milker,  or  not  to  do  so.  We 
have,  I  think  without  question,  proven 
that  they  can  be  kept  clean  by  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  Geneva  methods,  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Breed  and  his  co-work¬ 
ers.  Our  milking  is  not  a  family  job, 
but  is  done  entirely  by  paid  labor,  and 
less  and  less  do  we  get  men  who  like 
to  milk  by  hand  and  who  are  thorough 
hand  milkers.  I  know  very  well  that  not 
every  cow  takes  kindly  to  giving  her  full¬ 
est  milk  flow'  to  the  mechanical  milker. 

We  find  cows  that  are  shrinking  pre¬ 
maturely  and  by  changing  to  hand 
milking  the  shrinkage  will  be  checked 
and  sometimes  a  gain  is  made.  We  are 
trying  now  to  partially  at  least  take 
care  of  this  problem  by  changing  them 
to  a  stable  used  as  an  overflow  or  auxil¬ 
iary  stable  not  equipped  with  a  milker 
and  often  by  milking  them  by  hand  in 
he  regular  milking  stables. 


know,  but  the  important  thing  I  do 
know  is,  that  if  for  only  a  single  year 
we  could  have  these  savings  spent  lo¬ 
cally  on  farms,  buildings  and  live  stock, 
an  observer  driving  through  would  com¬ 
ment  on  the  transformation. 

So  far  as  farmers  are  concerned, 
there  ^eems  to  be  a  false  notion,  that  is, 
it  seems  to  me  like  a  false  notion,  that 
these  foreign  or  away-from-the-farm 
investments  have  the  earmarks  of  real 
wealth,  while  the  same  amount  put 
into  fertilizers,  or  drainage,  or  im¬ 
proved  working  equipment  in  the  home 
and  on  the  farm,  is  that  much  more 
farming,  and  is  locked  up 'once  for  all. 
I’ll  wager,  to  speak  in  up-to-date  busi¬ 
ness  terms,  that  the  total  amount  spent 
at  home  in  any  county  in  New  York 
State  'will  be  more  of  a  “liquid  asset” 
dollar  for  dollar  than  the  money  sent 
out  through  our  well-organized  Bank 
Bonding  Departments,  and  surely  there 
are  vast  sums  being'  taken  by  these 
agencies  because  leading  banks  now 
conduct  a  Bond  Department. 

I  suppose  this  idea  will  be  criticised  as 
an  effort  to  hamper  the  development  of 
industry,  but  why,  pray  tell,  should  we 
not  care  for  home  industry  first?  E  :ery 
dollar  we  spend  on  our  farms  changes 
hands  many  times  right  at  home,  and 
a  good  many  people  get  a  little  of  it, 
but  when  it  goes  away  for  investment 
no  one  here  gets  a  farthing  out  of  it, 
and  actually  we  are  letting  our  locality 
get  ragged  and  helping  to  put  a  fringe 
on  some  place  we  have  no  interest  in. 
I  suppose  this  question,  after  all,  re¬ 
solves  itself  down  to  a  ca.a£-.of  local 
pride.  Let  us  have  moj 
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Pruning  the  Pear 

Quality  and  Quantity  Call  for  Winter  Work 


There  is  no  variety 
of  fruit  grown  that 
so  rewards  in  flavor  as  well  as  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  and  even  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  does  the  pear^  Why,  then,  neg¬ 
lect  this  type  of  tree  and  let  it  develop 


spur  is  on  five  year  old  wood  from  a 
fifteen  year  old  tree 

regardless  of  shape  and  without  repres¬ 
sive  pruning  which  is  so  necessary? 

The  pear  is  pruned  dilferently  through¬ 
out  various  periods  of  its  growth 
because  it  varies  in  its  habits  of  growth. 
One  habit  that  seems  common  to  all 
varieties  of  pears  is  the  production  of 
fruit  on  spurs.  Seldom  does  the  pear  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  on  the  terminal  buds.  Its  fruit 
spurs  (Fig.  1)  are  located  well  in  on  the 
branches  and  along  the  leader  stems. 

The  object  then,  is  to  prune  and  train 
that  it  may  have  a  well  balanced  head 
with  strong  well  arranged  branches  and 
thus  prevent  breaking  when  the  tree  is 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  This  manner 
will  also  facilitate  spraying,  thinning, 
and  harvesting. 

Any  pear  tree  that  is  pruned  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  sunshine  and  air  has 
less  chance  of  disease  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold  and  the  fruit  buds  are  more  evenly 
distributed.  It  is  true  that  more  fruit 
buds  and  flowers  may  be  formed  on  an 
unpruned  tree  but  they  are  frequently 
out  of  reach  and  the  fruit  produced  is 
inferior  in  quality  and  size  as  well  as 
in  beauty.  While  sunshine  and  air  are 
both  important  factors  in  fruit  produc¬ 
tion,  one  must  not  cut  out  the  branches 
so  as  to  expose  the  bark  to  the  direct 


Fig.  2. — On  left,  Fruit  buds  on  the 
ends  of  spurs.  On  right.  Leaf  buds  on 
the  previous  year  growth 

I’ays  of  the  sun.  This  frequently  causes 
sun  scald  which  injures  the  growth 
and  health  of  the  tree  and  diminishes 
Ii’uit  production. 

A  Danger  of  Too  Severe  Pruning 

Too  severe  pruning  frequently  en¬ 
courages  a  growth  of  water  sprouts 
along  the  limbs  which  if  allowed  to 
grow  will  form  such  a  tangled  mass 
that  the  fruit  buds  and  spurs  soon  fail 
to  function.  If  the  tree  is  weak  and 


only  makes  a  growth 
of  two  or  three  inches 
in  a  season,  severe  pruning  will  some¬ 
times  stimulate  vigorous  growth,  pro¬ 
viding  the  plant  is  free  from  insects 
and  disease ,  and  planted  in  the  right 
type  of  soil  and  drained. 

In  building  a  young  pear  tree  the 
lower  branches  are  cut  considerably  less 
than  the  upper  branches,  not  only  to 
give  the  tree  the  desired  form  but  to 
throw  the  strength  into  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  the  lower  limbs. 
This  practice  is  quite  important  because 
in  developing  the  lower  limbs,  one  also 
encourages  the  growth  of  fruit  spurs. 

The  pear  tree  may  be  pruned  any 
time  during  the  dormant  period  which 
is  approximately  from  November 
through  April.  It  has  been  found  that 
pear  tre^s  pruned  in  March  and  April 
will  heal  over  the  wounds  much  faster 
than  wounds  made  in  November  and 
allowed  to  dry  during  the  winter.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  large  limbs;  it 
matters  but  little  when  small  limbs  are 
cut  off  providing  the  buds  are  not  out. 

Shaping  the  Head 

In  training  or  shaping  the  head  one 
must  select  one  of  the  following  forms: 
The  pyramidal  form,  the  natural  forms 
or  the  vase  form. 

The  pyramidal  form  seems  to  be  most 
popular  among  commercial  growers  and 
it  certainly  is  practical  where  a  tree 
like  the  Kieffer  bears  a  heavy  crop. 


Fig.  3. — A  neglected  pear  (Kieffer) 
pruned  back.  Note  the  long  fruit 
spurs  along  the  limbs  and  trunk. 
Pruning  in  this  case  does  not  retard 
bearing  but  encourages  fit 

\ 

This  seems  to  be  the  natural  shape  of 
the  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett,  Sheldon 
and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  In  pruning 
and  training  a  tree  to  the  pyramidal 
form  a  single ,  upright  shoot  which  de¬ 
velops  one  year  from  the  time  of  bud¬ 
ding  should  have  about  one-half  of  its 
growth  removed.  The  second  year,  one 
of  the  upper  buds  will  take  the  place 
of  the  main  shoot  and  elongate  while  a 
number  of  secondary  branches  will 
form  mostly  well  up  on  the  central 
shoot.  The  short  and  weaker  branches 
will  be  near  the  ground.  Three  to  five 
of  these  lower  secondary  branches 
should  be  selected  and  cut  back  to  from 
three  to  six  inches  from  the  leader.  The 
upper  branches  should  be  cut  back  and 
the  strength  thrown  into  the  lower 
limbs. 

The  next  pruning  of  this  same  form 
in  early  spring,  is  carried  out  by  select-  ‘ 
ing  the  leader  and  cutting  it  back  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  force  the  growth  of  buds 
which  form  the  next  whorl  of  limbs. 
With  any  of  the  standard  varieties 
(Bartlett)  this  group  or  whorl  of 
branches  should  not  be  over  16  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  Orientals 
(Kieffer)  should  develop  the  whorl  of 
limbs  not  more  than  20  inches  from  the 
surface  while  the  Dwarf  varieties  are 
started  about  one  foot  above  the  surface 
soil.  Each  group  of  branches  or  whorls 
of  branches  should  be  pruned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  longer  than  the  whorl 
immediately  above  it.  The  lower 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Kodak  kVelcomes  TVinter 


There’s  a  tang  to  the  air  and  a  zest  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  give  life  and  action  to  the  pictures  you  make. 

Winter  prints  contribute  prized  pages  to  your 
album. 

And  it’s  all  easy  the  Kodak  way — and  all  fun. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^o  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Wf. 


uys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

fox  An,  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  mucfi  wall  paper 
io  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

is  Wall  Paper  Book  FRE  E 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1 923.0.  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Mont^omersr  W^rd  &  Co. 


CH  iCA.OO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITV 


PORTLAND  ORE.. 


saint  PAUL 


Strawberry  Plants,  IJaspberries, 
lilackberry.  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparasus.  Khubarb.  Trees — 
Fruit,  fiiit.  Shade.  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs.  Vines,  Boses,  Shrul)ber>.  etc. 

Write  tor  fo-ieen  uvd  houkiet  howto  grow  eventthing  t'roni  ih,  vureeri/. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y, 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ifi’lSdVaT 

ties,  ST 7.').  Guaranteed  tirst-elass  or  money  refunded. 
Catalog.  MBS.  FILKXA  WOOLF.  Allkgan.  Mioh. 


CL0YER2f 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick - 
supply  limited— market  advancing.  Buy  now*>your  grass  seed  - 
our  prices  subject  to  change.  Have  wonderful  values  in  guaian- 
teed  high  OTade  tested  Iowa  grown  Clover.  Also  Sweet  Clover 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Hubam  and  all  farm  and  garden  seeds.  Our 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES, 
special  prices  and  116* page  catalog. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  its,  Clarinda,  low^ 
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With  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  good 
return  this  year— and  the  i^t  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy.  Sis-Yleldlng,  MIchlsan-Grown 


As  Thoy 


Grows 


'  Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
best  in  seeds— gives  cultural  directions 
—shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Field  Seeds 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today — It’s  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

810  Mechanic  St.  (48)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Certified 
if  Blue  Tag  v 
~  Seed  Potatoes  ' 

are  guaranteed  to  be  healthy,  high  yielding 
and  free  of  mixture. 

For  six  years  the  potato  acreage  certified 
by  this  association  has  averaged  over  200 
bushels  per  acre,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  state. 

“Much  superior  to  ordinary  stock.” — Oswego 
County  Farm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

“It  is  dependable.” — Dutchess  County  Farm 
Bureau  Ass’n. 

“Has  given  more  uniform  potatoes  and  a  better 
■  yield.” — Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

“Gave  us  an  average  increase  of  64.5  bushels 
over  the  local  varieties.”— Warren  County  B’arm 
Bureau  Ass’n. 

“It  is  good  business  to  buy  seed  from  crops  that 
have  been  inspected  by  specialists  and  certified  as 
suitable  seed.” — Onondaga  County  Farm  Bureau 
Ass’n. 

The  Blue  'Tag  on  every  Bag  certifies  that  the 
stock  has  passed  three  inspections  by  specialists 
from  Cornell. 

Write  us  the  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  you  will 
need  and  the  variety  you  prefer.  Attractive  prices 
will  be  quoted  by  return  mail. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Asa’n, 

^^^^S^^B^neBldgMSyracuse^i^^ 


Inc. 


Early  Plants— Early  Prices 

Growers^  Association  Betters  Market  Conditions 


No  part  of  the  gard¬ 
ener’s  yearly  duties 
calls  for  a  higher  type  of  workmanship 
than  the  growing  of  early  plants  which 
are  to  be  set  out  for  the  first  crops  and 

which  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  to 
skim  the  cream 
of  the  early 
markets.  The 
man  who  grows 
wheat  out  west 
assumes  little  re¬ 
sponsibility  be¬ 
yond  meager 
preparation  of  soil 
and  the  purchase 
and  planting  of 
seed.  The  rest  he 
leaves  to  nature. 
The  man  who 
grows  plants 
under  glass  un¬ 
dertakes  to  guide 
them  along  lines  which  are  not  natural. 
His  control  is  relatively  complete.  He 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  character 
of  the  soil,  for  temperature,  moisture 
and  ventilation,  all  in  addition  to  the 
selecting  and  planting  of  seed. 

Comparatively  few  plant  growers  are 
masters  of  their  art.  Too  many  have 
failed  to  form  a  clear  cut  picture  of  the 
kind  of  plant  that  they  want.  Even 
possessing  such  a  picture,  they  have 
failed  to  analyze  the  part  which  each 
factor  plays  in  bringing  the  picture  into 
reality.  As  evidence  one  needs  merely 
to  glance  at  the  quality  of  plants  so 
often  set  in  the  field.  Ofttimes  they 
are  soft,  spindling  and  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  and  wind;  ofttimes  they  are 
over  hardened  to  the  point  of  stunting, 
and  so  unable  to  spring  into  rapid 
growth  with  the  first  line  days.  Seldom 
do  they  posses  the  uniformity  which  is 
the  prime  test  of  a  real  workman  and 
which  insures  worth-while  quantities 
for  early  sale  and  not  a  mere  scatter¬ 
ing  from  the  patch. 

Soil  for  Plant  Growing 

The  time  to  prepare  soil  for  plant 
growing  is  eighteen  months  in  advance. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
blend — not  a  mere  mixture — that  will 
be  light  and  friable,  will  contain  ample 
humus  and  plant  food,  will  drain 
readily  and  dry  off  quickly  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  a 
fair  degree  of  moisture  for  the  young 
plants.  A  soil  that  dries  too  readily 
requires  too  much  labor  in  watering. 
A  soil  that  holds  too  much  water  can¬ 
not  be  readily  dried  out  when  there  is 
a  period  of  cloudy  weather.  The  result 
is  rapid,  soft  growth  if  not  actual  damp¬ 
ing  off.  Soil  for  seedlings  requires 
comparatively  little  plant  food  but  when 
plants  are  nearly  ready  for  the  field, 
they  are  closely  crowded  and  they 
make  heavy  demand  on  the  nutrients 
to  be  found  in  the  pot  or  flat  or  cold 
frame.  Well  rotted  manure  and  bone 
meal  are  excellent. 

When  a  compost  heap  is  started 
months  in  advance,  the  basis  may  well 
be  dense  sod  cut  from  a  sandy  loam 
soil.  This  is  heaped  up  with  an  equal 
amount  of  manure,  is  kept  moist  and 
is  turned  occasionally  to  insure  uniform 
decay. 

The  soil  at  hand  in  February  may 
be  modified  by  the  thorough  mixing  in 
of  very  well  rotted  manure,  or  of  sand, 
or  of  bone  meal,  according  to  need,  but 
such  a  soil  can  never  equal  a  good 
compost. 

When  to  Sow  Seed 

Definite  rules  in  plant  growing  are 
out  of  the  question.  Some  like  to  start 
early  and  grow  the  plants  very  slowly. 
This  takes  valuable  space,  much  care 
and  extra  coal,  all  of  which  might  be 
used  for  lettuce  production.  Others 
grow  the  plants  quickly  and  depend 
upon  the  last  few  weeks  for  hardening. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered 
merely  as  a  starting  point  for  experi¬ 
ence.  Assume  a  place  where  the  aver¬ 
age  date  of  last  killing  frost  is  about 
May  10  (If  you  do  not  know,  ask  the 
weather  bureau  or  consult  a  frost  map.) 
Tomatoes  are  usually  set  outdoors  two 
to  three  weeks  later  than  this,  and  cab¬ 
bage  three  to  four  weeks  earlier.  Fine, 
twice-transplanted  tomato  plants  can  be 
grown  in  eight  to  ten  weeks.  Cabbage, 
is  transplanted  but  once,  and  can  be 


brought  through  and 
hardened  in  8  weeks. 
Growing  plants  in  less  time  calls  for 
higher  temperature  and  more  water.  The 
longer  time  calls  for  lower  temperature, 
less  water  and  more  ventilation.  Six 
weeks  is  enough  for  lettuce  and  beet 
plants.  Peppers  and  egg  plants  are 
handled  about  like  tomatoes,  but  they 
require  more  care.  Melons  when  start¬ 
ed  under  glass,  are  shifted  only  to  the 
field  and  four  weeks  is  sufficient. 

New  York  Market  Gardeners  Making 
Progress 

The  New  York  Market  Growers 
Association,  W.  L.  Hundertmark,  Mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  striving  for  some  months 
to  better  conditions  for  farmers  on 
Wallabout  and  Gansevoort  markets. 
The  interest  of  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  New  York  was  enlisted 
and  a  committee  of  that  organization 
made  a  study  of  the  situation.  Their 
report  has  not  been  issued  and  will 
doubtless  carry  considerable  weight. 
They  recommend  that  speculators  be 
excluded  from  the  use  of  space  intended 
solely  for  producers.  They  also  recom¬ 
mend  adequate  comfort  stations  and 
water  supply,  that  roofs  be  built  over 
the  stands,  and  that  carrier  service  and 
charges  be  regulated.  Action  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  an  ordinance 
intended  to  legalize  the  special  privi¬ 
leges  which  the  speculators  have 
acquired  to  the  detriment  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  has  been  delayed. 

Vegetables  in  Cornell  Farmers  Week 
Program 

Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell  is  set  aside 
as  a  time  when  the  farmer  may  journey 
to  Ithaca  and  learn  what  the  staff  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  may  have 
that  might  be  of  service  to  him.  A  full 
schedule  for  four  days,  February  13  to 
16,  deals  with  commercial  and  home 
gardening,  including  potatoes.  Among 
the  topics  listed  are:  Vegetable  Crops 
for  the  General  Farmer;  Standards  and 
Grades  for  Vegetables;  Better  Seed, 
Asparagus,  Celery  and  Cabbage,  beside 
talks  on  insect  and  disease  enemies. 
The  New  York  State  Seed  Potato 
Growers’  Association  is  to  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  this  time  and  there 
are  to  be  a  number  of  sessions  devoted 
to  the  production  and  selling  of  this 
crop.  The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  is  to  take  charge 
of  an  afternoon  session,  developing  the 
service  that  growers  may  gain  through 
organization.  Full  program  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

State  Growers  Plan  Annual  Meeting 

The  .New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  plans  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Syracuse  the  first 
week  of  March.  Detailed  announcement 
will  appear  later.  This  organization  has 
much  to  offer  New  York  growers  and 
the  trip  to  Syracuse  is  worth  while  to 
take  advantage  of  its  service,  to  help 
develop  its  activities  and  for  the  sake 
of  meeting  and  comparing  notes  with 
gardeners  from  all  over  the  state 

SPRAYING  FOR  PEACH  LEAF 
CURL 

ELMER  WHITTAKER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  curling  of  the  leaves,  which  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  early  summer,  is  a 
serious  matter,  even  though  the  trees 
put  forth  new  leaves.  The  curled  leaves 
weaken  the  tree.  Leaf  curl  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  lives  over  winter 
on  the  bark  and  buds,  and  attacks  the 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  buds  “break.” 

Dormant  spraying  is  necessary  to 
prevent  it.  Commercial  lime-sulphur 
used  at  the  rate  and  strength  of  1  to  8, 
is  the  only  effective  preventative.  It 
may  be  applied  before  the  buds  “break” 
in  order  to  be  effective.  Much  of  the 
spraying  done  for  curl  is  useless  be¬ 
cause  -it  is  done  too  late.  If  the  pro¬ 
tective  covering  of  the  buds  has  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  green  shows  as  little  as 
one-eighth  inch,  it  is  too  late  to  use 
the  spray.  Another  effective  spray  is 
Bordeaux  mixture,  5-5-5().  Both  of 
these  sprays  must  be  applied  after  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  or  before 
the  buds  hurst  in  the  spring. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY.  ConicH's  two  favorites. 
Featherston  No.  7,  six  I'ow.  Aliilia,  two  row.  For 
description  see  our  advertiseiiieiit  .laiuiary  20th 
issue  or  send  for  circular.  I’ricc,  Featherston 
No.  7,  $2.00;  Alpha,  $2.2.5. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS,  cleaned  throitsh 
thorouRhly  equipped  warehouse  and  treated  for 
prevention  of  .smut.  Varieties — Cornellian.  Vlclor.v. 
Crown  and  Golden  Itain.  For  deacription  see  our 
advertisement  .Tanuary  2Uth  issue  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.-  All  varieties,  $1..50  per  Iriisliel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  firown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fielils. 

I’edigreed  Cornell  Eleven  and  Improved  Oil  Dent. 
For  description  see  our  adverti.sement  .lauuary  2Uth 
issue  or  .send  for  circular.  Screened,  $:i.uo  per 
hushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate  planting, 
$5.00  per  bushel. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bld.s  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  hushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER.  Scarified,  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York.  Price, 
small  lots,  50  cents  per  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  prices  bags  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  25%  cash.  3%  may  be  deducted 
it  sending  all  cash  with  order. 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  true  ,'to  name.  Direct  to 
you.  No  dealers — no  agents.  43 
years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

“Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new.  Price  List  which  ejuotes 
new  and  attractive  prices  is  now 
ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1923 
Catalog  today. — NOW. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1 130  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly 
trees 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
•s-None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill-  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 


COPPER 

SULPHATE 

98—100% 

We  quote  attractive  prices.  Special  attention  given 
to  co-operative  buying. 

We  ship  from  any  Atlantic  port  reducing freiglit  cost. 

Arsenical  Spraying  Material 


METEOR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
S8  Park  Place  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sunnyside  strain  of  Number  Nines  selected  12  years. 
Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair  1922.  Flant 
them  to  insure  big  crop  of  smooth  white  potatoes. 
Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request.  Also 
Green  Mts.  and  Cobblers, 

RILEY  BROTHERS 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Nortliern  Grown  Plants, 
ilirect  from  tlie  grinvtir.  riglit 


the  heart  of  tlie  berry  section 


of 


the  State.  Buy  direct  and 
middleman’s  profit.  Get  (resit 
plants  at  grower’s  prices.  Ten  up'' 
varieties.  Our  slogan — Honepy-' 
Quality  —  Keliahility.  Catalogue 
free. 

HEYWOOD  AND  KLIMOVICH 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 
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a  Batch  a  Minute^ 

As  pioneer  mixer 
manufacturers  we 


/  PATENTED  \ 


have  developed  two  _ 
features  that  put  the~ 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a 
class  of  its  own.  1 1  is  the  only  mixer  wit  h  Patent¬ 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
shortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

Gilson  ^freF 

/  (Concrete  M//rer  Easy  XeriTlS 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mixesin  %  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2K  to 
3  cubictcet  ofconcreteatonetimeattherate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixes 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  H.  P.  Engine 
turns  it  easily. 

Only  $43.50 

Thelowest  priced, practical, improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel — lastsalifetime.  Idealforfarmer  or  con¬ 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements, 
no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
your  nametoday  and  getfull 
description  of  this,  the  only 
Reverse  Unloading  Gear 
Mixer,  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co* 
723  7th  Avenue 
West  Bendy  Wisconsin 


jFHHtiKuUt 

jEi^aias  Two 
JGnaiiestMu^r 
Umpfoveniehis 


What  is  the 
easiest  plow 
to  hold? 

LE  ROY 

Why  ? 

Extra  long 
landslide, 
proper 
suction. 

If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


$NASi{ 

60 

hncES 


FEMCE 


on 

•GATES,  posts; 

iROOFlEG-PAINTS 


Rightnowl’m  making  another  SLASH 
,  in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every- 
I  where  to  replace  their  fenpes,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
1 104-page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 

— ^  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

[prices.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
[-Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
Gates,  Roofing  and  I'aints  at  real  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  today.  Jjn,  Brown 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3010.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


1  'J 1 3|  !H  ^ 

Wni  Pay  fo? 

.  In  Two  Weeks 

^  Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  (nan*S' 

time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Wriie  lodiy  for  free  literature.. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

1  ANDERSON.  IND,  U.  S.  A. 


Fine  full-sized  VI 

_8ndbowgivenaccord-  WJ 
I  eg  to  plan  in  our  cata- 
30  packs 

t LOWER  seeds,  10c  ' 

M  pack.  Earn  Big  - 

"lonoy  or  Premiums.  Send  no  money.  We  Trust  You. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  v-19  Lancaster,  Pa. 


What  We  Think  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  Farming 

(Continaied  from  page  89) 

In  years  gone  by  I  have  often  looked 
upon  the  man  getting  large  wages  with 
covetous  eyes,  but  I  am  in  a  position 
now  where  I  can  see  that  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters. 

I  still  own  my  farm  and  have  good 
men  upon  it,  so  I  do  not  feel  entirely 
lost,  and  trust  that  soon  we  shall  see 
more  profit  for  the  farmer.  The 
sooner  the  better  for  all. — Chas.  R. 
Mellon,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Our  Duty  is  to  Help  Enforce  the  Laws 

IN  the  December  23  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  I  read  the  title 
“Wrong’  Cannot  Correct  Wrong.”  I 
read  this  article  with  interest  and  I 
heartily  endorse  your  views  expressed 
concerning  the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Klan  represents  the 
true  American  principle,  though  Rev. 
Billy  Sunday  declared  that  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
American  in  an  address  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  last  winter.  This  was  after 
Klan  members  had  presented  him  pub¬ 
licly  with  a  nice  fat  purse.  It  may  be 
that  “Billy’s”  declaration  was  literally 
true  since  the  Klan  does  not  permit 
foreign  born  citizens  to  join  them.  But 
does  this  represent  the  true  American 
principle  for  which  our  fathers  fought? 
Is  this  the  principle  for  which  Lafayette 
fought  by  the  side  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Baron  DeKalb  and  Count 
Pulaski  died  on  American  soil  fighting 
by  the  side  of  American  born  citizens 
though  all  of  them  were  foreigners?  I 
am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  myself,  but 
when  it  comes  to  an  organization,  the 
main  principles  of  which  are  founded 
upon  prejudice  against  foreign  born 
people  without  regard  to  their  char¬ 
acter  and  against  a  great  church  that 
recognizes  Jesus  Christ  as  the  savior 
of  the  world,  which  sends  out  its  ad¬ 
herents  to  care  for  the  helpless,  the 
poor  and  needy  in  Jesus’  name;  I  am 
suspicious  of  that  organization.  We 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  ourselves 
straight  and  to  do  what  good  we  can 
without  appealing  to  prejudice  against 
others  to  bolster  up  our  own  ideas. 

Again  I  read  on  same  page  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Patrick  Henry:  “It  is  foolish 
to  cry  Peace!  Peace!  when  there  is  no 
peace.”  I  think  this  is  no  less  true 
to-day  than  it  was  when  it  was  uttered, 
but  in  somewhat  a  difierent  way.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Prohibition  Amendment  was 
adopted  the  Government  in  a  way  was 
in  partnership  with  the  whiskey  powers 
by  granting  license,  they  granted  the 
privilege  to  certain  persons  to  make 
drunkards  of  the  balance  of  the  people. 
This  made  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
privileged  class  to  enforce  the  law 
^against  bootleggers,  so  we  had  few 
moonshiners  and  bootleggers.  Now  it 
is  different,  the  privileged  class  must 
either  go  into  other  business  or  else 
turn  bootleggers.  Many  of  them  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  regular 
lawless  bootleggers  organization.  We 
have  men  of  chai'acter  and  principle 
standing  for  law  and  order  and  some 
who  slip  into  places  of  responsibility 
who  court  favors  of  the  lawless  ele¬ 
ment.  Many  otherwise  good  citizens 
are  standing  off  excusing  ourselves  with 
the  declaration  that  it  is  the  officers 
business  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  the 
officers  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  but  he 
cannot  do  this  unsupported.  He  mu.st 
have  help.  We  have  a  State  officer 
in  this  State,  West  Virginia,  in  the 
person  of  W-  G.  Brown,  State  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Commissioner  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  is  honest,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  still  we  have  bootleggers 
and  moonshiners  in  the  State,  b^ut  I 
do  not  think  so  many  as  we  had  a  few 
years  ago.  The  fight  is  on  against  law¬ 
lessness  and  no  good  citizen  should  cry 
peace !  peace !  until  the  law  against 
whiskey  selling  is  properly  respected 
all  over  this  broad  land  of  ours.  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen, 
whether  American  or  foreign  born  to  i 
stand  for  enforcement  of  law?  Can 
we  afford  to  leave  this  enforcement 
of  law  to  an  organization  founded  upo.i 
national  and  religious  prejudices? 


I  should  hate  to  get  along  without  , 
the  good  old  reliable  American  Agr  -  ! 
culturist.  —  H.  R.  Eaton,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y. 


My  Engine 
Do  the 


“I  set  out  to  build  a  farm 
engine  that  would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  didn’t  want.  It 
has  now  been  on  the  market 
six  years,  'rhousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell  me  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I’m  proud  to  have 
this  engine  bear  my  name." 

— A.  Y.  Edwards. 


EDWARDS 

ENGINE 


Th«r«  it  no  other  farm  cnKint 

like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will 
give  from  to  6  H.  P.,  yet 
it  is  so  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  it  easily.  Set  it  any¬ 
where  and  put  it  to  work. 
Change  power  as  needed.  It 
is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6, 
or  IV2  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  IV2,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous.  It  is 
many  engines  in  one.  Operates 
with  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Easy  starting,  no  cranking. 
Low  factory  price — now  lower 
than  before  the  war.  The 
greatest  gas  engine  value  on 
the  market.  And  you  can 
prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction — try 
the  engine  yourself — free  of 
cost  or  obligation. 


What  Users  Say 


Ivan  Ii.  Blake,  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  New  York,  saynt  “Only 
engine  economical  for  all  jobs. 
I  run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
a  24-inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a 
pump,  and  a  grinder,  and  it 
sure  runs  them  fine.  It  has 
perfect  running  balance,  and 
it  sets  quiet  anywhere.” 
Robert  Grnett,  of  Spokane, 
WaNhingrton,  saya:  “It  has 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Fur¬ 
nishes  steadier  power  than  my 
old  engine  which  weighed  twice 
as  much.  It  is  portable,  adapt¬ 
able  and  free  from  vibration. 
If  I  sold  my  Edwards  today,  I 
would  order  another  tomorrow.” 
Prank  Poell,  of  Cologne, 
New  Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a 
great  pleasure  to  own  an  Ed¬ 
wards  engine.  I  run  a  wood 
saw,  cement  mixer,  threshing 
machine,  etc.  Do  work  for  my 
neighbors.  Easy  to  move  around 
and  easy  to  run.  I  would  not 
have  any  other.” 

Clarence  Rufledse,  of  Man- 
itoulan  Island,  Ontario, 
says:  “Have  given  my  Ed¬ 
wards  three  years’  steady  work 


rkaUe  Etigtme 

FREE 


and  like  it  fine.  It  uses  very 
little  fuel.  I  run  a  28-inch 
cord  wood  saw,  also  a  rip  saw, 
8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter, 
line  shaft  for  shop,  chum, 
washer,  separator  and  pump. 
Have  had  ten  other  engines,  and 
the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 
Kurt  Krujfcr,  of  New 
Brighton,  Hlnn.,  says:  “I 
run  a  30-inch  wood  saw,  8- 
inch  feed  grinder,  also  a  pump 
jack.  You  cannot  beat  the  Ed¬ 
wards  for  general  farm  work.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — we  want  to  prove  our 
claims  to  you.  We  want  to 
send  you  an  Edwards  engine 
for  absolutely  free  trial.  Just 
send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  immediately 
complete  details  about  the  Ed¬ 
wards  engine  and  about  our 
remarkable  free  offer.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Write  mow. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co. 

333  Main  SL  Springfield,  O. 
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Why  Peerless 
I  Fence  Satisfies 

;  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  BC-{ 
Iquaintance  with  the  de-J 
Isirability  of  Peerlessl 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man-  J 
[aged  company,  I  can; 
•  highly  recommend  it  as  [ 
I  thebestall-purpose  fence  I 
I  in  this  county.  1  know! 
j  of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
I  has  been  up  for  20  years.  | 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich.  | 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  ‘  in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paint*.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Pactory  Peerless  Catalog— over  lOO  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .  $3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  peril.  .  .  7ets 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  ,  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  ,  .  .  $1.19 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feel,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  SO  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 

revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

free.  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
^ok.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back’  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
I  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

^  Dept  3022  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Faetorias  at  Olavaland.  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Mamphla,  Tann. 


For  “nice” 
cultivation 

Safer  than  a  horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  faster  than  the  old  hand  hoe. 
Planet  Jr.  No.  12  double-wheel  hoe 
gives  you  the  ideal  combination  of 
clean  yet  speedy  hand  cultivation.  It 
is  the  riding  cultivator  principle  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  wheel  hoe — cultivating  both 
sides  of  the  row  at  once,  running 
close  to  snake  out  persistent  weeds, 
always  under  the  operator’s  control. 
It  clears  plants  up  to  20  inches  high, 
and  cultivates  equally  well  between 
the  rows.  Large  market  growers 
use  No.  12  in  batteries.  Every  farm 
which  grows  truck  for  sale  or  for  the 
home  table  will  find  it  profitable  in 
time  saved,  in  better  results,  and 
good  for  years  of  useful  service, 
a  Planet  Jr,  implement— that’s  why. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr. 
seeders  and  cultivators — hand,  horse  and 
tractor, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  3, 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  C  ■€  A  O  O 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  ▼  I  II— — ~ 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  r,,,  p,,-,.., 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  eiyBsnu 

ei^infourspeeds.'single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  otheu 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

623  29  h 

Centerville,  Iowa  ‘^'-■^^Hercules 


KOOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
'eq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'^only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  IK’ 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get ,  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


604  Marlon  Bidg., 
Ciaveland,  Ohio 
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WITTE 

Throttling 
GovQ-rnor 

ENGINE  —  SImplo—Wondorful. 


Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Starts 
without  cranking.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
perfect.  Years  Ahead— Dollars  Better.  New  Catalog 
FREE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1800  Oakland  Avenue,  •  KANSAS  CITY,.  MO. 
1800  Empire  Building,  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
131  Premont  Street.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


This  outfit  easily  cuts  16 
cords  a  day,  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches,  Does 
work  of  many  men. 


QTTAWAm^ 


591!* 

F.O.B.  Ottawa 
$97.25, 
MODEL  Pittsburgh 

B^ay  to  moys.MechaoicmnT 
OporatodVaIve8,Throttlinff 
GoYorDor*  Borns  Keroaena. 
Wrlto  today  forFree  Book* 
Saw/  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

^  801-p  Wtad  St..  Ottawa.  Kata. 

Room  801-P  Magae . 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  plans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and  heavy 
cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest  quality  with 
least  fuel  and  labor.  22  different  sizes. 

W rite  for  catalogue 
and  state  number 
of  trees  you  tap. 

We  also  luauu- 
faoture  I.  X.  L. 
evaporators  and 
can  furnish  re¬ 
pairs  for  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703-A  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Big  Times  at  Ithaca 

Farm  News  From  Farmers  of  New  York 


Ditches 

lerraccs 


Trial 


f  GRADE  R0ADS,BUH.D  DYKES,  LEVEES  witli'K 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  drainage  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleane  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep.  | 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  steel.  1 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out  | 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

.  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.^lnc. 
mmmmBox  3S2a  Owensboro»  Ky. I 


.80  pasre  LandClenrin?  Book  illostrated 
^  in  colors.  Written  by  land  clearing 
experts.  Explains  the  different 
methods  and  tells  when  each  is 
l30  Write  today  for  free 

li>aMTrlar'*^WCOpy.  New  low  prices 
1  -  ^^^and  easy  terms  on  latest 

noael  Stump  Pullers. 
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aLJ.KirffinCs,  653  ludSt.,EsaBafca.Hich. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  OverSId”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
Wo  Pay  f he  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203 M UNCI E,  IND. 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking: 

forward  to  a  trip  to  Ithaca  some 
time  during  the  week  of  February  12 
to  17,  to  attend  the  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  New  York  State  College.  The  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  the  college  justifies 
the  anticipation  of  those  who  expect  to 
attend. 

The  outstanding  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  those  relating  to  marketing  and 
financial  problems,  but  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  entertainments  of 
various  kinds,  and  special  conferences 
of  different  interests  and  groups  are 
scheduled  for  nearly  every  day.  Some 
of  these  conferences  are  a  special  home¬ 
makers’  conference  throughout  the 
week,  and  a  conference  of  grange 
masters  and  lecturers,  a  dinner  of  the 
state  federation  of  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  and  floral  clubs,  a  meeting  of  the 
state  co-operative  seed  potato  associa¬ 
tion,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  state 
co-operative  poultry  certification  associ¬ 
ation,  a  meeting  to  organize  a  state 
wide  poultry  council,  conferences  on  the 
rural  community,  the  rural  schools,  the 
country  church  and  a  meeting  of  editors 
on  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Many  Prominent  Speakers  on  Program 

Special  attention  is  to  be  given  in 
the  program  to  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men.  Some  of  the  speakers  on  the 
dairy  program  include  C.  W.  Larsen, 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  _  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist;  H.  E.  Cook,  well 
known  Dairy  Farmer;  W.  H.  Marcusson, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Borden  Milk 
Company;  G.  E.  Hogue,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets. 

Other  speakers  include  men  of  nat¬ 
ional  reputation,  such  as  Eugene  Daven¬ 
port,  writer  on  agricultural  subjects; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  will  speak  on  the  problems 
of  the  rural  schools;  Hon.  Sidney  And¬ 
erson,  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  Agricultural  Inquiry; 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  Master  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange  and  Enos  Lee,  President 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Many  of  the  admirers  of  George  F. 
Warren  will  make  the  special  trip  to 
Ithaca  purposely  to  hear  him  speak  on 
financial  inflation  and  deflation  on  Tues¬ 
day;  the  relation  of  industrial  conditions 
to  agricultural  conditions  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  and  the  prices  of  farm  products 
and  probable  future  prices  on  Thursday. 

There  will  be  entertainment  programs 
for  each  afternoon  and  evening,  which 
include  readings  of  French-Canadian 
poems  by  Prof.  George  A.  Everett; 
reading  of  “Enoch  Arden”  with  piano 
accompaniment,  by  Georg^  C.  Williams 
of  “the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music; 
a  lecture  on  the  home  life  of  birds  by 
Prof.  A.  A.  Allen;  Prof.  Eugene  P. 
Andrews  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture 
describing  his  recent  thousand  mile  trip 
on  the  Nile  River;  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock  will  favor  with  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  farming  in  Sicily;  Prof.  J. 
T.  Quarles,  Cornell  University  organist, 
will  give  an  organ  recital  in  Bailey 
Hall,  and  all  will  join  in  singing. 

Other  evening  features  will  include 
the  following:  Monday  evening,  a  speak¬ 
ing  contest,  debate  and  musical  numbers 
by  winter  course  students ;  Tuesday 
evening,  concert  by  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  student  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  George  L.  Coleman;  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  the  pageant  of  farm 
life  written  by  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell  of 
Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  which  was 
given  at  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  meeting  at  Syracuse;  Thursday 
evetiing,  the  annual  Eastman  Stage, 
student  prize  speaking-contest  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects;  and  the  Kermis  play 
“The  Meddlers”  written  and  produced 
by  students  on  Friday  evening. 


Demonstrators 

wanted 

Write  Today, 

WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


to  bear  fruit  of  great  value  to  New 
York  State  farmers.  He  outlined  an 
idea  of  all  non-commercial  farm  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  State  joining  together 
during  the  same  week  each  winter  for 
annual  conventions,  in  connection  with 
which  a  winter  show  of  farm  products 
would  be  held  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds. 

The  plan  elicited  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  realized  that  state-wide 
organizations  now  often  hold  annual 
meetings  in  different  cities  or  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time  and  cause  much 
inconvenience  to  members,  who  cannot 
attend  both.  A  combined  meeting 
would  also  allow  officers  to  secure  the 
most  prominent  speakers  in  the  country 
for  the^  event.  The  winter  show  plan 
will  probably  be  taken  up  for  definite 
action  at  a  meeting  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  officials  at  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
in  February. 

A  large  number  of  eminent  men  spoke 
at  the  meeting,  including  Chancellor 
Charles  Wesley  Flint,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets;  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  George  R.  Lunn;  Dr.  R.  W.  That¬ 
cher,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gen¬ 
eva;  A.  L.  Brockway,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society; 
and  others.  Harry  S.  Gail  of  East 
Aurora  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
year.  _ 

FARM  NEWS  OUT  OF  ALBANY 

There  is  considerable  discussion 
among  Legislators  regarding  suggest¬ 
ions  for  helping  the  rural  schools.  No 
bill  has  been  introduced  as  yet  but  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown. 

51:  sk 

Governor  Smith’s  suggestion  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets 
should  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
Governor  instead  of  by  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  as  at  present,  is 
causing  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  Albany. 
It  seems  to  be  general  sentiment  among 
up-state  men  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  elapsd  as  yet  to  judge 
the  work  of  the  Department  under  the 
new  law  of  last  year. 

*  H: 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  amend 
the  Donnelly  Act  to  repeal  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  gives  exemption  to  farmers 
in  cooperative  organizations.  This 
bill  should  be  carefully  watched. 

*  *  * 

Bills  have  been  introduced  to  provide 
that  the  State  build  and  maintain 
bridges  on  what  is  known  as  State 
Roads  and  that  the  State  and  County 
build  and  maintain  bridges  on  roads 
known  as  State  and  County  highways. 
The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  many  of  the  towns  of  the  State 
of  low  assessed  valuation  from  heavy 
bonding  indebteness  which  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  provide  bridges 
that  meet  requirements  of  the  State 
Highway  Department. 


STATE  BREEDERS  HOLD  BIG 
MEETING 

The  recent  successful  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  in  Syracuse  was  marked  by 
some  very  constructive  discussions  of 
the  outstanding  agricultural  problems 
of  the  State.  C.  F.  Bigler,  president  of 
the  New  York  Holstein  Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  suggested  a  plan  that  promises 


IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Genesee  Co.— This  winter  is  proving 
to  be  most  serious.  The  temperature 
has  hit  the  low  stop  three  times  already. 
Snow  storms  have  been  severe  and  most 
of  the  roads  are  practically  impassable. 
Fuel  has  been  very  scarce  and  folks 
have  been  compelled  to  use  soft  coal 
and  coke  instead  of  ordinary  coal.  Prices 
on  crops  are  coming  around  better. 
Wheat  is  now  bringing  $1.35  a  bushel, 
potatoes  are  60  cents  a  bushel  and 
apples  find  ready  market  at  60  cents. 
Butter  brings  55  cents  a  pound,  eggs 
65  cents  a  dozen. — J.  C.  J. 

Ontario  Co.— We  have  had  several 
important  meetings  of  late.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  held  its  election  of 
officers,  the  Hopewell  Grange  installed 
new  officers  and  there  have  been  several 
Farmers  Institutes.  Farmers  are  mostly 
concerned  about  coal,  having  taxes  re¬ 
duced,  and  in  the  prospects  for  next 
season.  This  is  not  a  milk  county  so 
we  are  not  much  interested  in  the  prices 
of  milk.  Wheat  is  $1.30,  oats,  70  cents, 
barley,  90  cents,  corn,  75  cents,  bran, 
$32  a  ton,  dressed  pork,  13  cents,  lambs, 
12  cents,  beef,  6  cents,  hay,  $10,  red 
beans,  $7,  potatoes,  45  cents  a  bushel. 


It  Saved  These  —  It  Can  Yours 

/HEN  working  time  means  money  Ic^ou, 
W  Save-The-Horse  cures  SPAVIN,  Ring¬ 
bone,  Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease. 

FREE  96-Page  BOOK 

telling  howto  locate,  understand  and  trMt^er 

58  kinds  of  lameness.  Tk*?  YalriaHe  BOOK, 
sample  of!  our  signed  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE  and  expert  veterninary  advice 
—all  FREE— no  obligation. 

SAS^-The-HORSE 

cures  while  horse  works.  It  saves  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Over  350,000  satished  users.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  learn  all  about  it,  Don  t 
wait.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y . 

At  Drujrgists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


^trout 


p  jdected  Farms 

You  will  find  in  our  big  catalogue 

of  160  illustrated  pages  the  farm  you  want  at 
your  price.  Send  today  for  free  copy.  It  will 
save  you  time  and  money. 


On 

Page  105 


Money-Making 
Farm  Home 

nee  photo  and  all  details,  196  acr^, 
cuts  160  tons  hay,  valuable  wood,  tim¬ 
ber  and  orchard,  lO-room  house,  80- 
ft.  barn,  silos,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  at 
once,  27cowa  andyoung  stock, 4  lioraea, 
big  line  farm  machinery,  hay.  ensilage, 
grain  included,  all  only  $18,000,  easy 
terms.  Opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Many 
others  throughout  33  states. 

E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency 
Dept.l.  150-R Nassau  St..N  v 


62  Pc.School  Outfit  FREE 


Outfit  consists  of  larg( 
metal  trimrned  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Bing  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Bubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  T  a  bl  e  t.  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip, 
Penholder.  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper. 
Buler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

- ^  — — - Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

tor  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubier 
Bands,  30  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  16c.  IT  S 
KASY-Order  today,  SPECIAL  PRIZE  fo*  PioroPtni-i 
SUN  MFC,  CO.  DEPT.561  CHICAGO 


At  Wholesale 


Markets  advancing.  We 
eimect  much  higher  prices 
later.  We  can  save  you  money 
you  Buy  Now.  We  bought  early,  big 
stocks  on  lower  markets  and  are  now  selh^  at 
a  big  discount  under  present  prices.  Don’t  buy  Field 
seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality, 
Tested  Clover.  Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover,  ami 
Alsike,  sold  aubipet  to  your  approval  and  govemment 
teat.  Write  today  foa  oar  Samples  and  Big  S—d  Guide  all  FHEB. 
Amorlcon  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept,  ns  ,  Chicago,  III, 


Big  Profits  to  Cantaloupe  Growers 

who  raise  the  famoii.s  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN 
melons.  These  melons  ripen  in  57  days; 
tlavor  unequalled  ;  yield  enormous  ;  vines  most 
hardy.  Get  ripe  cantaloupe  three  weeks  aheail 
of  other  early  varieties  while  market  is  brisk 
and  prices  high.  We  are  the  Originators  and 
have  limited  supply  of  select  seed.  Write  at 
once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

H.  J.  WALRATH,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut,  Objo 

SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You 


’S 


it  is  BO  different  from  all  others.  It  tells  of  Ford’s 
Sound  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Bulbs,  which  customers 
say  make  Best  and  Biggest  Crops.  Reasonable 
prices,  high  vitality  and  purity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Write  today  for 
your  copy.  If  friends  are  interested,  send  their 
names  and  addresess. 

Ravenna^,  Ohio 


FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  2, 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

pure,  Unleached,  Hardwood  Ashes.  A  complete  and  prolitatle 
fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops,  fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  grow¬ 
ing,  top  dressing  and  seeding  down.  Agents  Wanted.  Corre* 
spoudeuce  Invited,  /iddress  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can* 

22Si2S£eRAPE  VINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Best  rootol  .stMk 
Genuine.  Chenp.  9  sample  vines  nniieti  for  SOc,  I)es(Mi|>tive  pric^ 
list  free.  LEWIS  HOESCH,  Box  P.  Preedonia,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 


ALLEN  NLRSERV  &  SEED  HOi'SE 


GENEVA,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  lelling  all  about  th® 
great  Early  I'Vost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Aho  Rrsoberry,  Dewiito7, 
Horseralish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keilford  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  N* 
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For  the  KED  LINE  round  the  top 


Ford  Sedan  Touring  Car  Given  ""cof." “«  *you° 


ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 

Broome  Co. — The  Farm  Bureau  under 
the  direction  of  Jasper  Eastman  is 
more  than  usually  active  this  winter, 
its  work  covering  all  parts  of  the 
county.  The  meetings  held  so  far 
have  been  well  attended. 

The  decision  of  Referee  Merwin  at 
Utica  last  week,  establishing  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  co-operative  marketing  of  milk, 
as  determined  in  the  case  of  Barnes 
vs.  the  Bordens  Milk  Products  Co.,  is 
being  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  the  dairymen  of  the 
League  Association,  Inc.,  of  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  This  decision  will  have  a  marked 
effect,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  number 
who  will  take  advantage  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  withdrawal  period  to  become 
non-poolers.  The  defection  will  be 
slight  in  Broome  and  adjoining  counties. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  milk  men  of  Binghamton  to  prevent 
the  promiscuous  use  of  bottles.  The 
movement  was  started  by  the  Clover- 
dale  Creamery  Co.,  which  brought  suit 
against  another  dealer  for  accepting 
from  consumers  and  using  Cloverdale 
bottles  without  warrant.  In  the  courts 
this  case  was  decided  favorably  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  now  all  dealers  ar  vigor¬ 
ously  trying  to  recover  bottles  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  They  appeal  to  consumers 
to  return  empty  bottles  promptly,  stat¬ 
ing  that  every  bottle  means  six  cents. 

Ice,  ten  inches  thick,  is  being  harvest¬ 
ed  from  the  ponds  and  still  places  of 
creeks  in  Broome  County. 

Farmers  who  have  not  good  wells 
are  having  trouble  to  get  water  for 
their  stock.  There  has  been  no  thaw 
for  weeks  sufficient  to  replenish  the 
usual  water  courses.  Snow  now  stands 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 

A  new  $235,000  school  building  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  West  Endicott. 
This  is  a  fast-growing  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  village  of  Endicott,  where  the  En¬ 
dicott- Johnson  people  are  building  new 
shops. — E.  L.  V. 


Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article  and  our 
editorial  on  the  Country  Church  prob¬ 
lem  struck  a  responsive  cord  in  the 
hearts  of  farm  people.  Over  100  letters 
on  this  subject  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived,  with  more  coming  every  day. 
You  may  look  forward' with  an-ticipa- 
tion  to  the  publishing  of  the  best  of 
these  letters  in  a  late  February  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist. 
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butter,  45  cents,  eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen. 
— E.  T.  Brizzee 

Wyoming  Co. — Tax  time  brought  out 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  have  not 
sold  their  crops,  or  if  they  have  sold 
them  prices  are  too  low  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses.  Potatoes  are  moving  slowly 
at  45  cents,  eggs  50  to  55  cents,  butter 
45  to  55  cents.  .1  think  the  farmers  are 
generally  feeling  a  little  better  about 
the  milk  situation.  Although  the 
League  is  not  gaining  in  membership, 
the  old  members  seem  to  feel  much  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  than  they  did  two  months 
ago. — L.  M.  F. 


IN  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY 

Saratoga  Co. — The  outdoor  work  has 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  unusual 
amount  of  snow.  Country  roads  are 
badly  drifted  and  in  many  localities 
they  are  impassable.  Very  little  ice 
has  been  harvested  as  yet.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  are  paying  55  cents  for  butter,  55 
cents  for  eggs.  Good  cows  are  in  strong 
demand  at  very  satisactory  prices.  The 
snow  has  been  so  deep  that  farmers 
have  had  difficulty  in  cutting  wood.  The 
help  problem  looms  large  and  serious 
as  the  spring  draws  near. — E.  S. 
Rodgers. 

Greene  Co. — Heavy  snows  have 
stopped  work  in  the  woods  and  have 
also  delayed  mails.  Last  season’s 
apple  crop  was  large  but  most  of  the 
fruit  was  sold  for  low  prices  except 
where  orchards  were  sprayed.  It  js 
very  evident  here  that  farmers  will 
have  to  spray  if  they  are  to  get  good 
prices.  Not  much  call  for  cows;  beef, 
10  cents,  dressed  pork,  10  to  14  cents, 
hay,  $10  to  $12,  butter,  50  cents,  eggs, 
45  cents.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce  at 
$2  a  day.  We  can  look  for  lower  pro¬ 
duction  next  year  as  a  result  of  scarcity 
of  help.  In  our  section  a  large  number 
of  city  people  are  buying  farms  that 
do  not  produce  crops.  These  estates 
are  keeping  wages  up. — J.  A. 


Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr/s 
sympathetic  and 
authoritative  study 

THE  COW 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  is  a  real 
farmer,  the  fourth  generation 
on  the  same  farm,  and  the  in¬ 
come  from  farming  is  his  sole 
support.  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Cow  is  to  him  a  reality 
not  a  remote  fancy. 

Illustrated  $1.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  OR  FROM 

The  Macmilian  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


For  good,  hard  wear — day  in  and  day 
out — Goodrich  Rubber  Footwear 
stands  supreme.  Today  it  is  first 
choice  with  millions  of  men  and 
women,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
city,  who  find  it  makes  their  footwear 
dollar  go  farthest. 

Ask  for  ‘^Hi-Press^’  in  boots  and 
gaiters,  and  ‘‘Straight-Line”  in  rubbers 
for  all  the  family.  Built  to  wear  and 
look  their  quality. 

Sold  and  recommended  bv  65,000 
dealers. 

Made  only  by 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 
“Best  in  the  Long  Run** 


Short 

Brown 


SEED  OATS  i 

Test  36  to  38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early  j 
SEED  CORN.  Med.Red, Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  | 
Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our  circular  j 
and  prices  before  buying.  fHEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio  I 

Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes ! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Before  Buying. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  __  E-stabiiahed  Ib‘89  Fishers,  N.  Y, 


New 
,  White 
i  Annual 
I  Sweet 
!  Clover 


Biff 
Money 
I  Growiziff  I 
1  Hubam 


I  Every  farmer  should  know 
I  about  Hubam.  Our  seed  recleaned 
I  and  certified,  absolutely  dependable. 
I  Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  for  FREE 
I  SAMPLES  and  llG-paffe  cataloff  de- 


I  ana  iio-paffe  cataioff  ae- 

Iscribinff  this  wonderful  crop.  We 
I  carry  a  complete  stock  of  alt  seeds. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co..  Box  1015  Glarinda, 


In  the  picture  are  a  number  of  hidden  faces.  See  how  many 
you  cau  find.  Some  are  looking  right  at  you,  some  turned 
sidewise.  You  will  find  them  upside  down  and  every  way. 
Mark  each  face  you  find  with  a  pencil  and  mail  to  me  with 
your  n'ame  and  address.  If  you  find  as  many  as  five  of 
the  hidden  faces  I  will  enter  you  in  this  contest  with  1,000 
votes  to  your  credit  and  send  you  full  particulars  and  sur¬ 
prise  souvenir  free.  The  two  leaders  will  get  these  cars. 
Why  not  you?  Write’ today  SURE. 


D.  W.  BEACH,  Contest  Mgr.,  Dept.  682  Spencer,  Indiana. 


April  ,80,  ions,  I  am  going  to  give  a  new  Ford  Sedan  and  a 
lord  Touring  Car  to  two  people  who  are  prompt  and  ener¬ 
getic  in  following  my  instructions.  If  you  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  or  in  a  small  town  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  own¬ 
ing  one  of  these  splendid  cars  by  answering  this  ad  today. 
I  will  also  give  away  thousands  of  dollars  in  Cash  Rewards, 
Bicycles,  Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings,  Phonographs,  etc., 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  1  will  duplicate  the  prize  tied  for. 

GET  1,000  VOTES  AND  SURPRISE  SOUVENIR 


Woman’s  Rubber 


GOODRICH 

“HI-PRESS ’ami  “STRAIGHT-UNE” 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 
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If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 


Pay 

Safe 

Tax- 

free 


If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
money  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  aWtwelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  for  as  little  as  $40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


iV  Stove  /or  a  1^1X116 


AMAZING!  The  many  uses  of  this  little  stove. 
Use  it  for  cooking,  light  ironing,  heating  curling 
irons,  heating  water  quickly,  warming  baby’s  milk, 
in  emergencies,  in  the  sick  room.  Hundreds  of  other 
uses.  Always  ready  to  give  you  heat  in  a  moment. 
Be  sure  to  get  this 


canned  neat 
n  V  Folding  Stove 

Send  »d  and  10c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  Street,  N.Y.  C.,  Dept.  F-1  for  Sample  Stove 


A  COMPLETE  POULTRY  LIBRARY 

POULTRY  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Alfred  R.  Lee.  A  book  just 
off  the  press  that  covers  the  subject  of  economical  and 


Following  are  five  books  on  the  poultry  industry  that 
cover  the  subject  not  only  in  a  scientific,  but  popular 
and  practical  manner.  It  deals  thoroughly  with  every 
phase  of  the  poultry  business.  This  set  of  books  should 
be  in  every  man’s  living  room  or  library,  who  has  a 
poultry  business  of  any  size  at  all. 

MATING  AND  BREEDING  OF  POULTRY 
By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  This 
book  may  be  properly  termed  the  “Key  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard.”  It  describes  in  detail  the  proper  matings  to 
secure  birds  that  approach  tlie  ideal.  Every  follower  of 
poultry  shows  should  have  this  book . $2.50 

POULTRY  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
By  James  Dryden.  A  very  recent  book  written  for  the 
man  or  woman  on  the  farm  or  in  the  poultry  busine.ss 
who  is  interested  primarily  in  making  poultry  pay  .  .$2.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc. 


uii  me  press  that  covers  the  subject  of  economical  and 
proper  feeding  from  the  very  standards.  The  authorities 
are  trractical  and  e.vpert  poult)ymen . $1.75 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  A  most 
complete,  practical  and  helpful  book  on  this  popular 
subject  ever  written.  This  is  the  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  and  covers  every  phase  of  it... $2. 00 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  .'N'o 
turkey  raiser  either  experienced  or  beginner,  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  new  book  on  the  subject  from  the 
pens  of  two  of  the  foremost  poultry  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  .$1.75 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Glass  Cloth 


a  tiansparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  as 
efficient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  25,  Bladen,  Neb. 

Railway  Mail  ricrlrc  —Start  $133  month;  expenses  paid, 
iiaurrajr  mau  VilClno  Specimen  examination  ouestions 
free.  COLUMBUS  INStoUTE,  A-7,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  . 


M  ,  II  fT  L  Mild  or  Strong.  Extra  fine 

ndturHl  Leat  1  obdcco  smoking  ;i  ibs.  $1.25;  10, 

1XUI.U1  MI  lavMi  I  vuuvvu  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Ky. 

CTDAWDCDDV  PI  ANTQ  per  lOd^’-  History  and 
OIKAWdCKKI  rLAWlo,  valuable  illustrated  book 
free.  You  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Xursery,  Merrill.  Mich. 


A  FEW  UNUSUALLY 

Big  Magazine  Bargains 

For  Those  Who  Order  in  February 

To-day’s  Housewife  .... 

$1.00 

> 

Thrice-A- Week- World 

$1.00 

All  Three  One  Year 

(or  McOalPs) . 

$1.00 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

$1.85 

Pictorial  Review  .... 

$1.50 

All  Three  One  Year 

To-day’s  Housewife  .... 

,  • 

$1.00 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

$2.10 

McCall’s  Magazine  .... 

$1.00 

All  Three  One  Year 

People’s  Home  Journal  . 

*  • 

$1.25 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

$2.00 

Pictorial  Review  .  . 

$1.50 

Both  One  Year 

(or  Woman’s  Home  Companion) 

•  • 

$1.50 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

$1.85 

McCall’s  Magazine  .... 

$1.00 

Both  One  Year 

(or  Thrice- A- Week- World)  . 

•  • 

$1.00 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

$1.50 

Christian  Herald . 

$2.00 

To-day’s  Housewife  .... 

$1.00 

All  Three  One  Year 

(or  Thrice-A- Week- World)  . 

,  * 

$1.00 

for  Only 

American  Agriculturist  . 

• 

$1.00 

50 

Don*t  delay.  Order  one 

of  these  bargains  to-day 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Madison  Square  Poultry 
Show  Breaks  All  Records 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  National 
Poultry  Show  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City  was 
treated  to  a  barnyard  chorus  of  7,000 
voices.  In  fact,  when  a  visitor  stopped 
in  .to  the  show  from  the  cold  and  busy 
streets  surrounding  the  Garden,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  changes  immediately.  It 
called  to  mind  a  bright,  balmy,  sunshiny 
spring  morning  when  when  every  bird 
in  the  farm  flock  is  cackling  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  racket  in  general.  The  chorus  is 
all  the  more  varied,  for  the  caroling  of 
the  7,000  birds  includes  everything  from 
“canaries  to  ostriches,”  as  one  visitor 
rather  emphatically  described  it. 

This  year’s  show  surpasses  all  former 
exhibits  in  numbers  and  in  quality  of 
birds.  Every  strain  is  represented  by 
magnificent  individuals.  It  seems  as 
though  White  and  ,  Barred  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes  and  Orpingtons  are  being  bred 
larger  every  year.  Another  breed  in 
the  utility  class  that  is  arousing  a  great 
deal  of  attention  this  year  is  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant — an  ideal  utility  bird.  Its 
feathers  are  black,  its  skin  is  yellow 
and  its  egg  is  white. 

The  outstanding  criticism  of  the  show 
was  the  lack  of  proper  identifying  la¬ 
bels  on  the  cages  and  pens  of  the  var¬ 
ious  birds.  Unless  the  visitor  cares  to 
pay  50  cents  for  an  official  catalog,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  anything  of  the 
exhibit,  unless  all  of  the  breeds  are 
known,  and  there  are  very  few  who 
know  all  of  the  various  breeds  when 
fancy  fowls  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  show  has  overcome  this  in 
a  very  small  measure  by  labeling  the 
winning  pens,, naming  the  breed  when 
designating  the  premium  awarded. 
However,  these  labels  are  so  small  that 
the  average  visitor  will  pass  by  with¬ 
out  noticing  them. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  Madison 
Square  Show,  but  practically  every 
other  poultry  show.  If  advertising  in 
the  catalogs  is  insufficient  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  publication,  then  each  indi¬ 
vidual  exhibitor  should  be  taxed  pro 
rata  for  his  space  in  the  catalog.  At 
any  rate,  the  tax  should  not  be  put  on 
the  visitors.  It  is  like  a  double  admis¬ 
sion  proposition  if  the  whole  show  is  to 
be  enjoyed.  _ 

VALUE  OF  MILK  PREDOMINATES 
AT  HEALTH  SHOW 

Probably  the  most  interesting  exhibit 
to  adults,  as  well  as  to  children,  at  the 
Public  Health  Exposition  held  in  New 
York  during  the  week  of  January  22-27 
was  the  “life-sized”  map  of  Healthland, 
a  reproduction  on  a  huge  scale  of  the 
drawing  shown  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  some  weeks  ago. 

Over  the  green  palings  of  the  fence 
which  protected  this  papier-mache  mar¬ 
vel  from  childish  handling  hung  chil¬ 
dren  by  score,  fascinated  by  the  real 
train  which  ran  around  the  shining 
track,  by  the  giant  milk  bottle  signal 
towers,  the  running  waterfall  at  Drink- 
water,  the  pumpkin  in  which  the  fa¬ 
mous  Peter  dwelt  and  the  baseball  field 
with  its  poster  “Spinach  on  the  Home 
Plate,”  “If  you  get  one  carrot  steal  sec¬ 
ond,”  “Strike  out  Coffee  and  Tea,”  and 
other  amusing  signs.  The  youngsters 
were  weighed  and  told  whether  they 
were  below  grade  or  correct,  and  were 
given  free  slides  on  a  chute  from  the 
top  of  a  giant  milk  bottle.  This  entire 
exhibit  was  staged  by  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America. 

A  close  second  in  the  interest  elicited 
from  the  crowds  which  kept  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  filled  every  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  was  the  corner  where  four  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  sent  to  the  show  from 
Fishkill  Farms  by  their  owner,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  munched  stolidly  away 
in  their  stanchions.  These  Black  and 
White  record-holders  were  milked  at 
regular  intervals  by  mechanical  milkers 
and  a  large  audience  always  gathered 
for  the  process. 

Milk  posters,  milk  demonstrations, 
milk  bottles  of  gigantic  size,  met  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  It  was  very  nearly 
a  milk  show,  and  every  one  went  away 
with  pockets  full  of  literature  on  the 
wisdom  of  using  it  liberally.  The  only 
other  “live  stock”  at  the  show  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  triple  exhibit  of  rats,  puppies 
and  pigs,  two  of  each,  one  milk  fed,  the 
other  “live  stock”  at  the  show  consist- 
the  diet.  In  each  case,  although  the 
animals  were  the  same  age,  to  a  day, 
they  were  an  amazing  contrast  in  size 
and  strength. 


"Hoffman’s 
Seeds  Pa^* 


Samples 

FREE 


Farmers!  Write  for 

this  FREE  Book-of-Seed-Facts 

IT  tells  you  in  plain  words  of  Seed  Oats 
that  yield  better — Corn  that  gives  more 
silage  or  fuller  cribs  —  Clovers,  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  that  will  catch  and  make 
better  stands  —  Sure  Pasture  Grasses  — 
Potatoes  that  produce— the  right  types  of 
Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Barley  or  other 
crops  you  grow  —  Sold  on  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Write  today.  Mention  this 
paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

I  Landisville  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

I UY  -your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
‘  nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
01  stock  and  efiicient 
service.  BARNES’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grpwn  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  Of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Especially 
fine  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo. 
year- old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1923  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  15,  Yalesvilie,  Comi. 


TAPESTRY  RUGS 

Excellent  quality.  Beautiful  Persian  patterns.  Attractive 
colors.  Size  64  in.  x  27  in.  Easy  to  clean  —  hard  to  wear 
out.  Brigrhten  up  every  room  in  the  house.  $6  value. 
Don’t  miss  this  wonderful  money-savint?  opportunity.  Just 
send  name  and  address  today.  Pay  postman  $2.98  and  post¬ 
age  on  delivery.  Still  bigger  saving  on  flve--$6.98  arid  an 
8-inch  Kitchen  Knife  FREE.  THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL, 
Dept.  53  280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CIDER  MILLS 

For  Every  Purpose 

FARQEHAK  HycUauUo  Cider  Presses  are  made 
in  4  sizes  adapted  for  coiniiiunity  work  or  large 
manufacturers.  Tanks  have  adjustments  for 
eliminating  all  swelling  or  shrinking.  Elevator  has 
.slat  boyom,  no  dirt-  is  carried  Into  the  press. 
Loading  and  unloailing  truck  platforms  on  each 
side  of  press  allow  continuous  pressing,  no  delay. 
Pressure  platform  Is  iron  Bound,  preventing  ex 
paiision  and  leakage  at  the  corners.  Construction 
throughout  Is  the  finest  in  every  detail.  All  Far- 
quhar  presses  are  guaranteed.  Give  perfect  service 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  catalogue  giving  full  information  on 
Far(|Uhar  presses  and  cider  mills.  Also  ask  for 
booklet  “By-Products  of  Fruit.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  Limited 

Box  711,  YORK,  PA. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
tlioroughly  inspected  by  a  disintereated 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  grbwers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuine  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured, 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street) 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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CEDS 


Mad*  ( 

triui 


lUlkbla  and  FuD  el  Li(a, 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 


.-j  n  bull'd  New  ■usrneas.  A  trial 
I  make  you  .our  permaaent  cuatomtf  „ 

VrIZE  COLLECTION  lUdiAir 

varlmeSt 

wortb  16c:  12  klnda,  wortb  16c*  ' 

ToaetMi.  11  Uie  finest,  wortb  20c:  Teral^ 

7  epl^ld,  w(»th  10c:  ObIob,  S  bwt  vartetlSi 
worth  16c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bnlbs; 
worth26c.  65  varietiebinall;wortbSl. 
CUARANTEED  TO  PLEA* B 
Write  today;  mention  this  papes. 
SEND  10  CENTS 

WdOrat  postage  and  packing  and  i 
‘  eelee  this  valuable  eolleetlon  erieedi 
^  Seetpeld,  tosether  with  my  bic  in- 
•tniotive,  beentUnl  Seed  lad  Pleat  i 
Beek,  telle  all  about  Buokb^e 
ot  Utt"  Sradi,  Pleatc,  tlfc 

H.W.Buckbee 

Bookfbrd  Seed  Farms 
ITana  39  Sookford.  ZU< 


irsj 


pUJjjwnw^ 


Our  Plants 
Bear  Plenty 

of  hig,  red,  luscious  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  like  this  that  fairly 
melt  in  your  mouth.  You  can 
enjoy  your  own  from  early 
May  till  frost  If  you  set  out 
the  ever-bearing  varieties 
containedinourgroupofferof 

100  Berry  $0.00 
Plants  ...  ^ 

Six  of  the  blggest-profit  va¬ 
rieties  to  choose  from.  Select 
any  four  you  desire — we  ship 
you  26  plants  of  each. 

The  berry-wise  get  Collins’ 
Planting  Guide  every  year. 
Let  us  mail  your  copy  of  1923 
Edition;  covers  the  entire 
farm  and  home  garden. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLUNS  &  SON 

Box  40  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOMATO 

Condon’s  Giant 

EVERBEARING 


Olie  Falk, 


'Queen  of  the  Market;”  Bis  Money* 
Malden  Larse  Solid  Fruit;  Excellent  Conner 

0.  Car.,  writes:  “  Your  Everbearing  Tomato 
i  wonder.  /  had  them  last  year 
k/rom  early  spring  until  two 
\week3  before  ChristTtias.**  To 
introduce  to  you  our  Northern 
l  Grown, “Sure-Crop”  Live  Seeds, 
I  we  will  mail  you  125  ac'  ’ 
jdon’s  GCent 
FEverbBarinc 
/Tomato  and 
/OUR  BIG  1923 
'Garden,  Farm 
^  and  Nnrsery 

,  .. - .  Catalog.  Tells  how,  when  and  whatte 

Dlastlor  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  Postal  Today.  WRITE  TODAY. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedemen  ~i 

Sock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BoXtl  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


S  aerede  of  Con* 

FREE 


BOX  OF  SIEOS-10 


<100 

(1000 

(100 

(26 

<50 

(1000 

(2000 


E 

This  is  a  Wonderful  Box  of 
Seeds  and  will  produce 
bushels  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 
The  following  lO  Packets 
of  Seeds  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  only  10c. 


)  Vegetable  Peach— Fine  for  preserving. 

)  Turnip— 6  Wks .  orSnowball— Quickestgrower , 
)  Tomato— EarlyTree— beat  of  all  Erect  grower. 
)  Garden  Berry— Fruits  in  4  mont^  from  seed 
—good  for  Preserves  and  Pies. 

)  Aster-Bouquet-l  plant  is  a  gorgeous  bouquet. 
)  Poppy-Firefly-Most  gorgeous  poppies  grown. 
)  Flower3--27  varieties— Great  mixture— Won¬ 
derful  colors. 


I  Guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased.  New  1923 
Seed  Book  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
many  Novelties  in  Colors,  free  to  all.  Order  today. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seed  Grower,  Box  40,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


OApplil 

IC-Treesj 

4ftaveraqe^ 

L#3i5'' 


My  new  catalog— wonderful  book  in  ..w.- 

best  ever  published— a  big  help  to  you ...  - 
selecting  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants.  Fruits,  Ever*'' 
ffieene,  etc.  Filled  with  suggestions  and  collec 

IBARGAINS)^^ 

contains  many  bargains  like  the  fol* 
itowing:  100  Strawberries.  SI.  20  Red  or 
,£U^k  Raspberries,  SI,  12 Blackberries, 

12  Concord  Grapes. $1.  5  Indian  Currant. $1. 
Roses,  $1.  6  Snowberry,  $1.  Many 


other  wonderful  bargains  in  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Write  today. 

Carl  Ferris  Nursery  Co; 

785  Bridge  St.,  Hamoton.  Iowa 


100  Evergrbeks 
Northern  Grown 
Norway  Cfl 

Spruce  V 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

^PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  aud 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir« 
cular  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  Peach  trees. 
sparagMs  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  Barberry  hedging. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  list. 

WSTMINSTER  NURSERY  Desk  25  Westmiuter,  Md. 


GLADIOLUS- 


k  BULB  FREC.Wonderful  kind, 
kwill  bloom  in  pot  in  house 

_ _ _lor  garden,  also  Color  Book 

'5  Named  Cladioli  for  4c  postage.  Marvelous  Colors.  Full 
growing  instructions.  Colonial  Gardens,  Orlando,  Florida 


Jersey  Farm  Legislation 

Penn  State  Campaign  Passes  Million  Mark 


AMONG^  the  important  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  two  weeks  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  Senate  bill  No.  64, 
which  would  encourage  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  State.  Its  purpose  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Article  13  of  the  Agricultural 
Law  of  New  York  State  and  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  incorporation  of  farm  as¬ 
sociations  not  conducted  for  profit. 
Another  measure  also  relating  to  agri¬ 
cultural  associations  would  prevent  the 
circulation  of  untrue  statements  on  the 
financial  condition  of  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  breaking  of  market¬ 
ing  contracts  or  agreements  made  be¬ 
tween  such  associations  and  a  member. 

As  in  many  sections  of  the  East, 
deer  have  become  decidedly  trouble¬ 
some  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
in  an  effort  to  assist  farmers  who  are 
suffering  damage,  the  New  Jersey  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  fostered  a  bill  now  in  the 
Senate  to  change  the  hunting  season 
for  killing  deer.  The  proposed  meas¬ 
ure  would  change  the  open  season  from 
four  separate  Wednesdays  to  consecu¬ 
tive  days  from  December  16  to  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  and  permits  the  killing  of  does 
more  than  one  year  old  in  Ocean  and 
Atlantic  Counties  where  the  excess  of 
deer  are  a  detriment  to  farm  interests. 

Bills  Already  Introduced 

Bills  of  interest  to  farmers  already 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  include  a 
measure  to  require  the  registration  of 
owners  for  all  motor  vehicles  using  the 
public  highways  and  the  giving  of  a 
bond  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  to  an  amount  of  $5,000. 
Another  bill  aims  to  extend  the  licens¬ 
ing  plan  on  dogs  as  in  the  new  law  of 
last  year,  which  is  in  principle  the  so- 
called  sheep  law  recently  put  on  the 
statute  books  of  most  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  gives  the  right  to  municipal¬ 
ities  to  repeal  their  ordinance  pro¬ 
visions  on  the  licensing  of  dogs  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  State  law  with  its  more 
stringent  requirements. 

The  Committee  on  Taxation  in  the 
Assembly  now  has  before  it  Assembly 
Bill  No.  27,  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  county  or  municipality  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tax  rate  of  last  year  for  the 
coming  year.  The  taxation  problem 
has  become  more  acute  each  year  and 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
are  uniting  with  others  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  taxes  may  be  forced.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  definite  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  taxes  on  real  and  personal 
property  commencing  with  1924  and 
running  until  such  time  as  the  tax  rate 
is  reduced  to  $2  on  each  $100  valuation, 
the  sliding  scale  being  five  points  each 
year. 

Notes  from  the  Organizations 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Alfalfa  Association,  recently  held 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  George  N. 
Rexon  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J. ;  Vice  Pres¬ 
idents,  D.  D.  Walker  and  H.  R.  Cox 
of  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.;  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  Frank  App  of  Trenton.  It 
was  reported  that  more  than  15,000 
acres  .of  alfalfa  were  grown  in  New 
Jersey  last  year,  while  an  even  greater 
acreage  is  promised  for  the  coming 
season. 

Indications  point  to  a  big  “crop”  of 
baby  chicks  from  the  large  hatcheries 
of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  while  de¬ 
mand  for  chicks  from  flocks  of  known 
parentage  likewise  promises  to  be 
large.  Officers  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Poultry  Association  for  the  coming 
year  are  :  President,  B.  S.  Ellis  of  Vine- 
land;  Vice  President,  J,  I.  Lyle  of 
Plainfield;  Secretary,  William  E.  Allen 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  Treasurer, 
Harry  Ober  of  Lakewood. 


NEW  JERSEY  BEEKEEPERS 

The  recent  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association 
was  an  exceedingly  '  interesting  one. 
The  attendance  was  smaller  than  at 
some  previous  conventions,  but  the  in¬ 
terest,  I  believe  was  much  greater. 

Discussion  of  hive  sizes  seemed  fairly 


to  indicate  that  those  beekeepers  that 
have  tried  the  larger  size  hive,  have 
been  disappointed  and  that  they  felt 
at  this  time  that  the  standard  10  frame 
Langstroth  hive  is  still  the  best  hive 
to  use.  The  food  discussion  seemed  to 
show  that  for  New  Jersey  conditions, 
bees  should  be  fed  approximately  10 
pounds  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  fall  after 
brood-rearing  had  ceased  and  that  they 
should  also  be  insulated  with  some  sort 
of  packing  material.  The  food  which 
the  majority  of  bees  in  the  State 'have 
in  winter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
is  considerable  accumulation  of  feces 
and  in  those  winters  when  the  bees  do 
not  have  frequent  opportunity  for  fly¬ 
ing,  there  is  a  considerajale  loss  from 
dysentery.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  both  insulation  and  sugar  syrup 
feeding  for  a  greater  part  of  New 
Jersey  at  least  are  necessary  for  best 
results. — E.  G.  Carr. 


PENN  STATE  CAMPAIGN  PASSES 
MILLION  MARK 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
emergency  building  fund  campaign  is 
now  well  started  on  it's  second  “lap”  in 
the  drive  for  the  goal  of  $2,000,000. 
The  half-way  mark  of  one  million  was 
reached  a  few  days  ago  when  a  check 
for  $21,349  was  turned  over  by  the 
alumni  athletic  advisory  committee  of 
the  college,  representing  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  foot¬ 
ball  game  played  by  the  Penn  State 
team  in  California  on  New  Year’s  day. 

This  gift,  which  is  the  largest  single 
subscription  recorded  .in  the  first  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  pledges,  will  be  used  in 
furnishing  the  new  Varsity  Hall  or 
athletic  training  quarters  building  to 
be  erected  through  the  emergency 
building  fund.  It  is  expected  that 
work  on  the  construction  of  this  build¬ 
ing  will  start  during  the  present  year. 

The  campaign  is  progressing  slowly 
but  surely,  over  one-third  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  having  already  subscribed. 


SMITH 

SPIMYERS 


10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
— no  work— no  trouble. 

'^^'ISBANNER 

COMPRESSED  Ain  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries.  For  whitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  autos  and  windows — It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pupip  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle-; — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware, implement 
andseedstores— Insiston  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  toinsure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
I  cannot  supply  you.wnte  us  direct. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

so  Main  Street,  Utica, N.Y. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery.  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sgirayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
It  eomes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

10,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.. 


Dept. 


FRUIT  TltEES 


SEEDS 


Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
TKSSliSSEK  SURSKKY  CO.,  Box  119,  C'leteland.  Tenn, 

ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY 
4  kinds  and  latest  catalog  all 
sen t  f or  2e.  stamp  to  i ntrod'uce 

COOK  SEED  CO.,  WATERFORD.  N.  Y. 


We 

sell 


te 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 

reqairemeots  and  we  wilt  send  descriptions,  price  and  terms. 
PERRY  FARM  AGENCY  Causuobarie,  New  York 


The 
original 
field 
planted  hy 
Wendelin 
Crimm  in 
1857,  still 
bearing. 


Carver 

County, 

Minn. 


Lyman’s 

Genuine 

Grimm 

Alfalfa 


For  rapidly  maturing,  winter- 
proof  alfalfa,  insist  upon 
Lyman’s  Pure  Grimm  Seed. 


Heavier,  Enduring  Crops 


Common  alfalfa  winter-kills,  Ly¬ 
man’s  Grimm,  acclimated  to  North¬ 
west  temperature  extremes  through 
65  years  of  culture,  endures  year 
after  year,  yielding  full,  perfect 
crops.  Comes  directly  from  the 
strain  originally  imported  by  Wen- 
delin'  Grimm.  Develops  earlier  in 
spring  than  any  other  variety. 
Three  to  four  sturdy  crops  each 
year.  Affidavit  of  genuineness  ac¬ 
companies  every  order. 


All  seed  scarified,  assuring  maxi¬ 
mum  germinating  power.  Only  a 
thin  seeding  necessary  to  produce  a 
heavy  crop.  Bears  autumn 
cutting  or  pasturing  with 
out  injury.  The 
cheapest  protein 
feed  you  can  buy 
— not  a  bit  of 
waste.  Fourth 
growth  makes  ideal 
hog  pasture. 


Test  this  wonderful  species  for  yourself!  Free  sample 
upon  request.  Also  booklet  describing  A.  B.  Lyman’s 
discovery  of  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


✓ 

y 

A.  B. 
Lyman 
Water  St. 
y  Ezeeliior,  Minn. 
X  Please  send  me 
V  free  seed  sample 
✓  with  booklet  about 
’  Grimm  Alfalfa. 


A.  B.  LYMAN 

Introducer  of  Crimm  Alfalfa  : 

350  Water  Street  Excelsior,  Minnesota  y 

✓ 

. .  ✓ 


✓  Name . 


✓  Town . 

✓ 

State . 


R,F.D , 


i 
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Prepare 

YOUR  HORSES 
/er  Spring  Work 

Time  will  mean  money  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  one  of  these  days 
— when  spring  comes  on,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  shine. 

The  acres  you  plow,  or  harrow,  or 
sow,  each  day  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  good  condition  of  your  team. 
Condition  them  now  with  a  course  of 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

You  can  feel  it  on  the  lines 


It  helps  them  shed  their  winter’s  coat, 
whets  their  appetite,  tones  up  their  digestion, 
cleans  out  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  drives  out 
the  worms. 

Feed  your  workers  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  have  a 
team  before  you  that  can  do  an  honest  day’s 
work,  without  a  pant  or  a  tremble  of  the 
muscle.  They  will  be  there  for  business — and 
willing. 

Excellent  for  mares'  in  foal — and  colts  of 
any  age.  GUARANTEED. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  horses  or  mules 
you  have;  he  has  a  package  to  suit. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada, 
Honest  goods— honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


7  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 

: ■  ■■  ■  -  ■  ■■  : - - - ^ 


.World’s  Best 
.Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


'Reo"  Cluster  Metal  shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corm- 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaraoteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profita  Ask  for  Book; 
No.  162 


_ 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

■212-262  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


.Cost  Less 


PER  YEAR 

“They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer”,  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
serriee.  Creosoted  .staves  aie 
hear-y  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  rungs.  Held  erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  P’ckane  Mfo.  C". 
Jod  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
Helped  Me  Plan  It 


—helped  save  money  on  material;  make 
every  foot  of  lumber  count;  get  a  better 
arranged  barn  that  saves  thousands  of  steps 
and  contributes  most  to  my  herd’s  productiv¬ 
ity.  Louden  will  send  you  their  Barn  Plan 
Book  free  —  pictures  50  up-to-date  barns, 
gives  suggestions  on  construction,  arrange¬ 
ment,  etc.,  that  will  help  a  barn  builder  get 
a  better  barn  and  'save  expense.  You  can 
have  this  book  by  merely  writing  for  it.  And 


Experts  Will  Help  Plan  Your  Barn 


No  cost— no  obligation.  They  have  planned 
over  15,000  barns.  If  you  are  goingto  build  or 
remodel  write  them  the  size  barn  or  changes 
you  have  in  mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock 
you  wish  to  house.  They  will  send  blue-prints 
and  suggestions  for  a  barn  which  will  meet 
your  particular  reauiremepts  and  enable  you 
to  cut  out  half  your  barn  work  and  greatly 
increase  the  earning  capacity  of  your  herd. 

Get  These  Two  Books  Today 

When  you  write  for  Louden  Plan  Book 
ask  for  Louden  Catalog— Pictures  and  des¬ 
cribes  Louden  Barn  Equipment— the  product 
of  56  years  experience  of  building  the  best 
labor  savers  for  farmers.  Write  for  the 
books  today  —  sent  postpaid,  without  cost 
or  obligation. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
10  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Farmers  Forced  to  Organize 

Because  They  Were  Between  Two  Fires 


ONE  of  the  great 
industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  movements  of  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  the  centralization  of  the 
control  and  operation  of  industries. 
The  village  manufacturers  have  been 
displaced  by  great  corporations  own¬ 
ing  and  operating  large  central  plants 
with  sales  agencies  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  Each  of  these  great  or¬ 
ganizations  is  composed  of  many  per- 
sons,  united  in 
corporate  form, 
and  engaged  in 
collectively  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling 
their  respective 
wares.  From  them 
the  farmers  must 
purchase  their 
supplies. 

While  these 
great  organiza¬ 
tions  sometimes 
abuse  their  pow¬ 
er,  as  a  whole, 
they  stand  for 
efficiency  and 
economy,  and  are 
now'  such  a  part 
of  the  business 
structure  of  the 
country  that  their 
overthrow  would 
stagger  com¬ 
merce.  Nor  was 
this  process  of 
centralization  in 
m  a  n  u  f  a  'c  turing 
indusiries  alone. 

The  purveyors  of 
farm  .products 
did  likewise  until 
in  course  of  time 
farmers  found 
that  usually  the 
buyer  of  their 
products  was  a 
non  -  competitive 
one,  and  that 
they  were  the  one 
great  group  that 
bought  at  retail, 
sold  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  in  both 
cases  at  prices 
dictated  by  oth¬ 
ers. 

Finding  them¬ 
selves  thus  caught 
between  the  upper 
and  lower  mill- 
s  t  0  n  es,  farmers 
sought  a  remedy, 
and  soon  found 
that  they  alone 
were  to  blame  for 
their  condition,  in  that  while  this  process 
of  centralization  was  going  on  all 
around  them,  they  and  they  alcme  con¬ 
tinued  to  attempt  to  market  singly. 
Through  great  tribulation  they  came 
up  to  higher  ground  from  whence  they 
could  see  that  it  was  their  clear  duty 
to  follow  in  part  the  course  of  those 
engaged  in  other  industries  and  to 
unite  in  large  numbers  and  engage  in 
collective  marketing. 

The  past  ten  years  have  therefore 
witnessed  a  remarkable  gi’owth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  farmers’  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers  they  have  been  formed  and  it 
is  estimated  that  through  them  one 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  farm  products 
will  be  marketed  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  will  in  due  time  eliminate  the 
speculator  and  gambler  in  foods,  but 
need  not  mean  the  elimination  of  mid¬ 
dlemen  performing  necessary  functions. 

Wages  or  Commissions? 

It  is  immaterial  to  farmers  whether 
the  expenses  of  distributing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  paid  in  the  form  of  wages_  or 
by  a  commission  to  old  agencies  having 
marketing  facilities  if  and  only  if,  such 
old  agencies  distribute  economically  at 
a  fair  profit  and  do  not  use  their  con¬ 
trol  of  marketing  facilities  to  unduly 
depress  prices  to  farmers  or  to  unduly 
increase  prices  to  city  consumers. 
Whenever  and  wherever  such  old 
agencies  refuse  to  so  ’cooperate  farmers 
do  not  hesitate  to  create  distributing- 
agencies  of  their  own. 

'  In  solving  the  complex  marketing 


problems,  it  has  been 
found  that,  as  to  com¬ 
modities  highly  perishable,  as'  is  milk, 
means  should  be  adopted  by  which 
all  surplus  may  be  manufactured  into 
by-products,  and  as  to  all  commodities, 
marketing  should  be  orderly  so  that 
each  producer  may  always  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  each  city  should  always 
be  supplied  with  quantities  adequate, 
and  never  more  than  adequate,  to  its 

needs. 

The  general 
public  now  rec¬ 
ognize  that  these 
associations  are 
for  the  publio 
good.  Such  op¬ 
position  as  they 
encountered  in 
the  early  days 
was  based  upon 
a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  their  ob- 
j  e  c  t  s  and  pur¬ 
poses.  By  mar¬ 
keting  their  prod- 
u  c  t  s  efficiently 
farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher 
price  without  in¬ 
crease  of  price  to 
consumers,  while 
such  higher 
prices  to  farmers 
stimulate  produc¬ 
tion,  insuring 
adequate  f  u  t  ure 
supplies. 

In  a  larger 
way,  these  asso¬ 
ciations  will  pro¬ 
mote  public  good, 
in  that  through 
them  the  farmers 
will  take  the 
place  to  which 
they  are  entitled 
in  the  business 
life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  members 
of  these  co.nmer- 
cial  o  r  g  a  n  i  z  a- 
tions,  far  -n  e  r  s 
must  earnestly 
consider  economic 
problems  tr  ereto- 
f'o  r  e  'S  e  e  n  as 
through  a  glass, 
darkly,  and  the 
discus  si  on  of 
which  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  more 
or  less  academic. 
Selling  their 
products  singly 
to  the  first-com¬ 
er,  they  were  re¬ 
mote  from  world  activities  and  world 
problems.  Now,  the  disorder  in  Russia 
and  the  cheap  money  of  Gerniany  are 
reflected  in  the  check  farmers  receive 
from  their  association. 

It  has  been  charged  that  these  as¬ 
sociations  are  socialistic.  This  is  er¬ 
ror.  They  are  an  aggressive  negation 
of  socialism.  There  is  no  community 
of  property,  but  only  a  temporary 
blendinjg  of  products  for  marketing, 
and  this  for  private  gain.  Based  on 
the  right  of  private  property,  they  can 
not  exist  with  State  socialism  and  it 
may  be  that  they  have  come  in  to  be¬ 
ing  for  such  a  time  as  this  when  by 
their  weight  thrown  into  the  balance, 
they  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
preserving  the  ancient  landmarks,  while 
by  increasing  the  buying  power  of 
forty  million  people,  they  bring  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  to  all  industries. 


POOLED  PRICE  LEADS  COUNTRY 

Some  statements  by  Albert  Manning, 
Secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  in  regard  to 
the  December  pool  pi'ice  are  so  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  have  consider¬ 
ation  by  every  farmer.  Mr.  Manning 
says:  ^ 

“So  far  as  we  have  received  reports 
as  to  the  prices  received  by  producers 
in  other  large  milk  consuming  centers 
of  the  country,  our  net  pooled  price  of 
$2.75  exceeds  any  other  price  from  25c 
to  50c  per  hundred  and  upward.” 

Progress  is  determined  by  compari¬ 
sons.  The  net  pooled  price  of  $2.75 
for  December  compared  with  price  for 


By  J.  D.  MILLER 


WORLD’S  DAIRY  CONGRESS  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  SYRACUSE 

The  greatest  gathering  of  dairy  in¬ 
terests  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  -tsecond  week  in  October.  The 
decision  just  rendered  by  the  officials 
of  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  to  hold 
its  show  at  Syracuse  is  fine  recognition 
of  the  great  dairy  interest  of  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  States.  The  show 
will  be  attended  by  representatives 
from  nearly  every  '  country  in  the 
world.  Speakers  of  world-wide  renown 
will  discuss  the  farmers’,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  dairymen’s,  many  problems. 
Exhibits  covering  every  phase  of  milk 
production,  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  given,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  attended  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  State  Eair  Grounds  at 
Syracuse,  the  hotels  and  the  homes  of 
the  city  will  all  be  taxed  to  the  limit 
to  house  and  provide  entertainment  for 
the  thousands  who  will  attend  the 
show. 

For  many  weeks  the  citizens  and 
press  of  Syracuse,  farm  leaders,  farm 
organizations,  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Mai’kets  have 
been  busy  trying  to  convince  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  World  Congress  that  New 
York  State,  because  of  it's  large  dairy 
interests,  and  the  city  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  center  of  the  State,  was  the  logi¬ 
cal  place  to  hold  the  show.  American 
Agriculturist  is  the  only  farm  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  East  that  has  worked  with 
other  leaders  to  bring  the  show  to  Sy¬ 
racuse.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
policies  of  this  publication  to  con¬ 
stantly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
eastern  agriculture  and  holding  the 
World’s  Dairy  Congress  at  Syracuse 
will  do  much  to  advertise  and  empha¬ 
size  the  dairy  and  other  faxmi  interests 
of  this  section. 
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Easy  to  Use 

A  Silo  is  in  use  twice  daily 
for  6  or  7  months.  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  labor  and  time 
saving  is  important. 

In  a  Unadilla,  silage  is 
shoved  out  at  the  door 
level.  Gravity  carries  it 
“like  water  over  a  dam”. 
The  air  and  water-tight 
doors  cannot  stick.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  pitching 
of  tons  of  silage  overhead. 
The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  safety 
|[M|k  ladder  —  conveni- 
ent,  secure. 

Write  today 
new 

i  nlfl  illustrated 

I  catalog  which 

da,  jalL L  JlilnW  shows  Una- 
^  j  j  1  dilla  features 

%  A  of  convenience 
not  found  in 
^  A  other  silo. 

°ur  special 
GmHHF  early  order  dis- 

count  offer. 

Unadilla  Silo 

S  Company 

Box  B 

aJn  ■  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Sent  Postpaidi 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  ad-  c.q.  Phillips 
dress  and  I’ll  send  yot\  free,  all  TuaCoronaMan 
charges  prepaid,  this  liberal  size  sample  box 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound.  I  am  making  this 
”  offer  BO  you  can  see  for  your- 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
JZaSWW  ointment  it  is— how  quickly  it 
will  heal  any  cut  or  wound  on 
beast.  For  chapped 
bands— frosted  feet— cblll- 
blains  — cuts — bruises,  etc. 
— it  has  no  equal.  Also  for  w'ire 
cuts  — galled  neeks  —  sore 


Heals— Seldom 
Leaves  a  Scar 


Many  a  valuable  animal  has 
been  saved  distiguri^  blem¬ 
ishes  by  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Cor¬ 
ona  is  made  from  oil  extracted 
from  the  wool  of  sheep — it  is 
very  penetrating  —  the  only 
preparation  that  will  penetrate  a 
horse’s  hoof— yet  ft  will  not  bum  or 
blister— very  soothing  and  healing. 

Keep  in  Home 
and  Barn 

Keep  a  can  of  Corona  in 

the  home  and  in  the  barn  as  a  sim> 
pie,  efSclent  ‘‘first aid'*  remedy  for 
all  cuts  and  wounds  of  mao  or  beast. 

WHte  iof  Free  Sample 

Send  name  and  address  today 
sod  get  .ample  Box  EVee.  This  free 
sample  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
cM’t  afford  to  be  without  CORONA. 
For  sale  by  Druggista.  Blacksmiths, 
and  harueaa  dealera  everywhere. 


II  Cortns  Block 


Kenlon,  Ohio 


Cheaper  thqn  any  other  wheels,  pnCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  V  vO  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Utww 

CttiniPCReduced  prices  CatalOK  frae. 
■•l<lrinCMfs.Co.,Box'.i'9  Quinoy.lllo 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


December,  1921,  shows  an  increase  of 
36c  a  hundred,  or  about  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  a  quart.  Again  the  average 
December  price  for  10  years  preced¬ 
ing  1016,  when  the  League  first  began 
to  operate,  was  $1.68,  on  a  basis  of  3 
per  cent  milk  at  the  200  mile  freight 
zone.  Again  the  comparison  is  in  our 
favor,  although  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  just  what  part  of  this 
difference  in  price  may  be  due  to  the 
general  price  levels  to-day  compared 
with  1916.  But  to  go  a  step  further 
to  substantiate  the  claim  for  the  re¬ 
sult  of  organization,  we  submit  the 
following  New  York  pre-war  prices  of 
December,  1913,  compared  with  Decem¬ 
ber,  1922: 

Dec.  1913  Dec.  1922  Per  cent 


Milk,  cwt. , . 

.  1.625 

2.75 

169 

Corn,  bu. . . , 

.83 

103 

Wheat,  bu. . . 

.  .93 

1.18 

127 

Hay,  ton . . , . 

.15.30 

14.10 

92 

Potatoes,  bu , 

.,  .80 

.60 

75 

Apples,  bu..: 

>.  .97 

.81 

84 

Oats,  bu.... 

.  .47 

.51 

109 

This  again  shows 

that  the  price  oi 

pooled  members  are  receiving  for  their 
December  milk  is  169  per  cent  of  what 
the  farmers  received  before  the  war 
and  before  the  League  was  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Also  the  percentages  prove  that 
milk  has  increased  in  far  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  has  the  above  list  of 
staple  farm  products.  This  indicates 
that  the  great  financial  handicap  under 
which  our  members  are  laboring  at  the 
present  time  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
low  price  received  for  milk,  but  to 
the  still  lower  price  received  for  most 
of  our  staple  farm  products  and  the 
continued  high  prices  of  practically 
everything  we  must  purchase. 

These  comparisons  indicate  progress. 
These  milk  prices  prove  the  advantage 
of  cooperatively  marketing  our  milk 
and  remove  any  question  of  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity,  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  progress,  of  standing  by 
the  organization. 

Conditions  are  daily  looking  brighter, 
and  regardless;'  of  reports  by  those 
antagonistic  to  the  League  as  to  the 
possible  number  of  February  with¬ 
drawals  there  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  your  officers  but  that  these  re¬ 
ports  are  greatly  over-estimated  and 
that  the  situation,  so  far  as  the 
League  is  concerned,  looks  brighter 
than  it  has  for  a  long  time. 


SHIPPING  MIIK  BY  TANK  CARS 

Considerable  interest  is  developing 
in  milk  sections  in  the  use  of  tank  cars 
for  carrying  milk  and  cream.  These 
cars  have  several  containers,  each  hold¬ 
ing  approximately  646  gallons.  The 
containers  are  so  insulated  that  there 
is  little  variation  in  temperature,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  is. 

Recently  in  sending  a  car  of  milk 
from  New  York  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  the  temperature  of  the  milk  pame 
up  only  two  degrees  in  a  trip  of  sixty 
hours.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that 
the  containers  can  be  lifted  by  cranes 
from  the  car  and  loaded  on  trucks  to 
be  taken  to  the  bottling  stations.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  use  of  tank  cars  will 
save  trucking,  freight  rates  and  much 
labor,  and  that  we  may  expect  a  consid¬ 
erable  development  of  this  means  of 
transporting  milk.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  area  from  which  each  city  gets  its 
milk  will  be  widened. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
KEEPS  COSTS  DOWN 

On  July  1,  1922,  there  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  _  in  the  United  States  513  Cow 
Testing  Associations,  including  12,458 
herds  and  215,321  cows.  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  two  of  the  largest  dairy 
states,  showed  great  gains  in  testing 
associations.  During  the  year  the  num¬ 
ber  in  Wisconsin  grew  from  103  to  127. 
Incidentally,  these  two  states  are  pro¬ 
gressing  very  rapidly  in  all  dairy  mat¬ 
ters,  including  their  methods  of  mar¬ 
keting  dairy  products.  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  have  got  to  watch  their  step  to 
meet  this  high-class  competition  of 
the  West. 

One  of  the  ways  to  meet  competition 
is  to  keep  the  cost  of  production  down. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this 
than  in  keeping  records  in  Cow  Testing 
Associations,  or  otherwise,  to  find  out 
what  each  individual  cow  of  the  dairy 
is  doing. 


How  do 
you  account 

tor  this  X 

. . 

Why  is  it  that  there  ^  are  approximately  as  many  De  Lavals 
in  use  to-day  as  all  •*  other  makes  of  separators  combined? 
For  just  one  reason,  which  is  based  on  tne  actual  experience 

of  several  millions  of  users  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  who  have 
found  it  the  most  satisfactory,  in  that  it  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer 
and  is  easier  to  operate  and  clean  than  any  other. 


Of  the  best  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Separators'^, 

The  creameryman  knows  the  best  cream 
separator.  Practically  all  of  them  use  Da 
Lavals.  "^hy?  Because  they  have  found  by 
testing  the  skim-milk,  and  by  experience,  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  profitable.  They 
know  that  a  poor  separator  can  soon  waste  all 
their  profit  and  that  a  De  Laval  soon  pays  for 
itself.  The  De  Laval  you  use  is  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  creameryman’s, 

Of  the  exhibitors  at  the  National 
Daio^Show  use  De  Laval  Separatois 

At‘  the  1922  National  Dairy  Exposition  an 
investigation  among  the  exhibitors  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle  disclosed  the  fact  that  86%  of  them 
use  De  Laval  Separators.  These  exhibitors  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  are  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  best  dairymen — they  know  the  best 
separator  and  use  it.  Butter  made  from  De 
Laval  cream  also  won  first  place  in  every  class. 


Of  the  Separates  in  the  leacfing 
butter  state  are  De  Lavals  -  ° 


More  butter  is  made  and  more  cream  separa¬ 
tors  are  used  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  other 
state.  According  to  an  investigation  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  farm  paper,  64%  of  the  cream  separators 
in  Minnesota  are  De  Lavals — almost  two  out  of 
every  three.  A  remarkable  record — which  sim¬ 
ply  drives  home  the  fact  that  the  more  people 
know  about  separators,  the  more  they  appre» 
date  De  Laval, 


Of  all  cream  Separators  are 
De  LavalS'x. 

— according  to  an  investigation  by  a  group  of 
prominent  farm  papers  of  wide  circulation. 
There  are,  still,  many  inefficient  and  worn-out 
separators  in  use  today  which  are  wasting 
enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  new  De  Lavals. 
Get  the  most  out  of  your  butter-fat  with  a  new 
De  Laval.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK,  165  Broadwty  CHICAOO,  29  E.  MadlaonSL _ SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Bote  St 


OL 


Send 
for  free 
book 

'‘Molasses 
a  Feed” 


More  Milk 

Molasses  adds  materially  to  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration  fed  to  dairy  cows.  And 
that  means  the  cows  enjoy  their  food 
more — get  more  nourishment  out  of  it — 
and  that  results  naturally  in  more  milk. 
And  for  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  molasses 
is  just  as  palatable,  just  as  valuable.  The 
price  of  good  molasses  is  very  low  now. 

J.  S.  Biesecker 

Established  1889 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  Street,  New  York 


RA  RDFUnQ  Most  Frofftsble  pure-bred 
O'*  DlvnCalrO  Northern  raised  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  30th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  c^alog  free. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  822,  Mankato,  Minn. 


They  don*t  depend 
alone  on  hoops 

The  Harder  patent  Spline  Dowel 
and  square  tongue  and  grooved 
Staves  make  Harder  Silos  different  from 
the  rest.  The  toothed  edges  of  these 
dowels  penetrate  the  adjoining  staves 
and  make  slipping  and  shearing 
impossible. 

Every  community  has  leaning  silos, 
but  they  are  not  Harders.  You  can 
rely  upon  your  Harder  to  stay  abso¬ 
lutely  air  tight. 


HARDER  SILO 


tfVHto  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  *  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,.  .  2  Elm  Streat,  Quincy.  IIL 
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THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


'•■Classified  Advertising  Rates3=: 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $l  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “.1.  B.  .Tones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


— r>nr  Advertisements  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  bo  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist"  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers,.  ^ 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Seller 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reach^^s  over  120.000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  .lersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  -to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  purebred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  :  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MANY  VARIETIES — Pure  Bred  Poultry, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Pigeons  at  low  prices.  100 
page  book  in  colors  describes  them.  Mailed 
for  5  cents.  PRANK  FOY,  Box  14,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 


SPLENDID  COCKERELS,  also  eggs  from 
best  strains.  Barred  rocks,  single  comb  reds, 
white  Wyandottes,  light  Brahmas,  white 
Leghorns.  CHESBRO  FARMS,  North  Chili, 
N.  Y. 


REDS — Single,  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Harold  Tompkins  and  Mahood  strains.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices  right.  W.  D. 
HUTCHISON,  Claysville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — .lersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 
$8  and  $10  each.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels,  $5  each.  MRS.  .1.  G.  PAVEK, 
Highland  Palls,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  from  Pure  Bred,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Fine 
breeding  males  reasonable.  L.  D.  CLARK, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  PEW  MORE  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK¬ 
ERELS  $2.50  each  ;  cocks  $5  each,  also  Buff 
Orpington  Cockerels  $2.50  each.  J.  T.  EAGAN, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  EGGS— Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Exclusively  Poertner  strain  sturdy  farm  raised. 
I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Tor- 
moTilen  everlay  strain.  SUNNY'SIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  AYLESBURY  DUCKS ;  pairs  $7. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  MRS.  L.  .1. 
CLOSE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY — Purity  guaranteed,  box  of  four 
ten  pound  pails,  here,  clover-basswood,  $5.60  ; 
buckwheat  $4.80 ;  60  pound  cans  $7.80  and 
$6.30.  Ten  pounds  prepaid,  3rd.  zone,  $2.05  ; 
buckwheat  $1.80.  WILCOX  APIARIES, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FARM  DOGS — English  shepherds,  pups  and 
grown  dogs,  guaranteed  heel  drivers,  natural 
in.stinct  to  handle  cattle.  Credit  given  if  re¬ 
quested.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  South 
Royalton,  Vt. 


CATTLE 


BULL  CALF — 15  Registered,  short  horns. 
Will  exchange  for  Guernseys.  ALEX.  FISHER, 
Madrid,  N.  Y. 


BEAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS — The  State 
Land  Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87 
irrigated  farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  on  main  line  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  The  State  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  own  one  of  these  farms,  only  requiring  5 
per  cent  of  purchase  price,  remainder  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments  extending  over  36%  years 
w'ith  5  per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  more  land  will  be  avail¬ 
able  under  such  generous  provisions.  Money 
advanced  on  improvements  and  dairy  stock. 
Those  already  located  very  enthusiastic  ;  you 
can  farm  all  year  in  California  ;  all  deciduous 
fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop, 
ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry ;  many 
persons  long  some  day  to  make  their  homes 
in  California,  with  its  winterless  climate, 
plenty  of  sunshine,  seashore  and  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  paved  highways,  very  efficient 
marketing,  excellent  schools ;  State  Board’s  j 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  folder  describing  San  j 
Joaquin  Valley  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L. 
SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe,  951  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago, 
Ills. 


TO  SELL — direct  from  owner.  348  acres 
level  rolling  grain  dairy  farm.  Well  equipped 
with  stock,  tools,  hay,  grain,  ensilage.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  1%  miies  level  .Macadam 
road  to  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  town,  Bordens, 
high  school,  bank.  $10,000  easy  terms,  Box 
128,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


2  FARMS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  to  trade  for 
farms  In  New  England  States,  also  tractor 
plowing  outfit,  .pulls  12  plows,  to  trade  for 
eastern  property.  SHURTLIFF,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  ;  Small  farm,  for  -vacant 
lots.  Also  other  farms  for  exchange  for  in¬ 
come  property.  S.  M.  BREED,  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms 
in  Western  New  York,  near  Lake  Ontario. 
SETH  J.  T.  RUSH.  Morton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  140,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-— Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


WE  SOLICIT  LARGE  AND  SMALL  country 
consignments  of  beef,  horse  hides  and  kindred 
lines  Prompt  and  fair  returns.  Write  for 
tags.  PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  &  LEATHER 
COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e.  Dracut,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rout'e  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


PRINTING — 1,000  -  envelopes,  noteheads  or 
cards  $2.75  postpaid.  Samples  and  price  list 
free.  ANDERSON  PRESS,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS — Get  ,our  free  booklet  and  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  sound  healthy  Ferrets.  W.  A. 
JEWETT  &  SONS,  Rochester,  O. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

$5  REWARD  Wirt  be  paid  for  the  correct 
address  of  W.  B.  Decker.  Box  139,  Station 
F,  New  York  City. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary, 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  stat¬ 
ing  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference  (from 
previous  employeer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.  Rockland  Co. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  under  40,  no 
children  or  tobacco,  for  boys’  school.  _  Princi¬ 
pal  work  for  man  repairing,  painting  and 
glazing.  Wife  housekeeper  of  dormitory. 
State  salary  expected  with  maintenance,  also 
supervisor  for  cottage  of  boys.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write,  SUPT.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


made  in  local  blacksmith  shops.  The 
singletrees  had  no  iron  on  them,  but 
simply  a  notch  cut  on  each  end, 

“Our  grain  was  cut  with  a  reaping- 
hook,  a  blade  about  ten  inches  long 
with  an  iron  rod  extending  out  about 
twelve  inches  and  bent,  with  a  wooden 
handle.  We  caught  the  top  of  the  grain 
with  one  hand  and  used  the  reaping- 
hook  with  the  other  hand.  Next  came 
the  cradle.  The  blades  for  the  cradle 
were  shipped  in,  but  the  balance  of  the 
implement  was  made  locally.  The 
cradle  and  reaping-hook  were  made  in 
local  blacksmith  shops. 

“The  first  wagons  we  had  were  ox 
carts  with  two  wheels.  They  were 
made  in  the  local  blacksmith  shop. 
Then  came  a  rudely  constructed  shop- 
made  wagon,  made  by  local  men. 
Our  first  manufactured  wagons  were 
shipped  in  from  Tennessee  after  1846.” 

In  1842  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  sold 
seven  of  his  “Virginia  Reapers,”  first 
practically  demonstrated  11  years  be¬ 
fore.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  sold 
just  nine  reapers.  In  that  year  Wil¬ 
liam  Parlin  started  the  little  black¬ 
smith  shop  at  Canton,  Ill.,  that  was  to 
become  the  first  real  plow  factory  in 
this  country  or  in  the  world. 

The  first  steel  plow  had  been  made 
by  John  Lane  at  Chicago  out  of  an  old 
saw  blade  in  1833,  but  the  steel  plow 
as  an  item  of  average  farm  equipment 
was  still  many  years  in  the  future. 
The  chilled  plow  had  been  invented 
many  years  before,  but  James  Oliver’s 
first  patent  was  not  issued  till  1868  and 
the  implement  was  not  perfected  until 
1873.  The  patenting  of  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  riding  plow  was  still  22  years 
in  the  future — and  so  on  down  the  list 
of  the  farm  implements  that  now  seem 
to  us  to  have  taken  on  a  respectable 
antiquity. 

Eighty  years  a,jO  we  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  transition  from  farming 
by  hand  to  the  period  of  mechanical 
husbandry;  and  then  we  were  also  at 
the  beginning  of  the  country’s  remark¬ 
able  period  of  expansion  and  growth. 
No  historian  that  I  know  of  has 
touched' more  than  lightly  and  casually 
upon  the  part  that  the  development  of 
efficient  farm  implements  and  their 
production  in  quantity  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  played  in  the  pioneering  and  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  great  West  which  was, 
after  all,  the  longest  step  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  bur  Republic’s  destiny. 

In  1842  we  still  farmed  toilsomely 
and  scantily  by  hand.  Then  came  the 
earlier  implements  that  made  farming 
more  attractive  and  more  profitable, 
but  for  nearly  two  full-time  genera¬ 
tions  the  horse  furnished  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  power  the  farmer  could  employ 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE— Chester  White.  Boar,  Wildwood 
Again,  No.  104635,  farrowed  March  1921, 
stands  3  ft.  high,  70  in.  long.  J.  S.  BOYER, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Dibble  Russet,  raised 
from  certified  stock.  C.  B.  GEIGER,  Saegers- 
ville.  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


save  the  two  hands  of  himself  and  his 
hired  man.  Now,  we  are  well  advanced 
in  the  third  principal  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  farm  machinery — the  age 
of  power  farming;  and  most  of  us  are 
as  little  conscious  of  the  great  transi¬ 
tion  that  is  taking  place  in  this  respect 
as  the  farmers  of  fifty  or  eighty  years 
ago  were  of  what  was  then  going  on 
in  our  industry  and  in  theirs. 

When  1  think  of  what  the  invention 
and  development  of  more  modern  farm 
implements  meant  to  the  progte-is  of 
our  civilization  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  often 
wonder  what  the  wider  and  larger 
effect  will  be  when  we  have  reached 
the  high  point  in  the  development  and 
use  of  power  machinery  on  the  farm. 

The  Era  of  Internal  Combustion 
Engines 

Steam  has  so  far  played  only  a  small 
direct  part  in  the  pi;oducts  of  the  farm 
implement  industry  or  in  c^’riculture. 
We  had  to  wait  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 
before  we  could  improve  upon  the  horse 
as  a  source  of  power  on  the  farm.  The 
first  internal  combustion  tractor  was 
offered  for  sale  in  the  early  90’s,  but 
it  was  not  until  1903  that  the  real  de¬ 
velopment  of  gasoline  and  kerosene 
tractors  began.  It  is  of  record  that  the 
first  successful  manufacturer  of  trac¬ 
tors  had  only  300  tractors  in  the  field 
by  the  spring  of  1908. 

The  tractor  as  a  source  of  farm 
power,  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  power  farming,  sebms  a  famil¬ 
iar  agency  for  doing  the  hardest  of  all 
farm  work,  yet  we  note  in  the  last 
census  that  only  3.6  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  6,500,000  farms  were  equipped 
with  tractors.  At  present,  according 
to  trade  estimates,  there  are  about 
400,000  tractorized  farms,  or  6.1  per 
cent.  Obviously  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  this  simplest  of  power 
plants  reaches  anything  like  general 
use  in  agriculture. 

Still  younger  and  much  less  familiar 
to  the  nonfarming  public  and,  in  fact, 
to  a  considerable  part  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  is  the  direct  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  internal  combustion  prin¬ 
ciple  with  farm  machinery.  I  refer  to 
automotive  agricultural  machines  fui’- 
nishing  all  their  own  tractive  and 
operative  power.  Here  the  room  for 
modification,  improvement  and  inven¬ 
tion  is  wide  and  the  field  attractive. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  within 
another  generation  we  shall  see 
changes  in  farm  equiprnent  along  this 
line  that  will  mean  still  lower  labor 
costs,  with  corresponding  benefits  to 
all  concerned. 


Eighty  Years  With  Farm  Machinery 

{Continued  from  page  87) 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rug's  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  we 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Sole  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  calfskins  Into  Shoo  Leather, 
colors  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany  Russet  or 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stand  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts. 

LET  OS  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

fashion,  repair  and  reshape  them  If 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight. ( 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 
send  them  in  to  us  by  Parcel  Post  for  our  esllmate  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  de¬ 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  calls  for  our  best  work. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  and  style  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
gnd  care  for  hides.  About  our  sale  dyeing  process  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muffs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  manu¬ 
facturing  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color’’  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adcis 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  meets  all  State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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95  Jfrn&dopn, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running.easily cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  70S2  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Our  easy  terms  are  all 
we  need  to  talk  about. 
Quality  Silo  does  its  own  talking.  It  is 
a  thoroughbred.  Agents  Wanted. 

QUALITY  MFC.  CO..  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


Hit  a  \l  F  e  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

"  W  El  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  l>acT6  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 

•a  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
SO  ucflT*’  Conditioner..  At  dealers'  or 

su  yeoTsr  sale  jjy  paicei  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 

FREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  oanse,  effects  and  treat, 
ment;  tells  bow  farmers  in  ail  parts 
of  U.  B.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  tor  tree  copy  today, 

*  ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jew  Street,  Lancaster,  WIe.  


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  addi'e.ss  with  serial 
They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Bamples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


VALUE 


GIVEN- 

SENECA  BOY  SCOUTj'jglJ'fi'fft 
INGERSOLL  MIDGET 
eve  READY  SPOTLIGHT  soFfTrange 

Your  choice  of  these  and  dozens  of  other  useful 
premiums,  retail  value  $2.50  and  up,  tfiven  absolutely 
free,  for  selling:  only  40  larire  packets  of  guaranteed 
-'•"csh,  selected  garden  and  flower  seeds  at  10c  a  packet 
bend  no  money.  We  trust  you  until  seeds  are  sold. 
Order  today. 

Eastern  Seed  Company,  Dept.  F.  Lancaster,  Penna. 

A  BETTER  JOB  NOW! 

80od  trade  in  a  few  weeks.  12  million  autos,  trucks 
?  j  tractore  need  service.  Kepairmen  needed.  Write 
TOday  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Michigan  State  Automobae  School,  682  Auio  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  Back  Our  Guarantee 

Subscribers  Reimbursed  for  Loss  With  Advertisers 


SOME  time  ago,  Mr.  Whoeler  Kunkle 
of  Dallas,  Pa.,  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  advertsement  was  of  the 
Boston  Mail  Order  Company,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  acceptance,  under  the 
old  management,  the  firm  was  thought 
to  be  reliable.  However,  it  went  into 
bankmiptcy  shortly  after,  and  several 
claims  for  the  loss  of  different  amounts 
came  into  the  Service  Bureau. 

Although  the  new  management  of 
the  magazine  had  not  had  any  part  in 
accepting  the  advertisement,  we  felt 
that  the  guarantee  printed  then,  as 
now,  shotild  be  interpreted  in  the 
strictest  possible  sense.  We  therefore 
sent  Mr.  Kunkle  a  check  for  $2.98  to 
cover  his  loss  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Boston  Mail  Order  House. 

We  were  onlv  too  glad  to  make  good 
to  our  subscriber,  the  money  loss  he 
had  incurred,  and  thought  the  matter 
ended  there.  However,  Mr.  Kunkle  felt 
differently  about  it.  He  returned  our 
check  with  the  following  letter:  “En¬ 
closed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  re¬ 
new  my  subscription  for  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year.  Also  find 
check  which  you  sent  me  for  Boston 
Mail  Order  account,  as  I  cannot  expect 
y()u  people  to  pay  other  people’s  debts. 
Kindly  thanking  you  for  past  services.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have 
made  good  Mr.  Kunkle’s  loss  even  if  it 
had  been  for  a  much  greater  amount, 
but  under  the  circumstances  we  were 
glad  to  extend  his  subscription  and  to 
assure  him  that  the  services  we  had 
rendered  were  simply  in  accordance 
with  our  policy  of  standing  behind  our 
advertisements. 

The  guarantee  which  we  give,  and 
which  is  printed  on  another  page  of 
the  magazine,  reads  as  follows:  “The' 
American  Agricuturist  accepts  only  ad¬ 
vertising  which  it  believes  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  honest.  We  positively  guar¬ 
antee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  by  our  sub¬ 
scribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails 
to  make  good  when  the  article  pur¬ 
chased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 
To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscrib¬ 
ers  must  say:  ‘I  saw  your  ad  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  when  ordering 
from  our  advertisers.’  ” 

Readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  need  have  no  fear  in  taking  this 
guarantee  at  its  face  value. 


MORE  “GUESS-WORK  GLASSES” 

“I  am  very  grateful  for  the  assis¬ 
tance  you  gave  me.  I  don’t  believe  I 
would  have  received  anything  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you.” 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  L.  H.  M.  of 
Grand  Valley,  Pa.,  wrote  us  when  she 
received  a  check  for  $5.49  from  a  spec¬ 
tacle  house  in  Chicago.  We  told  Mrs. 
M.  when  she  put  the  case  in  our  hands 
that  we  had  frequently  warned  our 
readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
houses,  which  pretend  to  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  correct  glasses  by  mail.  Although 
they  urged  Mrs.  M.  to  send  another 
order,  she  was  glad  enough  to  get  her 
money,  and  did  not  take  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  send  it  back  for  an¬ 
other  pair  of  “guess-work  glasses.” 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THIS  MAN! 

A  general  warning  which  readers  in 
Ohio  iftay  especially  take  to  heart  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  International 
Magazine  Company,  which  publishes 
Good  Housekeeping.  A  young  man  of 
about  25  years  old,  who  is  a  smooth 
talker  and  usualy  represents  himself 
as  a  medical  student,  is  canvassing  for 
subscriptions  to  the  magazine  and  of¬ 
fering  a  premium  of  six  pieces  of  Pyrex 
Ware,  The  agent  in  question,  who  uses 
the  names  of  Thompson,  McGuire,  Saw- 
don  or  Sandow  and  Stone,  give  an  ofii- 
cial  receipt  for  a  three-dollar  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  last  heard  of  him. 

Sometimes  this  man  works  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  partner,  and  some¬ 
times  he  goes  it  alone.  In  any  case,  he 
has  no  authority  to  offer  the  magazine 
either  with  or  without  the  premium. 
One  of  our  readers  was  recently  taken 
in  by  this  swindler,  and  upon  reporting 


the  case  to  _  the  district  manager  of 
the  International  Magazine  Company, 
we  learn  that  they  had  sent  out  a  poster 
offering  a  reward  of  $50  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  this  man. 

If  he  canvasses  your  neighborhood, 
report  immediately  to  your  police  de¬ 
partment,  and  notify  the  agency  bureau 
of  the  International  Magazine  Company, 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  CHECK  CAME  PROMPTLY 

A  check  for  $29.49  closed  the  case  of 
Mr.  Philip  Papke,  Fillmore,  N.  Y., 
against  a  mail-order  company  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Mr.  Papke  had  waited  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  sending  his  order 
and  then  wrote  the  company  twice  be¬ 
fore  receiving  any  return  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  duplicate  order.  His  check 
was  returned  as  having  been  paid,  but 
the  order  never  came,  nor  did  he  hear 
anything  further  from  them.  Early  in 
January,  Mr.  Papke  turned  the  case 
over  to  the  Service  Bureau  of  American 
Agrculturist,  and  the  company  report¬ 
ed  that  the  order  had  been  shipped,  but 
was  doubtless  lost  in  the  mail.  They 
enclosed  a  check  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  order,  and  apologized  for  any 
inconvenience  which  had  been  caused. 
Both  the  mail-order  company  and  Mr. 
Papke  thanked  the  Service  Bureau  for 
helping  straighten  the  matter  out. 


'  Pruning  the  Pear 

(Continued  from  page  ,^1) 

branches  will  then  form  an  outward 
position  while  the  branches  higher  up 
will  form  an  upward'  growth  which 
after  the  tree  reaches  full  size  must  be 
kept  cut  back  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tree  from  growing  too  tall. 

Such  varieties  as  Winter  Neles,  and 
the  Lawrence  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
velop  the  natural  form.  This  form  of 
development  means  a  selection  of  three 
gr  four  scaffold  limbs  and  then  allowing 
tne  tree  to  develop  as  it  will  with  little 
consideration  of  shape  or  form.  Such 
trees  are  usually  misshapen,  weak  at 
the  crotches,  break  down  early,  form 
too  compact  heads,  and  develop  much, 
but  inferior  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  tree  has  been  so  neglected  it 
may  be  pruned,  the  fruit-bearing 
branches,  to  a  limited  degree,  selected 
and  the  head  opened  up  to  light  and  air 
one  may  expect  a  fair  return  of  fruit. 

In  shaping  the  vase  form  of  pear 
tree  the  straight  one  year  old  shoot 
should  be  cut  back  to  from  18  to  24 
inches  from  the  ground.  After  the 
new  or  secondary  shoots  are  well  form¬ 
ed,  three  main  limbs  should  be  selected 
and  all  others  removed.  The  three 
limbs  then  forming  an  inverted  tripod 
should  be  cut  back  to  about  18  or  20 
inches  from  the  crotch.  If  dwarf  trees 
are  so  developed  their  limbs  should  be 
cut  back  to  about  12  inches  from  the 
crotch.  Only  the  buds  on  the  upper 
five  or  seven  inches  of  these  three  limbs 
should  be  allowed  to  develop.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  select  two  of  the  most 
vigorous  sprouts  from  each  limb  and 
remove  all  the  others.  These  should 
now  be  pruned  back  leaving  12  or  18 
inches  of  growth  from  the  point  where 
the  three  limbs  were  last  pruned.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  desired 
head  and  height  are  formed. 

Where  the  pear  orchards  are  inter¬ 
cropped  with  currants  or  gooseberries 
or  some  other  fruit  or  even  vegetables, 
the  plowing  and  general  cultivation  cuts 
off  a  certain  percent  of  the  root  system 
which,  if  the  tree  has  a  normal  growth, 
tends  to  induce  the  production  of  fruit 
spurs.  Therefore  cultivation  of  other 
crops  in  the  pear  orchard  might  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  pruning 
practice. 

If  the  pear  tree  has  the  bearing  habit, 
pruning,  it  is  true  will  seldom  influence 
the  tree  toward  bearing  more  fruit  but 
will  mean  a  larger,  finer  quality,  more 
uniform  size,  better  formed  and  more 
saleable  fruit. 


No  good  farmer  would  neglect  to 
harvest  his  hay,  but  some  dairymen 
fail  to  harvest  ice,  which  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  hay  in  the  produ<:tion  of 
market  milk. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


The  fight  is  on  !  Bryce  Cardigan,  son  of  the  blind  old  pioneer  of  Sequoia,  takes  up  his  father’s 
battle  against  the  unscrupulous  Colonel  Seeth  Pennington,  a  newcomer  in  the  redwood  country. 
In  doing  so,  he  sacrifices  his  friendship  with  Shirley  Sumner,  the  Colonel’s  niece. 

A  visit  to  the  rival  camp  to  thrash  Rondeau,  a  woods-boss  who  has  felled  a  tree  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Giants  old  Cardigan’s  sacred  grove  where  his  wife  lies  buried,  results  in  a  free-for-all 
fight  unfairly’  incited  by  the  Colonel,  in  which  Shirley  aids  Bryce  to  escape.  But  she  swears 

they  must  always  be  enemies.  j,  ,  , ,  ■, 

After  a  visit  to  his  oim  camp  to  discharge  the  drunken  McTavish.  Cardigan  s  old  woods- 
boss  where  he  meets  the  beautiful  Moira,  Bryce  boards  the  homebound  logging  tram. 

The  train  runs  away  and  Bryce  manages  to  cut  out  the  caboose  and  save  the  lives  of  Penning¬ 
ton  and  Shirley.  McTavish.  sobered,  pleads  for  another  chance,  but  is  refused. 

^‘V’OU’VE  been  drunk  for  fifteen  days— and  I’m  paying  you  for  it,  Mae.”  Bryce 
X  reminded  him  gently.  “Don’t  leave  your  check  behind.  You’ll  need  it.’ 

With  a  fine  sho-w  of  contempt  and  rage,  McTavish  tore  the  check  into  strips 
and  thre-w  them  at  Bryce.  “I  was  never  a  mon  to  take  charity,”  he  roared,  and 
left  the  office.  Bryce  called  after  him  a  cheerful  good-bye,  but  he  did  not  ans-wer. 
For  a  month  his  whereabouts  remained  a  mystery;  then  one  day  Mona  received 
a  letter  from  him  informing  her  that  he  had  a  job  knee-bolting  in  a  shingle  mill 

in  Mendocino  County.  .  ,  j 

In  the  interim  Bryce  had  not  been  idle.  From  his  woods-crew  he  picked  an 
old,  experienced  hand — one  Jabez  Curtis — ^to  take  the  place  of  the  vanished 
McTavish.  Colonel  Pennington,  having  repaired  in  three  days  the  gap  in  his 
railroad,  wrote  a  letter  informing  Bryce  that  until  more  equipment  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  take  the  place  of  the  rolling  stock  destroyed  in  the  wreck,  the  latter  would 
have  to  be  content  with  half-deliveries;  whereupon  Bryce  irritated  the  Colonel 
profoundly  by  purchasing  a  lot  of  second-hand  trucks  from  a  bankrupt  sugar- 
pine  mill  and  delivering  them  to  the  Colonel’s  road  via  the  deck  of  a  steam 

schooner.  ,  „  n 

“That  will  insure  delivery  of  sufficient  logs  to  get  out  our  orders  to  file,  Bryce 
informed  his  father.  “While  we  are  morally  certain  our  mill  will  i'un  but  one 
year  longer,  I  intend  that  it  shall  run  full  capacity  for  that  year.  In  fact,  I’m 
going  to  run  a  night-shift.” 


The  sightless  old  man  raised  both 
hands.  “The  market  won’t  absorb  it,” 
he  protested. 

“Then  we’ll  stack  it  in  piles  to  air- 
dry  and  wait  until  the  market  is  brisk 
enough,”  Bryce  replied. 

“Our  finances  wou’t  stand  the  over¬ 
head,”  his  father  warned. 

“I  know  we  haven’t  sufficient  cash  on 
hand.  Dad,  but— I’m  going  to  borrow 
some.” 

“From  whom?  No  bank  in  Sequoia 
will  lend  us  a  penny.” 

“Did  you  sound  the  Sequoia  Bank  of 
Commerce?” 

“Certainly  not.  Pennington  owns  the 
controlling  interest.” 

Bryce  chuckled.  “I  don’t  care  where 
the  money  comes  from  so  long  as  I  get 
it,  partner.  Desperate  circumstances 
require  desperate  measures  you  know, 
and  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  drifted 
in  on  the  president  and  casually  struck 
him  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.” 

“Bryce!  What  did  he  say?” 

“Said  he’d  give  me  an  answer  this 
morning.  He  asked  me,  of  course,  what 
I  wanted  that  much  money  for,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  run  a  night- 
shift,  double  my  force  of  men  in  the 
woods,  and  buy  some  more  logging- 
trucks.  Well,  this  morning  I  called  for 
my  answer — and  got  it.  The  Sequoia 
Bank  of  Commerce  will  loan  me  up  to 
a  hundred  thousand,  but  not  in  a  lump 
sum.  I  can  have  enough  to  buy  the 
logging-trucks  now,  and  on  the  first  of 
each  month  the  bank  will  advance  me 
the  money  to  meet  my  pay-roll.” 

“Bryce,  I  am  amazed.” 


AM  not.  Pennington  is  only  play- 
X  ing  safe — which  is  why  the  bank 
declined  to  give  me  the  money  in  a 
lump  sum.  If  we  run  a  night-shift, 
Pennington  knows  that  we  can’t  dispose 
of  our  excess  output  under  present 
market  conditions.  It’s  a  safe  bet  our 
lumber  is  going  to  pile  up  on  the  mill 
dock;  hence,  when  the  smash  comes  and 
the'  Sequoia  Bank  of  Commerce  calls 
our  loan  and  we  cannot  meet  it,  the 
lumber  on  hand  will  prove  security  for 
the  loan,  will  it  not?  In  fact,  it  will 
be  worth  two  or  three  dollars  per  thou¬ 
sand  more  then  than  now,  because  it 
will  be  air-dried.  And  inasmuch  as  all 
the  signs  point  to  Pennington’s  gob¬ 
bling  us  anyhow,  it  strikes  me  as  a 
rather  good  business  on  his  part  to  give 
us  sufficient  rope  to  insure  a  thorough 
job  of  hanging.” 

“But  what  idea  have  you  got  back  of 
such  a  procedure,  Bryce?” 

“Merely  a  forlorn  hope.  Dad.  Some¬ 
thing  might  turn  up.  The  market  may 
take  a  sudden  spurt  and  go  up  three  or 
four  dollars.” 

“Yes — and  it  may  take  a  sudden 
spurt  and  drop  three  or  four  dollars,” 
his  father  reminded  him. 

Bryce  laughed.  “That  would  be 
Pennington’s  funeral.  Dad.  It  costs  us 
nothing  to  make  the  experiment.” 

John  Cardigan  sighed.  But  he  ad¬ 
vanced  no  objection,  and  the  follo’wing 


day  the  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  bank.  Bryce  closed  by  wire 
for  the  extra  logging-equipment  and 
immediately  set  about  rounding  up  a 
crew  for  the  woods  arid  for  the  night- 
shift  in  the  mill. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

For  a  month  Bryce  was  as  busy  as 
the  proverbial  one-armed  paper- 
hanger  with  the  itch,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  did  not  see  Shirley  Sumner ' 
or  hear  of  her,  directly  or  indirectly, 
Only  at  frequent  intervals  did  he  think 
of  her,  for  he  was  striving  to  forget, 
and  the  memory  of  his  brief  glirnpse  of 
paradise  was  always  provocative  of 
pain. 

Moira  McTavish,  in  the  meantime, 
had  entered  upon  her  duties  in  the  mill 
office.  The  change  from  her  dull,  drab 
life,  the  opportunity  for  companionship 
with  people  of  greater  mentality  and 
refinement  than  she  had  been  used  to, 
quickly  brought  about  a  swift  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  girl’s  nature.  With  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  coarse  shoes  and  calico 
dresses  and  the  substitution  of  the  kind 
of  clothing  all  women  of  Moira’s  in¬ 
stinctive  refinement  and  natural  beauty 
long  for,  the  girl  became  cheerful  and 
animated.  Old  Sinclair  discovered  that 
Moira’s  efforts  lightened  liis  own  la¬ 
bors  in  exact  proportion  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  which  she  assimi¬ 
lated  from  day  to  day. 

Moira  worked  in  the  general  office, 
and  except  when  Bryce  desired  to  look 
at  the  books  or  Moira  brought  some 
document  into  the  private  office,  there 
were  days  during  which  his  pleasant 
“Good  morning,  Moira,”  constituted  the 
extent  of  their  conversation.  To  John 
Cardigan,  however,  Moira  was  a  min¬ 
istering  angel.  Gradually  she  relieved 
Bryce  of  the  care  of  the  old  man.  She 
made  a  cushion  for  his  easychair  in  the 
office;  she  read  the  papers  to  him,  and 
the  correspondence,  and  discussed  with 
him  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  orders, 
the  movements  of  the  lumber-fleet,  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  his  people, 
which  had  become  to  him  matters  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Whenever 
Bryce  was  absent  in  the  woods  or  in 
San  Francisco,  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  lead 
the  old  man  to  and  from  the  house  on 
the  hill.  To  his  starved  heart  her 
sweet  womanly  attentions  were  tre¬ 
mendously  welcome,  and  gradually  he 
formed  the  habit  of  speaking  of  her, 
half  tenderly,  half  jokingly,  as  “my 
girl.” 


Bryce  had  been  absent  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  ten  days.  He  had  planned 
to  stay  three  weeks,  but  finding  his  busi¬ 
ness  consummated  in  less  time,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Sequoia  unexpectedly.  Moira 
was  standing  at  the  tall  bookkeeping 
desk,  her  beautiful  dark  head  bent  over 
the  ledger,  when  he  entered  the  office 
and  S3t  his  suitcase  in  the  corner. 

“Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bryce?”  she 
queried. 


“The  identical  individual,  Moira. 
How  did  you  guess  it?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  then,  and  her 
wonderful  dark  eyes  lighted  with  a 
flame  Bryce  had  not  seen  in  them  here¬ 
tofore.  “I  knew  you  were  coming,”  she 
replied  simply. 

“But  ho'W'  could  you  know?  I  didn’t 
telegraph  because  I  wanted  to  surprise 
my  father,  and  the  instant  the  boat 
touched  the  dock,  I  went  overside  and 
came  directly  here.” 

“That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Bryce.  No¬ 
body  told  me  you  were  coming,  but  I 
just  knew,  when  I  heard  the  Noyo 
whistling  as  she  made  the  dock,  that 
you  were  aboard,  and  I  didn’t  look  up 
when  you  entered  because  I  wanted  to 
verify  my — my  suspicion.” 

“You  had  a  hunch,  Moira.  Do  you 
get  those  telepathic  messages  very 
often?”  He  was  crossing  the  office  to 
shake  her  hand. 

“I’ve  never  noticed  particularly — 
that  is,  until  I  came  to  work  here.  But 
I  always  know  when  you  are  returning 
after  a  considerable  absence.”  She 
gave  him  her  hand.  ‘I’m  so  glad  you’re 

“Why?”  he  demanded  bluntly. 

She  flushed.  “I — I  really  don’t  know, 
Mr.  Bryce.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  persisted,  “what  do 
you  think  makes  you  glad?” 

“I  had  been  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  you  back,  Mr.  Bryce. 
When  you  enter  the  office,  it’s  like  a 
breeze  rustling  the  tops  of  the  Red¬ 
woods.  And  your  father  misses  you  so; 
he  talks  to  me  a  great  deal  about  you. 
Why,  of  course  we  miss  you;  anybody 
would.” 

As  he  held  her  hand,  he  glanced  down 
at  it  and  noted  how  greatly  it  had 
changed  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  skin  was  no  longer  rough  and 
brown,  and  the  fingers,  formerly  stiff 
and  swollen  from  hard  work,  were 
growing  more  shapely.  From  her  hand 
his  glance  roved  over  the  girl,  noting 
the  improvements  in  her  dress,  and  the 
way  the  thick,  wavy  black  hair  was 
piled  on  top  of  her  shapely  head.  ' 

“It  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  before, 
Moira,”  he  said  with  a  bright  imper¬ 
sonal  smile  that  robbed  his  remark  of 
all  suggestion  of  masculine  flattery, 
“but  it  seems  to  me  I’m  unusually  glad 
to  see  you,  also.  You’ve  been  fixing 
your  hair  different.” 


The  soft  lambent  glow  leaped  again 
into  Moira’s  eyes.  He  had  noticed  her 
— particularly.  “Do  you  like  my  hair 
done  that  way?”  she  inquired  eagerly. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  do  or  not. 
It’s  unusual — for  you.  You  look  mighty 
sweetly  old-fashioned  with  it  coiled  in 
back.  Is  this  new  style  the  latest  in 
Sequoia?” 

“I  think  so,  Mr.  Bryce.  I  copied  it 
from  Colonel  Pennington’s  niece.  Miss 
Sumner.” 

“Oh,”  he  replied  briefly.  “You’ve  met 
her,  have  you?  I  didn’t  know  she  was 
in  Sequoia  still.” 

“She  been  away,  but  she  came  back 
last  week.  I  went  to  the  Valley  of  the 

Giants  last  Saturday  afternoon - ” 

Bryce  interrupted.  “You  didn’t  tell 
my  father  about  the  tree  that  was  cut, 
did  you?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

“No.” 

“Good  girl!  He  mustn’t  know.  Go 
on,  Moira.  I  interrupted  you.” 

“I  'met  Miss  Sumner  up  there.  She 
was  lost;  she’d  followed  the  old  trail 
into  the  timber,  and  when  the  trees 
shut  out  the  sun,  she  lost  all  sense  of 
direction.  She  was  terribly  frightened 
and  crying  when  I  found  her  and 
brought  her  home.” 

“Well,  I  swan,  Moira!  What  was 
she  doing  in  our  timber?” 

“She  told  me  that  once,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  you  had  taken  her  for  a 
ride  on  your  pony  up  to  your  mother’s 
grave.  And  it  seems  she  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  that  spot  again  and 
started  out  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one.  Poor  dear!  She  was  in  a 
sad  state  when  I  found  her.” 

“How  fortunate  you  found  her !  I’ve 
met  Miss  Sumner  three  or  four  times. 
That  was  when  she  first  came  to  Se¬ 
quoia.  She’s  a  stunning  girl,  isn’t  she?” 

“Perfectly,  Mr.  Bryce.  She’s  the  first 
lady  I’ve  ever  met.  She’s  different.” 
“No  doubt!  Her  kind  are  not  a  prod" 


uct  of  homely  little  communities  like 
Sequoia.  And  for  that  matter,  neither 
is  her  wolf  of  an  uncle.  What  did  Miss 
Sumner  have  to  say  to  you,  Moira?” 

“She  told  me  all  about  herself — and 
she  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  you, 
Mr.  Bryce,  after  I  told  her  I  worked 
for  you.  And  she  insisted  that  I  should 
walk  home  with  her.  So  I  did — and  the 
butler  served  us  with  tea  and  toast  and 
marmalade.  Then  she  showed  me  all 
her  wonderful  thing.s— and  gave  me 
some  of  them.  Oh,  Mr.  Bryce,  she’s 
so  sweet.  She  had  her  maid  di’ess  my 
hair  in  half  a  dozen  different  styles 
until  they  could  decide  on  the  right 
one,  and - ” 

“And  that’s  it — eh,  Moira?” 

She  nodded  brightly. 

“I  can  see  that  you  and  Miss  Sum¬ 
ner  evidently  hit  it  off  just  right  with 
each  other.  Are  you  going  to  call  on 
her  again?” 

“Oh,  yes!  She  begged  me  to.  She 
says  she’s  lonesome.” 


‘‘T^ELL,  her  choice  of  a  pal  is  ri  trib- 

VV  ute  to  the  brains  I  suspected  her 
of  possessing.  I’ve  no  doubt  you  find 
life  a  little  lonely  sometimes,  too.” 

“Sometimes,  Mr.  Bryce.” 

“How’s  my  father?” 

“Splendid.,  I’ve  taken  good  care  of 
him  for  you.”- 

“Moira,  you’re  a  sweetheart  of  a  girl. 
I  don’t  know  how  we  ever  managed  to 
wiggle  along  without  you.”  Fraternally 
— almost  paternally — he  gave  her  radi¬ 
ant  cheek  t^iree  light  little  pats  as  he 
strode  past  her  to  the  private  office.  On 
his  desk  lay  a  pile  of  letters  and  orders, 
and  a  moment  later  he  was  deep  in 
them,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  ever  and 
anon  the  girl  turned  upon  him  her 
brooding.  Madonnalike  glance. 

That  night  Bryce  and  his  father,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  library,  where  the  bustling 
Mrs.  Tully  served  their  coffee.  This 
good  soul,  after  the  democratic  fashion 
in  vogue  in  many  Western  communi¬ 
ties,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
served  father  and  son  their  meals  and 
then  seated  herself  at  the  table  with 
them.  This  arrangement  had  but  one 
drawback,  although  this  did  not  pres¬ 
ent  itself  until  after  Bryce’s  return  to 
Sequoia.  For  Mrs.  Tully  had  a  failing 
common  to  many  of  her  sex:  she  pos¬ 
sessed  for  other  people’s  business  an 
interest  absolutely  incapable  of  satis¬ 
faction — and  ’she  was,  in  addition,  gar¬ 
rulous  beyond  belief.  The  library  was 
the  one  spot  in  the  house  which  John 
Cardigan  had  indicated  to  Mrs.  Tully 
as  sanctuary  for  him  and  his;  hence, 
having  served  the  coffee,  the  amiable 
creature  withdrew,  although  not  with¬ 
out  a  pang  as  she  reflected  upon  the 
probable  nature  of  their  conversation. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Tully  departed 
than  Bryce  rose  and  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her.  John  Cardigan  opened  the 
conversation  with  a  contented  grunt: 

“Plug  the  keyhole,  son,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  believe  you  have  some¬ 
thing  on  your  mind — and  you  know 
how  Mrs.  Tully  resents  the  closing  of 
that  door.  Estimable  soul  that  she  is, 
I  have  known  her  to  eavesdrop.” 


Bryce  dipped  a  cigar  and  held  a 
lighted  match  while  his  father 
“smoked  up.”  Then  he  slipped  into  the 
easy-chair  beside  the  old  man. 

“Well,  John  Cardigan,”  he  began 
eagerly,  “fate  ripped  a  big  hole  in  our 
dark  cloud  the  other  day  and  showed 
me  some  of  the  silver  lining.  I’ve  been 
making  bad  medicine  for  Colonel 
Pennington.” 

“What’s  in  the  wind,  boy?” 

“We’re  going  to  parallel  Pennington’s 
logging-road.” 

“Inasmuch  as  that  will  cost  close  to 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  I’m 
of  the  opinion  that  we’re  not  going  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“Perhaps.  Nevertheless,  if  I  can 
demonstrate  to  a  certain  party  that  it 
will  not  cost  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  million,  he’ll  loan  me  the  money.” 
The  old  man  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  Bryce.  Who’s  the  crazy  man?” 
“His  name  is  Gregory.  He’s  Scotch.” 
“Now  I  know  he’s  crazy.  When  he 
hands  you  the  money,  you’ll  find  its 
Confederate  greenbacks.” 

{Continued  next  week) 
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A  More  Sensitive  Radio  Set 

How  to  make  a  Regenerative  or  Vacuum  Tube  Outfit 


WHEN  one  wishes  By  BRAINARD  FOOTE 

to  receive  radio 

over  distances  upwai'd  of  20  miles,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  use  a  more  sensitive 
form  of  detector  than  the  crystal.  A 
vacuum  tube  detector  is  then  needed. 

In  Figure  3  appears  a  single  tube  re¬ 
ceiving  set  which  for  simplicity  and 
results  cannot  be  excelled.  Moreover, 
should  the  builder  of  the  set  wish  to 
add  amplification  later  on  or  to  try 
another  “hook-up,”  the  parts  are  all 
necessary  and  eas¬ 
ily  adapted. 

What  can  be  ex-' 


a  common  dry  bat¬ 
tery,  such  as  the  Red 
Seal,  is  the  “A”  battery.  The  “B” 
battery  should  then  be  45  volts.  Re¬ 
sults  will  be  as  good  as  with  the  other 
tube,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said: 
Should  it  be  desired  to  add  an  ampli¬ 
fier  later  on,  results  will  not  be  quite 
as  good  with  the  WD-11  tubes,  as  far 
as  the  amplifier  is  concerned,  although 
they  may  be  used  with  considerable 
success.  Fig.  4  is  a  rear  view,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  approxi- 


A 

G 


pected  from  such 
an  outfit  in  the 
way  of  distance  ? 

So  much  depends 
upon  the  height 
of  the  aerial  and 
the  location  that  no 
definite  statement 
can  be  made.  It  is 
safe  to  expect 
clear  daylight  re¬ 
ception  of  30  or  40 
miles,  and  dis¬ 
tances  at  night  of 
at  least  200  miles. 

However,  practically  every  one  using 
such  a  set  often  hears  stations  over 
1,000  miles  away,  and  those  in  country 
locations  report  even  better  results. 
The  farmer  has  far  the  best  of  radio  in 
his  location,  for  at  least  a  score  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  broadcaster,  he 
can  pick  and  choose  at  will  among  the 
dozens  of  programs  sent  out  every 
evening. 

The  parts  needed  for  the  set  are  as 
follows : 

.001  mfds.  variable  condenser;  vari¬ 
ometer;  tube  socket;  rheostat;  grid 
condenser  with  grid  leak;  phone  con¬ 
denser;  8  binding  posts;  hard  rubber 
or  bakelite  panel,  6  x  12  inches;  wooden 
base;  vacuum  tube;  telephone  headset, 
at  least  2000  ohms;  “A”  battery;  “B” 
battery;  100  feet  No.  14  aerial  wire; 
ground  clamp;  %  lb.  bell  wire  for  con¬ 
nections;  2  antenna  insulators;  1  por¬ 
celain  lead-in  bushing;  2 — 3  inch  dials. 

It  is  advisable  to  pay  a  fairly  good 
price  for  everything  purchased,  to  in¬ 
sure  good  results.  There  should  be  no 
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Single  Circuit  Regenerative  Realver 
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m  ^  t  e  placing  of 
the  parts  on  the 
panel.  The  vario¬ 
meter  may  not  be 
wired  e  x  ac  1 1  y  as 
shown,  but  it 
should  be  altered 
so  there  are  two 
distinct  parts:  the 
two  fixed  coils  con- 
n  e  c  t  e  d  together, 
and  the  rotary 
member.  The  flexil 
b  1  e  leads  coming 
out  from  the  hol¬ 
low  shaft  are  the 
connections  to  the 
rotor,  while  the  other  two  are  for  the 
fixed  coils,  or  stator.  Bell  wire  is 
suitable  for  joining  the  parts  and  all 
joints  should  be  tight.  If  possible, 
they  should  be  soldered.  The  binding 
posts  are  all  marked:  “T”  for  tele¬ 
phones;  “B”  for  the  “B”  battery,  of 
which  the  red  wire  is  positive  and  con¬ 
nects  to  the  phones;  “A”  for  “A”  bat¬ 
tery,  with  “positive”  connected  to  the 
variometer  and  “ground”  ;  “A”  for  aerial 
and  “G”  for  ground.  The  appearance  of 
the  set  from  the  front  is  given  in 
Figure  3. 

Operating  the  Set 

The  working  of  the  set  is  simplicity 
itself.  First  the  tube  is  inserted  in 
the  socket,  and  the  rheostat  turned  on 
sufficiently  to  illuminate  the  tube  and 
produce  in  the  phones  a  bell-like  ring¬ 
ing  sound  when  the  tube  is  tapped 
lightly  with  the  finger.  Care  should 
be  taken  never  to  interchange  the  “A” 
and  “B”  batteries,  for  fear  of  burn¬ 
ing  out  the  vacuum  tube.  The  rotor 


Layout  for  Regenerative  or  Vacuum  Tube  Outfit 


chance  of  leakage  due  to  poor  sockets, 
poorly  insulated  condensei’s  and  the 
like.  Hence  it  is  well  to  insist  upon 
products  stamped  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name.  Everything  required  may 
be  ordered  from  a  mail-order  catalog, 
}f  a  radio  dealer  is  not  available.  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  will  advise  you 
where  parts  may  be  procured.. 

If  the  standard  ,  vacuum  tube  is  se¬ 
lected,  such  as  the  UV  200,  the  socket 
will  have  terminals  arranged  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  that  illustrated, 
but  the  connections  should  be  made  to 
posts  lettered  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
In  that,  case,  the  .“A”  battery  is  a  6 
volt  storage  battery,  and  the  “B”  bat¬ 
tery  is  a  22  Vz  volt  block  battery.  There 
on  the  market  1  a  tube  called  the 
WD-H,  which  is  operated  on  1%  volts, 
the  type  of  socket  shown  is  fbr  this 
tube.  Much  lesiS,  current  is  needed,  and 


of  the  variometer,  which  in  this  set  is 
the  “tickler,”  should  be  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  stator,  as  shown  in  Figure 
4.  The  variable  condenser  is  then 
turned  slowly  from  a  zero  position  with 
the  plates  all  out,  to  the  100  degree 
point,  where  the  plates  are  all  meshed. 
Throughout  the  process  of  moving  the 
condenser,  the  tickler  should  be  moved 
along  with  it,  keeping  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  in  such  a  relative  position  that 
“oscillations”  are  just  on  the  point  of 
starting.  This  is  indicated  by  a  soft 
rushing  sound  as  of  water,  and  is  the 
point  of  regeneration.  Transmission 
from  a  broadcasting  station  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  whistling  sound  which 
“chii’ps”  like  a  canary  as  the  wave 
length  is  passed  on  the  condenser.  This 
should  be  brought  in  as  loudly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  tickler  turned  back  to 
{Continued  on  page  106) 


WE  OFFER 

$1,000.00 

for  accidental  death  or  injury  in  a  travel  accident  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned  in  the  lower  left  hand  column  below. 

Tragic  auto  accidents  and  train  wrecks  occur  so  frequently 
that  you  never  know  but  what  your  turn  is  next.  In  justice  to 
your  family  you  should  carry  some  Travel  Accident  Insurance. 

We  have  secured  for  our  readers  a  policy  that  costs  so  little 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

A  $1,000.00  Policy 
For  Only  50  Cents 

Provided  you  send  your  three-year  subscription  for  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
you  get  a  $  1 ,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy  for  one  year  and 
a  three-year  subscription  for  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
both  for  only  $2.50. 


This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  following  shows  the  Protection 

given  to  A.  A.  Readers  by  the  North 

American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

of  Chicago.  Read,  then  Cut  the 

Coupon  and  Mail  It. 

This  Company  will  pay  the  following 
amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  for  death  or  disability  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or  dis¬ 
ablement  while  the  insured  is  riding  as 
a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to  the 
wrecking  or  disablement  of  any  private 
horse-drawn  or  motor-driven  vehicle  on 
which  insured  may  be  riding  or  driving, 
or  by  being  thrown  there  from. 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
One  Hand  and  One  F^ot, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Bye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less, 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 
Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 

The  above  indemnities  will  be  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of 
the  policy.  A  complete  numbered  and 
registered  policy  will  be  supplied  each 
person  insured.  Be  sure  to  read  it  be¬ 
fore  filing  away. 

This  Travel  and  Pedestrian  Accident 
Insurance  will  protect  every  registered 
subscriber  of  American  Agriculturist 
who  pays  a  50  cent  fee  at  the  same 
time  he  pays  $2.00  for  a  three-year  sub¬ 
scription  for  American  Agriculturist. 


It  will  come  in  mighty  handy  for 
your  family  to  receive  $  1 ,000.00  in 
case  you  are  killed  or  crippled  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  below.  And 
to  think  that  you  can  get  this  pro¬ 
tection  for  only  50c  extra  added  to 
your  three-year  subscription  for 

American  Agriculturist. 

Surely  there  is  no  reader  of  this  paper 
that  can  afford  to  miss  this  unusua 
opportunity.  If  your  subscription  does 
not  expire  yet,  accept  this  offer  just 
the  same  and  have  your  subscription 
extended  three  years  from  present 
expiration  date. 

Don’t  trust  to  luck.  Play  safe. 
Order  one  of  these  policies  today 
The  price  will  advance  soon. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
BEFORE  YOUR  ACCIDENT 

TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  F-3 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscriptions. 

Si  g  tied . 

P.  O . 

R.  F.  D.No . . 

State . 

My  age  is . 

(You  must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 


FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  LOVES  HIS  FAMILY 


i 
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SRoom'COO 

Hott$eJJO 


12-Room  Dutch  Colonial 


Prices  quoted  inclade  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  windows, 
doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath, 
roofing  and  complete  drawings  and  instructions. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for 
Free  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  510. 

BAY  CITY, 
•y  MICHIGAN 


Abo  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina;  Portland, Oregon;  andToronto,Ontario 


A 


Story-and-a-Half  Bungalow 

Here  is  a  beautiful  California  bungalow.  Shingled 
walls  and  designed  in  both  one  story  and  story  and  a 
half  floor  plans.  Latter  contains  four  bed-rooms. 


Not 

Portable 


Y  ou  can  buy  all  the  material  fora  complete  home 
directfromthemannfacturerandaaTefourprofiU 
on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 
Write  today  for  Free  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  516. 


Beautiful  Colonial  Bungalow 

All  the  lumber  for  this  charming  bungalow  is  out 
to  fit  by  the  Aladdin  system  (not  portable).  Proved 
savings  of  over  i8%  waste  in  lumber  and  up  to  30% 
savings  on  labor.  Ask  your  nearest  Aladdin  neigh¬ 
bor.  Aladdin  homes  are  warm,  strong  and  lasting, 
— built  everywhere.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  Aladdin  customers. 


Hil&  Biomkk  Qut^ 


Hills  acts  at  once 

checks  G4ds  in  24Houi9 

It  the  fust  siM  ofa  cold  Hills  ( 

Bromide  t^inine.  Quick  to  ac^Safes^ 
I' and  mosd  dcpcndaUc  cokL 
fheadathc  ana 

Ifinppc 

\ltnown.^ 

^w.hhillV 
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Ask  tor 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargaina.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  waih- 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  binge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  allnickel-platodheavy 

fittings.  j.m.SEIDBNBERGCO.,Iiic. 
264  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  aud  8th  Aves.  N,  Y.  C. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


/ 

M  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
■  Stuttering.  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
tm  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Begue. 
W  UOdBogue  Bldg..  1147  N.  ill.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


(STAMMER 


For  the  Valentine  Party 

Games  and  Decorations  That  are  Suitable 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


JUST  why  that  rigorous  old  Roman, 
Valentinus,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  on  February  14,  of  the  year  270, 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  patron 
saint  of  lovers,  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Scholars  say,  however,  that  it  is  all 
because  the  ancient  Roman  festival  of 
the  Lupercalia,  in  honor  of  Pan  and 
Spring,  fell  on  February  15.  The  early 
Christian  fathers,  whose  policy  it  was 
to  adopt  all  the  popular  pagan  holi-. 
days,  therefore  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
Valentine  this  festival,  when  the  girls 
of  ancient  Rome  put  their  names  in  a 
box  from  which  they  were  drawn  by 
the  young  men. 

Whatever  the  origin,  the  day  is  one 
replete  with  sentiment,  symbolized  by 
hearts  and  cupids  and  mating  doves, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  occasion  for  parties 
and  entertainments. 

Decorating  the  house  for  a  Valen¬ 
tine  party  is  almost  as  much  fun  as 
getting  it  ready  for  Christmas.  Red 
is  the  conventional  color,  and  any  ordi¬ 
nary  room  may  be  made  festive  by  the 
use  of  festoons  of  red  crepe  paper, 
hearts  of  all  sizes  dangling  from  red 
ribbons,  and  cupids  and  red  tissue 
paper  roses.  Now  that  there  are  on 
the  market  luncheon  sets,  napkins, 
place  cards,  invitations  and  festoons, 
all  of  crepe  paper  and  bearing  special 
Valentine’s  Day  designs,  it  is  very  easy 
to  decorate  a  home  or  schoolroom.  A 
luncheon  set,  consisting  of  a  table 
cover,  61  by  84  inches,  one  dozen  nap¬ 
kins  and  one  dozen  paper  plates,  all 
emblazoned  with  red  hearts  and  other 
symbols,  cost  but  eighty  cents.  One 
can  also  obtain  red  hearts  of  varying 
sizes,  in  packages  of  twenty-five  for  ten 
cents,  as  well  as  gummed  seals  with 
appropriate  Valentine  designs. 

With  plenty  of  red  crepe  paper  and 
red  cardboard,  however,  one  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  these  other  aids.  Large  red 
hearts  may  be  placed  in  a  border 
around  the  table,  for  instance,  and  fes¬ 
toons  of  narrow  strips  of  the  red  crepe 
paper  hung  from  the  chandelier  to  the 
corners  of  the  room.  Red  ribbons  of 
diiferent  lengths,  each  ending  in  a 
small  red  heart,  may  hang  from  the 
chandelier.  The  table  centerpiece  .may 
consist  of  a  bunch  of  red  paper  roses 
surmounted  by  a  Kewpie  doll  disguised 
as  Cupid.  From  his  quiver  of  arrows 
narrow  red  ribbon  go  out  to  each  place 
where  a  very  small  red-sashed  Kewpie 
is  attached  to  a  red-covered  paper  serv¬ 
ing  cup. 

Invitations  for  a  party  on  February 
14  may  be  written  on  inexpensive  val¬ 
entine  postcards.  To  assign  partners 
after  the  guests  arrive,  a  number  of 
valentines  should  be  cut  in  two,  one 
part  of  them  going  into  one  box  from 
which  the  girls  are  to  choose,  the  other 
into  one  from  which  the  men  draw. 
Each  guest  must  then  “match”  up  the 
other  half  of  his  valentine. 

Games  appropriate  to  the  Valentine’s 
Day  party  are: 

Lovers’  Tournament 

The  girls,  each  holding  a  cracker, 
line  up  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the 
boys  on  the  other.  At  a  given  signal 
the  knights  run  to  their  ladies,  each  re¬ 
receives  from  her  a  cracker  and  returns 
to  the  starting  point  and  eats  the 
cracker  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  re¬ 
turns  to  his  lady,  kneels  before  her  and 
whistles  a  tune  which  the  girl  must 
recognize  and  name.  The  first  girl  to 
identify  her  knight’s  tune  gets  the 
prize. 

What  Hearts  Answer  These? 

To  quiet  down  after  the  tournament, 
which  is  apt  to  prove  rather  uproar¬ 
ious,  the  following  is  suggested  as  a 
guessing  game: 

1.  A  simple  and  lovely  flower? 
Heartsease. 

2.  A  novel  by  the  “Wizard  of  the 
North”?  Heart  of  the  Midlothian. 

3.  A  heart  poem  from  the  pen  of 
Wordsworth?  Heart-Leap  Well. 

4.  The  heart  of  a  famous  canine 
movie  actor?  Strongheart. 

5.  One  of  the  things  in  which  Wash¬ 
ington  was  first?  Hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen, 

6.  The  heart  of  an  author  who  wrote 
Western  tales?  Bret  Hart-C. 


7.  The  Heart  of  one  of  the  New 
England  States?  Hartford,  Conn. 

8.  The  heart  of  a  great  English 
king  who  seldom  visited  his  kingdom? 
Richard  Lionhearted. 

9.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  John  Hart. 

10.  A  proverb  about  hearts  for 
lovers?  “Faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair 
lady.” 

Heart  Quoits 

Fasten  a  stick  about  the  height  of  a 
walking  stick  to  a  wooden  base,  and 
make  a  dozen  heart-shaped  quoits  of 
wire  covered  with  red  cloth  or  crepe 
paper.  A  prize  is  given  to  the  guest 
who  tosses  the  most  quoits  over  the 
stick  from  a  given  place  in  the  room. 

Heart  Pass 

Players  form  in  two  lines  facing  each 
other.  Place  a  dish  of  candy  hearts  be¬ 
side  each  leader  and  an  empty  dish  at 
the  end  of  each  line.  Everyone  in  line 
clasps  the  right  wrist  of  the  player  on 
his  left  with  his  left  hand.  At  a  given 
signal  the  leaders  picks  up  one  heart 
at  a  time  and  passes  it  down  the  line. 
If  a  heart  is  dropped  it  must  be  picked 
up  with  all  the  hands  still  clasped.  Thq 
side  which  first  passes  all  its  hearts 
from  one  dish  to  the  other  gets  all  the 
hearts,  including  those  passed  by  the 
opposing  side. 

A  simple  menu  for  a  Valentine’s  Day 
luncheon  follows: 

Creamed  Chicken  and  Mushrooms,  or 

Peas  in  Heart-shaped  Pastry  Cases 
Waldorf  Salad  Hot  Rolls 
Cocoa  with  Whipped  Cream 

Ice-cream  Hearts  Valentine  Cakes 
Sugar-coated  Almonds 

Brick  ice  cream  sliced  and  cut  out  with 
a  tin  cookie  cutter  may  be  used.  For 
the  cakes,  a  plain  white  cake  about  an 
inch  in  thickness  cut  out  in  heart 
shapes  after  it  is  baked  and  iced  with 
fancy  pink  and  white  icings,  is  suit¬ 
able. 

Parties  for  children,  or  where  sim¬ 
pler  refreshments  are  required,  may  be 
amply  served  with  heart-shaped  sand¬ 
wiches  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
chicken,  tongue,  cream  cheese  and 
nuts,  with  heart-shaped  cookies  and 
ice  cream  or  hot  chocolate. 

Heart-shaped  boxes  or  heart-shaped 
bags  of  red  cloth,  filled  with  candies, 
may  be  used  for  prizes  or  favors. 


PRETTY  SKATING  SET 

A  knitted  set,  for  skating  or  tobog¬ 
ganing,  should  he  brightly  colored  and 
becoming  as  well  as  warm  and  snug. 
The  set  shown  here  was  made  in  black 


and  crimson.  It  would  be  equally  pretty 
in  turquoise  blue  with  black;  in  green 
and  heather  brown,  or  in  white,  with 
any  color. 

Full  directions  for  making  both 
Tam  o’  Shanter  and  scarf  will  be  sent 
for  12c  in  stamps.  Mention  E  7  in 
ordering.  _ 

Can’t  get  along  without  the  American 
Agriculturist.  —  Raymond  E.  Hovey, 
Livingston  County,  N.  V . 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  offering 
to  send  a  lamp  on  10  day’s  FREE  trial, 
or  even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first 
user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him 
introduce  it.  Write  him  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Also  ask  him  to  explain 
how  you  can  get  the  agency,  and  with¬ 
out  experience  or  money  make  $250  to 
$500  per  month. 


5— Good— 
Magazines  J. 


Woman’s  World,  (Monthly) 
Good  Stories,  (Monthly) 

American  Woman,  (Monthly) 
The  Household,  (Monthly) 
The  Farm  Jonmal,  (Monthly). 


i  Our  Price 

'$1.00 

ALL  FIVE 
FOR  1  YEAR 


ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER334 


A  Dollar  Bill  will  do — We  take  the  risk 


Send  att  orders  to 


Whitlock  &  Summerhays 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


your 

neighbor  praise  the  Path¬ 
finder,  the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  people  eve^where.  This  paper 
is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has  half  a 
mlliion  subscribers.  Cbuckfullof  just  the  kind  of  reading  you 
want.  Question  Boi  answers  your  questions.  Real  fun  for  all. 
Exciting  serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps) 
today  for  this  big  $1  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Pathfinder,  644  langdDnSta.,Washington,D.C. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


j  •'!  J  J . ^ 

V/1U  r/itt  trend  muxtA  like  this  auicklv 


^  You  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 

IN  YOUR  HOME.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet 
It  tells  bow  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  players.  Yoni 
only  expense  about  2c  per  day  for  music  and  postage  used. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  qf  MUSIC,  62  Lakeside  Bldg.,  GHICACII 


S2D 


LEVER'ACTION  RIFLE 
AND  500  BUCK  SHOTS 


Thia  dandy  Sl-Inch  lever  action  rifle  is  yours 
Postpaid  for  Beilin?  only  20  paekasea  fancy  Post 
_  Cards  at  16  cents.  IT'S  EASY.  Extra  Priza  for  promptncB:!* 

Order  Now.  SUN  MF&CO.OEPT.  361  CHICAGO 


for  this  complete  set  of  guar¬ 
anteed  semi-porcelain  china. 

Absolutely  Free.  No  extra 
money  to  pay.  Most  startling 
>*  offer  ever 

- - ;^)made.  Just 

*1*1*****  the  set  for 

family  of  six. 
— _ -3^  Yours  free.  . 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  you  can  have  cameras,  rifles,  jew-1 
elry,  etc.,  absolutely  free.  Simply  sell  40  packets  oil 
guaranteed  fresh  garden  seed  to  your  friends.  Only  10c,  I 
for  large  packet.  Sell  out  in  an  hour;  most  people  buy  101 
packets.  Rush  yourorder.  Be  first  in  your  town.  Ourtenl 
years  experience  is  your  guarantee  of  a  square  deal-1 
40  packets  of  seed  and  big  premium  list  sent  on  receipt| 
of  your  name  and  address.  Get  the^et.  Write  today. 


The  BarrMfq.(brp.  Boxl53  Tyrone, Pa 


I 
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Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains/!?  fA^fa\6. 

as  hwAt 
as 


sopt 

foorrvoGHCOPV 
•rnm  twiNGWAUPtfcitoftMiifT^ 

America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Wall  Paper  house  announces  to  its  friends  that 
the  1923-24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  for  your  copy — you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

4c«  Sc,  6c,  9c,  lOc,  up  to  35c 

Hie  Indeptndtnl  ^arantee  prottetM  you.  Over  4S0,000 
<uitomef« 

Window  Shadee— ^nita«*Brushe«~TooU 
Paint*  and  Varnithca— at  Factory  Pricaa. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  D  PitubuTfh,  Pa. 

World’s  Largest  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House. 


WRITE  TO-OAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  lOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


New  Lamp  Invention 

Beats  Electricity 

Beautiful  Lamp  Gives  400  Candle 
Power  For  Less  Than  Yz 
Cent  A  Night 

Any  home  may  now  have  the  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  at  practically  no  cost  through  the 
Vemarkable  invention  of  B.  J.  Davis,  a  Kansas 
City  expert  mechanic. 

This  amazing  invention,  called  the  Economy 
Lamp,  is  beautifully  designed  and  an  ornament 
to  any  home.  There  is  no  wick,  chimney  or 
odor.  It  lights  instantly  and  gives  more  light 
than  20  electric  light  bulbs,  27  lamps  or  400 
Candles  at  a  cost  of  less  than  y-i  cent  a  night. 
It  is  so  simple,  a  child  can  operate  it  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  and  carry  it  anywhere. 

So  proud  is  Mr.  Davis  of  his  invention  that 
he  wants  to  send  an  Economy  Lamp  free  to  try, 
to  any  reader  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
will  write  for  it.  If  you  want  plenty  of  soft, 
brilliant,  healthful  light  you  should  accept  this 
generous  offer  without  obligation  by  simply 
sending  your  name  and  address  to  B.  T.  Davis, 
>28  Economy  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  before 
this  special  introductory  offer  is  withdrawn. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
l^eauty  to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  .Sl.OO  at  druggists 
^hem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


Styles  for  Sewing  Days 

The  Newest  Patterns — How  About  Arbuckle? 


SPRING  is  in  the  air,  even  if  winter 
still  keeps  us  snow-bound.  Thought¬ 
ful  women  are  planning  now  for  their 
spring  wardrobes  and  those  who  sew  at 
home  can  have  more  clothes  than  those 
who  buy  readymade,  for  the  cost  of 
materials  is  usually  about  half  that  of 
the  finished  garment. 

A  dress  for  mother  is  shown  in  1645 
and  a  ducky  little  coat  for  daughter  in 
1650; 

The  dress  has  a  narrow  collar,  a 
side-front  closing  and  slightly  flared 


sleeves  which  give  it  extremely  grace¬ 
ful  lines.  It  is  a  dress  that  is  very 
becoming  to  the  woman  of  ample  pro¬ 
portions  too,  for  the  clever  use  of  a 
strip  of  material  as  a  drapery  at  the 
side  front  tends  to  carry  the  eye  down¬ 
ward  and  gives  an  appearance  of 
slimness. 

No.  1645  cuts  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  In 
the  36-inch  size  this  style  requires  SV2 
yards  40-inch  material  with  IVs  yards 
32-inch  contrasting.  Price,  12  cents. 

Shawl  collars  and  surplice  closings 
are  considered  quite  the  smartest  thing 
in  the  new  coats  for  junior  girls.  The 


IL50 


one-piece  sleeves  of  this  model  are 
finished  with  turn-back  cuffs.  It  would 
be  pretty  in  a  soft  light  woolen  or  in  a 
shepherd’s  check.  Big'  fancy  buttons 
and  clasps  are  very  smart  this  year. 

No.  1650  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  And  to  make  it  in  an  8-year 
size  requires  only  1  %  yards  54-inch 
material.  Price,  12  cents,  stamps  or 
coin. 

To  Order:  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly,  enclose  12  cents  in 
stamps  for  each  pattern  ordered;  send 
your  order  to  Fashion  Department. 

Our  Spring  Book  of  Fashions,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  new  models  for  the  coming 
season,  is  ready.  It  contains  pattern 
styles  for  the  whole  family  and  money 
can  be  saved  by  referring  to  it  in  select¬ 
ing  the  spring  wardrobe.  In  addition 
to  over  300  styles,  there  are  pages  of 
embroidery  designs,  styles  worn  by 


movie  stars,  and  dressmaking  lessons  to 
help  the  beginner.  The  price  is  ten  cents 
a  copy.  Address  your  order  to  Fashion 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  DAYLIGHT  REST 

How  long  you  lie  down  does  not 
count  for  as  much  as  how  well  you 
relax.  Darkness  aids  relaxation;  that’s 
why  the  night  was  made  for  sleep. 

Near  midday,  even  lowering  all  the 
shades  often  does  not  make  the  room 
dark  enough.  However,  try  laying  a 
blue  or  green  scarf,  or  any  piece  of 


SHALL  ARBUCKLE  COME 
BACK? 

WILL  HAYS  sa:ys  yes;  a  great 
majority  —  we  believe  —  of 
the  American  people  says  no.  No, 
that  is,  to  a  return  of  the  Ar¬ 
buckle  films  to  our  theatres. 

For  “coming  back”  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  several  ways.  No  one 
wishes  to  deny  an  honest  penitent 
a  chance  to  prove  his  regret  and 
reform.  It  is  said  that  Arbuckle, 
a  leader  in  the  orgy  of  drinking 
and  vice  during  which  a  girl  died, 
has  been  shocked  to  his  senses, 
that  he  is  a  changed  man. 

That  is  good  news.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  change, 
the  reform,  can  be  demonstrated. 
But  the  sure  way  to  make  it 
doubted  is  to  release  the  Arbuckle 
films  and  to  engage  the  comedian 
to  make  more. 

To  present  him  on  the  screen 
again  is  to  reopen  the  Rappe 
murder  case,  to  bring  up  its  sen¬ 
sational  features,  the  salacious 
undercurrent  of  rumor  and  testi¬ 
mony,  the  hints  and  innuendo  of 
the  street.  Arbuckle  on  the 
screen,  penitent  though  he  may 
be,  is  the  instant  cause  of  of¬ 
fense,  because  he  cannot  rid  him¬ 
self  of  this  association.  And,  in 
all  too  many  cases,  his  “white¬ 
washing”  will  only  serve  as  an 
excuse  to  revive  and  use  as  du¬ 
bious  advertising  the  very  nasti¬ 
ness  we  are  anxious  to  forget. 
Neither  he  nor  any  man  in  the 
moving-picture  business  can  be 
ignorant  of  this  eagerness  among 
many  exhibitors  to  make  capital 
of  that  San  Francisco  hotel  orgy. 

Arbuckle  should  have  a  chance 
to  come  back — but  not  to  the 
screen.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
hard  jobs,  inconspicuous  ones,  but 
none  the  less  welcome  to  the  gen¬ 
uine  penitent.  The  world’s  work 
must  be  done,  and  any  who  are 
honestly  willing  to  play  a  man’s 
part  in  it  can  find  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  their  work 
count.  One  would  hardly  wel¬ 
come  an  absconding  bank  presi¬ 
dent  seven  months  out  of  jail, 
back  to  the  presidency  because  he 
admits  that  he  is  sorry  he  got 
caught;  but  the  man  who  is  hon¬ 
estly  sorry  he  committed  a  mis¬ 
deed  or  crime  does  not  want  to 
start  again  at  his  old  height.  He 
proves  his  change  of  heart  as 
much  by  his  actions  as  his  pro¬ 
testations  and  “comes  back”  via 
the  long  and  perhaps  hard  road 
of  beginning  all  over  again.  Until 
Arbuckle  reads  the  signboard  on 
that  road  and  buckles  down  to 
following  it,  all  talk  of  “denying 
him  a  chance  to  make  good”  is 
wasted  breath. 


soft,  dark  material  over  the  eyes.  Its 
soothing  touch  is  like  gentle  hands 
pressing  home  the  message :  Relax,  rest. 

You  will  find  that  this  simple  device 
often  brings  sleep  to  one  who  before 
could  not  sleep  in  daytime.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  oversleeping  and  have  no  one 
to  call  you,  set  the  alarm  clock  at  ti  e 
time  you  should  arise,  then  drop  off  in 
peace.  Mother’s  forty  winks  nap 
means  poise,  serenity,  a  longer  life 
and  a  happier  one  for  her  and  all 
around  her. — Mary  S.  Stover. 


NeedThis 
^^miversaiy 

FieeBfioK! 


ewStiies 
hSprii^-lgZ3 

Sensational  transformations 

in  fashion  came  so  thick  and  fast 
this  season  we  slopped  the  presses  to  in¬ 
clude  in  our  new  Style  Book  all  the 
last-minute  changes  I  You’llfind  every 
one  of  them  in  PHILIPSBORN’S 
312-page  Style  and  Shopping  Guide 
for  spring  and  summer. 

Endorsed  by  IRENE  CASTLE ! 

famous  movie  star,  style  authority  and 
America’s  best  dressed  woman  says- 
"PhiUpshorna  33rdAnnl0ersary  Style 
Book,  with  its  wondrous  display  of 
the  newest,  smartest  and  loveliest 
fashions,  excels  them  all." 

The  Style  Store  of 
3  Million  Families! 

PHIUPSBORN’S  Shopping  Guide 
is  the  Style  Store  of  3  million  families. 
We  have  just  completed  new  build¬ 
ings  giving  us  40  per  cent  increased  space 
so  that  we  are  today  equipped  to  give 
THE  BEST  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 
IN  THE  WORLD— EVERY  ORDER  . 
WILL  BE  PROMPTLY,  CAREFULLY  • 
AND  ACCURATELY  FILLED. 

We  Prepay  to  Your  Door? 

We  don’t  want  our  customers  to  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  figuring  postage  or  ex¬ 
press  charges.  We  save  you  this  money. 

It  costs  us  one  million  dollars  a  year  to 
prepay  deUvery  charges. 

OxiT  Money  Back"  Cuaranteel 

Our  most  liberal  money-back  guarantee 
covers  every  purchase.  We  take  all  the 
risk  — every  penny  refunded  unless  you 
are  thoroughly  pleased.  This  also  means 
return  delivery  charges. 

Easter  is  Early -April  1st! 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  NOW! 

Your  name  and  address  on  coupon  or  pos¬ 
tal  will  bring  you  this  beautiful  book  by  re- 
tummailFR^f  i^sureto  send  TODAY  I 

PHILIPSBORN’S 

'Joundeit  I89O 

department  ~  175  •ChicagoM> 


I  PHILIPSBORN’S,  Dept.  175  .  Chicago,  III. 

I  Please  send  copy  of  PHILIPSBORN’S  Style 
I  and  Shopping  Guide. 

I  Name - - — ™— — . . . . . . 

I 


I 


City- 


I 

I  Local  Address . — . 


-State- 


^  PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 

rVTD  k  f  (»>'  PHILIPSBORN’S  33rd 

|\  A  I  l\  A  Anniversary  Style  Book  are  coming  in  snch 

*  *  overwhelming  numbers  that  readers  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  urged  to  sign  and  mail 
the  conpon  at  ONCE — as  the  supply  will  soon  be  exhansted. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  today! 
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FREE 


DOG 

BOOK 


I 

k 


82  page  book->how  to  keep 
your  dog  well;  howto  care  for 
him  when  sick.  Result  of  86 
ears'  experience  with  every 
nown  disease  of  animals. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
owner  of  a  dog. 

Write  for  it  today.  I  send  this 
valuable  book  FREE.  Yoursfor 
a  postcard.  Write  to  Dept,  302. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  8. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 

H.  CLAY  GLOVKR  CO..  Inc. 
Proprletora  Gkiver’s  ImporlGl  Mgqcg  Hodleloo 


140  l^^Incuhator^Yi; 

^  30  Days  Trial  W 


Freight  Paid  east  of  tbe 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-/ 
per  tanka— doable  walla— dead 
air  space— doable  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at 
Shipped  complete,  set  op  ready  to  ose. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  >  •  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  •  •  •  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Poeitively 
the  beat  ealae  on  tbe  market  today.  Order  the  aise  yoa 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  tO  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  boy 
until  yoa  get  eor  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCOIISIII  mcUBKTOR  CO.  DepLl22  Racine.  Ws. 


SIQS^Buys  140-EggChamplon 

lO  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water;  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walla  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regalated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nuraery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  UO-Oblek  $1  OfS 
■rMder  —  Belli  for  only  ■  O"" 

Express  Prepaid 

Bast  of  the  Roekiee  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Ouaranleed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  aettlng  np  and  operating,  your  sno- 
ceaa  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

6r.  Freo  Poultry  Book, 

*‘HatclilntFacta.''Jimaohan,Prak 
•Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  147  Racine.  Wis. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


POTATOES  SELLING  MORE 
FREELY 

POTATOES  sold  more  freely  last 
week  at  slightly  higher  prices.  State 
round  whites.  No.  1,  sold  in  yards,  bulk, 
per  180  lbs.,  mostly  at  $2.50.  Farmers 
have  not  been  hauling,  due  to  bad  weath¬ 
er.  General  price,  50c  a  bushel.  “Long 
Islands”  South  Side  have  touched  95c 
a  bu.;  some  very  fancy,  $1.  The  gen¬ 
eral  price  is  80c.  The  Maine  shippers 
have  been  troubled  with  car  shortage. 

Cabbage  supplies  continue  light, 
Danish  variety,  white,  selling  at  $30 
per  ton,  with  probability  of  higher 
prices  until  Florida  new  cabbage  be¬ 
comes  more  plentiful. 

APPLES  SHOW  LITTLE  CHANGE 
Apple  receipts  were  not  heavy  last 
week  at  New  York,  but  prices  showed 
little  change.  Demand  very  light  for 
small-sized  fruit  and  of  poor  to  ordi¬ 
nary  quality.  Quotations,  January  25, 
follow,  per  bbl.,  A  grade: 

Variety  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 
Greenings.  $4.25@4.50  $4.75  $3.75@4 

Baldwin..  4.25@4.50  4.75@5  4 

King .  4  @4.25  4.50@4.75  3.50@3.75 

McIntosh.  7.50@8  8.25@8.50  6.50@7 

EGG  MABKET  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

Egg  prices  recovered  slightly  and 
held  fairly  steady  last  week.  Supplies 
of  nearby  eggs  were  cleaned  up  better 
than  for  some  time  past.  The  market 
for  all  fancy  quality  nearby  eggs  oi 
uniformly  good  size  and  chalk-white 
color,  is  steady  at  time  of  writing. 
Mixed  sizes,  cream  color,  and  under¬ 
grades  have  to  be  sold  at  relatively  low 
prices. 

What  the  market  will  do  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  is  very  uncertain.  The 
number  of  cases  of  eggs  moved  in  the 
four  largest  national  markets  so  far 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


iVENARIi 


YRARl 


e  d 
E  A 
YEARkilla 
CARBOLI/>/EUM  .umiTES. 

Guaranteed  and  bUhW  recom¬ 
mended.  Write  for  Circulara. 

Carbolineum  Wood  PreaerrinKCo. 
Oopt.  198  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BR 


For  $4.M,  Inclnding  beste?,  you  can 
baild  tbe  simplest,  most  efflclent.  . 
and  most  aatisfsctoir  brooder  eve.'  maue. 
Wind-proof;  flre-proof;  rat-proof;  fool-proof. 
Can  be  built  by  anyone  in  an  boar,  with  saw 
and  hammer.  Thousanda  in  use.  Plans  10c. 

I.  PUTNAM  Rente  227-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


n 


I  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


1 

■ 

■ 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $13.50  50  Chicks  $26.00  100  Chicks  $50.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  While  Leghorns  at  Allractiye  Prices 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 
■nn  m 


PRODUCTION-BRED  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  PRODUCTION-BRED  Stock 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalog  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  Members  and  Breeders 
of  9  Varieties  of  Poultry.  Address 

CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary  HOMER,  N.  Y..  R.  D.  No.  2 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

STOCK  EGGS  CHICKS 

Send  for  Circular 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 
FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 


WANTED  TO  SELL 

all  throughbred  hatchings— :chickens  of  the 
principal  breeds — regularly  through  the 
year  to  a  single  person  or  firm.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition  considered. 

STERUNG  POULTRY  EXCHANGE 
P.  O.  Box  69  Rockville,  Md. 

CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 

The  chicks  you  raise  will  be  the  hen  that  lays.  Strong, 
heslthy  chlx  from  free-range,  bred  to  lay  hens. 

BREED  Per  100  500  1,000 

8.  C.  White,  Brown.  Buff  Leg.. .  .$15.00  $72.00  $140.00 

Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds .  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20%  books 
order.  CRESTWOOD  FARM,  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
the  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wli.  and  Sll.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  W’h.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Minorcas,  5(1,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wb.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

50,  $7;  100,  $15;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Ready  Febru¬ 
ary  26th.  Free  catalog.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

CHICKS  that  make  profits 

strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  White.  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Bocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  Anconas.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  also  price  list  on  request.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Bluffton,  0. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Beds, 
15  cents  each  and  ui).  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Bex  40,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


THE  BEST  YET 

SELF-THREADING  NEEDLES  10c  A  PACKAGE 
HOUSEHOLD  TREASURE  NEEDLE  BOOK  10c 
Biff  Line  of  Quick  Sellers  for  Affenls 

S,  B.  DAVIS,  329  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 


this  January  has  been  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  but  considerably  more 
than  in  1921.  The  receipts  at  New 
York,  however,  have  been  greater.  Buy¬ 
ers  tend  to  turn  from  storage  to  fresh 
eggs  now  and  cold  storage  stocks  are 
not  moving  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
two  weeks  ago.  The  consumption  of 
eggs  or  at  least  the  wholesale  trade 
output,  dropped  off  in  the  week  ending 
January  20,  and  was  lower  than  during 
the  same  time  last  year.  Easter  and 
the  Jewish  Passover  come  at  the  1st  of 
April  this  year,  which  will  cause  an 
extra  demand  for  March  receipts. 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTS  HEAVY 

Dressed  poultry  supplies  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demand.  Quality  of  New 
York  State  shipments  generally  poor. 
Express  shipments  of  live  poultry  from 
nearby  have  been  very  light,  but  met 
a  slow  market,  fairly  well  supplied  with 


WIRE  FROM  THE  CONSIGNEE  AS 
TO  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Strictly  prime  live  veal  calves  brought 
$16.50  per  cwt.,  January  25;  other 
grades  ranged  from  $16  downward. 
The  market  is  active  and  steady. 
Country  dressed  calves  were  in  heavy 
supply  and  demand  slow,  with  market 
weaker.  Country  dressed  pigs  were 
not  so  plentiful  but  demand  was  slow. 

FEEDS  GENERALLY  HIGHER 

Although  oil  meal  dropped  $2.50  on 
the  ton  last  week,  the  majority  of  other 
feeds  showed  slight  advances.  Gluten 
feed,  standard  spring  bran,  hard  winter 
bran,  standard  spring  middlings,  choice 
flour  middlings  and  yellow  corn  were 
all  higher  on  January  24  than  a  week 
previous.  Cottonseed  meal  continued 
at  the  same  price,  in  spite  of  announce¬ 
ment  from  Washington  that  last  gin¬ 
ning  reports  show  a  smaller  cotton 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  January  26: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

Hennery,  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Henneyy  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy . 

Extra  first . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 


New  York 
52  @53 

50  @51 

47  @49 

38Vj@41 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score.... 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

U.  S.  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Rye  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. . . . 
Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy. 
Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy. 
Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


47  @48 

40  @46 

40  '  @4i 


50@50% 

49@49% 

4.5@48 

37@44 


?21@22 

19@20 

14@16 

21@23 

36@17 

24@25 


27 

20@22 

21@22 

14 


13  @14 

2%@  4 
15  @16 

3%@  5V2 
OMi®  9% 


Buffalo 
4  5  @4  7 
44@45 


41@43 


55@56 

53@54 

51@52 

43@50 


$19@20 


Phila. 

‘ ' ’  ‘42 

40 


51 


$22@23 

19@20 

•Z  A  '  '  ' 

12.50@13 


26027 

18@22 

24@25 

17@18 


llVa@l5^/3 
41/2®  6 
13  @15  Vi 

6  @  7  Vi 
Ofi 


26@28 

20@24 

27@29 

17@18 


freight  shipments.  Pigeons  have  been 
scarce,  and,  owing  to  good  demand, 
prices  have  climbed  up  rapidly. 

BUTTER  PRICES  LOWER 

Liberal  receipts  of  fresh  butter,  espe¬ 
cially  importations,  and  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  consumption,  keep  the  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Prices  are  lower  than  a  week 
previous  by  2%c  per  lb.  on  creamery. 
Creamery,  salted,  high  score,  dropped 
to  50  to  50  %c  lb.  on  January  25.  Dan¬ 
ish,  Argentine  and  New  Zealand  butter 
are  offered  in  considerable  quantities. 
Shipments  are  increasing  from  New 
York  State  localities  that  have  until 
recently  been  shipping  only  milk. 

HAY  MARKET  OVERSUPPLIED 

The  New  York  market  is  overstock¬ 
ed  with  hay.  In  the  middle  of  last 
week  there  were  estimated  to  be  about 
1,200  carloads  on  hand  sold  and  unsold. 
Mixed  hay  was  not  in  demand.  Ship¬ 
pers  should  remember  that  demand 
here  is  only  for  horse  feeding  hay. 

Rye  straw  is  in  demand  and  market 
steady  at  $24  @  $25  for  No.  1. 

The  Erie  R.  R.  has  announced  that 
after  January  26  it  will  allow  no  free 
lighterage  on  hay  shipments  to  New 
York.  This  means  that  shipments  can¬ 
not  be  reloaded  and  taken  to  another 
terminal  point  after  they  have  once 
been  delivered  and  sold,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  extra  fees. 

LAMBS  BRING  GOOD  PRICES 

Prime  State  lambs  were  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  last  week  and  brought  good  prices. 
On  January  25  live  State  lambs  at  60th 
Street  Live  Stock  Market,  Manhattan, 
brought  $15  to  $16  cwt.  For  several 
days  previous  they  were  quoted  at 
around  $16.  These  prices  are  higher 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  will 
likely  draw  many  shipments.  BE¬ 
FORE  SHIPPING  IT  WOULD  BE 
ADVISABLE  TO  GET  ADVICE  BY 


crop  than  originally  estimated.  Prices 
on  mixed  dairy  feeds  with  high  protein 
content  were  generally  advanced  in  the 
last  ten  days.  Quotations  at  Buffalo, 
carlots  f.  0.  b.  in  100  lb.  sacks  January 
24  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $  16.55  @  47 ;  Cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent,  $48  @  48.50 :  Cottonseed  meal, 

43  p^r  cent,  $54.25  @  54.75;  oil  meal.  33 
per  cent  to  34  per  cent,  local  billed,  $52  P 
52,50;  driex\  brewers’  grains  (nominal) ,  $41) 
@50;  standard  spring  bran,  $33  @  33.25; 
hard  winter  bran,  $33.75  @  34  :  .stundard 
spring  middlings,  $3;i.75  @  34  ;  choice  flour 
middlings,  $33.75  @  36.25 ;  white  hominy, 
$35.80  @  36.30. 

CASH  GRAINS  DECLINE 

At  New  York  and  Chicago,  cash 
grain  quotations  practically  all  declined 
last  week,  as  a  result  of  depression  in 
the  future  market  due  to  lack  of  export 
demand.  Prices  on  January  26  follow: 
At  New  York:  , 

No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.30  bushel :  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1,291/2:  No.  2  yellow  corn,  89  VC. 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  S8%c:  No.  2  white  oats, 
55 %c:  No.  3  white  oats,  54c:  rye  for  ex¬ 
port”  $1.25  ;  barley  malting,  77  @  79c ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.93  @  2.20.  At  Chicage — No.  3 
yellow  corn,  71^2  @  72c;  No.  2  white  oats, 

44  @  45c ;  barley,  60  @  65c ;  rye,  87c. 


A  More  Sensitive  Radio  Set 

{Continued  from  page  103) 

stop  the  whistle.  Voice  and  niu^C 
will  then  be  heard  clearly. 

The  hands  will  have  considerable 
effect  on  the  tuning  of  a  weak  station, 
so  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
“tune  too  much,”  as  amateurs  term  i^t, 
and  then  remove  the  hands  from  the 
dials,  when  the  adjustment  will  settle 
into  the  proper  position.  This  can  bo 
done  with  a  little  practice.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  readers  who  construct  this 
set,  as  it  is  expected  that  some  un¬ 
usually  good  distance  records  will  be 
“hune-  ud”  by  those  in , 


Akn 


erican  Agriculturist,  February  3, 1923 
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CATTLE  BEEEDERS 


'  Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J,  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  Cs.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE.  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  bred  sows  and  fall  pigra  from  School  Master  Call¬ 
away  Edd  and  Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good 
enoag:h  to  ship  anywhere  C.  O.  D. 

MSTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  a  Rood  son  of  Ameieorator,  287,059:  twice  Grand 
Champion  Ohio  State  1921-1922,  and  from  good  sows. 

R.  H.  MERWIN,  Depot  Palmyra,  DIAMOND,  OHIO 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  lO  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAT  F  HIGHWOOD  berkshires 

1  VFEX  bred  sows,  April  Farrow. 

GIIKRNSKY  Heifer-2  yr.  old.  Erwin  C.  Clark,  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 

nilRftr  nil  famiw:  Wt.,  nr. 

X/UIVW  villa  1>J  Ills.,  $.ju.  .Sensation  lierd  boar,  $7.) 
_ RALPH  WILSON.  Bloomville.  Ohio 

Registered  O.  1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  BRED  SOWS 

E.  P.  ROGERS  '  Wayville.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


1  f'Kis'lrc  Wh.,  Br.,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

\..niCKS  100,  S13:  500.  $00;  Barred  Bocks, 
Anconas,  Beds.  100,  $1.5;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpington.s,  Wh.  Bocks.  Alinoroas.  Wh, 
Wyaiidottes,  100,  $16;  .500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  .50,  $6;  100,  Sll;  500.  $50.  Prom  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100®  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Beference  Bank  of 
Berne.  P’ree  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A,  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS  $7.00 


GEESE  $4.50 

Bay  direct. 

EDWIN  SOUDER 


DUCKS  $2.00 

Free  catalog. 

SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHIX 


10  cents  Each  —  Standard 
Varieties.  Postage  Paid.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed,  Feed 
tree  with  each  order.  Special  Prices  on  Brooders,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Supplies,  etc.  Send  for  ourFree  Catalogue  today. 
JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

TIFFANY’^  SUPERIOR  chicks 

S  1  kj  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Bocks 
and  S.  C.  R,  I.  Beds 

Pekin,  Bouen  and  Indian  Eunner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  poultry  farm,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa.’ 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  Whit§  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 

BABY  CHICKS— Quality  Hatched 

8.  0.  White  Leghorns:  K.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds;  Bar¬ 
red,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.  100®  live  de- 

_ _  livery.  Free  pricelist. 

MIDl'ALE  POULTRY  FAI{9I  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa, 

RARBON  strain  white  leghorns.  Booking 

orders  for  Chicks,  Eggs.  100  per  cent.  Live  Delivery, 
303  Egg  Line  Circular 

maple  acres  farm _ BOX  A _ TIFFIN,  OHIO 

11c  and  up.  Reds.Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
hornsand  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Sendforcircular. 

■fhe  Richfield  Hatchery,  t  H.  Ehreoxeiler,  RichMd,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  good  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  of 
Kocks,  Beds,  Mlnorcas  and  Leg.  Kight 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Kef, 
STJNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C. White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Drop  a  card  for  my  circular  and 
prices.  H.  FISHER,  Milford,  N.J. 


lAf  I  PeUin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 

J  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
WAV,..-  *®*’*'-  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

jyAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &.  HATCHERY.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  8.  C.  Eng.  W’hite  and  Brown  Leg¬ 

ion  .i  ^  horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Bocks.  Catalog  free, 
live  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  7eeland,  Michigan,  R.  2. 


BABY  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Prom  Select,  Hogan  tested.  Flocks 
oil  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
handled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
Chicks.  Heavy  Layers. 

PRICES.  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG- 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS.  50.  $7.50; 
100.  $14;  500.  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  50.  $8.50;  100.$16;  500.  $75. 

Hatched  right  and  shipped  right.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Refer¬ 
ence.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular 
free.  Borst  &  Roek,  Bo.v  S,  Zeeland,  Michigan- 
Only  20  hours  from  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  rai.sed.  mature  stock 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks;  $L5  per  100  up.  I.ive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  brepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $S.OO  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Beds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKENS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens  are 
mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified  by  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Asso.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.  .  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  lis.t.  References  :  Hartwick  National  Bank 
and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Hatchery.  Inc.  Dept.  D  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Wh.,  Br., 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  60,  *7;  100,  tl3;  600,  $02.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  60,  ^..^O;  100,  $14;  600,  $07,60. 
Reds,  Wh.  Hocks,  Mlnorcas,  60,  $8;  lOO,  $10;  600, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wvandottes,  00,  $9; 
100,  $17;  600,  $82.60.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  600,  $02.60. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  deliver.v  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Free  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Banks. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


500,000  CHICKS 

BEST  BREEDS— Lowest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  100  per  cent,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

'  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  English  Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Large,  pure-bred,  Hogan-tested,  red-combed,  pepful 
birds  on  free  range,  healthy  and  vigorous.  All  pens 
headed  by  Lady  Storrs' Pen  Cockerels  (Dams  records 
240  to  271  eggs  each).  Chicks  from  these  matingsS20 
per  100,  $95  per  500,  $180  per  1000.  Special  delivery 
parcel  post  prepaid,  100®  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
10  per  cent  books  order  for  any  week  after  Feb.  12. 
LEONARD  STRICKLER,  Box  4,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

I rom  selected  hens  mated  to  coeUerels  from  220  egg  hens: 
line  husky,  birds ;  free  range;  $2.50. 

H.  8.  VAN  6AASBECK,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

large  stock  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
jow-  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa! 

P,  SP^IAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
CHICKENS,  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND 
DUGS.  Catalof^ip^  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS-Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R _ New  Waxhington,  Ohio 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BBOWN, 
&  BUFF  LEGHUUNS,  .50,  $7:  100.  i$13;  .500, 
$62.50.  BAUBED  k  WHITE  KOCKS,  S.  C. 
&  B.  C.  BEDS.  ANCONAS.  .50,  $8;  100,  $L5: 
500,  $72., 50.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50.  $8..50: 
100,  $16;  ‘>00.  S77.,50.  BUFF  OBPINGTONS, 
SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  50.  S9.r)0:  100,  $18;  500  $87.50. 
postpaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and'grow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  100  500  ItXX) 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorn.s  $15  $72  $140 

Barred  Bocks,  K.  1.  Beds,  Anconas  $18  $^  $1W 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Mlnorcas  $‘M  $95  $180 

-All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid, 

lOOS  safe  and  live  deU\'ery  guaranteed.  10;*  books  order 
any  week  after  Fel).  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS _ SHERIDAN,  PA. 

HARDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

GUAR-ANTEED  MICHIGAN  BRED  AND 
BATCHED.  WHITES  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
ANCONAS,  50,  $7;  lOO,  .813;  500,  .8«).  BARRED 
ROCKS,  R.  &  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  $8..5il;  100,  $16; 
oiX),  $75.  l.iKK)  Orders  at  SOOuffate.  RHODE 
ISLAND  WHITES,  1(K),  $18;  300,  $35.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  from  select,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order 
NOW  right  from  this  ad.  I  want  your  business.  Catalog 
Free.  Reference.  Holland  City  State  Bank.  KNOLL'S  HATCHERY, 
Box  F,  Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

from  heavy  laying 
tlock.sthat  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan- 
dpttes.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Minorcas,  and  Reds.  A  Real 
Hatchery — not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
printed  matter  and  right  prices. 
Postpaid.  100®  livedeliveryguar- 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2.  WILLIAMSON,  N:  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Pullets  famed  for  EGGS ! 

are  the  heart's  desire  of  every  wise  poultry  keeper.  No 
better  or  more  economical  way  to  get  profit  pullets  than 
to  buy  your  chicks  bred  direct  from  Hillpot  Record 
Layer*. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

No  matter  ..the  breed  you  favor,  you  can  depend  upon  getting  chicks  of  heavv- 
laying  strains.  That's  one  of  the  things  Hillpot  Quality  means. 

Free  1923  Catalogue 

Write  for  it  today.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  hatchery  views 
and  leading  breeds  in  lull  color.  Shows  how  we  ship  our 
chicks  anywhere  within  1,200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  full  count. 

W.F.  HILLPOT  Box  29  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Jlember  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Ll've  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
grive  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  g^et  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS 

Fro'Vn  Hogan  tested,  free  range  breeders,  mated  with  large,  vigorous  males.  Our  plant  is 
J  poultry  farm,  with  10  years’  careful  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at  leading  shows.  Flocks  are  M.  A.  C.  In*pected. 

Big,  strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  at  following  prices:  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Extra  Select,  $14.60  per  100;  Anconas,  Extra  Select,  $15.30  per  100.  Select 
Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100;  Anconsu,  $13  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door,  full  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Special  discount,on  orders  booked  now.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  get  them 
when  you  want  them..  Also  breeding  stock  and  special  mating  Chicks.  Get  oar  catalog  at  once.  Ref.  2  banks. 
_ TP^NLINE  POULTRY  FARM _ Box  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

CHICK& 

Varieties 


$13  to  $16  per  100  and  UP 


Prices  on 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

500 
$78 
$72 
$63 


.  50 

100 

300 

$16 

$47 

$15 

$43 

$13 

$38 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
rnanner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NO\V.  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference- 
Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free. 


KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY 


Box  D 


$11  Per 


_  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 

Hundred  and 


500 


Prom  Selected,  Pum  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  range.  First  Hatch  off  Feb- 
^^*  **^^*^*^  ruaryiyth.  1 1 5,000  Cliicks  for  season  of  1!I23.  100;7  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

VARIETIES . Prices  on .  60  ....  100  _ 300 

White  &  Silver  Wyan.,  White  Orpingtons  &  Black  .Minorcas. 

White  <k  Buff  Rocks . 

Barred  Kocks,  R.  k  8.  C.  Reds.  Ancona.s,  <fe  Black  Leghorms... 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  ,  .  _ 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots . .  11.... 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  500.  Get  our  1923  Catalog 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY. 


50 
.$9..50.... 
.  8..50.... 
.  8.00.... 


,$18... 

...$52... 

16... 

...  46... 

,  15... 

...  44... 

...  72 

13... 

...  38-.. 

...  62 

11... 

...  :«  .. 

•  •  ♦  ;>.■> 

BOX  Y, 


Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 

Doubis  yourpoultryprofits 
with  oor  Famous  Improved 
Winter  Ege  Basket  Strain  of 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
the  selected,  long,  deep-bodied 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
combs,  mated  to  the  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Beall  250-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders areeuUed, 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec 
iaiists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 

OurLwhorns  are  winners  at  LEADING  Eg*  Laying  Contasts 
and  Poultry  Shows.  Thousands  of  cuslomors  all  ovortha  U.S. 
are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  of  eggs  the  year  round  from  our 
egg  bred  layers.  You,  too,  can  make  big  money  with  them. 
■PRPP  ValuaMa  Catalog  tells  all  about  EGG  FARMING 
E"  FOR  P^FIT  and  Wbat  and  How  to  feed  for  re- 

Bulta.  Worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Get  our  prices  on 
cbioka  and  egga  before  you  buy.  Writs  AT  ONCE. 

Q.DEVRIES.6randviewPoul)ryFarin.Box  K.Zeeland.MIch. 


I 


Husky 
I  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
R.  I.  Reds.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  lOU^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  and  Breedinsr 

stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  ’’  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmasi  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog 'free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


IJ  *  DV  R“Wlied  by  the  best  system  of 

JjAD  1  Vriivrlvd  Incubation,  from  high  class 


bred-to-lay  Stock.  Barred  aud 
Bulf  Kocks^  Reds,  Ancouas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c.  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  22c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  l.'ic.  e^ch; 
broilers,  10c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  32c.  each.  2dafe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


of  superior  quality.  From  H.  C.  White 
I  Vnll  It  ^  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular. 

V/1 II V^lVlJ  s.  BKUNDAQE  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  7. 


CHICKS 


Reference,  .Athens  National  Bank. 

_ ATHE NS,  OHIO 

KERLIN 
QUALITY 

ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 

BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Purebred  Stock 

White  aiHi  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  - 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  -  -  *  - 
Anconas  -  --  --  --  --  -- 
Minorcas  ---------- 

Rhode  island  Reds 

Barred  Rock«  -  --  --  --  -- 
Buff  and  White  Hocks  ------ 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Buff  OrpiiiKions  -  --  --  --  - 
Lanjjshans  -  --  --  --  --  - 
Brahmas  - 

All  absolutely  tirat  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

matle.  Mail  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

registered  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


100 

50 

25 

•  $13.00 

$7.00 
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7.00 
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-  14.00 
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4.00 

8. 00 

4.25 

8.00 

4.25 

-  15,00 

8.00 

4.25 
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8.50 
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•  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

•  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

0.50 

5.00 

10,50 

5.50 

Prompt  sbipnicnti 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gambler,  Obi* 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO 


^nounce  ^Wonder/ul  Oj^tiunA^ 

^..aBiniBlIlllllllW 

Big  Savings  from  Our  New  Stocks  at  Chicago  &  Our  Army  Camp  Sales! 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Prices  Cut  in  Half!! 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  sale  brings  you  world’s  greatest 
roofing  values  in  all  dependable  grades. 
Buy  Quickly  and  liberally.  These  prices 
are  freight  prepaid  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Ask  for  Freight  prepaid  prices  to  other 
states. 

Look  at  This  Low  Price! 

Lot  PHI — Reconditioned,  corrugated,  galvanized  roof¬ 
ing  and  siding.  Per  100  square  feet . S3. 00 

Painted  Corrugated  Sheets 


Lot  PH 2 — Overhauled, 
Per  100  square  feet.... 


painted. 


corrugated  sheets. 

. $2.25 


Slate  Coated  Roofing! 

Lot  PH 3  — Red  or  gray-green,  slate  coated  roofing. 
Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  Nalls  and  cement 
included.  Per  roll  new'  stock . $2.00 

Gold  Medal  Wallboard! 

Lot  PH 4 — Splendid  wallboard  furnished  in  32"  and 
48"  widths;  lengths  up  to  12  ft.  Per  100  square  feet, 
freight  paid  to  states  above  new  stock . $3.95 

New  Government  Sheets 

Lot  PH5— Heavy  weight  22  'feauge  2%"  corrugated 
metal  sheets.  Size  27%xS4".  Per  100  square  feet. 
Prepaid  as  above  new  stock . $3.95 


Iron  Pipe  Bargains! 

5c 


PER 

FOOT 


Lot  PH 20 — Wonderful  values  in  our  big  stocks.  Ran¬ 
dom  lengths  complete  with  couplings,  all  sizes  at  big 

savings,  1  in.  pipe,  per  foot . 5c 

All  other  sizes  priced  proportionately  low. 


Bigger  opportunities  and  better  values  than  ever  before  will 

be  found  in  onr  gigantic  stocks.  This  colossal  sale  greatly  out¬ 
distances  all  of  our  sensational  sales  of  the  past. 

No  matter  where  you  reside  the  combined  price  smashing  power 
of  the  wonderful  bargains  at  onr  numerous  great  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Army  camp  operations  and  at  onr  headquarters  plant  here 
at  Chicago  offer  irresistible  values.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Lumber  $15  to  $25  Per  Thousand! 

Millions  of  feet  of  splendid  lumber  is  now  on  sale  at  our  various  U.  S. 
Government  Army  Camp  operations.  Good  sound  lumber,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  with  nails  pulled  out — not  clipped  oif.  All  kinds — send  your  list  for 
low  quick  sale  p'rices  or  mark  coupon  for  our  catalog  of  army  camp  material 
located  nearest  to  you.  Combine  your  requirements  with  your  neighbors 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  lowest  car  load  freight  rates. 

Timbers  Sheathing  Doors  Novelty  Siding  Plumbing 

Joists  Drop  Siding  Shiplap  .  Ceiling  Heating 

Studding  'Flooring  Windows  Planking  Pipe  and  Fittings 

At  our  various  government  army  Thousands  of  doors  in  regular  sizes 

are  offered  for  sale  at  the  various 


our  various  government  army 
camps  we  have  for  sale  various  kinds 
of  sash,  windows  and  frames  suitable 
for  practically  every  building  purpose. 

Sash  priced  from . 75c  to  $1.50 

Windows  priced  from.. $1.50  to  $3.50 


camps  at  big  savings.  Sizes  range 
from  2  ft.  X  6  ft.  to  3  ft.  x  7  ft.,  most 
of  them  being  medium  size  2  ft.  8  in. 

X  6  ft.  S^in. 

Priced  from . $1.25  to  $3.75 


Mail  The  Coupon  Today  for 


The  complete  list  of  materials 
now  ton  sale  at  the  Army  Camp 
Nearest  to  you  will  be  sent  quickly 
and  without  charge  or  obligation 
to  buy. 


Our  General  Catalog  of  NEW 
Building  materials.  Guaranteed 
READ  Y-CUT Harris  Homes  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Heating  and  everything  needed 
to  build  and  improve. 


Govt.  Barbed  Wire! 
$1.15  Per  Reel 

Bought  by  us  at  less  than  cost  of 
manufacturing.  Made  under  rigid 
government  inspection.  12  gauge 
open  hearth  steel  wire  with  4  point 
barbs  5-8  inches  long  spaced  3  inches 
apart.  58  pound  reels  contain  700 
feet;  112  lb.  reels,  1,400  ft.  Coated 
with  special  formula  weather  resist¬ 
ing  paint. 

Lot  Number  PH200. 

Price,  per  reel . $  1,15 

112  lb.  reels . $2.25 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  Cressfcill,  N.  J. 


Smooth  Fence  Wire! 

Smooth  galvanized  9  gauge  wire  suitable 
for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  and 
all  general  purposes  about  the  home  and 
farm.  Bolls  weigh  about  150  pounds. 

Lot  No.  PH  I  00. 

Price,  per  100  lbs . $2.95 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


Barbed  Bottom  Hog  Fence! 

Lot  PH6 — Made  of  No. 

11  top  wire  and  No.  14 
intermediate  wire  and  stay 
wires.  Spaced  6  inches 
apart.  3.  3y2.  4,  4y2,  5*2 
and  G  inches,  spaced  from 
bottom  upwards. 

26  in.  high,  per  rod..24c  32  in.  high,  per  rod..30o 

Splendid  Hog  Troughs! 

Lot  PH7 — Strong  non-tip  feed  i 
trouglis  for'  hogs,  sheep  and  ' 
cattle.  Heavy  steel,  12  inches  | 
wide. 

. $1.95! 

. $2.95  I 

. $3.95  I 


5  feet  long.  each. 
8  feet  long,  each. 
10  feet  long.  each. 


FAMOUS  WATTS 
CORN  SHELLERS 


NowBuys 

This 

Shelier 


You  can  now  buy  and  owTi^the  world's  best  corn 
shelier  at  big  reduced  prices.  Must  liberal  tenns. 
30  day  free  trial,  and  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

No.  PH8— Watts  No.  I— $22.50.  For  tlie 
man  who  shells  corn  for  his  own  use,  ca¬ 
pacity  50  to  75  bu.  per  hour,  with  3  H.  P. 
engine. 

No.  PH9— Watts  No.  4— $49.  With  clean¬ 
ing  system,  cob  stacljer  and  grain  elevator. 

No.  PH  I  O— Watts  No,  7— $192.  With 
standard  equipment,  including  wagon  box, 
grain  elevator,  cob  stacker,  type  ‘  R"  feeder 
on  steel  trucks,  capacity  200  bu.  irer  hour. 

Watts  No.  4-A  Corn  Shelier.  No.  PH  I  I  .  This  is  the  famous  Watts  No.  4-A 
Corn  Slieller.  fitted  complete  with  cleaning  system,  cob  stacker,  grain  elevator 
and  automatic  feeder — capacity  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour  with  a  4  to  6 

H.  P.  Engine.  Price . $65.00 

3%  cash  discount  allowed  on  Corn  Shellers  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order. 


Cream  Separators 

Famous  Cream  Getter 

EASY  TERMS— FREE  TRIAL 

Lot  PH 8 — Our  famous  cream 
sei)arators,  have  made  a  won¬ 
derful  reecrd  in  all  sizes — all 
seasons  of  the  year  in  all  parts 
of  country,  patented  exclusive 
improvements  everywhere. 

Fully  Guaranteed  to  give 
complete  and  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Size  Cap,  lbs  Sale  Size  Cap.  lbs  Sale 
No.  per  hr.  price  Not  per  hr.  price 
«1  «175  *831.50  5  500  $54,00 

*2  *250  ,*  35.00  7  750  62.00 

3  375  49.00  9  950  68.00 

*Indtcatea  table  aizea.  All  machinea  are 
ready  for  ahipmeata  from  Minn.,  Fa.  and 
Chicago.  3  per  cent  diacount  ii  allowed  if 
caah  ia  aent  with  order. 


Aliis-Chalmers  Farm  TractorsI 


Reduce  $ 

Sale  Price 

Lot  PH 600 — ^This  is  your  one  big 
chcnce  to  own  a  famous  Allis  Chalmers 
Farm  Tractor.  Tills  great  offer  means 
tliat  you  get  a  complete  tractor  at 
less  than  price  of  a  reputable  gas  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  power. 

iEasy  Time  Payment 
Buy  on  your  own  terms.  We  wiU  ar¬ 
range  to  extend  the  payments  for  a 
reasonable  period. 

A  Double  Guarantee 

With  each  .Allis  Chalmers  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor,  we  give  you  our  well  known  “money 
back  guarantee”,  whidi  assures  you  cf 
satisfaction,  and  A’lis  Chalmers’  guar¬ 
antee,  which  protects  you  forever  against 
defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 


10-18  H.  P. 


Excellent  Construction  | 

AlUs  Chalmtrs  10-18  11.  P.' Farm  | 
Tractors,  are  built  to  give  best  service 
under  most  severe  conditions.  A I 
strong,  durable  machine  for  pulling  i 
plows,  harrows,  liinders,  wagons,  etc. 
— will  do  all  kinds  of  work,  taking  | 
tlie  place  of  8  horses.  Maximum  i 
power  for  its  weight.  Few.  parts  eas-  I 
lly  accessible,  best  material-strength  | 
and  efficiency  combined.  j 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Lot  PH 9  —Monarch  engine  with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full  rated  horse  power.  Sure 
starter  and  steady  worker  under  all  conditions. 


GASOLINE 

1%  HP . $  45 

3  HP .  75 

5  HP .  lOO 

7  HP . a  ISO 

KEROSENE 

3  HP . $  87 

5  HP .  I  I  3 

7  HP .  170 

12  HP .  290 


i  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  ChScago,  Dept.  PH 

i  Check  tlie  squares  below,  to  show  which  items 
■  material  you  ai'e  interested  in,  and  we  will  send 
I  the  proper  literature  free,  and  postpaid. 


5051 

and  I 
you  I 


□  Book  of  Building  Material  from 
Army  Camps. 

□  General  Cataloizue  of  New 
Material. 


I  am  interested  in: 


Name 


Address  . . 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  tear  this  page,  drop  us  a 
postal  card  explaining  your  wants. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Made  for  government  under 
rigid  inspection  of  19  gauge 
Bessemer  steel  wire  heavily 
galvanized;  2  Incli  mesh  ip  2 
helglits.  Bales  contain  150 
lineal  ft. 

36  Inches  high,  CO  Aft 
_  per  bail . 

Lot  No.  PH300— 72  inches  CA  TC 
high,  per  bMl . 


INCUBATOR 

BARGAIN 

$525 

No.  PH  168- 

Only  a  few  left. 
Practically  all 
steel.  Round 
like  a  nest.  No 
cold  corners.  Big 
Hatch  always. 
Capacity,  70 

Each. ...$5.25 


Bathroom  Outfit  $52.00 


Lot  PH  I  66 — Bathroom  outfit  complete  from  our  Army 
Camp  Stock.  Everything  guaranteed  in  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  and  a  big  value  at  this  low  sale  price. 
Consists  of  enameled  bathtub  5  ft.  long,  lavatory 
and  closet  outfit  with  white  earthenware  bowl,  and 
plain  design,  white  porcelain  tank.  Nickel  plated 
faucets,  bath  cock  and  supply  >pipes.  Outfit  com¬ 
plete  . . . . . $52.00 


Furnaces  At 
1/3  Price 

$1800 


Lot  PH  I  I  — Now  of¬ 
fered  for  quick  sale 
from  our  army  camp 
stock.  Furnaces  made 
toy  leading  foundries,  i 
At  a  very  moderate 
price  any  tinsmith 
or  handy  man  can 
make  them  into  a 

pipe  or  pipeless  _ 

furnace. 

Fire  Pot  Size  Cubical  Feet 
18  inch  12,000 

24  inch  22,000 

28  inch  45,000 


Price  I 

SI  8.00  ' 
25.00  I 
30.00 


Wire  Nails  $1 9$ 

Per  100  Lbs.  “ 


No.  PH80 — New  wire  nads. 
All  sizes  from  3  to  40d.  Handy 
assortment  for  general  use.  In¬ 
dispensable  for  use  about  the 
farm.  100  lb.  keg... .$1,95 


One  Piece  Kitchen  Sinks 

Lot  PH  I  O — ^M’hite  porcelain  enameled  roll 
rim  kitchen  sinks  furnished  complete  with 
2  faucets  and  trap. 

Size  18  in.  x  24  in . $12 

Size  18  in.  x  30  in. . $  j  3 

Size  20  in.  x  30  in . $14 

Wliite  porcelain  enameled  drain  board, 

24  in.  long,  each . $5.50 


GUARANTEED  PAINT 

fc.-AJ  .  Lot  PH  1  2— Best  formula ,  won’t  peel, 
blister,  fade  or  rub  off.  White,  black 
and  2  6  non-fading  colors.  Put 
up  in  containers  of  1  to  5  0 
gallons.  Per  gallon . $1.85 

Barn'or  Garage  Paint 

Lot  PH  I  3 — Guaranteed  barn  or 
garage  paint.  Red,  yellow  or 

maroon.  Per  gallon . $  1 ,35 

Green-slate  or  red. 

Per  gallon  . . $1.60 
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BACK  OP  THE  HEEL — Eleven  layers 
of  heavy  duck  and  highest  grade 
rubber  make  this  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  whole  boot. 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 

THE  SOLE — A  thick  single-layer 
of  the  finest,  toughest  high-grade 
rubber.  Its  flange  shape  means 
extra  protection  and  wear. 


THE  ANKLE — Here  the  “  U.  S. 
Boot  has  an  extra  "collar”  that 
runs  all  the  way  round  the  leg, 
and  on  top  of  that  is  vulcanized  a 
heavy  side-stay. 


THE  INSTEP — A  series  of  gradu^ 
ated  reinforcing  layers  in  the 
instep  combines  unusual  flexibil¬ 
ity  mth  surprising  strength. 


In  the  4  places  where  the  strain 


is  hardest  “U.s.” 


reinforcements  insure  extra  wear 


Unless  a  boot  is  skillfully  made,  it 
will  break  at  one  of  four  vital  points 
and  let  the  water  through  long  before 
it  should — 

It  will  give  away  at  the  heel  —  or 
break  at  the  instep  —  or  sag  at  the 
ankle  or  wear  through  at  the  sole  — 

It’s  at  one  of  these  four  places  that 
the  strain  on  a  boot  is  hardest. 

That’s  why  the  makers  of  “U.  S.” 
Boots  have  built  a  strong  system  of 
protection  into  these  points  of 
hardest  wear. 

From  7  to  11  extra  layers  of  fabric  and 
tough  rubber  reinforce  every  pair  of  U.  S. 
Boots  at  the  very  places  that  are  generally 
the  ‘‘weak  spots.” 


The  diagrams  above  show  you  just  hozv 
U.S.  Boots  are  built.  Their  construction  is 
the  result  of  75  years  of  experience  in  boot 
making.  Light  enough  for  solid  comfort — 
yet  strong  enough  for  the  hardest  tests  you 
can  give  them — it  takes  years  of  experience 
to  make  a  boot  like  that. 

Other  ”U.  5.”  Footwear — all  built  to 
give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in 
the  big  U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S.  Walrus, 
the  fhnous  all-rubber  overshoe — the  U.  S. 
lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all 
styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  trademark  whenever  you 
buy— the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Looking  Ahead  With  the  Poultryman 

The  Egg  Market  and  the  Bearing  It  Has  on.  Future  Plans 


1922-23 


1921-22 


The  American  Hen,  Incorporated, 
whose  6,500,000  plants,  scattered  all 
over  tfncle  Sam’s  big  farmstead,  em¬ 
ploy  an  average  of.  possibly  50 
workers  each,  is  prepared  for  a  record  out¬ 
put  in  1923.  The  urban  hen  and  her  subur¬ 
ban  and  small-town  cousins  whose  numbers 
have  never  been  counted  will  make  a  notable 
mate  for  the  remaining  period  based  on 
past  records,  the  total  supply  for  the  year 
applies  to  similar  plans  on 
the  part  of  the  automobile 
makers,  the  building  trades 
and  other  of  our  national  en¬ 
terprises. 

Observe  the  activity  around 
the  incubator  factories,  listen 
to  the  stories  of  their  sales, 
count  the  mammoth  hatch¬ 
eries  going  into  place,  find  out 
what  poultry  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  doing,  and 
all  will  point  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  The  poultry  industry 
is  still  in  the  expansion  stage. 

Receipts  at  the  four  leading 
markets,  Chicago,  New  York, 

Boston  and  Philadelphia  do 
not  furnish  an  absolute  index 
of  production,  but  they  are 
the  best  barometer  we  have. 

The  egg  year  begins  March  1. 

The  1922-23  year  still  has 
several  weeks  to  go,  but  after 
making  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  remaining  period  based  on  past 
records,  the  total  supply  for  the  year 
promises  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,- 
275,000  cases.  How  this  compares  with  re¬ 
ceipts  in  preceding  years  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.  The  accompanying  chart  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  figures  in  graphical  form: 

Receipts 


man  population.  Poultry  has  been  a  side 
issue  on  the  average  farm,  but  good  prices 
compared  with  feed  costs  and  a  steady  in¬ 
come  when  times  were  bitterly  hard  on  the 
farm  have  made  egg  money  useful  in  meet¬ 
ing  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  notes 
at  the  bank  as  well  as  in  defraying  the  well- 
known  grocery  bill. 

There  are  signs  that  the  rate  of  expansion 
is  declining.  For  example,  receipts  at  the 


EGG  RECEIPTS  AT  FOUR  MARKETS 


the  fall  and  winter,  but  before  the  next  stor¬ 
ing  season  starts,  these  reserves  must  be 
distributed  no  matter  what  the  price.  Much 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  poultry  so  far  as 
market  supply  goes.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  there  may  be  some  disparity  in  the 
changes  in  rate  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  but  not  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  more  eggs  accumulated  in  storage 
last  summer  than  ever  before  by  about  25 
per  cent.  Yet  prices  were 
kept  low  enough  during  the 
fall  and  winter  to  practically 
“clean  up  the  lay”  by  the  first 
of  February. 


2 

T" 


MILLIONS  OF  CASES 
A  6  8  10 


12  14 


1920-21 


1919-20 


1918-19 


BY  EGG  YEARS  FROM  MARCH  1  TO  FEBRUARY  28 
OF  FOLLOWING  YEAR 


Demand 


Has  Been 
Increase 


on  the 


Egg  Y ear 
1922-1923 
1921-1922 
1920-1921 
1919-1920 
1918-1919 


15,275,000  cases 
14,267,205  -  ” 
12,802,454  ” 

13,896,812  ” 

12,597,519  ” 


The  increase  in  the  last  year  over  1921- 
1922  is  about  seven  per  cent.  Both  years 
show  good-sized  increases  over  1919-1920 
which  formerly  held  the  record. 

Meat  Another  Product 

But  the  poultry*  industry  produces  meat 
also.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  eats  more  chicken  than  it  does 
lamb  and  mutton.  Market  receipts  of  poul¬ 
try  ^re  still  more  fallible  than  in  the  case 
of  eggs  as  a  measure  of  production.  But  in 
view  of  the  other  evidence  there  is  some  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  at  the  four  leading  markets  in  the 
last  three  calendar  years  were  as  follows: 

1922  .  277,756,466  lbs. 

1921  .  252,356,721  ” 

1920  .  214,112,354  ” 

The  expansion  in  the  industry  this  time 
means,  a  little  more  than  normal  growth 
paralleling  the  gradual  increase  in  the  hu- 


Receipts  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  not  an  absolute  index 
of  production,  but  they  are  the  best  barometer  we  have 

four  markets  in'the  last  egg  year  were  only 
7  per  cent  "more  than-  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  that  year  in  turn  gained  11.5  per  cent 
over  two  years  ago.  Receipts  in  each,  of  the 
last  six  months  have  been  smaller  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  in  the  preceding 
year,  although  the  presence  of  large  cold 
storage  stocks  at  those  points  built  up  early 
in  1922  may  have  retarded  the  flow  of  ad¬ 
ditional  shipments.  Furthermore,  prices  in 
1922  were  less  attractive  than  in  1921  and 
did  not  exert  such  a  stimulating  effect. 

Comparing  Prices 

Farm  prices  for  eggs  on  the  first  day  of 
each  of  the  last  nine  months  of  1922  averaged 
only  26.7  cents  compared  with  29.8  cents  on 
the  same  days  in  the  preceding  year.  Farm 
prices  for  chickens  averaged  19.2  cents  a 
pound  on  those  days  against  20.6  cents  a 
year  previous.  On  the  other  hand,  feed  costs 
have  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Better  prices  for  grains,  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  sheep  and  dairy  products  are  stim¬ 
ulating  a  return  to  these  so-called  major 
products,  leaving  poultry  again  as  a  side  line. 

In  spite  of  this  check,  however,  the  momen- 
timi  which  the  industry  has  is  so  great  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  1923  to  surpass 
all  former  records. 

So  much  for  the  production  side.  Con¬ 
sumption  has  expanded  as  much  as  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  setting  new  high  records.  It 
must,  inevitably.  The  eggs  produced  in  the 
spring  and  summer  can  be  stored  for  use  in 


Aside  from  these  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  market  there  has 
been  an  undoubted  increase  in 
the  keenness  of  the  demand, 
in  the  willingness  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy.  The  change  in 
volume  of  employment,  the 
high  income  of  the  working 
man  and  the  fact  that  poultry 
and  egg  prices  have  receded 
much  more  from  war  time 
levels  than  wages  have  done, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

What  are  the  chances  that 
demand  will  become  keener  in 
1923  and  thus  absorb  larger 
receipts  of  poultry  and  eggs  at  prices  as  high 
as  or  higher  than  in  1922?  What  is  the  out¬ 
look  for  dividends?  So  far  as  can  be  seen 
they  appear  fairly  good.  The  closest  stu¬ 
dents  of  business  trends  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  employment  will  lemain 
high  or  even  expand  further  through  most 
of  the  year.  Increases  in  wages  in  many 
industries  are  on  the  horizon.  Commodity 
prices  generally  are'  expected  to  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  These  expectations  may  not 
be  fulfilled,  but  they  are  as  well  based  as 
predictions  of  the  future  can  be. 

From  700,000  to  1,300,000  cases  of  eggs 
are  exported  annually.  Fortunately,  Great 
Britain  is  the  chief  buyer  and  conditions  in 
that  country  are  fairly  stable  so  that  if  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  does  crack  it  will  not  greatly 
concern  the  egg  market.  Although  imports 
of  fresh  eggs  are  light,  from  8,000,000  to  18,- 
000,000  pounds  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  and 
egg  albumen  have  been  brought  in  annually 
in  recent  years.  With  the  present  tariff  such 
competition,  which  never  was  severe,  has 
been  reduced.  Exports  and  imports  of  poul¬ 
try  are  negligible  as  a  market  factor. 

With  the  situation  as  outlined  in  the  fore¬ 
going,  is  it  either  over-optimism  or  over¬ 
conservatism  to  look  for  egg  prices  in  1923 
on  about  the  same  level  as  in  1922?  The 
fact  that  eggs  for  April  deliver/  are  being 
traded  in  at  Chicago  at  24  cents,  or  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  is  significant  as  to  the 
sentiment  of  egg  dealers  and  distributors. 
The  usual  seasonal  changes  are  to  be  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  115) 
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Help  the  Voigt  Bill 

For  over  two  years  farmers '  and  those 
interested  in  public  health  have  been 
working  hard  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Voigt  Bill.  This  bill  prohibits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  filled  milk — ^that  is,  milk 
from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  Removed 
and  coconut  oil  substituted — in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

The  Voigt'  Bill  was  passed  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  recently  reported  favorably  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  will  surely 
pass  if  it  can  be  brought  up  before  Congress 
adjouPns.  But  there  is  less  than  five  weeks 
of  this  Congress,  and  unless  it  can  be  brought 
up  before  the  Senate,  the  bill  will  fail  and 
all  the  tremendous  amount  of  effort  made  for 
it  will  be  lost.  Its  passage  means  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  much  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
to  the  public  health. 

As  soon  as  you  read  this  editorial,  will  you 
not  sit  down  and  write  or  telegraph  both 
of  the  Senators  in  your  State,  and  to  any 
others  that  you  know  of  outside  of  your 
State,  urging  them  as  emphatically  as  you 
can  to  help  bring  the  Voi^  Bill  before  this 
Congress?  This  is  a  definite  job  that  you 
can  do  in  the  marketing  of  your  own  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  be  of  more  value  to  you  than 
several  days  work  on  the  production  part 
of  your  business. 


Our  Market  Service 

IN  answer  to  our  recent  offer  to  assist 
farmers  with  their  marketing  problems, 
we  have  had  a  large  number  of  interesting 
letters  and*  have  done  our  best  to  help  these 
correspondents  to  better  markets.  Some  of 
the  letters,  together  with  our  answers,  are  ot 
enough  general  interest  so  that  we  publish 


them  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  If  you 
have  marketing  problems,  and  most  of  you  do, 
let  us  know  about  them  and  we  may  be  able 
to  giye  you  some  help.  Of  course  we  cannot 
do  the  impossible,  but  one  of  the  things  that 
most  farmers  need  in  market  service  is  in¬ 
formation,  and  we  are  in  position  to  give  this 
in  accurate  and  unbiased  form. 

Unfortunately,  the  business  of  marketing 
farm  products  is  a  technical  and  difficult 
trade  in  itself,  and  a  business  in  which  in¬ 
formation  may  be  right  to-day  and  wrong 
to-morrow  because  of  constantly  changing 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  farmer  who  has 
not  the  time,  or  will  not  make  the  effort  to 
put  himself  in  touch  with  information  re¬ 
garding  the  markets,  and  to  constantly  study 
this  changing  information,  will  not  get  very 
far  in  doing  his  own  marketing.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  who  make  a  business  of  buying  farm 
products  have  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
trade,  ahd  many  of  them  do  not  make  much 
money  at  it.  But  there  is  opportunity  for 
better  prices  for  the  farmer  who  produces 
high-quality  eggs,  veal,  hay,  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  learns  how  to  pack  the  product  in  the 
way  that  the  market  wants  it,  and  then  puts 
it  on  the  market  at  the  right  time  and  under 
the  right  circumstances. 


The  Farm  Doctors 

NCLE  SAM  FARMER  was  sick.  His 
wife  thought  he  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
felt  so  himself,  but  he  did  not  say  so  because  he 
remembered,  back  in  ’73  and  that  other  time 
in  the  early  ’90’s,  when  he  was  sick  and  his 
wife  had  insisted  on  calling  the  doctors,  with 
the  result  that  they  had  nearly  finished  him. 

But  the  secret  of  his  illness  was  too  im¬ 
portant  to  keep,  for  most  folks  have  come 
to  know  that  when  Uncle  Sam  Farmer  stops 
working,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  soon  stop 
eating.  So  the  doctors  and  the  councilors 
•  came  hurrying  to  Sam’s  bedside  uninvited, 
and  with  ominous  and  important  head-shak¬ 
ings,  spent  much  time  “investig acting”  and 
“surveying”  poor  Sam.  Now,  Sam  was  a 
quiet,  retiring  sort  of  fellow  and  much  pre¬ 
ferred  minding  his  own  business  and  having 
other  folks  mind  theirs,  particularly  so  when 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  too  tired 
last  Saturday  night  to  follow  Mrs.  Sam’s 
emphatic  advice  about  getting  the  old  wash- 
tub  out  for  a  bath.  Besides,  as  aforesaid, 
he  mistrusted  doctors  and  Their  fool  reme¬ 
dies,  anjway.  •  ' 

But  after  a  while  the  doctors  withdrew 
for  a  “conference”  Said  Dr.  Allopath :  “I 
know  what  ails  this  farmer  fellow.  He  needs 
a  good  dose  of  ‘farm  credit.’  Lots  of  credit 
will  buck  him  up  so  that  he  will  produce  more 
food  and  we  can  buy  it  cheap  again.”  “You 
are  wrong,  as  usual,  doctor,”  replied  Dr. 
Homeopath.  “Our  patient  is  still  suffering 
from  an  overdose  of  ‘credit’;  in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  made  him  sick.  What 
he  really  needs  is  an  injection  of  ‘immigra¬ 
tion  germs,’  which  will  enable  him  to  get 
cheap  labor  from  Europe.  Then,  with  lots 
of  labor,  he  will  produce  more  food  than  we 
need  and  we  can  buy  it  cheap.”  “I  am  with 
you  on  buying  our  food  cheap,”  said  Dr. 
Autosuggestion,  “but  your  remedies  are 
ridiculous.  All  that  has  put  that  fellow  on 
his  back  is  poor  management,  and  all  that 
he  needs  is  ‘good  advice.’  ” 

Finally,  after  much  further  discussing  and 
conferring,  the  doctors,  after  much  disagree¬ 
ment  among  themselves,  appealed  to  Dr. 
Sawbones,  the  surgeon,  who  had  up  to  then 
maintained  a  sad  and  dignified  silence.  “I 
cannot  at  present  add  any  light  to  your  dis¬ 
cussion,  gentlemen,”  said  Dr.  Sawbones.  “I 
came  over  here  expecting  and  hoping  to  re¬ 
move  Sam  Farmer’s  ‘spondulix,’  but  after  a 
careful  ‘investigation’  I  find  that  some  one 
has  beaten  me  to  it,  and  now  my  only  hope 
is  to  wait  until  it  grows  again.”  Unable  to 


agree,  the  doctors  each  left  a  separate  set 
of  remedies  for  the  patient  and  departed 
after  assuring  Sam  that  they  would  return 
soon  and  bring  more  advisers.  As  soon  as 
they  had  gone,  Sam  painfully  arose  from  his 
bed,  and,  gathering  the  many  bottles  in  his 
arms,  threw  them  all  out  of  the  window. 

Next  day  old  neighbor  “common  sense” 
came  in  for  a  visit,  and  Sam  told  him  about 
the  doctors.  “Ain’t  it  funny,”  said  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  “that  them  fellers  don’t  know  that  the 
best  kind  of  medicine  for  you  is  a  little  let¬ 
ting  alone.  All  you  need  is  a  chance  to  co¬ 
operate  with  me  and  your  other  farmer 
neighbors  to  solve  your  own  problems.  Then 
you  won’t  be  so  liable  to  get  sick  again  like 
you  qre  now  with  an  overdose  of  high  taxes, 
hard  work,  and  no  spondulix.” 


The  League  is  Legal ! 

WILL  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association’s  contract  with  its 
members  stand  the  test  of  the  courts?  A 
Supreme  Court  jury  says  “Yes.”  The  League 
sued  two  farmers  of  Chenango  County  on 
January  26  for  breaking  their  contract,  and 
won  a  judgment  of  $228.16.  Before  render¬ 
ing  its  verdict,  the  jury  first  made  sure  that 
the  contract  was  just  as  binding  on  the 
League  as  it  was  on  the  member. 

This  victory  of  the  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  one  against  Fred  C. 
Barnes,  who  sued  the  League  for  restraint 
of  trade,  have  done  much  toward  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Association  and  convincing  farmers 
that  it  is  operating  along  right  lines  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  real  effort  to  get  fair  prices  for  milk. 

There  will  naturally  be  some  cancellations 
of  contracts  during  the  coming  cancellation 
period  by  men  who  are  going'  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  by  a  few  others.  But  there  is  every 
indication  at  this  time  from  all  parts  of  the 
League  territory  that  the  dairymen  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stick  by  the  only  weapon  they  have  to 
maintain  their  rights  in  the  milk  market. 


For  a  General  Meeting  Week 

The  idea  of  a  winter  show  of  all  of  New 
York  State’s  products,  advocated  by  the 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association  and  by 
others,  is  excellent.  Such  a  show  would  help 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  New  York  is  a 
leader  in  agriculturel  products  and  pursuits, 
and  it  would  bring  together  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State’s  rhany 
associations  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

As  it  is  now,  many  of  these  meetings  con¬ 
flict  in  date,  and,  because  they  are  held  at 
widely  separated  points,  it  is  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  good  attendance  A  big  Winter  Show 
and  Convention  Week  in  Syracuse  would  im¬ 
prove  the  different  conventions,  cost  6ach  or¬ 
ganization  less  money  than  at  present,  and 
help  all  of  the  organizations  to -work  closer 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 


A  Warning  to  the  Editor 

EAR  SIR:  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of 
an  adventure  with  chicken  thieves  in  my 
younger  days,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  the 
Duff  Collection  of  American  Firearms  was 
not  at  that  time  even  projected.  It  is  now, 
however,  pretty  well  completed.  When  the 
present  stress  of  weather  and  finances  has 
somewhat  moderated,  I  might  possibly  be 
able  to  demonstrate  at  your  editorial  parlors 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  good  time  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  breech-loading  small-arm. 
With  this  on  your  mind,  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  moved  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
that  editorial  entitled  “Chicken  Thieves,”  in, 
which  your  memory  failed  to  remind  you 
that  I  was  the  one  who  chased  the  thieves 
away  while  you  cowered  under  the  bed! 

With  kindest  regards,  George  Duff. 
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LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE 


Lincoln’s  Humble  Birthplace  in  ‘‘Kaintuck”  and  the  Impressive  Memorial  on  the  Potomac  Dedicated  to  Him 


Ameriipan  Agriculturist,  February  1.0, 1923 


WHEN  the  Norn- 
Mother  saw  the 
Whirlwind  Hour, 

Greatening  and  darkening  as 
it  hurried  on. 

She  bent  the  strenuous  Heav¬ 
ens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the 
mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the 
common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  ge¬ 
nial  heat  of  Earth, 

Dashed  through  it  all  a 
strain  o^  prophecy ; ' 

Tempered  the  heap  with 
thrill  of  human  tears ; 

Then  mixed  a  laughter  with 
the  serious  stuff. 

It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 

A  man  that  matched  'the  mountains, 
and  compelled 

The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor 
us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him, 
the  red  earth; 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal 
things — 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the 
rocks ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes 
the  corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the 
sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all 
leaves ; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all 
scars ; 

The  loving-kindness  of  the  wayside 
well ; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking 
weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the 
wind — 


“Four-score  and  seven  years  ago — ” 

Aa  ^#w 


AJt^44AtC<.  d*44b  x*  40^  J 

•fl  I  r  1 1 1  r  C-r*^,  -^I^XoCt. 

XA-ftX  yMi,^  A*'  jScfi<X  ,44,  Ccfi/Y  r  ' 


On  th?  wills  of  Brascnose  College,  Oxford  University,  Englirid,  this  letter  of  the 
“nil-splitter”  President  hangs  as  a  model  of  purest  English,  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed. 


To  the  grave’s  low  hill  as  to 
the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the 
sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to 
Capitol, 

One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chief¬ 
tain  on. 

Forevermore  he  burned  to 
do  his  deed 

With  the  fine  stroke  and  ges¬ 
ture  of  a  king. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he 
built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength 
through  every  blow, 

The  conscience  of  him  test¬ 
ing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

/ 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty 
heart ; 

And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake 
shook  the  house, 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their 
ancient  hold. 

He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked 
again 

The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held 
his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing 
tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered 
not  at  praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he 
went  down 

As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with 
boughs 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky.  — Edwin  Markham 


♦  TJiis  poem,  awarded  first  prize  o£  many  hundreds 
submitted,  was  read  by  the  author  at  the  recent 
dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
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DIBBLE! 


tested 
FARM  SEEDS 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

American,  Northern  grown,  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa, 
Red  Clover,  Mammoth  Clover,  Timothy  all  above  99.50%  Pure.  Fancy  A^ike, 
Red  Top,  Orchard,  Kentucky  Blue,  Sudan  Grass,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Field 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike. 

Dibble’s  Heavy-Weight  Oats,  weighing  43-45  lbs.  per  bu.  Barley,  Buckwheat, 

Dibble's  Seed  Corn,  best  9  varieties  for  crop  and  the  sih),  average  germination  above  95%. 


PfAnairl  P®r  oPi"  special  proposition, 
rrepaia  page  so  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  best  14  kinds  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 
We  want  you  to  see  our  catalog  (the  handsomest  and  most  complete  Farm 
Seed  Book  of  the  year)  and  test  our  seeds  on  your  farm.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  10  Sample  Packages 
of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  and  Money-Saving  Price 
List  FREE.  Address, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seederower,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BUY  OIRECT-SAVE  MONEY 


PEDIGREED  FARM  SEEDS  HIGH-YIELDING 

Cornellian  and  Certified  Russet  Robust  Beans 
Empire  Oats  Potatoes  Cornell  No.  J 1  Corn 

Yielding-  ability  thoroly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  g-uaranteed. 

Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your 
County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AUen^s  Book  of  Berrios  for  1923 

Ifinterested  in  mafcingmore  money  from  your  farm  orlot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  S'TRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 


This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  88  years 
experiencein  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 


It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind— thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble.  It’s  freetoany  oneinterested.  Writeforcopytoday. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALL  SAMPLES 

Our  Prices  Today 
Sensationally  Low 


FREE 


Write  today  for  our  Special  Money  Saving  Price  List  and  buy  your  seeds  now.  Markets 
advancing.  Save  money  by  acting  miick.  Our  low  prices  and  High  Quality  will  be  a 
surprise.  Ask  for  Free  Samples  of  our  Highest  Quality  Tested  Guaranteed  Clover, 
Mammoth  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Hubam,  Sudan  Grass,  SeM 
Oats,  Corn,  Speltz,  Rape,  Soy  Beans  or  any  Farm  seeds  you  need.  Special  reduced 
prieds  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  together  with  our  free  samples  and  116  page  catalog 

_  _  _  of  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  seeds.  Write  now  and  prevent  paying  more  money  later 

Home  of  Berry  Seed  Co.  A.  A.  BERRY  SEEP  CO.  Box  215  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


’HSEID 


Isbell’s  Bell 
Brand  Garden  Seeds  are 
Michigan-grown — hardiness 
and  early  maturity  are  bred 
into  them  through  44  years  of 
selection  and  development. 
Planting  Isbell’s  seeds  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  big  profit¬ 
able  garden. 


Ppfjiliitf  Froo  Isbell’s  1923  Seed  An- 
vdUllUg  rrcc  nual  — giving  valuable 
information  about  seeds  and  gardening, 
and  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices, 
sent  free  on  request. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 
811  Mechanic  St.  (4G)  Jackson,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES 

J  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

By  Mail,  Express  and  Freight  Paid 

if  V’e  sell  direct  to  you  at  two- 

C-SfajiSs  thirds  agent’s  prices.  All  trees 

atid  plants  selected,  first-class, 

/  well-rooted,  guaranteed. 

50,000  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES 

Also  all  varieties  of  small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Send  us  your  list  for  special  prices,  we 
will  save  you  monev.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 

76  Granger  Avenue,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  Values 
Wholesale  Prices 
Highest  Quality 

We  specialize  in 
CTasa  and  field  seed. 
Located  to  save  you 
money  and  to  give 
quick  service.  We 
e'xpect  higher 
prices.  Buy  now 
and  save  big 
money. 


FREE 
SAMPLES 

Don’t  fail  to  investigate 
these  bargains.  Recleaned 
Teeted  Timothy,  f3.16  bo. 
Sweet  Clover  nnhulled,  $2.85.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $4.00  bn.  Alfalfa 
$9.95  bu.  Have  high  quality  of  Clover 
and  other  Grass  ana  Field  Seeds  at 
low  prices.  All  sold  subject  to  State 
or  government  Test  under  an  absolute 
money- back  guarantee.  Send  today 
for  our  big  money-making  Seed 
Guide,  explains  all.  FREE. 

Ame-iesn.FISIdSsed  Co. 

Dept.  616  CHICAGO  ILL. 


COPPER 

SULPHATE 

98-100% 

We  quote  attractive  prices.  Special  attention  given 
to  co-operative  buying.- 

We  ship  from  any  Atlantic  port  reducing  freight  cost. 


Arsenical  Spraying  Material 


METEOR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
SS  Park  Place  New  York 
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American  Agriculturist, 


February  10, 1923 


The  Land  of  Fur  Overcoats 


The  Great  North  Country  of  New  York 


I  AM  writing  this 
letter  from  St. 

Lawrence  County  where  I  am  doing  a 
week  of  Farm  Bureau  Community 
meetings.  There  are  several  fairly 
definite  and  distinct  geographical  di¬ 
visions  of  our  State — different  in  .soil, 
topography,  climate  and  agriculture. 
These  are  the*  Champlain  Valley,  the 
Hudson  Valley,  the  Island,  the  Central 
Plateau,  the  Southern  Tier,  the  Finger 
Lake  Region,  the  Ontario  Shore  and  the 
North  Country — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Adirondack  wilderness — the  last  con¬ 
stituting  a  really  big  area  of  our  State 
which  is  almost  ateolutely  devoid  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  the  North  Country  of  which  I 
write.  I  came  here  first  almost -thirty 
years  ago — nominally  to  attend  the 
State  Dairymens’  Association  at  Water- 
town,  but  more  specifically  I  imagine, 
to  visit  a  youngster  who  had  been  a 
boy  friend  in  college  and  was  just  then 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Gouveneur 
— and  some  how  circumstances  have  de¬ 
creed  that  for  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  I  have  spent  from 


of  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
wide  and  level  or  gen¬ 
tle  rolling  plain  with  a  slight  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  big  river.  There  is  not  what 
we  would  call  a  really  good  steep  hill 
in  all  of  northern  and  western  St. 
La'wrence  and  the  same  is  true  of  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Of  course  the  region  is  long 
on  climate  and  there  is  a  fairly  large 
collection  of  stock  jokes  relating  to  the 
weather.  I  think  I  have  heard  most  of 
them — among  others  the  statement 
that  “snow  is  not  really  fit  to  use  until 
it  is  at  least  two  years  old.”  Still,  I 
think  that  these  jokes  rather  libel  the 
region  by  overstating  the  facts.  True — 
winter  is  a  real  event  and  sleighing 
is  rather  dependable,  but  the  elevation 
above  sea  level  is  slight  and  plenty  of 
good  corn  is  grown  and  the  silo  is 
well-nigh  universal.  After  all — it  is 
never  a  really  bad  climate  if  you  can 
grow  good  corn. 

Three  Main  Agricultural  Industries 

The  North  Country  has  three  main 
agricultural  industries.  Far  and  away 
the  most  important  is  milk  making  and 


J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  jR. 


No  Fur  Overcoats  for  This  Job,  Even  in  the  North  Country 


a  week  to  a  month  each  year  up  here  in 
agricultural  work. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  come  to  know  and 
understand  something  of  this  corner  of 
the  State.  If  I  were  to  bound  it  I  would 
say:  On  the  south  by  Black  River,  on 
the  west  and  north  by  Lake  Ontario 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Champlain  Valley  and  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  mountains.  It  comprises  the 
larger -part  of  Lewis  County,  most  of 
Jefferson  and  all  the  arable  portions  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin.  Perhaps  a 
little  of  Clinton  might  be  added  to  the 
domain.  This  may  not  sound  very  big, 
but  it  does  make  quite  a  showing  on  the 
map  of  the  State.  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
largest  of  our  61  counties.  It  holds  al¬ 
most  one-tenth  of  all  our  dairy  cows 
and  out  of  it  flow  rivers  of  milk  beyond 
computation.  Much  of  Jefferson  also 
has  a  very  highly  developed  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

An  A^dopted  Name 

The  region  is  learning  to  call  itself 
“The  North  Country”  aqd  to  capitalize 
the  value  of  the  phrase.  The  City  of 
Watertown  advertises  itself  as  “The 
Gateway  of  the  North  Country”  and  the' 
leading  hotel  proclaims  itself  “The 
North  Country’s  Best  Tavern  for  fifty 
years.”  Say  what  you  will — there  is 
something  in  a  name  and  the  persistent 
reiteration  of  a  phrase  or  idea.  Long 
before  the  vogue  of  our  very  famous 
Dr.  Coue  and  his  theory  of  the  cure  of 
disease  by  auto-suggestion,  an  English¬ 
man  wrote  a  limerick  to  the  effect  that 

“There  was  a  young  man  of  Kilpeacon 
Whose  nose  was  as  red  as  a  beacon. 

But  by  saying  “It’s  white” 

Twenty  times  day  and  night. 

He  cured  it  and  died  an  archdeacon.” 

Perhaps  if  the  North  Country  pro¬ 
claims  its  advantages  loudly  enough  it 
will  be  as  if  it  had  all  of  them. 

Some  of  this  region  is  Adirondack 
foot-hills-rough  and  steep  and  not  very 
fertile^ — not  as  good  as  the  more  rounded 
hills  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  Most 


many  sections  do  absolutely  nothing 
else.  A  generation  ago  it  was  cheese 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  belt  and 
butter  up  toward  the  Canadian  line. 
Now  the  trail  of  the  milk  shipper  is 
over  it  all,  -but  many  cheese  factories 
are  still  in  operation  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  past  season  these  primitive 
cross-roads  factories  have  exceeded  the 
pooled  price  for  liquid  milk. 

Then  down  on  the  very  level,  heavy 
clays  of  Jefferson  County  is  a  region 
where  the  timothy  plant  is  especially  at 
home.  Surely  the  best  clean  timothy 
hay  in  our  State  comes  from  here.  It 
is  a  type  of  farming  which  reduces 
labor  to  the  minimum  and  which  on 
the  whole  has  in  the  past,  made 
money  for  the  men  who  have  followed 
it,  yet  I  feel  that  it  represents  soil 
mining  rather  than  soil  conservation 
and  in  the  end  the  results  will  be 
disastrous. 

Up  in  Franklin  County  and  further 
east  in  Clinton,  is  a  region  where  the 
potato  seems  to  be  at  home  as  almost 
nowhere  else — a  combination  of  light 
soil,  high  altitude  and  cool  seasons 
seeming  to  render  that  finicky  plant 
almost  free  from  the  long  list  of  dis¬ 
eases  that  in  most  places  make  the 
growing  of  it  one  long  conflict.  The 
little  village  of  Chateaugay  is  said  to 
ship  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
railroad  station  in  the  State. 

Of  course  this  region  had  once,  great 
resources  of  lumber,  but  the  country 
was  level  and  easy  to  clear,  so  most 
of  it  is  gone  although  the  Adirondacks 
still  continue  to  contribute  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  pulp  wood.  • 

Rich  in  Minerals 

Geologists  say  that  St.  La'wrence 
County  is  a  veritable  museum  of  min¬ 
erals  and  metals — no  area  of  its  size 
having  a  greater,  variety.  Talc  is  the 
outstanding  mineral  product,  but 
promising  zinc  deposits  are  being 
worked  and  iron  has  been  mined  and 
smelted  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  very 
many  years. 

Of  course  the  North  Country’s  great 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  10, 1923 


C’AH  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It’s 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  aaes  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today. 

atE^J/[ai^in£^']ractor  Qi. 

1345  Benton  Street,  Joliet,  lUinoii 


SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 

BARREL  HEADING  PRESS 


VOUR  packing 
^  equipment 
should  include 
this  well  built, 
practical  barrel 
press.  Operated 
either  by  motor  attached  or  by 
pulley  from  line  shaft.  Entirely  self 
contained  with  pump  mounted  on 
base  casting.  Valves  which  raise 
and  lower  the  hydraulic  plunger  are 
part  of  main  base  casting.  Pump 
consumes  no  power  except  when 
actually  pressing  head  into  barrel. 
Work  controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 

Other  features  of 
the  Skinner  Barrel 
Press  appeal  to 
busy  packers. 

Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 


Fourth  Street 


Dunedin.  Florida 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  l;ses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Catalogue 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


state 
Number 
of  Trees 
You  Tap 


Fruit  Book— FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
Varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches.  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one  an 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow-. 

•rs  are  entliusiasticl 
over  them. 

Write  today  for  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List, 


A 

Box  15 


NURSERY 


Yalesvllle,  CoBii. 


the  best  fertilizer  by  test 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Pure,  Unleached,  Haudwood  Ashes.  A  complete  and  profitable 
fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops,  fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  grow- 
top  dressing  and  seeding  down.  Agents  Wanted.  Corre¬ 
spondence  Invited.  .Afffireaa  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


450,000 


^00  varieties.  Also  Grapes, Small  Fruits.ete.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  Cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
Orice  list  free,  LEWIS  R0E8CH,  Box  F,  Fredonla,  H.  T. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Potatoes 


perrenial  and  inexhaustible  wealth 
is  in  her  water-power.  It  has  the 
American  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  its  rapids  and  in  addition  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  streams  along  with  some 
respectable  sized  rivers  that  come 
tumbling  down  out  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  these  mountain  streams  have  a 
permanency  in  time  of  drought  that 
is  entirely  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Manly  tens  of  thousands  of 
horsepower  have  already  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  as  yet  there  has  been 
made  only  a  beginning.  There  is 
surely  enough  potential  water-power 
available  to  light  every  home  and  turn 
every  wheel  in  this  whole  region.  Cur¬ 
rent  for  general  heating  purposes  is 
another  matter,  because  to  warm  an 
ordinary  home  means  a  tremendous 
consumption  of  power. 

The  People  Themselves 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  any  region  is  not  the  agricul¬ 
ture  or  the  geography  or  the  geology, 
but  the  people  themselves  and  I  feel 
that  the  North  Country  is  particularly 
interesting  in  this  respect.  Sometime  I 
hope  to  write  concerning  the  racial 
stocks  of  our  New  York  State  farm 
people.  In  any  case  I  must  confess 
to  a  warm  liking  for  these  folks  who 
live  up  here  within  sight  of  the  realm 
of  His  Majesty,  King  George. 

There  is — or  was — one  man  of  the 
North  Country  of  whom  I  would  like 
to  set  down  a  word  of  tribute  and  re¬ 
membrance. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  I  first 
met  Andrew  Tuck  of  Lisbon,  and  this 
acquaintance  was  renewed  and  ripened 
through  subsequent  years.  I  think  he 
deserves  to  be  numbered  in  that  fine 
group  of  farmers  who  in  simple,  un¬ 
pretentious  ways  have  adorned  the  life 
of  our  State.  He  was  a  most  succes- 
ful  farmer,  a  loyal  friend,  a  man  of 
stern  standards  of  morality,  a  genial 
philosopher,  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
very  courtly  Irish  gentleman.  Many  is 
the  time  I  have  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
youth  and  life  in  what  was  still  the 
pioneer  period  of  this  corner  of  our 
State.  Best  of  all  I  liked  to  have  him 
tell — with  his  chuckle  and  twinkling 
eyes — of  how  many  years  ago — long 
before  the  days  of  the  Raines  Law  and 
local  option,  he,  as  one  of  the  old  Ex¬ 
cise  Commissioners  induced  another 
member  of  the  Board  to  stand  with 
him,  and  the  two  of  them  as  a  majority 
of  that  body  refused  to  issue  a  liquor 
license  and  thus  made  Lisbon  “dry” 
in  the  days  when  men  stormed  or 
jeered  at  him  as  a  crack-brained  fana¬ 
tic.  Thus  locally  he  anticipated  the 
18th  Amendment  by  forty  years. 

He  himself  came  up  out  of  incredible 
struggle  and  poverty  as  the  child  of  a 
very  recent  Irish  immigrant,  but  he  gave 
to  all  his  sons  a  university  education 
and  was  himself  a  prophet  and  leader, 
zealous  in  all  goodwox’ks.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  full  of  days  and  honor  he 
laid  down  his  tasks  and  went  “over 
there.”  So  I  give  you  remembrance 
and  greeting — Sir  Andrew  Tuck. 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
w  great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 

berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry.  Dewberry- 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifford  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Mi,  R.  No.l 

Carman,  Cobbler,  Nobllght,  Russet,  Mountain. 
Ohio,  Rose,  others.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Looking  Ahead  With  The 
Poultryman 

{Continued  from  page  111) 

pected,  of  course,  consisting  of  a  down¬ 
ward  sweep  as  spring  approaches, 
hovering  on  a  lov^  level  till  fall,  then 
rising  again,  reaching  the  high  point 
in  November  and  December  instead  of 
in  January  and  February  as  many  be¬ 
lieve.  The  same  comparison  with  1922 
seems  reasonable  in  the  cSse  of  poul¬ 
try  prices. 

To  what  extent  producers  should  try 
to  expand  further  depends  largely  on 
the  individual  case.  Brqadly  speaking, 
larger  results  from  the  investment  and 
energy  now  being  expended  rather  than 
indiscriminate  expansion  seem  to  be 
advisable  as  we  can’t  tell  much  about 
what  is  beyond  us  in  1924.  Too  many 
people  must  not  abandon  other  lines  i 
and  go  into  poultry  production  or  the  ' 
balance  will  be  destroyed  again.  And  : 
destruction  of  the  balance,  the  econo-  ! 
mists  tell  us,  is  what  usually  causes  a  | 
period  of  prosperity  and  expansion  to 
come  to  a  close  and  be  followed  by  one 
of  contraction  and  depression. 


Have  taken  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  12  years  an^  like  it. — Adel- 
BERT  Cole,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 
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A  complete  fertilizer  service 
to  suit  your  individual  needs 

Developed  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy  of  the  State  Collegp  of  Agriculture. 


Gif 


FERTILIZERS 

Dependable  Quali^ 


1.  High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers  — 

contain  not  less  than  16  units  of  plant  food 
per  ton.  Use  high  analysis  fertilizers,  ap¬ 
plying  a  smaller  amount  to  the  acre. 

2.  Acid  Phosphate  — 

guaranteed  16%  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,-  thoroughly  cured,  milled  and 
screened,  containing  a  minimum  of 
moisture. 

3.  Raw  Materials  — 

for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  less 
than  carload  lots.  The  best  quality  ma¬ 
terials  at  attractwe  prices. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  says — 

“The  Grange  League  Federation  Fxchange  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  having  devloped  a  most  pro¬ 
gressive  program  for  1923.  It  offers  a  service 
which  New  York  farmers  should  appreciate.  It 
will  enable  them  to  secure  readily  the  necessary 
fertilizers  or  fertilizing  materials  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  indeed  a  service  long  needed  in  our  New 
York  agriculture  and  I  trust  farmers  generally 
'  will  accept  it  as  such,” 

f 

Let  the  G.  L.  F. — a  farmers’  organization,  owned  by  farmers, — 
buy  your  fertilizer  for  you. 

Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care 
of  your  requirements,  or  if  there  is  no 
local  agent  in  your  community,  write 

t 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  E,  Byrne  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


You  Qet  Results 

with  SOLVAY 

There's  no  years  of  waiting  when  you  use 
SOLVAY  PUIVERiZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PUl.VERlzED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  therealter.  Fields  must  he  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOI  .VAY  makes  them  sweet, 
—  brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non- 
c.Tus  ic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  foi  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  in  the 
SOLVAY  J  ime  Book  free/  Wrileloaau.  ^ 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Sonderegger’s  Golden. 

The  originator  says  it  is 
the  sweetest  corn  in  the 
world  and  1  think  he  is 
right.  I  have  never  found 
one  sweeter  and  1  advise 
everyone  to  try  it.  It  contaSns  about  B  per  cent 
sugar  and  6  cent  less  starch  than  the  early  white 
varieties.  Price,  lOe  per  packet.  (28) 


color  of  Grimes  and  kMpins  qoaii 
yoonff.  Hardy  everywhere. 

Write  for  large  free  catalog  of  Treea  and  Seeda  that  Grow. 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

47  Court  Street.  BEATRICE,  WEB.  Carl  Sonderegger.  Pres. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Direct  from  grower  at  lower  prices.  Apple  and  PeA<i}«  tv*®*- 
Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  Privet  and  ^Barberry  hedging. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  new  price  llsta 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  D«k  25  We*tiiuMter,  Md. 


000  SEEDS 

"  ^  Grown  From  Select  Stock 

None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill-  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  aiwl  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  Ill- 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Before  Buying. 
i.'G.  ALDRIDGE  SOSS  Established  1S89  Fishers,  h.  Y. 
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Learn  the  truth  about  Fertili2er 


'//*||  V-  ' > 


Commercial  fertilizer  is  not  magic.  It  is  no 
substitute  for  work,  or  for  farming  brains.  It  will  not 
make  a  successful  farmer  out  of  a  shiftless,  ignorant 
failure.  Fertilizer  varies  in  quality  like  corn  or  to¬ 
bacco  or  cotton,  and  some  brands  are  Worth  more 
than  others.  GoOd  fertilizers,  like  Royster's  reli¬ 
able  old  mixtures,  are  a  godsend  to  good  farmers 
who  learn  how  to  best  use  them  to  make  money. 

I 

Nearly  forty  years  experience  enters  into 
the  making  of  the  Royster  mixtures,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  country’s  best  farmers  pin  their 
faith  to  this  famous  old  brand. 

For  advice  about  the  use  of  fertilizer,  write 
to  Farm  Service  Department,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

/^/</  l^ted  “^rtiliTers 


For  Good  Plowing 
Choose  E-B 

The  size  and  quality  of  your  crops  depend  first  on  a 
good  seed  bed.  The  soil  must  be  plowed  to  an  equzd 
depth.  The  E-B  Foot  Lift  Sulky  Plow  makes  4his  an 
easy  job — easy  on  the  driver,  easy  on  the  team.  It  is 
light  draft  because  plow  is  more  compact  and  carried 
on  higher  wheels;  is  closer  to  the  team  and  wheel 
bearings  are  better  lubricated. 

Powerful  foot  levers  enable  driver  to  lift  the  plow 
from  the  furrow  or  force  it  into  the  ground  leaving 
hands  free  to  handle  the  team.  Equipped  with  E-B 
Quick  Detachable  Shares,  the  only  shares  that  can 
be  put  on  or  taken  off  entirely  with  the  hands — no 
bolts,  nuts  or  tools  needed.  Changed  in  5  seconds 
Enables  you  to  do  sharp  share  plowing  at  all  times, 
saving  delays  and  speeding  up  the  plowing. 

See  this  Plow  at  your  E-B  dealer's  or 
write  us  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co* 

INCORPORATED 

Businsss  Founded  18S2  -  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Nashville 


New 

,  White 
I  Annual 
Sweet 
i  Clover 


Big 

Money 
iGrewi^l 
1  Hubam 


lUBAM 

1  Every  farmer  ^onld  knew  7 
I  about  Hubam.  Our  seed  reeleaBea 
I  and  certified,  absolutelv  dependablOt 
I  Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  tor  FREE 
I  SAMPLES  and  116-page  catalog  de- 
I  scribing  this  wonderful  crop,  .We 
I  carry  a  complete  eCocfc  of  aH  aeeoa* 


a.  A.  Barry  8«sd  Co.,  Box  lois  OlarInils.  Iowa 


.  SEED  OATS 

Test  36  to  38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
SEED  CORK.  Med.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our  circular 
and  prices  before  buying.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Reclaiming  Old  Orchards 

Winter  Work  That  Pays  in  Money  and  Satisfaction 


SEED  POTATOES 


Dibble’s  Russet  and  Ho.  9. 

Bnrtoa  K.  Xstoh,  Oehocton,  K.  T. 


Back  of  almost  every  farm  in  New 
York  State  there  is  on  old  farm- 
home  apple  orchard.  In  many  cases 
neglected  it  stands  or  rather  “sprawls,” 
for  years  a  home  eyesore,  and  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  “lodging  house”  of  orchard 
pests  innumerable  and  costly,  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  loss.  Experience 
shows  that  it  can  in  many  cases  be 
reclaimed  profitably  to  real  value  and 
beauty.  Apple  picking  and  corn  har¬ 
vesting  accomplished,  the  cattle  safely 
housed  in  the  cold  months,  and  a  good 
start  on  the  woodpile,  why  not  give 
the  old  orchard  a  good  chance — a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  if  it  is  worth  it  at  all.  If 
not,  coal  is  high  this  winter,  and  apple 
wood  is  good  fuel. 

To  trim  or  not  to  trim — ^that  is  the 
question.  If  there  is  a  large  per  cent 
of  fairly  sound  and  thrifty  trees  in 
the  orchard  and  most  of  these  are  of 
some  commercial  value,  it  pays  to  trim. 
If  not  already  in  the  tool  house,  we 
will  need  on  the  job 
according  to  hands, 
two  good  pruning 
saws  (single  edged, 
one  long  and  one 
short) ,  pruning 
shears  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  pole 
shears  or  pole-saw; 
also,  a  strong  light 
ladder  18  to  24 
feet  long. 

For  oU  trees,  the 
earlier  you  get  at 
the  job  in  the 
winter,  the  better. 

The  pruning  of 
younger  trees  may 
be  put  off  until 
early  spring  or 
maybe  late  winter. 

Choose  if  possible, 
clear  cold  weather. 

First,  if  your  or¬ 
chard  is  “brambly” 
and  encumbered 
with  many  dead 
and  fallen  limbs 
“clear  the  decks.” 

Why  not  at  once 
cut  out  and  remove 
the  trees  you  wisely 
decide  are  not  worth  the  work  in  view? 

Cut  out  all  the  deadwood  to  start 
with.  Then  remove  all  broken  and 
diseased  limbs,  clear  to  the  main  stem 
or  at  least  to  a  “lateral”  branch. 
Next,  starting  at  the  top  and  working 
around  in  the  natural  tiers  of  the 
tree’s  framework,  take  out  large  or 
small  interfering  and  overlapping 
branches,  always  sawing  your  limbs  off 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  chance 
that  its  falling  will  make  a  bad  tear 
in  the  tree  near  the  point  of  issue. 
Do  not  prune  all  the  wood  off  the  lower 
branches',  or  the  lower  branches  them¬ 
selves,  unless  in  the  way  when  culti¬ 
vating  or  harvesting,  and  do  not  cut 
all  the  small  fruiting  branches  off  the 
middle  of  the  tree — just  to  make  a 
“neat  job.” 

We  trim  trees  chiefly  to  open  them 
up  to  light  and  air.  Never  remove  a 
branch  needlessly,  even  if  it  cramps  the 
woodpile.  Water  sprouts  are  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  even  they  may  be  turned  into 
apple  blessings.  Space  the  best  sprouts 
as  they  come,  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  cut  them  back  liberally  about  a 
third  or  half  with  your  shears  and 
they  will  make  in  time  your  new  fruit¬ 
ing  wood  and  part  of  a  new  frame¬ 
work. 

Cut  your  top  down  gradually  if  it 
is  inconveniently  tall.  Go  on  gradually 
with  the  whole  pruning  job — two  or 
three  years  at  least,  following  a  long 
period  of  neglect  and  abuse.  Get  the 
best  bulletins  from  your  county  agent. 
Attend,  if  possible,  a  pruning  field 
demonsitration.  “Saw  wood'  and  say 
nothing.” 

Spray  and  Fertilize 

When  you  have  trimmed  all  the 
trees,  clean  out,  disinfect  and  patch  up 
any  bad  trunk-holes,  give  the  entire 
lot  of  trees  in  the  orchard  a  good  but 
gentle  scraping  with  the  business  end 
of  an  hoe.  Hitch  up  Tom  and  Jerry 
to  the  spray  wagon,  fill  it  up  with  dor¬ 
mant  spray,  and  give  your  “tramps” 
a  thoroughly  liberal  shower.  In  early 
spring  plow  shallow  or  disk  thoroughly, 


• 

spreading  on  and  harrowing  in  a  good 
coat  of  barnyard  manure  or  turning  in 
the  pigs. 

When  the  late  spring  “blow”  begins 
to  fall,  shoot  the  codling  moth  worm 
spray  at  them.  Agent  will  give  you 
details — “please  be  brief.”  That’s 
about  all  there  is  to  it — on  paper.  And, 
you’ve  done  something.  You  will  think 
so  when  those  old  oi'chards  come  back 
at  you  in  the  fall,  and  with  a  little 
judicious  “thinning”  also  of  fruit,  you’ll 
have  apples  in  quantity  and  quality 
from  that  same  orchard,  that  will  make 
you  sit  up  nights — eating. 


A  well-made  bridge  graft — a  means 
of  saving  valuable  young  trees  girdled 
by  mice  and  rabbits 


REPAIRING  BROKEN  TREE 
CROTCH 

Heavy  apple  and  pear  crops  this 
last  season  taxed  the  strength  of  the 
trees,  and  where  the  heavily-laden 
branches  were  not  braced,  considerable 

breakage  took 
place.  This  was 
particularly  true 
of  the  rapidly 
growing  trees 
which  had  not  been 
trimmed  during 
the  first  few  years 
in  a  way  to  avoid 
weak  crotches. 
Where  cracking 
has  taken  place  or 
danger  seems  im¬ 
minent  of  splitting, 
some  means  of 
guying  should  be 
employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  dam¬ 
age.  The  method 
to  follow  varies 
so  much  with  dif¬ 
ferent  ti'ees  that 
it  is  impossible  to 
follow  any  one  set 
rule. 

One  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  yet  efficient 
means  of  guying 
a  crotch  is  to  in¬ 
sert  a  hook  bolt 
through  each  limb. 
The  hook  bolts  are 
placed  in  two  limbs  with  the  hooks  to¬ 
ward  each  other.  The  height  above  the 
crotch  depends  upon  the  size,  position 
and_  length  of  the  limbs.  Seldom  is  it 
advisable  to  have  them  nearer  than  6 
feet  to  the  crotch,  while  they  may  be  as 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  limbs  as 
8  or  10  feet.  The  end  link  of  a  stout 
chain  is  placed  over  one  of  the  hooks, 
while  the  other  hook  catches  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  comes  at  the  right 
place  to  make  the  bracing  sufficiently 
taut  to  keep  the  limbs  from  parting. 
The  remainder  of  the  chain  can  be  cut 
away. 

Where  there  are  three  or  four  join¬ 
ing  limbs  which  must  be  guyed  to¬ 
gether,  a  good  method  is  to  place  a 
hook  bolt  through  each  limb  at  the 
proper  place,  pointing  the  hooks  to¬ 
ward  the  center  of  the  tree.  Each  hook 
is  used  to  hold  the  end  link  of  the  two 
chains,  one  going  from  the  hook  to 
the  nearest  limb  on  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  nearest  limb  on  the  left. 
Where  the  guy  must  be  kept  perfectly 
taut  at  all  times  a  turn-buckle  rod  or 
another  bolt  is  better  than  a  chain. 
The  rod  also  permits  tightening  of  the 
g’uy  should  it  later  become  necessary. 
A  long  bolt  is  more  servicable  also 
than  a  chain  if  the  guy  must  be  made 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  crotch. 

The  bolt  or  rod  used  must  be  thick 
enough  to  fit  snugly  in  the  hole  bored 
through  the  limb  and  must  project  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch  beyond  the 
washer  at  the  end.  The  thread  of  the 
bolt  must  also  be  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  drawing  in  of  the  bolt  as  the 
nuts  are  screwed  up  tight  against  the 
washer.  At  the  end  of  the  job  all  of 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  bolt,  nuts  and 
wood  should  be  tarred  to  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  and  damage  to  the 
wood.  _ 

Look  in  the  box  that  holds  the  corn 
just  before  you  turn  the  planter  to 
start  on  another  round.  This  beats 
running  back  across  the  field  for  the 
sack  of  corn  when  boxes  become  empty 
at  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
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I^HRER'S  Suie  pa^ 

SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 


and  Garden  Seeds 

1923  Catalogue 
FREE 

Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are 
the  best  obtainable — more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardier.  Specially 
selected  for  purity  and  high 
germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent 
on  request.  Send  today 
for  our  big  1923  Book. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Penna. 


Get  This 


Here’s  the  finest  Book  on  Straw- 

SV  berry  growinif  ever  published.  Written  by 

America’s  foremost  grrower.  Gives  his  secrets  for 


SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You 


it  is  SO  different  from  all  others.  It  tells  of  Ford’s 
Sound  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Bulbs,  which  customers 
say  make  Best  and  Biggest  Crops.  Reasonable 
prices,  high  vitality  and  purity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Write  today  for 
your  copy.  If  friends  are  interested,  send  their 
names  and  addresess. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


\ 

Caring  For  The  Farm  Truck 

Some  Money  Saving  Suggestions  on  Winter  Driving 


Having  mied  the 

radiator  with  an 
anti-freeze  solution  too  many  of  us 
think  we  have  done  our  duty  toward 
the  farm  truck  or  motor  car.  We  have 
not.  Not  if  we  expect  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  efficiency,  economy,  and  the  least 
trouble  from  either  machine  during  the 
cold  months. 

An  V  automobile  engine  is  essentially 
a  heat  machine  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  its  ^eatest  efficiency  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  keeping  it  as  warm  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  becoming  too  hot.  Hence 
the  value  of  a  hood  cover  with  a  radi¬ 
ator  curtain  that  can  be  adjusted.  Cold 
weather  retards  the  process  of  carbura- 
tion,  thickens  the  lubricants,  increases 
crankcase  oil  dilution,  and  aggravates 
a  number  of  other  things  that  give 
little  bother  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  favorable.  Keeping  this  In  mind 
will  simplify  winter  driving  troubles. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  and 
lower  temperature  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  drop  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
electrical  system,  especially  of  the  bat- 


By  H.  E.  KNIES 


or  the  engine  is  one 
that  starts  hard,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  start  it  by  the 
continual  use  of  the  starting  motor, 
because  it  takes  a  lot  of  normal  running 
for  the  generator  to  put  back  into  the 
battery  the  current  taken  out  by  the 
starting  motor.  A  frequent  result  is 
a  drained  or  dead  battery  or  perhaps 
a  freeze-up.  The  engine  can  be  primed 
with  high-test  gasoline  or  ether,  or 
limbered  up  by  hand  or  even  started 
with  the  hand  crank.  Holding  out  the 
clutch  with  the  foot  pedal  while  us¬ 
ing  the  starting  motor  prevents  the 
motor  from  revolving  the  transmission 
gears  in  their  lubrihant,  stiff  from  cold 
and  fhus  saves  the  additional  strain 
on  the  battery. 

Dangers  of  Choking  and  Racing 

In  winter  guard  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  run  the  engine  too  long  with 
the  carburetor  choke  closed  and  thereby 
letting  an  excessive  amount  or  raw 
gasoline  be  drawn  into  the  cylinder 
where  it  works  past  the  pistons  and 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son.  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351*  New  Lebanon*  N.  Y.... 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Plants, 
tlirect  from  tlie  grower,  right  from 
the  heart  of  the  berry  section  of 
the  State.  Buy  direct  and  save 
middleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
plants  at  grower’s  prices.  Ten  best 
varieties.  Our  slogan— Honesty- 
Quality  —  Kellability.  Catalogue 
free. 

HEYWOOD  AND  KLIMOVICH 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  farm  truck  is  a  valuable  asset.  Because  it  is  a  machine  it  does  not 


mean  that  it  can  be  neglected 


“VICTORY  PLANTS” 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES.  EVERGREENS.  ROWERS.  BEAUTIFUL. 
HARDY,  PRODUaiVE 

100  Everbearing  and  100  Gibson  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid  for  l‘2.00.  1  Spirea  or  two  Concord  grape  vines  free 
with  each  order  for  $4.00  or  over.  &  choice  mixed 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  11.00  postpaid.  iOOO  choice  Strawberry 
plants  our  selection  for  W.50.  12  Concord  grape  vines, 
postpaid  for  h.OO.  1000  fine  Concord  grape  vines  for 
*40.00.  Bargains  in  Peach  and. Cherry  trees.  Live  and  Let 
Live  prices  on  everything  to  plant.  Free  catalogue, 
worth  seeing  too.  Order  now. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY  Allegan,  Mich.,  Box  Z 

Big  Profits  to  Cantaloupe  Growers 

who  raise  the  famous  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN 
melon.  Why  spend  all  your  time  raising  profit¬ 
less  crops?  Our  plan  tells  you  how  to  make 
good  profits  growing  the  cantaloupe  which  al¬ 
ways  sells  at  a  high  price.  Earliest,  57  days, 
finest  fiavor,  biggest  yielder,  hardiest  vines. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  information  at  once 
on  our  Originator’s  seed  ;  supply  limited. 

H,  J,  WALRATH.  R.  D.  No.  1.  Conneaut,  Ohio 

^'"Timothy 

Greatest  Grass  seed  yalne  known* 
lovestinte,  Alsike  Closer  and  Hzn* 
-  otby  mixed— finest  grass  known  for  bay 

*  and  pasture.  The  cheapest  seedmar  yon  can 
PPP  make,  grows  everywhere.  You  willsaveone- 
’7/’  third  on  your  eiass  seed  bill  by  wntiM  for 
'  B  U.  FREE  SAMPliS  and  Big  Seed  Guide  offarinff 
^  Field  Seeda  of  all  kinds.  Write  today.  C 

1  American  Field  Seed  Co,,  Dept*  ^15  ChIcagOtllU 


FRUIT  TREES 


Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
liEXSESSKE  Nl’RSKRY  CO.,  Box  119,  Clevelant,  Tenn, 


tery.  There  is  a  heavier  load  placed 
upon  it  in  winter  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  conserve  current  as  much 
as  possible.  A  battery  not  properly 
charged  freezes  easily,  and  its  specific 
gravity  should  be  tested  frequently 
with  a  hydrometer  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  at  the  proper  mark.  Make  sure  the 
battery  is  securely  fastened  in  place 
and  its  top  dry  and  clean  so  no  leakage 
occurs.  Terminals  must  be  tight  and 
should  be  coated  with  vaseline  to  avoid 
corrosion  and  current  losses.  See  that 
the  ground  connection  is  tight,  a  loose 
one  consumes  current. 

Winter  driving  with  its  heavier  drain 
on  the  storage  battery  means  that  the 
charging  rate  of  the  generator  should 
be  increased,  particularly  on  generators 
equipped  with  third  brush  regulation. 
The  third  brush  is  usually  held  in  a 
slot  visible  from  the  exterior  and  ad¬ 
justment  is  made  by  loosening  the 
binding  screw  and  then  sliding  the 
brush  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
The  correct  direction  can  be  determined 
by  watching  the  ammeter  which  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  increase  in  charging  current. 

Check  Up  the  Electric  System 

The  commutator  should  be  cleaned 
and  new  brushes  installed  if  necessary. 
If  the  mica  insulation  between  the  com¬ 
mutator  segments  is  too  high  it  must 
be  undercut.  Otherwise  sparking  and 
poor  contact  will  result.  Oil  the  gen¬ 
erator.  The  same  treatment  applies 
to  the  brushes  of  the  starting  motor. 
All  connections  from  sarting  motor  to 
switch  should  be  tightened.  Chafed 
wires  should  be  looked  for  and  if  found 
heavily  taped  or  replaced. 

To  save  current  losses  through  leaks 
or  the  resistance  due  to  poor  connec¬ 
tions  and  insure  proper  working  of 
the  electric  system,  all  wires  should  be 
inspected  especially  at  junction  boxes, 
relay  switches  and  lamps.  Old  lamps 
consume  more  current  than  new  ones, 
consequently  it  usually  pays  to  replace 
them.  If  a  great  deal  of  night  driving 
is  done,  it  is  sometimes  good  policy  to 
change  the  lamps  for  ones  of  lower 
candle  power.  See  that  the  ignition 
system  is  working  properly — it  can 
waste  current  liberally. 

If  the  car  is  kept  in  a  cold  garage 


down  into  the  crankcase  oil.  Be  sure 
the  engine  is  perfectly  warm  before 
making  it  pull  a  load  and  never  race 
a  cold  engine  because  the  oil  is  still 
somewhat  congealed  and  in  its  stiffened 
condition  it  may  not  lubricate  the  parts 
as  it  should  for  the  timd  being.  The 
result  may  be  ruined  cylinders  or  pis¬ 
tons. 

The  wise  driver  drives  slowly  for  a 
while  after  starting  out,  in  order  that 
the  stiffened  lubricant  in  the  working 
parts  away  from  the  heat  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  the  differential  for  instance,  may 
have  ample  chance  to  become  of  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  lubricate  properly.^ 

By  keeping  these  suggestions  in  mind, 
much  spring  overhaul  work  and  many 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  winter 
driving  can  be  avoided. 

Use  Low  Gears  in  Heavy  Weather 

Practically  all  modem  trucks  are 
made  with  the  gears  arranged  so  that 
the  car  ma^  be  driven  in  low,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  high  speeds.  Some  foolish 
drivers  talk  about  having  forgotten  low 
speed  and  never  needing  to  use  it,  etc., 
but  this  is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  an 
amateur  driver,  or  of«the  man  who  pre¬ 
fers  to  show  off  the  power  of  his  engine 
at  the  risk  pf  serious  damlage  to  the 
engine,  or  at  best  of  stalling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  incline. 

No  truck  engine  is  designed  to  do  all 
of  its  vvork  at  high  speed.  The  first 
and  second  gears  are  designed  to  assist 
the  engineer  in  pulling  extra  heavy 
loads  to  which  it  is  not  accustomed.  If 
the  driver  does  not  take  advantage  of 
them  he  is  subjecting  his  car  to  an  un¬ 
due  strain,  and  should  not  be  surprised 
if  something  gives  way  on  it. 

When  approaching  a  long  steep  in¬ 
cline  or  a  long  pull  through  “bad- 
going,”  get  up  a  fair  speed,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  momentum  of  the  car  will 
carry  it  at  least  part  of  the  way.  As 
soon  as  the  engine  begins  to  lose  speed, 
shift  to  second,  and  if  necessary  to 
first.  Also  at  the  first  sound  of  a 
knock,  retard  the  spark  a  little,  but 
remember,  that  it  is  better  to  shift  to 
the  lower  speed  than  to  retard  the 
spark,  because  the  best  power  of  the 
engine  is  developed  with  an  advanced 
spark.  * 


Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favorites. 
Feattierston  No.  7.  six  row.  Alplia,  two  row.  For 
description  see  our  advertisement  January  20tfi 
issue  or  send  for  circular.  Price,  Feattierston 
No.  7,  $2.00;  Alpha,  $2.25. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS,  cleaned  through 
thoroughly  equipped  warehouse  and  treated  for 
prevention  of  smut.  Varieties — Cornellian.  A’lctory, 
Crown  and  Golden  Rain.  For  description  see  our 
advertisement  January  20th  issue  or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  All  varieties,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Pedigreed  Cornell  Eleven  and  Improved  Oil  Dent. 
For  description  see  our  advertisement  January  20th 
issue  or  send  for  circular.  Screened.  $3.00  per 
hushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate  planting, 
$5.00  per  busliel. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER.  Scarified,  high  ger- 
minatiou  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York.  I’rice, 
small  lots,  00  cents  per .  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  -per  pound. 

All  prices  hags  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  25%  cash.  3%  may  be  deducted 
if  sending  all  cash  with  order. 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  Invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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from  your  own  garden 

YIELDS  $250  TO  $300 

Grow  this  profit  crop.  Single  plant  - 
ing  gives -,you*  beds  that  yield  hanii- 
ycars.  Always  a  pre¬ 
ferred  delicacy — never  a  glut  on  the 
market. 

We  are  particularly  well  supplied  to 
supply  you  with 

Good,  (at,  true-strain  roots  of 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

the  new  mammoth  rust-resisting  won¬ 
der  variety.  Immense  in  size  —  yet 
ranks  among  the  tenderest.  Early,  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific  and  amazingly  hardy, 
lienee  easily  grown  and  eared  for.  .\II 
'  the  best-known  oUier  varieties  are  also 
Included  and  priced  reasonalily  in 
COLLINS’  1923  PLANTING  GUIDE. 
FREE — for  your  name  and  address  on 
po.stal. 

ARTHUR  J.C0L11NS&  SON 

Box  40 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  sk  yourCounty  Agent  aboutthis  genuineWest 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Cert  if  ie  a 
^  Blue  Tag 
i  Seed  Potatoes 


Growers  say— 

"Yield  Ls  three  times  better  than  my  own 
seeds.’’— Harry  Jeffers,  R.  D.  2,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

"Prom  the  same  acreage  planting  with  Certi¬ 
fied  Blue  Tag  seed  and  my  own  seed.  I  secured 
double  the  crop  from  the  certified  seed.” — Edwin 
Male,  R.  D.  1,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

The  Blue  Tag  on  every  Bag  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  seed. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  the  variety 
you  prefer.  Attractive  prices. 

Our  supply  is  limited.  Don’t  delay. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc. 

502  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sunny  side  strain  of  Number  Nines  selected  12  years. 
Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair  1922.  Plant 
them  to  insure  big  crop  of  smooth  white  potatoes. 
Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request.  Also 
Green  Mts.  and  Cobblers, 

RILEY  BROTHERS 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM _ SENNETT,  N.  Y. 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeda. 
ALLES  SERSERY  A  SEED  HOUSE  GENEVA,  OHIO 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  All  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  $3.7.5.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalog.  MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Allegan,  Mich. 
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only  ^ AO  FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

A  Z"  Engine 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
IV2  H.  P.  Battery  Equipt 


Increase  your  farm  profits! 


Here’s  a  helper  that  wil  Ido  a  hundred  jobs 
around  your  farm;  save  time  and  money  all 
day  long  every  day;  do  more  work  for  less 
money  than  any  other  aid  you  can  employ. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Engine  is  help- 
i  ng  more  than  350,000  farmers  increase  their 
farm  profits.  Instead  of  wasting  their  own 
valuable  time  and  strength,  or  employing 
high-priced  labor,  they  are  turning  the  time¬ 
killing  drudgery  jobs  over  to  a  tireless, 
willing  “Z”  Engine. 

The  IK  H.  P.  Battery  Equipt  Engine  uses 
gaspline  alone.  Has  high-tension  battery 
ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  balanced 


safety  flywheels.  Control  lever  gives  six  speed 
changes.  Carburetor  requires  no  adjusting. 
A  remarkable  value . 

The  magneto  equipt  IK  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.,  and 
6  H.p.  are  real  kerosene  engines,  but  operate 
equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have  simple  high- 
tension  oscillating  magneto.  Throttling 
governor  assures  steady  speed  Prices  F.O.B. 
Factory.  Add  freight  to  your  town. 

iy2H.P.$71  3  H.p.  $105  6  H.P.  $168 

Other  “Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 


Write  for  complete  details, 
at  your  dealer’s. 


See  the  engines 


FAI RBAN  KS,  MORSE  ©CQ 

TtlanufactUr&rs  Chica^ct 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore:  Boston 


$44*282*000.  Move 
tov  Potato  Grpwops 


That  is  the  approximate  additional  profit  growers  could  make  if  the 
entire  potato  crop  of  the  United  States  were  graded  by  Boggs  Potato 
Graders. 

Buyers  willingly  pay  25c  to  SOc  more  per  bag  or  barrel  for  Boggs 
machine-graded  than  for  hand-graded  potatoes  because  they  then  know 
there  will  be  less  than  3%  variation  in  size. 

Boggs  Potato  Grader 

The  Standard  Grader 

will  sort  and  grade  75  to  700  bushels  of  round  or  long  potatoes  per  hour 
(depending  on  size  of  grader)  in  U.  S.  Government  sizes,  eliminating 
culls  and  dirt.  Kqufds  the  manual  labor  of  from  three  to  five  men. 
Impossible  to  bruise  or  injure  potatoes,  as  they  are  graded  by  an 
endless  belt. 

Operated  by  hand,  motor  or  en« 
gine.  No  experience  necessary. 

Six  models,  $10,  and  up. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 


BOGGS 

MANUFACTURING  CORPN. 
20  Main  St. ,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.Y.,  Detroit.  Minn 


A  Better  Cutter 
for  Less  Money 

Your  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the  1923 
Papec.  It  has  positive-action  Self-feed  that  saves 
a  man  at  the  feeding  table.  _  Also  other  important  im¬ 
provements.  Retains  the  sim^e,  sturdy  Papec  con¬ 
struction  that  means  long  life.  Tremendous  production 
in  a  specially-equipped  factory  enables  us  to  offer 

The  1923 


Ensilage  Cutter 


Ensilage  Cuttex* 
at  a  New  Low  Price 

You  can  de^nd  on  the  Papec  for  long,  hard  serv¬ 
ice.  Ames  Bros,  of  Weaver,  Minn.,  write;  “We 
are  still  using  our  N-13  Papec  after  nine  years  of 
^  —  service  and  it  is  going  strong.” 

Hook  up  a  Papec  to  your  For<£oh 
or  other  light  tractor.  Even  a  farm 
gas  engine  3  h.  p.  and  up  Will  run 
our  smaller  sizes. 


Catalog  and  Farm 
Account  Book  FREE 


Our  new  Catalog  pieturea  and  explains 
the  improved  1923  Papec.  Write  for  it.  If 
you  wul  also  tell  us  the  size  of  silo  you 
own  or  intend  to  huy,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer,  we  will  include 
with  catalog  our  50-page  Parmer’s  Rec¬ 
ord  Book  free.  A  few  entries  weekly  will 
show  you  the  profit  or  loss  in  any  branch 
of  your  fanning  business.  Send  data  for 
both  books  today. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

111  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  New  York 

36  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papec  Dealers  to  Give  Prompt  Service 


A  “Shop”  Story  on  the  A. A. 

UNCLE  Frank  Manders,  one  of 
American  Agriculturist’s  salesmen, 
tells  a  good  story  of  how  he  sold  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  paper  to  two  ladies 
who  were  trying  to  teach  a  calf  to 
drink.  The  story  goes  as  follows: 

‘T  stopped  at  a  place  one  night  where 
two  ladies  were  trying  to  feed  a  calf 
out  of  a  pail,  but  could  not  get  the  calf 
to  drink  and  as  I  went  up  to  them  I 
said  ‘Good  evening  ladies.  My  name  ,is 
Mander.  I  am  the  field  man  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Do  you  take 
the  paper?’  ‘No’  one  lady  said  ‘We  are 
not  interested  in  papers  just  how,  we 
are  trying  to  get  this  calf  to  drink. 
‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  a  Service  Bureau  that  solves 
any  problem  that  confronts  you  or  col¬ 
lects  any  debt  free  of  charge  ,for  any 
paid-in-advanced  subscribers.  Now, 
lady,  if  you  will  just  take  a  five-year 
subscription  which  is  only  $3  and  you 
never  will  be  sorry.  It’s  a  gift  at  that 
price.  Why,  I  have  taken  it  myself 
since  1876  and  gave  $1  a  year  for 
great  many  years.  Now  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  this:  I  will  teach  your  calf  to 
drink  and  give  yau  a  five-year  subscrip 
tion  both  for  $3,’  ‘That’s  a  bargain, 
sir.  Here  is  the  pail.  Just  let  me  see 
you  make  that  calf  drink.’  I  got  over 
in  the  pen,  caught  the  calf,  backed  it 
up  in  the  corner,  stuck  its  head  be¬ 
tween  my  legs,  took  the  pail  in  my  left 
hand,  placed  my  right  hand  on  the  top 
of  the  calf’s  head  with  my  middle  finger 
in  its  mouth,  pressed  its  head  down  into 
the  milk  and  it  commenced  to  drink. 
‘Well,’  she  said  ‘Mary  you  go  to  the 
house  and  get  me  $3,  I’m  stuck  for  he* 
has  done  the  trick.’  ” 


WOOD  ASHES 


Hard  Wood,  Unleached,  $13.00 
per  toil  in  car  or  les.s. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

valuable  illustrated  ^book 
free.  You  will  learn.  Add.nayeraPlantXarserr,  Merrill,  Midi. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY 
LAWMAKERS 

The  removal  of  Commissioner  Law 
has  been  announced. 

*  *  * 

Marking  time  would  very  well  state 
legislative  progress  during  January. 
*  *  * 

What  is  known  as  Campbell-Downing 
bill,  to  limit  all  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  to  State  fund,  is  attracting  much 
attention. 

4c 

Speaker  Machold  when  home  at  the 
week  end  made  public  announcement 
that  he  would  oppose  repeal  of  Mul- 
len-Gage  law. 

*  5k  * 

The  Lusk  law  as  commonly  called 
compelling  teachers  to  take  oath  of 
allowance  to  State  and  Country  has 
received  considerable  discussion  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

The  Senate  is  in  rather  a  difficult 
situation.  It  takes  twenty-six  votes 
to  pass  any  bill  or  take  any  action  that 
is  controversal.  The  Democrats  have 
just  twenty-six,  but  with  one  of  their 
members  sick  last  ■  week,  another  this 
week,  matters  that  are  to  be  decided 
on  party  lines  are  very  likely  to  be 
delayed. 

*  *  * 

A  bill  has  just  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Ryan  in  the  Senate,  and  by  Assem¬ 
blymen  McGinnies  in  the  Assembly, 
calling  for  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  build  a  Coliseum  on  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Grounds.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  are  supporting  the  bill  to 
get  the  Coliseum  built  in  time  for  use 
of  the  Great  World’s  Congress  which  is 
to  meet  in  Syracuse  during  October, 
1923. — By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Essex  Co. — Rain  and  snow  have 
helped  the  water  shortage  generally. 
Wells  and  cisterns  on  many  farms  have 
been  dry  for  some  time.  Two  heavy 
snow  falls  have  covered  meadows  suffici¬ 
ently  to  protect  grass  and  grains  and 
have  provided  good  roads  for  the  letter- 
man.  Stock  seems  to  be  wintering  very 
well.  The  Crown  Point  Co-operative 
Creamery  paid  54  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  Dairy  cows  are  selling  for 
$35  to  $50,  beef,  8  to  10  cents,  eggs, >60 
cents  a  dozen,  potatoes,  $1  a  bushel. — 
Mary  E.  Burdick. 

Jefferson  Co. — At  present  we  are 
having  more  snow  than  we  have  had  ia 
many  years  and  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  sleighing,  drawing 


"Hoffman’s 
Seeds  Pa^’ 


Samples 

FREE 


Farmers!  Write  hr 

this  FREE  Book-of-Seed-Facts 

IT  tells  you  in  plain  words  of  Seed  Oats 
that  yield  better — Corn  that  gives  more 
silage  or  fuller  cribs  —  Clovers,  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  that  will  catch  and  make 
better  stands  —  Sure  Pasture  Grasses  — 
Potatoes  that  produce— the  right  types  of 
Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Barley  or  other 
crops  you  grow  —  Sold  on  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Write  today.  Mention  this 
paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 
Landisville  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


These  Good  Brooders 
Will  GROW  Ydur  Chicks 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready  before  the  chicks 
arrive — avoid  the  risk  of  heavy  loss.  Whether  .you  grow  2r> 
chicks  or  25,000  there  are  practical,  depemlahle,  eltlcient 

Prairie  State  Brooders 

which  will  exactly  meet  your  needs.  011-lnirning  lioven 
and  eoal-hurnlng  stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor- 
tested  and  proved — preferred  by  succes.sful  poultry  growers. 

"Prairie  State"  means  ettlciency  in  incubators  and 
brooders.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices: 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

46  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence— inter¬ 
woven— Painted  Green— Red — or  Plain— made  in  3 
or  4  ft.  heights. 


1  teX/W 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Can  make  prompt  shipment.  Write  for  prices 
and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  GOOD  SERVICE  SHIP  TO 
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M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

Prompt  Returns 
High  Prices 
Financially  Reliable 

185  DUANE  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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WRITE  FOR  SHIPPING  TAGS 


‘‘Spraying  the  Home  Garden” 

In  tliis  little  book,  by  B.  Q.  Pratt,  you  will  find  in  concise. 
Interesting  language,  a  wealth  of  information  on  Insects 
and  diseases  that  infest  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  vegetables  and 
flowers — with  simple  Instructions  on  the  control  of  these 
pests.  In  addition  is  a  chapter,  “My  Rose  Bed."  Written 
for  the  amateur,  this  booklet  is  of  equal  interest  to  the 
commercial  fruit  and  truck  growers — sent  prepaid  for  2c 
stamp.  Address  Dep't  50. 


B.  G.  Pr»tt  Co. 


50  Church  St. 


New  York 


ATlI 


Soad  no  Money- 
Pity  the  Postman 

A^e  looking.real  Goodyear ' 
raincoat.  The  greatest  value 
ever  ot&red.  State  size. 

J.U.  JACQUETTE  Dept.B 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

Summer  and  Van  Pelt  Sts.  Philadelphia 


yourmonpy^ 
r&tum<?d  ir  \ 
you  are  not 
satisfied 


Rural  Improvement 

By  F.  A.  WAUGH 

C*  VERY  rural  district  needs  better  roads,  better 
“school  buildings  and  grounds,  better  farm  plan¬ 
ning,  better  public  buildings,  more  play-grounds, 
and  the  other  conveniences  and  embellishments  which 
the  cities  always  have,  hut  which  the  country  usually 
lacks.  The  present  book  explains  clearly  just  what 
these  requirements  are  and  how  to  get  the  work  done. 

Iljustrated.  5x7  Inches.  320  jiages.  Olotli.  Net  $1.75 

American  Agriculturist*  Inc. 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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wood  and  hay.  Milk  brought  $2.86  per 
cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  local 
plant  in  December.  January  prices  will 
be  slightly  less,  it  is  reported.  Butter, 
60  to  62  cents,  veal,  10  to  11  cents, 
eggs,  45  to  60  cents  and  in  good  demand. 
Dressed  poultry,  28  to  30  cents.  There 
have  been  several  chicken  house  rob¬ 
beries  of  late  in  our  locality.  Some 
farmers  have  lost  some  fine  breeding 
turkeys.  Hay  is  moving  a  little  better 
at  $10  to  $12.  Several  farms  will  change 
hands  March  1st.  First  class  tenants 
are  scarce.  Oats  are  bringing  45  to  50 
cents  a  bushel.  Mill  feeds  are  high. — 
C.  J.  Doxtater. 

Warren  Co. — Several  heavy  snow 
falls  put  roads  in  fine  condition.  Things 
are  very  quiet  in  this  section,  getting 
wood  and  cutting  ice  are  taking  most 
of  the  time  of  the  farmers'.  Stock  of 
all  kind  wintered  well.  Hay  is  quite 
plentiful  on  account  of  the  excellent 
crop  last  season  with  correspondingly 
low  prices.  The  township  recently 
purchased  new  snow  plows  and  have 
kept  the  state  roads  open  for  automo¬ 
biles  all  of  the  time.  They  use  govern¬ 
ment  auto  trucks  for  power.  Butter  is 
40  cents  a  pound,  eggs,  38  cents  a  doz¬ 
en,  potatoes  in  little  demand. — R.  T.  A. 


IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Genesee  Co. — Many  farmers  in  this 
county  are  busy  feeding  lambs  which 
have  been  shipped  in  here  from  the 
West.  Some  have  been  brought  from 
as  far  West  as  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  branch  of  the  live  stock 
business  seems  to  go  particularly  well 
in  Genesee  and  neighboring  counties. 
The  nearness  to  the  Buffalo  live  stock 
market  seems  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  its  favor.  To  date  19  carloads  of 
lambs  have  come  into  the  county.  On 
account  of  the  nearness  to  market  it 
is  usually  easy  to  load  the  stock  and 
get  them  in  during  the  period  of  high 
prices.  The  short  haul  to  Buffalo  in¬ 
sures  arrival  in  good  prime  condition. 
— J.  C.  J. 

Steuben  Co. — This  section  is  in  the 
grip  of  the  heaviest  snow  storm  that 
we  have  had  for  many  years.  Roads 
are  blocked.  Mail  carriers  have  not 
made  their  trip  for  some  time.  Herds 
which  reacted  in  the  first  tuberculin 
test  which  was  held  last  August  are 
now  being  tested  again.  The  potato 
market  is  very  dull,  quotations  varying 
from  40  to  45  cents  for  table  stock, 
eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen,  butter,  40  to  45 
cents  a  pound.  Much  lumbering  is 
being  done,  as  the  result  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  wind  storm  last  season  which  blew 
down  much  timber.  Hired  help  is  very 
scarce,  wages  extremely  high. — C.  H. 
Everett. 

Wyoming  Co. — Plenty  of  snow  for 
good  sleighing  during  the  latter  part 
of  December.  Many  farmers  are  draw¬ 
ing  water  for  stock.  Quite  a  few  are  fat¬ 
tening  lambs  this  winter.  Wheat  has 
gone  up  some,  reaching  the  present 
price  of  $1.40,  butter  50  cents  a  pound, 
eggs  58  cents,  hogs  13  cents,  beef  11  to 
12  cents. — J.  H.  E. 

Cayuga  Co. — Plenty  of  snow  and  cold 
weather.  Prices  are  generally  improv¬ 
ing  with  the  result  that  farmers  are 
gaining  confidence  for  the  coming 
season. 


CHANCE  TO  GET  EARM  HELP 

There  will  be  opportunity  at  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  to  secure  some  farm 
help.  The  Winter  Courses  close  with 
Farmers’  Week.  In  these  courses  are 
many  students  who  desi^'e  farm  work. 
Among  these  are  many  who  have  lived 
and  worked  on  farms.  Some  of  them 
are  from  24  to  30  years  of  age,  and 
have  had  sufficient  experience  to  fit  them 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  running 
farms  as  superintendents  or  managers. 
These,  of  course,  should  expect  pay 
considerably  above  ordinary  rates  for 
farm  hands. 

Others  have  had  less,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  good,  experienced,  and  can  fill 
places  as  foremen  and  experienced  farm 
hands.  Still  others  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  on  farms  and  should  expect 
little  pay  at  first. 

It  is  planned  to  have  students  meet 
farmers  daily,  except  Wednesday,  at 
1  o’clock  at  the  office  of.  farm  practice 
and  farm  superintendence,  in  Stone 
Hall,  to  arrange  for  employment.  ' 


The  Car  for  the  Wotna 

$ 

On  the  Farm 


The  country  woman  needs  her 
own  car* 


When  the  farm  has  only  one  car  it 
is  usually  in  use  on  the  business  of 
the  farm,  just  when  the  wife  or 
daughter  needs  to  go  to  town  or  to  a 
meeting  or  church  or  to  make  calls* 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is 
an  ideal  car  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
has  full  weather  protection,  a  high- 
grade  Fisher  Body  upholstered  in 
gray  whipcord,  plate  glass  windows, 
which  can  be  instantly  lowered  or 
raised  to  any  desired  position,  a 
mammoth  rear  compartment  for 
luggage,  bundles,  a  jar  of  butter,  a 
crate  of  eggs,  or  even  a  trunk* 

The  inside  of  the  car  can  always  be 
kept  clean,  because  all  packages  can 
be  carried  in  this  rear  compartment* 


Utility  Coupe 

*680 

f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


r 


The  World’s  Lowest  Priced 
Quality  Automobiles 

Two  Passenger  Roadster  .  $510 
Five  Passenger  Touring  .  .  525 

Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe  680 
Four  Passenger  Sedanette  .  850 
Five  Passenger  Sedan  .  .  .  860 

Light  Delivery . 510 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


The  Utility  Coupe  is  comfortable, 
easy  to  operate,  and  has  ample 
power  to  handle  bad  roads* 


See  Chevrolet  first. 


Chevrolet  Motor 

Division  of 


Company,  Detroit,  Mich<, 

General  Motors  Corporation 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 


RAIWTS  ^ 


Until 

You  Get  This 
MoneySaving 
Book 


PjERFECTlO'' 
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When  Buying  Acid  Phosphate 


The  statement  is  often  made,  “Acid 
Phosphate  is  all  alike;  anyway,  it  is 
only  16  per  cent.”  Now,  16  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  is  not  all  the  same. 
There  may  be  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  makes  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  as  between  black  and  white. 
Some  acid  phosphate  will  contain  a  max¬ 
imum  of  10  per  cent  moisture,  or  no 
more  than  200  pounds  to  a  ton,  whereas 
some  of  it  will  contain  from  300  to  350 
pounds  of  moisture.  One  product  may 
be  thoroughly  cured,  doubled,  milled  and 
screened,  well  seasoned;  the  other,  a 
product  that  is  shipped  out  as  soon  as 
it  is  made,  screened  but  once,  gummy 
and  sticky,  undrillable,  and  saturated 
with  free  phosphoric  acid,  which  will 
cause  it  to  rot  and  to  eat  the  bags. 

The  grade  of  phosphate  rock  from 
which  acid  phosphate  is  made  will 
largely  determine  the  quality  of  the 


ultimate  product.  If  an  excess  of  iron 
and  alumina  is  present  in  the  phosphate 
rock,  it  will  tend  to  make  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  gummy  and  sticky,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  drilling  qualities  of  the 
goods. 

Policy  of  Penny  Wise,  Pound  Foolish 

If  a  fertilizer  does  not  drill  easily 
and  uniformly,  it  is  the  most  wasteful 
material  that  the  farmer  can  handle. 
He  will  lose  valuable  time  with  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  planting  season,  when  time  is 
his  greatest  asset.  He  will  be  unable  to 
distribute  it  equally  over  each  foot  of 
surface  and  consequently  gets  nine- 
tenths  of  a  crop  instead  of  ten-tenths. 
He  may  have  saved  $1  per  ton  in  the 
purchase  price.  If  he  used  one-tenth 
of  a  ton,  or  200  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
his  application,  it  means  that  in  the 
first  cost  he  has  saved  10  cents  per 


acre.  For  the  sake  of  this  10  cents  he 
has  sacrificed  several  hours  of  his  val¬ 
uable  time  and  fertilized  nine  hills  of 
corn  where  he  should  have  fertilized  ten. 

Going  further  into  the  manufacture 
of  acid  phosphate,  a  cheaper  grade  may 
be  manufactured  by  using  in  the  process 
what  is  commonly  known  as  “sludge 
acid,”  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been 
first  used  in  refining  petroleum.  As  a 
result,  the  acid  phosphate  may  be 
gummy  and  sticky,  and  otherwise  unde¬ 
sirable.  It  is  not  a  safe  investment  if 
the  price  should  be  $2  per  ton  lower 
than  that  of  acid  phosphate  made  with 
“clear”  or  unused  sulphuric  acid. 

What  Constitutes  Good  Material 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  what 
constitutes  the  best  acid  phosphate  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  answer  is  obvious.  To 
be  sure  that  he  is  obtaining  the  best 


Don't 


a 


0/ 


FENCING 


I  mean  every  word  of  it  —  I  want  you 
to  see  the  EXTRA  low  prices  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  this  season — I  want  you  to  get  my 
new  Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  Fencing, 

Gates,  Roofing  or  Paint.  I  want  you  to  see  how 
much  Jim  Brown’s  Freight  Prepaid,  Factory  Prices  will  save  you.  It 
will  cost  you  only  2c  to  mail  the  coupon  —  Fll  send  you  my  big  104-page 
book  by  return  mail— it  will  save  you  many  dollars.  I  don’t  believe  such  wonderful  bar¬ 
gains  as  I  am  making  this  season  in  My  New  Bargain  Book,  have  ever  before  been  offered. 

750,000  Farmers  Buy  From  Jim  Brown 

For  years  I’ve  been  saving  my  customers  big  money.  I’ve  been  giving  them  bigger,  better'values 

than  they  -could  get  elsewhere.  That’s  why  over  750,000  farmers  continue  to  send  their  orders  to  Jim  Brown  whenever 
they  need  Fencing,  Gates,  Roofing  or  Paints.  Read  what  a  few  of  them  say.  I  get  thousands  of  letters  just  like  these. 


Saved  Nearly  Half 

"Received  my  order  of  fence  and  roofing  and 
am  more  than  pleased.  You  have  sure  acted 
fair  and  square  with  me.  It  is  the  best  fence 
and  roofing  I  ever  saw.  I  saved  nearly  half  on 
my  order."  C.  L.  RAMBO. 

Steubenville,  Ohio 


Saved  $14*40 

"Your  paint  is  much  better  than  I  expected,  in 
fact,  I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  beat;  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  such  good  paint  for  so  little  money. 
I  saved  S14.40  on  10  gallons  by  buying  from 
you.”  S.  A.  ELWELL, 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 


Saved  30cts  a  Rod 

"I  received  my  fencing  all  O.  K.  I  find  I  saved 
about  30c  on  a  rod  by  buying  my  fence 
from  you  and  besides  yours  is 
much  better  fence.” 

HARRY  COFFEEN. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


Now  just  a  word  about  quality.  Low  prices  don’t  mean  anything  unless  the  quality  is  right.  That’s  the  point 
I  want  to  emphasize.  I  believe  I  make  and  furnish  my  customers  with  the  best  quality  Farm  Fence,  Farm 
Gates — Lawn  Fence — Steel  Posts — Paints  and  Roofing  that  it  is  possible  to  produce.  My  fence  is  made 
from  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  —  Double  Galvanized.  My  Wear  Best  Paints  can’t  be  beat  and  my 
Asphalt  Roofing  lasts  for  years  and  years.  Not  only  do  I  give  better  quality  at  lower  prices  but— 

I  Also  Pay  the  Freight 


That’s  another  big  saving — my  low  rock-bottom  prices  are  all  you  pay — I  pay  the 
freight  charges  to  your  railroad  station.  I  ship  direct  from  my  three  big  fac¬ 
tories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn., — also  from  Ware¬ 
houses  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Everything  you  buy 


The 
Brown 
Fence 
&  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  3017 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  yonr  New  bargain  Book 
Showing  Low  Factory  Prices  on 
Fencing,  Gates.  Hoofing  and  Paints 


Name. 


from  Jim  Brown  is  backed  by  Jim  Brown’s  Iron  Clad  Guarantee- 
you  take  absolutely  no  risk.  Send  for  my  Big  New  Bargain 
Book  Now— see  for  yourself  what  a  nice  bunch  of  money 
you  can  save  by  buying  from 
Jim  Brown,  President 

The  Brown  Fence 
and  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  3017 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


p.  o. 


R.F.  D . State. 
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quality  of  acid  phosphate,  the  farmer 
should  insist  upon  acid  phosphate  made 
only  from  phosphate  rock  containing  a 
minimum  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  and 
alumina  and  “clear”  sulphuric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  not  been  used 
previously.  He  should  insist  upon  the 
goods  being  thoroughly  cured,  milled 
and  screened,  free  from  an  excess  of 
free  phosphoric  acid,  and  containing 
a  maximum  of  not  over  10  per  cent 
moisture. 

I  might  emphasize  the  point  of  “mill¬ 
ing  and  screening.”  In  their  anxiety 
to  meet  competition,  manufacturers  of 
acid  phosphate  sometimes  ship  goods 
directly  from  the  original  pile  made 
when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of  the 
acidulating  dens.  Acid  Phosphate  in 
the  first  curing  process  after  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  dens  has  a  tendency  to 
harden  and  Itecome  lumpy.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  this  by  milling  and 
screening  the  material  before  shipment 
is  made  and  after  the  goods  have  been 
thoroughly  cured  and  seasoned.  The 
farmer,  of  course,  is  the  loser  when  he 
buys  Acid  Phosphate  that  has  not  been 
milled  and  screened  because  he  runs 
great  danger  of  delays  at  planting  time 
and  of  an  uneven  distribution  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  over  his  land.— W.  L.  Gay. 


BUILDING  UP  THE  PASTURES 

H.  H.  LYON,  CHEMUNG  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Pasture  improvement  is  being  made 
something  of  in  New  York,  although 
but  few  farmers  seem  to  be  actually 
trying  it  out.  Occasionally  a  man 
makes  the  attempt,  and  in  all  cases 
that  I  know  where  thoroughness  is  fol¬ 
lowed  there/ has  been  satisfactory  return. 
Improving  pastures  is  not  a  creap  proc¬ 
ess.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  where 
land  can  be  purchased  at  low  values 
that  is  convenient  to  use  and  is  produc¬ 
tive.  In  other  cases  it  pays  to  improve 
pastures.  I  have  never  regretted  any 
such  improvement  that  I  have  attempt¬ 
ed.  This  season  I  know  of  only  one  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  line  in  my  vicinity.  It  is 
a  five-acre  piece  and  was  plowed  last 
fall.  It  is  much  easier  to  improve  a 
piece  that  can  be  plowed,  than  one  too 
steep  or  stony  or  rough  for  plowing. 

In  this  case  the  work  was  a  pretty 
thorough  job.  Cultivation  was  well 
done  and  thirteen  tons  of  lime  were 
used  on  five  acres.  In  seeding  with 
oats,  about  300  pounds  of  fertilizer 
were  used.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  little 
more  fertilizer  mig'ht  have  been  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  oats  crop  was  splendid 
and  the  seeding  was  excellent.  Sweet 
clover  WHS  added  to  the  regular  pas¬ 
ture  mixture,  and  it  showed  up  in  fine 
shapo  this  last  summor.  Tho  growth 
was  almost  too  good  for  the  oats  crop, 
although  if  the  oats  had  been  used  for 
hay  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Even 
if  allowed  to  ripen  there  would  be  no 
particular  difficulty.  It  looks  as  though 
that  five  acres  of  pasture  would  be 
something  of  real  value  another  sea¬ 
son.  Let  it  get  a  good  start  in  the 
spring  and  not  graze  too  closely,  and 
it  will  furnish  an  enormous  amount  of 
feed  next  summer. 


SOWING  SWEET  CLOVER  AND 
VETCH 


tut?  waeu  13  me  Desi 
D-fiiir?  vviatei’  vetch  in  wheat  both  foi 

Si’eeu  manure?  Also  let  me  know 
aomething  about  sowing  sweet  clover? — S  W 
A  iNtjw  I  ork. 


Sweet  clover  is  most  satisfactorily 
sown  in  fall  wheat  or  rye  at  any  time 
from  January  to  March.  In  general 
practice,  two  pounds  per  acre  will  suf- 
fice.  Sowing  with  a  spring  grain  such 
as  barley  or  oats  is  less  satisfactory,  as 
the  ground  is  too  loose.  Furthermore, 
the  hard  sweet  clover  seeds  are  not  so 
quickly  acted  upon  by  the  action  of  the 
frost  when  sown  with  a  spring  grain. 
For  that  reason  the  stand  is  often  poor, 
and  therefore  heavier  applications  of 
seed  are  recommended  when  planted 
with  these  spring  grains. 

Vetch,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  most 
satisfactory  results  when  sown  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  particularly 
from  July  15  to  September  15.  If  vetch 
is  sown  after  a  later  date  it  will  make 
very  little  growth.  Although  the  small 
plants  will  live  over  the  winter,  never¬ 
theless  the  cover  crop  will  be  so  weak 
that  it  will  be  of  little  value.  In  fact, 
experienced  growers  find  that  to  get  the 
most  satisfactory  results  they  must  get 
their  seedlings  in  early.  When  sown 
alone,  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  per 
acre  are  required. 


k 
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The  Martinique 

Under  Hotel  McAlpin  Management 

BROADWAY,  32nd -33rd  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
OneoffiewYork’s  Distinguished  Hotels 


The  Martinique 
offers  comforta¬ 
ble  rooms  at 
moderate  rates, 
and  in  its  dining 
rooms,  which  are 
moat  attractive, 
one  finds  the  best 
food,  well  served 
and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  Club 
breakfasts,  Spe¬ 
cial  Luncheons 
and  Dinners,  or 
a  la  carte  service 
if  preferred. 

The  hotel  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  things  in 
general,  being 
convenient  to 
shopping  and 
wholesale  districts 
and  adjacent  to 
the  theatre 
section. 

There  is  an  en¬ 
trance  from  tiie 
hotel  to  the  New 
York  Subways  and 
Hudson  Tubes,  ef- 
I'ording  direct  com- 
innuiration  with 
the  Pennoyivania, 
Grand  Central,  and 
Kailroad  Stations 
at  Jersey  City. 


PHASKE.JACO- 


RESIDENT  MANAGER 


600  Rooms — $2.50  and  up 


No 

WIcko 
to  Trim 


10  Cents 

worth  of  common  kero-* 
sene  or  coal  oil  will  keep 
this  S  unray  lamp  in 
operation  for  30  hourt. 
Produces  300  candU 
power  of  the  purest,  whitest  and 
best  light  known  to  science.  Nothing 
to  wear;  simple;  safe;  IS  Day*’  Trial 

Free  Lantern 

As  a  special  introductory  offer,  we  will 
ive  you  a  300  Candle  Power  Sunray 
rantern  FREE  with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sunray  Lamp.  Lights  up  the  yard 
or  barn  like  a  search  light.  Writ* 
today  for  full  information  and 
agency  proposition. 

KNIGHT  UGHT  CO. 

Dapt.  3062  ChlCdg^Oy  III* 


^44  Usht  running,  easy  cleaning^ 

T  •  close  BkinimiDg.dui-able.  ^ 

NEWdUTTERFLY 

guaranteed  a  ^ 

lifetime agaJoBt  defects  in  material  and  worn 
panehip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
-  8DOWO  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

ftfid  oQ  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost  L 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  | 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
and  save  money.  (  1)  " 

4UMUaH>DOVERC0«  2172  Marahalifil.  CMca«o 


140 

A  *  \m Incubator, 


'  Owlv 

•m 


Made  of  California  I 
Redwood,  covered  I 
with  galvanized  " 
iron,  double  wails,  air 
space  between,  built 

_ _  _  to  last  for  years;  deep 

chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanka.  Shipped  complete, 
setnp.ready  tornn,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR.  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  o.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lricubatorCo..Box  lOdRacine.WiS; 


$1  OSS  Buys  140*Egg  Champion 


13’ 


Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double  Walls 
Ilbre  Board.  Self  Regulated,  a 4  nak: 

‘  -  tO-Chick  Hot-  O  I  If  22 

Or  both  for  only  Iw 

Express  Prepaid 

- ®iii  ,111191  Kast  of  the  Rockies. 

**  Guarantee J.  Order  now. 


W.9S  buys  14b-Chick  Hot- 

Water  Broode^ 


wiMui  atia.wv«a*  ubi  ixuw«  ShSTe 

dn  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  ‘^Hatching  Facts," 

^  It  telU everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  Clt^ncubator  Co.,  box  it;  Racino,Wis. 


Engine  Sale 


I Write  for  Special  Low 
I  Hrleee  and  FREE  Engine  BookI 

llns,  CO-  ’ 

In.  f'.“*OnEStr®et.  Ottawa,  Kan*.  *<• 
i°SsklOS4-H  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa 


jjand  for 

Cataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illudtrattid  in  colors 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  HI. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

I  Saved  Over  $14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  fhe  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAW  BROS.  Dept.  203 MUNCIE,  INO. 


POUIIPV  Bnnk  l-atost  and  best  yet;  144 

viuu  J  UVUn  pages.  216  beautiful  pictures. 

hatchilig,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  inforznatioa. 
Big  Successful  Poultry  Farm  handling  53  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS«  Tells  howto  choose 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Barry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  74,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


More  Farm  Bills  Sponsored 
in  New  Jersey 

SINCE  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
opened  in  mid- January,  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  representing  the  organized 
farm  interests  in  the  State,  has  had  in¬ 
troduced  nearly  a  dozen  bills  relating  to 
farming.  Last  week  a  new  measure  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  would  make  the 
use  of  names,  pictures  or  reference  to 
dairy  animals  as  fraudulent  if  used  in 
connection  with  the  advertising  of 
dairy  substitutes.  This  is  similar  to  a 
statute  now  on  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  the  exception  that  the  New 
Jersey  bill  would  also  make  the  use  of 
photographs  of  dairy  cows  fraudulent 
advertising.  _  ^  , 

Another  measure  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  potato  men  of  Central  and 
Southern  New  Jersey  would  appropri¬ 
ate  $10,000  to  the  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  investigation  of  the 
economics  surrounding  the  production 
and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  secure 
funds  that  the  State  may  obtain  in¬ 
formation  badly  needed  by  the  potato 
men. 

The  Fish  and  Game  law  would  be 
changed  by  another  bill  so  as  to  give 
greater  freedom  to  hounds  owned  by 
farmers  and  on  the  premises  of  their 
keepers.  As  the  law  now  stands,  no 
hound  is  allowed  at  large  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season  for  killing  quail, 
rabbits,  etc.  and  the  owner  is  liable  in 
such  instance  to  a  fine  of  $20  for  each 
offense.  The  proposed  measure  would 
repeal  this  feature,  considered  objec¬ 
tionable  by  many  farmers. 

Investigating  Farmers’  Markets 

Growers  now  using  the  Farmers’ 
Market  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  improvement  of  local 
marketing  conditions,  according  to 
Clai'ke  W.  Clemmer,  County  Agent  in 
Burlington  County,  who  has  recently 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Farmers’  Market.  Mr.  Clem¬ 
mer  finds  that  practically  all  of  the 
farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Farmers’  Mai'ket  in  Burlington;  that 
they  favor  the  allotment  of  definite 
place  to  regular  farmer  patrons;  and 
that  they  approve  the  establishment  of 
a  modern  market  place  with  a  reason¬ 
able  mai’keting  fee.  It  is  felt  that  such 
regulations  could  be  carried  out  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  in  the  present  con¬ 
gested  street  market  wher^  20  to  30 
farmers  now  conduct  their  ’business. 

Practically  all  of  the  farmers  were 
also  in  favor  of  definite  opening  and 
closing  hours  so  that  all  farmers  would 
have  equal  opportunity,  and  so  that 
competition  would  be  eliminated  so  far 
as  preference  of  place  in  the  market 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Clemmer’s  census  of 
marketing  hours  showed  a  wide  diffei'- 
ence  of  opinion,  although  the  majority 
were  agreed  that  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  should  be  the  market  days. 
Opinion  was  fairly  well  divided  among 
the  patrons  of  the  market  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  operating  the  market  every  day 
during  the  heigM  of  the  season. 

Affairs  at  the  State  College 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
will  conduct  a  one-week  course  in  the 
practical  operation  of  tractors  and  gas 
engines,  to  be  held  at  the  College  Farm, 
March  5  to  10.  Professor  E.  R.  Gross 
of  the  Rural  Engineering  Department 
will  take  charge  of  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  which  will  cover  the 
practical  problems  of  engine  operation, 
tractor  hitches,  also  field  operation  and 
tractor  selection.  A  fee  of  $3  will  be 
charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  gas,  oil, 
laboratory  outlines  and  repaii’s.  The 
course  is  open  to  20  men.  There  are 
12  different  types  of  tractors  available 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  Rutgers  College  Egg  Show  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Juniors’ 
in  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  conducted  from  February 
14  to  16.  The  Experiment  Station 
workers,  egg  producers,  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs,  students  at  the  College  and  High 
School  students  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  are  entitled  to  enter  the  contest. 
Sweepstakes  will  be  offered  for  the 
grand  champion  in  each  class,  while 
five  ribbons  will  be  given  on  both  white 
and  brown  eggs  in  each  class.  Every 
entry  will  be  scored  and  a  score  card 
returned  to  the  individual  contestant. 


Farquhar  Threshers 

Meet  All  Demands 

For  more  than  67  years  we  have  manufactured 
threshers.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  we 
have  produced  the  incomparable  1923  Farquhar 
Thresher.  They  are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
all  demands,  from  those  of  the  individual  farmer 
to  those  of  the  largest  contract  thresherman.  Grain- 
saving  device  at  bottom  of  stacker  saves  all  grain 
— none  is  blown  out  or  lost.  Self-feeder  handles 
maximum  load  at  all  times.  Has  automatic  bagger 
and  weigher.  Gearless  wlndstacker  puts  straw 
where  it  should  go — no  hand  work  is  necessary. 
Entire  machine  operates  almost  automatically,  only 
half  of  the  crews  used  on  old-type  machines  are 
needed.  Farquhar  Threshers  are  fully  guaranteed. 
They  also  come  equipped  with  clover  hulling  and 
rice  attachment  if  so  desired. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  catalog. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Company,  Limited 

Box  131,  YORK,  PA. 

We  also  manufacture  complete  lines  of  Farquhar  farm 
machinery,  engines  and  boilers,  and  farm  implements. 
Write  for  catalog. 


VAU/DIREa 


Saving 

Foj!*  Fence 

You  can  now  buy  the  famous  Peerless 
fence  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  it 
before — we  have  opened  our  factory 
doors  direct  to  the  farmer — same  high 
quality — low  factory  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Enormous  Saving. 

Free  Catalog  f 

log  of  Peerless  Fence— Barb  Wire; — Steel 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  Rock  bottom  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Don't  buy  until  you 
get  our  new  “Direct  From  Fac¬ 
tory”  money  saving  catalog. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3010.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FacterUs  at  Clavsiand*  O*  10  ^ 


Adrian.  Mich* 


Mamphla*  Tann 


Townsend’s  Wire  Stretcher] 

For  stretching  plain, 
twisted  and  barbed  wire 
and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional 
tool  for 
stretching 
woven 
wire. 

The  only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher 
made.  Grips  like  a  vise— won’t  slip— and  loosens 
itself  immediately  when  released.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  also  nail  it  to  the  post 
without  assistance.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30  years  by 
F.  J.  Toavnsknd,  Painted  Post.  New  York 


IROOFINC 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  2S  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $8.10  per  100 
q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  $4.S0.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  price*  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices— lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFINO  0NLY$I<>1 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  yoa  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  ®®Sin:Ji"„d,“ohi’o 


HANDLE  WRENCH 


HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1 .00 
A£ents  wanted  in  ail  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Ron  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2  to  26  H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

^  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

l^||$|^Uag4Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

"  g,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
t.  San  Pranoiseo,  Californi* 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Eight  Million  Chicks 

This  is  approximately  what  Zeeland  Poultry 
Breeders  will  produce  this  year.  Our  catalog 
tells  about  Zeeland’s  large  chick  industry ; 
also  our  stock  and  prices.  Chicks  10  cents  up. 
Write 

ZEELAND  POULTRY  FARMS,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


STURDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

from  the  largest  baby  chicks  center  In  the 
world.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  put 
all  our  effort  into  one  breed.  Write  to-day. 

SUBURBAN  HATCHERY 

_ ZEELAND.  MICH. _ 

REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
_  PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gambler,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
lucubatioii,  from  high  class 
bied-to-Uy  stuck.  Barred  and 
Bud'  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Alinorcas,  18c.  each;  Whit# 
Wyandottes,  22c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c.  each; 
broilers,  10c.  each.  Rekin  Ducklings,  32c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

TIFP  A  M  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  ii:  1  z-vii  1  o  that  live 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottea,  White  and  Barred  Rooks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reda 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33.  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

10  cents  Each  —  Standard 
Varieties.  Postage  Paid.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed,  Feed 
Free  with  each  order.  Special  Prices  on  Brooders,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Supplies,  etc.  Send  for  ourFree  Catalogue  today. 
JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO..  Box  47.  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


BABY  CHIX 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BI.ACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS  $7.00 

DUCKS  $2.00 

Free  catalog. 

SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


GEESE  $4.50 

Buy  direct. 
EDWIN  SOUDER 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  4  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYKR«.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Prom  good  leleeted  heavy  laying  flocks  of 
V,.rll\^iN.O  Rocks,  Kede,  Miuorcas  and  Leg.  Right 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Ref. 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVaRROOL,  PA. 

W’XT  Tiy  f  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
J  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
^  •  jgfj  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C. White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Drop  a  card  for  my  circular  and 
prices.  U.  FISHER,  Milford,  N.J. 


fUIf  If  C  Low  prices.  8.  C.  Eng.  Whrta  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
100>  live  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zealand,  Michigan,  R.  2. 

ANPANAC  t'ockerels,  $3.00  each;  two  for  $5.00. 
/UlViUll/llJ  Pullets,  $3.00  each;  nice  ones.  Order  soon 
■  or  write.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

D  A  DV  r'lIir'VC  200,000  for  1922.  Several  varieties. 
llAKY  rea-sonable  prices.  List  free.  Fred- 

*^“*^  *■  A/iiivlw  erick  Pashall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

uality.  From  selected, 
leghorns.  Circular  free. 
Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


of  superior  ai 

V/lll^iVlJ  S.^skllN^A^E 


CHICKS 


lie  and  up.  Reds, Wyandottes,  Hocks,  Leg- 
hornsand mixed.  Bank referenee.  Sendforcircular. 

Ike  Richfield  Uatcherv,  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

R.  ('.  WTiite  Legliorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  April 
Chicks,  $20  per  hundred:  May,  $18;  June.  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
Guineas.  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs.  Stock.  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  P*. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKEN'S,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford.  Pa. 
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FREE  Cow  Book 

publish  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  book  on  cow  diseases 
called,  '  The  Home  Cow 
Doctor'  'We  will  gladly' 
send  you  a  copy  free  if  you 
give  us  your  dealer's  name 


Just  how  does 
Kow  Kare  increase 
the  milk  yield  ? 

Maybe  you  have  been  a  regular  user  of  Kow-Kare 
in  treating  cow  diseases,  but  you  may  have  never 
fully  realized  that  this  famous  cow  medicine  is  being 
used  regularly  in  thousands  of  dairies  to  increase  the 
winter  milk  yield. 

Both  uses  are  equally  logical.  Cow  Diseases  — 
nearly  all  of  them  —  arise  from  a  lowered  vitality  of 
the  genital  and  digestive  organs.  Kow-Kare  re¬ 
moves  the  cause  by  reaching  these  very  organs  and 
restoring  vigor.  The  milk  yield  is  controlled  by  the 
same  set  of  organs.  Dry  winter  feeds  put  a  greater 
strain  on  their  functions  and  produce  a  lowered 
vitality  and  3neld. 

Kow-Kare,  fed  moderately  and  regularly,  gives  to 
the  milk-making  organs  the  added  strength  they 
need  to  offset  winter  feeding  conditions.  A  greater 
milk  yield  cannot  fail  to  result. 

The  expense  of  this  Kow-Kare  treatment  is  de¬ 
cidedly  small.  Most  dairymen  give  a  tablespoonful 
morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  one  week  out  of 
each  month.  The  increased  milk-profit  pays  for  this 
a  hundred-fold. 

No  cow  medicine  can  equal  Kow  Kare  for  the 
treatment  of  actual  disease.  For  twenty-five  years 
it  has  been  the  standard  remedy  for  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches, 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 

Sold  In  two  sizes  —  large  package  $1.25 ;  medium  65c, 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  It  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  send  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


What  Makes  Milk? 

Leguminous  Hay  —  Our  Own  Best  Bet 


Recently  i  re-  By  h.  e. 

ported  for  the 

American  Agriculturist  the  results  of  a 
feeding  test  on  one  of  our  farms  last 
year  where  we  fed  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein-grain  ration  in  comparison  with  a 
24  per  cent  ration.  The  cows  in  this 
test  were  all  fed  fine  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  and  as  those  who  read  the  article 
will  recall,  the  cows  on  the  20  per  cent 
ration  gave  as  much  milk  during  a  60- 
day  period  as  those  on  the  24  per  cent 
ration.  This  was  as  Prof.  Savage  had 
predicted  to  us,  and  has  resulted  in  our 
using  a  20  per  cent  protein  ration  now 
altogether  when  we  have  clover  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  available.  This  enables  us 
to  save  three  to  five  dollars  a  ton  on  our 
grain  bill. 

Having  made  such  a  saving  from 
just  a  little  study  of  our  business,  we 
have  become  more  alert  to  other  op¬ 
portunities  for  savings  and  I  have  be¬ 
come  particularly  interested  in  the 
amount  of  milk  that  can  be  produced 


BABCOCK  about  equally  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  grain  fed 
to  all  of  them  was  practically  the  same; 
the  methods  of  handling  the  cows  quite 
different.  I  have  already  drawn  some 
conclusions  on  the  feeding  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein,  which  I  think  will  result  in 
cheaper  milk  production.  I  may  re¬ 
port  it  later.  In  the  meantime  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers  who  have  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  changes. 


UP  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  DAIRY¬ 
MAN  HIMSELF 

We  are  approaching  the  period 
when  withdrawals  may  be  made  from 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Association, 
Inc.  There  is  much  speculation  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  dairymen  through¬ 
out  League  territory  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity.  One  thing 
is  sure;  so  far  a  wonderful  degree  of 


This  is  May  Walker  Ollie  Homestead  the  new  American  champion  butter 
producer  with  a  record  of  1523.23  pounds  butter.  Can  you  identify  physi¬ 
cal  characterists  that  aided  her  in  making  her  record? 


The  Best 


st  Chicks 


The  best  way  to.  raise  best  chicks — best 
for  yO  i/and  for  the  chicks — is  to  put  them 
under  a'Wishbone  Brooder.  It  takes  perfect 
care  of  the  chicks  in  any  weathei — makes 
them  grow  more  quickly  into  healthier, 
stronger  chicks — eliminates  losses.  For  you, 
it  takes  all  the  worry,  all  the  trouble  out  of 
chick-raising.  It  requires  almost  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 

The  'Wishbone  is  sturdy,  simple  and  me¬ 
chanically  perfect.  It  hasn’t  a  single  valve, 
strainer  or  thermostat  in  it  to  go  wrong.  It 


is  easy  to  operate.  Touch  a  ibatch  to  the 
burner  and  a  hot  blue  flame  shoots  right  up. 
No  matter  how  cold  the  weather — even  in 
coldest  Canada — it  keeps  chicks  cozy  and 
healthy. Thousandsin  use  all  over  America. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Booklet  and 
Testimonials  NOW.  PRICES: — Four  sizes: 
50-100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks  $16;  500  chicks 
$19;  1,000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far 
west.  Be  sure  of  a  successful  season — send 
your  order  today.  Our  full  money-back 
guarantee  protects  you. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO.,  412  Neilson  Street.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 
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Throughout 
33  States 

Described  i  n  this  big ,  160-page  illust. 

CatalofiT  fruit,  grain,  stock,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  farms  --  Florida  orange  groves  and 
winter  homes— small  farms  near  big 
cities,  big  farms  in  country’s  leading 
agricultural  districts. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  AND 
80-ACRE  CROP  FARM 

Shown  page  128;  on  Improved  road, 
close  collegeand  marketcity.  sparkling 
lakes  and  summer  resorts;  70 acres  tiiIage->30 
ba.  wheat,  65bu.  shelled  corn, 100  bu.  oats,  2  tons  hay  toacre; 
good  woodlot,  orchard ;  fine  2-atory  10-room  house  with  large 
veranda  overlooking  town;  basement  barn,  garage,  etc.  Re¬ 
tiring  owner’s  price  $12,000  —  part  cash  —  3  horses,  4  cows, 
heifcr.s.  sheep,  hogs,  200  poultry,  full  modern  Implements, 
stoves,  etc.,  included  if  taken  now.  Hundreds  of  others. 
Copy  free.  Write  today. 


STROUT  FARM  AGENCY*  150R  Nassau  St.*  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  MORE  PROFITS 

from  your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock,  they 
should  be  given  STRUVEN’S  PISH  MEAL 
as  a  food  supplement.  It  adds  the  neces¬ 
sary  proteins  and  minerals  for  improved 
condition.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish, 
finely  ground — clean  and  nourishing.  'Write 
for  free  feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIREMEN,  BRAKEMEN,  beRlnners 
railroails  everywhere  (which 

RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  I 


from  good  clover  and  alfalfa  hay.  Let 
me  say  right  here  that  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  we  as  dairy  farmers 
have  been  led  to  think  of  the  problem 
of  milk  production  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  purchased  concentrates,  and 
by  so  doing  we  have  neglected  our  own 
best  bet — the  leguminous  hay  that  we 
can  grow  on  our  own  farms. 

As  yet,  I  must  admit,  we  have  no 
very  definite  evidence  with  which  to 
support  my  position,  but  as  a  beginning 

1  have  made  a  little  study  of  what  our 
cows  are  actually  eating  and  how  they 
are  producing,  which  I  am  putting 
down  here  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  will 
let  those  who  read  it  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  while  I  am  drawing  mine. 

To  get  at  the  problem,  the  other  day 
'^hen  I  had  a  few  moments  time,  I 
'weighed-up  the  feed  that  three  different 
cows  were  eating  a  day.  These  feed 
weights,  together  with  the  milk  weights 
and  a  description  of  the  cow  follows: 

King  Belle’s  Baldeen,  purebred 
Guernsey,  5  years  old,  fresh  6  weeks. 
Milked  and  fed  four  times  a  day,  on 
A.  R.  test.  Day’s  production  73.9  lbs. 
Grain  consumed,  18  lbs.;  beet  pulp  and 
bran  mixed  fifty-fifty,  6  lbs.’;  molasses, 

2  lbs.;  cabbage,  36  lbs.;  silage,  20  lbs.; 
second  cutting  alfalfa  hay,  10  lbs.  Total 
feed,  92  lbs. 

King’s  Mayflower,  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey,  414  years  old,  fresh  5  weeks. 
Milked  and  fed  twice  a  day.  Day’s  pro¬ 
duction  35  lbs.  Grain  consumed,  15 
lbs.;  silage,  25  lbs.;  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  16  lbs.  Total  feed,  56  lbs. 

Jennie,  grade  Holstein,  8  years  old, 
fresh  6  weeks.  Milked  and  fed  three 
times  a  day.  Day’s  production  63  lbs. 
Grain  consumed,  15  lbs.;  beet  pulp,  214 
lbs.;  molasses,  1  lb.;  silage,  51  lbs.; 
second  cutting  alfalfa  hay,  12  lbs. 
Total  feed,  81  lbs. 

As  soon  as  I  got  my  figures  together 
as  presented  above,  I  was  struck  with 
one  point  which  seemed  to  stand  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  With  a  range  in 
production  of  from  35  to  73.9  lbs.  there 
was  a  range  in  amount  of  grain  fed  of 
hut  3  lbs.  In  my  judgment  the  cows  are 


loyalty  has  been  manifested  in  most 
parts  of  the  territory.  Men  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  thinking  these  days,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  more  they  think 
the  more  sure  most  men  are  that  the 
only  fair  thing,  the  only  reasonable 
thing  to  do  is  to  hold  true  to  the  pool¬ 
ing  method  of  marketing  milk. 

President  Vincent,  of  the  Broome 
County  Dairymen’s  League,  could  not 
have  given  better  advice  on  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  that  organization  than  he  did 
at  the  recent  meeting  held  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  “Think  it  all  through  to  the  end,” 
he  said.  “Then  if  you  do  really  believe 
that  it  is  for  your  best  interest  and  the 
best  good  of  us  all  that  you  withdraw, 
then  do  so.  But  I  believe  that  if  you  do 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  think  things 
through,  you  will  see  that  your  best 
good  will  be  served  by  staying  with  the 
organization.’’ 

Some  Good  Coming  from  It 

One  good  thing  is  coming  from  the 
agitation  of  the  pooling  and  the  non¬ 
pooling  question.  Men  are  learning  to 
think  for  themselves  as  they  have  not 
lately  done  on  any  subject  which  has 
been  presented  to  them.  They  are  at¬ 
tending  meetings  where  reliable  men 
speak;  they  are  reading  everything 
they  can  get,  and  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  with  all  phases  of  this  important 
matter.  Where  in  the  beginning  few 
understood  the  real  meaning  of  the 
pooling  system,  now  practically  every 
farmer  has  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
the  advantages  such  a  cooperative  work 
affords. 

Still  another  favorable  result  is  be¬ 
ing  gained.  Men  have  more  faith  in 
each  other.  More  and  more  the  spirit 
of  animosity  that  for  a  time  seemed  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  some  poolers 
and  non-poolers  toward  one  another  is 
passing  away.  This  is  right.  After 
all,  it  is  a  matter  of  business  with  us 
all.  We  cannot  all  look  at  any  subject 
exactly  alike.  The  best  thing,  the  right 
thing,  is  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
farmers  never  are  so  strong  as  when 
they  stand  together — get  together  and 
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Easy 

to 

Clean 


TEN 

Months  to  Pay^ 

You  don’t  risk  a 
penny  when  you 
f  order  this  close 
skimminf;,  new 

Improved  Sattley  MMW  (2) 

Cream  Separator  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  ■ 

Co.  If  yon  do  not  ■ 
find  it  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  you  can  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and 
get  your  money  .We  will  let  you  test  it,  prove  it  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

See  for  yourself  how  the  Extra  cream  yon  get 
soon  pays  for  the  Sattley.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  theWorld, 
and  sold  direct  to  you  at  our  new 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don’t  bay  a  separator  until  you  write  for  our  bis  PflEE 
Catalogue.  Get  our  Low  Prices  and  Eaay  Torma  first. 
Postal  brings  it  by  return  mail.  Write  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO. 

DaeLBOA 

Chleaso.  Kanu.CIty,  St.  Paul,  Ft.  Worth,  Portla«tl,Ora. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  tnanto  tighten  its  hoops — it’s  easy. 

One  place  to 
do  It — from  the 
door-front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla — it's 
worthtrusting. 

Send  for  our  big 
1923  catalog 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  B 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Q/*  ON 

u?w?d  trial 

Jhnexlcxj/ix 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
♦24.96.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines,  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS, 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  uslntf  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Writeforbooklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNp  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


Y  E  s 

I  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

lifl!  Ibf  Creamery  Package  Mfc-Co. 
West  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


stand  together  is  the  only  watchword 
that  will  bring  us  out  right. 

The  farmers  of  our  day  do  not  so 
much  need  instruction  along  definite 
lines  of  farming.  What  they  do  need 
is  inspiration.  The  man  who  can  give 
that  is  a  public  benefactor.— E.  L.  V. 


MANY  BILLS  AGAINST  FILLED 
MILK 

Filled  milk  and  false  advertising  bills 
will  be  introduced  in  eighteen  State 
legislatures  this  winter,  according  to 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  The  filled  milk  bills  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  milk 
within  the  State,  and  the  false  advertis¬ 
ing  bills  prohibit  the  use  of  dairy  terms, 
dairy  cow  pictures  and  the  names  of 
dairy  cattle  breeds  in  the  advertising 
of  butter  substitutes. 

States  in  which  the  two  bills  will  be 
introduced  are  Connecticut,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Ohio  and  New  York  have  enacted 
filled  milk  bills  and  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania  have  enacted  butter  ad¬ 
vertising  bills. 

Agricultural  commissioners,  State 
dairy  associations  and  Farm  Bureaus 
of  the  various  States  favor  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Voigt  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the 
Senate,  prohibits  the  shipment  of  filled 
milk  in  inter-state  commerce  and  for¬ 
bids  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  only. 


SYRACUSE  WINS  DAIRY 
CONGRESS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Association  received  in¬ 
vitations  from  fifteen  cities  to  hold 
the  Dairy  Show  of  1923  with  them, 
and  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
decided  upon  any  one  of  them  as  the 
place  to  go,  but  there  were  many  things 
to  consider,  the  larger  things  being  the 
necessity  for  an  Eastern  location,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place; 
next,  the  physical  equipment  for  hous¬ 
ing  the  Show,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  facilities  for  reasonably 
housing  the  people  in  a  manner  credit¬ 
able  to  the  city  and  to  the  Exposition, 
and  then,  the  still  greater  thing  than 
all  of  these — ^the  place  from  where 
the  great  message  for  better  agricul¬ 
ture  and  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  could  be  sent  out  from,  hoping 
for  the  greatest  results. 

The  men  who  urged  the  coming  of 
the  Show  to  New  York  State,  were 
seemingly  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  the  men  were,  who,  in  1916  urged 
the  coming  of  the  Show  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  _  the  country  needed  it  for 
its  inspirational  value  for  a  better  .agri¬ 
culture  and  better  dairying;  and  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  a  farm 
in  New  York  State,  with  buildings  and 
soil  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  a  farm 
in  the  Central  West,  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  /  one-half  of  what  the 
same  would  sell  for  in  the  Central 
West,  with  the  tremendous  markets  of 
the  East  available  to  the  producer, 
there  must  be  some  reasonable  work 
that  our  organization  can  perform  to 
help  correct  this  condition ;  and  so,  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  World’s  Dairy  Show, 
a  World’s  Dairy  Congress,  and  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  dairy  industry — all  coming  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  October  6  to  13,  to 
do  for  that  section  of  country  just 
what  the  people  of  that  section  may  be 
willing  to  take  from  this  Exposition 
and  Conventions. 

If  the  leaders  of  agricultural  en¬ 
deavor  in  the  East  realize  just  what 
^nefits  they  can  secure  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  Show  toward  rebuilding 
agriculture  and  dignifying  the  calling, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  enthusiastic 
support  and  cooperation  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Show;  if  they  do  not,  then 
no  gain  will  be  made  from  the  trip. 

We  hope  to  make  this  year’s  Show 
the  greatest  of  all  Dairy  Shows  ever 
held  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  ask 
the  most  earnest  and  cordial  support 
of  all  of  the  business  and  industrial 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  Edst,  that 
we  may  do  the  greater  good  for  that 
section. — W.  E,  Skinner. 


There  are  now  more  than 
1 0,000 De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  group 
of  users  of  any  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  more  satisfied. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  in 
view  of  the  fa6t  that  these  milkers 
were  introduced  and  sold  during 
the  worst  financial  depression  the 
country  has  ever  known — when  no 
equipment  of  any  kind  was  pur¬ 
chased  except  that  which  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
would  make  and  save  money. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has 
proved  in  a  striking  way  that  it 
is  a  necessity  on  every  farm  where 
ten  or  more  cows  are  milked,  and 
that  it  will  save  and  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time. 

Many  cows  milked  the  De  Laval 
way  have  made  splendid  records, 
most  notable  of  which  is  Orndyke 
Pietertje  Korndyke,  owned  by 


Mr.  R.  R,  Stevens  of  Bowman- 
viUe,  Ontario,  who  has  just  re¬ 
cently  made  a  world’s  record  in 
the  305-day  class.  Owners,  almost 
without  exception,  state  they  get 
more  milk  with  a  De  Laval,  with, 
the  same  cows  and  feed,  than 
with  any  other  method  of  milk¬ 
ing,  either  hand  or  machine. 

More  than  this,  some  of  the  best 
certified  milk  today  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  De  Laval,  proving 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
highest  grade  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  it 
can  produce  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  at  great  saving  in  time  and 
labor.  It  increases  production  and 
cuts  the  cost  of  production.  It  is 
bound  to  make  more  profit  and 
put  more  satisfaction  in  the  dairy 
business.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


The  De  LavBj  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadwar  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Somer  nr  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


^Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering, 
Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog 

CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Norwich,  N.Y. 
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'fre^-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


80  pager  chock  foil  of  information  aboot  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  health;  and  how  to  make  them  pa;.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Confce;’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  ;on.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pa;  postage. 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEV  CO.  6576  Innhrai.  ClsnlttS,  QMs 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Roilurav  Moil  riorirc  —Start  $13.3  month:  expen.ses  paid. 
luUlTraJr  IWOII  VilCIKS  Specimen  examination  mieHtions 
free.  COLUMBUS  INSTITUTE,  A-7,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WANTED 

Railway  Mail  Clerks 
$1600  to  $2300  Year 

MEN— BOYS  18  TO  35 

SHOULD  WRITE  IMMEDIATELY 
BIG  CHANCE  FOR  FARMERS 


Steady  Work 

No  Layoffs  Paid  Vacations 

Common  education  sufficient 
Send  coupon  today - 


^  frsoklin  Institute,  Dept.  P-207.  Rochester,  New  York 
^  Sirs  :  Send  me,  without  charge,  (1)  Sample 
/  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions;  (2) 
List  of  Giovernment  jobs  obtainable;  (3)  Hend  sani- 


^  pie  coaching  lessoa.s  and  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a 


position. 


Name 


-SURE  ✓  Address 
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THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


=Classified  Advertising  B,ates== 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts. as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


n^r  Advertisements  Guaranteed  ^ 

■The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■=:The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sellzr 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
.  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that,. 

REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  purebred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  :  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  ROCKS,  E.  B.  Thompson’s  Strain ; 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  State  College 
Record  Flock.  Cockerels,  chicks,  eggs.  Range 
and  pen  matings.  Reasonable.  FRANCIS 
BEHAN,  Sabula,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 
$8  and  $10  each.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels,  $5  each.  MRS.  J.  G.  PAVEK, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  from  Pure  Bred,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Fine 
breeding  males  reasonable.  L.  D.  CLARK, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  MORE  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK¬ 
ERELS  $2.50  each  ;  cocks  $5  each,  also  Buff 
Orpington  Cockerels  $2.50  each.  J.  T.  EAGAN, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


184-ACRE  FARM — Suitable  for  truck  farm¬ 
ing  ;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit  and  peaches  ;  one 
mile  from  State  road,  near  Lake  Chautauqua. 
B.  S.  JOHNSON,  Dewittville,  Chautauqua  Lake, 
New  York. 


JERSEY  FARM,  252  acres,  latest  facilities, 
best  cattle,  machinery  and  Fordson  tractors. 
15-room  house ;  good  opportunity  for  summer 
resort.  Care  of  H.  &  S.,  STATION  F,  Box  139, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acre  grain,  dairy  farm,  75 
level,  fertile,  tillable,  $4,500;  terms.  A.  J. 
SBELYE,  owner,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  ;  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  plants ; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  roots;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants ;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  shap- 
dragon,  verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants  ; 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs ; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  course  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  Pupils 
receive  maintenance,'  uniform  and  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY 
FOR  W'OMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New- York. 

_ _ _ » _ _ 

ALL  men.  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK--Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  parcales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


RiAW  FURS  .  AND  TRAPPERY 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthiy.  SIL- 
VBRBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e.  Dracut,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  sampies.  TRAVERS-  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner.  Mass. 


NAME  YOUR  FARM — And  use  Printed  Sta¬ 
tionery.  100  Letterheads  and  100  Envelopes, 
$1.50.  HICKSVILLE  PRINTING  CO.,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  1 


PJlINTING — -1,000  envelopes,  noteheads  or 
cards  $2.75  postpaid.  Samples  and  price  list 
free.  ANDERSON  PRESS,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS — Get  our  free  booklet  and  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  sound  healthy  Ferrets.  W.  A. 
JEWETT  &  SONS,  vRochester,  O. 


'  BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  BUY  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
of  Indebtedness.  BOX  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Water  Supply  Problems 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDB  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


DARK  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS. 
Owen  Farm  Strain,  $3  to  $4  each.  HUBERT 
C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.  ^ 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND 
RED  COCKERELS,  $3.00  each.  CARL 
HUGHSTON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Exclusively  Poertner  strain  sturdy  farm  raised. 
I.  B.  ZOOK,  Ronks,  Pa. 


DARK  RED  S.  C.  R.  I.  COCKERELS  from 
extra  good  laying  strain.  MRS.  A.  G.  CARL¬ 
SON,  SinclairvUie,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Tor- 
mohlen  overlay  strain.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa.  j _ 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hens, 
2  years  breeders,  $8  each.  Cyphers  Incubator, 
390  eggs  used,  good  condition,  f.  o.  b.  R.  R. 
station,  $23.  WANTED  Cannopee  Coal  Brood¬ 
ers.  P.  O.  BOX  178,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  ffize  and 
quality  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write,  WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOUTH  BRONZE  TOIiS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  gtanfordville,  N.  Y\ _ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  MRS.  L.  J. 
CLOSE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Particular,  clean,  single  young 
man  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  fine  registered 
Ayrshires.  First-class  milker.  No  tobacco  or 
profanity.  Bright,  active,  good  worker.  State 
salary  wanted,  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  If  married,  wife  to  take  position  house¬ 
work.'  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


TEN  MARRIED  MEN  and  families  wanted. 
Tobacco  Plantation  ;  work  year  around  for  all. 
House  and  garden.  Also  twenty  single  men. 
Write  us.  AMERICAN  SUMATRA  TOBACCO 
CO.,  Tolland  St.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED — Big  money,  selling 
candy ;  highest  grade  assorted  box  for  50  cents, 
or  sample  Molasses  Cocoanut  Bar  for  10  cents 
postpaid.  CHARLES  H.  REGENNAS,  Lititz,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  farm  work 
Guernsey  dairy  farm ;  one  who  can  run 
‘  ir  L.  D.  GALE  &  SON,  Mayville,  Chau- 
“  Ce.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you'  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Russets.  ERWIN  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY — Delivered  to 
I  postal  zone ;.  5-lb:  pail  clover,  $1.10  ;  buck- 
heat,  $1  ;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  and  $1.80  ;  60-lb. 
in,  $8.50  and  $7.25  ;  160-lb.  keg  delivered  by 
eight,  11  cents  and  10  cents  per  lb.  N.  L. 
nr'srn’MS  Vonioo  P.enter  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Purity  guaranteed,  box  of  four 
ten  pound  pails,  here,  clover-basswood,  $5.60  ; 
buckwheat  $4.80;  60  pound  cans  $7.80  and 
$6  30.  Ten  pounds  prepaid,  3rd.  zone,  $2.05  ; 
buckwheat  $1.80.  WILCOX  APIARIES, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1  ;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  ;  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


CATTLE 


MUST  SELL  24  Registered  Holstein  heifers, 
from  3  months  to  2  years  old.  R.  L.  BET- 
TINGER  &  SON,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE. — One  hundred  Delaine  ewes  ;  two 
to  four  years  old  ;  bred  to  lamb  1st  of  May. 
Also  carload  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes.  CHAS. 
W.  BIRGE,  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


'ARM  DOGS — English  shepherds,  pups  and 
wu  dogs  guaranteed  heel  drivers,  natural 
inct  to  handie  cattle.  Credit  given  if  re- 
W  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— 
■own  Collies  and  Airdales.  McCULLOCH, 
irmingdale,  N.  J. 


STANCHIONS 


JMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub- 
3  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
[B,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


Will  you  please  give  me  advice  what  I  could 
do  to  get  the  water  up  from  my  spring  which 
is  about  85  feet  from  the  house  and  12  feet 
below  the  level.  I  dug  a  hole  5  feet  deep  and 
stoned  up  like  a  well.  There  is  not  enough 
flow  for  a  hydraulic  ram. — G.  K.,  New  York. 

IT  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  give  the  best 
advice  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  because 
we  do  riot  know  all  of  the  local  par¬ 
ticulars.  Probably  the  simplest  thing 
is  to  intall  a  suction  pump  to  draw  it 
up,  operated  either  by  windmill,  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  or  electricity.  A  good 
pump  ought  to  do  this  all  right  if  the 
total  vertical  raise  is  only  12  feet.  You 
can  keep  the  pump  operating  for  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  get  the  necessary  supply. 

Your  spring  seems  to  have  a  very 
small  flow.  Is  there  some  way  in  which 
you  could  increase  this  flow  so  that  you 
would  have  a  large  supply  of  water 
available.  Sometimes  the  use  of  a 
small  amount  of  explosive  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  spring  will  open  up  a 
strata  a  little  so  that  the  water-flow  is 
increased.  Of  course,  this  has  to  be 
handled  very  carefully,  and  it  might 
not  be  a  desirable  thing  to  experiment. 


SIZE  OF  PIPE;  COST  OF 
INSTALLATION 

I  have  a  spring  100  rods  away  from  my 
buildings.  The  spring  is  about  15  feet  higher 
than  the  barn.  What  size  pipe  should  I  nse  in 
order  to  get  water  enough  for  40  head  of 
cattle.  Could  you  give  me  an  estimate  on  cost, 
and  could  this  water  be  siphoned  on  this  15- 
foot  head? — A.  B.  F.,  New  York. 

With  a  spring  located  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  you  certainly  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  get  a  good  water  supply  to 
your  buildings.  The  15-foot  head  will 
give  you  a  pressure  of  about  six 
pounds,  allowing  for  friction  in  the 
pipe,  and  this  will  be  enough  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  water  all  through  the  build¬ 
ings,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  do 
not  attempt  to  raise  it  higher  than  the 
spring  itself.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  use  a  one-inch  pipe  to  get  the 
water  into  your  barn.  A  smaller  pipe 
would  probably  do  it,  but  there  is  a 
chance  of  deposition  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  pipe  which  would  form  a  scale, 
thus  reducing  its  effective  diameter. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  just  what  you 
mean  by  siphoning  the  water  on  this 
15-foot  head.  With  the  spring  high¬ 
er  than  the  barn,  there  is  no  need 
of  siphoning,  since .  gravity  itself  will 
cause  the  water  to  flow  directly  to  the 


bam.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned, 

I  would  not  want  to  guess  at  this,  as  so 
much  will  depend  on  local  conditions. 
You  will  have  to  put  the  pipe  below 
ground,  and,  of  course,  get  it  deep 
enough  so  that  it  won’t  freeze.  The 
spring  should  be  protected  with  a  con¬ 
crete  curb.  All  these  things  are  vari¬ 
able  in  cost,  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  get  an  estimate  from  your  local 
contractor.  _ 

GOOD  LAYOUT  FOR  POWER 
PLANT 

I  have  a  very  desirable  site  on  a  small  stream 
to  Install  a  water  power  electric  plant  for 
lights  and  power.  What  quantity  of  water 
will  be  required  with  a  head  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  or  more  if  necessary  (ten  or  twelve  feet 
can  be  obtained  with  very  little  expense)  to 
operate  a  IV2  K.  W.  110-volt  generator?  What 
kind  and  size  wheel  should  be  used? — A.  K,, 
Ohio. 

With  a  fall  of  10  or  12  feet  and  any¬ 
thing  like  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
it  will  be  easy  to  develop  plenty  of 
power  to  supply  electricity  for  all  small 
power  uses  about  the  home.  With  a 
fall  of  12  feet,  allowing  for  some  de¬ 
duction  on  account  of  loss  of  efficiency 
in  power  transmission,  you  will  need 
a  flow  of  approximately  50  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute.  Of  course,  the  great¬ 
er  the  fall  in  excess  of  12  feet  and  the 
greater  the  flow  in  excess  of  50  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  the  greater  will  be 
your  power  developed. 

In  this  installation,  I  think  a  rather 
broad-bladed  over-shot  wheel  would 
probably  be  the  most  satisfactory.  As 
in  many  other  cases  where  an  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  size  is  being  male,  it  -would 
be  very  much  worth  while  to  have  a 
water  power  expert  look  over  the  loca¬ 
tion.  He  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
place  for  putting  in  the  dam,  construct¬ 
ing  the  dam  itself,  arranging  the  wheel, 
power  house,  and  the  other  engineering 
features.  _ 


To  Prevent  Freezing — The  proper 
and  most  convenient  way  to  prevent 
freezing  of  drinking  water  in  winter 
is  to  empty  the  drinking  vessel  each 
night  before  dark.  If  the  cool  weather 
comes  down  too  rapidly  apd  the  water 
in  the  Vessel  becomes  frozen,  a  conve¬ 
nient  method  is  to  invert  the  drinking 
fountain  and  to  pour  a  little  hot  wa'-jr 
on  the  outside.  The  ice  melts  arounh 
the  edge  and  the  lump  drops  out. ' 
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Herein  is  a  live  new  literature, 
when  the  man  who  owns  the 
farm,  lives  on  it  and  works  it, 
shall  write  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  full  heart,  giving  us 
an  artistic  product. 

THE  COW 

BY, 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

Price  of  Illustrated  Edition,  ^1.50 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64^6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  menand  women), robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered;  or  wo 
can  make  your  hides  into  Oak  Tanned 
Harness  or  Slaughter  Solo  or  Belt  Leath¬ 
er;  your  oalfskine  into  Shoo  Leather, 
colors  Gun  Metal,  Mahogany  Kussetor 
lighter  shade.  Calfskins  tanned  in  the 
lighter  shades  of  shoe  leather,  also 
make  elegant  stiind  and  table  covers; 
great  for  birthday,  wedding  and  holi¬ 
day  gifts,! 

LET  US  FIX  YOUR 
WORN  FURS 

fashion,  repair  and  reshape  them  if 
needed.  Furs  are  very  light  weight.! 
therefore  it  would  cost  but  little  to 
send  them  in  to  us  by  Parcel  Post  for  our  esilmalo  of 
cost,  then  we  will  hold  them  aside  awaiting  your  ds- 
cision.  Any  estimate  we  make  calls  for  our  host  work. 

Our  lllusirated  catalog  and  styla  book  combined  gives 
a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
gnd  care  for  hides.  About  our  sefo  dyoing  procose  on 
cow  and  horse  hides,  calf  and  fur  skins.  About  dressing 
fine  fur  skins  and  making  them  into  neckpieces,  muSs 
and  garments.  About  our  sharp  reduction  In  menu*' 
faeturing  prices.  About  Taxidermy  and  Head  Mounting. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester*  N.  Y* 

WE  TAN  THEM  —YOU  WEAR  THEM 

— YOTO  OWN  HORSE  /S.  'S  AND  COW  HIDES 


Stylish,  garments,  warm  and  dur¬ 
able,  made  to  order  from  HORSE, 
COW  or  fur-bearing  animals.  Gloves 
and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Save  50  to  75  per 
cent.  We  tan  them-you  wear 
them. 

Eur  garments  repaired 
and  remodelled. 

Free  32p  Catalogue.  How 

to  prepare  skins;  shows 
styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning.  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


ROCH¬ 
ESTER  FUR 
DRESSINQ  00. 


662  WEST 
END  AVE. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. ' 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mitten*  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and-  Price  List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References — Citizens  State  Bank, 
Milford,  lud. 

MILFORD  kOBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  Milford,  Ind. 


Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best  be 
reached  through  a  live  medium.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULT- 
UHIST  bring  substantial  results  from  both 
near  and  far. 


RIFLEJVND  500  BUCKSHOTS 


^  pow«rfa1,  BOTB'Bbot  ri0«  PRCE  for 
eelUnff  onl7  25pkRM.  fancy  Post  Cards  OR 
^  25  larste  pictures  at  10c.  Order  today*  Extra  Prizo 

fororomptne,,.  BftTES  MFB.  CO.  DEPT.  261  CHICA80 

mULTRY,  PIGEONS  and  BABY  CHICKS  far 
PROFIT  Foy’s  big  book— an  Encyclopedia  of 
|Poaltry  information.  Many  colored  plates.  Writ* 
'ton  by  a  man  who  know*.  Low  price*  on  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders,  Baby  Chicks,  Fowls  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Wnte.  Sent  for  6  cents. 
FRANK  FOY  Boxll4  Clinton,  Iowa 

PATENTS  -  trademarks 

PROCURED  -  *  REGISTERED  - 

A  comprehensive*  experienced*  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
development  of  your  ideas*  Booklet  of  information*  advice  and 
form  for  disclosing^  idea*  free  oiCrequest.  RICHARD  B*  OWENf 
OWEN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Neural  LeafTobacco  ““I; 

"  $2.00;  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 
TOBACCO  GROWERS'  UNION,  Murray.  Ky, 

.  WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran* 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  SpringBeM,  lUiaoi*. 


Meeting  Market  Problems 

How  American  Agriculturist  Can  Help  You 


A  LARGE  number  of  letters  have 
been  received  from  farmps  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  editorial  offering  to  do 
what  we  could  to  to  help  farmers  with 
their  market  problems.  We  cannot  do 
the  impossible,  but  we  think  we  can 
help  in  many  cases  by  giving  you  spec¬ 
ial  information  that  is  otherwise^  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  We  are  publishing  a 
few  of  the  letters  here  to  show  you  the 
type  of  market  help  which  American 
Agriculturist  is  furnishing  and  to  give 
you  through  these  letters  some  hints 
that  may  apply  to  your  own  problem. 

What  About  Private  Trade  P 

My  sons  have  gone  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  not  fancy,  but  for  eggs  and  raising 
broilers.  They  are  at  this  time  getting 
from  forty  to  fifty  dozen  white  eggs  daily 
and  are  getting  53c  at  the  door  this  week. 
They  had  been  shipping  to  New  York  for 
years,  hut  there  are  times  when  the  New 
York  market  is  bad.  Can  you  locate  some 
good  private  trade  for  us?  Goods  are  strictly 
fresh  ill  every  way. 

We  have  many  requests  from  ship¬ 
pers  to  suggest  to  them  a  “good  private 
trade”  for  their  eggs,  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  unless  the  shipper 
is  very  close  to  the  city  where  he  can 
come  in  personally  and  establish  his  con¬ 
tacts  and  check  up  on  anything  that  goes 
wrong,  it  is  inadvisable  to  try  to  ship  to 
private  dealers.  The  ^eat  difficulty 
comes  in  their  unreliability  as  to  credit 
and  the  fact  that  such  an  outlet  is  very 
uncertain.  Whenever  private  buyers 
can  do  better  by  buying  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market,  than  taking  your  goods, 
they  are  likely  to  reject  it  or  refuse  to 
pay  you  the  price  you  think  you  should 
get,  whereas  if  you  ship  to  a  licensed 
and  bonded  commission  merchant  he  is 
required  to  return  to  you  the  actual 
amount  for  which  your  eggs  sell.  The 
commission  business  has  been  of  bad 
repute  because  of  the  bad  practices  of 
many  men  in  the  trade,  but  there  are 
some  firms  who  would  look  after  your 
interests  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  would  advise  you  to  study  your 
nearby  market  carefully  and  compare 
prices  with  the  net  returns  that  you 
would  get  from  shipping  to  a  large 
market.  If  you  are  getting  locally, 
53c  per  dozen  under  present  market¬ 
ing  conditions,  you  could  not  hope  to 
do  any  better  by  shipping  to  any  large 
market  in  the  country. 

Shipping  Veal  Calves 

I  saw  a  paragraph  on  editorial  page  of 
American  Agriculturist  about  the  service 
you  were  giving  in  regard  to  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  some  distance  from  railroad 
station  and  I  wish  to  deal  with  veal  calves. 
The  calf  buyers  that  come  from  town  pay 
low  prices  because  there  is  not  much  com¬ 
petition.  I  am  discouraged  with  the  low  price 
of  calves  and  the  high  price  of  feeds.  If 
I  dressed  the  calves  at  home  could  you  find 
a  reliable  market  and  one  that  pays  fair 
prices?  We  would  have  about  twenty  calves 
per  year  as  our  dairy  is  not  real  large.' 

You  might  very  well  tiy  dressing 
your  calves  at  home  and  shipping  them 
either  to  New  York  City  or  Newark. 
It  is  always  advisable  for  a  farmer  to 
study  his  nearest  markets  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  large  wholesale  markets 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is 
advisable  for  him  to  ship  to  a  large 
market.  Your  nearness  to  New  York, 
however,  would  seem  to  make  it  very 
safe  to  attempt  shipping  there. 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  you  a  set  of 
instructions  for  the  dressing  of  calves. 
I  am  also  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  a  list  of  Licensed  and  Bonded 
Commission  Merchants  in  New  York 
State. 

Commission  receivers  in  New  Jersey 
are  not  licensed  and  bonded  by  the 
State  as  they  are  in  New  York,  but 
the  Adam  Hebeler  &  Company  have 
the  highest  financial  rating  of  any 
commission  merchants  in  Newark.  If 
there  is  any  further  information  we 
can  get  for  you,  please  write  to  us. 

Markets  for  Eggs,  Pigs  and  Calves 

Saw  your  notice  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  better  marketing.  I  am  very  much 
interested.  We  do  not  seem  to  get  the 
right  prices  for  sorted  eggs,  also  have  pigs 
and  calves  to  market.  Will  you  kindly  send 
me  information? 

We  have  sent  you  under  seperate 
cover  a  list  of  Licensed  and  Bonded 
Commission  Merchants  in  New  York 
State.  Before  you  ship  to  any  of  these 
firms  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 


them  directly  to  get  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  and  find  out  whether  they  wish 
to  receive  your  products.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  send  notice  by  mail  at  the 
same  time  you  ship. 

Enclosed  are  instructions  on  the 
dressing  of  calves.  In  dressing  small 
pigs  be  sure  to  turn  their  feet  up  and 
put  skivers  in.  Leave  the  head  on  and 
the  hearts  and  livers  in,  and  wrap  in 
heavy  parchment  paper.  The  Health 
Department  of  the  Qity  of  New  York 
has  to  inspect  any  dressed  meats  re- 
.ceived  here  before  they  are  sold,  and 
a  nominal  fee  of  40  or  60c  is  charged 
for  this  inspection  to  the  shipper. 

We  are  also  sending  a  copy  of  the 
Daily  Market  Report  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  which  you  can  obtain  without  cost 
on  application  to  that  Department  at 
90  West  Broadway,  New  York  City.  If 
you  will  write  us  more  specific  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  quantities  and  kind  of 
produce  you  have  to  market,  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  help  we  can 
in  marketing  them  profitably. 

A  Plan  for  Small  Egg  Skippers 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  Market  Ser- 
vlbe  plan.  We  farmers  out  here  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  disposing  of  our  eggs,  most 
of  our  stores  will  not  accept  them  in  trade 
for  groceries.  So  we  are  somewhat  baffled  to 
know  just  how  to  dispose  of  them  at  any 
advantage.  Most  of  us  have  not  enough  hens 
to  ship  a  crate  a  week.  Could  you  suggest 
us  a  plan  whereby  four  of  us  could  cooperate 
to  ship  a  crate  or  more  each  -week  from  our 
neighborhood.  Please  send  me  egg  prices  on 
whites  and  browns  and  mixed  eggs.  Please 
inform  me  on  rates  for  shipping  and  the 
beat  place  to  get  crates  and  what  they  cost 
and  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  returna, 
shipped  from  Oakwood,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 
to  -New  York? 

We  would  suggest  that  you  and  your 
neighbors  assemble  your  eggs  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  sort  them  up  very 
carefully  as  to  size  and  color  of  shell, 
also  candle  them  and  grade  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  freshness.  You  ought  really 
to  ship  twice  a  week  in  order  to  get 
your  eggs  to  market  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition.  You  can  obtain  from  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  the  bulletin  “How  to  Candle 
Eggs”  and  also  the  bulletin  on  market¬ 
ing  eggs.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  go  through  any  special  formality 
in  organizing  to  ship  cooperatively  as 
long  as  there  are  only  a  few  of  you 
who  know  each  other  very  well,  and 
you  can  handle  the  business  without  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

It  would  be  advisable,  however,  that 
those  of  you  who  agree  to  ship  together 
draw  up  a  definite  written  agreement 
and  sign  it,  covering  just  what  you 
propose  to  do,  and  agreeing  to  al^ide 
by  the  decision  of  the  person  designated 
to  do  the  candling  or  packing  or  by 
the  majority  of  you  as  to  the  grading 
of  your  eggs.  ^  With  each  lot  of  eggs 
that  you  receive  and  pack,  you  give 
the  individual  producer  a  receipt  for 
the  number  of  eggs  of  each  different 
grade  that  he  delivers.  Then  when  you 
get  your  returns  from  the  market  you 
can  divide  up  those  returns  according 
to  the  number  of  eggs  of  each  kind 
delivered  by  each  poultryman.  If  one 
person  looks  after  the  packing  and 
shipping  of , the  eggs  he  should  be  paid 
a  nominal  amount  to  cover  the  time  re¬ 
quired.  Usually  cooperative  endeavors 
fail  ^  if  they  depend  upon  voluntary 
service.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for 
you  to  do  this  however  at  a  very  small 
cost  per  dozen. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  demand 
of  the  firm  that  handles  your  eggs  in 
the  market,  definite  criticism  as  to  how 
you  can  improve  the  quality.  New 
York  is  the  finest  market  in  the  country 
for  fancy  eggs,  but  it  is  often  over¬ 
supplied  with  ordinary  grades. 

Your  express  rate  per  case  of  eggs 
from  Oakwood  to  New  York  City  is 
approximately  76c. 


When  Tacking  Eggs  in  Cases 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  shippers 
that  NEWSPAPERS  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  USED  IN  PLACE  OF  FLATS  OR 
AS  PADS.  It  pays  to  buy  new  flats  and 
fillers  and  new  clean  excelsior  pads.  If 
you  do  not  know  where  to  get  them, 
write  the  Market  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


After 
30  Days 

Free  Trial 


Th«  BsIa^ad 
M«Iott«  SeDB- 
rator  —  with 
wondsrful 
Self  •  Balanc- 
ioR  Bowl.  No 
other  ilka  It. 


80  days’  free  trial— then,  if 
ntiffled,  only  $7.60  and  a  few 

-  AND— th* 

Melott* 
S. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  M— write. 

Caution! 

thowe  that  vibration  of 
th*  bowl  e*n*M  «r«a*i 
watUf  The  Melotto  bowl' 

I*  eelf-halaneing.  Posltivelr 
OMUiot  get  ottt  of  b*lana* 
therefore  emnnot  vibrato. 
Can’t  remix  cream  with  milk. 
tike  Melott*  ha»  won  Mi 
^ond  and  InUmationaX 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat¬ 
alog  containing  fall  description 
of  thii  Wonderful  cream  aeparator 
and  the  atoty  of  M.  Julea  Melotta, 
Ita  Inyentor.  Don’t  boy  any  aep* 
irator  until  9Wti  bmro  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Melotto  and  da- 
talla  of  our  16-yaar  euarantaa  which 
lalDfialtaly  atrabwarthaa  anyaejj^ 
orator  ewarantaa.  Writ#  TODAY* 


jkunt  so  sully. 

bowl  rain*  M  *>*n- 
vie*  after  yon  atop 
cranking  unltM  yon 
apply  brak*.  M* 
other  aeparator 
need*  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  fa  sor#** 
Iain  Itn«a. 


ThsMnlotts  Ssparator.H.  B.  BaB*on, 
Oagtteoes.  nss  W.lSthatraU,  CtH*ago,llt 


GLOBE  SILOS 

Give  La$ting  Satisfaction 


The  GLOBE  Silo  with  its 
exclusive  exteusion  roof 
enables  more  silage  to  be 
stored  than  in  any  other 
similar  sized  silo.  Adjust¬ 
able  door  frame  provides 
against  swelling  or  shrink¬ 
ing.  Patent  fastener  on  each 
door  becomes  the  r^ng  of  a 
convenient  ladder.  Adjusta¬ 
ble  hoops  together  with  ad¬ 
justable  door  frame  make 
the  GLOBE  Silo  absolutely 
air-tight — there  is  no  waste^ 
or  spoilage. 

Only  carefully  selected 
Oregon  fir  and  Canadian 
spruce  are  used  in  Globe 
Silos.  All  metal  parts  are 
made  from  finest  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Globe  Silos  give  perfect  satisfaction 
for  a  generation  or  more.  They  are  the  result  of  50 
years’  practical  experience. 

Prices:  $3.00  per  ton  capacity  and  up,  according 
to  size. 

Send  for  our  catalog.  Also  ask  for  agency 
proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  105,  UnadiUa,  N.  Y. 


Reduces  Strained,  Pufiy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to 


use.  $2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  a  od  Book  5  R  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.,  379  Temple  St.,  Spriacfield,  Mat*. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


roR 

BooMet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

WiURnm 
Yomr  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita^ 

BE  NO  TODAY  J 
AGENTS 
WANTED^ 

RINERU  REAVE  RERIEDT  CO.^  4Si'Four<h  Vie.,  Plttsburc,  f» 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  PacLige  suffident 

for  ordinary  oasei 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO..  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Free  Catalog 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagrons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  M 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
ft  today. 

EleckieWhnICo. 

2  ilnSL.«iriatyJU. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Gianis-By  peter  B.  kyne 


Bryce  laughed.  “Pal,”  he  declared,  “if  you  and  I  have  any  brains,  they  must 
roll  around  in  our  skulls  like  buckshot  in  a  tin  pan.  Here  we’ve  been  sitting 
for  three  months,  or  lying  awake  nights  trying  to  scheme  a  way  out  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  when  if  we’d  had  any  sense  we  would  have  solved  the  problem  long  ago. 
Listen,  now!  When  Bill  Henderson  wanted  to  build  the  logging  railroad  which 
he  afterward  sold  to  Pennington,  and  which  Pennington  is  now  using  as  a  club,  did 
he  have  the  money  to  build  it?” 

“No.” 

“Where  did  he  get  it?” 

“I  loaned  it  to  him.  He  only  had  about  eight  miles  of  road  to  build  then,  so  I 
could  afford  to  accommodate  him.” 

“How  did  he  pay  you  back?” 

“Why,  he  gave  me  a  ten-year  contract  for  hauling  our  logs  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  thousand  feet,  and  I  merely  credited  his  account  with  the  amount  of  the 
freight-bills  he  sent  me  until  he’d  squared  up  the  loan,  principal  and  interest.” 

“Well,  if:  Bill  Henderson  financed  himself  on  that  plan,  why  didn’t  we  think  of 
using,  it  for  financing  a  road  to  parallel  Penning-ton’s?” 

John  Cardigan  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  “By  thunder!  I  never  thought  of  that!” 
“All  right,  John  Cardigan,  continue  to  listen:  to  the  north  of  that  great  block 
of  timber  held  by  you  and  Pennington  lie  the  redwood  holdings  of  the  Trinidad 
Redwood  Timber  Company.” 

“Never  heard  of  them  before.” 


“Well,  timber  away  in  there  in  back 
of  beyond  has  never  been  well  adver¬ 
tised,  because  it  is  regarded  as  prac¬ 
tically  inacessible.  By  extending  his 
logging-road  and  adding  to  his  rolling- 
stock,  Pennington  could  make  it  acces¬ 
sible,  but  he  will  not.  He  figures  on 
buying  it  cheap  when  he  gets  around 
to  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  Trinidad 
Company  cannot  possibly  mill  its  tim¬ 
ber  until  a  railroad  connects  its  hold¬ 
ings  with  the  outside  world.” 

“I  wonder  why  the  blamed  fools  ever 
bought  in  there,  Bryce.” 

“When  they  bought,  it  looked  like  a 
good  buy.  You  will  remember  that 
some  ten  years  ago  a  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  idea  of  building  a 
railroad  from  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon,  on 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  down 
the  Oregon  and  California  coast  to  tap 
the  redwood  belt.” 

“I  remember.  There  was  a  big 
whoop  and  hurrah  and  then  the  engi¬ 
neers  found  that  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  prohibitive.” 

“Well,  before  the  project  died, 
Gregory  and  his  associates  believed  in 
it.  They  decided  to  climb  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  they  quietly  gathered 
together  thirty  thousand  acres  of  good 
stuff  and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for  the 
railroad.  And  they  are  still  waiting. 
Gregory,  by  the  way,  is  the  president 
of  the  Trinidad  Redwood  Timber  Com¬ 
pany.  He’s  an  Edinburgh  man,  and 
the  fly  American  promoters  got  him  to 
put  up  the  price  of  thp  timber  and  then 
mortgaged  their  interests  to  him  as 
security  for  the  advance.  He  fore¬ 
closed  on  their  notes  five  years  ago.” 

“And  there  he  is  with  his  useless 
timber!”  John  Cardigan  murmured 
thoughtfully.  “The  poor  Scotch  sucker!” 

“He  isn’t  poor.  The  purchase  of 
that  timber  didn’t  even  dent  his  bai^k- 
roll.  But  he  would  like  to  sell  his  tim¬ 
ber,  and  being  Scotch,  naturally  he  de¬ 
sires  to -sell  it  at  a  profit.  In  order  to 
create  a  market  for  it,  however,  he  has 
to  have  an  outlet  to  that  market.  We 
supply  the  outlet — with  his  help;  and 
what  happens?  Why,  timber  that  cost 
him  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
thousand  feet  stumpage — will  be  worth 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents — perhaps 
more.” 

The  elder  Cardigan  bent  his  sightless 
gaze  upon  his  son.  “Well,  well,”  he 
cried  impatiently. 

“He  loans  us  the  money  to  build  our 
road.  We  build  it — through  our  tim¬ 
ber  and  into  his.  We  put  up  a  twenty- 
five-years  contract  to  haul  his  logs  to 
tidewater  at  a  base  freight-rate  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  with  an  increase 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  every 
five  years  thereafter,  and  an  option  for 
a  renewal.  We  also  grant  him  per¬ 
petual  booming-space  for  his  logs  in 
the  slough  which  we  own.  In  addition 
we  sell  him,  reasonably,  sufficient  land 
fronting  on  tidewater  to  enable  him  to 
erect  a  sawmill,  lay  out  his  yards,  and 
build  a  dock  out  into  the  deep  water. 

“Thus  Gregory  will  have  an  outlet  to 
his  market  by  water;  and  when  the 
railroad  to  Sequoia  builds  in  from  the 
south,  it  will  connect  with  the  road 
which  we  have  built  from  Sequoia  up 
into  Township  Nine  to  the  north;  hence 
Gregory  will  also  have  an  outlet  to  his 
market  by  rail.” 

“Have  you  talked  with  Gregory?” 
“Yes.  I  met  him  while  I  was  in  San 
Francisco.  Somebody  brought  him  up 


to  a  meeting  of  the  Redwood  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  , Association,  and  I 
pounced  on  him  like  an  owl  on  a 
mouse.” 

John  Cardigan’s  old  hand  came  grop¬ 
ingly  forth  and  rested  affectionately 
upon  his  boy’s.  “What  a  wonderful 
scheme  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago,” 
he  murmured  sadly.  “You  forget,  my 
son,  that  we  cannot  last  in  business 
long  enough  to  get  that  road  built,  even 
though  Gregory  should  agree  to  finance 
the  building.  The  interest  on  our 
bonded  indebtedness  is  payable  on  the 
first - ” 

“We  can  meet  it,  sir.” 

“Aye,  but  we  can’t  meet  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which  we  are  required 
to  pay  in  on  July  first  of  each  year 
toward  the  retirement  of  our  bonds. 
By  super-human  efforts,  we  managed 
to  meet  half  of  it  this  year  and  procure 
an  extension  of  six  months  on  the 
balance  due. 

^^rpHAT  is  Pennington’s  way.  He 

i  plays  with  us  as  a  cat  does  with  a 
mouse.  And  now,  when  we  are  deeper 
in  debt  than  ever,  when  the  market  is 
more  sluggish  than  it  has  been  in  fifteen 
years,  to  hope  to  meet  the  interest  and 
the  next  payment  taxes  my  optimism. 
Bryce,  it  just  can't  be  done.  We’d  have 
our  road  about  half  completed  when 
we’d  bust;  indeed,  the  minute  Penning¬ 
ton  suspected  we  were  paralleling  his 
line,  he’d  choke  off  our  wind.” 

But  Bryce  contradicted  him  earnestly. 
“It  can  be  done,”  he  said.  “Gregory 
knows  our  rating  in  the  reports  of  the 
commercial  agencies  is  a  good  as  it 
ever  was,  and  a  man’s  never  broke  till 
somebody  finds  it  out.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Jf  we  can  start  building  our  road 
and  have  it  half  completed  before 
Pennington  jumps  on  us,  Gregory  will 
simply  have  to  come  to  our  aid  in  self- 
defense.  Once  he  ties  up  with  us,  he’s 
committed  to  the  task  of  seeing  us 
through.” 

John  Cardigan  raised  his  hand. 
“No,”  he  said  firmly,  “I  will  not  allow 
you  to  do  this.  That  way —  that  is 
the  Pennington  method.  We  will  not 
take  advantage  of  this  man  Gregory’s 
faith.  If  he  joins  forces  with  us,  we 
lay  our  hand  on  the  table  and  let  him 
look.” 

“Then  he’ll  never  join  hands  with  us, 
partner.  We’re  done.” 

“We’re  not  done,  my  son.  We  have 
one  alternative,  and  I’m  going  to  take 
it.  Your  mother  would  have  wished 
it  so.” 

“You  don’t  mean - ” 

“Yes,  I  do.  I’m  going  to  sell  Penning¬ 
ton  my  Valley  of  the  Giants.  It  is  my 
personal  property,  and  it  is  not  mort¬ 
gaged.  Pennington  can  never  foreclose 
on  it — and  until  he.  gets  it,  twenty-five 
hundred  acres  of  virgin  timber  on 
Squaw  Creek  are  valueless — ^nay,  a 
source  of  expense  to  him.  Bryce,  he’ll 
pay  the  price,  when  he  knows  I  mean 
business.” 

With  a  gesture  he  waved  aside  argu¬ 
ment,  “Lead  me  to  the  telephone,”  he 
^mmanded;  and  Bryce,  recognizing 
his  unalterable  determination,  obeyed. 

His  father  proceeded'  to  get  the 
Colonel  on  the  wire.  “Pennington,”  he 
said  hoarsely,  “this  is  John  Cardigan 
speaking.  I’ve  decided  to  sell  you  that 
quarter-section  that  blocks  your  timber 
on  Squaw  Creek.” 

“Indeed,”  the  Colonel  purred.  “I  had 


an  idea  you  were  going  to  present  it 
to  the  city  for  a  natural  park.” 

“I’ve  changed  my  mind.  I’ve  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  at  your  last  offer.” 

“I’ve  changed  my  mind,  too.  I’ve  de¬ 
cided  not  to  buy — at  my  last  offer. 
Good-night.” 

Slowly  John  Cardigan  hung  the  re¬ 
ceiver  on  the  hook,  turned  and  groped 
for  his  son.  “Lead  me  upstairs,  son,” 
he  murmured  presently.  “I’m  tired. 
I’m  going  to  bed.” 

WHEN  Colonel  Seth  Pennington 
turned  from  the  telephone  and 
faced  his  niece,  Shirley  read  his  tri¬ 
umph  in  his  face.  “Old  Cardigan  has 
capitulated  at  last,”  he  cried  exultingly. 
“We’ve  played  a  waiting  game  and  I’ve 
won;  he  just  telephoned  to  say  he’d 
accept  my  last  offer  for  his  Valley  of 
the  Giants.” 

“But  you’re  not  going  to  buy  it.  You 
told  him  so.  Uncle  Seth.” 

“Of  course  I’m  not  going  to  buy  it — 
at  my  last  offer.  It’s  worth  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  the  open  market,  and 
once  I  offered  him  fifty  thousand  for 
it.  Now  I’ll  give  him  five.” 

“I  wonder  why  he  wants  to  sell,” 
Shirley  mused.  “From  what  Bryce 
Cardigan  told  me  once,  his  father  at¬ 
taches  a  sentimental  value  to  that 
strip  of  woods.” 

“He’s  selling  because  he’s  desperate.” 
Pennington  replied  gayly.  “I’ll  say  this 
for  the  old  fellow :  he’s  no  bluffer. 
However,  since  I  know  his  financial 
condition  almost  to  a  dollar,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  'business  to 
buy  his  Valley  of  the  Giants  now.  I’ll 
wait  until  he  has  gone  busted — and  save 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.” 

“I  think  you’re  biting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face.  Uncle  Seth.  The 
Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Company' 
needs  that  outlet.  In  dollars  and  cents, 
•what  is  it  worth  to  the  Company?” 

“If  I  thought  I  couldn’t  get  it  from 
Cardigan  a  few  months  from  now.  I’d 
go  as  high  as  a  hundrq^d  thousand  for 
it  to-night,”  he  answered  cooly. 

“In  that  event,  I  advise  you  to  take 
it  for  fifty  thousand.  It’s  terribly  hard 
on  old  Mr.  Cardigan  to  have  to  sell  it, 
even  at  that  price.” 

“You  do  not  understand  these  mat¬ 
ters,  Shirley.  Don’t  try.  And  don’t 
waste  your  sympathy  on  that  old  hum¬ 
bug.  He  has  to  dig  up  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  on  his  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  he’s  finding  it  a  difficult  job. 
He’s  just  sparring  for  time,  but  he’ll 
lose  out.” 

AS  if  to  indicate  that  he  considered 
the  matter  closed,  the  Colonel  drew 
his  chair  toward  the  fire,  and  picked  up 
a  magazine.  Shirley  studied  the  back  of 
his  head  for  some  time,  then  got  out 
some  fancy  work.  And  as  she  plied 
her  needle,  a  thought  gradually  took 
form  in  her  head  until  eventually  she 
murmured  loud  enough  for  the  Colonel 
to  hear: 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

“Do  what?”  Pennington  queried. 
“Something  nice  for  somebody  who 
did  something  nice  for  me,”  she 
answered. 

“That  McTavish  girl?”  he  suggested. 
“Poor  Moira!  Isn’t  she  swjeet.  Uncle 
Seth?  I’m  going  to  give  her^that  black 

suit  of  mine.  I’ve  scarcely  worn  it - ” 

“I  thought  so,”  he  interrupted  with 
an  indulgent  yawn.  “'Well,  do  what¬ 
ever  makes  for  your  happiness,  my 
dear.  That’s  all  money  is  for.” 

About  two  o’clock  the  following  after¬ 


noon  old  Judge  Moore,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Humboldt  County,  drifted  into 
Bryce  Cardigan’s  office,  sat  down  unin¬ 
vited,  and  lifted  his  long  legs  to  the^ 
top  of  an  adjacent  chair. 

“Well,  Bryce,  my  boy,”  he  began,  “a 
little  bird  tells  me  your  daddy  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  sale  of  Cardigan’s  Red¬ 
woods.,  How  about  it?” 

Bryce  stared  at*  him  a  mement  ques- 
tioningly.  “Yes,  Judge,”  he  replied, 
“we’ll  sell,  if  we  get  our  price.” 

“Well,”  his  visitor  drawled,  “I  have 
a  client  who  might  be  persuaded.  I’m 
here  to  talk  turkey.  What’s  your 
price?” 

“Before  we^talk  price,”  Bryce  parried, 
“I  want  you  to  answer  a  question.” 

“Let  her  fly,”  said  Judge  Moore. 

“Are  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  act¬ 
ing  for  Colonel  Pennington?” 

“That’s  none  of  your,  business,  young 
man— at  least,  it  would  be  none  of  your 
business  if  I  were,  directly  ot-  indirectly, 
acting  for  that  unconvicted  thief.  To 
the  best  of  my  information  and  belief. 
Colonel  Pennington  doesn’t  figure  in 
this  deal  in  any  way,  shape,  or  man¬ 
ner;  and  as  you  know,  I’ve  been  your 
daddy’s  friend  for  thirty  years.” 

Bryce  would  have  staked  his  honor 
on  the  Judge’s  veracity,  but  nobody 
knew  better  than  he  in  what  devious 
ways  the  Colonel  worked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “your  query  is  rather 
sudden.  Judge,  but  still  I  can  name  you 
a  price.  I  will  state  frankly,  however, 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  over  your  head. 
We  have  several  times  refused  to  sell 
to  Colonel  Pennington  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.” 

“Naturally  that  little  dab  of  timber 
is  worth  more  to  Pennington  that  to 
anybody  else.  However,  my  client  has 
given  me  instructions  to  go  as  high  as 
a  hundred  thousand  if  necessary.” 
“What!” 

“I  said  it.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  present  standard  weight 
and  fineness.” 

Judge  Moore’s  last  statement  swept 
away  Bryce’s  suspicions.  He  required 
now  no  further  evidence  that  the  client 
could  not  possibly  be  Colonel  Seth 
Pennington  or  any  one  acting  for  him. 
For  a  moment  Bryce  stared  stupidly 
at  his  visitor.  Then  he  recovei’ed 
his  wits. 

“Sold!”  he  almost  shouted,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  clinch  the  bargain. 
The  Judge  shook  it-  solemnly.  “The 
Lord  loveth  a  quick  trader,”  he  de'- 
clared,  and  reached  into  the  capacious 
breast  pocket  of  hfs  Prince  Albert  coat. 
“Here’s  the  deed  already  made  out  in 
favor  of  myself,  as  trustee.” 

“Client’s  a  bit  modest,  I  take  it,” 
Bryce  suggested. 

“Oh,  very.  Of  course  I’m  only  haz¬ 
arding  a  guess,  but  that  guess  is  that 
my  client  can  afford  the  gamble  and  is 
figuring  on  giving  Pennington  a  pain. 
In  plain  English,  I  believe  the  Colonel 
is  in  for  a  razooing  at  the  hands  of 
somebody  with  a  small  grouch  against 
him.” 

“May  the  Lord  strengthen  that  some¬ 
body’s  arm,”  Bryce  breathed  fervently. 
“If  your  client  can  afford  to  hold  out 
long  enough,  he’ll  be  able  to  buy 
Pennington’s  Squaw  Creek  timber  at  a 
bargain.” 

“My  understanding  is  that  such  is 
the  programme.” 

Bryce  reached  for  the  deed,  then  for 
his  hat.  “If  you’ll  be  good  enough  to 
wait  here.  Judge  Moore,  I’ll  run  up  to 
(Continued  on  page  127) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  “THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS” 

“T’M  just  naturally  stubborn”  said  Bryce  Cardigan  cheerfully. 

A  He  found  his  father,  lumber  pioneer,  blind  and  almost  penniless. 
He  took  on  old  Cardigan’s  fight  against  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  un¬ 
scrupulous  Eastern  operator. 

He  made  friends  with  Shirley  Sumner,  the  Colonel’s  niece,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  love  during  a  free-for-all  fight  in  Pennington’s  woods.  After 
whipping  her  uncle’s  woods-boss  for  cutting  down  a  tree  in  the  "Valley 
of  the  Giants,  his  father’s  grove  of  redwoods,  he  saved  Shirley  and  the 
Colonel  from  a  run-away  train  and  then  calmly  told  them  he  expected 
to  fight  them  both  for  supremacy. 

He  fired  old  McTavish,  his  father’s  drunken  woods-boss  and  installed 
Moira,  his  beautiful  daughter,  in  the  company  office.  And  he  is  now 
discussing  with  old  Cardigan  how  he  can  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  be¬ 
hind  the  building  of  the  new  logging  railroad  to  parallel  Pennington’s 
and  open  up  inaccessible  timber  property. 
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A  School  Holiday  Program 

Simple  Patriotic  Exercises  for  Children 


SINCE  ,  Washington  and  Lincoln’s 
birthdays  come  so  close  together, 
one  New  York  State  school  took  a 
Friday  afternoon  midway  between  the 
two  events  to  present  a  patriotic  pro¬ 
gram  bearing  on  the  lives  of  both  gfeat 
Americans.  The  program,  a  selection 
of  short  scenes,  recitations,  music  and 
drills,  cost  practically  nothing  to  put 
on,  and  gave  every  child  in  the  school 
an  opportunity  to  take  part.  It  was^ 
staged  on  a  platform  without  a  curtain 
or  scenery. 

The  course  of  events  were  as  follows: 

1.  Singing  of  America.  Whole 
School. 

2.  Tableau — Betsy  Ross  and  Flag 
Makers.  Posed,  from  the  familiar  pic¬ 
ture,  by  a  group  of  girls.  And  at  the 
same  time: 

3.  Recitation — Flag  Day  Address — 
boy.  (From  Patriotic  Pieces  from  the 
Great  War.  Penn  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  36  cents.) 

4.  Salute  to  the  Flag — Whole  School. 

5.  “George  Washington’s  J''ortune” 
(Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants,  by  Con¬ 
stance  D’Arcy  Mackay.  Henry  Holt,  19 
West  44th  St.,  $1.35.) 

6.  “Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue.”  Whole  School. 

7.  “Scenes  from  the  Time  of  Lin¬ 
coln.”  (“Little  Plays  from  American 
History.  A.  J.  Walker,  Holt,  $1.10. 
Four  scenes,  of  which  any  one  may  be 
used  separately;  scene  2,  has  1  woman 
and  2  little  girls;  scene  3,  is  good  for  a 
boy’s  class,  taking  12  and  1  woman.) 

8.  Gettysburg  Address  —  recitation 
for  a  boy. 

9.  Song  of  Civil  War  days — “March¬ 
ing  Through  Georgia,”  or  “Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground.” 

10.  Red  Cross  Drill — (Penn  Publish¬ 
ing  Company)  for  a  leader  and  sixteen 
girls. 

11.  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Whole  . 
school 

_  In  scenes  requiring^  a  cast,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  assembled  in  the  hall  and 
marched  in  as  their  turn  came.  A 
screen  between  the  door  and  the  plat¬ 
form  hid  the  entrances  and  exits  for 
the  little  scenes.  ' 

For  the  George  Washington  scene, 
the  necessary  costumes  were  all  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  actors,  with  the  help  of 


soil.  She  will  not  have  any  trouble 
about  their  growing. 

Butternuts,  walnuts  and  so  forth 
should  be  planted  where  wanted,  but 
all  must  be  put  in  the  ground  before 
drying.  I  find  no  more  trouble  to  grow 
them  in  this  way  than  any  other  seeds. 

Also  in  growing  appl§  trees  from  the 
seeds,  do  not  let  the  seed  become  dry, 
but  plant  as  soon  as  the  apple  is  cut. 
I  have  several  apple  trees  now  three 
years  old  which  I  started  in  with  house 
plants. — Lizzie  Rightmire,  Wells- 

burg,  N.  Y. _ 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  126) 

the  house  and  get  my  father  to  sign 
this  deed.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  re¬ 
turned  with  the  deed  duly  signed,  where¬ 
upon  the  Judge  carelessly  tossed  his 
certified  check  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  Bryce’s  desk  and  departed 
whistling  “Turkey  in  the  Straw.”  Brycfe 
reached  for  the  telephone  and  called  up 
Colonel  Pennington. 

“Bryce  Cardigan  speaking,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  but  the  Colonel  cut  him  short. 

“My  dear,  impulsive  young  friend,” 
he  interrupted,  “how  often  do  you  have 
to  be  told  that  I  am  not  quite  ready 
to  buy  that  quarter-section?” 

“Oh,”  Bryce  retorted,  “I  merely 
called  up  to  tell  you  that  every  dollar 
and  every  asset  you  have  in  the  world, 
including  your  heart's  blood,  isn’t  suffi¬ 
cient  to  buy  the  Valley  of  the  Giants 
from  us  now.” 

“Eh?  What’s  that?  Why?” 

“Because,  my  dear,  overcautious,  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled  enemy,  it  was 
sold  five  minutes  ago  for  the  tidy  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
if  you  don’t  believe  me,  come  oyer  to 
my  office  and  I’ll  let  you  feast  your  eyes 
on  the  certified  check.” 

He  could  hear  a  distinct  gasp.  After 
an  interval  of  five  seconds,  however,  the 
Colonel  recovered  his  poise.  “I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,”  he  purred.  “I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  now, 
won’t  I?  Well — patience  is  my  middle 
name.  Au  revoir.” 

The  Colonel  hung  up.  His  hard  face 
was  ashen  with  rage,  and  he  stared  at 


IN  THE  PEANUT  FIELDS 

MILDRED  STRIBLING  RIBBLE 

WHEN  twilight  brings  the  starlight,  and  all  the  world  is  still 
The  little  Peanut  People  go  trooping  o’er  the  hill; 

I  think,  perhaps,  they’re  hand  in  hand,  I  know  they’re  two  by  two, — 
But  isn’t  that  the  very  way  that  other  people  do? 

November  frowns  above  them,  but  they  do  not  heed  her  frown. 

These  little  Peanut  People  in  their  sober  coats  of  brown; 

And  so  across  the  yellow  fields  they  trot  to  take  the  view, — 

(I  never  call  them  peanut  shocks, — I  call  them  Folks,  don’t  you?) 


teacher  or  parents.  Gymnasium  bloom¬ 
ers,  stocks  and  three-cornered  hats  gave 
the  effect  for  the  boys,  while  the  girls 
Wore  modified  Colonial  styles,  as  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  play. 

“Half  an  Hour  with  Washington,” 
(Walter  Baker,  5  Hamilton  PI.  Boston, 
Mass.,  16  cents,)  is  greatly  inferior  in 
context  to  the  Mackay  scene,  but  is  per¬ 
haps  easier  to  give.  Washington  him¬ 
self  visits  a  school,  and  any  number 
Diay  take  part.  Or  the  Washington 
material  may  be  entirely  omitted  and 
“The  Birth  of  a  Nation’s  Flag,”  a  play¬ 
let  requiring  13  girls  and  6  boys  pre¬ 
sented.  (Walter  Baker,  16  cents.) 

If  the  school  has  a  piano  or  if  a 
phonograph  can  be  borrowed,  a  little 
music  while  changing  from  one  scene 
to  another  shortens  the  waits  between 
numbers. — Hannah  Paine. 


IN  PLANTING  FRUIT  PITS 

Tell  your  reader  who  wishes  to  grow 
peaches,  plums  or  cherries  from  the 
fruit  pits  to  place  the  pits  while  fresh 
m  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  cover 
lightly  with  dirt,  place  over  them  a  flat 
stone,  leave  them  until  spring,  and 
then  crack  carefully  those  not  already 
cracked  by  the  frost  and  plant  the 
meats  carefully  in  a  row  in  good  fresh 


a  calendar  on  the  wall  with  his.  cold, 
phidian  stare.  However,  he  was  not 
without  a  generous  stock  of  optimism. 
“Somebody  has  learned  of  the  low  state 
of  the  Cardigan  fortune.”  he  mused, 
“and  taken  advantage  of  it.  They’re 
figuring  on  selling  to  me  at  a  neat 
profit.  And  I  certainly  did  overplay  my 
hand  last  night.  However,  there’s 
nothing  to  do  now  except  sit  tight  and 
wait  for  the  new  owner’s  next  move.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  general  office  of 
the  Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  joy  was  rampant.  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  was  doing  a  buck  and  wing  dance 
around  the  room,  while  Moira  McTavish 
watched  him,’  in  her  eyes  a  tremendous 
joy  and  a  sweet,  yearning  glow  of 
adoration  that  Bryce  was  too  happy 
and  excited  to  notice. 

Suddenly  he  paused  before  her. 
“Moira,  you’re  a  lucky  girl,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  thought  this  morning  you 
were  going  back  to  a  kitchen  in  a  log¬ 
ging-camp.  It  almost  broke  my  heart 
to  think  of  fate’s  swindling  you  like 
that.”  He  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
gave  her  a  brotherly  hug.  “It’s  autumn 
in  the  woods,  Moira,  and  all  the  under¬ 
brush  is  golden.” 

She  smiled,  though  it  was  winter  in 
her  heart. 

{Continued  next  week) 
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Buys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  ana 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wallpapev 
In  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  sirgleroll. 

f  his  Wall  Paper  Book  FRJSE 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  IsR-ge-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1923.0.  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Mont^omersr  Ward,  ti  Co. 


C  H  ICAOO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITV 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


saint  PAUL. 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
ayvarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
Hprize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution '  | 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  direct  from  the  Canadian  Government 
by  writing 


Desk  56  , 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H4»«* 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  and  SAVE  ONE-HALF  on  oil. 

Tests  by  Government  and  leading 
Universities  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times  as 
efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  fiame 
lamps.  BURNS  50  HOURS  on  ONE 
GALLON  common  kerosene.  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  no  pumping 
up;  easy  to  operate;  won’t  explode. 

Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

Try  It  10  Nights  FREE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remark¬ 
able  white  light  has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  it  at  our  expense.  $1000  REWARD 
will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  268  Aladdin  Bldg. 


Get  Yours  FREE 

We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 
In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 
without  cost.  Be  the  first  to  write 
quick  for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OF¬ 
FER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

Make  Money 
Spare  or  Full  Time 

No  previous  experience  necessary.  Many  spjire 
time  workers  earniner  $B0  per  month,  full  time  workers 
from  $200  to  $500.  Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it 
easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you. 
Samples  seut  for  ten  days’  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE 
when  you  become  a  distributor. 

Philadelphia,  OO  Wmlle  tamp  House  in  the  WtrM 


ALSO  WAREROOMS  AT  CHICAGO.  PORTLAND.  ORE.,  MONTREAL.  WINNIPEG,  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


EXTRA  PRESENT  FREE— ALUMINUM  SET 

As  an  inducement  we  give  a  5-Plece  Full-Size  Aluminum  Kitchen  Set, 
Consisting  of  Sauce  Pan,  Pudding  Pan,  Fry  Pan,  Sugar-  Shaker,  and  Measuring! 
c:up  FREE  ol  cost  in  addition  to  the  Dinner  Set,  if  you  order  promptly.  You 
advance  no  money.  We  trust  you.  You  risk  nothing.  WRITE  TODAY! 
for  our  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  and  full  Information  for  taking  orders. 
THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO.,  535  Culvert  &  5th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0.  Founded1897, 


HANDSOME  42-PIECE  BLUE  BIRD 
FULL  SIZE  DINNER  SET 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

eacd  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purcha¬ 
ser  all  of  the  following  articles :  a  Pound  of  liakiiif 
Powder,  Bottle  Perfume,  Box  Talcum  Powder  6 
TeaiSpoons.  Pair  Shears  and  Package  Needles,  (at 
per  Plan  2351)  and  this  artistically  decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set  is  Yours.  Many  other  equally  attractivi 
offers  and  hundreds  of  useful  Premiums  or  large  cash 
Commission. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa  - 
terproof  fabric  as 
effleient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  25,  Bladen,  Neb. 


LAND  OPPORTUNITY! 

$t0  to  $50  down,  starts  you  on  20,  40.  30  acres; 

near  thriving  city  in  lower  Michigan.  Bal.  long  time.  In¬ 
vestigate.  Write  to-day  for  tree  illustrated  Imoklet  giving 
full  information.  SWIGART  LAND  CO.,  V-1246  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 
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RECOGNITION 

■  It  is  only  recently  that  the  i 
true  health-building  im- 1 

Iportance  of  cod-liver  oil  ha3  • 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  I 
man  of  science.  • 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

•  of  pure  cod -liver  oil  is  not 
I  only  a  food- tonic 
I  of  special  value  to 

■  children  and  grown 
people,  but  is  also  a 
I  most  important  source  « 

I  of  the  precious,  health’  I 
I  building  vitamines.  I 

&  Bowr.e,  aioornfield.  N.  J. 


Plumblnq-Pipe-Fitfinqs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  Wo  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  roofing,  pulleys, 
belting  and  machine-tools.  We 
save  money  by  cutting  out  in- 
betw'een  profit  and  bookkeeping. 
You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

810  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride’* 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wotiflerful  barjjains.  Set  com- 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enameletl  r<tll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nlckel-platedhsavy 

fittings.  j.ivi.SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
2B4  W.  34  St.  Hot.  7th  ami  «lh  Avm.  N.  Y.  C. 


Del^  Doestit  Pay 
BrgakThatColdTbd^^ 


Checks  CoWs  m  24  hours — la 
grippe  in  3  days.  Quickly  relieves 
Headaches.  Tablet  form.  Standard 
remedy  world  over.  Demand  red  box 
facing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait  and  signature. 

At  All  Druggists — 30  Cents 

W.  H.  mu.  COMTAW  ,<A-i03)  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Save  money.  Try  this  won* 
»derful  range  at  Our  Risk ! 
r  ■  -  mas/  More  than  150,000  in  use.  All 

w  ilin  Days’  Free  Trial. 

GREAT  FUEL  SAVER  AND 
WONDERFUL  BAKER 

Housewives  are  delighted  with 
results.  Exclusive  features;  Odor  Hood ~  carries 
odors  up  chimney.  Ash  sifter  sifts  ashes  right  in  range. 
Stone  Oven  Bottom  absorbs  and  holds  heat.  Ouar- 
antsed.  Will  last  for  years.  You  can  buy  this  wonderful 
range  Direct  From  Factory  at  Lowest  Price— our  only 
seDing  plan.  Many  styles  from  which  to  choose,  Also  Oak 
Heaters,  Fireless  Cookers,  Refrigerators,  Kitchen  Cabi* 
-lets  and  TablcB.  Easy  credit  terms.  Send  tor  bla  FRKE  cataloar. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
6 . 9  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DELICIOUS  “HOTEL  BLEND’ 


Direct  from  5-lb.  Lots 

Wholesale  *,  Bean  or 

Roaster  J  1d.  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteod  or  Money  Hack. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Eat.  82  years 

233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Clothes  for  Miss  Six -to -Sixteen 

Early  Spring  Styles  Suit  All  Ages  and  Tastes — New  Catalogue  Ready 


Every  mother  likes  to  have  her 
daughter  prettily  dressed,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  mothers  would  rather  make 
things  for  Miss  Six-to-Sixteen  than  for 

themselves. 

No.  1551  is 
the  most  useful 
sort  of  model. 
It  has  good 
lines  for  the 
growing  girl 
and  mother  will 
find  it  “lets  out” 
admirably.  In 
sizes  8,  10,  12, 
14  and  16  years. 
Size  8  requires 
2  yards  36-inch 
material  with  14 
yard  86-inch 
contrasting. 
Price,  12c. 

A  sensible 
middy  blouse 
for  school  and 
play  wear  may 
be  made  of 
madras  or  any 
heavy  cotton 
material.  No. 
1542  comes  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards 
36-inch  material  with  14  yard  36-inch 


contrasting  and  4%  yards  braid.  Price 
12c. 

A  cunning  dress  for  the  smaller  girl, 

and  one  suitable 
for  almost  any 
material,  is  No. 
1563,  which  may 
be  ' brightened 
by  a  touch  of 
embroidery.  No. 
1563  comes  in 
sizes  4,  6,  8  and' 
10  years.  Size 
8  requii’es  1  % 
yards  36-inch 
material  with  2 
yards  bind¬ 
ing.  Price  12c. 
Transfer  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  626  in 
blue  only,  12c 
extra. 


ls>Z(o 


and  send  your  order 
partment. 


TO  ORDER: 
Write  your 
name  and  ad- 
dress  plainly, 
enclose  12c  in 
stamps  for  each 
pattern  ordered 
to  Fashion  De- 


one,  but  several  dresses  can  be  made 
from  the  same  pattern.  There  are  300 
and  more  styles,  ranging  from  a  lay¬ 
ette  for  the  Better  Baby,  up  through 
the  children’s  pattern  to  those  for 
grown-up  members  of  the  family.  Even 


Once  10  Cents 


the  men  have  several  pages  of  their 
own.  Dressmaking  lessons,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  finished  costumes  and  em¬ 
broidery  designs  are  all  included  in  this 
comprehensive  book  of  fashions. 

And  all  this  for  only  ten  cents!  No 
home  dressmaker  should  attempt  to 
plan  even  one  garment  of  her  ward¬ 
robe  without  it.  Send  ten  cents  to-day 
(preferably  in  stamps)  to  the  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


KEEPING  CHILDEEN  BUSY 

ELIZABETH  RADWAY 

It  does  not  always  take  expensive 
playthings  to  keep  children  amused  and 
happy.  They  will  play  for  hours  with  a 
bowl  of  thorn  apples  and  a  handful  of 
toothpicks.  They  can  make  many  dif¬ 
ferent  queer  animals  and  fantastic  ob¬ 
jects  of  whirligigs  with  them. 

Then  there  is  paraffine.  A  lump  of 
that  as  large  as  an  egg  and  warmed  so 
that  it  is  pliable  will  amuse  many  chil¬ 
dren.  They  can  model  animals  or  birds 
or  make  marbles  with  it.  They  can 
model  fruit  or  furniture.  Paraffine 
which  has  been  used  on  fruit  or  jelly 
will  do  just  as  well  as  new. 

In  season,  horse  chestnuts,  gathered 
and  stored  and  brought  forth  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  will  work  wonders  with  a  child 
who  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  They 
can  be  rolled  on  the  floor,  poured  from 
dish  to  dish  to  hear  the  rattle,  or  hidden 
by  mother  and  found  by  the  youngsters. 

A  box  of  cards,  saved  from  time  to 
time,  is  a  good  thing  to  amuse  most 
children.  These  cards  can  be  cut  from 
raisin  boxes,  cocoanut  boxes,  butter  car¬ 
tons  and  everywhere  a  bright,  pretty 
picture  is  found  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  helping 
mother  or  father.  Many  steps  can  be 
saved  the  parent  by  the  child  and  all 
small  children,  if  asked  and  thanked, 
like  to  carry  kindling-wood  and  chips 
or  to  do  other  small  chores. 


ABOUT  OUB  NEW  CATALOGUE 

i  The  wise  home  dressmaker  doesn’t 
I  choose  her  patterns  at  random.  She 
thinks  over  her  needs  well  in  advance, 
studies  a  good  pattern  catalogue  and 
then  sends  for  enough  designs  to  see 
her  through  the  entire  bout  of  spring 
sewing. 

Our  spring  catalogue  is  ready.  The 
styles  are  new  and  smart;  every  one 
is  easy  to  make  and  full  directions  are 
given  on  each  pattern.  Then,  to6,  many 
of  the  designs  are  so  adaptable  that  not 


heart-shaped  cutter.  If  you  have  no 
cutter  of  this  shape  make  a  paper  pat¬ 
tern  a  little  larger  than  you  wish  the 
cookies  to  be,  as  the  dough  shrinks  in 
baking.  Place  this  on  your  dough  and 
cut  around  the  pattern  with  a  pointed 
knife,  repeating  until  the  dough  is  used. 
Sprinkle  each  cookie  with  red  sugar 
and  place  in  a  pan  lightly  dredged  with 
flour  to  bake  until  the  cut  edges  are  a 
delicate  brown.  To  color  sugar  use  the 
coarse  granulated  kind.  Pour  a  few 
drops  of  red  color — cochineal,  or  the 
coal-tar  dye  that  is  bought  at  the  stores 
— on  the  sugar,  rubbing  with  a  spoon 
until  evenly  colored.  Dry  with  a  very 
moderate  heat.  These  novel  cookies  are 
much  admired  at  a  Valentine  tea  or 
party,  and  a  box  of  them  in  a  gay  box 
or  basket  is  a  welcomed  gift.— Etta 
Boies  Rankin. 


NUTS  GOOD  AND  CHEAP  FOOD 

Nuts  are  valuable  food,  say  the 
specialists  at  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell.  They  are  cheap 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  a 
concentrated  food,  high  in  protein  and 
fat,  and  a  valuable  source  of  energy. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  idea,  nuts  are 
easily  and  fairly  completely , digested  if 
well  masticated  and  eaten  as  a  part  of 
the  regular,  meal,  not  after  or  between 
complete  meals. 

Most  nuts  are  edible  ra\v,  except  the 
chestnut,  which  contains  so  much  starch 
that  cooking  is  desirable.  The  flavor 
of  almonds  and  peanuts  is  improved 
by  roasting. 

On  account  of  their  high  protein  , 
value,  nuts  may  be  used  as  the  main  | 
dish.  A  salad  may  be  made  a  princi¬ 
pal  dish  by  the  addition  of  nuts. 

Peanut  loaf  is  a  satifactory  meat 
substitute.  A  recipe  follows :  1  cup 
ground  peanuts,  1  cup  bread  crumbs,  2 
cups  boiled  rice,  14  cup  tomatoes,  1  egg, 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion,  .salt,  pep¬ 
per,  mix,  mold  into  a  loaf,  and  bake 
30  minutes. 


I  received  the  dress  and  bathrobe, 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them, 
80  I  am  going  to  order  two  more  bath¬ 
robes.  I  hope  these  will  be  just  as 
pretty  as  the  one  I  just  received.— 
Mrs.  C.  G.,  New  Jersey. 


HEART-SHAPED  COOKIES  FOR 
VALENTINE’S  DAY 

For  these  cookies  you  may  use  your 
favorite  cookie  I’ecipe,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Sour  Cream  Cookies 

One-half  cupful  butter,  14  cupful 
sour  cream,  1  cupful  sugar,  14  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  1  tablespoonful  baking 
powder,  14  teaspoonful  salt,  14  teaspoon 
vanilla,  1  egg,  red  sugar  to  sprinkle 
tops.  , 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar 
gradually,  the  well-beaten  egg  and  the 
vanilla.  The  flour,  mixed  and  sifted 
with  the  baking  powder  and  salt,  is 
added  alterpately  with  the  sour  cream 
in  which  the  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
Roll  the  dough  thinly  arid  cut  with  a 


OldTime 
lavorite  Soniiis 


In  The  Gloaming 
Auld  Lang  Syne 
Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe 
lA)ve’8  Old  Sweet  Song, 
Kathleen  Muvourneen 
Comm'  Through  the  Rye 
My  Old  Kentucky  Homo 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Home,  Sweot  Home 
Sweet  and  JjOW 
Lullaby  l  Errninie) 

Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 
Annie  l4aurie 
^st  Rose  of  Summer 
Si^ubert’s  Serenade 


For 

All 

Eight  Doublc'Disc 

Full  Size?  lOf  nch  fiecorJn' 

e  are  the  songs  that  never  ctow  oW — the  favorite.s  yea 
ember  as  long  as  you  live,  ballaiis  thattouch  every  heart. 

;  the  music  that  should  be  in  EVERY  HOME.  Eight  full 


Here  are  the  songs  that  never  grow  old — the  favorites  yru 
remember  t  ' 

Just  the  mi _ _ _ _ _ _  _ „ _ 

size  double  face  records — 16  wonderful  old  time  songs — qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed  equal  to  highest  priced  records— All  for  only 
$2.98.  Can  be  played  on  any  phonograph. 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  not  d®' 
lighted  the  trial  eoats  nothing. 
Don’t  send  a  penny  now,  Pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  en 
arrival.  Money  back  at  once  absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased.  Write  postal  or  letter  NOW. 

National  Music  Loiers,  Inc.,  Dept,  isz  354  Fourth  Av.  NewYork 


Send  No  Money. 


Let  Cuticura  Be 

Your  Beauty  Doctor 

Soap.Ointment.Taleum, 25c.  every  wh  ere.  Forsamples 
address:CutlcuTaLe.horatorles,Dept.  U.Maldon,  Mmb. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 

requirements  nml  we  will  semi  descriptions,  price  and  terms. 
PEKB.Y  FAKM  AGENCY  Cauajohario,  New  YorlS 
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The  Care  of  the  F eet 

Our  Medical  Editcrr  Gives  Expert  Advice 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  feet 
take  on  an  added  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  role  they  play  when  not 
properly  protected,  in  bringing  about 
colds  and  influenzal  troubles,  to  say 
nothing  of  pneumonia. 

The  circulation  throughout  the  lower 
extremities  must  be  maintained  with 
suitable,  warm,  dry  footwear  and  exer¬ 
cise;  this  must  be  your  first  considera¬ 
tion,  otherwise  the  lack  of  warm  blood 
circulating  freely  through  the  parts 
directly  results  in  cold  feet. 

Footwear  is  an  item  of  clothing  rare¬ 
ly  regarded  with  the  respect  due  -it. 
When  the  feet  and  ankles  are  kept 
warm  and  dry,  withal  comfortable,  cold 
has  no  terrors.  Everyone  can  best 
judge  for  himself  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  hose.  Some  of  you  take  great 
comfort  in  home-made  woolen  hose, 
while  others  are  irritated  and  annoyed 
by  them.’  However,  as  long  as  stock- 


When  the  feet  have  been  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  to  severe  cold  and 
dampness,  a  possible  chill  can  be  avert 
ed  with  a  hot  mustard  footbath.  Many 
severe  troubles  are  the  direct  results  ol 
improperly  fitting  footwear.  I  have 
written  volumes  on  this  subject,  and 
yet  my  readers  will  wear  any  kind  of 
a  shoe  that  happens  to  be  handy !  Chil¬ 
dren  are  forced  to  wear  adults’  shoes 
in  many  instances,  to  my  knowledge, 
and  many  women  work  in  the  fields, 
with  men’s  shoes ‘on  for  hours. 

The  feet  are  the  most  patient,  long- 
suifering,  willing  members  of  the  body 
and  possibly  the  most  abused.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  much 
more  efficient  you  would  be  and  how 
much  better  you  would  feel  if  you 
gave  your  feet  the  consideration  they 
merit? 

From  the  feet  to  the  brain  and  spirit 
is  a  far  cry,  yet  the  intimate  connection 


ings  are  protective;  and  heavy-soled 
shoes  are  worn,  the  actual  quality  is 
not  specially  im.portant. 

Many  of  my  readers  suffer  from  cold 
hands  and  feet-  in  winter,  and  usually 
disregard  the  conditions.  Nothing  is 
more  foolhardy.  There  would  be  fewer 
cases  of  severe  illness  if  these  little 
warnings  of  nature  were  looked  into. 
Cold  extremities  are,  as  a  rule,  caused 
by  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  plus 
feeble  circulation.  That  sounds  like 
anemia,  does  it  not? 

And  it  is  very  true  that  almost  every¬ 
one  troubled  with  cold  hands  and  feet 
is  anemic.  Not  everyone,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  wholly  a  nervous  one, 
but  then  it  is  not  constant,  it  comes  and 
goes,  whereas,  the  condition  to  which  I 
particularly  refer  is  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent.  Even  when  of  nervous  origin 
the  blood  lacks  the  spark. 

Speaking  of  cold  feet  and  anemia 
compels  me  to  say  a  word  to  those  of 
you  who  dislike  cold  weather  and  hug 
the  fireside  in  consequence.  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  bad  combination,  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  from  coal  fires  vit¬ 
iates  the  atmosphere  and  further  im¬ 
poverishes  the  blood.  ’It  also  invites 
other  troubles,  which  I  shall  not  enter 
into  here. 

You  can  improve  and  entirely  over¬ 
come  this  condition  by  breathing  fresh, 
pure  air  all  the  time,  by  exercising  and 
including  in  your  diet  such  foods  ars  in¬ 
crease  the  warmth  of  the  body ;  namely, 
olive  oil,  pork,  an  abundance  of  milk, 
rare  beef,  butter,  whole  wheat  flours. 

Coldness  of  the  feet  which  persists 
for  hours  after  coming  indoors,  requires 
local  treatment.  You  should  never  re¬ 
tire  when  the  extremities  are  so  chilled 
that  hours  of  wakefulness  result. 
Plunge  the  feet  alternately  into  cold, 
then  hot  water,  and  dry  briskly  with  a 
Turkish  towel  until  the  skin  tingles. 

Before  retiring,  rub  them  briskly 
with  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  which 
imparts  warmth  and  is  likewise  condu¬ 
cive  to  sleep.  After  the  turpentine  rub, 
the  feet  and  ankles  may  be  wrapped  in 
a  woolen  garment  to  retain  the  heat 
and  the  turpentine  fumes. 

Simple  treatment,  is  it  not?  But 
highly  effective,  as  you  can  prove  by 
trying  it.  Those  susceptible  to  colds 
should  take  every  precaution  against 
them,  for  repeated  attacks  of  coryza 
(cold  in  the  head)  and  of  bronchial^ 
coughs  are  the  forerunners  of  more 
serious  troubles. 

Damp  clothing,  especially  damp  shoes 
and  stockings,  should  always  _  be  re¬ 
moved  immediately  on  entering  the 
house,  and  the.!!jeet  dried  briskly  with 

coarse  ‘tOvvels^  before  getting  into  dry 
shoes  and  stockii^gs- 


between  them  is  so  true  that  in  case  of 
weary,  fatigued  feet  and  those  crip¬ 
pled  with  slight  deformities,  the  brain 
is  apt  to  be  sluggish  and  the  spirits  d' 
pressed.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain 
proper  bodily  pose  if  the  feet  are  not 
correct  anatomically;  if,*in  other  words, 
they  are  not  properly  shod.  Broken- 
down  arches,  weak  ankles,  hammer  toes, 
joint  deformities  and  such  lesser  evils 
as  corns,  bunions,  etc.,  all  result  from 
faulty  footwear,  and  all  create  so  much 
physical  pain  that  mental  anguish  is 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  all  these 
matters  in  future  articles,  but  cannot 
close  this  one  without  a  reference  to 
frost-bite  and  chilblains,  so  common  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  chilblains  are  much 
more  apt  to  occur  when  the  weather  is 
penetratingly  damp  and  chilly,  than 
when  it  is  severely  cold  but  dry.  Of 
course,  prolonged  exposure  to  zero 
weather  often  results  in  frost-bite. 

A  person  suffering  from  this  trouble 
should  never  be  taken  close  to  a  fire, 
steam  radiator  or  heating  apparatus  of 
any  kind.  For  mild  conditions  of  frost¬ 
bite  plunge  the  affected  member  in 
warm  water.  Friction  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  camphorated  vaseline  is 
good.  It  is  most  important  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  circulation  with  all  possible 
speed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  cold, 
so  that  serious  chilblains — which  mean 
destruction  of  the  affected  tissues — will 
not  result. 

When  the  condition  has  developed, 
the  following  is  a  good  liniment: 

Soap  liniment .  2  ounces 

Spirits  of  camphor .  2  ounces 

Tincture  of  cantharides.  2  ounces 

Saturate  lint  with  this  mixture,  and 
hind  on  the  parts. —  (Dr.  Charlotte  C. 
West. 


CURING  OF  MEATS 

I.  D.  W.  ALLEN 

Of  all  the  recipes  that  I  have  used  in 
curing  meats,  I  like  the  following  best, 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  done,  and  the  fine  rich  flavor  that  it 
gives.  We  treat  our  hams  and  bacon 
the  same  way.  To  a  cupful  of  salt,  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  finely  pulverized  salt¬ 
peter  and  dampen  the  whole  thoroughly 
with  heavy,  dark  New  Orleans  molas¬ 
ses.  After  the  meat  has  cooled  and 
ripened  for  a  few  days,  rub  all  the 
above  mixture  into  the  meat  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  stand  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
.  the  salt  is  all  absorbed,  and  then  repeat 
with  the  same  mixture.  After  four  or 
five  days,  smoke  with  corn  cobs  and  you 
will  have  sweet,  rich'  meat. 


Montgomery  Ward  S  G. 


The  Oldest  Nail  Order  House 
islbday  the  Most  Progressive 


SPTRiTo/ 

progress 


KiftkBLumctt  JBll 

SjTGQMEEirMr^^CQ 


This  Catalogue  offers  a  Saving  on 
everything  you  need  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Think  of  having  in  your  own  Home  a  book  as  complete  as  a 
big  Department  Store  with  illustrations  and  prices  of  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  buy. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction,  the  convenience,  and  the  saving  of 
looking  through  this  book  and  finding  the  lowest  price — the 
righ  t  price  to  pay  for  whatever  you  buy. 

There  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  Saving  in  this  book  for  every 
member  of  your  family. 

And  this  new  complete  Spring  Catalogue,  566  Pages,  may  just 
as  well  be  yours.  One  copy  is  Yours — if  you  simply  fill  in  and 
return  the  coupon  below. 


Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 


Everything  this  book  shows 
is  of  Ward  Quality.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  horse  of 
low  prices.  We  aipa  to  offer  a 
saving  on  everything  you  buy. 
But  we  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  low  price. 

Ward  Quality  means  full 
value,  long  service  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  kind  that  stands  ex¬ 
amination  and  use. 

For  The  Home: 

Everything  the  woman  needs 
to  beautify  her  home,  every 
practical  article  of  daily  use, 
furniture,  carpets,  kitchen  cab¬ 
inets  —  everything  —  and  al¬ 
ways  the  prices  offer  you  a 
Saving. 

For  The  Woman: 

Everything  for  your  personal 
use  from  wearing  apparel  of 
every  kind  to  sewing  machines. 
There  is  a  big  saving  here  for 
you  on  all  your  personal  needs. 

For  The  Man :  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  underwear,  automo¬ 
bile  tires,  tools — everything  a 
man  needs  for  himself  or  for 
the  farm. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  Learn 
the  pleasure,  the  Saving  this 
Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue 
will  bring  into  your  home. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  K  ansas  City 
St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


certainty'! 

.  a  matter  J  r 

they  ship 

.VVithiet 

Prortipf-  anrt  ^ 

the  Oldest^JT^^om, 
^  '  ^rogres 


To 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  8d  CO. 

*  Dept.  80-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  complete  1923 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Address . 


i 
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Size! 


Tjvery  man  who  makes  his  Kvin^  milk- 
infe  cows  knows  that  size  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  for  Holsteins. 

Size  Means: 

Capacity  -  Ruggedness  -  Economical 
Production  -  Strong  Calves  that  Live  - 
Ability  to  Turn  Rough  Feed  Into  Milk  - 
More  Meat  Value  at  the  End  of 
Their  Milking  Days 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Whole  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein'Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chica^,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  BBEEDEBS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steina  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telaphone  1476  C0ETI.AND,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages :  your 
Inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 

Browncroft  Farm  McGRAtfr  New  York 

Born  Dec.  7tli,  1921.  Sired  by  a 
33-pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  Dam  is  24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 

_ Owego,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — ^Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  out  of  dams  of  popular  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  and  pedigree  on  application.  Accredited 
herd  certifleate  No.  13641. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARMS  CO., 

Churchville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


SWINE  BBEEDEBS 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


0.  L  Cs.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA 

Now  ready,  choice  bred  sows  and  fall  pisra  from  School  Master  Call- 
Edd  r  ^  - - 


away  Edd  and  Wildwood  blood  lines. 
enouKh  to  ship  anywhere  C.  O.  D. 


Pairs  not  related.  Good 


PEfKTFRFn  RFRIfQHIPFC  Choice  July,  September 
KCiUlOlLtvLU  DCnAonllVLcO  and  December  gilts. 
Sired  by  a  good  son  of  Ameleorator,  287,059;  twice  Grand 
Champion  Ohio  State  Fair,  1921-1922,  and  from  good  sows. 

R.  H.  MERWIN,  Depot  Palmyra,  DIAMOND,  OHIO 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breedinz.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING _ Box  10 _ DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

PTIl?  Q AI  F  HIGHWOOD  BERKSHIRES 

rvyiv  bred  sows.  April  Fabkow. 

Guernsey  Heifer— 2  yr.  old.  Erwin  C.  Clark.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 

miOnP  PII  TC  bred  for  April  farrow;  wt..  175 
DUl\\lv  UllalO  lbs.,  $50.  Sensation  herd  boar,  $75 
_ RALPH  WILSON,  Bloomville,  Ohio _ 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  FIGS,  BRED  SOWS 

E.  P,  ROGERS  Wayville,  N.  Y, 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


CAE  SHORTAGE  HELPS  POTATO 
MAEKET 

POTATOES  were  in  demand  early 
last  week  due  to  car  shortage.  This 
condition  was  quickly  corrected  and  the 
market  turned  decidedly  weaker. 

“States”  sold  in  the  railroad  yards 
from  the  cars  at  $2  @  2.25  per  150-lb. 
sack  depending  on  quality.  Shippers 
were  offering  bulk  at  $1.30  @  1.40  cwt. 
delivered  New  York. 

“Long  Islands”  continued  firm. 
Farmers  on  North  Side  were  hauling 
for  from  80  @  85c  per  bushel;  on  the 
South  Side  from  90  @  95c,  a  few  $1. 

ONION  MARKET  QUIET 

^  Receipts  of  onions  from  State  sec¬ 
tions  are  of  poor  quality  and  the  market 
tends  lower,  temporarily  at  least.  De¬ 
mand  is  more  quiet.  New  York  State 
shipments  to  date  are  far  below  last 
year  to  same  date.  Ohio  and  Indiana 
have  shipped  over  twice  as  much  as  last 
year.  Central  and  Western  N.  Y.,  yel¬ 
low,  No.  1  best  sold  at  $2.65@  2.75  per 


prompt  sale  for  best  qualities.  No  im¬ 
provement  in  market  for  ordinary 
stock. 

Wholesale  prices  per  barrel  A  grade 
2% -inch,  were  as  follows: 

VARIETY  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwins  .  .$4.50@4.75  $5  $4  @4.25 

Greenings  . .  4.50@4.75  5  4  @4.25 

McIntosh  ..8  @9  9.50@11  6.60@7.50 

N.  Spy . 6  @6.50  4.60@5.50 

EGG  MARKET  BREAKS  AGAIN 

The  mild  weather  and  increasing  re¬ 
ceipts  caused  wholesale  egg  prices  to 
drop  sharply  again  last  week.  The  top 
quotation  on  New  Jersey  hennery 
whites  uncandled,  extras  February  1, 
was  48  @  50c  compared  with  55  @  57c 
a  week  previous.  Other  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  white  extras,  were  down  to  47c,  as 
compared  with  52  (3)  53c  the  week  previ¬ 
ous.  Nearby  gathered  whites  shipped 
by  country  collectors  ranged  from  43  @ 
46c,  compared  with  47  @  51c  a  week 
before.  Pullets  are  improving  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  have  declined  less. 

The  express  shipments  from  nearby 
sections  continue  to  show  a  wide  va- 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  February  2 : 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 

Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pourid) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score.... 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

U.  S.  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . . 

Rye  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy.  .  .  . 
Fowls,  leghorns,  fancy,  heavy. 
Chickens,  colored,  fancy,  heavy. 
Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

48@50 

47 

44@46 

45@46 

43@44 

43@46 

41@42 

42@44 

38@41 

42@4:4 

37 

39@40 

41@42 

47  Mi  @48 

'  52@53 

47 

50@51 

44  @46 

48@49 

37  @43 

42@47 

$21@22 

19@20 

15@17 

22@23 

16@17 

24@25 

27@28 

26@28 

24@30 

20@22 

20@22 

26@28 

21@22 

18@23 

26@27 

14 

17@18 

13  @14 

12  @15 

21/2@  4 

41/2©  51/2 

9  @11  '/> 

15 14  @15  Vj 

3y2@  5% 

6@  814 

9% 

9  @  91/4 

100-pound  bag,  a  few  fancy  at  $2.85  @ 
2.90.  Orange  Co.  yellows  best,  $2.50  @ 
2.75. 

Inquiries  from  California  last  week 
indicated  fear  of  shortage  of  onions 
there,  so  that  Pacific  Coast  shipments 
may  not  come  into  competition  with 
Eastern  onions  this  year  as  last. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  FIRM 

Cabbage  holds  steady  at  good  prices. 
Some  Danish  variety  State  cabbage 
brought  as  high  as  $35  per  ton  at  New 
York.  Shippers  paid  farmers  as  high 
as  $20  @  24  per  ton,  but  generally 
under  $20.  Total  carlot  shipments  of 
old  cabbage  this  season  are  nearly  6,000 
cars  ahead  of  entire  season  last  year. 
New  Florida  and  Texas  shipments  are 
about  one-third  those  to  date  last  year. 

FANCY  APPLES  IN  DEMAND 

Receipts  of  barreled  apples  continued 
fairly  liberal  last  week  and  there  was 


MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY 

O  Krom  select,  pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  composed  of  mature  vigorous  females. 

housed  Imd  handled  to  Insure  HEALTHY,  HARDY  CHICKS.  WHITE. 
BROWN  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS— 50,  $7:  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  BARRED 
WHITE  AND  BUFF  ROCKS.  ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  ANCONAS  AND  BLACK 
MINORCAS— 50.  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $75.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 50,  $9.50;  100.  $18;  500,  $85. 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  $10  PER  100  STRAIGHT.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  Reference  Is  Citizens’  Savings  Bank  and  you  can  order  with  perfect  safety  right  from 
this  ad  NOW.  Catalog  Free.  MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO. 
18  hours  to  New  York  City. 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


VARIETIES  Prices  on—  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas . $8 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Reds . $8.50 

Buff  Minorcas  50,  $13 ;  100,  $25.  Mixed  Chicks  for  Broiler! .  . 

paid.  Pull  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  in  the  best  possible  manner  from  good,  vigorous, 
pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  No 
catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Reference,  Citizens’  Savings  Bank.  You  take 
no  chances.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  Only  18 
hours  from  New  York  City. 


100 

;i0() 

509 

1,000 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

$15 

$44 

$72 

$140 

$16 

$46 

$75 

$145 

50,  $6; 

100,  $11; 

500,  $50. 

Rost- 

riety  in  quality,  size  and  coloi’.  Nearby 
producers  are  often  dissatisfied  with 
prices  obtained  on  mixed  qualities, 
although  their  returns  are  as  much  as 
the  market  affords.  Where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  shipper  to  sort  his  eggs 
thoroughly  in  case  lots,  it  is  desirable 
to  separate  the  different  qualities  in 
each  case.  At  least  two  grades  should 
be  made.  All  the  uniformly  large  eggs, 
including  no  eggs  weighing  less  than  2 
ounces,  uniformly  chalk-white  and  free 
from  stains  and  bloodspots,  should  be 
put  together.  Any  cream  tinted  eggs 
and  undersized  should  go  in  with  pul¬ 
lets.  The  very  small  eggs,  commonly 
called  “pewees”  in  the  market,  should 
be  kept  at  home  or  shipped  separately. 
It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  “face  up” 
cases  of  eggs  with  a  layer  of  large 
eggs  on  top.  Buyers  always  examine 
two  or  three  layers  in  a  case  and  if 
they  find  the  top  layer  is  not  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  rest  of  the  case,  they  are 
likely  to  be  suspicious  and  unwilling  to 
bother  with  making  a  further  examina¬ 
tion.  Express  shippers  should  always 
put  a  slip  inside  the  case,  listing  the 
number  of  different  classes  of  eggs  in 
the  case.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  pool  neighborhood  shipments 
so  as  to  make  up  case  lots  of  uniform 
size,  color  and  quality. 

ACTIVE  DEMAND  FOR  CAPONS 

Although  there  has  been  a  liberal 
supply  of  dressed  capons  from  middle- 
western  sections,  the  demand  for  them 
is  active.  Nearby  shipments,  8  to  9 
pounds,  sack  weight,  bring  40  @  45c  j»r 
pound  dressed;  5  to  7  pounds  wei^t 
bring  32  @  40c  per  pound;  full  slips 
and  poor  28  @  31c.  Capons  should  he 
graded  closely  as  to  size  to  bring  out¬ 
side  quotations. 


Turkeys  are  selling  well  at  steady 
prices.  There  are  few  nearby  dressed 
chickens  in  the  market,  but  receipts  are 
heavy  from  the  West.  Fowls  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply  and  market  steady. 

BUTTER  CONTINUES  TO  DECLINE 

Wholesale  quotations  on  all  grades 
of  butter  at  New  York  continued  to  de¬ 
cline,  showing  a  total  drop  of  2^c  in 
the  week  ending  February  1.  The  out¬ 
let  has  been  too  slow  to  absorb  exces¬ 
sive  supplies  of  fresh  goods. 

Stocks  on  hand  in  the  wholesale  mar. 
ket  caused  buyers  to  hold  off  and  prices 
to  drop.  Retail  prices  have  not  come 
down  sufficiently  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  big  chain  stores  are 
now  retailing  fine  quality  creamery  but¬ 
ter  at  55  @  57c,  but  smaller  grocers 
and  delicatessen  shhps  charge  consider¬ 
ably  more.  Wholesale  prices  are  still 
about  9  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
There  is  comparatively  little  storage 
stock  to  fall  back  on,  but  the  production 
of  fresh  butter  is  larger. 

The  outlook  for  cheese  is  for  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline.  Average  run,  whole  milk 
flats,  held,  sold  at  28  (S)  28^4c  lb. 

HAY  INVOICES  LIGHTER 

Although  the  33rd  Street  market  was 
flooded  with  hay  shipments  last  week,  it 
is  reported  that  invoices  are  lighter. 
No  permits  for  shipments  here  are  be¬ 
ing  issued  by  the  New  York  Central 
yet.  Brooklyn  terminals  have  been  no 
better  than  Manhattan,  but  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  clean  up.  Firm  outlook  for 
rye  straw.  A  boat  shipment  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  alfalfa  is  reported  on  the  way 
here. 

DRESSED  CALVES  IN  DEMAND 

In  spite  of  heavy  receipts  the  market 
for  country  dressed  calves  held  steady 
last  week,  because  of  active  demand. 
On  February  1,  best  country  dressed 
calves  sold  at  20  @  21c,  lower  grades 
14  (g)  19c.  Hot-house  lambs  brought  $14 
@15  each.  Practically  no  country 
dressed  pigs  or  beef  coming  now,  ow¬ 
ing  to  difficulty  of  complying  with  City 
Health  Depai*tment  regulations.  The 
demand  for  hot-house  lambs  is  strong, 
but  very  slow  for  dressed  pigs. 

LIVE  STOCK  LOWER  EXCEPT 
LAMBS 

Live  calves,  steers,  bulls  and  cows 
were  in  heavy  receipt  last  week  and 
prices  tended  a  little  lower.  Lambs, 
however,  held  steady  with  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  at  $15.50  per  cwt.  for  primes.. 
Most  of  the  lambs  now  are  coming  from 
the  West,  the  New  York  season  being 
about  over.  On  February  1,  top  pi'ice 
on  calves  was  around  15c  per  lb.,  on 
steers,  9c  per  lb.,  bulls,  common  to 
good,  $2.50  @  3.95  per  cwt.;  cows,  a 
few  choice  at  $5.20  per  cwt.,  common 
$1.50.  Receipts  of  cows  and  bulls  were 
especially  heavy 

■  MILL  FEEDS  AND  OIL  MF.AT. 
LOWER 

Oil  meal  in  the  Buffalo  market  de¬ 
clined  another  50c  per  ton  last  week 
and.  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent 
dropped  25c.  Bran  and  spring  midd¬ 
lings  were  $1  ton  lower  and  choice  flour 
middlings  50c  lower.  White  hominy 
also  dropped  $1  per  ton. 

Quotations  at  Buffalo,  carlots  f.  o.  b.  in  '100- 
lb.  sacks,  January  31,  were :  Gluten  feed, 

$46.55@47  ;  Cottonseed  meal  36%,  $48@48.50: 
Cottonseed  meal  43%,  $53.75@54.25  ;  Oilmeal 
33%  to  34%  local  billed,  $51.50@52 :  Dried 
brewers’  grains  (nominal),  $49@50  ;  Standard 
spring  bran,  $32@32.25 ;  Hard  winter  bran, 
$32.75  @  33 ;  Standard  spring  middlings, 
$32.75@33  :  Choice  flour  middlings,  $35,25@ 
35.75  :  White  hominy,  $3'4.80@35.30. 

Buffalo  prices  on  feed  grains  showed 
few  changes.  Oats  were  down  Ic 
bushel  and  rye  was  14  c  lower. 

CASH  GRAIN  PRICES  CHANGE 

Quotations  on  cash  grains  both  at 
New  York  and  Chicago  show  numerous 
small  changes  since  last  weeks’  re¬ 
view.  Fear  that  war  may  result  from 
the  European  situation  sent  prices  up 
on  January  31,  but  the  nervousness  of 
.  the  market  left  the  prospect  very  un¬ 
certain  as  to  future  trend.  Prices  on 
February  1,  follow: 

At  New  York  —  No.  2  red  wheat  $1.3114 
bu ;  No.  2  hard  winter  $1.27 14  ;  No.  2  -yelloW 
corn  90c;  No.  2  mixed  corn  89 ^c;  No.  2 
white  oats  55c ;  No.  3  white  oats  53  V.c  ;  rye  for 
export  99%c;  barley  mayJojg  77@f9c:  birc>‘' 
wheat  $1.93@2.20.  At  Cihicago — ^Xiio.  “i  yellc 
corn  71%@72%c;  No.  j2  white  oats 
44 %c;  barley  58@67c;  rye  87c. 


oats  43^ 

m 
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Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS^ 

Double  yourpoultry  prof  its 
with  our  Famous  Improved 
Winter  Eks  Basket  Strain  of 

S..C. White  Leghorns.  Theyare 
the  selected,  long,  deep-lrodied 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
combs,  mated  to  the  famous  Holly 
wood  and  Beall  250-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders  areeulled, 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec¬ 
ialists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 

OurLaghorns  are  winners  at  LEADING  Egg  Laying  Centaata 
and  Poultry  Shown.  Thousandaof  cuatomera all  overtheU.S. 

are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  of  eggs  the  year  round  from  our 
egg  bred  layers.  You,  too,  can  make  big  money  with  them. 

ETREE  Valuible  Catalog  tells  all  about  EGQ  FARMING 
f  aa*^  FOR  PROFIT  and  What  and  How  to  feed  for  re- 
,  suite.  Worth  many  dollara  to  you.  Get  our  prices  no 
chicka  and  eggs  before  you  buy.  Write  AT  ONCE. 

Q.DEVRIES.GrandviewPouliryFarm.Box  K. Zealand, Mich. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILUAMSON,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

STOCK  EGGS  CHICKS 

Send  for  Circular 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 

FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 

$10  per  100  and  Up 

From  good  heaty  laying  flocks  on  free  range. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS:  50,  $7.;  1(K),  500, 

.$112.50.  BARRED  ROCKS  &  REDS:  50.  $8.; 
100,  $15.;  500.  $72..50.  From  Extra  Select  flocks 
headed  by  Midi.  Ag.  College  Cockerels. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS:  50,  $8.50;  100,  $15  ; 
.500.  S7a..50.  BARRED  ROCKS  &  REDS:  ;-)0, 

$9. :  100,  $17. :  500.  $82. bo.  Postpaid  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  now.  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Free.  Lake  View  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  8,  Box  2.  Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  lu.viiig,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.W.  Legliorns,  It  I,  Beds,  Burred  Ktuks.  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  .Aneonas,  IHaek  Jerse.v  Giants.  MTiite  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  lllO  uii.  Live  deliver!  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  perllKI.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Beds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

R'Hgewood,  N.  J. 


from  heav.t  lu.ving 
rllVelVO  tlocksthat  aretrue 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Books,  l.eghorns,  Anco- 
nas,  .Minorcas.  and  Beds.  .A  ItKAt, 
H A rcHKRY— not  jol>bers.  We  sell 
onlv  our  own  hatclied  Cliicks. 
Send  ,\our  name  for  descrii'tive 
|iri tiled  matter  and  right  priees. 
Postpaid,  loot?-  livedelivery guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19_ Nappanee,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  In  tlie  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  tliorobred 
stock  nlitainahle,  moderately  iirlceil;  also 
QUALITY  eliii'ks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  add  I  (ion  a  I  eosl. 

We  deliver  by  iiarcel  jmst  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  1)5%  safe 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 
Catalog — FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

_ (-Meiiiliei'  Internatlimal  llali,v  I'liiek  .Assiivialiiin i 

BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Purebred  Stock 


Husk  y 
1  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  AV,  Leghorns, 
R.  1.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  1005 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  "  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde.  New  York 

Chicks  -Breeders -Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  \\'hite 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  English  l.arge  Typo  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns. 
Large,  pure-breti.  Hogan-tested,  red-combed,  pepfnl 
birds  on  free  range,  lioaltliy  :ind  vigorous.  All  pens 
headed  by  Lady  Storrs’  Pen  Cockerels  {Dams  records 
210  to  271  eggseacli).  Cliicks  from  these  m.atingsS20 
per  100,  $9,5  per  ,500,  •'5180  per  1000.  .Special  delivery 
parcel  post  prepaid,  lOOS  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
10  per  cent  books  order  for  any  week  after  F'eb.  12. 
LEONARD  STRICKLER,  Box  4.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Frorii 

testpi},  woll-kept,  hea\y  laying  flockij.  Wh.,  lir., 
aiHl  Huff  Li-ghonis,  r.O,  $7;  100,  $13;  SOO,  |U3.50.  Bar. 
Hticks,  AiiCDiias,  50,  $7.50;  100,  oUO,  $07.50. 

KeiH,  Wh.  Kiicks,  MiimrcHs,  r»0,  |8;  JQO,  $15;  500, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  W\an<iotte>i,  50,  $9; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  Mixoil,  100,  $11;  .500,  $52.50. 
Postpaid  uiHl  full  livtf  dt*li  VL*r\  Order  riglit  from  this 

ad.  ALSO  KG-GS  FOR  H.\.  i  CHlXii.  F.  ee  (’atalog.  Hef.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES.  Box  510,  ARaBOLD,  OHIO 

1  CliirvL-o  "  h..  Br,,  and  BulT  Leghorns. 

L^niCKS  1(10,  $1:3 ;  .500.  $tW;  Barred  Hocks, 
Aneonas,  Beils,  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wli.  Bocks.  Minorcas.  Wh, 
Wyandotte.s,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed.  50,  $6;  100.  $11:  500,  $50.  Froiii  heavy 
laying  flocks...  JVistpaid  to  .vou.  100®  live 
delivery  guaranteerf.  Beference  Bank  of 
Be.mt;.  I'reo  Circuia'C 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57^-,  Berne,  Ind. 

QUALITY  BABY  OTICKS 

Barron  S.  t'.  W.  LoKlmni.-;,  Hatred  Bock.s,*'  and  B.  1  Beds. 
In  cents  each  arul  up.  Hatches  every  vveePi-  Saiist'acitoti 
BUaranteetl.  (’atalngue  free.  N, 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER.  Box  40.  EIDabetildowi-  Pa. 
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White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ... 

-  41  a.  (Ml 

$7.00 

4S.76 

".00 

0.76 

7.60 

4  00 

iVIiniiruas 

-  Ifi.OO 

8.00 

4.25 

Hhode  iHlttiid  Heds 

-  ir..uo 

8.00 

4.25 

4.25 

Huff  and  White  Kouka  ------ 

8.50 

4.50 

White  and  Silver  leaned  Wyainlottes 

•  Ifi.OO 

8.60 

4.50 

Huff  Orpingtons  -------- 

•  m.oo 

8.60 

4.50 

Laiigshana  -  --  --  --  --  - 

-  18.00 

9.60 

5.00 

lO.GO 

5.50 

(T-' 


500,000  CHICKS 

I!  I'iST  BREEDS  Lowest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  customers  every- 
uhero.  ItX)  per  cent,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


•  100 

500 

1000 

$15 

$72 

$140 

$18 

$8.) 

$160 

$20 

$95 

$180 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 


strong 


1,000 

$140.00 

160.00 


Tlie  chicks  you  raise  will  be  the  lien  that  lays, 
healtliy  cliix  from  free-range,  bred  to  lay  hens. 

BBEF.D  Per  100  500 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg _ $13.00  $72.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds .  18.00  85.00 

Parcel  imst  jireiiaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20%  books 
ortler.  CRESTWOOD  FARM,  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS- Quality  Hatched 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns;  U.  0.  Rhode-  Island  Reds;  Bar¬ 
red.  Wliite  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  live  de¬ 

livery.  Fi'ee  pricelist. 

JlI'l'Al.K  r  l  l-iKY  lAkJl  8lniwhprr>  Ih  Pa. 


All  absoliitel\  first  class,  pure  hreil  stnclt.  Prompt  shipments 
made.  Mail  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKENS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens  are 
mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified  by  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Asso.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  Heferenci's  :  Ilartwick  Xational  Hank 
and  Prof,  .lames  E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell 
I'niver.sity,  Ithaca.  .\’.  Y. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.  Dept.  D  Hartwick.  N.Y. 

WANTED  TO  SELL 

all  throiighbred  hatchings — chickens  of  the 
principal  breeds — regularly  through  tlie 
year  to  a  single  person  or  firm.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition  considered. 

STERLING  POULTRY  EXCHANGE 
P  O.  Box  69  Rockville,  Md. 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big.  strong  Ohivks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
i  '  kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHI’l'K.  HBOWN. 
C'  Ji  BUFF  LKGHOBNS,  50,  $7:  100.  $13,  .-IXI. 
■\  $6’2.50.  BABBFD  i-  WHITE  KOOKS,  S. 

&  B.  0.  BEDS,  ANOONAS,  ;50,  $8:  llX).  $1.5: 
'lOO,  $72..50.  WHITK  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $8,-3); 
lOO.  $16.  .500,  $77..'*).  BUFF  OBPING  rONS. 
STLVKB  HWANDOTTES,  50,  $9., 50:  100,  $18;  500  .$S7..'>0. 
I’OS  l’l'AID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 

'  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  -Free  circular. 

!  MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

HARDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  MICHIGAN  BRED  AND 
HATCHED.  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
ANCONAS,.50,.$7;  10O.$l;5:  500,  $60.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  R  &  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  S8..50;  lOO, 

5iK),  $75.  ],0(X)  Orders  at  500  rate.  RHODE 

ISLAND  WHITES,  lOO,  $18;  200,  $35.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
lus  chicks,  from  select,  heavy'  laying  flocks.  Order 
right  from  this  ad.  I  want  ymr  business.  Catalog 
Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank,  KNOLL’S  HATCHERY, 
^Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS-Ogr  19tli  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
flO  per  100.  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R _ New  Waahington.  Ohio 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

.  cleitcd  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
i.e  delivery  guaranteed.  Ruff  Orpingtons. 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes.  50,  $9.25;  100.  $18. 
B.irred  and  Wli.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  F.  Reds, 
Mi;unia-,  111,  $.8.25;  100,  $16.  Aneonas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  .50,  $7.25;  100.  $11.  \Mi.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

50,  $7;  loo,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties.  $11  per  ]00 

slrai.ght.  On  500,  .5%  off;  1,000.  10%  off,-  Ready  Feltiyi- 
avt  26t|i.  Free  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

_ HO’GVte  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate.  Ohio 


highest  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pnre-breit,  vigorouschicksthat  live  andgrow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  100 

S.  (,’.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $15 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  .•Vneonas  $18 
White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  $20 

Vll  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid, 
1005  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  lOff  books  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  your  profit 

to  give  you  eggs — and  plenty  of  them 

For  breeding,  we  select  only  the  kind  of  heavy  egg-producers  we  want 
our  chicks  to  grow  into.  Other  factors  enter  into  our  choice  of  the 
parent  birds,  of  course,  but  the  prime  test  is  ABILITY  TO  LAY. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

Valuable  1923  Catalogue  FREE 

we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full  count  within  1200  miles. 

W^.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Associatian 


■  li  ■  ■  ■ 


'■  s  ■  ■ 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  S 

25  Chicks  $13.50  50  Chicks  $26.00  100  Chicks  $50.00  | 

Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices  ■ 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


E 


BUY  HUBERS 


TTirn 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  White 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBERTS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BABY  CHICKS 


I.  Certified  Stock,  100  Chicks . $35.00 

II.  Select  Breeders  Stock,  100  Chicks,  .  .  .  $20.00 
III.  Common  Utility  Stock,  100  Chicks,  .  .  .  $16.00 

For  seven  years  our  poultry  products  have  been  getting  highest  New 
York  Prices  due  to  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  21 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARMS 

CASTILE  NEW  YORK 


PRODUCTION-BREU  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  PRODUCTION-BRED  Stock 

Ne’W  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalog  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  Alembers  and  Breeders 
of  9  Varieties  of  Poultry.  Address 

CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary  HOMER.  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million  -  20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

We  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chick 
per  day  oa  ail  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours 
from  the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and 
place  your  orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and 
Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  F,  NORTH  CANTON,  OMIO 


100%  SAFE  AP^'VAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

FRIGES  —  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  .$7  ;  IDO,  .$1:1;  500.  ,$60.  Barred  Rooks,  S.  C.  3;  K.  (’ 
Reds,  Aneonas,  B.  Minoreas,  .50,  $8;  10 ),  $15;  5i)0,  .$io.  White  Wyandottes.  White  Hocks  Jt  Buff  Oroiiig- 
tons,  Sheppards  331  egg  strain  anc  iius.  White  Minorcas;  ;5U,  $8..50:  1(K),  $16;  .500,  .$75;  mixed,  5o, 
$6;  liX),  $11;  500.  .$50,  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and  careO  for, 
insuring  strong,  livable  chirks  that  will  ma  e  a  profit  for  you.  iNISTPAID  TO  YOL'K  DOOR 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  .4D  AND  SAVE  TIME,  (’atalog  free.  Reference,  Geneva  Bank 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  mi  personal  siipein  ision  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  I'he  parent  stock  is  carefully 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  -ve'l-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enables  me  to  prod  me  strong,  growthy  Cliickswhich  «ill 
mean  PROFIT  to  my  customers.  PKK’KS:  Wliri'K,  BKOWX  .v  Bt  FK  I.EIilKlK.NS,  50,  $7. ;  100, 
$13.  i  500.  $63.50.  BAKItKD  KIM’KS,  K.  it  S.  (’.  KKIIS  i  .AXIOMS.  .50.  $8.;  100.  $15.:  500,  $73. ,50. 
WHITK  4i  BI  FF  BOCKS.  WHITK  WYAXHOTTFS,  &  B.  IIIXOHI  AS.  50.  $s.50;  100.  $10.;  500,  $77. .50. 
WHITE  Js  BI  FF  OKPIXfiTOXS  SIL.  L.  WYAVDO'ITKS,  50,  $0.;  100,  $ls.  :  500,  $87.50.  I  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  1  will  sliip  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 

/TOICVC  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (liollaiul  Importathm 
I  rill,IVj  Straini  — 50.  $7:  160.  $i:i;5U0,  $62.50;  1,060,  $1211.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS. 
^  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 50.  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72.50;  1,000,  $146.  WHITE 

WYANDOTTES  (Heavy  Laying  FlucU.s i— 50,  $9:  160,  $17.  I’nstpaid,  full  live  ileliiery  guaran¬ 
teed.  -Vll  flocks  composed  of  Selected  Heavy  Layvis.  Order  now  from  lids  advertisement  and  gel 
them  when  you  want  them.  1  have  heen  producing  good  Chick.s  successfully  for  the  past  26  yeaiN 
and  KNOW  HOW.  I  want  .vour  husiiiess  and  will  ti>  haril  to  please  you.  Free  Catalog.  Rank 
Reference.  MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  HENRY  DE  FREE.  Proprietor.  Route  ID,  Holland,  Mich. 
Memhei  -Miili.  1!.  (’.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 


-GUARANTEED  CHICKS- 


Full  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Personally  inspected  and  hatched  from 
STATE  I.NSPECTED  Flocks.  PURE  TOM  HARHO.N  STRAIN  tVHITE  LEGHORN'S. 
50,  $8.50:  100,  $16;  500,  $77.50;  1,000,  $150.  HEAVY  LAYING  BROWN  l.EG- 
HORN3,  50.  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72.50;  1,000,  $140.  SELECT  ANCONAS,  .'xi. 
$9:  100,  $17:  500,  $82,50;  1,000,  $160. 

10%  OPE  THESE  PRICES  ON  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  L'.th. 
Get  our  fine  new  catalog,  it’s  free.  We  want  your  business  and  wilt 
(lire  it  our  most  careful  attention.  Reference.  Zeeland  Hank. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTK  1a.  /’’’EiAND.  MU’H't'.'N  O’-'v  8>'>  hours  from  New  Y  >r'<  (' t- 


i 


Made  in  All  Styles 
Breechingless  ^ 
Side  Backer 
Express  etc 


It  has  been  eight 
years  since  I  in¬ 
vented  the  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Har¬ 
ness.  Today 
there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied 
users  in  every 
state  in  the  Union 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


WNKtR  BRACE 
RKCHORED  TO  METAL 
LlNMCWBtMO 
CAKT  PULLOUT 


My  New  Harness  Book 

SI^Ao/lvr  Send  for  Your  Copy 
IXCaiiy  Today— Post  YourseM 


The  m 

average  ^ 
cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  per  year 
is  only  9  cents 


Before  You  Buy  Harness 

Post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness  which  has  three 
times  the  strengthpf  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be 
made  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles — how  much  better  looking 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way. 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days. 
Send  no  Money.  If  it  is  not  all  that 
I  claim,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 
No  obligation  on  your  part.  Write 
for  the  free  book  today. 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness. 

The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Users  say  the  leather  in  Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  ever  saw  in 
harness.  It  is  old-fashioned,  bark-tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide 
leather.  A  test  made  in  a  scientific  laboratory  proved  that  a  Walsh  lyi 
inch  breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  pounds.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  in  it  breaks  at  about  350  pounds  pull.  VVhen  you  consider  that  ordinary 
harness  has  68  buckles,  and  Walsh  Harness  none,  you’ll  understand  why  my 
harness  does  away  with  repairs  and  outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  makes  dinary  buckle  harness  where  ring  fric- 
harness  wear  out  before  it  should.  Ex-  tion  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
amine  your  old  harness  and  you’ll  find  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in 
where  rings  have  worn  the  straps  at  two.  Many  other  advantages  are  ex- 
the  ends.  There  are  270  places  on  an  or-  plained  in  thefree  book.  Writefor  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agri-  has  buckle  harness  beat  a  mile.” 

cultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thousands  ,  Seneca  Falls  Wis  s-ivs- 

of  users  in  every  state  who  praise  the  mr.  n.  vv^a,  seneca  i  ails,  w is.,  says. 

Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took  Have  used  Harness  oyer  40  years.  Ihe 
First  Prize  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair  ‘in  y^^- 

1921  and  1922.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville, 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs 
bought  his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think 
ago  and  bought  three  more  sets  since  enough  of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set 
for  his  other  teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  in  the  Spring.” 


Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
better-looking,  handier,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
fitting  hames,  adjustable  strap 
holder — the  harder  the  pull,  the 
tighter  it  holds — renewable  spring 
snaps  and  many  other  advantages 
explained  in  my  free  book.  The 
Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
horse  perfectly.  And  remember 
that  Walsh  Harness  actually  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  because 
it  does  away  with  repair  expense, 
and  lasts  longer. 


Easy  Adjustments  SiLs 

can  be  adjusted  from  large  team  to  small  team 
in  ten  minutes  and  fit  perfectly. 


Oval-shaped  Ferrule 
can’t  turn — prevents 
wear  from  bolt. 


All  metal  parts  rust* 
proof  ealvanized. 


ffow  Buckled 
Weaken  and  T<?atSttaps^ 


Only  the  back— the  best  part  of  hid( 
used  in  Walsh  Harness. 


This  part  of  hide  not  good  enough 
for  Walsh  Harness. 


Oiioli'l-'tr  Only  strongest  part  of  hide 
is  used.  High-grade,  bark- 
tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  liide  leatlier. 


BUCKLES 
weaken  the 
straps  and 
cause  your 
harness  to 
break  long  be¬ 
fore  it  has  served 
its  time.  Walsh 
Harness  has  no 
buckles. 

RINGS  wear  the 
straps  in  two  at 
the  edges  by  fric¬ 
tion.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  rings 
to  cause 
friction. 


’dee  How  Rings 
Wear  End  o  f 
Straps  inTwo^ 


Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  |harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

Wrifo  TAflav  harness  book  of  farmers  think  about  it.  We  have  a 

»*  me  lOUay.  gjyg  you  many  plan  whereby  you  can  make  money 

wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neigh- 
information  on  harness — tells  all  about  the  bors.  There’s  a  copy  ready  for  you — 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — what  hundreds  Write  Today. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  President 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

122  Keefe  Avenue.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Qf  voncrf-Vi  From  photograph  of  an 
actual  test  made  for  U.  S. 
Army  Officers.  One  of  our  regular  Walsh  side 
straps  holding  seven  men  in  air,  and  the  Walsh 
strap  holder  did  not  slip  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  same  strap  with  buckle  in  it  broke  with 
three  men.  Get  Free  Book  for  complete  details. 


Handsome  1 

BOOK^ 

WiMi  100 


f 
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The  Ax  Followed  by  the  Plow  Conquered  America 

The  March  of  Events  in  the  Ruhr— By  J.  G.  McDonald 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  17, 1923 


Shall  We  Urge  Our  Boys  To  Be  F armers? 

Or  Is  It  Best  To  Let  Them  Choose  Their  Own  Vocation  and  Then  Guide  Them? 


WHY  should  we  ?  It  is  a  big  thing 
to  be  the  backbone  of  the  world. 
And  that  is  the  place  a  farmer 
holds,  standing  second  to  none, 
unless  it  is  to  the  minister  and  to  the  doctor 
— but  the  three  are  so  kindred  in  importance 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  a  prominence  to  one 
over  the  others.  Our  ministers  can  teach  us 
peace  and  happiness;  our  doctors  can  teach 
us  such  care  of  our  physical  beings  that  we 
can  get  the  maximum  efficiency  out  of  them ; 
but,  even  with  well  minds  and  well  bodies, 
none  could  live  without  sustenance. 

Keenly  do  we  realize  the  importance  of  our 
job  when  we  learn  of  the  backwardness  in 
every  way,  and  of  the  hardships  of  their 
people,  of  the  countries  in  which  agriculture 
has  not  been  developed. 

To  be  a  successful  farmer  in  these  days 
takes  an  intelligent  man.  There  are  few 
occupations  in  which  a  man  must  know  so 
many  different  lines.  We  do  not  often  think 
of  just  the  breadth  this  covers,  and  surely 
it  never  has  been  impressed  upon  our  boys 
and  girls. 

The  present-day  farmer  must  understand 
not  only  kinds  of  soils  and  their  adaptability, 
but  how  to  change  the  composition  that  cer¬ 
tain  profitable  plant  life  thereby  will  do  bet¬ 
ter;  he  must  understand  animals,  from  Their 
diseases  to  the  food  they  need  to  give  the  best 
paying  results;  he  must  be  a  mechanic  and 
a  good  repair  man;  he  should  make  himself 
into  a  scholar,  that  he  may  understand  better 
and  put  to  good  use  the  knowledge  which  his 
government  goes  to  great  effort  to  obtain 
for  him.  This  is  only  a  smattering  of  the 
maze  of  things  he  must  know.  We  always 
have  realized  that  farm  work  develops  the 
best  in  man  physically,  but  we  have  not  real¬ 
ized  that  it  is  a  great  business  in  which  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  man  mentally — if  the 
man  will  let  it. 

Where  a  Man  is  a.  Cog  in  a  Wheel 

Recently  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  go 
through  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  world.  That  visit  gave  me  seri¬ 
ous  thoughts.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  farm 
boy,  particularly  one  who  would  have  to  fol¬ 
low  the  general  routine  of  the  work,  go  into 
such  a  place  to  work — and  I  know  several 
who  think  if  they  could  get  into  that  par¬ 
ticular  shop  to  work,  it  would  be  the  making 
of  them. 

The  final  accomplishments  growing  out  of 
a  system  where  not  a  second  of  time  or  an 
atom  of  man’s  energy  are  wasted  are  over¬ 
whelming,  but  the  men’s  individual  Work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  might 
win  promotion,  is  cramping  to  their  person¬ 
alities  and  abili¬ 
ties.  They  were 
doing  the  same 
little  thing  —  per¬ 
haps  it  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  half  dozen 
nails  or  dropping 
a  half  dozen  drops 
of  solder  —  over 
and  aver,  hundreds 
of  times  a  day  for 
hundreds  of  days, 
over  and  over! 

They  did  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of 
creating  an  article 
— only  one  tiniest 
part  of  it.  What 
does  a  job  like  that 
bring  out  of  a  man 
in  comparison  with 
what  farming 
might. 
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urging  an  actual  hardship  upon  them.  The 
present  financial  conditions  are  precarious. 
Though  it  is  a  sure  fact  that  farmers  never 
again  will  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  un¬ 
der  the  feet  of  people  of  other  occupations. 
They  will  have  more  and  more  to  say  about 
their  own  business  affairs. 

But  the  biggest  reason  why  we  have  no 
business  to  urge  our  boys  to  be  farmers  is, 
that  it  is  their  right  to  choose  for  life  the 
work  they  like  best.  If  it  is  farming,  en¬ 
courage  them  in  it.  If  it  is  something  else, 
then  be  patient,  encouraging  and  understand¬ 
ing.  With  some  children  it  is  easy  to  see 
their  inclinations  toward  the  work  in  which 
they  will  make  the  greatest  success.  It  is 
the  best-liked  work  that  will  bring,  a  full 
measure  of  usefulness  and  happiness  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  world. — Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Hoag,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Boy  Who  Decided  Later- 
And  Made  Good 
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lATHER,  what  will  you  give  me  a 
month  to  come  home  and  help  farm?” 
“John,  I  will  not  give  you  anything. 
In  the  first  place,  this  farm  isn’t  paying. 
There  is  some  debt  against  it  now,  and  there 
isn’t  enough  coming  in  to  meet  expeif ses ;  be¬ 
sides,  you  will  make  a  better  business  man 
than  you  will  a  farmer,  and  you  won’t  have 
to  work  so  hard.” 

Ephriam  Burket  was  a  good  man,  a  kind 
father,  and  an  active  citizen.  He  had  raised 
his  family  well,  had  helped  to  start  a  grange 
thirty  years  before,  had  built  a  room  in 
which  it  met,  and  was  an  active  man  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  all  his  life.  He  really  felt  that 
he  was  giving  his  son  good  advice.  , 

His  son,  John  W.  Burket,  about  whom  this 
story  is  built,  had  gone  to  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ceived  a  business  education,  and  was  ready 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  which  promised 
at  least  moderate  success.  His  prospects  in 
the  business  world  were  not  only  alluring, 
but  promising.  In  some  way,  however,  the 
call  of  the  home  farm  brought  him  back  to 
Sinking  Valley,  a  beautiful  three-cornered 
limestone  section  in  which  a  hundred  lime¬ 
stone  farms  were  settled  before  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

A  Case  of  ‘‘Before  and  After” 

There  had  been  a  hundred  years  of  farm¬ 
ing  on  the  broad  acres  owned  by  Ephriam 
Burket.  Hay  and  grain  had  been  sold  year 
after  year.  As  long  as  a  field  would  yield  a 
good  hay  crop,  it  was  left  standing.  Al¬ 
though  the  farm  was  naturally  one  of  the 


best  in  the  valley,  corn  would  yield  only 
75  bushels  or  less  of  ears  to  the  acre.  It  was 
a  fairly  good  yield  when  wheat  yielded  15 
bushels  per  acre. 

That  the  yields  now  average  over  135  bush¬ 
els  of  ear  corn  to  the  acre  and  30  bushels 
of  wheat  is-  ample  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  John  Burket  as  a  farmer  and  to  his  wis¬ 
dom  in  returning  to  the  farm.  As  to  profits 
on  the  farm,  l\fr.  Burket  says  he  never  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  wealthy,  but  he  also  says  that 
there  is  not  a  year  of  the  last  twenty-five 
that  has  left  him  with  a  loss.  The  season 
of  1921,  when  very  few  farmers  made  any 
money,  and  when  a  great  many  lost  heavily, 
came  nearest  to  robbing  him  of  profits. 

“Good  live  stock  and  good  line  fences” 
were  the  two  aims  Mr.  Burket  held  before 
him  when  he  took  over  the  home  farm.  The 
first  pure-bred  stock  secured  was  four  Shrop¬ 
shire  ewes  and  a  ram  from  the  A.  J.  Cassatt 
farm,  near  Philadelphia.  Ever  since  that 
time  his,  farm  has  been  known  as  the  best 
source  of  Shropshires  in  Blair  County.  He 
has  maintained  rather  uniformly  a  flock  of 
twenty-two  ewes.  Medium  and  poor  indi¬ 
viduals  are  culled  out;  breeding  rams  are 
kept  until  two  years  of  age,  because  Mr. 
Burket  realizes  that  both  his  reputation  and 
the  performance  of  the  rams  are  at  stake, 
and  he  prefers  that  both  the  purchaser  and 
himself  be  assured  of  satisfaction.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  his  wool  has  been  sold  at  a  premium, 
because  it  is  always  clean  and  of  good  quality. 

Has  No  Use  for  Tractor 

“I  have  no  use  for  a  tractor,”  says  Mr. 
Burket.  The  reason  may  lie  partly  in  the 
quality  of  his  horses.  In  1908  he  got  his 
first  Percheron,  and  since  that  time  has  never 
been  without  some  registered  horses.  His 
best  crop,  however,  he  considers  his  Berk¬ 
shire  hogs.  It  was  1912  before  he  got  into 
registered  hogs,  but  since  that  time  they  have 
been  a  stand-by.  He  has  them  because  they 
produce  pork.  A  few  animals  have  been  sold 
as  breeders,  but  the  chief  aim  is  pounds, of 
pork.  From  that  standpoint  good  blood  has 
been  a  paying  proposition. 

A  factor  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
Mr.  Burket’s  success  is  his  inherent  desire 
for  knowledge  and  his  willingness  to  accept 
that  which  promises  to  help  him.  He  feels 
that  the  State  College  is -a  very  large  factor 
in  his  success.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he 
heard  Professor  M.  S.  McDowell  give  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  famous  fertilizer  plots  at  State 
College.  The  next  fall  he  attended  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmers’  Week  at  the  college,  espe¬ 
cially  to  study  those  fertilizer  plots. 

Neighboring  farmers  were  convinced  that 

acid  phosphate 
‘‘soured  the 
ground.”  The  fer-| 
tilizer  plots,  how-' 
ever,  proved  to  him 
that  16%  acid' 
phosphate  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary 
to  profitable  crop 
growing.  He  came 
home  aqd  has  used 
that  “souring” 
material  since. 
While  at  college  he 
inspected  their 
corn,  which  was 
better  than  he  was 
then  growing,  and 
he  said  to  him¬ 
self  :  “John,  you’ll 
do  well  if  you  ever 
raise  corn  like 
that.” 


We  might  be 


It  Won’t  Be  Long  Before  the  Cows  Will  Be  Back  in  the.  Pasture 


(Continued  on  p.  142) 
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The  March  of  Events  in  the  Ruhr 

The  Eyes  of  Europe  and  America  are  Anxiously  Fixed  on  This  Little  Valley 


WHAT  is  the  Ruhr?  It  is  simply 
the  valley  of  a  small  tributary 
river  of  the  Rhine.  This  valley 
contains  about  three-fourths  of 
the  producing  coal  mines  of  Germany  and  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  German  iron  and  steel 
mines.  The  Ruhr  is,  in  fact,  the 
heart  of  what  might  be  called  the 
German  factory,  for  Germany  in 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  has 
developed  into  a  highly  organized 
and  industrialized  state,  of  which 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Ruhr 
and  its  vast  manufactures  form 
the  central  and  most  vital_  part. 

What  has  France  done  in  the 
Ruhr?  Nominally,  she  simply 
took  over  the  mines  and  railways 
with  her  engineers,  adding  only 
a  sufficient  military  force  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  engineers.  Our  State  De¬ 
partment  recently  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  when  anything  else  hap¬ 
pened.  They  must  have  known, 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  knew, 
that  this  talk  of  occupation 
merely  as  an  engineering  enterprise  wa^ 
absurd,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  develop 
into  a  military  enterprise,  as  it  now  has.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  25,000  troops  which  France  first 
had  there,  100,000  are  now  involved  in  an 
invasion  and  a  military  occupation  of  the 
very  center  of  Germany’s  in¬ 
dustrial  life. 

The  question  of  the  Ruhr  ^  is 
important  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Ruhr  itself  and 
what  it  involves,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  France’s  actions  there  may 
mean  very  serious  things  for  Ger¬ 
many,  for  France  itself  and  in¬ 
directly  for  all  of  us.  It  also  illus¬ 
trates  what  I  feel  is  the  dominant 
situation  in  Europe  to-^day — a 
situation  which  might  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  which  followed 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in 
1918. 

You  will  remember  the  enor¬ 
mous  thrill  of  relief  when  slaugh¬ 
ter  seemed  ended  and  we  all  felt 
that  at  last  we  had  peace,  an 
opportunity  for  reconciliation 
and  a  chance  to  start  the  work 
of  rehabilitation.  This  was  more 
than  four  years  ago.  To-day 
there  is  less  peace  in  Europe  than 
in  1918,  more  bitterness,  hatred, 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  Many 
portions  of  Europe  economically 
are  worse  off  than  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  These  are  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  foreign 
situation. 

The  Ruhr  invasion  has  not  sur¬ 
prised  anyone  who  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  march  of  events.  It 
is,  however,  significant  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  not,  that  Europe  is,  in  the 


By  j.  G.  McDonald 

judgment  of  most  observers,  facing  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  many  respects  as  critical  as  that 
of  July,  1914. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  reasons  why 


France  went  into  the  Ruhr  —  the  nominal 
reasons  and  the  real  reasons.  Before  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  latter,  two  or  three  basic  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  understood  if  we  are 
to  be  fair  to  France  and  the  French  psy¬ 
chology  of  to-day. 

1 


There  are  four  facts  which  Frenchmen 
never  forget  and  which  both  British  and 
Americans  are  inclined  to  forget : 

First,  there  is  the  simple  fact  that 
France  is  less  than  40,000,000  while  Ger¬ 
many  is  60,000,000.  Ten  years  from  now, 
France  will  be  40,000,000  or  less 
and  Germany  will  be  approach¬ 
ing  70,000,000.  Twenty  years 
from  now,  France  will  be  40,000,- 
000  or  less,  and  Germany  more 
than  70  or  80,000,000. 

Second,  Frenchmen  remember 
that,  in  order  to  dissuade  them 
from  following  the  advice  of  their 
militarists  and  taking  over  the 
Rhine  as  an  armed  frontier,  they 
w.ere  promised  two  things  by 
Great  Britain  and  two  by  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  the 
participation  of  both  allies  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  Britain  is  in 
and  we  are  out.  France  was 
promised,  moreover,  a  triple  alli¬ 
ance  or  guarantee  against  Ger 
man  aggression  consisting  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
We  refused  to  ratify  and  Britain,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  stand,  refused  also.  To  the 
Frenchman  therefore,  he  has  been  twice  de¬ 
serted  by  us  and  once  by  Britain^ 

Third,  France  has  never  been  paid  for  her 
devasted  regions.  Perhaps  one- 
half  of  these  have  been  rebuilt 
at  enormous  cost,  without  any¬ 
thing  being  received  from  Ger¬ 
many  towards  the  expenditure. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Germany 
has  not  paid  anything.  She  has 
paid  the  Allies,  in  gold  and  goods, 
conservatively,  from  five  to  six 
billions  of  dollars.  How  does  it 
happen  that  France  received  no 
reparations  from  this?  All  the 
cast  of  these  payments  which  was 
available  for  reparations  in  de¬ 
vastated  regions  went  to  pay  bill 
collectors,  fexcept  for  a  very 
small  amount  to  Belgium,  the 
money  has  been  used  to  pay  the 
French,  British  and  Italian 
armies  in  Germany. 

Fourth,  unpaid  France  sees 
herself  faced  by  two  former  al¬ 
lies,  changed  into  persistent  and 
nagging  creditors.  Britain,  more 
willing  to  forgive  her  debt  than 
we,  still  does  not  agree  to  do  it 
unqualifiedly,  while  the  United 
States  refuses  to  diminish  the 
debt  at  all. 

Summing  up,  France  sees  her¬ 
self  enormously  outnumbered  by 
Germany,  unsecured  except  by  the 
League  of  which  we  are  not  a 
part,  without  the  promised  triple 
alliance,  unpaid  for  her  devastated 
regions,  and  unforgiven  by  her 
creditors.  Is  it  surprising  that 
{Continued  on  page  140) 


From  the  New  York  “Evening  Post.” 


WHERE  FRANCE  WILL  COLLECT  FROM  GERMANY 

The  Ruhr  Valley  where  French  troops,  in  the  words  of  Premier  Poin¬ 
care,  have  gone  “to  force  respect  for  France  and  the  Versailles  Treaty.” 
This  region,  which  has  been  called  the  “solar  plexus  of  industrial  Ger¬ 
many,”  “the  richest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown,”  is  full  of  coal-min^s, 
steel-mills  and  textile  factories.  The  diagonal  shading  indicates  Ger¬ 
man  territory  held  under  the  peace  treaty;  the  spotted  region,  the 
Ruhr  basin.  The  Krupp  works  are  at  Essen;  the  headquarters  of  the 
Stinnes  organization  are  at  Muelheim,  between  Essen  and  Duisburg. — 

{Courtesy  of  Literary  Digest) 


“A  Consensus  of  Various  Opinions” 

“  T  SHALL  try  to  give  you,”  said  Mr.  James  G.  McDonald,  to  an  audi- 
i  ence  recently,  “not  so  much  a  personal  judgment,  as  a  consensus 
of  various  opinions.  What  it  lacks  in  definiteness  and  dogmatism  may 
be  made  up,  I  hope  by  fairness  and  tolerance.” 

It  was  the  notable  fairness  and  tolerance  of  the  address  which  es¬ 
pecially  appealed  to  the  editor  and  led  him  to  ask  Mr.  McDonald  for 
the  stenographic  report.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associatiop,  which  seeks  to  broadcast  accurate 
and  impartial  information  of  world  conditions  and  thus  to  help  shape 
an  intelligent  and  consistent  attitude  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries,  Mr.  McDonald  has  had  unusual  opportunity  to  examine 
American  policy — or  lack  of  policy — in  the  light  of  international 
events. 
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What  Is  the  Ruhr? 

0  confusing  has  the  present  political  situ¬ 
ation  in  Europe  become  that  even  those 
who  have  tried  to  follow  its  developments 
closely  have  been  asking:  '‘What  is  it  all 
about  ?” 

Among  the  new  names  which  have  as¬ 
sumed  sudden  importance  is  that  of  the  Ruhr, 
the  little  valley  whence  something  very  like 
war  news  issues,  daily.  The  significance  of 
the  Ruhr  just  now  is  a  much-discussed  and 
not  always  a  clearly  understood  problem. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  fortunate 
in  having  secured  from  Mr.  James  G. 
McDonald  the  stenographic  transcript  of  a 
recent  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  clearly 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  present  Ruhr  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McDonald’s  interest  in  the  subject 
is  that  of  a  historian,  rather  than  of  a  parti¬ 
san.  He  presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  the. 
matter  in  brief,  logical  fashion ;  no  one  who 
reads  his  article  can  fail  to  reach  a  better 
understanding  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  now  agitating  Europe  and  also  in¬ 
volving  this  country.  • 

Mr.  McDonald  is  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  which  is  strictly  non-partisan,  having 
as  its  object  the  study  of  questions  affecting 
the  United  States  and  the  dissemination  of 
accurate  information  about  them.  He  thus 
has  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  representatives 
of  European  countries  who  have  visited 
America  officially  or  informally  and  has  thus 
obtained,  at  first  hand,  valuable  information 
on  the  present  international  tangle. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  publication  of  articles  on  foreign 
affairs  and  their  influence  on  American  con¬ 
ditions  is  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We 
welcome  criticism  and  suggestions,  and  have 
been  encouraged  to  continue  the  use  of  such 
material,  especially  when  it  comes  from  re¬ 


liable  and,  as  in  this  case,  impartial  sources. 
We  shall  be  guided  by  what  our  readers  write 
us  in  planning  future  feature  articles. 


The  Way  to  Gain  Confidence 

HIRTY-EIGHT  thousand  stockholders  of 
the  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  financial  re¬ 
port  of  the  year’s  operations  which  has  just 
been  given  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
report  shows  a  deficit. 

It  costs  money  to  establish  any  business 
and  to  build  up  trade  and  good  will.  There 
are  few  business  firms  to-day  that  paid  any 
dividends  while  they  were  getting  on  their 
feet  during  the  first  years  of  operation.  The 
G.  L.  F.  report  shows  that  this  cooperative 
organization's  fundamentally  right,  and  that 
it  is  making  all  the  progress  that  can  be 
expected.  Success  in  the  future  will  depend 
upon  the  support  which  it  receives  from  its 
members,  who  own  it. 

The  officers  have  laid  all  of  the  cards  face 
up  about  their  business  on  the  table,  and 
given  their  stockholders  all  of  the  facts  and 
figures  without  any  attempt  at  sugar-coat¬ 
ing.  In  doing  this  they  have  recognized  the 
ability  of  farmers  to  properly  judge  a  situa¬ 
tion  when  they  have  the  facts,  and  they  have 
recognized  the  principle  that  the  permanent 
success  of  any  cooperative  organization  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  confidence  of  its  members, 
and  that  the  first  rule  to  gain  and  keep  such 
confidence  is  absolute  frankness  between 
officers  and  members. 


Farmers  Are  Learning  to  Speak  Up 

A  FARM  leader  recently  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  farmers  just  naturally  will 
not  write  letters  and  he  went  on  further  to 
say  that  because  they  do  not  write  letters 
their  problems  have  not  until  recently  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  attention  as  they  should  from 
legislative  and  other  leaders  in  public  affairs. 

How  true  it  is  that  most  farmers  will  wait 
sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  man  personally  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  write  a  letter  to  him.  We  are  sym-. 
pathetic  with  this  attitude  for  we  know  from 
experience  how  hard  it  is  after  a  long  day’s 
work  to  sit  down  to  a  desk,  hunt  up  a  rusty 
pen  and  to  write  a  letter  with  ink  that  was 
frozen  two  years  ago  last  hog-killing  time. 
It  is  this  same  distaste  of  desk  work  on  the 
part  of  farmers  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
them  to  keep  necessary  records  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  transactions. 

But  here’s  the  point.  There  is  not  very 
much  use  of  working  so  hard  on  the  pro¬ 
duction ''end  of  farming  unless  something 
more  is  done  on  the  marketing  and  business 
end.  While  the  farmer  delays  writing  to  a  ' 
representative  asking  his  support  to  some 
necessary  farm  legislation,  the  city  man  gets 
there  first  with  a  lot  of  letters  and  defeats 
the  farm  legislation.  When  the  farmer  de¬ 
lays  writing  until  he  can  see  a  man  per¬ 
sonally,  the  other  fellow  gets  there  first  with 
his  letter  and  gets  the  business,  and  while  the 
farmer  delays  to  keep  any  farm  records,  the 
bad  parts  of  his  business  which  he  does  not 
know  about  go  on  piling  up  losses  until  he 
feels  like  fclosing  up  and  moving  to  town. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  learning  the 
necessity  of  being  more  expressive,  and  to 
realize  that  the  pen,  or  better  still  the  type¬ 
writer,  is  as  mighty  as  the  pitchfork  in  the 
farm  business. 


Something  to  Think  Over 

WHEN  freight  rates  were  low  and  West¬ 
ern  land  was  cheap,  there  was  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  purchase  iDy  Eastern  farmers 
of  large  quantities  of  Western-grown  feed. 
But  conditions  have  changed,  and  successful 


dairyman,  large  and  small,  must  change  their 
business  to  meet  those  conditions.  Land 
which  was  formerly  cheap  in  the  West  has 
become  dear.  The  one-crop  systems  of  the 
West  have  reduced  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Freight  rates  are  high  and  are  bound  to  con¬ 
tinue  high. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  fathers  used 
to  produce  great  quantities  of  husked  corn. 
They  stopped  growing  it  because  the  West 
could  do  it  cheaper,  but  with  present  prices 
of  feed  many  Eastern  farmers  are  finding  to 
their  surprise  that  they  can  now  grow  corn 
at  a  cost  which  will  successfully  compete 
with  that  purchased  from  the  West.  The 
same  is  true,  too,  of  many  of  the  small  grains, 
and  much  more  attention  is  being  given  by 
Eastern  farmers  to  legumes  like  alfalfa,  soy 
beans,  and  clovers  which  are  high  in  protein 
content  that  help  to  keep  down  the  amount 
and  the  cost  of  purchased  concentrated  feed. 

In  planting  crops  for  the  coming  year,  this 
changed  feed  situation  is  something  that 
every  dairyman  should  think  about.  As  one 
farmer  recently  said :  “The  time  is  evidently 
past  when  Eastern  dairy  farms  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  feeding  stations  for  Western 
grain.” 


Take  Time  to  be  Sure 

WHY  hard-headed  and  otherwise  sensible 
farmers  continue  to  invest  their  life¬ 
time  savings  in  worthless  stocks  and  other 
get-rich-quick  schemes  is  certainly  hard  to 
understand.  Yet,  hundreds  of  farm  people 
are  constantly  being  swindled.  Oil  stocks 
catch  the  most,  but  other  ingenious  schemes 
and  baits  for  the  unwary  get  their  share  and 
no  amount  of  warning  seems  to  have  much 
effect. 

Recently  a  smooth  talking  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  in  Southern  New  York  with  a  plausi¬ 
ble  scheme  for  selling  stock  in  a  big  indus¬ 
trial  plant  to  be  put  up  in  Syracuse.  He 
would  take  no  cash,  but  took  the  farmers’ 
dotes  which  were  to  be  paid  when  the  plant 
was  built.  The  investors  heard  nothing 
more  until  one  of  the  notes  turned  up  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  third  party  and  the  in¬ 
vestor  had  to  pay  it. 

If  farmers  would  only  remember  a  few 
fundamental  principles  what  a  world  of 
trouble  might  be  avoided.  Notes  should,  of 
course,  never  be  signed  for  strangers.  The 
first  place  for  any  surplus  cash  is  in  your 
own  farm,  a  business  that  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about.  The  second  place  is  in  Govern¬ 
ment  securities.  These  are  absolutely  safe 
and  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Nearly  every 
village  contains  bankers  and  lawyers  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  about  investments. 
These  men  will  give  you  advice  which  can 
be  relied  upon,  and  there  are  few  business 
deals  that  cannot  wait  until  you  can  talk 
the  matter  over  with  them.  The  Service 
Bureau  of  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
very  glad  to  investigate  any  proposition  for 
you  and  advise  you  about  it  without  charge. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

We  rise  in  Glory  as  we  sink  in  Pride; 
Where  boasting  ends,  there  Dignity  begins. 
— Young. 

.  *  *  * 

It  may  not  be  quite  fashionable  to  believe 
in  common  honesty,  but  it  is  a  good  piece  of 
furniture  and  will  last  a  man  his  lifetime. 

♦  *  * 

I  have  seldom  known  one,  who  deserted 
truth  in  trifles,  that  could  be  trusted  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance. — Paley. 

♦  sic  * 

It  matters  not  so  much  what  part  we  play> 
as  it  does  to  play  our  part  well.  In  a  drama 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  who  played  the 
King  or  the  Peasant,  as  who  played  the  part 
best. 
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The  Hired  Man’s  Complaint 

Did  You  Ever  Stop  To  Consider  This  Particular  Angle  of  the  Question  ? 

■Y  AS 

1j 


AST  summer,  while  I  was  going  to 
Philadelphia  on  a  train,  a  working¬ 
man  with  his  dinner  pail  sat  beside 
me.  He  soon  spoke  of  living  out  in 
the  country,  and  said  went  m  daily  to 
work  in  the  city.  I  said  to  him:  ‘I  should 
suppose  you  could  get  work  around  home 
uow  every  farmer  is  busy,  and  help  seems, 
to  be  scarce.”  That  started  him  as  follows: 
“These  farmers  won’t  hire  a  man  unless 
they  have  a  big  day’s  work  all  ready,  so  they 

can  put  him  through  and  _ 

make  him  do  more  than  any 
man  Can  fetand,  week  after 
week.  They  won’t  try  to 
make  work  for  one  so  as  to 
give  him  steady  employment 
and  allow  him  to  live.  No, 
they  want  him  to  lie  around 
half  the  time  doing  nothing, 
but  be  ready  on  call  to  do  two 
or  three  days’  work  in  one, 
to  work  long  hours,  and  then 
they  complain  about  the  price, 
and  often  I  have  to  run  after 
the  money  several  times  be¬ 
fore  I  get  it.  I  am  glad  to 
see  some  of  them  hard  up  for 
labor;  it  will  do  them  good. 

Perhaps  they  will  learn,  in 
time,  to  do  more  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  I  bought 
a  little  home  in  the  country 
and  was  willing  to  earn  my 
money  faithfully,  but  ^  they 
starved  me  out.  Now  I  go 
to  town,  have  steady  work, 
regular  hours,  am  never"  over¬ 
worked,  my  pay  comes  on 
time,  and  I  am  able  to  take 
much  better  care  of  my  fam¬ 
ily.  No,  I  have  got  all  I  want 
of  working  for  farmers.” 

Now,  did  you  ever  think  of 
the  laboring  man’s  side  of  the 
question  as  he  has  put  it? 

There  is  much  complaint  of 
men  going  to  town  or  shop 
or  factory  to  work,  of  the 
scarcity  of  help  on  the  farm. 

The  laborer  wants  to  do  his 
best,  the  same  as  you  do,  for 
himself  and  family.  Doesn’t 
that  sound  just  natural,  about 
getting  a  man  when  you  had 
a  solid  day’s  work,  at  pitch¬ 
ing  hay,  hauling  and  crating 
peaches,  digging  potatoes, 
cutting  corn,  some  hard  job 
all  ready  to  put  him  through  ? 

I  have  done  it  lots  of  times, 
and  I  confess  to  never  think¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  work  like 
that  every  day  of  the  year, 
any  more  than  I  could.  And 


we  never  liked  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
fairly  paid.  And  that  matter  of  making 
work  for  men — those  not  employed  by  the 
season  or  month:  I  certainly  have  done  it 
many  a  time. 

During  a  breathing  spell  between  haying, 
hauling  peaches,  cultivating,  etc.,  I  nearly 
always  had  jobs  ready  for  them,  cleaning 
ditches,  cutting  brush,  fencing,  mowing 
lawns,  cleaning  stables,  or  something.  May¬ 
be  this  was  partly  selfish,  to  hold  the  men 


lo’''g  hours,  slowly  but  surely  the  best  men 
will  go  where  they  can  do  better. — C.  A. 
Umoselle,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Importance  of  New  York  in  American  Agriculture — No.  5 

Although  this  chart  indicates  that  New  York  stood  second  in  1921,  nevertheless  on 
the  five-year  basis  New  York  I’anks  as  the  chief  apple  producer  of  the  United  States 


haven’t  you  kept  a  man  at  work  more  hours 
than  he  would  have  to  put  in  in  the  city  ? 

We  always  made  it  a  rule  to  quit  at 
5.30  p.  m.  But  I  am  afraid  I  laid  out 
a  little  too  much  sometimes,  so  they  had 
to  put  in  a  few  minutes  extra  to  finish  up ; 
it  is  so  natural  when  one  is  trying  to  get 
ahead. 

But  my  conscience  is  clear  on  one  point: 
No  man  ever  had  to  run  after  his  pay  on 
our  farm  when  the  work  was  done.  He 
got  it  in  cash  or  check  every  Saturday  night, 
or  when  he  wanted  it.  The  money  was  in 
the  bank,  ready,  no  matter  how  short  we 
might  be  ourselves,  and  our  men  got  their 
pay  promptly.  That  much  every  employer 
owes  to  labor,  surely.  And,  as  a  rule,  we 
pay  our  men  more  than  others  do.  First,  we 
employed  only  the  best,  at  least  those  that 
were  willing  to  earn  their  money,  and  then 


until  the  big  jobs,  where  I  must  have  them 
done ;  but  still  I  don’t  believe  any  of  the  men 
who  worked  for  us  ever  talked  about  us  as 
the  one  quoted  above  did  about  the  farmers 
who  employed  him.  More  than  once  my  wife 
and  I  talked  it  over,  that  come  what  might 
we  did  not  want  to  get  ahead  by  not  treat¬ 
ing  hired  men  as  well  as  we  would  want  to 
be  treated  in  their  places.  We  tried  to  re¬ 
member,  if  there  was  extra  work  to  do  at 
night,  that  we  were  getting  paid  for  what 
we  did,  while,  unless  we  paid  the  men  extra, 
they  were  working  to  help  us  without  re¬ 
ward. 

Think  of  these  things,  dear  readers.  Are 
they  not  right,  and  also  the  best  business 
policy?  Get  good  men,  study  to  make  their 
labor  pay  well,  and  then  see  they  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  reward.  If  farmers  are  poor 
pay,  and  furnish  irregular  work  and  demand 


The  Credit  Problem  and  Risks 

WAS  especially  interested  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “More  Than  Credit 
_  Needed.”  My  observation  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  is  that  the  person  who  can  use 
credit  profitably  does  not  have  much  trouble 
in  getting  it  under  present 
conditions.  Banks  here,  of 
course,  do  not  loan  on  long¬ 
time  loans,  but  they  give  their 
patrons  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
newal  of  notes,  and  in  this 
way  the  interest  is  kept  up 
to  date. 

There  are  many  persons — 
farmers  and  others — that  if 
they  can  get  credit  easily  they 
take  risks  that  do  not  show 
good  business  judgment.  The 
result  is  that  their  ventures 
do  not  turn  out  profitably, 
and  pay  day  finds  them  in  a 
worse  condition  than  they 
were  when  they  made  the 
debt.  A  system  that  would 
make  borrowing  easy  for 
farmers  of  this  class  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  both  the  borrower 
and  the  lender.  It  probably 
would  be  best  for  farmers  to 
be  enabled  to  hold  their  crops 
off  the  market  at  certain 
times,  but  if  all  would  adopt 
this  plan,  would  not  the  glut 
of  the  market  finally  come,  or 
would  not  its  life  be  just  pro¬ 
longed  over  a  longer  period 
of  time?  The  higher  the  price 
of  a  commodity,  the  less  of  it 
is  used.  High  prices  make  us 
economize  in  its  use. 

Take  wheat  as  an  example. 
If  we  should  have  a  very  large 
wheat  crop,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  was  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  suppose  that  farmers 
should  borrow  money  and 
hold  the  wheat,  or  a  large 
part  of  it,  over  until  the  next 
year,  and  there  was  another 
good  wheat  crop,  the  holder 
of  necessity  had* to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  the  value  of  his  old 
wheat  crop,  which  is  held 
only  to  come  in  competition 
with  a  new  crop  of  wheat 
that  perhaps  would  not  sell 
higher  than  the  old  one  would 
have  sold.  Thus  we  see  Chat 
there  is  a  risk  in  holding. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crop  had  been 
sold  and  the  money  put  to  interest  for  one 
year  at  6%,  provided  it  could  not  be  more 
profitably  invested,  coul^  not  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence  between  cost  of  production  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  have  been  made  up  without  so  much 
risk  to  the  producer?  If  a  business  man 
makes  what  he  finds  to  be  a  poor  investment, 
he  gets  what  cash  he  can  out  of  it  as  quick 
as  he  can  and  invests  his'  money  in  some¬ 
thing  which  he  thinks  will  bring  him  a 

Is  it  not  usually  the  safer  plan  for  the 
farmer  to  do  the  same  rather  than  to  take 
greater  risks  on  borrowed  capital? — A.  J. 
Legg,  West  Virginia. 


I  hate  a  sharp  tongue,  the  ruin  of  kingdom 
and  home.  I  long  for  silence. — Confucious. 
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Manure  Spreader  for 

More  Profitable  Farming 
• 

The  basis  of  profitable  farming  is  a  fertile  soil.  In 
farming,  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  poor  years  and 
good  ones,  but  the  farmer  who  keeps  up  the  productive 
ity  of  his  soil  will  forge  ahead. 

No  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  proved  so 
efficient  as  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  a  foresighted  policy  to  build  up  crop  yields  with 
a  McCormickeDeering  Manure  Spreader.  Put  jnanure 
on  your  fields  finely,  evenly,  uniformly,  and  economic 
cally;  the  extra  fertility  will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  the 
McCormickeDeering  spreader. 


Note  again  these  features  in  McCormick 'Deering 
construction:  i.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels. 

2.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds.  3.  Short' 
turn  front  axle — no  pole  whipping.  4.  Rear  wheels 
track  with  front  wheels.  5.  Tight  bottom.  6.  Two 
beaters  and  wide'spread  spiral.  7.  Albsteel  main  frame. 

International  Harvester  Company 

.  of  America  t  t  o  a 

Chicago  [Incorporated]  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


IMPROVED  AND 


PEDIGREED  SEED 


PEDIGREED  OATS  treated  to  prevent  smut. 
COHNELLIAN — Development — Single  plant  se¬ 
lection  by  Plant  Breteding  Department  New  York 
Agricultural  College.  A  tree  oat  slightly  gray 
in  color,  good  stiff  straw.  In  five  years’  trial  on 
Agricultural  Experiment  grounds  at  Ithaca,  has 
yielded  about  five  bushels  more  than  nearest 
competitor.  Of  all  varieties  under  test  there  in 
1920,  it  was  the  thinnest  hulled  variety  and 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  meat. 

SVALOP  VARIETIES,  STOCKS  SECOND 
CROP  FROM  SWEDEN. 

VTCTORY  is  the  leading  white  variety  in  New 
York  State.  In  four  year  tests  by  Department 
of  Plant  Breeding  shows  this  second  to  Cornel- 
lian.  Good  stiff  straw.  Should  be  sowed  thin. 

CROWN  newer  sort  than  Victory,  longer  kerr 
nel.  In  Sweden  outyields  Victory  on  particu¬ 
larly  good  soil.  Lodging  resistance  good.  Should 
be  sowed  thin. 

GOLDEN  RAIN,  yellow  oat,  remarkably  stiff 
straw.  In  Sweden  is  unexacting  as  regards  soil. 
Grain  medium  and  heavy  with  thin  hull. 

Price  on  all  above  sorts  $1.50  per  bushel. 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favor¬ 
ites,  FEATIIERSTON  No.  7,  a  six  row  barley 
originated  at  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Medium,  tall  stiff-strawed  sort, 
high  yield  heavy  grain.  Recommended  for  sep¬ 
arate  grain  crop.  Most  consistent  high  yielder 
of  all  six  row  sorts  at  Cornell  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  None  of  this  variety  availa¬ 
ble  but  what  shows  trace  of  two  row. 

ALPHA  two  row,  a  hybrid.  A  tall  stiff  straw 
sortmaturing  later  than  standard  six  row.  Dur¬ 
ing  five  years  has  excelled  all  other  sorts  in 
yield  at  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Especially 
desirable  for  sowing  with  oats.  We  recommend 
the  Victory  or  Crown  in  combination  with  Alpha. 

Price — Featherston  $2.0Q  per  bushel.  Alpha 
$2.24  per  bushel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  cars  in  si)ecial  fields. 

CORNELLL  ELEVEN  (Pedigreed),  Developed 
by  Plant  Breeding  Department,  New  York  State 


College  of  Agriculture  through  individual  ear- 
to-ear  selection.  A  yellow  dent  corn  success¬ 
fully  used  for  ensilage  and  for  husking  as  well 
in  the  moj-e  favorable  sections  of  New  York 
State.  Average  requirements  120  days  for  ma¬ 
turity.  For  grain  use  4  to  5  quarts  per  acre. 
For  ensilage  use  6  to  8  quarts. 

OIL  DENT  (Improved),  for  husking  and  en¬ 
silage.  Somewhat  earlier  than  Cornell  Eleven. 
Adapted  when  elevation  too  high  or  season  too 
short  for  Cornell  Eleven.  Same  rate  planting. 

A  trial  of  this  seed  properly  put  in  will  wean 
buyers  of  cheap  seed.  Prices  both  varieties — 
Screened  $3.00  per  bushel.  Tipped  and  butted 
for  accurate  planting  in  check  rows  $5.00  per 
bushel. 

CERTIFIED  POTATOES,  HIRUCO  NUM¬ 
BER  NINE,  smooth  skin  Rural  type,  having 
special  care  by  our  Plant  Pathologist.  Very  free 
of  disease,  special  care  taken  to  eliminate  Giant 
Stalks,  treated  for  rhizoctonia  and  scab,  then 
held  in  cold  storage.  Especially  adapted  for 
seed  plots,  $3.00  per  bushel,  two  bushel  sacks. 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  a  strain  having  special 
care  of  our  Plant  Pathologist.  Treated  and 
carried  in  cold  storage  for  seed  plots,  $3.00  per 
bushel.  IRISH  COBBLER,  a  strain  exception¬ 
ally  free  of  disease.  For  seed  plots,  $3.00  per 
bushel.  BLISS  TRIUMPH,  one  of  the  best 
strains  in  the  United  States.  Exceptionally  free 
of  disease.  For  seed  plots,  $3.50  per  bushel. 
Packed  in  one  bushel  boxes,  $4.00. 

NUMBER  NINE,  grown  from  HIRUCO  Num¬ 
ber  Nines.  Put  up  in  2  or  2i^  bushel  bags, 
$1.75  per  bushel.  RURAL  RUSSETS,  grown 
from  one  of  the  best  strains  of  Russets  in  the 
State.  Put  up  in  2  or  2V2  bushel  bags,  $1  75 
per  bushel. 


SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Price  $4.50  per  bushel 
HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high 
germination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York. 
Price  small  lots  50  cents  per  pound  postpaid. 
Bushel  lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 


All  prices  are  freight  paid,  bags  free.  All  orders  to  be  accompanied  by  25%  cash  or  3%  may 

be  deducted  if  making  payment  in  full.  - 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureaus  or  Agricultural  Colleges  invited 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC . BATAVIA,  N.  V, 


An  Oft  Debated  Subject 

The  Proper  Handling  of  Manure  is  Not  Settled  Yet 


Will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  on  using 
sheep  manure?  I  would 
like  to  know  what  crops  it  is  good  for  and 
something  about  handling  it. — Charles  H. 
Borchkks,  New  Jersey. 

This  question  seums  like  an  old 
friend,  for  of  late  manure  subjects 
have  been  less  .to  the  front  and  I  am 
rather  pleased  to  get  it.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  and  handling 
of  animal  ma¬ 
nures  is  a  long 
way  from  being 
settled  along 
lines  that  give  us 
the  largest  re¬ 
turns  and  the 
least' loss.  There 
has  been  marked 
improvement, 
however,  in  the 
dairy  sections  of 
the  East  through 
the  construction 
of  concrete  stable 
floors  and  direct 
hauling  from 


By  H.  E.  COOK 
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stable  to  field.  Boards  of  Health  should 
have  some  credit  for  they  compelled 
the  water-tight  floor  and  the  removal 
of  manure  daily  from  near  the  build¬ 
ings.  So  if  it  must  be  taken  a  short 
distance,  we  may  as  well  move  it  to 
the  field  a_nd  have  the  job  done.  This 
method  for  the  major  part  of  the  year 
is  altogether  the  cheapest  and  best. 
In  many  sections  this  plan  is  impractic¬ 
able,  perhaps  the  fields  are  open  or  the 
manure  is  used  principally  for  top 
dressing  meadow  land  where  better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained  by  fall  applica¬ 
tion  with  a  spreader. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fairly  safe  state¬ 
ment  to  make,  that  the  same  amount 
of  plant  food  in  manure  will  bring 


Wiitc'f  : 

S'itroKcn 

Acid 

Potash 

Va'ue 

Per  cent 

LI)S. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dollars 

.  78 

14 

5 

11 

o 

CO 

.  86 

12 

3 

9 

2.74 

.  68 

19 

7 

20 

4.74 

.  87 

10 

7 

8 

2.52 

once  or  twice  during 
the  sum  ni  e  r  season. 
Air,  heat  and  water  are  always  neces¬ 
sary  for  decay  whether  a  fence  post 
or  a  pile  of  manure,  and  if  the  change 
is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  pile, 
then  these  three  requirements  must 
be  uniformly  present.  Hit  or  miss  pil¬ 
ing  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

Composition  of  one  ton  average  ma¬ 
nure  from  farm  animals : 

riiosplioric  , 

;c'r  XitroKcn 
lent  IJ)s. 

Horse . 78 

Cow . 86 

Sheep . 68 

Pig . 87 

“Horse  and  sheep  manures  contain 

less  water  than  that  of  cows  or  pigs 
and  are  known  as  ‘hot  manures,’  be¬ 
cause  their  low  water  content  permits 
rapid  fermentation  when  stored.  On 
the  other  hand  the  voidings  of  the  cow 
and  pig  form  ‘cold  manures,’  the  high 
water  content  checking  fermentation. 
Sheep  manure  has  the  highest  value 
per  ton  based  on  fertilizing  constitu¬ 
ents;  cow  manure  the  lowest.” 

The  foregoing  table  and  paragraph 
is  taken  from  Henry’s  Feed  and  Feed¬ 
ing  page  278,  issue  bf  1915. 

Again  I  quote  Van  Slykes  table,  page 
295,  Feeds  and  Feeding: 

Nitrogen  in  Pliosplioiic  Acid  in  Potash  in 


Urine 

eco.< 

trine 

Feces 

Urine 

Feces 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

I’cr  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Horse.  . 

.  38 

62 

0 

100 

44 

56 

Cow.  .  .  . 

51 

49 

0 

100 

85 

15 

Sheep. . 

.  48 

52 

5 

95 

70 

30 

Pig .... 

.  33 

67 

12 

88 

43 

57 

Average. 

43 

57 

4 

96 

60 

40 

I  have  used  these  tables  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers  and  others 
who  may  not  have  given  time  to  study 


Whatever  the  right  method  of  handling  manure  is — this  is  certainly  not  it 


more  crop  return  applied  to  a  good 
husky  so(i  with  a  spreader  in  the  fall 
than  in  any  other  way.  Grass  roots 
will  absorb  plant  food  up  to  freezing 
time  and  they  are  then  stronger  and 
better  able  to  go  through  the  winter. 
The  mulching  effect  is  also  valuable  to 
which  can  be  added  the  increased  bac¬ 
terial  growth  near  the  surface,  a  pretty 
important  part  of  grass  growing.  For 
corn  growing  there  can  be  no  question 
that  direct-from-stable-to-field  applica¬ 
tion  is  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trucker  has 
a  different  set  of  problems  to  deal  with. 
He  wants  rapid  plant  growth  for  plants 
that  must  have  an  excess  of  available 
plant  food  ready  for  them  from  start 
to  finish,  and  this  can  not  take  place 
with  coarse  fresh  farm  manures.  The 
organic  matter  must  be  decomposed  by 
some  sort  of  holding  process.  A  cement 
pit  is  I^st  where  no  liquid  is  lost.  If 
this  plan  is  not  available^  then  care¬ 
ful  holding  in  piles  is  next  best.  Where 
considerable  bedding  is  used,  the  loss 
will  be  small  if  the  pile  has  perpendicu¬ 
lar  sides  and  a  dishing  top  that  will  hold 
uniformly  distributed  the  summer  rain¬ 
fall  which  will  all  be  needed  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  mass.  One  can  often  notice 
piles,  irregular  in  every  way  with  the 
rainfall  passing  through  it  in  spots. 
This  means  parts  leached  by  excessive 
drainage  and  parts  half  dry  fi’om  lack 
of  water. 

If  very  complete  decomposition  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  pile  should  be  forked  over 


the  difference  in  the  make-up  of  farm 
manures,  not  including  poultry  which 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  Value  of  Sheep  Manure 

Sheep  manure  is  seen  to  be  worth 
about  70  per  cent  more  than  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  is  high  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  and  low  in  its  water 
content  and  if  allowed  to  heat  would 
lose  nitrogen  very  rapidly.  On  the 
other  hand  it  very  seldom  does,  because 
in  the  summer  it  is  tramped  down 
tight  expelling  the  air  and  literally 
canning  it  with  no  loss.  There  is  not 
water  enough  anyway  to  leach  out,  with 
some  bedding,  and  it  will  not  heat. 
Sheep  manure  can -usually  be  depended 
upon  to  measure  up  to  and  use  less  than 
others,  which  are  likely  to  have  lost 
in  handling. 

No  one  can  tell  how  much  to  use 
of  any  animal  manure.  It  is  determined 
by  the  previous  texture  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  moisture 
normally  carried  in  the  soil  during  the 
growing  season,  the  amount  of  bedding 
and  the  state  of  decomposition.  When 
the  soil  is  in  fine  physical  condition, 
always  moist  and  open  textured,  less 
manure  is  required,  although  soil  in 
this  condition  will  safely  take  more 
coarse  unrotted  manure  than  a  hard 
dry  soil.  Never  forget  that  coarse 
green  manure  in  a  dry  soil  will  be  of 
little  value  beyond  the  liquids  and  may 
be  a  positive  damage  until  rotted  and 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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Experiences  With  Sudan 

What  We  Have  Learned  of  This  Forage  Crop 


For  determining  the  By  H. 

value  of  new  varie-  ^ 

ties  of  forage  plants  it  is  well  to  com¬ 
pare  the  experience  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  have  grown  them 
for  a  few  years  in  different  localities 
and  under  different  conditions,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  culture.  Perhaps  our 
experience  with  Sudan  grass  may  be 
helpful.  Last  year,  1922,  we  had  one 
row  in  the  garden  that  was  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds 
and  other  grass.  The  plants  were  slow 
in  coming  up  and  of  slow  growth  at 
first.  Still  after  they  got  started  the 
growth  was  rapid  and  rather  remark' 
able,  especially  the  stooling  habit  of 
the  plant. 

It  was  cut  four  times  and  when 
heavy  frosts  came  there  was  still  a 
broad  solid  row  of  healthy  green.  It 
was  hard  to  belieye  that  those  small 
plants  at  first  could  attain  such  a 
spread  of  branches.  Although  the  sea¬ 
son  was  unusually  dry,  there  was  no 
brown  or  dried  leaves  on  this  forage. 
This  year  we  prepared  quite  an  area, 
getting  the  ground  in  fine  shape,  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  coat  of  manure  and  sowed 
the  seed  broadcast  the  25th  of  April, 
the  same  date  of  last  year’s  garden 
sowing,  and  covered  with  a  light  plank 
drag. 

The  plants  came  so  slow  and  scatter¬ 
ing  that  the  weeds  got  the  start  to 
the  extent  that  the  piece  was  mowed 
over  July  1,  and  left  on  the  ground. 
There  was  a  good  growth  after  this 
that  had  the  start  of  the  weeds.  This 
was  cut  August  1,  and  cured  for  hay. 
The  grass  then  again  made  a  good 
growth  so  that  on  September  18  it 
was  again  cut,  averaging  about  four 
feet  in  height,  a  good,  clean  and  well 
cured  crop.  , 

A  Heavy  Thii'd  Cutting 

A  safe  and  conservative  estimate  of 
this  third  cutting  is  a  half  ton  on  the 
quarter  acre.  Our  experience  with  this 
forage  t|;iese  two  years  leads  to  a  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  prove  of  great  value 
when  grown  on  land  adapted  to  its 
growth,  for  like  its  cousin  the  corn 
plant,  it  will  not  thrive  on  land  that 
is  cold  and  wet,  or  where  the  rank 
weeds  get  the  upper  hand. 

Join  it  in  rows  about  the  same  as 
beans,  twenty-eight  inches  apart,  and 
cultivate  the  crop.  Still  there  were 
mistakes  in  the  managment  of  this 
year’s  crop  that  would  have  made  a 
great  difference  if  we  had  only  known. 
I  believe  that  if  the  ground  had  been 
kept  under  cultivation  a  month  longer 
or  until  May  26,  so  as  to  kill  those 
weeds,  'and  get  a  firmer  seed  bed,  and 
if  the  seed  had  been  harrowed  in  lightly 
and  rolled,  there  would  have  been  a 
different  report  on  the  1922  experience. 
For  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  it  will 
not  work  with  the  grass-seed  machine, 
and  is  too  small  to  sow  with  the  grain 
drill,  so  it  appears  that  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  broad-casting  has  to  be 
practiced.  The  seed  greatly  resembles 
that  of  broom  corn,  as  this  plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  corn  family.  It  appears 
<“0  be  adapted  to  a  wide  area  and  when 
we  became  wise  as  to  its  requirements 
and  habits  there  is  little  question 
as  to  its  value  as  an  addition  to  our 
already  large  number  of  forage  plants, 
as  its  drouth  resistance  is  remarkable 
and  it  will  afford  an  abundance  of 
choice  green  fodder  through  the  dry 
season  of  July  and  August.  As  there 
is  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  ground 
at  this  date,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
this  stubble  to  start  up  and  make  a 
good  growth  before  heavy  frosts  occur 
to  kill  it  and  this  can  either  be  pastured 
off  or  allowed  to  remain  as  a  winter 
mulch  for  the  gTound,  the  value  of 
which  is  often  overlooked  in  our  farm 
management. 


HARDINESS  DETERMINES  THE 
VALUE  OF  SEED 

A.  L.  BIBBINS 

The  hardiness  of  seed  depends  largely 
upon  its  pedigree  and  origin.  A  great 
difference  exists  between  the  hardiness 
of  seed  produced  in  Europe,  South 
America  and  southern  regions  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  seed 


.  COX  coming  from  hardier 

regions  of  the  North. 

It  is  also  found  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  seed  coming  from 
various  sections  of  the  North  jvhere 
there  is  a  more  severe  test  of  the 
hardiness  and  only  the  fittest  can  sur¬ 
vive. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  that 
every  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  might  visit  some  the  tests 
conducted  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  would  see  for  them¬ 
selves  the  comparative  differences  in 
hardiness  and  productiveness  of  seed 
coming  from  all  points  of  the  world. 
If  every  eastern  farmer  were  to  follow 
the  lesson  brought  out  by  this  test, 
their  net  income  not  only  from  forage 
crops,  but  from  the  farm  as  a  whole, 
would  be  materially'  increased. 

In  one  test  in  particular,  samples  of 
clover  seed  produced  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  southern  Europe,  South  America, 
the  middle  western  states,  northern 
states,  northwestern  states,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  planted  side  by  side 
under  exact  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Seed  coming  from  Poland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  northern  and  southern 
France,  Italy  and  Chile  gave  equally 
as  good  catches  as  that  coming  from 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  northwestern  states. 

First  Winter  Shows  Weaknesses 

After  one  winter  had  elapsed,  there 
was  a  marked  difference  in  the  various  i 
strips  of  clover,  some  cases  only  a  half  : 
a  stand  remained.  In  other  cases  not  ; 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  plants 
had  lived  over  the  winter  and  in  some  ! 
strips  a  complete  failure  resulted.  This  ' 
was  particularly  true  of  the  seed  com¬ 
ing  from  South  America,  Spain  and  ; 
the  Mediterranean  districts  of  Europe,  i 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tests 
were  that  the  productive  value  of  seed  : 
grown  in  foreign  countries  is  very 
doubtful  when  seeded  under  North 
American  conditions. 

One  very  interesting  point  brought 
out  was  the  hardiness  of  seed  coming 
from  a  few  sections  of  Michigan.  This 
same  seed  also  produced  the  greatest 
amount  of  second  growth  which  is  a 
valuable  point  to  consider.  For  dairy¬ 
men  in  need  of  pasture,  such  seed  has 
an  additional  value.  After  removing 
the  hay  crop,  the  strong  second 
growth  provides  excellent  pasture. 
Even  though  pasture  is  not  needed,  this 
second  growth  is  of  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  as  it  provides  a  leguminous  gi’owth 
to  turn  in  under  as  a  soil  enricher,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  spread  over  several 
years. 

Most  of  our  remarks  in  this  article 
have  pertained  to  clover  seed,  but  we 
wish  to  assure  our  readers  that  the 
differences  in  most  cases,  were  mop 
striking  in  the  alfalfa  tests  and  it  is 
of  equal  importance  to  be  positive  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  origin  of  alfalfa  seed. 

Danger  in  Imported  Seed 

There  are  several  million  pounds  of 
imported  alfalfa  seed  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to-day.  These  tests  have  shown 
that  such  seed  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  productive  and  hardy  strains 
produced  in  the  best  growing  regions 
of  North  America.  We  are  also  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  existence  of  several 
million  pounds  of  seed  raised  in  the 
South  and  southwestern  territories  of 
North  America,  which  is  also  poorly 
adapted  to  our  Northern  conditions. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  gamble 
on  our  seed.  The  value  of  the  crop  is 
too  great.  The  best  of  soil  fertilizers 
and  culture  conditions  cannot  produce 
a  successful  crop  unless  the  very  best 
of  seed  be  used.  The  seed  is  the  un¬ 
derlying  foundation. 


COMING  EVENTS 

February  21-23,  Eastern  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
State  Hort.  Society,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

March  3,  Boston  Market  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  12  S.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

March  12-17,  International  Flower  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 

March  17,  Boston  Market  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Anson-Wheeler  Estate,  Concord,  Mass, 
May  1,5-lf),  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
New  York  City, 

,June  21,  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Utica,  N,  Y, 


DIBBLE'S 


POTATOES 


Northern-grown  from  pedigree  stock  seed,  on  soils  especially  atUipted  to  the  host  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  variety,  are  unexcelled  as  to  purity,  quality,  vigor,  freedom  from  disease,  and 
productiveness.  For  this  Spring’s  planting,  we  after  a  stock  of  around  , 

100,000  BUSHELS 

which  were  taken  direct  from  fields  where  the  vines  ripened  naturally  or  grew  green  until 
killed  by  frost  in  the  late  Autumn,  Our  list  comprises  “The  Best  fourteen  Varieties  extra 
edrly,  early,  medium  and  late,  a  selection  approved  by  Dr,  William  Stuart  ol  the  U,  . 
Department  of 'Agriculture,  whom  we  consider  the  greatest  American  authority  on  potatoes. 
The  best  potato  for  main  crop  is  Dibble’s  Russet,  a  variety  that  we  have  lorind  to  be  mor 
vigorous  in  growth,  more  free  from  disease,  and  more  productive  than  any  other  sort  now 
grown  on  American  soil.  Scores  of  our  customers  have  written  us  that  Dibbles  Russet  _  has 
doubled  their  crops.”  If  your  crop  last  season  was  unsatisfactory,  or  it  your  se^d  's  run 
out,”  now  is  the  time  to  get  new  stock  seed.  Seed  potatoes  are" cheap  this  year.  W  e  have  a 
few  thousand  bushels  of  Dibble’s  Certified  Russets  at  most  attractive  prices.  Send  at  once 
for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  10  sample  packages  of  Dibbles  F^rm  Seeds  hnd  Up-to-Date 
Price  List,  FREE.  Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A.  Honeoye  1' alls,  N. 

Headquarters 

For  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  and  all  Farm  Seeds. 


Garrahan’s  Cabbage  and 
Celery  Seed  Costs  You 
Nothing  If  You’re  Not 
Thoroughly  Satisfied 


CABBAGE 


ON  E  POUND  .  .  .  . 

$10.00- 

HALF  POUND.. 

.  5.00 

QUARTER  LB .  . . 

,  3.00 

ONE  OUNCE - 

.  1.00 

CELERY 

ONE  POUND.  .  . 

.$20.00 

HALF  POUND .  . 

.  10.00 

QUARTER  LB .  . 

.  6.00 

ONE' OUNCE.  .  . 

.  2.00 

c. 

I’ve  made  a  lifetime  hobby  of  developing 
Garrahan’s  Easy  Blanching  Celery  and  Gar- 
rahan’s  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  (developed 
into  fine  sturdy  heads  like  the  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  but  have  early  maturing  qualities)  and  for 
that  reason  I  KNOW  that  you’ll  find  them 
SQrtisf  sctoTy 

Simply  enclose  your  bank  reference  with  your 
order.  Pay  me  when  your  crop  is  grown  and 
you  are  satisfied  my  Seed  is  worth  its  price. 
You  are  to  be  the  judge. 


MARKET  GARDENER 


"  393  Northampton  Street 


KINGSTON,  PA. 


Three  implements  for 
the  price  of  one 

You  can  buy  separate  seeders,  single-wheel 
hoes,  and  double-wheel  hoes — but  that’s  not 
necessary.  This  Planet  Jr.  No.  25  combined 
seeder,  double  and  single-wheel  hoe  is  all 
three  implements  in  one,  as  practical  and  as 
economical  a  tool  as  is  made.  This  substantial 
implement  combines  the  accuracy  and  sira- 
plicity  of  all  Planet  Jr.  seeders  with  the 
separate  and  distinct  advantages  of  ^ 
Planet  Jr.  single-wheel  and  double-  ^ 
wheel  hoes.  Complete  equipment  in-  ^  -- 
eludes  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
pair  of  plows,  and  marker,  all 
oil-tempered  by  the  special  Planet 
Jr.  process.  Compare  this  implement 
at  your  nearest  Planet  Jr.  dealer. 
Write  us,  or  ask  your  dealer 
for  the  Planet  Jr.  catalog 

S.  L.  Allen  &Co.»  Inc. 

Dept.  36 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Thit  mark 
and  the  name 
**Planet  Jr.** 
identify 
our  produQit* 


BARGAINS 


Prices  are  lowl 
enough  now  so^ 
you  can  afford  to 
plant  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Ev- 
ergreens,  etc.  Bargains  I  am  of¬ 
fering  permit  landscaping  your 

property  at  few  dollars  cost.  100 

Strawberries,  $1.  Jpor*c<>rd 
Grapes.  12  for  $1.  Red  oil  Black 
Raspberries  20  for  $)  .3  Rosebush- 

^S.ll.  EARL  FEBRIS  NURSERY  CO.I 

785 Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


DATATArC  Bliss,  (’obbler,  Green  Mt.,  Six  Weeks,  Queen, 
rUl  AIULJ  King,  Rose,  Russet.  Others.  C.W.Ford,  RshcfS.N.Y. 


lANDTINOTHY 


CLOVER  BARGAIN 
»4» 


A.  A. 


Eed  Clover  and  Timothy  mlxed--tbe  standard 
grasses  cannot  be  surpassed  for  hay  and  pas* 
tare  Contains  vrood  per  gent  clover,  just  right 
to  BOW.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  sold  on  approv- 
al,  subject  to  government  test.  Askforthi.s  mix* 
ed  seed  if  you  want  our  greatest  bargain  iHave 
■  Pure  Clover,  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy  and  all 
Mil  Field  and  Grass  Seeds  Buy  now.  Prices  are  ad* 
WUevanciDg  SAMPLES  «nd  116.p.  catalog  FREE. 

Berry  Seed  Co.«  Box  615  Clarinda,  Iowa 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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ROI 

IR 

EF 

rssu 

re-pa^ 

Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay  Seeds  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  tested  for  purity, 
high  germination  and  vigor  and  in¬ 
clude  onlj'  varieties  of  proven  merit. 

Our  1923  Catalogue  con-  1923  Catalogue 

t,  ins  a  larger  and  better  now  ready,  offering  high- 
offering  than  ever  before. 

quality,  all  varieties,  Red, 
vlCCU  Mammoth,  Sweet  Clover,  Crimson, 
White  and  Alfalfa.  American-grown  seed.  New  crop 
highest  in  purity  test.  You  will  be  more  than  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  Rohrer’s  Clover  Seeds.  Samples  FREE. 

AIImIXm  It  is  very  important  that  you  sow  Alfalfa 
seed  that  is  of  a  hardy  strain.  Our  seed 
was  grown  in  the  Northwest  and  therefore  instires  suc¬ 
cessful  stands.  Hardy  and  high  in  germination. 

Oofc  offer  Montana-Grown,  Swedish 
kJvCU  V/Cllo  Select  Seed  Oats  .  42-Pound  test.  If 
you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  good 
Seed  Oats  send 
for  a  FREE 
Sample. 

Lancaster  County  Sure 
kJCvU  Vi/l/l  11  Crop  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties  for  husking  as  well  as  for 
ensilage  corn.  Contains  more  protein 
than  any  other  variety  which  makes  it 
very  valuable  as  ensilage  corn.  Catalogue 
offers  other  varieties.  Sample  FRFF. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  refunded.  ^Ve  prepay 
freight  and  supply  all  bags  FR^E. 

Write  today  for  our  Big  New  1923  Catalog 
and  Samples  —  both  are  FREE. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


^eS|  FarmSei^s  (lyfr 


Cornellian  and  Certified  Russet  Robust  Beans 
Empire  Oats  Potatoes  Cornell  No.  1 1  Corn 

Yielding  ability  thoroly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your 
County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Alienas  Book  of  Bei*i*Ses  fot*  1923 

moremoney  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
nfu  you  should  have  a  copy  of 

this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES  the  most 

CROP  wherever  giowm  ‘he  leading  CASH 

pis  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  ouy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  88  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  PlMts 

It  ia  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind— thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble.  It  s  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St. Salisbury,  Md. 


Let  us  help  you  with 
your  seeding  prob- 

e,  ,  X.  xrr  .  -  Catalog  and 

hiamples  free.  Write  for  them  today — mention  this  paper. 

4.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE.  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay! 

•  Samnle.s!  frflp.  fni-  tViarr, 


moo  SEEDS 

■  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better — 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  ^nd 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  lit 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry- 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifibrd  Hail,  Reid’s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  Nc.l 


OC 

PEF 

BU 


CL0VER2 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quid 
Bupoly  limited-market  advancing.  Buy  now--your  Brass  seed 
our  prices  subject  to  change.  Have  wonderful  values  in  ttuaiai 
teed  high  erade  tested  Iowa  grown  Clover.  Also  Sweet  Clove 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Hubam  and  all  farm  and  garden  seeda.  Oi 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE! 
special  prices  and  lie-page  catalog. , 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  iis,  Clarinda,  low 


KGRAPEWNES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
faenume.  Ch^P-  J  -sample 'dws  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive  price 
list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  P,  Preedoniaf N  Y 


PDA1I7I7D  ^.trawberry  Plants,  Uaspberri 
linllflP.K  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currai 
II  uaa  Grapes.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Tree 
u  Shade,  Ornament 

I)  lowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

•Vrtte  for  prices  and  bt>oklet  howio  grow  everything  from  the  nur3er\ 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E.  HASTINGS,  N. 
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she  has  been  deserted,  even  betrayed, 
by  those  upon  whom  she  naturally 
would  have  almost  completely  relied? 

.  Reasons  for  the  Invasion 

As  to  the  reasons  why  France  went 
the  I^uhr,  the  first  and  most  direct 
which  she  advanced  was  that  she  could 
thus  collect  the  profits  of  the  German 
mines,  factories  and  railways  and  also 
could  impose  a  special  tax  on  things 
which  went  from  the  Ruhr  into  Ger¬ 
many.  The  fir.st  object  has  already 
failed.  It  never  seemed  it  would  work. 
You  cannot  substitute  for  the  normal 
economic  control  of  a  vast  and  in¬ 
tricate  machine  such  as  the  Ruhr,  a 
foreign  military  control  without  turn¬ 
ing  profit  into  a  loss.  Business  men 
know  that  the  line  between  profit  and 
loss  is  very  narrow.  It  was  certain 
from  the  beginning  that  whatever  else 
the  occupation  did  it  would  not  bring 
income  from  industry  or  taxation. 

The  second  reason  was  the  bringing 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  German 
Government  and  German  industrialists 
to  do  what  they  had  failed  to  do  with¬ 
out  pressure.  This,  too,  I  think  will 
fail  first,  because  the  country  is  now 
in  such  a  state  that  no  amount  of 
coercion  can  force  her  to  pay  sub¬ 
stantial  money  payments,  and  second, 
because  German  industrialists  have  put 
their  funds  outside  Germany  and  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  bi'ing  them  back. 

Taking  these  points  up  in  order,  we 
consider  first  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country.  Casual  travelers  say 
that  Germany  is  prosperous;  that 
workers  are  busy,  employers  piling  up 
dividends  and  evidences  of  luxurious 
living  are  everywhere.  The  prosperity 
of  Germany  is  a  mockery,  however, 
for  it  is  based  upon  fundamental  weak¬ 
ness,  as  evidenced  by  the  dramatic  de¬ 
cline  of  the  mark  within  the  last  few 
years.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  wealth  is  that  no  German  is 
saving  money.  The  continuing  fall  of 
the  mark  means  that  money  saved 
ceases  to  exist ;  therefore  everybody 
is  buying  goods  which,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  will  still  have  value. 
With  everybody  selling  marks  and  no¬ 
body  buying  them,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  reach  the  vanishing  point. 
Germany  is  going  the  way  of  Austria 
and  Russia. 

So  far  as  the  industrialists  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Stinnes  and  others  upon  whom 
Prance  wishes  to  bring  pressure  will 
avoid  payment,  because  their  funds  are 
outside  Germany  and  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  bring  them  back.  Sir  Robert 
Horne,  the  English  economist,  recently 
said  that  there  was  only  one  condition 
under  which  these  German  credits, 
which  may  amount  to  from  two  to  four 
billion  of  dollars,  now  placed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  could  be  brought  back  and 
made  a  source  of  reparations;  that  is, 
by  making  Germany  so  prosperous  that 
the  industrialists  would  be  paid  to 
bring  them  back.  There  is  no  other 
way  except  confiscation,  which  under 
modern  arrangements  of  international 
relations,  is  impossible. 

Dangerous  Security 

The  third  reason  for  going  into  the 
Ruhr  was  security.  As  long  as  France 
holds  the  Ruhr,  the  French  argue,  Ger¬ 
many  at  least  will  bei  helpless.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  France,  be¬ 
cause  if  she  continues  to  hold  the  Ruhr 
indefinitely,  the  chances  are  that  not 
merely  will  the  mild  resistance  by  sa¬ 
botage,  strikes  and  passive  obstruc¬ 
tion  continue,  but  there  will  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  condition  of  social,  economic  and 
political  upheaval  in  Germany,  which 
might  easily  result  in  complete  dis¬ 
solution  of  what  we  know  as  Germany. 

France  might  say,  “We  can  stand  it 
as  long  as  the  Germans  can,”  but  how 
long  will  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  stand  it?  Britain’s  stake  in  the 
recovery  is  not  merely  idealstic  or  polit- 
cal — she  must  feed  her  people  and 
avoid  starvation  for  her  workers.  If 
France’s  actions  point  toward  a  break¬ 
up  of  Central  Europe,  I  believe  Britain 
would  check  the  French  game.  How, 

I  would  not  venture  to  suggest,  but  I 
have  confidence  in  the  British  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  and  willingness  to 
be  guided  rather  by  intelligence  and 
common  sense  than  by  passions  and 


hopes.  So  even  security  will  be  a  rather 
doubtful  issue  for  France. 

This  may  end  in  failure  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops,  or  in  partial 
success,  and  withdrawal,  but  more 
probably  the  result  will  be  part  failure 
and  part  success  and  will  lead  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  occupation  until  both 
Germany  and  Europe  as  a  whole  suffer 
seriously.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  continued  pressure  might  so  en-^ 
courage  the  enervating  and  dissolving 
forces  in  the  German  body  politic,  that, 
it  would  bring  about  a  situation  in  Gei’o 
ipany  like  that  in  Southeastern  Ruronc 
and  Russia.  ' 

Two  Problems  Remain  Unsolved 
Quite  aside  from  the  result  of  tho 
occupation,  two  major  problems  wil! 
remain  unsolved — reparations  and  in¬ 
ter-allied  debts.  The  whole  matter  ia 
so  complex  and  involved  that  no  human 
being  can  understand  it,  much  less  sug¬ 
gest  a  formula  to  solve  it.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  put  our  finger  on  one  or  two 
obvious  obstacles  to  .lormal  recovery. 
Two  which  are  checking  the  natural 
curative  forces  which  should  be  freed 
to  work  effectively  against  those  of  dis- 
integration  are  the  questions  of  what 
Germany  owes  the  Allies,  and  what  the 
Allies  owe  each  other. 

The  problem  of  reparations  has  been 
bedevilled  for  the  last  four  years  by 
the  settlement  at  Paris.  The  basis 
mistake  was  the  fixing  of  a  sum  for 
Germany  to  pay,  which  was  three  times 
what  rational  people  thought  she  could 
pay.  This  happened  because  of  the 
war  psychology  in  France,  which  would 
see  no  diminution  of  the  claims  against 
Germany,  and  also  because  at  the 
last  moment  President  Wilson  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  include  two  items  which  had 
no  legal  basis — pensions  and  separa¬ 
tion  alIowance;s.  This  trebled  the  bill, 
making  it  a  /fantastic  sum  which  at 
once  destroyed  German  credit  and 
weakened  the  German  desire  to  pay. 
And,  even  worse,  the  portion  which 
France  was  to  receive  was  reduced 
from  76  per  cent  to  about  50  per  cent. 

That  is  the  story  in  brief-  of  the 
failure  of  the  peace-makers.  Politicians 
have  been  trying  to  undo  the  effects 
ever  since,  but  with  little  success. 

Mr.  Hughes  suggested  in  New  Haven 
that  France  consent  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  international  committee  of 
experts,  to  treat  Germany  as  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  determine  her  assets  and  find  out 
what  she  could  pay  on  a  business  and 
not  a  political  basis.  France  courte- 
^sly  refused.  The  French  thought  Mr. 
Hughes’  proposal  one-sided  and  illogical 
because  in  the  same  address  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  would  treat  France  and 
her  debt  on  a  political  and  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  The  French  pointed  out  the 
relation  between  Germany’s  obligations 
to  France  and  those  of  France  to  us. 

America  Must  Face  Facts 
Until  we  are  prepared  as  a  people 
and  as  a  Government  to  face  the  facts, 
that  we  must  deal  with  the  Allied  debts 
I?  the  same  way  that  we  expect 

Allies  to  deal  with  the  obligations 
to  them,  we  cannot  be  much  use  in  the 
European  situation. 

Do  we  prefer  to  pay  the  price  of  in-* 
creasing  isolation  or  that  of  cooperation 
with  Europe?  Ex-Governor  Lowden  of 
Illinois,  says  that  the  price  of  isolation 
is  30  per  cent  of  our  wheat  fields  turned 
back  to  prairie,  20  per  cent  of  our 
corn  fields  turned  back,  50  per  cent  of 
our  cotton  fields  turned  back  into  south¬ 
ern  forests  and  our  commercial  life 
completely  disorganized  and  in  large 
part  destroyed.  This  is  the  price  of 
isolation  which,  if  you  like,  you  may 
pay.  Ihe  alternative  is  international 
cooperation,  with  the  United  States  as¬ 
suming  some  measure  of  responsibility 
foi  peace  and  order.  This  is  the  simple 
question  facing  us  to-day.  We  are 
ruiming  away  from  it  rather  than  de¬ 
ciding  it. 

The  question  is,  shall  we  stand  aside 
and  offer  elaborate  explanations  why 
proposal  cannot  succeed  or 
shall  we  take  a  chance,  dare  to  say  to 
our  people  some  things  they  do  not  like, 
and^  assume  on  the  part  of  Americans 
an  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  a  gen- 
particularly  a  courageous 
attitude  toward  Europe.  Courage  seems 
to  me  the  one  thing  now-a-days  which 
matters  most. 
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With  New  York  Farmers 

^inUr  Meetings  are  Formulating  Firm  Farm  Opinion 


The  following  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Dutchess  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  held  January  27: 

Whereas,  The  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  of  New  York  State  en¬ 
deavored  for  years  to  have  laws  cover¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
. culture  enacted  that  would  protect  the 
department  from  political  influences; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  agricultural  laws  of 
the  State,  as  I’evised  two  years  ago, 
provide  for  a 
single  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  with 
full  power  of 
control  over  the 
d  i  if  e  r  e  n  t  bu¬ 
reaus;  and. 

Whereas,  Un¬ 
der  the  present 
law,  the  duties 
and  powers  of 
the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Mar¬ 
ket  s  consist  of 
the  appointment 
of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  and 
to  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity ; 
therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That 
the  Dutchess 
County  Farm 
Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion  hereby  goes 
on  record  as  op- 
posing  any 
change  in  the 
law  that  will  les¬ 
sen  the  powers 
of  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  mailed 
to  the  president 
of  each  Farm  Bureau  Association  in 
the  State,  and  also  one  to  our  Assem¬ 
blymen  and  Senators  and  to  Speaker 
MacHold  of  Albany. — T.  E.  Cross. 


J.  B.  PEASE  DIES  SUDDENLY 

J.  B.  Pease  of  Gasport,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
Sunday,  February  4.  His  death  was 
very  sudden,  as  he  was  ill  only  two 
days.  He  was  prominent  not  only  in 
his  county,  but  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  January  12 
and  13  at  Rochester. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

Fickle  growers  in  several  parts  of 
Western  New  York  will  welcome  the 
news  of  the  sale  of  the  Alart  &  Mc¬ 
Guire  Company’s  chain  of  plants  to 
the  Empire  Pickling  Works  of  New 
York  City.  This  means  that  instead  of 
idle  plants  for  another  season,  contracts 
will  be  placed  this  spring  and  all  the 
plants  restored  to  their  former  activ¬ 
ity.  In  this  section  the  Alart  concern 
operated  at  Wallington,  Ontario,  East 
Williamson,  Palmyra,  Oswego,  South 
Bay  and  Walworth,  with  five  gather¬ 
ing  stations  elsewhere.  The  new  firm 
announces  that  a  modern  kraut  plant 
will  soon  be  built  at  Ontario.  Another 
announcement  of  importance  to  the 
growers  is  that  at  each  point  where  a 
branch  is  located  the  firm  will  carry  a 
balance  at  the  bank  so  that  growers 
may  be  paid  for  cucumbers  upon  deliv¬ 
ery.  This  should  do  much  to  revive 
the  industry  throughout  this  section  of 
the  State  and  bring  back  many  grow¬ 
ers  wl^o  last  year  switched  to  other 
crops. 

The  Lyons  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Inc.,  has  elected  officers  for  the  year 
as  follows:  President,  Charles  Coffey; 
Vice-president,  Judson  E.  Snyder;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Edson  W.  Hamm;  Treasurer, 
Saxon  B.  Gavitt;  directors:  Charles 
Coffey,  Charles  W.  Barrick,  Judson  E, 
Snyder,  Saxon  B.  Gavitt.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  under  contract  with  one 
of  the  large  Chicago  packing  houses 


to  store  a  big  shipment  of  meat  for 
European  account. 

Fancher  Growers’  Cooperation  Reports 
Big  Achievements 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Fancher 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association,  held 
in  Hulburton,  showed  that  association 
members  obtained  a  $5,044  increase  on 
the  tomato  crop,  $500  increase  on  the 
pea  crop  at  Fancher  and  $400  increase 
for  the  pea  growers  at  Clarendon;  $2 
per  ton  on  the  9,265  tons  of  tomatoes 

at  Holley.  In  one 
locality  alone  the 
increased  income 
on  all  crops 
amounted  to  $7,- 
396,  credit  for 
which  is  due  the 
association.  The 
total  cost  of  the 
association,  i  n  - 
eluding  incorpor¬ 
ating,  was  less 
than  one  -  fourth 
of  one  per  cent. 
Directors  for  the 
new  year  were 
elected  as  f  o  1  - 
lows:  Cole  How¬ 
ard,  Angelo 
Piedemote,  Geo. 
Chadwick,  onie 
year;  John  Crad¬ 
dock,  E.  E.  Root, 
three  years: 
Fred  Hinds,  John 
F.  Piedmote. 

The  T  e  m  t  0  r 
Corn  and  Fruit 
Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Penn 
Yan  has  been 
sold  to  the  Yates 
Canning  Com¬ 
pany  and  will 
be  operated  by 

the  new  owners 

this  season.  It  is 

planned  to  make 
the  plant  one  for  the  processing  of 
vegetables,  especially  peas. 

Wool  Pool  in  Livingston  a  Success 

The  Livingston  County,  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  pooled  31,000  pounds 
of  wool  last  season,  shipping  from  Avon 
and  Dansville.  Partial  returns  have 

been  received,  indicating  a  net  return 

to  the  growers  of  from  5  to  10  cents  a 
pound  over  price  they  wpuld  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  fleeces  were  sold  in  the  old 
way.  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows :  Presffient, 
L.  H.  Beecher,  Livonia;  Vice-president, 
John  McNaughton,  Caledonia;  Secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  George  L.  Peabody, 
Springwater;  directors:  E.  D.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  Avon;  J.  G.  Morris,  Groveland; 
R.  W.  Beecher,  Livonia;  Frank  Stew¬ 
art,  Springwater;  Floyd  Van  Hooser, 
Sparta,  and  J.  H.  Whitney,  York. 

Plans  are  being  rapidly  developed 
for  the  reclamation  of  about  1,000  acres 
of  muck  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkport 
and  Burns,  in  Steuben  County.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  details  consists 
of  William  Stempfel  of  the  Steuben 
County  Farm  Bureau;  Charles  Gates, 
William;  Snyder,  John  Taylor,  Bert 
Barnes,  Clifford  Wilkins  and  Jacob 
Schwingle.  It  is  proposed  to  put 
through  a  ditch  with  outlet  two  miles 
down  the  river  from  present  outlet  to 
prevent  "the  inrush  of  backwater. 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the 
Palmyra  Creamery  has  been  filed  with 
the  County  Clerk.  The  concern  has 
three  directors  and  will  have  its  prin¬ 
ciple  office  in  Palmyra.  Officers  are 
as  follows:  President,  Charles  A.  Hy¬ 
man  of  Newark;  Secretary  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Morris  Genthner,  New¬ 
ark;  Treasurer,  Henry  W.  Hyman, 
Newark. 

Warsaw  League  Branch  Stands  Fii’m 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  War¬ 
saw  branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ^  year  as 
follows:  President,  A.  G.  Shumaker; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Floyd  Ar¬ 
nold.  Two  directors  were  elected  in 
place  of  F.  M.  Cook  and  Merrill  E. 
Slocum.  Not  one  member  withdrew 
from  membership  in  the  League. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  celery 
{Continued  on  'page  145) 


DELAWARE  GRANGE  AGAINST 
FARM  CREDITS 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  (New  York)  pomona 
was  recently  held  with  the  Walton 
Grange.  The  morning  session  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  by  Worthy  Master  R.  D.  George 
and  various  business  reports.  There 
was  a  gain  of  154  members  during  the 
year.  A  fine  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Walton  Grange  to  180  grangers.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
William  Telford  of  Walton  Grange,  and 
the  response  by  Robert  Chambers  of 
Hamden.  Addresses  were  given  by 
J.  W.  Bump,  Prof,  M.  P.  Rassmussen 
and  Siipt.  of  Schools  E.  0.  Harkness  of 
Delhi ;  Irving  Conklin  of  Downsville, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Dent  of  Stamford,  John  A. 
Sharpe  of  South  Kortright  and  Mrs.  J. 
Scrambling  of  Treadwell  were  elected 
delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Grange  at  Syracuse 
during  the  past  week.  The  meeting 
adopted  resolutions  opposing  increase 
in  the  amount  of  loans  to  be  made  to 
farmers  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and 
one  pledging  to  support  the  National 
Government  in  its  work  to  save  and 
protect  the  Armenian  people. 


Leain  the  truth  about  Fertilizer 

/;  II  > 
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Commercial  fertilizer  is  not  magic.  It  is  no 
substitute  for  work,  or  for  farming  brains.  It  will  not 
make  a  successful  farmer  out  of  a  shiftless,  ignorant 
failure.  Fertilizer  varies  in  quality  like  corn  or  to¬ 
bacco  or  cotton,  and  some  brands  are  worth  more 
than  others.  Good  fertilizers,  like  Royster's  reli¬ 
able  old  mixtures,  are  a  godsend  to  good  farmers 
who  learn  how  to  best  use  them  to  make  money. 

Nearly  forty  years  experience  enters  into 
the  making  of  the  Royster  mixtures,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  country’s  best  farmers  pin  their 
faith  to  this  famous  old  brand. 

For  advice  about  the  use  of  fertilizer,  write 
to  Farm  Service  Department,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

T^ld  lested  T^tili2ers 
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iTl/rrJimBfowii 
Has  BoneTo  Prices 


Bigger  Savings  Than  Ev^ 


onFencingiGateSfPostSiPaint, Roofing 

—  ''.I’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 

.I’m  breaking  all  records  this  y^r  for 
.  overwhelming  values.  My  F  ACTORY 
.PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 

‘ .  Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
.world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
\  GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
1  Ves,  1  pay  the  freight.  You  pay 
I  only  factory  prices — I  ship  di- 
*  rect  from  my  3  big  factories 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adiian, 
Mich.,  and  Memphis.  Tenn., 
also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

E-DETP  My  big 
rlttEi  BARG. 


Saved  $58.43 

‘Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly:  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  lO^c  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  7Bc  per  spool  on  barb  wire 
making  $68.43  saving  in  all.’ 
E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Miss. 

Saved  $50 

"The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  S60.00  in  cost." 

H.  O,  PEARCE. 

Brazil,  Ind. 

_ _-gnew 

>  -  -m..—  BARGAIN - 

-  BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double 

Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double 
Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  Posts;  Barb 
Wire;  Asphalt  RooBng;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don^t  miss  these  amazing 
^  cut-prices.  Send  postcard  or  letter  for  “e^jBARGMN  ^  P?e°iden?^^''' 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  3014, Cleveland.  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 


»  i»rQUALITY/i, 
KMr  FERTILIZER 


rSAD/NG  B0N£  fertilizer  CO. 
read/hg.  ra. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  No.  lO  GIVING  LIST  OF  BRANDS 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York, 
General  Agent,  State  of  Vermont 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Poultney,  Vt. 


/I  n  A  V  The  OSPRAYMO 

^  |c  A  1  Line  of  Sprayers 

I  I  %  ^  ^  covers  every  need— power  rigs 

.  V  H  and  traction  potato  sprayers  to 

hand  pumps.  Strong  pressure,  every 
modern  device.  41  years'  e.xperience.  Send 
to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection.  Don’t 
buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PXTMP  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  K.  Y. 


«T  ,  II  fT*  I  Mild  or  Strong.  F.xtra  fln. 

NaiUrRl  L6R1  lODECCO  smoking  r,  lbs.  S1.25;  .10, 
naiuiaiLicoi  20,  .^..tio.  pipe 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS'  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 

WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce^  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Cempaay, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinoii. 
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For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 


SMITH' 

SFHAyERS 


This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries.  For  whitewash¬ 
ing  poultry  houses,  cellars,  fence 
posts,  and  trees  •“  for  spraying 
disinfectant,  fly  spray,  carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles— for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  ana  buggies. 

n^'I^BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

is  made  right — strong,  effici* 

ent  and  handy, — designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank — carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly — 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  It  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price— Don’t  ac¬ 
cent  a  substitutes  —  there  are 
imitations  but  only  one  No.  22 
Banner  — insist  on  getting  the 
best — most  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  carry  them — if  yours 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.B. SMITH  &CO. 

Manufacturer!  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  J8S6 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 
The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayt 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  Quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


Order 


\ARNES’TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well  •root¬ 
ed  and  true*tO* 


Fruit 
Trees,  small 
Fruits  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from 
the  original  Barnes 
Nursery. 

Write  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


name. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co, 
Box  IS  Yales ville.  Conn. 


Trees  That  Please 

Send  for  our  1923  Catalog  containing  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  wonderful 
variety  of  sturdy  fruit  trees  we  offer. 
Every  tree  a  perfect  specimen  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy.  You  can  rely  on  our 
43  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  Street  -  Dansyille.  N.  Y. 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 
98—  100% 

We  quote  attractive  prices.  Special  attention  given 
to  co-operative  buying. 

We  ship  from  any  Atlantic  port  reducing freiglit  cost. 


Arsenical  Spraying  Material 

METEOR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
SS  Park  Place  New  York 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 


Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  plans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and  heavy 
cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest  quality  with 
least  fuel  and  labor.  22  different  sizes. 

W rite  for  catalogue 
and  state  number 
of  trees  you  tap. 

We  also  211  a n u - 
facture  I.  X.  L. 
evaporators  and 
can  f  u  r  n  i  s  h  re¬ 
pairs  for  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703-A  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Greatly  reduced  prices.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog.  I 
TE.\KESS£E  MUB8ERY  CO.,  Box  119,  CleTeland,  Tenn. 


A  Question  of  Support 


Annual  Meeting  Shows 

STRIKING  the  keynote  of  the  day’s 
session,  President  Webb  opened  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 
Exchange  at  Syracuse,  February  5,  by 
the  following  statement:  “The  success 
of  this  Exchange  depends  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  members.  The  .reports  that 
will  be  presented  to-day  are  designed 
to  show  exactly  where  the  organization 
stands.  Considerable  study  and  re¬ 
search  has  been  given  by  the  directors 
to  place  your  Exchange  on  a  solid  and 
permanent  basis.  The  departments 
that  have  been  established  are  now 
operating  in  a  business-like  manner. 
The  goods  handled  are  of  high  quality 
and  the  service  commendable.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  shareholders  of 
the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  can  derive  mate¬ 
rial  benefits  by  patronizing  their  own 
organization.” 

Following  President  Webb,  Treas¬ 
urer  Hitchings  reported  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Exchange.  His  state¬ 
ment  showed  that  after  all  deprecia¬ 
tions  on  buildings  and  real  estate  had 
been  absorbed,  the  total  operating  defi¬ 
cit  since  organiziation  Was  approxi¬ 
mately  $47,000,  a  figure  exceptionally 
low  considering  the  newness  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  tremendous  competition 
and  the  general  economic  strain  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Babcock  Stres.ses  Need  of  Volume 

Calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
greater  volume  of  business,  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  General  Manager  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  stated  that  from  the  farmer’s 
viewpoint  it  looked  to  him  as  though 
the  business  we  had  set  up  was  right 
on  the  verge  of  being  a  great  success 
or  an  absolute  failure.  “As  it  stands 
to-day,”  said  Babcock,  “your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  set  up  to  treble  the  volume  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  costs.  Treble  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  you  will  make  a  great  success. 
You  own  this  company,  your  nine  direc- 
,tors  and  the  management  have  set  up 
these  four  departments  and  a  fifth  to 
supervise  and  correlate  activities.  All 
five  departments  are  functioning  as 
they  stand  today,  and  are  just  about 
paying  their  way.  Treble  the  present 
volume  of  business  and  you  will  get 
cheaper  seeds,  cheaper  feeds  and  divi¬ 
dends.  Restrict  the  volume,  and,  with 
the  same  costs  to  be  borne,  you  might 
as  well  wipe  the  whole  thing  out  and 
start  over  again.  I  believe  that  we 
have  worked  out  a  service  and  have  a 
line  of  goods  that  we  fanners  want, 
and  if  we  put  the  proper  volume 
through  the  Exchange  we  can  get  the 
price.” 

Mr.  Babcock  further  stated:  “The 
proper  way  to  use  the  Exchange  is  to 
give  your  order  without  price.  Last 
fall  our  agents  followed  this  plan  and 
the  Exchange  made  good,  for  to-day 
there  are  being  unloaded  cars  of  G.  L.  F. 
feeds  at  $10  per  ton  under  the  present 
market.” 

Throughout  the  afternoon  session 
the  shareholders  present  discussed  with 
utter  frankness  and  sincerity  just  the 
standing  of  the  Exchange,  what  it 
needed,  and  how  to  gain  the  inci’eased 
volume  which  seems  to  be  the  one  nec¬ 
essary  requirement  for  success.  The 
program  of  quality  commodities  bought 
as  a  user  wants  them  bought  and  not 
as  some  one  wants  to  sell  him  was 
stressed  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
determination  of  those  present  to  stand 
on  such  a  program  ought  to  challenge 
the  38,000  shareholders  to  renewed  ac¬ 
tion  and  patronage. 

It  cost  $750,000  to  put  the  G.  L.  F. 
Exchange  into  action.  Like  any  in¬ 
vestment,  proper  returns  can  never  be 
expected  unless  the  service  which  the 
Exchange  can  render  is  used  to  its 
fullest  capacity. 

Directors  Elected 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Babcock’s 
report  and  the  discussion  which  fol- 
owed,  the  election  of  three  directors 
■;ook  place.  George  A.  Kirkland  of 
Dewittville  was  elected  to  succeed  him¬ 
self  for  a  term  of  three  years,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  State  Grange.  In 
the  place  of  J.  C.  Griffiths  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  Harry  L.  Brown  of  Wa- 
terport,  representing  the  New  York 


G-L-F  Can  Give  Service 

State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself. 

Following  the  election  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  the  general  meeting  adjourned  and 
the  new  Board  convened,  electing  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  N.  F.  Webb,  Cortland ;  Vice- 
president,  Harry  L.  Brown,  Water- 
port;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse. 

In  the  evening,  the  general  meeting 
was  again  brought  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Webb  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  shareholders  and  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  territory  should  become  better 
acquainted  wjth  the  men  they  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve  them.  In  view  of  this 
fact.  President  Webb  stated,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  complete 
staff  of  commodity  department  heads 
was  present,  and  that  he  hoped  the  dis¬ 
cussion  relative  to  the  service  which 
the  Exchange  could  render  would  be 
beneficial  when  talked  over  with  the 
men  in  charge. 


An  Oft  Debated  Subject 

{Continued  from  jxige  138) 

would  earn  more  in  pile  to  be  applied 
later  than  in  the  ground,  for  the  soil 
moisture  that  should  go  to  sustain  the 
plants  will  be  taken  up  by  the  manure. 
Of  course  only  in  exceptional  cases  does 
this  last  statement  prove  true,  but 
when  it  does  the  loss  is  generally  100 
per  cent. 

When  I  Apply  It 

I  would  never  apply  strawy  manure 
previous  to  seeding  time;  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  late  winter  the  spring  rains 
and  weathering  will  make  it  ordinarily 
pretty  safe.  We  have  one  stable  where 
shavings  are  used  for  bedding.  I  find 
less  danger  in  using  this  manure  late 
in  the  spring. 

As  a  guess,  I  should  say  that  sheep 
manure  with  a  normal  amount  of 
bedding  and  for  the  crops  you  mention, 
could  be  used  in  quantity  about  40  per 
cent  of  cow  manure  and  would  be  more 
effective  if  well  rotted  before  using. 

If  our  friend  has  had  experience  with 
manures,  he  can  I  hope,  read  these  gen¬ 
eralities  and  analyse  them  to  his  good, 
but  if  not,  I  would  fear  for  the  i-esults. 
There  are  so  many  factors — weather, 
manure  itself,  soil  conditions  and  kind 
of  plant  that  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
this  sort,  that  one  must  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  order  to  make 
a  safe  interpretation,  and  then  a  yeai' 
will  come  along  and  upset  the  supposed 
knowledge  of  a  veteran  and  make  him  a 
child  again. _ 

Shall  Urge  Our  Boys  To 
Be  Farmers  ? 

{C ontinued  from,  page  134) 

_  In  1909  he  started  a  four  year  rota¬ 
tion.  In  accordance  with  his  livestock 
program,  he  has  fed  a  car  load  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  fat  cattle  each  winter,  con¬ 
sequently  there  has  been  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  available.  Inste;id  of  using  two 
hundred  bushels  of  lime  when  the 
ground  showed  definite  lime  sickness, 
he  now  uses  seven-hundred  pounds  per 
acre  _  regularly  with  a  .spreader.  All 
the  information  regarding  agriculture 
has,  however,  not  come  from  lectures 
and  observation.  The  reading  table  in 
the  Burket  home  provides  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  material  to  be  found  in  the  farm 
papers,  dailies,  magazines  and  books. 
They  are  all  read  too. 

Speaking  of  the  home  part  of  the 
farm,  thei’e  are  no  city  homes  that 
provide  more  comfort  and  cheer  than 
than  that  of  the  fine  old  brick  house 
on  the  Burket  farm.  A  hot-water  fur¬ 
nace  and  bath  room  were  installed  in 
1914.  Hot  and  cold  water  are,  of 
course,  in  use  all  through  the  house. 
Electric  light  was  installed  in  1919. 
The  large  lawn  makes  the  stranger 
who  passes  by  wonder  who  lives  there 
and  makes  him  wish  he  were  well 
enough  acquainted  to  stop  and  call. 
Should  he  be  'bold  enough  to  do  so,  he 
would  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  for 
John  Burket  has  not  only  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming  on  that  one  time  poor 
limestone  farm,  but  he  is  a  friend  of 
man. — Bruce  Dunlap,  Pennsylvania. 
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Certified 

Blue  Tag 
Seed  Potatoes 

Their  actual  use  has  shown  a  yieUl  2  or  3 
times  greater  than  from  the  use  of  local  seed. 

They  are  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding 
strains,  grown  under  rigid  inspection. 

Machine  graded  and  hand  sorted  to  contain 
only  sound  tubers  weighing  2  to  12  ounces. 

I’acked  in  even  weight  sacks  holding  8,  10  or 
n  pecks  as  ordered. 

The  nine  Tag  on  every  Bag  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  seed. 

l.et  us  know  your  rcnuirements  and  the  variety 
yon  prefer.  Attractive  prices. 

Our  supply  is  limited.  Don’t  delay. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc. 

503  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Toanco  No.  9 — College  inspected, 
practically  disease  free  seed  potatoes, 
$1.00  per  bushel  car  lots,  $1  20  in 
small  lots.  Russets,  $1.25 — $1.50. 
Cobblers,  $1.40 — $1.50,  f.  o.  b.,  our 
station,  150  lb.  sacks.  All  high- 
yielding  strains. 

Alpha  pedigreed  two  row  barley. 
Highest  yields,  college  trials,  $3.75 
per  100  lbs.,  sacks  free.  Good  seed  is 
the  first  essential.  Order  today. 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

PERRY,  N.  Y. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuine  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Fruit  Trees 

Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

ByMaQ.Expressand  Freight  Prepaid 

JSuy  direct  from  the  iiioihieei  and 
make  a  suh.«tantial  cash  saving. 
All  tree.s  and  planis  selected,  first - 
class,  well-rooted,  guaranteed. 
Home  Garden  Collection  No.  8 


1  n  Trees  and 
Plants... 


Postpaid 


it  today. 


fo?:.“:$3.25 

1  Abundance  Plum,  I  Delicious  Apple,  I  Bartlett  Pear,  I 

Elberta  Peach,  I  Montmorency  Cherry,  I  Niagara 
Grape,  I  Concord  Grape,  3  St.  Regis  Rasp-  ...■ 

berry.  All  first-class,  well-rooted  trees, 

2  to  3  ft.  high  for  $3.20.  New  POMONA 

Illustrated  Catalog  TOO''  un,ted  NUR- 

Free.  Send  for  SE R I  ES^8  Granger 

Ave..  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
^ •  Send  me  C.  O.  D.,  Garden  ttollectlon 

No.  8,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $:!.2.0. 

Name . 

Address . 73 

Sow  our  North* 
ern-grown  Amer* 
icanSeed.  Plump, 
clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H-  Hoffman,  Inc.,  landisville.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 

a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  a* 
etficient  as  glass 
Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $!• 
Desk  2,'i,  Bladen,  Neb. 

FIREMEN,  BRAKEMEN,  beginners  $l50-$250  monthly: 
railroads  everywhere  (which  position?). 

RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  WI6,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Glass  Cloth 

for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc. 

Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS., 
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WHAT?  TWINS? 

Yers. 

The  names? 

P  P 

PULVERIZER 
&  PACKER 


"TWIN  P 

-  P 

PULVERI2ER  A 

PACKER 

More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 
PLOW. 

Write  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


a. 

'lOOFl 


KOOFING 

\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofinpr,  28  (taiige  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
,  '  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.30.  If  yoa  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding.  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  R0pF1ND0NLY$|05 

Don't  buy  Roofing:,  Paints,  Fencing:,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  jears'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  ,all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KUKE  TO  YOTI  willi  Sample  Uards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  18-12 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

W  e  inamifacture  a  realty 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  (ial- 
vanized  Wire  Fence— inter¬ 
woven  -  Painted  Green -Red — or  Plain— made  in  3 
or  4  ft.  heights. 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO  .  Bu  lingfon,  N.  J. 


PcSchool  Outfit  FREE 


Outfit  consists  of  largt 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set. 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle, 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet, 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip,. 
Penholder.  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 
Eraser,  Ink  Esfenct 
Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubber 
30 Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST- 
k.LP  selling  20  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  16c.  IT’S 
"*SY-Order_today  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 

»UN  MFC.  CO.  DEPT.561  CHICAC'^ 


Wi77  Pay  for 

Tn  Two  Weeks 

Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’s 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Wrile  lo4iy  lor  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

P«M-  1  ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


H  *1^  r*  SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 

r  ll  I  M  |u  I  ^  model  of-your  invention  for 
4  4  ull  A  l3  examination.  Write  for 

r  ,  FREE  book  and  advice. 

J-  L.  Jackson  &  Co..  378  Ouray  Bldg..  Wash..  D.  C. 


Jersey  Fruit  Men  Active 

Making  Plans  to  Market  1928  Peach  Crop 


The  Jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  has  plans  well  under 
way  for  marketing  its  1923  peach  crop, 
according  to  the  discussion  at  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  annual  meeting  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  February 
2.  During  the  1922  shipping  season 
the  association  handled  nearly  115,000 
.>ushels  of  peaches  for  its  members  and 
from  that  experience  the  cooperative  is 
laying  its  plans  to  handle  effectively  an 
even  larger  production  this  coming 
year.  The  principal  feature  in  the  ten¬ 
tative  plans,  outlined  by  James  E. 
Klahre,  manager  of  the  association,  is 
a  separate  marketing  policy  on  peaches 
sold  by  the  car,  from  those  sold  in 
broken  lots  or  by  the  motor-truck  load. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  highly 
-specialized  sales  agency  with  sales  con¬ 
tracts  in  markets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  could  very  profitably  handle  the 
peaches  to  be  -sold  in  carlots.  This  plan 
would  make  available  the  sales  force 
of  the  association  for  intensive  work  in 
the  distribution  of  peaches  to  markets 
in  northern  New  Jei’sey,  New  York  and 
j  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  marketing 
policy  for  1923  will  shortly  come  up  for 
final  action  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
j  toe,  after  which  plans  will  go  forward 
intensively. 

The  federation  of  fruit  cooperatives 
now  comprises  six  local  units,  namely: 
The  Vineland  Cooperative  Association 
of  Cumberland  County,  the  H,olly  Trust 
Growers’  and  Cooperative  Packing  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Camden  Fruit  Growers’ 
Cooperative  Association,  the  Moores- 
town  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the.,  Riverton  Fruit  Growers’ 
Cooperative  and  the  Burlington  Fruit 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association.  As 
pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  the  efforts 
of  the  organization  this  last  season 
helped  to  stabilize  prices  on  peaches  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  and  through 
such  efforts  proved  a  valuable  asset  for 
the  general  fruit  industry  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Joseph  Barton, 

Marlton,  President ;  C.  B.  Lewis,  Riv¬ 
erton,  Vice-president;  Dr.  Frank  App, 
Bridgeton,  Secretary-treasurer.  These 
three,  together  with  Bertram  Gillette 
of  Vineland,  Geor,ge  Reid  of  Mount 
Holly  and  Byron  Roberts  of  Moores- 
town  comprise  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  following 
make  up  the  Board  of  Directors :  Henry 
Albertson  of  Burlington,  Arthur  L. 
Ritchie  of  Riverton,  C.  L.  Andrews  of 
Morestown  and  H.  H.  Bell  of  Mt. 
Ephraim. 

Pruning  Demonstration  Draws 
Crowds 

Monmouth  County  Agent,  Ellw'ood 
Douglass,  held  one  of  the  largest  prun¬ 
ing  demonstrations  in  New  Jersey  on 
February  2  on  the  farms  of  W.  B. 
Conover  at  Middleton  and  John  Tansey 
at  Matawan.  Over  80  people  turned 
out  in  response  to  his  invitation  to  get 
the  latest  information  on  pruning  prac¬ 
tices.  The  gathering  was  said  by  A.  F. 
Mason,  Extension  Specialist  in  Horti¬ 
culture  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege,  to  be  next  to  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  at  any  pruning  demonstration  in 
!  the  State. 

;  County  Agent  Douglass  and  Special¬ 
ist  Mason  brought  out  the  three  gener¬ 
ally  used  types  of  pruning — the  open 
head,  the  modified  central  leader  and 
the  cential  leader — and  showed  on  j'ust 
which  varieties  and  under  which  condi¬ 
tions  each  of  these  was  best.  One  of 
the  main  points  emphasized  was  that 
the  pruner  should  leave  as  many  low 
branches  on  a  tree  as  possible  to  aid  in 
spraying  and  picking,  and  to  give  the 
most  first-class  fruit.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  growers  were  told  that  there 
!S  not  much  ground  for  the  belief 
!  among  some  fruit  men  that  they  must 
have  a  high  tree  in  order  to  get  neces¬ 
sary  cultivation,  for  with  modern  orch- 
•^rd  machinery  a  grower  can  get  as 
close  to  the  trunk  as  is  desirable. 

Caution  was  emphasized  against  ex¬ 
cess  cutting  of  the  fruit  spurs  and 
small  branches  on  which  the  crop  is 
borne;  also  the  tendency  among  some 
men  to  leave  insufficient  air  and  sun¬ 
light  space  around  the  fruiting  limbs 
because  of  the  fear  that  they  will  cut 


out  too  much.  The  constant  stream  of 
questions  fired  at  the  County  Agent 
and  Fruit  Specialist  indicated  that  this 
type  of  demonstration,  which  has  been 
more  widely  held  than  any  other  except 
the  culling  demonstration,  is  still  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  central  New  Jersey  fruit 
growers. 

Tomato  Men  Perfecting  Organization 

Answering -a  call  of  the  Burlington 
County  Tomato  Growers’  Associatipn, 
representatives'  of  the  tomato-growing 
counties  in  southern  and  central  New 
Jersey  recently  met  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  marketing  organi¬ 
zation.  The  formation  of  a  cooperative 
tomato  marketing  association  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time,  such 
counties  as  Burlington,  Cumberland, 
Salem,  Gloucester,  Camden  and  Mercer 
being  interested.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  named  below,  one  from  each 
county  in  the  order  just  listed,  was 
elected  to  comprise  a  group  which 
would  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  regarding  details  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  forming  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
Charles  A.  Collins  of  Moorestown,Iieslio 
Platts  of  Bridgeton,  H.  N.  Fogg  of 
Hancock’s  Bridge,  J.  B.  Stratten  of 
Mt.  Royal,  Frank  W.  Shivers  of  Mer- 
chantville  and  A.  E.  Young  of  Trenton. 
Dr.  Frank  App  of  Bridgeton  will  serve 
as  secretary  of  the  above  committee. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  coming  season 
considerable  discussion  centered  at  the 
meeting  around  the  possibility  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  canhouse  tomatoes  this 
year.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  an  effective  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion  coujd  not  be  completed  in  time  to 
function  in  this  regard  for  the  1923 
crop. 

Egg  Cooperative  Shows  Results 

According  to  a  careful  survey  of 
comparative  prices  on  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  and  those  from  New  Jersey  and 
other  nearby  points,  Herman  B.  Walk¬ 
er,  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Poul¬ 
try  Producers’  Association,  finds  that 
New  Jersey  eggs  in  1922  commanded 
a  premium  over  Western'  offerings  on 
the  New  York  market.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  in  1921  the  prestige  of 
nearby  eggs  over  those  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  to  the  tune  of  0.3  cents  per 
dozen,  while'  the  difference  of  New 
Jersey  eggs  over  Pacific  Coast  in  that 
year  was  nil.  During  1922,  however, 
the  favor  of  nearby  eggs  gave  them  an 
advantage  of  2.4  cents  per  dozen,  while 
New  Jersey  white  eggs  as  marketed 
through  the  association  sold  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  6.7  cents  per  dozen.  These  were 
the  comparative  average  top  quota¬ 
tions  for  Pacific  Coast,  New  Jersey  and 
other  nearby  white  extras. 

When  the  Association  established  its 
own  salesroom  and  offices  in  New  York 
City  last  June,  it  discontinued  its 
previous  policy  of  grading  and  candling 
all  the  eggs  of  members  in  loca}  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  When  the  work  first  started, 
four  and  five  grades  of  white  eggs 
,  were  packed,  and  all  of  the  cases  were 
new  cottonwood  cases,  with  new  white 
fillers  and  flats.  During  the  last  hgif 
of  1922  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
candling  of  eggs  has  l^en  discontinued 
except  for  the  retail  trade  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  for  candled  eggs.  The 
number  of  grades  was  cut  down  to 
three  during  the  fall  and  two  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  expensive  new 
eases  and  white  fillers  were  discontin¬ 
ued  ahd  two  of  the  three, local  packing¬ 
houses  were  closed  except  the  one  at 
Toms  River,  N.  J.,  which  was  retained 
as  a  receiving  station  only,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer-resort  season.  With 
simple  rules  for  grading  and  packing 
and  with  attention  to  grading  of  eggs 
on  the  part  of  members,  the  packing- 
department  in  New  York  City  is  mainly 
for  inspection  of  eggs  on  arrival. 
These  changes  in  policy  have  enhanced 
the  efforts  of  the  association  and  made 
possible  the  operation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  less  cost  to  members. 


Pi  11  the  mulch  from  the  strawberries 
as  soon  as  freezing  days  have  passed. 
This  gives  the  plants  a  chance  to  shoot 
right  up  and  bear  early  fruit. 


OneMui 


$39.50  buys  a  New  On«- 
Man  Kirstin  Stump  Puller 
^  C  during  Introductory  Sale.  Thou¬ 
sands  now  In  use— read  what  satisfied  owners 
say.  Weighs  only  100  lbs.  Easily  operated  by  man 
or  boy.  lOO-Ib  push  develops  5  1-2  tons  pull.  Fast 
operating— pulls  each  way  lever  is  moved,  Made 
of  best  tool  and  carbon  steel,  all-steel  long-lapped 
chain  and  cable. 

I 


THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Backed  by  $10,000  Bond;  S-Year  Guarantee 


trices  on  all  KIROTIN  One-Man  au 
[orse  Power  Stump  Pullera*  Dem¬ 
onstrators  beinfir  appointed  rap- 
Idljr-'^nly  one  allowed  in  each 
locsHtsr—write  todar. 


Y  ou  take  no  risk  f  See  how  easily,  quick¬ 
ly  and  cheaply  you  can  pull  bi^  stumps 
alone — xvithc^t  extr"  help  TheKirstin 
weiffhstess,  cost  less— yethaasreat- 
er  speed*  atrength  and  power. 

Land  Clearer’s  Guide  Free 

Written  by  leadlncr  experts 
—tells  best  inethods  under 
all  condidoQS.  oO-pa^e 
book  —  full  of  pictures 
and  colored  fllustra* 
tioDS.  It’s  free. 

Reduced  Prices 

low  demonstrator 


A.  J.  Kirstin  Co. 

654  End  St 

Eicaiiaba» 

Midi. 


Proved  by  67  Years  of 
Farquhar  Experience 

Kaniuliiii'  Steatn  Krij^ltc's  are  made  according  to 
rigid  Farijuhar  standards  of  worKman.shii),  only 
liighest  grade  materials 'being  used.  Urankshafts, 
connecting  rods,  etc.,  are  machined  from  solid  steel 
forgiiigs.  iiearitigs  arc  exira  large,  adjustable. 
Solid  frames.  Kciuinpcd  willi  special  governors  and 
lubricators.  ,  ' 

Uaniubar  lioiler.s-  are  made  according  to  code  of 
American  Society  of  .Mcclianical  Engineers,  insuring 
rigid  construction  an<l  ability  to  witlistand  the  hard¬ 
est  work.  Made  from  tested  boiler  plate,  specially 
adapted  'st<«|  tubes.  Doubl^  l>utt  strap  seams. 

All  Karqubar  Steam  Kngines  and  Hollers  are  In¬ 
spected  and  thoroughly  tcstetl.  Made  In  all  sizes 
for  stationary,  semi-portable  arul  portable  work. 

All  are  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  631,  YORK,  PA. 


NEW 

WITTE 

TTirottlin^ 

Govarnor 

ENGINE  —  SImpIo— Wonderful. 


Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Start, 
without  cranking.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
perfect.  Years  Ahead— Dollars  Better.  New  Catalog 
FREE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  ua. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


]800  Oaklanci  Av.nua,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1800  Empir.  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
J3L  Pramont  Str.at,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


Grads  roads,  build  dykas,  tavess  wHi  1 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owansboro  Ditcher  &  Grad.r  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  2S2  Owonaboro.  Ky. 


^  Thij  outfit  easily  cuts  16 
cords  a  day,  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does 
work  of  many  men. 


OTTAWA 


*9iy 

f.O.B.  Ottawa 
$>7.25, 


la  Oiyt' 


Trial 


MODEL  Pittsbursh 


Easy  to  mors.IlMhsnlcanr 
OporotodValvea.Tbrottllnsc 
GoTornor,  Burns  Koroseno. 
Writo  todar  forFraa  Book. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
801-p  Ws«a  SI.,  Ollawi,  Kana. 
Rooin  'sol.p 


One  Man  Pulls  *Em  Easy 


Get  New  Rerfaeed  Prices  on  Horeuleia  the  faeteat. 
easiest-operating  **One-Man'*  Hand  Power  Stump 
Fuller  made.  Simple,  double*  triple*  quadruple 
power— 4  machines  in  one.  Motos  like  a 


HERCULES  MFC.  Ca 

CENTERVILLE*  IOWA 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  K^’ooved  wldfl 
tires)  make  loadincf  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  tit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  erood  as  new. 
CMDIDF  Reduced  prices  Catalos  Erae 
feinrinbMfg.  Co.rRosGiDQMlncyjn. 
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VIGOROUS 


STRONG  CHICKS 


Mating  time  is  the  time  that  your 
breeders  should  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition 

— so  that  they  can  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  their  offspring — the  chicks. 

Begin  now  to  condition  your  breeders. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Then  you  get  chicks  that  are  strong  and 
livable.  x 

Gfhicks  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  dis¬ 
ease — the  little-chick  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant,  mark  you — 
it’s  a  tonic  that  does  its  good  work  nature’s 
way.  It  insures  fertile  eggs  for  hatching. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 
100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pk?.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  bens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 
GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


l  spent  SO 
pears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gn.BERT  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


KILLS  LICE 

ordinary  Mites,  Sheep  Ticks,  Fleas; 
drives  away  Flies  and  Mosquitos. 

MEPH  is  used  for  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm  and 
many  other  skin  diseases. 


MEPH  is  used  upon  Poultry,  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Dogs, 
Sheep,  Goats  and  pet  stock.  Contains  soluble  sulphur 
which  helps  to  prevent  infection  and  re-infection. 


MEPH  disinfects,  cleanses  and  deodorizes. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write  and  we  will  send 
you  a  gallon,  charges  prepaid,  for  $2.50.  1  gallon  makes 

from  50-100  gallons  of  a  satisfactory  dilution.  Order  Now. 


MEPH  CO.,  160  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


L  Y. 


My  Engine  MU  Do  the  Work 

for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives  I to  6 
H-  P -  Gasoline  or  kerosene,  portable,  ifllbt  and  free  from  vibration. 

No  cranking.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds  and  does  all  chores.  Plenty  of 
I>owcr  for  every  purpose.  Elasy  to  operate. 

Low  Factory  Price— Special  Offer 

Price  now  lower  than  before  war.  Tremendous  value.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog  and  special  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  433  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
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Shall  I  Buy  or  Hatch? 

What  Baby  Chick  Experiences  Have  Taught  Us 

9 


IT  is  only  a  few  years  By  W.  E. 

since  we  knew  prac- 
ally  nothing  of  the*  baby  chick  indus¬ 
try.  It  was  comparatively  slow  in 
starting.  But  when  it  did  start,  it 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  has  not 
ceased,  growing,  or  even  slackened  its 
pace.  There  will  be  new  hatcheries 
each  year,  and  each  year  some  will 
pass  out  of  existence.  What  has  been 
true  of  other  industries  is  true  of  the 
baby  chick  industry.  Auto  factories, 
radio  companies,  baby  chick  hatcheries 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  after  a 
warm  rain.  Many  factors  enter  into 
the  cause  of  hatcheries  ceasing  business 
operation,  but  there  are  standard  hatch¬ 
eries  to-day  just^as  there  are  standard 
companies  manufacturing  plows,  sep¬ 
arators  and  typewriters. 

A  Great  Convenience 

We  find  many  advising  the  use  of 
hens  as  means  of  incubation  rather 
than  purchasing  chicks.  Each  one 
should  exercise  good,  sound  judgment 
when  deciding,  but  it  surely  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  get  a  bunch  of  husky  chicks 
from  a  reliable  firm  and  start  them  on 
a  brooder,  over  and  above  the  trouble 
occasioned  by  fussing  with  a  lot  nf. 
troublesome  hens.  I  tried  it  and  found 
the  chicks  from  the  hatchery  far  more 
convenient. 

An  additional  bunch  of  chicks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  hatchery  to  swell 
the  nunber  when  the  incubator  batch 
comes  off.  As  a  rule,  when  a  50  per 
cent  hatch  is  obtained,  it  is  considered 
pretty  good.  An  incubator  holding  250 
eggs,  after  testing  out  infertile  eggs 
and  counting  those  not  hatching,  rarely 
brings  over  150  chicks.  Usually  the 
orcoder  capacity  of  a  small  poultry 
business  can  handle  moi’e  birds  than 
this. 

Here  the  hatchery  chicks  come  in 
handy,  for  an  order  ,may  arrive  the 
day  the  hatch  comes  off.  If  you  like  to 
use  hens  or  an  incubator,  use  them,  by 
all  means.  It  is  a  grand  thing  that  we 
have  a  right  to  do  as  we  plpase  in  such 
matters,  but  if  you  like  to  raise  chicks 
and  detest  the  hatching  part  of  it,  then 
thank  Providence  that  the  baby  chick 
industry  has  come  to  stay. 

Some  Personal  Experiences  Years  Ago 

The  first  experience  we  had  with  the 
purchase  of  baby  chicks  was  soihe 
years  ago,  when  we  purchased  a  hun¬ 
dred  R.  I.  Red  baby  chicks.  We  raised 
them  with  pretty  fair  success.  They 
were,  to  be  sure,  pure-bred  R.  I.  Reds, 
although  we  never  knew  from  what 
flock  the  eggs  came.*  We  always  doubt¬ 
ed  seriously  the  pure-bred  part,  for 
they  did  not  show  it  very  strongly. 

Following  the  R.  I.  Red  experience, 
we  obtained  a  start  with  Anconas. 
From  a  near-by  breeder  we  obtained 
eggs  from  his  pure-bred  flock  of  An¬ 
conas.  These  were  set  under  hens, 
hatching  out  about  175  chicks.  Of 
these  we  raised  about  155,  losing  some 
by  accident,  but  none  through  disease. 
This  man’s  flock  was  free  of  disease. 
We  needed  more  chicks  to  grow  the  de¬ 
sired  number  of  pullets,  and  could  not 
depend  on  hens  to  hatch  them,  having- 
no  incubator  at  that  time.  So  we  or¬ 
dered  200  Ancona  chicks  from  a  reli¬ 
able  firm.  They  treated  us  squarely, 
although  we  lost  out  to  a  certain  extent. 

Immediately  after  arrival  the  chicks 
began  dying  and  continued  till  less 
than  a  hundi-ed  remained.  Three  other 
parties  living  near  us  purchased  chicks 
from  the  same  hatchery,  and  had  expe- 


FARVER  rience  identical  with 
ours.  We  hardly  knew 
what  course  to  pursue,  so  we  enlisted 
the  aid  of  our  county  agent.  He  was 
not  ■  certain  whether  it  was  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  or  not,  but  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  chicks  lingered 
longer  than  if  it  were  the  diarrhoea. 
He  advised  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  nature,  of  the 
disease. 

Several  afflicted  chicks  were  shipped 
to  the  State  College.  The  report  read 
“coccidiosis,”  a  bowel  disease  of  poul¬ 
try.  We  never  had  any  of  this  trouble 
befoi'e,  nor  did  the  chicks  hatched  from 
the  eggs  obtained  from  our  neighbor- 
breeder.  This  pretty  well  convinced  us 
tliat  the  chicks  received  from  the  hatch¬ 
ery  brought  it  along.  We  had  the 
same  trouble  later  on  when  using  the 
eggs  from  fliese  fowls  for  hatching. 
The  other  three  parties  who  bought 
chicks  from  the  same  place,  and  all 
Anconas,  too,  had  the  same  disease  in 
their  chicks,  and  with  disastrous  expe¬ 
rience,  too.  This  has  firmly  convinced 
us  that  the  flock  of  Anconas  laying  the 
eggs  used  by  the  hatchery  to  produce 
these  chicks  was  infected  with  cocci¬ 
diosis. 

Authorities  at  Columbus  advised  us 
that  mature  fowls  may  have  this  dis¬ 
ease,  disseminating  it  in  the  droppings, 
and  yet  ndt  showing  any  evil  effects 
therefrom.  Also,  that  the  germ  may 
be  on  the  shell,  and  the  chicks  pecking 
at  the  shells  may  contract  it  before 
they  leave  the  incubator.  Some  of  qur 
chicks  have  shown  symptoms  of  it  be¬ 
fore  we  took  them  out  of  the  incubator. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  law  requiring 
examination  and  testing,  or  licensing 
the  certification  of  flocks  from  which' 
eggs  are  used  by  hatcheries  or  other¬ 
wise  sold  for  hatching  purposes.  This 
would  avoid  Inuch  needless  distribution 
of  disease,  I  believe.  It  is  possible  to 
detect  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  in  old 
stock  by  making  tests.  Enforced  tests 
of  this  kind  is  the  only  way  in  which 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  will  ever  be 
eradicated.  Like  tests  find  examinations 
would  help  much  in  other  diseases. 

Where  One  Fault  Lies 

A  practice  of  some  pi-oprietors  of 
hatcheries  is  to  go  out  and  buy  eggs 
from  any  one  who  happens  to  have  a 
flock  that  looks  like  good  stock  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  condition  or  breeding 
is.  Before  me  is  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement:  “WANTED . The . 

....  Hatchery  pays  a  premium  for  eggs 
H’om  all  varieties  of  unmixed  flocks. 

Send  name  and  address . ” 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  any  stock 
of  high-grade  qualities  will  be  secured 
at  this  hatchery?  Another  incident  that 
happened  here  not  long  ago  was  this: 
An  Ancona  breeder  living  near  by  was 
approached  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
hatchery  for  Ancona  eggs  for  hatching. 
The  breeder  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
breeding  pens  and  had  a  few  Brown 
Leghorns  in  the  flock.  He  explained 
this  to  the  hatchery  proprietor,  but 
stated  he  would  remove  the  Leghorns. 
The  proprietor  replied,  “Oh,  that  don’t 
matter.”  Had  this  Ancona  breeder 
been  as  careless  and  dishoflest  as  the 
hatchery  prop^-ietor  apparently  was,  the 
purchasers  of  those  baby  chicks  would 
have  suffered. 

There  is  a  class  of  poultry  keepers 
who  are  not  particular  whether  chicks 
are  pure  bred  or  not.  To  these  the 
careless  and  dishonest  hatchery  pro- 
in-ietor  works  little  harm,  but  he  may 
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BABY  CHICKS 

The  lug,  fluffy,  lively  hiiul — THK  KIND 
TH.VT  LIVK  .VM)  GKOW—Fil^I  I’l.H 
SDNALLY  Sri’KUVISKD  ami  ▼rLDKD 
FilKK  KANGli  FAUJI  FLOFKS  of  hea\y 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  country. 

DAIlIUa)  and  WUITK  KOi'Ka.  UFDS 
ANFONAS,  MIXOKCAS,  50,  $8;-  lUO-  ?1.5  : 
.50(1,  $72.50,  BFFF  OUI’INGTONS  a 
WUITK  WYANDOTTKS,  .50,  $H..5U:  101 
$10;  .500,  $77.50.  WHITK  and  BItO\V.\ 
LKGHOltN'S.  50,  $5,501  lOO,  $12:  .500,  $60.  I’osipalti  an.i 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Beference.  Onl^i 
xnW  direct  from  tills  ail  and  get  them  when  ,vou  wa’.t 
them  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY. 
Box  B6,  Norwalk.  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 

ISO.OOO  RURAL  CHICKS 

You  can  double  .vour  Jirotits  with  our  fa- 
mou.s  lU’llAL  Strain  FFRK  BBFl)  S.  F. 

English  Strain  White  Eegluirns,  Brown 
Leghorns  and  .\ncona.s.  They  have  years 
of  constant  breedinit  for  liiBh  flock  averages  back  of 


qualify  , 

ciille  I  and  H  all  on  freo  rani?e  which  assures  you 
the  desirable  sturdy,  lively  chicks  whichmaturemore 
rapidly  with  decreased  mortalityand  developin  4  to5 
m^nfhs  into  the  greatest  layers.  We  guarantee  100^ 
live  arrival  of  healthy,  vigorous  chicks.  If  you  are  interested  inaecur* 
inir  a  flock  that  will  srive  you  a  splendid  dividend  on  your  investment, 
wfi  -  OD'O.  H-a-ttifuI  cataloj?  free.  RURAL  POULTRY 

FAR  M  .  O-'ot.  B.R.  No.  1,  Z  E  E  L  A  N  D  /  M  I  C  H  I  G  A  . 


P  \BY  CHICKS 

*  ^  iin.vwherc  and  pay  parcel  post 

,:;5?y  I  ..  1  h.ir  i'i'S  and  guarantee  fl.5G  safe  arrival. 

*  'iuiAl  White  and  Buff  Boeks,  B.  I. 
.eds;  White,  Broan  and  Buff  l.egliorns ; 
■  I'hite  Wyandottes ;  Black  Minorcas; 
-Vneonas:  Wlilte  and  Buff'  Orpingtuns; 
.'lixed  (odds  and-  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  iirices.  Frompt  deliveries. 

_ S'E.  P.  CRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Legh-oriis,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
liusky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  A 


SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


ANCONAS  i 


Eight  Million  Chicks 

This  is  approximately  what  Zeeland  Poultry 
Breeders  will  produce'  this  year.  Our  catalog 
tells  about  Zeeland's  large  chick  industry  ; 
also  our  stocTc  and  prices.  Chicks  10  cents  up. 
Write 

ZEELAND  POULTRY  FARMS.  ZEEUND,  MICH. 

REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  .and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St,,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

•Member  of  ,N.  Y.  S.  0.  V.  C.  A. 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES,  • 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
P.AID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 


Uutchetl  hy  the  best  system  of 
luciibaiioii,  from  high  <-lass 
bivil-t«>-lay  stock,  liarretl  hihI 
ButV  U»)Fks,  Hetls,  A lUack  .'\Iiut»rcas,  18c.  each;  White 
Wyauilot  les,  iI2o.  each:  White,  Itrowii,  Itutf  l.e^horiis,  ir.c.  each; 
broilers,  10c.  each.  iVkiii  Ducklings,  32c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  jjiepaid  jiarcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

TIPF  A  N  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  ir  r  1  O  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S,  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Ruiuier  DUCKLINGS 
ALDH.AM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

humme^sImTous  chicks 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYEBS.  BABY  FHIFKS. 

DAVID  M..  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Prom  good  seleoteil  bimvy  !a,vin;r  flocks  of 
Rocks,  Ked.s,  Minorcas  and  Leg.  iiiglit 
prices,  postiiaid,  full  live  lidivej-y  gnaraiiteed.  Hank  Hel. 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA. 

'pv¥  I  1‘ekin  and  Runner.  Ducklings  from  selected 

I  J 1  I  *  and  properly  mated  .stock,  limited  supply 

,  ^  *  left.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

1^  S.  (VWhite  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
l)iT>p  a  card  ftn-  my  eircular  ami 
prices.  H.  FISlIKH,  sMilford,  N.  .1. 

fUIpIfC  Low  prices.  H.  0.  Kiig.  White  uiui  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Aiiconus,  Barred  Kooks.  Catalog  free. 
lOOZ.  live  delivery.  hOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,  R.  2. 

'oclterels,  $3.00  eacli ;  two  for  $5.00. 
ullets,  $3.00  earh;  nice  ones.  Order  soon 
or  write.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farnidale,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


!■  (in  . 

heavy  la.ving  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 
S.  BRUNbAGE  Salisbury  Mills.  N.  X  . 


CHICKS 


lie  and  up.  Reds, Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
hornsand  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Sendforcircular. 

'The  Richfield  Hatchery,'  G.  H.  Ehrenzelkr,  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 

tom  BARRON  PED<GREE  STRAIN 

^7,  t;,  Whltf?  Legliorus  exclusively.  Extra  fine  April 
Lnlcks,  $20  per  hundred;  May.  $18;  June,  $15.  Free, 
deltvery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  white  leghorn  farm,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

Large  stock  Fine  Poultry.  Turkey  s.  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigedns,  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 

- - ( - - 

^  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
geese,  chickens,  GUINEAS.  HAKES  AND 
Gogs,  catalog  free,  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


’  e  approached  for  pure-bred  chicks  by 
parties  who  do  care  whether  chicks  are 
pure-bred  or  mongrel  stock.  These  the 
dishonest  proprietor  catches  and  they 
are  thrown  back  at  least  a  year  in  their 
poultry  improvement  efforts. 

Where  I  Would  Do  Business 

In  many  States  there  are  hatcheries 
'i  high  reputation  and  standing  whose 
breeding  pens  are  well  selected  and 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Statg 
Experiment  Stations.  Of  course  there 
are  many  other  hatcheries  which  are 
perfectly  reliable  and  where  we  may 
obtain  stock  of  the  very  best  kind.  The 
point  which  should  not  be  passed  over 
lightly,  is  that  the  hatcheries  whose 
breeding  pens  are  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  experiment  stations  are 
to  be  depended  upon  for  .supplying 
chicks  that  are  what  they  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  be. 

These  hatcheries  and  all  others  that 
maintain  special  breeding  pens  of  high 
quality  are  reliable.  So  far  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  (lealings  of  others  is  concerned  1 
do  not  question  their  reliability.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  seriously  question  the  practice  ! 
of  picking  up  eggs  here,  there  and 
everywhere  .just  to  fill  the  incubators. 
This  and  the  looseness  in  scattering 
poultry*  diseases,  should  cease.  We  i 
have  had  a  number  of  chances  this 
year  of  selling  our  eggs  to  hatcheries 
this  season,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  trouble  with  coccidiosis  we 
decided  to  not  do  so  unless  we  can  once 
rid  our  flock  of  this  trouble,  or  build 
up  another  that  is  free  of  it.  * 

The  Kind  to  Beware  Of 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
we  should  be  very  cautious  about  order¬ 
ing  chicks  from  -fly-by-night  epneerns. 
The  case  of  the  notorious  King  Hatch¬ 
ery  qf  Cleveland  last  year  is  still  fresh 
in  our  minds  and  neeii  not  be  reviewed 
here,  except  to  mention  that  if  W£  had 
the  money  that  the  King  Hatchery  ob¬ 
tained  from  our  county  we*could  pur¬ 
chase  a  poultry  farm  of  good  size  and 
make  a  mighty  fine  down  payment,  if 
not  pay  for  the  entii’e  farm.  So  as  a 
closing  remark,  permit  us  to  say  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  do  a  little  research 
work  before  you  order  chicks.  Learn 
from  those  who  have  had  successful 
dealings  with  reliable  hatcheries  what 
their  experience  has  been.  Or  have  your 
county  agent  inquire  from  your  State 
experiment  station  concerning  reliable 
hatcheries.  There  are  many  of  them 
all  over  the  country.  It  surely  pays  to 
“look  before  you  leap”  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  baby  chicks. 


With  New  York  Farmers 

{Continued  from  page  141) 
in  storage  along  the  Ontario  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  have  been  lost 
because  of  a.  shortage  of  refrigerator 
cars.  Many  have  estimated  the  short¬ 
age  as  high  as  250  to  300  cars.  Grow¬ 
ers  have  for  some  time  in  the  past  ex¬ 
perienced  more  difficulty  in  getting  cars 
on  the  New  York  Central  lines  than  on 
the  Pennsylvania  system.  Partly  .to 
obviate  this,  a  large  cold  storage  was 
built  at  Wa'llington  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  road  last  year,  and  before  the 
plant  was  fully  completed  all  space 
had  been  contracted  for,  so  great  is  the 
call  for  storage  facilities  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  system. 

The  new  ofiicers  of  the  New  York 
Canning  Crops  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  are  as  follows:  President,  C.  A. 
Rogers^  Bergen;  Vice-president,  Frank 
Brophel,  Geneseo;  Secretary  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Thomas  Wright,  Web¬ 
ster;  Treasurer,  John  H.  Morgan, 
Greece;  new  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee:  John  Morgan,  Greece; 
George  Rowe,  Knowlesville;  Geoi’ge 
Burrill,  Holcomb,  and  H.  E.  Whit¬ 
more,  Avon. 


Williamson  Growers  Reestablish 
Fellowship 

For  several  years  the  Williamson 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  em¬ 
ployed  a  graduate  student  of  Cornell 
University  for  the  study  of  feome  of  the 
disease  problems  arising  on  their  muck- 
land  crops.  Last  year  question  arose  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  to  whether  the 
undertaking  was  worth  the  cost  or  not. 
It  was  accordingly  dropped.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  the  growers  decided 
unanimously  to  re-establish  the  fellow¬ 
ship.  They  found  that  a  man  well 
trained,  in  disease  control  was  able  to 
help  them  greatly  by  timely  suggestion 
and  demonstration. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 

JQioujn  Ingredients  qjT  IQioa/n  Quali^ 
in  /^nozun  'Proportions 

The  rations  are  mixed  according  to  formtilas  approved 
by  the  poultry  feeding  specialists  at  the  colleges  of  agi  iciili  ipT 
in  the  territory  served  hy  the  G.  L.  F.  Study  the  formula.^ 
and  you  will  find — ■ 


1.  A  larger  variety  nf  ingredients  than  is  usually  available  in  your 

locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients  and  the  pounds  of  ea  h 

ingredient  used  are  stated. 

3.  Each  ralion  is  high  in  digestible  nutrients  and  the  fiber 

content  is  low. 

4.  Dried  milks  are  used  and  the  annual  proteins  are  high. 


Feed  G.  L.  F.  Rations  and  you  will 

knou)  just  what  your  birds  are  eating  | 


G.  I  .  F.  i.aying  Mash 

20  Protein  S.  5  Fat  6  Fiber 


490  ibs. 

\Viit‘al  liu;u 

2xK»  ■■ 

Flour  MiJds 

200  •• 

Stand-arJ  Midds 

2.'50  •• 

Uoru  Meal 

2:10 

Hoiuiuy  (wldte) 

:ioo  •' 

Oats  Cv.  No.  2  white.  40  lb 

250 

•Meat  Scrap  50-5.5‘"; 

150  •• 

Diied  Buttermilk 

20  ■■ 

Halt 

000  lbs. 

1389.6Q  Ibs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Growing  Ma>h 

19. 7S  Protein  5.25'ia^—5  i  i^er 

.■)5P  lbs.  Wheat  Br;;n 
BOD  "  Flour  Middlings 
,■150  "  Cora  Meal 

290  "  Hominy  (white) 

UiO  “  ^feat  Scraps  (fine) 

loi)  ■■  Dried  .Milk 

loo  '■  Dried  Butierniilk 

DiO  “  tione  .Meal 

to  '■  Salt 


2000  Ib.s. 

1405.17  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Coarse  Scratch  Grains 

11.25  Protein — 3.25  '  Fat — Fiber 

TOO  lbs.  Corn,  Coarse  Cracked 
OO'O  "  Wheat 
IlOO  “  Barley 

200  “  Oats,, No.  2  White  iMipaed,  40  lbs. 
100  ”  Milo  and  White  Kaffir 
100  Buckwheat 


2000  lbs. 

1405.30  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Chick  Scratch  Grains 

i/5  Protein — 3.  75%  Fat — 3  '•  Fiber 

1000  Ifis.  Fine  Cracked  Corn  (  Kill  Dried  i 
COO  '•  Cracked  Wheat 
200  “  Cracked  Milo  Maize 
200  “  Steel  Cut  Oats 

2000  lbs. 

1617.40  lb*.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Fattening  Mash 

12.5%  Protein — 4.  75%  Fat — 4%  Fiber 

1200  lbs.  Corn  Meal 
GOO  “  Flour  Middlings 
200  “  Oats  Clipped  Re-Gr.,  40  lbs. 


2000  lbs. 

1520.6  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Intermediate  Scratch  Grains 

11%  Protein — 3.75%  Fat — 3.5%  Fiber  ^ 

1000  lbs.  Medium  Cracked  Corn 
COO  ’■  Wheat 
200  “  Milo  Maize 

200  '•  Oats.  No.  2  White  Clipped.  40  Ifis. 


2000  lbs. 

1550.60  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care 
of  your  requirements,'  or  if  there  is  no 
local  agent  in  your  community,  write 


THE  COOPERATIVE 

GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

300  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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AlRod 
and  Up 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

i  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac-1 
Iquaintance  with  the  de-j 
Isirability  of  Peer  leas  I 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man-  g 
I  aged  company,  I  can ; 
j  highly  recommend  it  as  I 
j  thehestall-purpose  fence  | 
I  i  n  this  county.  1  know  ) 
j  of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
I  has  been  up  for  20  years.  | 
Yours  truly. 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news’*  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

ilowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  pence.  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints..  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Pirect-fYom- Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  Mges  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  wilt  fie  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example; 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cis  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .$3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  Tet* 

Steel  Pasts,  each  .  .  .  22cts  I  Paint,  per  ealion  .  .  .  $1.19 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  180  sq.  feet,  rpit  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 

revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  4  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3022  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  Cleveland*  Ohio*  Adrien,  Mieh.  end  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 
-  &  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  EliaSI.,Quiney,ll 


WOOD  ASHES 


Hard  Wood,  Unleached,  $13,00 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


itA  RDirrnQ  profitable  pure-bred 

Dl\lul!ii/0  Northern  raised  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  30th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  hook  and  catalog  free. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  822,  Mankato,  Minn. 


PATENTS 


Bool  li‘t  free.  Highest 
n  ieienees.  Best  results, 
1’  r  o  III  p  t  n  e  s  s  assured, 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer.  624  F  Street. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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A  leaky  Silo  is  like  a  leaky  boat 


— you  can^t  trust  it 


Be  sure  your  silo  is  air  tight. 

The  Harder  patent  Spline 
Dowel  and  square  tongue  and 
grooved  staves  produce  a  tight 
joint  that  absolutely  excludes  the 
air.  This  combination  makes  a 
rigid  silo  that  cannot  shear  or 
lean. 


If  there  are  any  leaning  silos  in 
your  neighborhood,  Harder  did 
not  make  them. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

If  YOU  are  a  dairyman,  our  book,  ^^Saving 
with  Silos”  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Box  F  Cobleskill,  -  New  York 


HARDER  SILO 


Saved  From  Delay  at  Vital  Time 
by  SAVE -THE- HORSE 

WHEN  delay  mean*  hundreds  of  dollars  loss — possibly  almost  a  year's  profits — because  of  lame¬ 
ness,  then  Save -The-Horse  saves  you.  It  cures  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder. 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease;  while  horse  keeps  working.  Don't  take  a  chance  this  year 
on  being  delayed  at  a  vital  time.  Have  a  bottle  of  SAVE -THE-HORSE  ready  for  emergencies. 

SAVE -THE-HO!I3E  CURES.  "We  give  a  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure.  Success 
for  2.9  years  and  over  330,000  satisfied  users  testify  to  its  remarkable  achievement.  Why  run  need¬ 
less  risk?  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  all  about  Save -The-Horse.  Write  for  FREE  96-page  BOOK. 
Tells  how  to  locate,  rrnderstand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lameness.  This  serviceable  BOOK,  sample 
guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice, — all  FREE.  No  obligation,  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  342  state  street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Contract,  or  sent  prepaid. 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
boo!;  and  “Jvvidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  •  ;  D.  C. 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“ I  Saved  Over  $1 4”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 


We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
"  ■  ^oultry,  LawnFeaoe. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203  M UNCI E,  IND. 


YOUR  COWS- 
Have  they  udders  like  these? 

'hTJ  coTiditloTT  of  the  udder  and  teats  has  everything  to  do  with  the  milk  ^eld. 
“  Avoid  hard  milking  and  restricted  flow  by  keeping  the  tissues  soft  and  silky— 
free  from  hurts  and  sores. 

Bag  Balm  gviards  udder  health  In  thousands  of  dairies  because  Its  effect  la  so 
prompt  and  thorough.  Its  great  penetrating  and  healing  powers  Quickly  cl^r  up  cuts, 
scratches,  chgpa,  inflammation,  bruises  anywhere  on  the  body.  For  relleying  Caked 
Bag  It  has  no  ecual.  Effective  In  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Never  get  out  of  Bag  Balm.  It  has  so  many  uses  In  keeping  little  “Htts  from 
getting  big.  Dniggists,  general  stores  and  feed  dealers  sell  it,  60o  for  big  lO-ounoe 
package. 

It  you  I'.aro  never  tried  Bag  Balm,  clip  coupott  below  and  mall  to  us  for  ud- 
e;al  f  ee  sami  le.  Give  name  of  your  dealer. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  N  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Dairy  I:;c.,  lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  seou  i — :  s_..n:i!e  paf  kaje  of  Bag  Balm,  whleh  I  will  try  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Name  . . .  Address  . . . 

Dea  ler  . 


Shall  I  Test? 


TB  Eradication  From  a 

T  WELL  remember  the  By  H.  E. 
-L  first  time  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  realized  that  there  was  a 
tuberculosis  question.  I  had  bought 
three  Guernsey  two-year-olds  for  $600 
— mostly  borrowed  money — and  in  my 
greenness  and  excitement  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  require  that  they  be  tuberculin 
tested.  They  were  well  bought  and 
soon  there  came-un  offer  of  $900  for 
the  three,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  first  pass  the  tuberculin  test. 

I  accepted  the  offer  at  chore  time  one 
night,  and  went  to  bed  a  happy  boy  to 
awaken  along  in  the  midnight  hours 
with  the  terrible  thought  that  perhaps 
my  heifers  would  react.  All  night  long 
I  wrestled  with  that  fear;  a  half  dozen 
times  I  decided  that  I  would  never  take 
the  chance,  only  to  whip  myself  into 
line  again. 

The  next  day  the  veterinarian  came. 
I  did  not  let  him  out  of  my  sight  for 
a  minute.  I  slept  with,  him  on  a  pile 
of  hay  in  the  barn.  I  held  thedantern 
for  the  readings.  When  the  final  tem¬ 
perature  was  recorded  I  was  a  nervous 
and  physical  wreck — but  I  had  acquired 
a  point  of  view  toward  the  tuberculin 


Cattle  Owner's  Viewpoint 

BABCOCK  Our  best  purebred 
markets  are  outside 
the  State.  All  reliable  public  sales  re¬ 
quire  a  tested  animal,  and  some  guaran¬ 
tee  of  60-day  retest;  another  reason 
for  testing.  Finally,  so  many  pure¬ 
bred  owners  are  striving  for  e’ean  herds 
.there  is  little  hope  of  selling  untested 
purebreds  even  at  private  treaty. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  breed  purebred 
animals  for  milk  alone,  bo  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  I  believe  that  any  pure¬ 
bred  owner  must  test  his  herd  or  go  out 
of  business.  We  have  tested  our  pure¬ 
breds.  We  found  reactors.  We  now 
have  clean  herds.  The  testing  cost  us 
two  years  breeding  progress  and  lost 
us  some  money,  but  we  are  glad  we  did 
it.  It  tvill  pay  in  the  long  run! 

Not  Practical  to  Test  All  Grade  Herds 

On  farms  with  grade  herds  T.  B. 
testing  has  not  been  practical  in  all 
cases.  It  is  not  with  us. 

One  farm  is  located  in  a  valley  where, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  are  tubercular.  To  test  that 
herd  would  mean  to  lose  it,  and  the 
income  from  it.  Indemnities  are  too 


What  is  more  discouraging  than  to  spend  years,  perhaps  a  lifo  time, 
building  up  a  fine  herd,  only  to  find  that  they  all  react? 


test  which  has  never  left  me.  It  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is 'threatened ;  who  awakens  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  toss  and  sweat  over 
the  pi’oblem  of  what  to  do  with  his  herd. 
If,  therefore,  I  sjem  careless  of  the 
plans  of  governments  and  make  light  of 
statistics  and  the  like,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  am  looking  at  the 
problem  from  the  angle  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  cattle. 

Shall  I  Test? 

As  a  cattle  owner  living  in  New  York 
State  this  winter  of  1923  I  am  face  to 
face,  if  I  have  not  already  decided  the 
question,  with  the  problem;  Shall  I,  or 
shall  I  not  submit  my  herd  to  the 
tubercul®  test?  Probably  my  thoughts 
will  be  cwored  by  the  conditions  under 
which  I  farm.  If  I  am  the  owner  of 
purebred  cattle  I  am  constantly  up 
against  the  demand  for  tuberculin 
tested  animals.  I  cannot  ship  my  ani¬ 
mals  outside  of  the  State  unless  they 
are  tuberculin  tested,  nor  can  I  put 
them  in  any  of  the  better  public  sales. 
In  fact,  unless  I  am  willing  ,t>  test, 
my  purebred  market  is  practically  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  the  oth«„r  hand,  if  I  am 
the  owner  of  a  grade  herd,  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  has  as  yet  made  but  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  price  of  my  cattle. 

It  happens  that  since  I  tested  those 
three  Guernsey  heifers — by  the  way, 
they  did  not  react — I  have  acquired 
the  management  of  several  farms  and 
in  the  course  of  operating  these  farms 
I  Jiave  tested  over  six  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  As  these  farms  stand  to-day 
they  are  typical  of  several  conditions 
that  dairy  cattle  owners  face,  and  I 
shall  therefore  answer  the  T.  B.  test 
question  as  I  have  answered  it  in  the 
management  of  these  farms. 

The  Case  of  the  Purebred  Farm 

On  two  farms  we  have  purebred 
cattle.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  test  question  on  these 
farms.  Yes,  we  shall  test.  Unless 
animals  have  passed  a  clean  test  they 
cannot  he  shipped  into  other  States. 


low  and  too  slow  to  use  in  buying  re¬ 
placements.  Furthermore,  where  could 
we  go  to  buy  clean  replacements? 

There  are  hundreds  of  daiiymen  in 
like  situations.  The  milk  from  their 
farms  is  pasteurized.  There  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  menace  to  the  health  of  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  young  members  of  the  farm 
family.  A  private  test  of  one  or  two 
COWS' safeguards  that.  These  badly  in¬ 
fected  herds  of  grade  cattle  should  he 
left  to  the  last;  until  there  are  plenty 
of  clean  replacements  available  and 
until  the  whole  area  can  be  cleaned,  up 
at  once.  It  does  not  pay  to  test  them 
now. 

Another  of  our  farms,  stocked  with 
grade  cattle,  is  located  in  one  of  those 
rare  sections  where  the  T.  B.  test  is 
required  by  the  milk  market.  Here,  of 
course,  we  test.  We  get  more  for  our 
milk.  It  pays. 

On  still  another  farm  we  have  no 
dairy.  We  just  keep  a  few  so-called 
cows  to  eat  up  the  roughage  and  make 
a  little  manure.  Here  we  have  not 
tested.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  ever 
do  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  farms 
like  this  one. 

Test  When  It  Pays 

Summarizing  then,  our  experience  in 
farm  management  has  taught  us  to 
tuberculin  test  cows  when  it  pays  to 
do  so.  With  purebred  cattle  it  pays; 
when  Special  milk  markets  are  available 
it  pays;  when  we  raise  grades  for  sale 
it  may  pay.  In  the  operation  of  an 
ordinary  grade  herd,  however,  it  does 
not  yet  pay  to  test  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  years  before  it  will.  In  fact,  testing 
is  a  real  handicap. 

So  much  for  our  own  point  of  view. 
We  have  looked  at  the  question  in  the 
light  of  practical  experience.  It  is  only 
fair  that  the  varying  conditions  of  cat¬ 
tle  owners  be  considered  when  plans 
for  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  are 
made.  I  intend  to  keep  them  to  the 
fore  in  this  series.  The  next  article 
will  deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  the 
accredited  herd  plan  as  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  with  it. 
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CATTLE  BEEEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y, 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 
fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McBRAW _ New  York 

WA  W  T  F  _ Collie  and  Shepherd 

lY  1  IZ4,  LJ  puppies— by  the  litter. 

HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Sellersville,  P«. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


REaSTERED  BERKSHIRES 

and  December  il  t  s . 
Sired  by  a  good  son  of  Amelectfator,  287,059;  twice  Grand 
Champion  Ohio  State  Pair,  1921-1922.  and  from  good  sows. 

R.  H.  MERWIN,  Depot  Palmyra.  DIAMOND,  OHIO 

0. 1.  C’s.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVIUE,  PA 

Now  ready,  choice  fall  pi^a  from  School  Master  Callaway  Edd  and 
Wildwood  blood  tinea.  Fairs  not  related.  Good  enuoah  to  shin 
anywhere  C.  O.  D.  ' 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breedina.  Laraest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Polands  f";.,.,”  'S 

prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 

nilROP  fill  fof  April  -farrow;  wt.,  175 

UlLi  1 0  lbs.,  $50.  Sensation  herd  boar,  $75 

_ RALPH  WILSON.  Bloomvllle,  Ohio _ 

Eeglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  BRED  SOWS 

E.  P.  ROGERS  Wayville.  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 

ALSO  RAW  MATERIALS 
Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  carload 
and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  CROXTON,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Office:  38  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Genuine  “Side”  Oats 
— also  “Sprangle” 
types— 7  kinds.  “Shade- 
land  Climax”  is  a  great 
favorite.  Yields  heavy. 
All  seed  bright— sound 
—  heavy.  Let  us  send 
samples.  Also  complete 
Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Both 
FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

Wholesale 

Markets  advancing.  Wa 
eimect  much  higher  prices 
later.  We  can  save  you  money 
if  yon  Buy  Now.  We  bought  early,  big 
stocks  on  lower  markets  and  are  now  selling  at 
a  big  discount  under  present  prices.  Don’t  buy  Field 
seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality, 
Tested  Clover,  Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover,  and 
Alsike,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  government 
wst.  Write  today  foa  our  Samplea  and  Big  Seed  Guide  all  FREE. 
_Ainorlcan  Field  Sped  Co.,  Papt.  Chicago,  III. 


XHE  front  tm^t^gaVE 

^"^GRIFHN  SILO  FAME! 

Continuous  Open  Door  Front, 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached. 


li 

h  Size  8x20 . $109.05 

Size  10x24. .  157.46 

Size  12x26  202  62 

CtT. 

OorXR.  ^ 
tARGe 

fREt  mm 

tATALOC  III 

I 

1 

other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  3  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

^  SKED  OATS 

est  36  to  38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
FED  CORN.  Med.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa, 
weet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our  circular 
aadBrices  before  buying.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
“ts.  Cruaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE _  GENEVA,  OHIO 

k  BULB  FREE,Wonderful  kind, 
twill  bloom  in  pot  in  house 

,  - _  -  Wor  garden,  also  Color  Book 

•S  Named  Gladioli  for 4c  postage.  Marvelous  Colors.  Full 
growing  instructions.  Colonial  Gardens,  Orlando,  Florida 

ChlS^n^TUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Jr  or  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds. 

Son?'  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
OPFDA°T.'??j}®y-  Puy  "hen  received.  FARMERS’  CO- 
v'tRATlVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GLADIOLUS! 


To  Withdraw  or  Not? 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  dairy  farmers  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Association,  Inc., 
this  month  of  February  is  the  time 
when  farmers  may,  after  observing 
certain  regulations,  withdraw  from  the 
organization.  Some  will  do  this.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  will  not,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  give  a  reason  why  I  shall  not. 

Memory  fails  me  about  some  things, 
but  it  is  not  so  short  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  some  things  that  took  place  be¬ 
fore  we  had  any  League  to  stand  for  us 
in  the  matter  of  selling  our  milk.  Then 
we  had  to  take  anything  that  was  of¬ 
fered  us  for  our  milk — we  had  no  voice 
in  the  matter  at  all.  If  we  preferred 
to  take  our  milk  out  and  care  for  it 
ourselves,  we  could  do  so.  I  did  that 
one  year.  I  made  some  good  butter,  but 
the  local  market  was  overstocked.  I 
sent  three  tubs  to  New  York  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  and  I  got  back  less 
than  one  dollar  for  three  tubs,  69  cents, 
to  be  exact,  as  my  memory  serves  me. 
The  man  I  sent  to  was  pronounced  a 
bankrupt.  My  experience  with  the  old 
way  of  individual  selling  was  the  same 
as  that  of  all  my  neighbors.  We  could 
take  the  price  offered,  or  do  the  other 
thing. 

It  is  because  I  remember  these  things, 
and  because  I  am  just  as  sure  as  that 
I  live  that  if  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  should  by  any 
manner  of  means  stop  doing  Isusiness, 
we  would  be  right  back  where  we  were 
in  those  old  days,  that  I  shall  not  with¬ 
draw  from  the  organization,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  of  my 
neighbors  do  so.  If  the  Cooperative  is 
undermined  by  those  who  have  been 
l^nefited  by  it  and  whose  only  salva¬ 
tion  it  is  from  loss  and  perhaps  ruin, 
if  we  do  not  stand  Iw  it  now  we  will 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  men.  Not 
only  so,  we  will  be  untrue  to  our  own 
best  interests,  false  to  the  homes  we 
love  so  well  and  really  financial  sui¬ 
cides.  Sa  I  am  going  to  stick,  and  stick 
hard.  I  see  no  better  thing  to  do. 
— E.  L.  V. _ 

H.  D.  (DAN)  WARNER  PASSES 
AWAY 

On  January  29  occurred  the  death  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Warner  of  Pawling,  N.  Y., 
at  the  age  of  64  years.  Mr.  Warner 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  nearly  a  year 
and  the  end  was  not  unexpected. 

Level-headed,  conservative,  a  man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  broad  vision, 
Dan  Warner  has*  exerted  a  positive  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  betterment  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed.  For  nearly  forty 
•years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  manager  of  the  Dutcher  Estate, 
Maplecroft  Farms,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 
Under  his  care  were  developed  Pauline 
Paul,  with  her  authenticated  butter 
record  of  1,153  lbs.  15%  oz.  in  a  year, 
the  first  cow  of  any  breed  to  approach 
this  figure,  and  De  Kol  2d,  with  her 
33-lb.  authenticated  four-year-old  rec¬ 
ord,  the  world’s  record  for  age  at 
that  time.  Under  Mr.  Warner’s  care, 
De  Kol  2d  produced  the  first  seven  of 
her  twelve  calves.  These  were  De  Kol 
2d’s  Paul  De  Kol,  De  Kol  2d’s  Nether- 
land,  De  Kol  2d’s  Alban,  and  De  Kol 
2d’s  Prince,  and  the  three  daughters, 
De  Kol  2d’s  Queen,  Netherland  De  Kol 
and  Mildred  De  Kol.  A  mere  recital 
of  the  names  of  these  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  the  four  sons,  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  skill  as  a 
breeder. 

When  a  man  like  Dan  Warner  passes 
on,  his  taking  away  is  not  alone  felt  by 
his  relatives  and  close  friends,  but  the 
whole  community  suffers  an  irreparable 
loss.  Always  interested  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years,  Mr.  Warner  never  failed 
to  help  whenever  possible.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  southeastern  section  of 
the  State,  his  friendly  assistance  was 
an  inspiration  to  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  No  show,  or  fair, 
or  even  meeting  where  Holsteins  were 
discussed  was  held  in  eastern  New 
York  that  his  counsel  was  not  sought 
and  as  willingly  given.  A  priceless 
heritage  he  leaves  in  the  memories  his 
family  and  friends  will  forever  cherish. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  one  son,  also  by  two  sisters, 
and  his  father,  now  in  his  ninety-third 
year. _ 

The  secret  of  success  in  live  stock 
endeavor  or  any  other  farm  enterprise, 
for  that  matter,  is  the  pKiduction  of 
exactly  what  the  market  cals  for. 


When  Snow  Lies  Deep 

WHEN  Jack  Frost  has  made  summer  pastures  a  thing  of 
the  past;  in  bleak  mid- winter  when  grain  prices  soar, 
then  you  will  have  the  “bank  account  feeling”  that  a  full 
Unadilla  Silo  offers. 

You’ll  appreciate  its  perfect  air-tight,  water-tight  and  frost- 
repelling  construction  that  preserves  every  pound  of  green  corn 
put  into  it;  you’ll  know  as  thousands  of  others  know,  that  it 
retains  valuable  juices  and  contains  no  molding  or  rotten  silage 
to  throw  away. 

Easy  to  get  into  and  out  of;  easy  to  push  silage  out  at  door 
level,  because  Unadilla  Silos  are  built  for  permanence  and  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  There’s  no  silo  with  a  front  like  the 
Unadilla;  its  face,  like  a  man’s,  speaks  of  its  good  character. 

Send  for  Unadilla  Catalogue 
and  early  order  discount  offer. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  B  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Will  prevent  and  over- 
come  bloat,  stoppage  and 
paralysis  of  the  bowels  in 
cattle.  Salts  or  Oil  are  Dangeroua. 

Never  Drench  Cattle 

Give  Dr.  David  Roberts  Laxotonic  dry  oa 
the  tongue.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  post- 
paid  60c.  Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  The 
Cattle  Specialist  and  how  togetTh*  Prae-B^? 
tical  Homa  Veterinarian  without  cost.  B 
Vsterinarn  Advice  Fret 

SyDr.OavidRobertsVeterinaryCo* 

A 197  Grand  Av.tWaDkeataa.  Wls,/HS 


For  CUTS 


on 

man  or  beast, 
you  will  find  Corona 
Wool  Fat  soothes  the  pain  al¬ 
most  instantly  and  heals  very 
quickly,  often  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Can’t  be  beat  for 
Sore  Shoulders  Collar  Bolls 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 
Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  Sore  Teats 
Sore  of  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


is  one  of  the  best  remedies  yon  can  use.  Made  Trom 
the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  wool  and 
skin  of  sheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  blister.  “A  friend 
in  need"  both  in  the  home  and  barn— a  REAL  first 
aid.  Sold  by  Druggists,  Blacksmiths  and  Harness 
Dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  write  us. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  or  place 
under  an;  oblisrationB— just  send  o 

f’our  name  and  address.  It*8  worth 
ta  weight  in  gold  to  an;  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Write. 

3  •  C.  G.  PHILUPS.  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO 

forona  Blochs  Kenton,  O* 


Send 
for  It 
today 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Prog  ress  ive 
dairymen  have 
boughtsupplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


\MiUtJlncuhator^Y^ 
30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of 
Rockies,  Hot  water 
per  tanks— double 
air  space— double 
— a  real  bargain  at 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -^15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  •.  •  >  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
□ntil  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 


WISCONSm  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dipt.  122  Racine,  Wis. 


WANTED 

Railway  Mail  Clerks 
$1600  to  $2300  Year 

MEN— BOYS  18  TO  35 

SHOULD  WRITE  IMMEDIATELY 
BIG  CHANCE  FOR  FARMERS 
Steady  Work 

No  Layoffs  Paid  Vacations 

Common  education  sufficient  ^ 

Send  coupon  today — SURE 


r  Franklin  Institute,  Pepl.  P-207.  Rochester,  New  York 
/  Sirs  :  Send  me,  without  charge,  (1)  Sample 
/'  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions;  (2) 
List  of  Government  jobs  obtainable;  (3)  Hendsam- 
«  pie  uouuhing  lessons  and  tell  me  how  1  can  get  a 


position. 


Name 


✓  Address 


f 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates= 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it-^ 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  .positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=^ 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


EGGS  AND  POULTBY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  purebred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel, 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $25,  April 
hatched.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chickens,  $15, 
per  hundred.  MONROE  H.  FLINT,  Castile, 
N.  Y. 


PURE-BRED  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  ROCKS,  E.  B.  Thompson’s  Strain  ; 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 


,  HATCHING  EGGS,  from  Pure  Bred,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Fine 
breeding  males  reasonable.  L.  D.  CLARK, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $7 
each,  two  old  geese  $6  each.  Also  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck, 

N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  E.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Ringlets  direct.  Very  fine,  $5  upward. 
NELSON  VARNEY,  Huntington-  Station,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively, 
booking  orders  for  chicks,  15  years  with  one 
variety.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


DARK  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS. 
Owen  Farm  Strain,  $3  to  $4  each.  HUBERT 
C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  blue  ribbon  stock, 
hardy  birds,  we  give  satisfaction.  GEORGE 
A.  SEIPT,  R.  D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND 
RED  COCKERELS,  $3.00  each.  CARL 
HUGHSTON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


DARK-  RED  S.  C.  R.  I.  COCKERELS  from 
extra  good  laying  strain.  MRS.  A.  G.  CARL¬ 
SON,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen  Ducks,  Grey 
Call  Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  CRANE  BROOK 
FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK¬ 
ERELS  AND  PULLETS.  JOHN  D.  SMITH, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
•  Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GANDERS  AND  B.  R.  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  ROY  HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TUEKEYS 


MAMMIJTH  BRONZE  TOMS.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY — Delivered  to 
3d  postal  zone  ;  54b.  pail  clover,  $1.10  ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  ;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  and  $1.80  ;  60-lb. 
can.  $8.50  and  $7.25  ;  160-lb.  keg  delivered  by 
freight,  11  cents  and  10  cents  per  lb.  N.  L. 
STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Purity  guaranteed,  box  of  four 
ten  pound  pails,  here,  clover-basswood,  $5.60  ; 
buckwheat  $4.80 ;  60  pound  cans  $7.80  and 
$0.30.  Ten  pounds  prepaid,  3rd.  zone,  $2.05  ; 
buckwheat  $1.80.  WILCOX  APIARIES, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1  ;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  :  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N)  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


BEAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS — The  State 
Land  Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87 
irrigated  farms  at  Ballico.  near  Merced,  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  on  main  line  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  The  State  makes  it  possible^  for  you 
to  own  one  of  these  farms,  only  requiring  5 
per  cent  of  purchase  price,  remainder  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments  extending  over  36  Ms  years 
with  5  per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  more  land  will  be  avail¬ 
able  under  such  generous  provisions.  Money 
advanced  on  improvements  and  dairy  stock. 
Those  already  located  very  enthusiastic  ;  you 
can  farm  all  year  in  California ;  all  deciduous 
fruits  profitably  grown  ;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop, 
ideal  conditions  for  stock  and  poultry ;  many 
persons  long  some  day  to  make  their  homes 
in  California,  with  its  winterless  climate, 
plenty  of  sunshine,  seashore  and  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  paved  highways,  very  efficient 
marketing,  excellent  schools ;  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe  folder  describing  San 
Joaquin  Valley  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L. 
SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe,  951  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago, 
Ills. 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE — 215  acre  high- 
grade  fruit  and  grain  farm  near  Lockport, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  Brick  pavement,  city 
water,  good  buildings.  '  Electricity  available. 
Over  9,000  bearing  trees,  including  apples, 

pears,  peaches,  cherries ;  also  grapes  and 
grain.  Excellent  nearby  markets  and  shipping 
facilities.  Could  divide  to  suit  purchaser. 
This  farm  a  money-maker.  Price,  fully 

equipped  and  stocked,  $60,000.  Satisfactory 
terms.  E.  M.  GRIGG,  Administrator,  Lock- 

port,  N.  Y.  * 


MILL  AND  FEED  BUSINESS,  buckwheat 
flouring  outfit,  beautiful  village  2,000  popu¬ 
lation  35  miles  from  Syracuse,  State  roads, 
every  direction.  Annual  output  over  $70,- 
000.00.  Old,  established,  has  always  made 
good.  Price  $12,000.00  ;  splendid  opportunity. 
Care  of  E.  M.  H.,  Box  139,  Station  L,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 91  acre  fertile  farm,  one  mile 
to  village,  4,000  population,  horses,  cows, 
chickens,  crops,  tools,  move  right  in.  Write 
M.  E.  DAVIS,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NUBSEBY  STOCKS 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  ;  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  plants ; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  ‘roots;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants ;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  shap- 
dragon,  verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants ; 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs ; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  Save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


RED  RASBBRRY  AND  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS.  Hardy  Northern  grown,  booking 
orders  now  fo"?  spring  delivery,  write  for 
prices.  J.  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawbferry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES — Russet  RuAl  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Russets.  ERWIN  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  BBEEDEBS 


FOR  SALE. — One  hundred  Delaine  ewes  ;  two 
to  four  years  old  ;  bred  to  lamb  1st  of  May. 
Also  carload  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes.  CHAS. 
W.  BIRGE,  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn, 


English  and  welsh  shepherds. 

Bred  from  natural  herding  instinct  from 
Sires  and  Dams  that  work  for  a  living,  4 
month’s  old  pups  working  with  old  dogs, 
pups  can  be  trained  in  6  months  ;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  DOGS — English  shepherds,  pups  and 
grown  dogs,  guaranteed  heel  drivers,  natural 
instinct  to  handle  cattle.  Credit  given  if  re¬ 
quested.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdeusburg,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — 
Grown  Collies  and  Airdales.  McCULLOCH, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


FIRST  check  of  $20  takes  good  all  around 
cow  and  watch  dog.  Age  1  year.  Male.  LEON 
GEE,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES.  A  few  choice 
does  and  bucks,  $5  each.  LESLIE  FINSTER, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


BAW  PUBS  AND  TBAPPEBY 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWdRK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  cour.se  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  Pupils 
receive  maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRxMARY 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government- positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  iiic;  'I-, utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  -MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


NAME  YOUR  FARM — And  use  Printed  Sta¬ 
tionery.  100  Letterheads  and  100  Envelopes, 
$1.50.  HICKSVILLE  PRINTING  CO.,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  ■  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Ad.  Like  this! 

WANTED  married  .couple  for  large  poultry 
farm.  Excellent  opportunity.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  when  available.  Box  52,  AMERI- 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST.  New  York. _ 

or  this! 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  100  acres, 
60  cows.  Excellent  location  on  State  road. 
JOHN  SMITH,  Ovid,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Costs  You  Nothing 

And  Over  120,000  Folks  Read  It 

If  you  want  hired  help,  wish  to  sell  or  buy  a  farm,  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  insert  your  advertisement  of  not  over  20  words,  including  address,  free  of 
charge,  in  our  classified  department  for  one  issue  during  the  next  four  weeks. 

We  want  you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  what  the  American  Agriculturist  can 
do  for  you,  and  are  making  this  special  offer  to  introduce  you  to  our  classified 
department.  Remember,  there  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  your  advertisement  for 
one  insertion. 

If  you  wish  to  say  more  than  20  words,  you  may  do  so  and  pay  the  regular 
classified  rate  of  5  cents  for  each  additional  word  If  you  wish  advertisement 
to  run  more  than  once,  you  can  have  it  at  our  regular  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
You  can  have  returns  come  to  our  office  instead  of  direct,  or  we  will  key  your 
advertisement  if  you  wish  and  forward  returns  to  you.  , 

This  Offer  Is  Good  Until  March  1st 


Classified  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  insert^the  following  advertisement  in  your  classified  department  in  your  next  available 
issue.  This  is  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer  and  it  is  understood  this  is  to  be  free  of  charge. 


Name. 


Address. 


An 

This  ad  is 
20  Words 


This  Ad  is 
20  Words 


American  Agriculturist,  February  17, 1923 
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STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe¬ 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers'. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
350  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  mer^"'  :ill  State  and  National  food 
laws,  \jsed  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless.  ’ 

Wells  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$1  QggBujrs  l40'EggChamplon 

Iv  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Cblek  $1 OS6 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  b 

Express  Prepaid 

'  East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  sotting  up  and  operating,  your  suo- 
ceas  is^sured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  TO;tp  for  Fre*  Poultry  Book. 

“HatchlngFacts.’’JimRohan,Prea! 
’Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Bole  147  Racine.  Wls. 
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95  JffnertiaMX 

Upward  CREAM 

lEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easyrunning.easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


heaves 


Is  your  own  horse  afflirted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  hack  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
^  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
pn  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  years’  sale  uy  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REUEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 

Free  bookoh 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  cause,  effeo^  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmeffl  in  all  parts 
of  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
or  this  costly  malady.  « 

Write  for  free  copy  today, 

♦  ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jaw  Strart,  Lancaster,  Wls.  Hy 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


nn*’  .“lumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  aerial 
f’hey  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reiiable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  w  anted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  Wert  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


OiOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  advance. 
Crop  short  We  expect 
■■  higher  prices.  Don’t 
ouy  ttiekj  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality.Tested  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  and  Alsike;  sold  subject  to 
yoior  approval  &  government  test.  Do  not  fail  to  secure  our 
aamples  and  Big  Seed  Guide  all  FREE,  Write  today. 

American  Field  $e9d  Co.,  Oept.115  Chicago,  ill 


Don’t  Buy  “Wildcats” 

Can  You  Afford  to  Speculate? 


Every  week  brings  dozens  of  letters 
to  American  Agriculturist  asking 
advice  relative  to  investments.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  are  as  many  wildcat 
schemes  being  floated  as  ever.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  take  these  risks.  H.  E. 
Cook  recently  made  the  remark  that  if 
you  have  money  to  invest,  why  not  in¬ 
vest  it  in  your  own  business — a  good 
idea. 

But  many  wish  to  have  securities  to 
fall  back  on  in  later  life.  If  you  wish 
to  invest — then  invest,  do  not  speculate. 
Good  securities  do  not  pay  excessive 
dividends.  You  never  could  and  never 
will  get  “something  for' nothing.” 


CHARGE  TO  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Financial  Department About  two  years 
ago  I  bought  100  shares  in  the  Union  Oil  of 
Texas.  A  year  later  they  wanted  me  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  into  the  Rose  Oil  Company,  which  I  did 
by  sending  my  certificate  and  $.50.  Now  they 
want  me  to  transfer  it  into  the  Petroleum 
Producers  Association  (sending  25  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  of  my  holdings).  This  com¬ 
pany  claims  they  are  on  a  paying  dividend 
basis.  If  I  do  not  afccept  this  they  say  that 
my  certificate  in  the  Rose  Oil  Company  is 
worthless. — R.  E.  C.,  New  York. 

_You  might  as  well  consider  your  Rose 
Oil  worthless.  Certainly  it  won’t  do  you 
any  good  to  send  more  money  to  put 
into  the  Petroleum  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  head  of  that  association  is 
the  same  Dr.  Cook  that  created  such  a 
stir  some  years  ago  by  announcing  he 
had  discovered  the  North  Pole.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  more  faith  in 
his  Arctic  adventures  than  in  his  oil 
enterprise. 

^ 

Financial  Department : — In  1920  I  bought 
100  shares  of  stock  in  Texas  United  Oil.  In 
1921  1  was  informed  that  the  company  had 
failed,  but  a  banking  company  in  Philadelphia 
gave  notice  that  they  were  taking  over  the 
company  and  were  going  to  try  to  put  it  on 
its  feet,  as  it  had  failed  on  account  of  the 
rascality  of  its  president.  An  assessment  was 
made  of  8  cents  per  share  which  amount  I 
paid.  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  of 
it  since,  also  I  have  lost  thaname  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  company.  Can  you  find  out  anything 
about  this  matter? — E.  H.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

We  fear  you  will  have  to  charge 
the  money  you  put  into  this  proposition 
to  profit  and  loss.  The  stock  is  offered 
at  10  cents  a  share,  but  no  one  is  ready 
to  buy  it  at  any  price.  Some  day 
farmers  will  learn  to  leave  oil  stock 
alone.  _ 

INVEST— DON’T  SPECULATE 

Financial  Department : — What  is  your 
opinion  on  the  Greenwich  Service  Corporation 
(circular  attached)  358  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  in  a  general  way  as  to  their  re¬ 
liability  to  be  entrusted  with  handling  of  one’s 
money  along  the  lines  they  are  suggesting  and 
their  particular  offer  of  Atlantic  Fruit? — C.  U. 
P..  New  York. 

Our  earnest  advice  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  proposition.  If  you 
want  to  speculate  and  have  money  to 
lose,  you  can  buy  Atlantic  Fruit  bonds 
for  yourself.  We  advise  you  not  to, 
but  you,  of  course,  can  take  a  chance 
with  your  own  money  if  you  see  fit. 
Incidentally  in  December  the  bond  the 
Greenwich  Service  Corporation  has 
offered  to  sell  you  for  $360  sold  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  $280.  Of  course, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  price 
will  go  higher  than  $360,  and  so  you 
will  make  a  profit  and  it  is  also  per¬ 
fectly  possible  the  price  will  go  lower 
than  $360,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
loss.  There  is  no  crime  in  speculation 
if  you  are  perfectly  able  to  lose,  and 
if  when  you  have  lost  what  seems 
sufficient  to  you,  you  will  stop.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  in  any  case 
speculate  for  yourself  and  not  through 
any  service  corporation,  if  speculate 
you  must.  _ 

GOOD  INVESTMENTS  FOR 
FARMERS 

Financial  Department : — Can  you  advise  me 
as  to  some  good  and  safe  investments  that  you 
think  are  perfectly  safe,  paying  a  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  such  as  public 
utilities  or  something  that  pays  dividends 
semi-annually,  quarterly  oi  yearly? — P. 
M.,  Delaware. 

There  are  many  good  sound  invest¬ 
ments  paying  5  per  cent  or  better. 
Such  a  preferred  stock  as  American 
Bank  Note,  which  is  of  $50  par  and 
pays  $3  a  year  in  dividends  and  sells 
for  about  55  to  yield  5V2  per  cent  is 
an  example.  We  think  you  would  be 


entirely  safe  in  buying  this  stock  which 
is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Another  higfh-grade  invest¬ 
ment,  in  our  opinion,  is  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  preferred,  which  pays  $7  an¬ 
nually  and  sells  for  about  109  and 
yields  6.4  per  cent.  This  also  is  listed 
on  the  Exchange  and  so  has  a  good 
market, 

*  sk  ♦ 

Financial  Department : — What  can  you 
tell  me  about  investing  money  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000  in  tax  free  investments.  I  know  of 
the  Government  bond  and  war  saving  stamps 
and  war  bonds,  but  is  there  any  that  is  safe 
and  pays  4)^  or  5  per  cent? — W.  L.,  New 
"York. 

Why  do  you  want  tax  free  securi¬ 
ties?  Unless  you  are  subject  to  high 
surtaxes  there  is  no  object  in  buying 
tax  exempt  bonds.  Probably  the  best, 
if  you  insist  on  having  that  class,  are 
the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
which  yield  414  to  4%  per  cent. 

*  ♦  * 

Financial  Department : — I  am  a  farmer  in 
the  coal,  oil  and  gas  belt  of  W.  Va.  There 
are  wonderful  opportunities  offered  here  on 
paper,  for  investors,  but  I  am  on  the  ground 
and  want  none  of  them.  I  want  first  mortgage 
real  estate  paper,  preferably  on  farms,  but 
securities  of  this  kind  are  scarce  here.  As  I 
cannot  be  there  to  look  after  the  business  my¬ 
self,  what  I  want  is  a  safe  conservative  Gilt- 
Edged  Real  Estate  broker  to  look  after  this 
for  me.  Who  is  he  and  what  is  his  address? 
What  do  you  think  of  Perkins  &  Co.,  Real 
Estate  Brokers  of  Lawrence,  Kansas? — J,  B. 
S.,  West  Virginia. 

The  best  investment  for  you  are  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  bonds.  These  are 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on  farm 
property  and  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
answer  to  your  description  of  a  safe, 
conservative,  gilt-edged  investment. 

Sf*  ^  ^ 

Financial  Department : — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  concerning  the  Calvert  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  Baltimore,  issuing  2  year  6 
per  cent  certificates? — C.  W.,  New  York. 

We  think  these  certificates  are  good 
investments. 


Giants 
in 

Streng,th 

When  you  build  a 
new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three  wall  construction  gives  per¬ 
fect  silage  protection.  Outside  the 
wall  of  upright  staves  is  an  air-tight, 
water-proof,  frost-defying  inner  wall 
of  Sllafelt.  Outside  of  both  is  the 
spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of  giant 
strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak  spots, 
repairs,  but  permanent  protection  for 
every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  Into 
a  Craine,  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on 
esLrIy  orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Plants, 
direct  from  the  grower,  right  from 
the  heart  of  the  berry  section  of 
the  State.  Buy  direct  and  save 
middleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
plants  at  grower’s  prices.  Ten  best 
varieties.  Our  slogan — Honesty — 
Quality  —  Reliability.  Catalogue 
free. 

HEYWOOD  AND  KLIMOVICH 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You 


U  is  SO  different  from  all  others.  It  tells  of  Ford’s 
Soynd  Seeds.  Plants,  Trees.  Bulbs,  which  customers 
say  make  Best  and  Biggest  Crops.  Reasonable 
prices,  high  vitality  and  purity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Write  today  for 
youf  copy.  If  friends  are  interested,  send  their 
names  and  addresess. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Pgy  Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 

j  y  can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
'♦a  yo  them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
Safe  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 

double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
1  ax-  interest  is  guaranteed  by  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
free  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  for  as  little  as$40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 

Uie  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


A  COMPLETE  POULTRY  LIBRARY 


Following  are  five  books  on  the\  poultry  industry  that 
cover  the  subject  not  only  in  a  scientific,  but  popular 
and  practical  manner.  It  deals  thoroughly  with  every 
phase  of  the  poultry  business.  This  set  of  books  should 
he  in  every  man’s  living  room  or  library,  who  has  a 
poultry  business  of  any  size  at  ail. 

MATING  AND  BREEDING  OF  POULTRY 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  This 
book  may  be  properly  termed  the  "Key  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard.”  it  describes  in  detail  the  proper  matings  to 
secure  birds  that  approach  the  Ideal.  Kvery  follower  of 
poultry  shows  should  have  this  bopk . $2.50 

POULTRY  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  James  Dryden.  A  very  recent  book  written  for  the 
man  or  woman  on  the  farm  or  in  the  poultry  business 
who  is  Interested  primarily  in  making  poultry  pay  .  .$2.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc. 


POULTRY  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Alfred  R.  Lee.  A  book  just 
off  the  ,  press  that  covers  the  subject  of  economical  and 
proper  feeding  from  the  very  standards.  The  authorities 
are  practical  and  expert  poultrymen . $1.75 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  A  most 
complete,  practical  and  helpful  book  on  this  popular 
subject  ever  written.  This  is  the  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  and  covers  every  phase  of  it... $2. 00 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  No 

turkey  raiser  either  experienced  or  beginner,  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  new  book  on  the  subject  from  the 
pens  of  two  of  the  foremost  poultry  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  .$1.75 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
'  other  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
'  of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
►  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  273  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  wito  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-miM  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efficient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

For  full  infer,  A  IT'RTiTOVO'R  4^41  Chicago  Dallas 

mation  write  V  A  wm*  A/V*  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  17, 1923 


The  Valley  of  the 


Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


Not  the  least  of  the  trials  which  formed  Shirley  Sumner’s  character  was  pride. 

Hers  was  the  pride  of  lineage,  of  womanhood,  of  an  assured  station  in  life, 
combined  with  that  other  pride  which  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  terse 
phrase  “a  dead  game  sport.”  Unlike  her  precious  relative,  Shirdey  had  a  won¬ 
derfully  balanced  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  her  code  of  honor  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  a  very  gallant  gentleman.  She  could  love  well  and  hate  well. 

A  careful  analysis  of  Shirley’s  feelings  toward  Bryce  Cardigan  after  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  Pennington’s  woods,  had  showed  her  that  under  more  propitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  that  tempestuous  young  man  of 
many  lovable  and  manly  qualities.'  As  an  offset  to  the  ci’edit  side,  however,  there 
appeared  certain  debits  in  the  consideration  of  which  Shirley  always  lost  her 
temper  and  was  immediately  quite  certain  she  loathed  the  unfortunate  man. 

He  had  been  an  honored  and  (for  aught  Shirley  knew  to  the  contrary)  welcome 
guest  in  the  Pennington  home  one  night,  and  the  following  day  had  assaulted  his 
host,  committed  bodily  injuries  upon  the  latter’s  employees  for  little  or  no  reason, 
declared  his  unfaltering  emmity  to  her  nearest  and  best-loved  relative,  and  in  the 
next  breath  had  had  the  insolence  to  prate  of  his  respect  and  admiration  for  her. 
Indeed,  Shirley  recalled  that  the  extraordinary  fellow  had  been  forced  rather  abruptly 
to  check  himself  in  order  to  avoid  a  fervid  declaration  of  love !  And  all  of  this  under 
the  protection  of  a  double-bitted  axe,  one  eye  on  her  and  the  other  on  his  enemies. 


However,  all  of  these  grave  crimes 
were  really  insignificant  compared  with 
his  crowning  offense.  Shirley  had  in¬ 
formed  Bryce  that  she  loathed  him — 
whereat  he  had  looked  her  over  cooly, 
grinned  a  little,  and  declined  to  believe 
her!  Then  fate  had  decreed  Bryce 
Cardigan  an  opportunity  to  save  her 
and  her  uncle  from  certain  and  horri¬ 
ble  death,  thus  placing  upon  Shirley 
an  obligation  as  irritating  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  as  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to 
reciprocate. 

That  was  where  the  shoe  pinched. 
Forced  to  acknowledge  her  indebted¬ 
ness,  she  had  telephoned  him  and  pur¬ 
posely  left  ajar  the  door  to  their  former 
friendly  relations.  . 

Monstrous!  He  had  seen  the  open 
door  and  deliberately  slammed  it  in 
her  face.  Luckily  she  had  heard,  un¬ 
suspected  by  him,  the  soliloquy  wherein 
he  showed  the  distress  with  which  he 
abdicated — which  knowledge  was  all 
that  deterred  her  from  despising  him 
with  the  fervor  of  a  woman  scorned. 

The  fascination  which  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle  holds  for  a  moth  is  well  known. 
In  yielding  one  day  to  a  desire  to  visit 
the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  Shirley  had 
been  thinking  of  a.  certain  blackberry 
pie,  which  naturally  induced  reflection 
on  Bryce  Cardigan  and  reminded  Shir¬ 
ley  of  her  first  visit  to  the  Giants  under 
the  escort  of  a  boy  in  knickerbockers. 
She  wondered  if  the  years  had  changed 
it  all  and  decided  that  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  harm  in  indulging^  a 
very  natural  curiosity  to'  visit  and  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Her  meeting  with  Moira  McTavish 
that  day,  and’  the  subsequent  friend¬ 
ship,  renewed  all  her  old  apprehen¬ 
sions.  On  the  assumption  that  Shirley 
and  Bryce  were  practically  strangers 
to  each  other,  Moira  did  not  hesitate 
to  mention  Bryce  very  frequently.  To 
her  he  was  the  one  human  being  in  the 
world  utterly  worth  while.  Moira  de¬ 
scribed  Bryce  in  minute  detail  and  re¬ 
lated  little  unconscious  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  thoughtfulness,  or  humor  per¬ 
formed  by  Bryce — his  devotion  to  his 
father,  to  the  Cardigan  employees,  his 
ability,  his  industry,  his  marvellous 
taste  in  neckwear.  And  presently,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  Shirley’s  resentment  faded, 
and  in  her  heart  was  born  a  hope  that 
some  day  she  would  meet  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  on  the  street  and  that  he  would 
pause,  lift  his  hat,  smile  at  her  his 
compelling  smile,  and  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceed  to  bully  her  into  being  friendly 
and  forgiving. 

TO  this  state  of  mind  had  Shirley 
Sumner  attained  at  the  time  old  John 
Cardigan  decided  to  sell  his  Valley  of 
the  Giants. 

Shirley  had  learned  frqm  the  (Colo¬ 
nel  the  history  of  old  man  Cardigan 
and  his  Valley  of  the  Giants,  or  as  the 
townspeople  called  it,  Cardigan’s  Red¬ 
woods.  Therefore  she  was  familiar 
with  its  importance  to  the  Laguna 
Grande  Lumber  Company,  since,  while 
that  quarter-section  remained  the 
property  of  John  Cardigan,  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  acres  of  splendid 
timber  were  rendered  inaccessible.  Her 
uncle  had  explained  that  ultimately 
this  would  mean  the  tying  up  of  some 
two  million  dollars,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Colonel  never  figured  less  than  five 
per  cent  i-eturn  on  anything,  he  was 
in  this  instance  facing  a  net  loss  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  year 
obstinate  John  Cardigan  retained  that 
quarter-section. 


“I’d  gladly  give  him  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  and  let  him  keep  a  couple  of  acres 
surrounding  his  wife’s  grave,”  the  Colo¬ 
nel  had  complained  bitterly  to  her. 
“I’ve  offered  him  that  price  a  score  of 
times,  and  he  tells  me  blandly  the  prop¬ 
erty  isn’t  for  sale.  Well,  he  who  laughs 
last  laughs  best,  and  if  I  can’t  get  that 
quarter-section  by  paying  more  than 
ten  times  what  it’s  worth  in  the  open 
market.  I’ll  get  it  some  other  way,  if  it 
costs  me  a  million.” 

“How?”  Shirley  had  queried  at  the 
time. 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,”  he  had 
answered  darkly.  “You  wouldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  if  I  told  you.  I’ll  have  to,  put 
up  a  deal  of  money,  one  way  or  another, 
but  in  the  end  I’ll  get  it  all  back  with 
interest — and  Cardigan’s  Redwoods!  I 
expect  to  do  business  with  his  exeFutor 
or  his  receiver  within  a  year.” 

Shirley  had  been  present  the  night 
John  Cardigan,  brought  to  bay  at  last, 
had  telephoned  Pennington.  The  cruel 
triumph  in  the  Colonel’s  handsome  face 
had  been  too  apparent  for  the  girl  to 
mistake;  recalling  her  conversation 
with  him,  she  realized  now  that  a  crisis 
had  come  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cardi¬ 
gans,  and  across  her  vision  there  flashed 
again  the  vision  of  Bryce  Cardigan’s 
homecoming — of  a  tall  old  man  with 
his  trembling  arms  clasped  around  his 
boy,  with  grizzled  cheek  laid  against 
his  son’s,  as  one  who,  seeking  comfort 
through  bitter  years,  at  length  had 
found  it. 

PRESENTLY  another  thought  came 
to  Shirley.  She  had  given  Bryce  his 
opportunity  to  be  friendly,  and  he  had 
chosen  to  ignore  her  though  sorely 
against  his  will.  In  Sequoia,  Bryce 
Cardigan  was  regarded  as  the  heir  to 
the  first  timber-king,  but  Shirley  knew 
now  that,  Bryce  Cardigan  bade  fair  to 
wear  a  tinsel  crown.  Was  it  this 
knowledge  that  had  led  him  to  avoid 
her? 

“I  wonder,”  she  mused.  “He’s  proud. 
Perhaps  if  he  were  secure  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs -  Ah,  yes!  Poor  boy! 

He  was  desperate  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars!”  Her  heart  swelled.  “Oh, 
Bryce,”  she  murmured,  “I  .think  I’m 
beginning  to  understand  some  of  your 
fury  that  day  in  the  woods.  It’s  all  a 
great  mystery,  but  I’m  sure  you  didn’t 
intend  to  be  so — so  terrible.  Oh,  my 
dear,  if  we  had  only  continued  to  be 
good  friends,  perhaps  you’d  let  md  help 
you  now.  For  what  good  is  money  if 
one  cannot  help  one’s  friends  in  dis¬ 
tress?  Still,  I  know  you  wouldn’t  let 
me  help  you,  for  men  of  your  stamp 
cannot  borrow  from  a  woman,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  desperate  their  need.  And  yet 
— a  paltry  fifty  thousand  dollars!” 

In  the  morning  she  telephoned  Moira 
McTavish  and  invited  the  latter  to 
lunch  with  her  that  noon.  When  Moira 
came,  Shirley  saw  that  she  had  been 
weeping. 

“My  poor  Moira!”  she  said,  putting 
her  arms  around  her  visitor.  “What 
has  happened  to  distress  you?  There, 
there,  dear!  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Moira  laid  her  head  on  Shirley’s 
shoulder  and  sobbed.  Then,  “It’s  Mr. 
Bryce,”  she  wailed.  “He’s  so  unhappy. 
Something’s  happened;  they’re  going  to 
sell  Cardigan’s  Redwoods.  Just  before 
I  left  the  office,  Mr.  Bryce  came  in — 
and  stood  a  moment  looking — at  me — 
SQ  tragically  I — I  asked  him  what  had 
happened.  Then  he  said  ‘Poor  Moii’a! 
Never  any  luck!’  and  went  into  his — 
private  office.  I  waited  a  little,  and 


then  I  went  in  too;  and — oh.  Miss  Sum¬ 
ner,  he  had  his  head  down  on  his  desk, 
and  he  reached  up  and  took  my  hand 
and — and  laid  his  cheek  against  it — 
and  oh,  his  cheek  was  wet.  It’s  cruel 
— to  make  him — unhappy.  He’s  good 
— too  good.  And — oh,  I  love  him  so. 
Miss  Shirley,  I  love  him  so — and  he’ll 
never,  never  know.  I’m  just  one  of  his 
— responsibilities,  you  know;  and  I 
shouldn’t  presume.  But  nobody — has 
ever  been  kind  to  me  but  Mr.  Bryce — 
and  you.” 

The  hysterical  outburst  over,  Shirley 
led  the  girl  to  her  cozy  sitting-room 
upstairs.  Moira’s  story — her  confes¬ 
sion  of  love,  so  tragic  because  so  hope¬ 
less — had  stirred  Shirley  deeply. 

“Of  course,  dear,”  she  said,  “you 
couldn’t  possibly  see  anybody  you  loved 
suffer  so  and  not  feel  dreadfully  about 
it.  And  when  a  man  like  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  is  struck  down,  he’s  apt  to  present 
rather  a  tragic  and  helpless  figure.  He 
wanted  sympathy,  Moira — woman’s 
sympathy,  and  it  was  dear  of  you  to 
give  it  to  him.” 

“I’d  gladly  die  for  him,”  Moira  an¬ 
swered  simply.  “Oh,  Miss  Shirley, 
you  don’t  know  him  the  way  we  who 
work  for  him  do.  If  you  did,  you’d  love 
him,  too.  You  couldn’t  help  it.  Miss 
Shirley.” 

“Perhaps  he  loves  you,  too,  Moira.” 
The  words  came  with  difficulty. 

Moira  '  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 
“No,  Miss  Shirley.  I’m  only  one  of  his 
many  problems,  and  "he  just  won’t  go 
back  on  me,  for  old  sake’s  sake.  "We 
played  together  ten  years  ago,  when  he 
used  to  spend  his  vacations  at  our  house 
in  Cardigan’s  woods,  when  my  father 
was  woods-boss.  He’s  Bryce  Cardigan 
— and  I — I  used  to  work  in  the  kitchen 
of  his  logging-camp.” 

“Never  mind,  Moira.  He  may  love 
you,  even  though  you  do  not  suspect  it. 
Tell  me  about  his  trouble,  Maira.” 

“I  think  it’s  money.  I’m  afraid 
things  aren’t  going  right  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  hurts  them  terribly  to  have 
to  sell  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  but 
they  have  to;  Colonel  Pennington  is 
the  only  one  who  would  consider  buy¬ 
ing  it;  they  don’t  want  him  to  have  it — 
and  still  they  have  to  sell  to  him.” 

“I  happen  to  know,  Moira,  that  he 
isn’t  going  to  buy  it.” 

“Yes,  he  is — but  not  at  a  price  that 
will  do  them  any  good.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  would  be  eager  to  buy 
whenever  they  decided  to  sell,  and  now 
he  says  he  doesn’t  want  it,  and  old  Mr. 
Cardigan  is  ill  over  it  all.  Mr.  Bryce 
says  his  father  has  lost  his  courage  at 
last;  and  oh,  dear,  things  are  in  such 
a  mess.  Mr.  Bryce  started  to  tell  me  all 
about  it— and  then  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  wouldn’t  say  another  word.” 

Shirley  smiled.  She  thought  she  un¬ 
derstood  the  reason  for  that.  However, 
the  crying  need  of  the  present  was  the 
distribution  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  to 
broken-hearted  Moira. 

“Silly,”  she  chided,  “how  needlessly 
you  are  grieving!  You  say  my  uncle 
has  declined  to  buy  the  Valley  of  the 
Giants?” 

Moira  nodded. 

“Moira,  I’ll  see  that  he  does  buy  it. 
What  price  are  the  Cardigans  asking 
for  it  now?” 

“Well,  Colonel  Pennington  has  offered 
them  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
it  time  and  again,  but  last  night  he 
withdrew  that  offer.  Then  they  named 
a  price  of  fifty  thousand,  and  he  said 
he  didn’t  want  it  at  all.” 


“He  needs  it,  and  it’s  worth  eVery 
cent  of  a  hundred  thousand  tn  him, 
Moira.  Don’t  worry,  dear.  He’ll  buy 
it,  because  I’ll  make  him,  and  he’ll  buy 
it  immediately;  only  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  mention  a  single  word  of 
what  I’m  telling  you  to  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan,  or  in  fact,  to  anybody.  Do  you 
promise?” 

Moira  seized  Shirley’s  hand  and 
kissed  it  impulsively.  “Very  well, 
then,”  Shirley  continued.  “That  mat¬ 
ter  is  adjusted,  and  now  we’ll  all  be 
happy.  Here  comes  Thelma  with 
luncheon.” 

When  Moira  returned  to  the  office, 
Shirley  rang  for  her  maid.  “Bring 
me  my  motor-coat  and  hat,  Thelma,” 
she  ordered,  “and  telephone  for  the  li¬ 
mousine.”  She  seated  herself  before 
the  mirror  at  her  dressing-table  and 
dusted  her  adorable  nose  with  a  powder- 
puff.  “Mr.  Smarty  Cardigan,”  she 
murmured  happily,  “you  walked  rough¬ 
shod  over  my  pride,  didn’t  you!  Placed 
me  under  an  obligation  I  could  never 
hope  to  meet — and  then  ignored  me — 
didn’t  you?  Very  well,  old  boy.  I’m 
going  to  make  a  substantial  payment 
on  that  huge  obligation  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Shirley  Sumner.  I’ll  be  put 
to  my  wit’s  end  to  get  it  to  you  with¬ 
out  letting  you  know.  And  yet  you  de¬ 
serve  it.  You’re  such  an  idiot  for  not 
loving  Moira.  She’s  an  angel,  and  I 
gravely  fear  I’m  just  an  interfering, 
mischievous,  resentful  little  devil  seek¬ 
ing  vengeance  on - ” 


SHE  paused  suddenly.  “No  I’ll  not  do 
that,  either,”  she  soliloquized.  “I’ll 
keep  it  myself — for  an  investment.  I’ll 
show  Uncle  Seth  I’m  a  business  woman, 
after  all.  He  has  had  his  fair  chance 
at  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  and  now 
he  has  deliberately  sacrificed  that 
chance  to  be  mean  and  vindictive.  I’ll 
buy  the  Valley  but  keep  my  identity 
secret  from  everybody;  then,  when 
Uncle  Seth  finds  a  stranger  in  posses¬ 
sion,  he’ll  have  a  fit,  and  perhaps, 
before  he  recovers,  he’ll  sell  me  all  his 
Squaw  Creek  timber’ — only  he’ll  never 
know  I’m  the  buyer.  And  when  I  con¬ 
trol  the  outlet — well,  I  think  that 


Squaw  Creek  timber  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  investment  if  it’s  held  for  a 
few  years.  Shirley,  my  dear,  I’m 
pleased  with  you.  Really,  L  never 
knew  until  now  why  men  could  be  so 
devoted  to  business.  Won’t  it  be  jolly 
to  step  in  between  Uncle  Seth  and 
Bryce  Cardigan,  hold  up  my  hand  like 
a  policeman,  and  say:  ‘Stop  it,  boys. 
No  fighting,  if  you  please.  And  if  any¬ 
body  wants  to  know  who’s  boss  around 
here,  start  something.’  ” 

And  Shirley  laid  her  head  upon  the 
dressing-table  and  laughed  heartily. 
She  had  suddenly  bethought  herself 
of  .iSlsop’s  fable  of  the  lion  and  the 
mouse ! 

When  her  uncle  came  home  that 
night,  Shirley  observed  that  he  was 
preoccupied  and  disinclined  to  conversa¬ 
tion.  _ 

“I  noticed  in  this  evening’s  paper, 
she  remarked  presently,  “that  Mr. 
Cardigan  has  sold  his  Valley  of  the 
Giants.  So  you  bought  it,  after  all? 

“No  such  luck!”  he  almost  barked. 
“I’m  an  idiot.  I  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  keeper.  Now,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  Shirley,  don’t  discuss  that  timber 
with  me,  for  if  you  do.  I’ll  go  plain, 
lunatic  crazy.  I’ve  had  a  very  trying 
day.”  , 

“Poor  Uncle  Seth!”  she  purred 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  “THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS” 

“T’M  just  naturally  stubborn”  said  Bryce  Cardigan  cheerfully. 

A  He  found  his  father,  lumber  pioneer,  blind  and  almost  penniless. 
He  took  on  old  Cardigan’s  fight  against  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  un¬ 
scrupulous  Eastern  operator. 

He  made  frfends  with  Shirley  Sumner,  the  Colonel’s  niece,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  love  during  a  free-for-all  fight  in  Pennington’s  woods.  After 
whipping  her  uncle’s  woods-boss  for  cutting  down  a  tree  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Giants,  his  father’s  grove  of  redwoods,  he  saved  Shirley  and  the 
Colonel  from  a  run-away  train  and  then  calmly  told  them  he  expected 
to  fight  them  both  for  supremacy. 

He  fired  old  McTavish,  his  father’s  drunken  woods-boss  and  installed 
Moira,  his  beautiful  daughter,  in  the  company  office.  And  he  is  now 
discussing  with  old  Cardigan  how  he  can  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  be¬ 
hind  the  building  of  the  new  logging  railroad  to  parallel  Pennington’s 
and  open  up  inaccessible  timber  property. 
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KiDed  200  Rats 

At  One  Baitiiig 


Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed— Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 

Not  a  Poison 


"I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  H.  O. 
Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich.  “Seemed  to  be  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  them.  Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps 
failed.  Was  discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus 
and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have 
found  rat  skeletons,  large  and  small,  all  over 


the  farm. 

“The  year  previous  Rats  killed  200  out  of 
300  baby  chicks.  Last  year  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottles  for  neighbors,  and  we 
will  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood.” 


Rats,  Mice.  Go¬ 
phers,  in  fact  all 
Rodents,  greedily 
eat  Imperial  Vi¬ 
rus  on  bait.  Sets 
up  burning  fever. 
Pests  die  outside 
hunting  air  and 
water.  Harmless  to  humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Economical  to  use.  Indorsed  by 
Farm  Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally 
known  institutions  everywhere. 


You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SKND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories,  Dept.  1002,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  they  will  mail 
you  two  regular  $1.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double 
strength).  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  few  cents  postage 
on  arrival.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other  to  a 
neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free.  Readers  risk  no  money, 
as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  will 
refund  your  $1.00  on  request  any  time  within  30  days. 


The  Martinique 

Under  Hole  McAlpin  Management 

BROADWAY,  32nd-33rd  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
One  of  NewYork^s  Distinguished  Hotels 


The  Martinique 
offers  comforta¬ 
ble  rooms  at 
moderate  rates, 
and  in  its  dining 
rooms,  which  are 
most  attractive, 
one  finds  the  best 
food,  well  served 
and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  Club 
Breakfasts,  Spe¬ 
cial  Luncheons 
and  Dinners,  or 
a  la  carte  service 
if  preferred. 

The  hotel  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  things  in 
general,  being 
convenient  to 
shopping  and 
wholesale  districts 
and  adjacent  to 
the  theatre 
section. 


Tlicte  is  an  cu¬ 
ll  aiwe  from  the 
linipl  to  the  New 
York  Sulnvay's  and 
JliifUon  Tubes,  af- 
f.-'  il  ntr  flirect  coui- 
>111. ni  aljiin  with 
I  111*  Pt-Tinsylvania, 
tli-and  (Vniral,  and 
It,,iIi-iiH.i  Stations 


RESIDENT  MANAGER 


at  Jei'Sej  city. 


600  Rooms— $2.50  and  up 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


^  Vj-hj  vonH  lihp  th.i< 


You  can  read  music  like  this  quickly 
IN  YOUR  HOME.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet 
It  tells  how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  players.  Youi 
only  expense  about  2c  per  day  for  music  and  postage  used, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC,  82  Lakeside  Bldg..  CHICA6C 


GIVEN 


W&kk 

Guaranteed  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Given  for  selling  only 
30  cards  of  Dress  Snap-Fas¬ 
teners  at  10c  per  card.  Easily 
Sold.  EARN  BIG  MONET 
OR  PREMIUMS.  Order  your 
cards  TO-DAT.  Send  no  money. 
Wff  trust  you  till  goods  are  sold. 
AMERICAN  SPECI.ALTY  CO. 
Box  19  Z  l-Aiicaster,  Fas 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

P’lre,  Uuleacliedj  Hardwood  Ashes.  A  complete  and  prorttable 
fertili/er  for  all  growing  crops,  fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  grow- 
top  dressing  and  seedin.g  ilowii.  .V.gents  Wanted.  Corre- 
spondonce  Invited.  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes! 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  Before  Buying. 

A.  G.  ALUlillKiE  SONS  Est.vblisheil  l.‘;89  Kbhers,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  All  standard  varie- 

ties,  $3.7.").  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalog.  MBS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Allegan,  Mich. 


strawberry  plants, 

tree.  You  will  learn.  Add.  Maj  ors  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 


**Read  Our  Special  Offer 
on  Classified  Page** 


Radio  “Listening  In” 

Operating  The  Simple  Regenerative  Set 


Now  that  farms  By  BRAINi 

are  being  radio- 

equipped,  a  few  words  on  operation  of 
radio  sets  and  what  may  be  expected 
of  them  are  not  amiss.  Assuming  that 
a  single  tube  regenerative  outfit  such 
as  was  described  in  the  last  radio  in¬ 
stallment  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  in  use,  and  the  average  single 
tube  commercial  product  is  of  this  type, 
there  are  one  or  two  simple  details  of 
utmost  importance.  Where  the  WD-11 
tube  is  in  use  the  adjustment  of  the 
rheostat  will  not  be  found  critical,  and 
it  is  best  to  turn  the  rheostat  on  only 
far  enough  to  give  satisfactory  regen¬ 
eration.  As  the  dry  cell  becomes  used 
up  it  will  be  necessary  to  advance  the 
rheostat  more  and  more  until  finally, 
no  regeneration  can  be  obtained  even 
with  it  all  the  way  around.  About  75 
hours  of  continuous  service  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  single  dry  cell  before  it 
is  necessary  to  purchase  a  new  one. 
There  are  also  several  types  of  small 
storage  or  renewable  batteries  avail¬ 
able,  and  although  their  initial  cost  is 
about  six  or  eight  dollars,  in  the  long 
run  they  are  more  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  of  their  constant  voltage.  The 
Edison  cell,  for  instance,  gives  1,000 
hours  service  with  one  WD-11,  and 
then  a  new  internal  element  may  be 
purchased  for  a  dollar  or  two.  If  more 
than  one  WD-11  is  used,  as  for  amplifi¬ 
cation,  as  many  dry  cells  as  there  are 
tubes  should  be  connected  in  parallel 
for  the  “A”  battery. 

How  Batteries  are  Rated 

The  standard  “six  volt”  tubes  operat¬ 
ing  from  a  storage  battery  require 
about  1  ampere  of  current  each.  Bat¬ 
teries  are  always  rated  in  “ampere- 
hours,”  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  just 
how  many  hours  a  battery  will  last 
with  such  tubes  by  dividing  its  ampere- 
hour  capacity  by  the  number  of  amperes 
consumed.  For  instance,  if  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  of  the  80  ampere-hour  size, 
and  a  3  tube  receiver  is  in  use,  there 
will  be  3  amperes  needed.  Eighty  di- 
divided  by  3  gives  about  25  hours  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  It  is  dangerous  to 
allow  the  battery  to  discharge  lower 
than  the  minimum  specific  gravity 
reading  marked  on  the  label,  and  a 
syringe  hydrometer  should  be  purchased 
to  gauge  this.  Where  the  farm  is 
equipped  with  a  32-volt  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  possible  to  purchase  an  ad¬ 
ditional  storage  battery  similar  to  the 
type  used  in  the  unit.  This  battery, 
when  exhausted  by  the  radio  set,  may 
be  charged  by  substitution  in  the  charg¬ 
ing  system.  Where  the  house  is  wired 
with  110-volt  alternating  current,  there 
are  a  number  of  methods  available 
for  battery  charging  in  a  most  econom¬ 
ical  manner.  The  vibrating  rectifier 
is  a  fairly  reliable  instrument,  although 
the  contacts  need  cleaning  every  month 
or  two.  The  cost  for  charging  the 
average  battery  by  one  of  these  recti¬ 
fiers  is  about  a  nickel.  The  Tungar 
rectifier  uses  special  bulbs  for  the  recti¬ 
fication,  and  while  the  operation  is  al¬ 
most  noiseless  and  perfectly  reliable, 
the  tubes  must  be  replaced  once  in  a 
while.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
vibrating  charger  is  more  economical 
although  it  is  noisy,  while  the  bulb  type 
costs  considerably  more  for  upkeep, 
but  appeals  to  those  who  wish  quiet 
operation. 

The  “B”  Battery 

“B”  batteries  usually  last  five  or 
six  months,  and  manifest  old  age  in 
several  ways.  Often  the  zinc  cylinders 
of  the  cells  become  eaten  away,  and  the 
chemical  action  within  will  cause  a  ter¬ 
rific  scraping  and  grinding  sound  in 
the  receivers.  Often  they  will  begin 
to  swell  and  bulge  at  the  sides  when 
used  up.  They,  however,  are  not  a 
serious  item  of  expense  in  radio  up¬ 
keep.  Provided  the  vacuum  tubes  are 
never  illuminated  more  brightly  than 
necessary,  they  will  last  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  recharging  the  battery  will 
probably  be  the  most  expensive  item. 
Of  course  with  the  WD-11,  this  ex¬ 
pense  is  very  slight. 

If  a  regenerative  set  is  used,  and 
there  are  neighbors  within  half  a  mile 
using  any  form  of  radio  set,  it  is  a 
matter  of  radio  etiquette  to  prevent 


JD  FOOTE  the  set  from  regenerat¬ 
ing  during  the  earlier 
evening  hours  as  much  as  possible. 
Each  regenerative  receiver  is  also  a 
low  power  transmitter,  and  radiates 
its  feeble  energy  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  often  interfering  seriously  with 
clear  reception  at  some  other  station. 
One  sometimes  hears  little  squeals  and 
whistles  chasing  each  other  up  and 
down  while  he  is  listening  to  a  pro¬ 
gram,  caused  by  some  inconsiderate 
owner  of  a  representative  outfit. 

When  tuning  up  and  down  the  scale 
on  such  a  set,  the  tuning  dial  and  the 
dial  controlling  the  regeneration  should 
always  be  kept  in  such  a  relative  posi¬ 
tion  that  regeneration  is  almost,  but 
not  quite  beginning.  At  this  point 
there  will  be  marked  amplificaion  of 
music  and  speech  without  distortion, 
although  if  any  adjustment  is  changed 
the  least  bit  without  at  the  sanie  time 
altering  the  “tickler”  or  the  “plate 
variometer”  (which  control  regenera¬ 
tion)  there  will  be  soft  hissing  sound 
or  squeal  heard.  Since  owners  of  sets 
in  country  locations  have  so  many 
broadcasting  stations  within  their  reach 
it  might  be  well  to  keep  a  card  handy 
to  the  set  with  the  various  dial  ad¬ 
justments  marked  for  best  results  on 
each  station.  These  of  course  would  be 
found  by  actual  trial. 

In  the  Air 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now  for 
each  broadcasting  station  to  work  along 
some  particular  line  of  endeavor,  which 
will  tend  to  identify  and  make  that 
station  prominent.  And  the  various  sta¬ 
tions  have  adopted  slogans,  bells,  bits  of 
song  or  other  “earmarks”  which  appear 
somewhere  in  the  program.  Although 
there  are  over  500  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are 
few  really  outstanding  stations.  About 
New  York  there  are  three  excellent  sta¬ 
tions  :  WE AF,  obtaining  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  clearness  of  its 
broadcasting;  WJZ  the  medium  through 
which  so  many  after-dinner  speeches 
from  meetings  and  banquets  have  been 
broadcast;  WOR,  whose  afternoon  se¬ 
lections  are  admired  for  their  origi¬ 
nality  and  variety.  Boston  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  by  WNAC  the  Shepard  Stores 
and  WGI  of  Medford  Hillside.  In  that 
vicinity,  too,  the  Westinghouse  company 
operates  WBZ  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
this  station,  together  with  the  other 
Westinghouse  stations  in  Newark, 
KDKA  of  Pittsburgh,  and  KYW  of 
Chicago,  are  all  careful  to  give  complete 
information  of  value  to  the  farmer. 

The  Central  states  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  KYW,  KSD,  the  St.  Louis 
“Post  Dispatch,”  WLAG  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  “The  Call  of  the  North”  WOC  of 
Davenport,  “Out  Where  the  West  Be¬ 
gins,”  WDAF  of  Kansas  City,  and 
WHAS  of  the  Louisville  “Courier- 
Journal.” 

Southern  stations  seem  to  cluster  in 
Atlanta  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
and  with  one  or  two  of  the  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  stations  and  three  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  radio  fan  may  travel  at 
will  over  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  yet  warm  his  toes  before  his 
own  fireside.  Radio  entertainers  can¬ 
not  see  their  audiences,  and  thus  depend 
solely  upon  letters,  telegrams  and  phone 
calls  for  applause  or  criticism.  For 
that  reason,  broadcast  stations  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  their  listeners, 
for  suggestions  and  comments  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  To  attract  such  com¬ 
munications,  several  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  have  organized  “fraterni¬ 
ties”  among  their  listeners,  and  WDAP 
of  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  awards 
prizes,  raffles  off  Ford  cars  in  front  of 
the  announcer’s  microphone,  and  in 
every  way  simulates  the  personal  touch 
found  in  the  theater.  Inasmuch  as  the 
stations  are  operated  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  without  possibility  of  revenue, 
and  the  performers  are  not  paid  for 
their  services,  it  really  becomes  the  duty 
of  a  satisfied  listener  to  write  his  ap¬ 
plause  to  the  station,  or  if  certain  fea¬ 
tures  are  objectionable  to  him,  to  send 
in  his  well-meant  criticism. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
structed  the  single  tube  outfit  described  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  of  February  3,  the 
next  radio  article  will  explain  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  two-stage  amplifier  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  any  one  bulb  receiver. 


Make  Yoar  Own 
Radio  Sets 


Variometer 

$2.50 

Varicoupler  -  -  - 

-  2  50 

Socket  V.  T. 

.25 

Rheostat  .  .  . 

.25 

Paper  Condenser 

.15 

Variable  Condenser — 

23-Plate  - 

1.65 

43-Plate  - 

-  2.00 

Acme  Transformer 

3.75 

2000-ohm — 

Murdock  Phone  - 

3.50 

Baldwin  Phone 

-  10.00 

FREE  CATALOG 
Write  to  Dept.  B 


DAVID  KILLOCH  COMPANY 

57  MURRAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


■pY  paying  the  top  market  prices  for 
furs.we  have  earned  the  friendship 
of  Ihonsaiicls  of  trappersand  shippers. 
No  shipment  is  too  .small— no  shipment 
is  too  large.  Check  is  always  mailed 
same  day  your  shipment  is  received. 


Valuable  market  information  and 
little  hints  which  mean  money  to 
you  are  included  IT  |C  CppE* 
m  our  price  list.  *  *  iO  r  l\£i£i 
Send  for  yours  today 
A  post  card  will  do 


lAS.EnELMAN&(]O.INC 

•  Dept  55,  333  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S 

New  Farm 

CATALOG 

Tiicf  Oiif  f  You  can’t  afford 
JUSlVfUi.  to  buy  without 
our  big  new  Illustrated  Guide 
covering  33  States.  Water-front 
and  lakeside  properties;  poultry — 
stock— crop— fruit— truck  farms  with  stock,  tools,  equip¬ 
ment,  seed  included,  ready  for  spring  planting.  The 
farm  you  want  at  owner's  price.  See  50-acre  farm  close 
depot,  horses,  7  cattle,  hogs,  poultry.  Implements;  2- 
story  7-room  house,  barn,  all  $1,200,  only  $600  needed 
And  129  acres  for  $5,400  with  modern  12-room  house  oii 
state  road,  barn,  silo,  poultry  house,  granary:  grows  al¬ 
falfa,  tobacco — 400  bu.  potatoes  to  acre;  furniture  8 
cows,  implements  included,  only  $1,400  down.  Another 
195-acre  crop  farm  with  $12,000  buildings,  only  $2,000 
needed ;  120  acres  tillable,  variety  fruit,  splendid  markets: 
3  horses,  8  cows,  full  Implements,  all  813,200.  Money 
saving  copy  this  160-page  book  free — write  today. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

150-R  NASSAU  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Herein  is  a  live  new  literature, 
when  the  man  who  owns  the 
farm,  lives  on  it  and  works  it, 
shall  write  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  full  heart,  giving  us 
an  artistic  product. 

THE  COW 

BY 

JARED  VAN  W AGENEN,  Jr. 


Price  of  Illustrated  Edition,  ^1.50 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fresh  running  water  on  the  farm 
is  a  convenience  that  pays  you 
a  daily  profit.  Cows  drink  more, 
are  healthier,  produce  more 
milk.  Increased  yield  from  20 
cows  will  pay  for  a  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  System  in  one 
year.  Satisfied  users  prove  it. 


are  making  farm  work  easier  and 
profits  bigger  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  “Milwaukee”  de¬ 
livers  water  any  distance  direct 
from  well.  No  water  storage  tank, 
no  freezing.  Water  always  at  well 
temperature.  Simple,  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  Fire  protection.  Power 
forsmallpowerjobs.  Lowpriced. 
64'Page  catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

13  K^efe  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


<Jlunning 


The 

“Pride” 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBEEGCO.,Inc 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  nh  and  8th  Aves.  N.Y.  C 


Brol^Quickjy 


CASCARAlii  QUININE 


rl  disagreeable  weather  always  have 
Hill’s  handy.  Stops  Colds  in  24  hours 
—la  grippe  in  3  days.  Standard  remedy 
for  two  generationa  No  bad  after 
effects.  Safe  and  dependable.  Demand 
red  box  bearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait  and 
signature 

At  All  Druggists/— 30  Cents 


W.  K  HtLi.  COMPAKT  ( A'IQA) 


onuorr.  mich 


BIG  2-or3-Yr.  Rose  Bushes 


$195 

ion 


— a  gorgeous  display  Spring  till  Frost.  This  collection  ^ 
includes  one  each  Pink  Columbia,  Salmon-yellow 
Ophelia,  Pink  Premier,  White  Killarney  (Double),  and  Red  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion.  Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom  or  money  back.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  your  copy  of  Collins’  1923  Planting  Guide,  for  $1.95. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Box40,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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Planned  Menus  Save  Time 

Care  of  House  Plants — An  Inexpensive  Stylish  Dress 


PLANNING  menus,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  a  little  time  and  careful 


thought,  but  my  system  “kills  two  birds 
with  one  stone.”  Friday  night  is  my 
“planning  night,”  and  I  use  the  cheap¬ 
est  corresponding  cards  I  can  get.  On 
one  side  of  a  card  I  write  the  day’s 
menus  and  on  the  other  side  I  write  the 
recipes  included  in  those  meals  that  I 
do  not  bother  trying  to  remember,  so 
that  I  need  not  waste  time  with  the 
cook  book.  I  first  look  in  my  pantry  to 
see  what  I  have  on  hand,  and  then, 
after  planning  the  meals  for  a  whole 
week,  I  know  just  what  groceries  I  need 
for  that  week,  and  can  have  my  order 
ready  for  Saturday’s  dealing  without 
that  bothersome  forgetting  of  needed 
articles.  That  is  one  “bird,”  Now  for 
the  other ; 

I  use  white  cards  for  every  day,  pink 
for  Sunday,  and  blue  for  “specials,” 
such  as  harvesting  and  threshing  grain. 
I  write  the  menus  with  ink  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  day  and  the  kind  of 
cereal,  cake,  pudding,  or  pie.  Those  I 
write  with  lead  pencil  so  they  can  be 
erased  and  used  on  other  days  with 
other  kinds  of  cereal,  etc.,  if  so  desired. 
By  planning  them  that  way,  if  you  are 
sick,  tired,  or  have  something  extra  to 
do,  you  need  only  to  know  what  you 
have  on  hand,  select  your  cards  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  behold !  your  meals  are 
planned  for  a  week,  you  can  write  your 
grocery  order,  and  two  worries  are  off 
your  mind. 

Use  Colored  Cards 

When  you  have  your  collection  of 
menu  cards  the  “man  of  the  house”  and 
children  will  delight  in  helping  select 
the  menus  for  a  week’s  meals.  I  shall  add 
a  few  words  of  warning  here.  Do  not 
let  the  “menu  system”  be  a  tyrant.  If 
my  husband  makes  an  unexpected  visit 
to  town,  and  brings  home  a  steak  for 
dinner,  he  gets  it  no  matter  what  is  on 
the  menu  for  that  meal.  Or  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  express  a  wish  for  a  different  des¬ 
sert,  and  I  know  it  in  time  and  have  the 
ingredients,  they  get  it.  A  little  stray¬ 
ing  from  the  beaten  path  once  in  a 
while  will  not  hurt  the  system,  pro¬ 
vided  you  know  it  in  time — especially 
in  the  matter  of  desserts. 

I  never  write  the  kind  of  preserves, 
jellies,  and  pickles  on  the  cards,  but 
just  keep  in  mind  the  following  rule : 

“Never  repeat  the  same  flavor  twice 
at  one  meal.”  For  instance,  if  peaches 
are  in  the  dessert,  do  not  have  peach 
preserves.  As  for  pickles,  do  not  serve 
very  sour  pickles  with  poultry  and 
game,  or  very  sweet  pickles  with  pork 
and  sea  food. — Catharine  R.  Groves. 


CARING  FOR  HOUSEPLANTS 


BERTHA  ALZADA 


*  Improper  methods  of  watering  plants 
result  in  more  fatalities  than  any  one 
thing.  Sometimes  it  is  too  much  water 
and  sometimes  too  little,  but  the  effect 
is  much  tfie  same,  though  the  chances 
for  life  are  entirely  with  the  dry  plant. 
The  plant  kept  too  wet  will  have  the 
roots  injured  beyond  much  chance  to 
save  them,  while  the  roots  of  the  other 
in  the  dry  soil  will  be  sturdy.  Such 
plants  quickly  recuperate  when  given 
right  conditions. 

The  right  way  to  water  plants  is  to 
examine  the  soil,  water  only  when 
needed  and  then  soak  the  whole  ball  of 
earth  fully.  To  tell  when  the  soil  is 
dry  enough,  dig  down  a  little,  and  take 
a  large  pinch  between  the  fingers.  If  it 
will  not  stay  in  a  solid  mass,  water  is 
needed.  If  it  does  not  crumble  readily 


when  you  tap  it,  you  will  not  water 
it  yet. 

Where  plants  have  been  hurt  badly 
by  overwatering,  the  soil  can  seldom 
be  made  to  give  results.  The  best  plan 
is  to  wash  the  soil  from  the  roots  gently 
and  pot  in  new  soil,  and  then  keep  on 
the  dry  side  for  awhile  until  it  shows 
signs  of  recovery.  Water  will  not  help 
a  sick  plant,  though  the  soil  must  not 
get  dust-dry.  Keep  just  at  the  point 
where  the  soil  crumbles  when  pressed 
and  tapped. 

Plants  stunted  from  being  kept  too 
dry  will  need  good  water  only.  When 
the  ball  of  earth  gets  dry  and  hard,  as 
it  does  when  watered  often  in  small 
doses,  it  is  hard  to  soak  it  up.  The  best 
way  is  to  set  the  pot  in  a  tub  with  two 
inches  of  water  in  the  bottom,  and  let  it 
take  its  time  to  soak  through  to  the 
top.  You  may  have  to  put  more  water 
in  the  tub,  but  if  you  can  make  it  soak 
up  in  shallow  water,  it  is  better,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  washing  soil  out 
when  draining  it  afterward. 


A  SMART  MID-SEASON  DRESS 

The  ideal  between-seasons  dress  is 
this  wool  crepe  frock,  with  its  smart 
long  lines,  its  braid  trimming  and  its 
wide  range  of  sizes. 

The  crepe  is  all  wool,  of  medium 
weight.  The  collar  and  flare  cuffs  har- 


r 


AStave /or  a  Dime 


AMAZING !  The  many  uses  of  this  little  stove. 
Use  it  for  cooking,  light  ironing,  heating  curling 
irons,  heating  water  quickly,  warming  baby’s  milk, 
in  emergencies,  in  the  sick  room.  Hundreds  of  other 
uses.  Always  ready  to  give  you  heat  in  a  moment. 
Be  sure  to  get  this 


Canned  Heat 
Folding  Stove 

^end^daniHOcJlo^ternoCorgjj^^MEj^STth^treeOLYj^j^egtj^MorSainpIeStove 


Sterno 


monize  with  the  color  of  the  dress.  This 
is  a  slip-on  model  with  a  self-material 
belt  and  a  metal  clasp  buckle. 

Colors:  Navy  with  Copenhagen,  or 
brown  with  tan. 

Sizes:  34  to  44  bust.  Skirt  lengths 
33  to  39  inches.  (Give  ^11  measure- 
r  ments.)  ^ 

Price:  $7,05 — postage  prepaid. 
Mention  R.  W.  20  in  ordering. 

All  garments  shown  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  personally  chosen  by  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor,  who  picks  them  for  quality, 
style  and  price.  They  are  returnable 
if  not  satisfactory  and  in  case  of  a 
return,  should  go  directly  to  the  firm 
which  supplied  them,  with  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  refund  or  an  exchange.  The 
Fashion  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  about  these  or  other  gar¬ 
ments  and  to  advise  about  dress  prob¬ 
lems  of  all  sorts. 


When  peeling  onions  cut  off  the  root 
first  and  the  odor  will  not  be  so  strong. 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains/?? 


>QCTYOUIlCO»y 
•tme  iUVINGWAUMKII0ftWIIIT4 


America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 


A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Wail  Paper  house  announces  to  its  friends  that 
the  1923*24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  for  your  copy — you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 


/FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

4c.  Sc,  Sc».-7t;  8c.  9c,  lOc,  up  to  3Sc 


ITtr  Indtptndtnt  /uaranfee  protects  you.  Over  4S0.000  uuih«j 
euilerrxert 

Window  Shad«s^Sanitas-»Brushos->Toots 
Paint*  and  Varni*h***-at  Factory  Price*. 


INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

i  Dept.  D  Pituburfh.  Pa.  ps 

|gg[World's  Largest  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  lOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 

Beats  Electric  or  Gas 


A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump¬ 
ing  up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

The  inventor,  R.  M.  Johnson,  642  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  offering 
to  send  a  lamp  on  10  day’s  FREE  trial, 
or  even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first 
user  in  each  locality  who  will  help  him 
introduce  it.  Write  him  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Also  ask  him  to  explain 
how  you  can  get  the  agency,  and  with¬ 
out  experience  or  money  make  $250  to 
$500  per  month. 


New300fo5Lamp 


Make  $60  to  $100  a  Week 

Introducing  thit  wonderful  neiT 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  Co  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Bums  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Abaolutely  safe. 


V/ 

/diamond.WN 

w/,.  .  . 


V  Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
\\  bri; 


SEND  FOR  AGENTS 
FREE  OUTFIT  OFFER 


brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  end  do  collecting.  Com* 
missions  paid  same  day  yoa  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
Tjow  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agent’s  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

1142  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 


lADIES 


GOLD  GIVEN 
BnACELET 


watch  AWAY! 


EVERYBODY  CAN  HAVE  ONE 


of  these  beautiful  7jewel,10  year  guar¬ 
anteed,  gold  filled  Bracelet  Watches. 


Without  Cost  To  You  Velveiso™*® 


DI|CI|  your  name  and  I 
nuufl  gddress  and  we  ' 
will  Bend  you  our  wonder¬ 
ful  FREE  Bracelet  Watch 
Plan.  Don’t  delay, write 
at  once. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 

Duane  St.,  Dept.686 
New  York  City 


u’ve  heard  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path¬ 
finder,  the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  people  everywhere.  This  paper 
.  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has  half  a 
million  subscribers.  Chuckfullofjust  the  kind  of  reading  you 
want.  Question  Box  answers  your  questions.  Real  fun  for  all. 
Exciting  serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps) 
today  for  this  big  $1  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Pathfinder,.  644  langdonSta.,  Washington. D.C. 


When  writing  to  acJvertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Home  Maker  Learns  How  to  Cut  Glass 

Up-to-date  Housewives  Know  Many  Arts  Besides  Cooking  and  Sewing 
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A  FILE,  a  poker,  and  the  kitchen  fire 
make  a  complete  glass-cutting  outfit 
for  any  home.  With  them — and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  them — you 
can  trim  a  pane  for  that  odd-sized  cellar 
window,  or  cut  a  glass  for  that  oval 
picture  frame  you  always  forget  to 
take  to  town  with  you. 

I  learned  how  to  use  them  through 
an  acciden^.  I  hadn’t  been  married 
very  long,  and  dinners  and  oven  doors 
seemed  much  more  important  to  me 
than  they  do  now.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  no  really  experienced  housewife 
would  ever  set  a  pan  of  water  on  top  of 
her  oil  stove  oven  in  the  first  place.  But 
I  did.  Then  I  opened  the  oven  door  too 
quickly,  and  the  water  slopped  over  on 
the  hot  glass,  cracking  it  in  a  dozen 
pieces.  _ 

I  couldn’t  have  it  happen  that  morn¬ 
ing  because  my  mother-in-law  and  my 
sisters-in-law  were  coming  to  a  dinner 
that  had  to  be  cooked  in  that  oven.  As 
I  say,  I  couldn’t  have  it  happen.  But 
it  did. 

At  the  sound  of  the  crackling  glass, 
and  my  cry  of  dismay,  the  handy-man 
of  the  house  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  One 
glance  assured  him  that  there  were  no 
fatalities,  and  his  first  words  were  com¬ 
forting. 

“That  isn’t  the  only  glass  in  the 
world.” 

“I  know  it,  but  we  have  none  that 
will  anywhere  near  fit  this  door.”  , 

“Oh,  well.  I’ll  cut  it  to  fit.” 

“Cut  it?  I  thought  you  had  to  have 
a  glass  cutter  or  something  like  that 
to  cut  glass.” 

“No.  All  you  need  is  a  file  and  some 
kind  of  a  poker.” 


We  hurried  out  and  got  the  glass,  a 
file,  and  an  old  soldering  iron  in  place 
of  a  poker.  Then  he  put  the  soldering 
iron  in  the  flame  of  my  stove  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  glass. 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  have  any 
chalk?” 

Of  course  I  hadn’t. 

“Well,  J  guess  I  can  use  this  file  for 
a  marker.” 

The  opening  in  the  door  was  7  x  14 
inches.  Beginning  at  the  corner  of  the 
pane,  he  marked  off  7  inches  in  one 
direction  and  14  inches  in  the  other. 
'Then  he  measured  the  other  two  sides 
with  a  yard-stick  and  scratched  the 
boundaries  on  the  glass,  using  the  yard¬ 
stick  as  a  straight  edge. 

Before  the  actual  cutting  began,  he 
lifted  the  glass  edgewise,  and  drew  the 
file  harshly  across  the  upper  comer  of 
the  edge  just  where  the  cutting  began. 
That  made  a  well-defined  notch  to  serve 
as  a  starting  point. 

By  this  time  the  soldering  iron  was 
red  hot,  and  he  took  it  from  the  fire. 
Holding  the  point  just  above  the  glass, 
he  began  at  the  notch  and  moved  the 
hot  iron  very  slowly  along  the  line  on 
which  he  wanted  to  part  the  glass.  A 
tiny  crack  followed  the  poker.  When 
it  seemed  to  lag,  he  waited  a  bit  till  it 
caught  up  again.  When  he  reached  the 
corner  on  one  line,  he  began  again 
where  the  other  boundary  met  the  edge 
of  the  large  pane,  and  led  that  crack 
right  down  to  the  corner  again.  Then 
my  new  oven  door  dropped  away 
straight  edged  and  exactly  the  right 
size. 

We  have  often  used  this  simple 
method  since  that  day.  When  a  head¬ 
light  breaks  on  the  flivver,  we  draw  a 


TO  WEAK  AT  HOME  OR  WHEN  YOU  STIR  ABROAD 

TAVO  widely  different  styles  for  the  woman,  and  a  design  which  can  be  used 
for  either  school  or  “dress  up”  for  the  young  girl,  are  shown  this  week.  The 
blouse  and  skirt  call  for  soft,  figured  silks,  crepe  or  brocades;  the  house 
dress,  since  it  needs  a  combination  of  materials,  might  be  used  for  new  goods 
or  to  rescue  an  old  dress  for  make-over. 


If  you  can  sew  up  a 
seam,  you  can  make 
blouse  1653  and  it 
takes  only  2Vs  yards  of 
36-incli  for  the  medium 
size.  We  advise  the 
new  printed  silks — riot¬ 
ous  colors  or  more  sub¬ 
dued  rich  figures  as 
you  prefer.  Three 
sizes,  small,  medium, 
large.  Suitable  for  the 
large  figure  too,  Pat¬ 
tern  12c.  No  trouble¬ 
some  waistline  with 
this  pleated  skirt !  No. 
9826  is  attached  to  a 
neatly  fitted  camisole 
with  elastic  instead  of 
a  tight  waistband.  The 
pattern  comes  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  40  and  44- 
inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  SVt 
yards  36-inch.  Pat¬ 
tern,  12c. 


“The  boss  of  the 
house”  must  dress  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Gone  are  the 
sloppy  mother  Hub¬ 
bards  of  other  days ! 
Enter  the  trig  smart¬ 
looking  housewife  of 
1923.  No.  1543  is  a 
work -frock  which  might 
easily  be  a  play  frock 
too.  It  has  a  modified 
bolero,  becoming  to  al¬ 
most  all  women,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  loose 
long-waisted  line  which 
(thank  heaven!)  fash¬ 
ion  decrees  for  all 
dresses  now.  Use  ging¬ 
ham,  chambray,  ratine 
— almost  any  wash  fa¬ 
bric.  No.  1543  is, 
cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and  48- 
inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  ’/j  yards 
36-inch  material,  %  yard 
36-inch  contrasting, 
yards  binding.  Price 
12c. 


'T-a>*s  . 


Slousc 
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No.  1581  is  the  newest 
thing  for  the  girl  of  “the  awk¬ 
ward  age!”  Whether  it  be  a 
schoolfrock  in  ratine,  poplin  or 
serge,  or  a  party  gown  in  crepe 
de  chine,  velvet  or  challis,  trim 
it  with  embroidery  in  gay  con¬ 
trasting  colors  and  accent  the 
neck  (which  may  be  square  or 
round)  and  front  side-closing 
by  big  buttonhole  stitching  of  a 
bright  shade. 

No.  1581  comes  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yards  30-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Pattern,  12c.  Trans¬ 
fer  No.  626  (blue)  12c. 


Going  like  hot  cakes! 
Our  spring  book  of  fashions 
with  its  pages  crammed 
full  of  useful  and  pretty 
designs  to  tempt  the  home 
dressmaker.  The  well- 
dressed  woman  cannot  af- 


ford  to  miss  it,  for  every  model  is  stylish  and  up  to  date. 

The  catalogue  is  10c.  Each  pattern  is  12c.  We 
prefer  to  receive  remittance  in  stamps  as  coins  often  are  lost.  If  you  send 
currency,  wrap  carefully.  Be  sure  of  exact  numbers  and  sizes,  write  your 
name  and  address  very  clearly  and  mail  your  order  to  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


circle  of  the  proper  size  on  paper,  and 
lay  a  piece  of  double-strength  window 
glass  over  the  pattern  and  cut  out  a 
new  one.  Indeed,  for  curves,  the  hot 
poker  is  better  than  the  ordinary  glass 
cutter,  for  the  latter  needs  a  solid  pat¬ 
tern  to  work  against,  and  the  poker  can 
be  made  to  follow  any  design. 


MAKE  TUESDAY  WASH  DAY 

JESSIE  WALKER 

Why  SO  many  women  prefer  Mon¬ 
day  for  wash  day  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension.  In  ,my  estimation,  it  is 
the  most  undesirable  day  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  is  a  much  better  day.  Mon¬ 
day  should  be  the  day  of  preparation. 
The  first  thing  on  Monday  morning, 
after  the  usual  work  is  done,,!  care¬ 
fully  brush  and  put  away  all  the 
garments  worn  on  Sunday.  Grease 
spots  are  removed  and  torn,  places 
carefully  mended.  It  is  much  better 
to  patch  a  garment  before  it  is  washed 
and  ironed  as  the  patch  then  shows 
less,  while  it  is  also  much  easier  to 
mend  a  soiled  garment  than  a  gar¬ 
ment  starched  and  ironed.  When  the 
mending  is  all  done,  the  clothes  are 
assorted  and  put  to  soak  or  put  into 
a  tub  ready  for  the  water  to  be  added 
at  night.  This  takes  only  an  hour 
on  Monday  morning,  or  sometimes  a 
little  more,  and  knowing  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  ready  for  the  wash  tub 
on  Tuesday  morning  relieves  one’s 
mind  greatly.  On  wash  day  we  do  not 
dine  on  left-overs  or  at  the  side  table, 
for  the  washing  is  all  on  the  line  be¬ 
fore  time  to  get  dinner.  A  good  wash¬ 
ing  machine  and  wringer  and  a  man 
or  big  boy  to  manipulate  them  is  a 
good  help,  but  if  you  have  none  of 
these,  use  a  good  washing  powder. 


Your  paper  is  very  popular.— Philip 
Menges,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Aspirin 

Say  ^^Bayer^^and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get- 
jjng  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  '24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolu*  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Qargains  in  everything 
you  need  are 


It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  our 
regular  cust¬ 
omers  to  write 
for  this  cata¬ 
log.  A  copy  , 
willbemail-  ■ 

ed  to  < 

them. 


This  is  the 
book,  that  our 
now  receiving 


For  Women  and  Misses 
Suits — Dresses 
Skirts — Shoes 
Underthings 
Slik — Wool 
Cotton — Mixed 
For  the  Children 
Kverything 

for  Boys  and  Girls 
For  Men  and  Young  Men 
Suits — Shirts— Collars 
Work  Clothes — 
Kverything 
For  the  Home 
Furniture — Rugs 
Household  Wares 
For  the  Farm 
Implcraents — Engines 
Separators — Saws 
All  Those  and  More  Are 
in  Your  Bargain  Book 
at  Lower  •  Than  -  Usual 
Prices. 


splendid  new 
customers  are 
In  it  is  shown 


UyW  XXX  XV  xw» 

practically  everything  that  you  use  or  wear, 
at  prices  so  low  it’s  folly  to  buy  elsewhere. 


Truth  V 
Our  policy  Is 
to  offer  quality 
merchandise ; 
to  describe  it 
truthfully;  to 
sell  It  reason¬ 
ably,  to  deliver 
It  promptly, 
and  to  treat 
every  one  fa  jrly . 


Don’t  miss  these  bargains.  Turn  to  your  book  today,  see  for  yourself 
this  almost  endless  variety  of  merchandise.  Here  are  not  only  the  advance 
New  York  styles  in  clothing  for  every  member  of  your  family,  but  also  is 
everything  you  need  for  your  home  and  your  farm. 

If  you  are  not  a  customer  you  will  surely  want  a  catalog.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low — your  copy  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

The  Charles  William  Stores  inc.,  New  York  City 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.,  113  Stores  Building,  New  York  City. 

..Please  send  me  Free  your  new  Spring  and  Summer  Bargain  Book. 

1 


Name . . 

Rural  Route  or  Street. 
City  and  State . . 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


THE  TREND  OF  FEED  PRICES 

VERY  dairyman  is  interested  to 
more  or  less  degree  in  the  feed 
market  outlook  for  the  weeks  between 
now  and  spring  grass.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  pass  on  .  to  you  the  opinions  as 
to  the  feed  market  situation  of  a  man 
with  whom  I  talked  this  week,  who  is 
in  position  to  know  as  much  about  such 
conditions  as  anyone  in  the  country. 

As  to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley, 
he  stated  that  the  situation  was  very 
uncertain  and  would  be  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  outcome  of  foreign  com¬ 
plications  now  existing.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  among  farmers  to 
hold  what  grain  they  have  left  for  a 
higher  market,  and  the  consumption 
of  corn  on  the  farm  is  very  greatly 
increased  over  normal  years.  If  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  are  made  that  will 
enable  foreign  nations  to  purchase  in 
the  volume  they  undoubtedly  need,  our 
markets  would,  of  course,  be  much 
stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is 
not  done,  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
material  advances. 

Linseed  oil-meal  stocks  in  all  termi¬ 
nal  markets  are  light.  Supplies  of 
flax  seed  at  country  points  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  keep  the  mills  operating  in  a 
limited  way  until  a  new  crop,  but  it  is 
rumored  that  some  of  the  Minneapolis 
crushers  contemplate  discontinuing  on 
account  of  limited  supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  The  circumstances  seem  to  this 
man  to  offer  no  reason  for  declines  in 
this  product. 

Cottonseed  Meal  Lower 

Cottonseed  meal  and  cake  have  de¬ 
clined  from  $1  to  $2  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  domestic  demand  for 
this  material  has  been  about  normal 
and  the  cotton  crop  about  half  of 
normal  this  season.  This  man’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  low  point  has  been 
reached  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
and  some  advances  from  present  prices 
may  be  expected. 

The  supply  of  gluten  feed  is  limited 
with  most  manufacturers.  With  corn 
advancing  slightly,  there  seems  to  be 
little  justification  for  lower  prices  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  freer  offer¬ 
ings  in  some  sections  have  been  due  to 
railroad  embargoes  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  mills  to  fill  their  eastern 
sales. 

Mills  both  northwest  and  southwest 
are  running  on  a  very  limited  capacity, 
and  in  consequence  supplies  of  brans 
and  middlings  are  very  limited.  It  will 
probably  be  April  or  May  before  some 
of  the  mills  are  caught  up  on  extracts, 
passed  due.  Spot  bran  and  middlings 
are  both  in  demand,  and  as  long  as  this 
condition  exists  material  declines  are 
unlikely. — Herschel  H.  Jones. 

POTATO  SITUATION  BAD 

Those  who  have  potatoes  still  on 
hand  will  be  interested  in  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimating 
the  marketable  stocks  of  white  potatoes 
on  hand  January  1.  According  to  this 
estimate  29.7  per  cent  of  the  total  1922 
production  in  the  late  potato  states  is 
still  on  hand,  compared  wih  26.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  on  hand  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  estimated  total 
crop  of  this  season  was  422,122,000 
bushels,  compared  with  337,980,000 
bushels  last  year. 

In  the  19  states  of  especially  heavy 
production,  including  New  York,  35.3 
per  cent  of  the  marketable  crop  is  still 
on  hand,  compared  with  31.4  per  cent 
on  hand  at  this  time, last  year. 

In  the  heavy  production  states,  85.8 
per  cent  of  the  merchantable  stock  still 
on  hand  is  held  by  the  growers  them¬ 
selves  and  only  14.2  per  cent  by 
dealers. 

The  average  price  of  46.2c  per 


FOR  GOOD  SERVICE  SHIP  TO 

M.  ROTH  8c  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

Prompt  Returns 
High  Prices 
Financially  Reliable 

185  DUANE  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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bushel  in  those  states  on  December  1, 
1922,  was  lowest  for  that  date  in  eight 
years.  The  price  of  58.7c  on  December 
1,  1915,  was  the  nearest  to  it. 

The  total  carlot  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  entire  country  to  date  are 
only  a  few  thousand  cars  in  excess  of 
last  year  to  same  date,  in  spite  of  the 
heavier  production. 

This  data  does  not  make  the  outlook 
for  potato  growers  in  New  York  State 
who  still  have  their  potatoes  look  very 
encouraging.  If  statistics  do  not  lie, 
spring  prices  for  potatoes  will  at  least 
be  no  higher  than  at  present. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  at  New  York 
were  liberal,  but  included  very  few 
Maines.  State  round  whites  at  the 
yards  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.65  per  180  lb., 
bulk.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  frozen 
stock  which  sold  at  very  irregular 
prices.  Sacked  States  sold  at  $1.90  to 
$2  per  150-lb.  sack,  with  a  few  at  $2.10. 

APPLES  MOVE  SLOWLY 

The  market  for  both  barrel  and  box 
apples  has  been  in  unsatisfactory 'shape 


the  snow  will  check  shipments  and 
cause  a  firm  market  temporarily.  The 
cold  storage  reserve  of  eggs  now  are 
only  about  1,500  cases  more  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  Considering  the 
much  larger  quantities  put  into  storage 
last  spring,  the  consumption  of  eggs 
has  obviously  increased  considerably. 

BUTTER  FALLS — THEN  RISES 

Although  wholesale  butter  prices, 
both  fresh  and  storage,  dropped  down 
to  the  lowest  level  in  many  weeks 
since  our  last  review,  they  gradually 
picked  up  again.  The  market  was  firm 
on  February  8,  with  creamery  salted 
high  score  at  50  to  50  %c.  Receipts 
are  running  considerably  in  excess  of 
last  year.  Since  January  1  New  York 
has  received  50,000  tubs  more  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  colder 
weather  of  last  week,  however,  cut 
down  the  receipts,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  lighter  supply,  together  with  an  in¬ 
creased  demand,  stiffened  the  market. 
Retail  prices  have  come  down  4  or  5c 
per  lb.,  and  most  of  the  chain  stores 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  February  9; 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  . 

New  Jersey  hennery  Whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extra  fancy. 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score.... 

Extra  (92  score) . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  fine  to  fancy. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  . 
Oat  straw  No.  1  ......  . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.') 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . . . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 
45  @48 

44  @45 
42H@43 
41  @42 
41  @43 

39  @40 

45 

40  @43 
37^@38 


60@50)4 

49@4944 

43@47 

37@42 


$21@23 

19@20 

15@17 

23@24 

24@25 

16@17 


33@35 

25@26 

23@26 

17 


14^^@15J4 
2'A@  4 
9  @1154 
354@  554 
954@  954 


Buffalo 

44*@46 


41@42 


51@52 

49@50 

47@48 

41@46 


27@29 

24@25 

18@20 

17@18 


1254@15 
354@  554 
13^@15J4 
7  @  854 
954 


Phila. 


39 

37 


4954 


$2'0@21 

17@18 

20 


12.50@13 


31@32 

27@28 

26@28 

17@18 


since  last  week.  The  movement  has 
been  slow.  Buyers  want  only  fancy 
graded  stock,  especially  McIntosh  and 
Spies,  and  really  fancy  goods  sold 
readily.  Both  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
sold  at  $4  to  $5  per  barrel,  depending 
on  quality.  Good  McIntosh  brought 
$10  to  $15  per  barrel. 

ONION  MARKET  DULL 

Heavy  supplies  of  onions,  of  which  a 
large  part  were  of  inferior  quality, 
caused  a  dull  and  weak  market.  State 
yellows  sold  per  cwt.  at  $2.25  to  $2.65. 

CABBAGE  HOLDS  FIRM 

The  New  York  market  for  cabbage 
continued  firm,  with  Danish  selling  at 
$32  to  $35  per  ton,  with  some  fancy 
as  high  as  $38.  New  cabbage  is  still 
in  light  supply,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  market  would  hold  steady  for  the 
next  two  weeks. 

EGG  MARKET  STILL  LOWER 

The  highest  quotation  on  New 
Jersey  hennery  white  eggs  was  45  to 
48c  per  doz.  last  week.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  nearby  shipments  were  not  of 
uniform,  fancy  quality  to  bring  this 
price.  Accumulations  of  nearby  eggs 
were  pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  the 
market.  Buyers  tended  to  discriminate 
closely  as  to  quality.  Hennery  browns, 
extra  fancy,  brought  within  two  cents 
of  the  top  price  on  fancy  whites,  and 
demand  for  fancy  dark  brown  eggs 
was  good.  In  packing  hennery  browns 
it  pays  to  sort  out  the  dark  color,  which 
are  in  better  demand  than  cream  color. 

Since  January  1  the  receipts  at  New 
York  have  been  about  40,000  cases 
ahead  of  last  year  in  the  same  period. 
Receipts  last  week  were  about  8,000 
cases  in  excess  of  the  week  before.  It 
is  likely  that  the  colder  weather  and 


are  now  selling  at  about  55c.  The 
stocks  of  cold  storage  butter  still  on 
hand  in  the  four  large  markets  of  the 
country,  February  7,  were  only  8,700,- 
000  lbs.,  compared  with  23,000,000  lbs. 
on  the  same  date  last  year. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  unsalted  butter 
in  the  market  and  only  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Unless  values  advance 
again,  it  is  improbable  that  much  more 
of  the  Danish  butter  will  be  imported. 

CHEESE  MARKET  WEAKER 

The  market  for  cheese  was  not  so 
firm  last  week  as  in  the  week  previous. 
The  feeling  as  to  the  near  future  is  un¬ 
certain.  Jobbers  are  only  buying  small 
lots  for  the  most  part  to  meet  current 
needs.  Stocks  of  held  State  flats,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  moderate  and  holders 
seem  to  feel  that  they  can  maintain 
present  prices  for  a  while  at  least.  The 
quotation  on  State  flats,  held  average 
run,  which  affects  the  price  of  fluid 
milk,  continued  at  28  to  2SV2C  per 
pound. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  STRONG 

Last  week  there  was  temporarily  a 
shortage  of  live  fowls,  chickens  and 
broilers.  Broilers  are  in  demand. 
Fancy  heavy  fowls  brought  premiums 
of  1  to  2c  above  top  quota.  Western 
shipments  by  freight  continue  heavy, 
but  were  delayed  in  arrival.  Very  few 
express  shipments  of  fowls  or  chickens 
are  arriving.  The  market  is  glutted  with 
dressed  poultry  and  -nearby  shippers 
can  get  better  results  shipping  alive. 

Nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  dressed 
poultry  were  received  at  New  York  last 
week,  which  was  considerably  over  twice 
as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  The  total  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  the  four  largest  markets 
since  January  1  are  nearly  twice 


what,  they  were  last  year  in  the  same 
period. 

Poultry  shippers  are  advised  to  cut 
out  and  keep  before  them  the  following 
calendar  of  Jewish  and  other  holidays 
in  the  next  three  months: 

Purim,  March  2,  Market  Lays.  February 
26  to  March  1  ;  Commodities  in  Demand, 
Fowls  and  Hen  Turkeys. 

Easter.  April  1,  Market  Days,  March  26 
to  29  :  Cominoipties  in  Demand,  Fowls, 
Capons,  Ducks,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Spring  Lambs 
and  Prime  Veal  Calves. 

Passover,  April  1,  Market  Days.  March  26, 
to  29  :  Commodities  in  Demand,  Turkeys,  Fat 
Fowls,  Ducks  and  Geese. 

Last  Passover,  April  7-8,  Market  Days, 
April  2  to  6  ;  Commodities  in  Demand,  Prime 
quality  of  all  kinds. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  21.  Market  Days,  May 
15  to  18  ;  Commodities  in  Demand,  Very  lit¬ 
tle  extra  for  this  holiday. 

Decoration  Day,  May  30,  Market  Days,  May 
24  to  29 :  Commodities  in  Demand,  Broilers 
and  Prime  stock  of  all  kinds. 

HAY  SURPLUS  DISAPPEARING 

Due  to  continued  light  shipments,  the 
outlook  for  hay  at  New  York  is  improv¬ 
ing,  especially  on  high  grades.  Per¬ 
mits  are  hard  to  get  and  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  heavier  receipts. 
Most  of  the  offerings  are  No.  2  and  No. 
3  western  hay.  Most  sales  have  been  at 
$20  to  23  per  T.  and  none  exceeding  $24. 

CHANGES  IN  FEEDS 

Wholesale  feed  prices  at  Buffalo 
showed  declines  last  week  on  cottonseed 
meal  and  advances  on  mill  feeds.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  feed  at  Buffalo  have  been 
liberal,  but  trading  was  handicapped 
by  the  railroad  situation.  Quotations 
on  carlots  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo  in  100-lb. 
sacks  February  7  were: 

'  Gluten  feed,  $46.55  @  47  :  cottonseed  meal. 
36%,  $47  @47.50  ;  oilmeal,  33%  to  34%,  local 
billed,  $50.50  @  51  ;  standard  spring  bran, 
$32.50  @  32.75  ;  hard  winter  bran,  $33  @  33.- 
25;  standard  spring  middlings,  $33  @  33.25 ; 
choice  flour  middlings,  $33.25  @  35.75. 

No.  2  yellow  corn  per  bushel  at  Buffalo  was 
8454c  ;  No.  2  white  oats,  5054c  ;  rye  No.  2,  9854c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS  STRONGER 

A  more  optimistic  outlook  on  the 
European  situation  last  week  caused  a 
stronger  market  on  future  grains, 
which  had  its  effect  on  cash  grains. 
Prices  on  February  9,  per  bu.,  at  New 
York,  follow: 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.32  ;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.2954;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  93c;  oats  No.  2 
white,  5554  @56c  ;  ordinary  white  clipped,  5454 
@  5654c;  rye,  $1.02;  barley,  79  @  80c  ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.96@2.16.  At  Chicago,  corn  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  74j4@75c;  oats  No.  2  white,  4454@45V^c: 
barley,  60  @68c. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

(Continued  from  page  150) 

sweetly.  Her  apparent  sympathy 
soothed  his  rasped  soul.  He  continued: 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  the  infernal  property, 
and  it  will  be  worth  what  I  have  to  pay 
for  it.  I’ll  see  Judge  Moore  to-morrow 
and  offer  him  a  quick  profit  for  his 
client.  That’s  the  game,  you  know/’ 

“I  do  hope  the  new  owner  exhibits 
some  common  sense.  Uncle  dear,”  she 
replied,  and  turned  back  to  the  piano. 
“But  I  greatly  fear,”  she  added  to  her¬ 
self,  “that  the  new  owner  is  going  to 
prove  a  most  obstinate  creature  and 
frightfully  hard  to  discover.” 

True  to  his  promise,  the  Colonel 
called  on ‘Judge  Moore  bright  and  early 
the  following  morning.  “Act  Three  of 
that  little  business  drama  entitled  ‘The 
Valley  of  the  Giants,’  my  dear  Judge,” 
he  announced  pleasantly.  “I  play  the 
lead  in  this  act.  You  remember  me,  I 
hope.  I  played  a  Bit  in  Act  Two.” 

_  “In  so  far  as  my  information  goes, 
sir,  you’ve  been  cut  out  of  the  cast  in 
Act  Three.  I  don’t  seem  to  find  any 
lines  for  you  to  speak.” 

“One  line.  Judge,  one-  little  line. 
What  profit  does  your  client  want  on 
that  quarter-section?” 

“That  quarter-section  is  not  in  the 
market.  Colonel.  When  it  is.  I’ll,  send 
for  you.  And  remembering  how  you 
butted  in  on  politics  in  this  country  last 
fall  and  provided  a  slush-fund  to  beat 
me  and  place  a  crook  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench,  in  order  to  give  you  an 
edge  in  the  many  suits  you  are  always 
filing  or  having  filed  against  you,  I  rise 
to  remark  that  you  have  about  ten  split 
seconds  in  which  to  disappear  from  my 
office.  If  you  linger  longer.  I’ll  start 
throwing  paper-weights.”  And  to  empha¬ 
size  his  remark,  the  Judge’s  hand  closed 
over  one  of  the  articles  in  question. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  with  what  dig¬ 
nity  he  could  muster. 

(Continued  next  week) 
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Egg  Bred  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS^ 

Double  your  poultry  profits  * 
with  our  Famous  Improved 
Winter  CgK  Basket  Strain  of 

g  C  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
the  selected,  long,  deepTbodied 
typical  hens  with  large  lopped 
rombs.  mated  to  the  famous  Holl; 
wood  and  Beall  250-300  EGG  Pedi¬ 
greed  sires.  All  our  breeders  are  culled 
selected,  and  mated  by  poultry  spec¬ 
ialists  and  inspected  and  approved  as 
to  their  laying  ability  and  health. 

OurLeghorns  are  winners  at  LEADING  Egg  Layins  Contests 
and  Poultry  Shows.  Thousands  of  customers  all  overtheU.S. 

are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  of  eggs  the  year  round  from  our 
egg  bred  layers.  You.  too,  can  make  big  money  with  them. 
mdFF  -  Valueble  Catalog  tells  all  about  EGG  FARMING 
f  FOR  PROFIT  and  What  and  How  to  feed  for  re- 

*  aulta.  Worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Get  our  pricea  oo 
ehicks  and  egga  before  you  buy.  Write  AT  ONCE. 

Q.DEVRIES.Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Box  K. Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Prompt  shipuieuts 


"  BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Purebred  Stock 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  .  - 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ...  - 
Aiicoiias 
Minun'as 

Kliode  Island  Keds 

Harred  Uocka  .  .  . . 

Butt  and  White  Kocka . 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyaodottes 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Laiigshaiis  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Brahmas  -  --  -i------- 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

made.  Mail  orders  to 

J,  KREJCly _ 296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKENS 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens  are 
mated  with  certified  roosters,  certified  by  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Asso,,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  References  :  Hartwick  National  Bank 
and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.  Dept.  D  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

WANTED  TO  SELL 

all  tliroughbred  hatchings— chickens  o£  the 
principal  breeds — regularly  through  tlie 
year  to  a  single  person  or  firm.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition  considered. 

STERUNG  POULTRY  EXCHANGE 
P.  O.  Box  69 _ ^ _ Rockville,  Md. 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  fr(5m  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHrj’K.  BKOVVN, 

&  BUFF  Leghorns,  .'io,  $7:  m  sis,-  soo,. 

S62.50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  S.  0. 

&  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS.  .5(1,  SS;  100,  Sl.T 
500,  S72.50.  WHITE  W  YANDOT'l'ES,  ,50,  $8.;50; 
100,  SI6:  .500.  $77.50.  BUFF  ORRl  NGTONS, 
WYANDOTTES,  50,  S9.50;  100.  $18;  $87.:50. 

POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  cireidar. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanctard,  Ohio 

HARDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  MICHIGAN  BRED  AND 
HATCHED.  WHITE  &BROW’N  LP7GHORNS, 
ANCONAS,  50,  $7;  100,  S13;  500,  S«).  BARRED 
ROCKS,  K.  &  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  ^S.OO;  100,  $10; 
500,  $75.  ],000  Orders  at  500  rate,  RHODE 
ISLAND  WHITES,  100,  $18;  21X1,  $3.5.  Post-, 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  from  select,  heavy  laying  Hocks.  Order 
NOW  right  from  this  ad.  I  want  your  business.  Catalog 
Freu.  Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank.  KNOLL’S  HATCHERY. 
Box  F,  Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS-Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
110  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.'  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R _ New  Washington.  Ohio 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sil,  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.2.5;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  V.  Reds, 
Jliiiorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Hdavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wli.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mi.ved.  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Beady  Febru¬ 
ary  20lh.  Free  catalog.  ilember  I.  B.  t'. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


SIL 


CHICKS 


500,000 

BEST  BREEDS -I.owest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  customers  every- 
wliere.  lOU  per  cent,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  P’ree. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pui-e-bred,  vigorous  chicksthat  live  and  grow.  From  free- 
taiige.  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  tired 
uithem.  Per  100  500  1000 

K  0.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $15  $72  $140 

barred  Rocks,  K.  1.  Reds,  Anconas  $18  $85  $160 

IVhite  Rocks,  Blk.  Minoixias  $20  $95  $180 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid, 
wi  safe  ail'd  li\e  delivery  guaranteed.  UK  liooks  order 
an.v  week  after  Feb.  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 

The  chicks  you  raise  will  he  tlie  lien  that  lays.  Strong, 
healthy  chix  from  tree-range,  breil  to  lay  liens. 

BHEKI)  Per  100  .500  1,000 

S-  c.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg. ..  .$15.00  $72.00  $140.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  18.00  85.00  100.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20%  hooks 
order.  CRESTWOOD  FARM,  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 

ISy  chicks- Quality  Hatched 

White  Leghorns;  R.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Bar- 
White  and  Buff  Plymoutli  Rocks.  1W%  live  de- 
livery.  Free  pricelist. 

OIDVALK  poultry  FAltJl  Sti  awheri  j  Ridge,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Select,  Hogan  tested,  Flocks 
oil  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
luiiulled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
(’hicks.  Heavy  Layers. 

PRICES,  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG- 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS.  50,  $7.50; 
100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  50,  $8.50;  100,$16;  500,  $75. 

Hatched  right  and  shipped  right.  Postpaid. 
1007o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Refer¬ 
ence.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular 
free,  liorst  &  Roek,  Box  S,  Zeeland,  Michigan- 
Only  20  hours  from  New  Y'ork  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  PriCco  ^'easonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chirks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.VV\  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Heds,  llarred  Itocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Hlark  Jei*sey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Kunner  Ducks,  Sl”>  per  100  up.  J^ive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eg^s,  $S.OO  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Keds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

_ Ridgewood,  N.  J. _ 

from  heavy  laying 
tlooksthataretrue 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  \Vyun- 
(lottes.  Rocks,  l.eghoriis,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Minoi'cas,  and  Reds.  A  liKAD 
Hatchkry — not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatclied  Clinks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
printed  matter  and  right  prices. 
I’o.stpaid.  100  94  live  deli  very  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILLIAMSOli,N.Y. 


Husky 
I  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  lay  i  n  g , 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Legliorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  F.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  100'- 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  “  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

Chicks  -Breeders —Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  W'liite 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalo'g  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  English  Large  Typy’  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Large,  pure-bred,  Hogan-te.sted,  red-combed,  pepfiil 
birds  on  free  range,  healthy  aiul  vigorous.  All  pens 
heatled  by  LailyiStorrs’Peii  Cockerels  (Dams  reconks 
240  to  271  eggs  each).  Chicks  from  the.se  matings $20 
per  100,  $95  per  .500,  $180  per  1000.  Special  delivery 
parcel  post  prepaid,  100^  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
10  per  cent  books  order  for  any  week  after  Feb.  12. 
LEONARD  STRICKLER,  Box  4,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

STOCK  EGGS  CHICKS 

Send  for  Circular 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 

FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 


Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Pullets  Famed  for  Eggs 

are  the  heart’s  desire  of  every  wise  poultry  keeper. 

No  better  or  more  economical  way  to  get  po  fit- 
pullets  than  to  buy  your  chicks  bred  direct  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

No  matter  the  breed  you  favor,  you  can  depend  upon  getting  chicks  of 
heavy-laying  strains.  Tliat’s  one  of  the  things  Hillpot 
Quality  means. 

Free  1 92*3  Catalogue 

Write  for  it  today.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  hatchery  views  and  leading 
breeds  in  full  color.  Shows  how  we  ship  oiir  chicks  anywhere  within  1200 
miles  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  ^*9  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


■  ll! 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $13.50  50  Chicks  $26.00  100  Chicks  $50.00 

Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


■ 

■ 

i 


■  11 
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BUY  HUBERS 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


OciA"*' 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewdiere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBERTS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTQRIA,  OHIO 

$11  Per  Hundred  and  Up 

From  Selected,  I’uxe  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  range.  First  Hatch  off  Feb- 
V..JIV.i>J  ruary  19th.  175,001)  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

VARIETIES . Priceson .  60  . . . .  100  . . . .300  . . . .  500 

White  &.  Silver  Wyan.,  White  Orpingtons  &  Black  Minorcas . $9..50 . $18 . $52 . $8.5 

White  <t  Buff  Hocks .  8.7)0 .  16 .  46 .  75 

Barred  Hocks,  li,  &  S.  C.  Ked.s.  Anconas,  &  Black  I.eghorns .  8.00 .  15  44  72 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  7,00 .  13  38  62 

.Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots . .  11 .  33 . 55 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  500.  Get  our  1923  Catalog.  Heference,  Athens  National  Bank. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y,  ATHEN^.  OHIO 

POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS“-$13  to  $16  per  100  and  UP 


Varieties 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  0.  Reds,  Anconas 


Prices  on 


.  50 

100 

300 

500 

$16 

$47 

$78 

.  $8 

$15 

$43 

$72 

$13 

$38 

$63 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 
Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free, 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  D  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


PRODUCTION-BRED  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  PRODUCTION-BRED  Stock 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalog  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  Members  and  Breeders 
of  9  Varieties  of  Poultry.  Address 

CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary  HOMER,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hngftu 

tested,  well-kept,  lu'«\y  laying  tliicks,  Wh.,  Br., 
uiHl  BuftT.eghorus,  f»0,  |7;  100,  $18^  500,  $fi2.50.  Bar. 
Kocks,  AiiCiinas,  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  .'iOO,  $07.50. 
Keds,  Wh,  Kticks,  Minorcas,  50,  $S;  100,  $16;  500, 
$72.50.  Bull'  Oipiii^ctons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  60,  $0; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  MiXetl,  100,'  $11;  500,  $52.50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  deli ver\  ^ruaranteed.  Urder  right  iroin  this 
ad.  ALSO  KGGS  FOK  HATCHING.  Free  ('atalog.  Kef.  4  Banks. 
Only  IS  hours  to  New  York  City, 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

1  Ckl/.L-c  Br.,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

1  XJ£.0  V..niCKS  100,  $13;  7)00.  $60;  Barred  Hocks. 

Anconas,  Heds.  100,  $1.5;  7)00,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Hocks.  Minorcas.  Wli, 
Wyandottes.  100.  $16;  .500  $75.  Aissoi-ted, 
mixed,  7)0,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  Frt)m  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Bo.stpaid  to  you.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Heference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 


Berne,  Ind. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  and  H.  I.  Heds, 
15  cents  each  and  u|).  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

CHICKS  that  make  profits 

strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  Wiiitc,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Htiode  Island  Beds.  Wiilte 
■Wyandottes,  White  Hoeks,  liarred  Itocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  .■Xnconas.  1U0%,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Posti)aid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  al.so  i)rice  list  on  reiiuest.  Bank  Uef. 

BLUFFTON  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Blufffon,  0. 


CHICKS 


GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Hogan  tested,  free  range  breeders,  mated  with  large,  vigorous  males.  Our  plant  is 
a  modern  65  acre  poultry  farm,  with  10  years’  careful  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 

Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at  leading  shows.  Flocks  are  M.  A.  C.  Inapected. 

Big,  strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  at  following  prices:  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Extra  Select,  $14.60  per  100;  Anconas,  Extra  Select.  $15.30  per  100.  Select 
Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100:  Anconas,  $13  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door,  full  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  Special  discount  on  orders  hooked  novv.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  get  them 
when  you  want  them.  Also  breeding  stock  and  special  mating  Chicks.  Get  our  catalog  at  once.  Ref.  Z  banks. 
TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM_  Box  28  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN  _ 

KE  RLIN 
QUALITY 

ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  l.EGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  tlie  week  and  every 
lioiir  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  produeers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  p()i)Ular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  Dtitainahle,  nuHicralely  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chick.s  fioin  heavy  laying  stuck 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  l>y  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Huckies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 
Catalog— -FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass,,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(.Mcmher  International  Bahy  I'hick  As.sociatlon) 

10  cents  Each  —  Standard 
Varieties.  Postage  Paid.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed,  Feed 
Free  with  each  order.  Special  Prices  ou  Brooders,  luou- 
bators.  Supplies,  etc.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue  today. 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO..  Box  47.  TIFFIN,  OHK) 


Smith’s  Standard 
RtJg.U.S.Pat.Otf. 


BABY  CHIX 


Self-Balancing  Bowl 


The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing-bowl  separator  ever  made.  This  patent 
Bowl  hangs  from  one  frictionless  ball  bearing  and  spins  like  a  ^  It  is  self- balancing.  It 
skims  as  perfectly  after  15  years  of  use  as  when  new.  Positive !  /  cannot  ever  get  out  of  bal¬ 
ance — cannot  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by  remixing  with 
milk.  Send  coupon  below  today.  Get  the  Free  Book  that  tells  about  this  great  Melotte. 


We  will  send  an  imported  Belgium  Melotte  Cream 
Separator  direct  to  your  farm  on  30  days’  abso¬ 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own 
machine.  Put  it  to  every  possible  test.  Compare  it 
with  any  or  all  others.  •  The  Melotte  is  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  sanitary  because  it  has  only  one-half  the- 
tinware  of  other  separators.  Turns  so  easily  that 
bowl  spins  25  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  has  or 
needs  a  brake.  After  you  have  tried  it  for  30  days 
and  you  know  it  is  the  separator  you  want  to  buy,  pay 
$7.50  down  and  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 


Model 
No.  11 
Capacity 
500  litres 
{1135  lbs.) 
of  milk  per 
hour. 


Model 
No.  7 
Capacity 
325  litres' 
{740  lbs.) 
of  milk  per 
hour 


Your  choice  of  any  of  these  three  models.  NO  MONEY 
DOWN— FREE  TRIAL— SMALL  MONTHLY  PAY¬ 
MENTS— DUTY  FREE.  This  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  has*  been  picked  by  a  jury  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers — picked  by  dairy  experts  throughout 
the  world  to  be  the  “king”  of  all  separators  ever  manu¬ 
factured.  It  has  broken  all  records  for  Efficiency  of 
Skimming,  Ease  of  Turning,  Convenience  of  Operation 
and  Durability.  Send  coupon  below  for  Big  Free  Book. 

iisintiiiiiiriitiiiiiHniKiiniiniHimitiiifmniinnnnnniifnnnniniiifniiiinnFiHin 

tSm 

The  Melotte  Separator,  h.  b.  Batson,  u.  s.  Mgr.  | 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  3062,  Chicago,  111.  g 

2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.  g 

g 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  in  any  way,  please  send 
me  the  Melotte  catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this  ^ 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor  and  — 
hundreds  of  letters  from  American  farmers.  = 


Model 
No.  6 
Capacity 
275  litres 
{625  lbs.) 
of  milk 
per  hour 


Mail  coupon  for  catalogue  giving  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  cream  separator.  Don’t 
buy  any  separator  until  you  have  found  out 
out  all  you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  details 
of  our  15-year  guarantee.  Don’t  wait — be 
sure  to  mail  coupon  TODAY ! 

MELOTTE  SEPARATOR, 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  3062  Chicago,  m. 

2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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A  Thousand  Grangers  Gather  at  Syracuse 

Annual  Session  Acts  on  Rural  Schools,  Prohibition  and  Legislation 


WHEN  the  New  York  State 
Grange  opened  its  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Mizpah  Auditorium 
at  Syracuse,  Tuesday,  February 
(i,  there  were  796  delegates  in  their  places, 
representing  53  Pomonas,  919  subordinate 
Granges  and  over  130,000  Grange  members 
in  every  part  of  the  great  Empire  State.  In 
addition  to  the  delegates,  several  hundred 
visitors  were  present,  swelling  the 
large  gathering  to  well  over  a  . 
thousand  people. 

Immediately  after  organization 
and  seating  of  the  delegates  the 
Grange  got  busy  with  one  of  the 
best  and  most  important  business 
sessions  in  its  history. 

The  problem  that  received  the 
largest  amount  of  interest  and 
discussion  during  the  week  was 
that  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
work  and  report  of  the  Committee 
of  21  has  greatly  increased  the 
interest  of  rural  people  in  their 
schools  and  this  interest  was  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  Grange  sessions  by 
the  introduction  of  many  resolu¬ 
tions,  both  for  and  against  the 
Committee’s  suggestions.  In  the 
final  sessions  the  Committee  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee  of 
21. 

The  delegates  yoted  for  a  larger 
school-tax  unit,  but  such  unit 
should  not  contain  any  city  or  vil¬ 
lage  of  more  than  1,500  inhab¬ 
itants.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
that  there  should  be  no  consolida¬ 
tion  of  rural  school  districts  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  . . 

taxpayers  in  the  district.  This  is 
practically  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  of  21  that  any  consolidation  of 
the  rural  schools  should  be  optional  with  the 
local  patrons.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  greater  financial  support  of 
teachers’  training  classes  and  of  the  rural 
schools.  The  Grange  Committee  on  Common 
Schools  declared  against, all  false  economy, 
which  limits  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes.  A  very  important  achievement 
was  a  vote  authorizing  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  establishment  of  a  fund  by  the  State 
to  aid  farm  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  to  secure  an  education. 

A  number  of  Important  resolutions  on 
Legislation  w  ere 

passed.  The  Grange 
voted  for  the  return 
of  the  direct  prima¬ 
ries  ;  against  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith’s  proposed 
reorganization  of  the 
State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets ; 
for  repeal  of  the 
clause  making  it  op¬ 
tional  for  cities  to 
have  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  ;  a  strong  vote 
was  recorded  againfft 
the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  Mullen-Gage 
Act  for  modification 
of  prohibition  laws; 
against  the  abolish¬ 
ment  or'  weakening 
of  the  State  police, 
and  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  of 
highway  supervision 
from  towns  and 
counties  to  the  State 
Department. 


A  very  important  resolution  was  the  one 
opposing  any  change  in  the  present  restrict¬ 
ive  immigration  laws.  A  statement  was  em¬ 
phatically  made  that  while  farmers  need  a 
larger  supply  of  labor,  they  did  not  care  for 
the  kind  which  comes  in  hordes  from  foreign 
countries. 

National  Legislation  increasingth'e  amount 
of  loan  available  to  individual  farmers 


in  favor  of  a  rural  school  representative  on 
the  State  Board  of  Regents ;  one  commending 
the  work  of  the  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  and  one  in  support  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  State  and  National  prohibition  laws. 

One  of  the  important  miscellaneous  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  was  one  in  favor  of  holding  the 
World’s  Dairy  Congress  and  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  the  City  of  Syracuse  in  the 
Fall  of  1923. 


The  Way  to  Sell  Apples 

\ 

AS  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  splendid  write-up  given  our  annual  meeting  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  your  paper. 

Your  criticism  regarding  the  large  number  of  varieties  grown  in 
the  East  is  well  taken.  There  have  been  innumerable  remedies  pre¬ 
scribed  during  the  past  few  years  to  cure  the  bad  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  that  confront  the  New  York  State  apple  grower,  but  two  most 
important  features  of  the  subject  have  bpen  given  scant  attention. 
The  present  requirements  of  the  trade  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  require 
the  small  package  and  a  choice  product.  The  man  who  produces 
fancy  apples,  of  any  one,  of  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  of  the  best 
varieties,  selects  them  carefully  and  packs  in  small  containers,  so 
that  when  exposed  for  sale  every  apple  will  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  will  as  a  rule  have  very  little  trouble  in  getting  fair  prices  for 
his  apples. 

The  waste  caused  by  packing  and  shipping  in  barrels,  in  too  many 
instances,  is  greater  than  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  a  smaller  con¬ 
tainer  and  a  better  pack.  It  is  very  generally  true  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays  about  as  much  per  pound  for  apples  out  of  the  barrel 
of  very  common  quality  as  for  those  out  of  the  box  of  superior  quality 
because  the  consumer  in  the  final  purchase  pays  for  all  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  bruised  apples  in  the  barrel  whether  they  are  sold  or  not.  The 
better  class  trade  demand  the  better  varieties  of  apples  and  it  wants 
them  in  good  condition  and  the  sooner  we  meet  these  requirements  the 
better  for  the  New  York  apple  grower. — T.  E.  Cross,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


through  Federal  Land  Banks 'from  $10,000 
to  $25,000  was  favored. 

Another  important  and  significant  resolu¬ 
tion  was  the  one  calling  on  the  National 
Government  to  support  Armenia,  even  if  it 
led  to  this  country’s  taking  active  part  in 
foreign  affairs. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  abolishing  tax- 
exempt  securities  by  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  failed  of  passage. 

Federal  Legislation  was  favored  for  the 
Voigt  Filled  Milk  Bill,  the  French  Truth  In 
Fabric  Bill  and  for  the  forced  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of 
strikes. 

Among  miscellaneous  resolutions  was  one 
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F.  J.  Freestone  Elected  Lecturer 

'  The  Grange  elected  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  Interlaken  as  State 
Lecturer  to  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Blanche  Alexander  of  Pulaski; 
H.  E.  Aiken  of  Jamestown  was 
elected  to  fill  a  three-year  term 
on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Albert  Manning  voiced  the 
spirit  of  optimism  in  the  Grange 
in  his  opening  address  when  he 
said :  “While  agriculture  has 

been  passing  through  a  most  de¬ 
pressing  period,  still  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State  have  much  to 
be  grateful  for.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  agricultural  prices  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  with  New 
York  State,  we  find  the  New  York 
farmer  coming  through  as  well  or ' 
better  than  any  other  section.” 

Prohibition  Here  to  Stay 

S.  J.  Lowell,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  also  told  the 
delegates  that  they  could  be 
thankful  that  they  lived  in  New 
York  State.  Master  Lowell  said 
—  “Conditions  in  the  West  are  seri- 
'  ouS;  Hundreds  of  farm  are  posted 
for  sale  to  meet  taxes.”  The  remarks  of  the 
speaker  on  prohibition  drew  applause  when 
he  said  “Prohibition  has  come  to  stay.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
for  it,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  Grange  is  for 
it.  While  the  farmers  present  this  sort  of 
a  front  the  prohibition  laws  cannot  be  over¬ 
thrown  or  seriously  modified.” 

With  the  strong  spirit  of  optimism  that 
better  times  are  ahead,  there  was  an  equally 
strong  feeling  that  certain  definite  things 
must  be  done  to  bring  about  better  times, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  a  lessening  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  activity  with  a  resulting  lowering 
of  the  present  too  high  taxes. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station, 
gave  a  fine  talk  at 
the  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sion,  telling  of  the 
needs  for  a  research 
laboratory  at  Geneva. 
Dr.  Frank  Graves, 
Commissioner  of 
Education,  also  ad« 
^dressed  the  bodyt' 
pointing  out  some 
of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

At  the  final  even¬ 
ing  session  the  sixth 
degree  was  exempli¬ 
fied  on  a  large  class 
of  candidates  from 
all  sections  of  the 
State.  Wednesday 
evening  the  jubilee 
pageant  was  given  hy 
the  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty  Grange,  depicting 
the  origin,  early 
struggles  and  growth 
of  the  Grange. 
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Yankees,  Cows  and  Maple  Sugar 

“Up  Where  the  Mountains  Meet  the  Sky,  In  Little  Old  Vermont” 


I  AST  week  I  went  to  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
•  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
— J  It  was  a  flying  trip— two  nights  on 
the  train  and  one  day  at  the  Convention. 
The  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  may 
represent  a  little  State,  but  it  is  nevertheless, 
a  somewhat  note-worthy  institution.  The 
Association  is  53  years  old  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  present  a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  and  who  has  the  unique 
record  of  having  missed  only  one  annual 
meeting  in  all  those  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  pleads  guilty  of 
being  a  speech  maker- 
being  a  very  modest  soul 
—but  at  the  banquet  the 
toast-master  insisted  that 
he  stand  up  in  his  place 
while  a  great  round  of  ap¬ 
plause  swept  the  dining 
room.  It  proves  that  in 
our  hearts  we  all  greatly 
honor  that  sort  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  loyalty. 

Two  that  go  Together 

It  happens  in  Vermont 
that  almost  every  farmer 
is  a  maple  sugar  maker  as 
well  as  a  dairyman — so  it 
is  emminently  natural  and 
fitting  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  and  the 
Maple  Sugar-makers’  As¬ 
sociation  should  unite  in 
a  joint  convention.  This 
meeting  is  always  held  at 
Burlington,  thus  enabling 
the  farmers  to  look  over  their  State  College 
of  Agriculture  which  is  a  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont. 

Burlington  is  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
and  styles  itself  the  “Queen  City.”  I  have 
seen  it  in  summer — a  city  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  for  situation,  seated  on  the  hillside 
and  lobking  out  over  the  gleaming  island- 
studded  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
wooded  folds  of  the  Adirondacks  on  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

I  remember  a  Farm  Institute  trip  that  I 
made  in  the  State  some  years  ago — two 
weeks  in  August,  two  meetings  each  day — in 
two  different  localities,  and  a  swift  rush  be¬ 
tween,  covering,  I  think,  every  county  of  the 
State  in  this  very  hurried  fashion.  ^  On  sev¬ 
eral  other  occasions  I  have  made  brief  visits 
to  the  State  so  that  I  have  come  to  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  familiarity  with  the  Green  Mountain 
country. 

Vermont  has  a  long  and  honorable  history 
with  her  full  share  of  the  incidents  which 
are  the  foundation  of  romance.  Over  on  the 
eastern  slope  and  perhaps  half  way  up  the 
State,  I  remember  stopping  to  read  a  marker 
beside  the  road — a  tablet  recalling  a  fah-ofl' 
event  that  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  pathos 
and  tragedy  and  heroism.  It  marks  the  spot 
which  was' the  birth-place  of  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Vermont.  That  child  was  born 
to  a  Massachusetts  mother  who  was  being 
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carried  captive  by  the  Indians  down  the  long 
wilderness  trail  to  Canada.  Such  grim  hap¬ 
penings  as  this  seemed  only  a  part  of  daily 
life,  at  least  of  daily  risks,  to  those  heroic 
souls  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  rich 
and  luxurious  civilization. 

Where  the  Real  Yankee  still  Stiinrives 

Much  has  been  written,  but  perhaps  the 
full  story  can  never  be  told — the  story  of 
the  moral  splendor  of  Puritanism,  for  those 


bygone  men  who  made  New  England  fear 
God  and  nothing  else.  And  in  Vermont,  the 
Puritan  has  made  his  last  stand.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  towns  of  the  State,  more  especially 
perhaps  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains’  range  which  forms  the  “back¬ 
bone,”  survives  as  nowhere  else,  the  Yankee, 
uncontaminated  and  undefiled.  Perhaps  the 
world  may  yet  want  to  come  back  here  to  get 
seed  of  the  men  of  that  dauntless  race. 

In  this  region  half  way  up  the  State  and 
a  little  drive  back  from  the  Connecticut 
River,  is  a  little  village.  West  Stratford,  un¬ 
less  my  memory  is  wrong — and  on  a  rise  of 
ground  in  the  fork  of  the  road,  stands  one  of 
those  wonderful  churches  that  the  Puritan 
built.  The  edifice  is  astonishingly  large — 
they  told  me  there  were  2,000  tiny  panes  of 
glass  in  its  many  windows.  And  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  the  preacher  looked 
out  over  a  great  audience  of  farmers  and 
their  folks  filling  its  main  floor  and  gallery. 
That  was  in  the  Golden  age  of  the  Church — 
an  age  that  flowered  in  New  England  as 
nowhere  else. 

And  behind  the  church,  under  white  slabs 
of  Vermont  marble  “The  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep.” 

I  love  to  walk  in  old  grave  yards  in  quiet 
country  places.  The  records  there  are  brief, 
but  wonderfully  authentic  and  sometimes  I 
can  reconstruct  history  and  sometimes  I  can 


weave  romances  concerning  men  and  women 
whose  hearts  have  been  at  peace  and  whose 
bodies  have  been  dust  for  these  hundred 
years.  So  after  the  session  was  finished,  I 
went  out  in  the  August  afternoon  to  this 
God’s  Acre,  where  every  carved  surname 
was  pure  English,  while  the  given  names 
were  so  frequently  names  In  which  the  Puri¬ 
tan  loved  to  baptise  his  children.  Very  sud¬ 
denly,  for  no  one  had  told  me  it  was  there, 

I  came  on  the  tomb  of  Justice  Morrill,  and 
then  I  remembered  Vermont’s  great  Senator, 
the  Grand  Old  Man  who  served  his  State  for 

more  than  fifty  years  at 
Washington,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  at  last  to  lay  him 
down  among  the  hills 
where  he  was  born.  We 
farm  people  may  well 
honor  him,  because  by 
common  consent  he  is  the 
father  of  our  nation-wide 
system  of  agriculture  col¬ 
leges.  I 

The  sun  shines  nowhere  else 
so  bright 

As  up  in  old  Vermont. 

The  snow  lies  nowhere  else  so 
white 

As  up  in  old  Vermont. 

So  when  the  native  comes  to 
die, 

He  loves  to  go  back  there  and 
lie 

Up  where  the  mountains  meet 
the  sky — 

In  little  old  Vermont! 

It  is  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune  to  be  born 
wifh  a  Puritan  consci¬ 
ence.  It  was  this  pitiless  New  England 
“Thou  shalt”  that  made  Vermont  send  to 
the  Civil  War  more  soldiers  in  proportion  to 
her  population  than  any  other  State.  More 
than  one  half  of  all  her  men  of  military  age 
were  volunteered  (not  drafted)  with  the 
service. 

It  was  this  same  New  England  ethical 
idealism — a  spiritual  inheritance  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  R,ock — which  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  large  towns,  has  made  Vermont  “dry” 
since  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  this  same  stern  uncom¬ 
promising  mentor  that  still  impells  Vermont 
men  to  go  to  the  “town-meeting”  and  vote  by 
word  of  mouth,  aye  or  nay,  on  all  town  meas¬ 
ures,  and  that  permits  every  township  in  the 
State  to  send  one  Representative  to  Mont¬ 
pelier,  the  State  Capital,  and  only  one.  Thus 
Burlington  with  30,000  population,  sends  one 
representative  and  Glastonbury  with  thir¬ 
teen  voters  sends  just  as  many. 

The  Settlers  of  Northern  New  York 

It  was  Vermont  that  a  century  ago  felt  she 
was  already  over-crowded  and  her  swarming 
children  “went  West”  around  the  northern 
fringes  of  the  Adirondacks  and  settled  the 
“North  Country”  of  New  York.  Hence  the 
North  Country,  true  to  ancestral  habit  al- 
{Continued  on  page  162) 


The  days  are  about  numbered  to  the  time  when  the  sugar  bush  will  come  to  life 
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The  Delayed  Cattle  Indemnities 

ONE  of  the  biggest  reasons  why  it  has  been 
impossible  to  clean  up  tubercular  cattle  is 
the  slowness  of  the  State  in  paying  indemni¬ 
ties. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  tragedy  for  a  farmer 
to  work  a  lifetime  to  establish  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  only  to  lose  them  by  the  great  scourge, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  last  straw  to  have,  to 
wait  for  six  to  eighteen  months  after  his  reg¬ 
ular  income  has  been  shut  off  for  the  State 
indemnities. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
this  long  delay.  It  is  just  as  practical  and 
just  as  easy  for  the  Legislators  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  sufficient  amount  in  advance  as  it  is 
to  come  dragging  along  months  behind  in  the 
payment  of  the  State’s  obligations.  Appro¬ 
priations  made  ahead  so  that  the  indemnities 
could  be  paid  in  thirty  days  would  work 
miracles  in  helping  dairymen  to  control  a 
difficult,  dangerous  and  discouraging  situa¬ 
tion.  Ask  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator 
to  give  thought  to  this  suggestion. 

Farmers  Still  Read  The  Bible 

RECENT  survey  made  by  a  Chicago 
publisher  shows  that  of  the  approxi- 
Imately  23,000,000  families  in  the  United 
States,  only  15,000,000  own  bibles.  Of  the 
7,000,000  families  without  bibles  there  are 
very  few  in  the  rural  communities.  This 
will  bear  out  the  statement  often  made  that 
country  people  are  more  religiously  inclined 
than  are  city  dwellers. 

Since  the  bible  was  printed  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  Century,  more  than  660,000,000 
have  been  published.  This  would  give  one 
bible  to  half  the  individuals  in  the  world  now, 
or  more  than  two  copies  to  every  family. 

The  first  bible  ever  printed  is  known  as  the 
“Gutenberg  Bible,”  and  is  still  in  existence. 


This  bible  is  more  than  450  years  old.  The 
first  portion  of  the  bible  to  be  printed  in 
English  is  “Tynsdale’s  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,”  which  was  published  nearly 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 
A  number  of  copies  of  this  translation  are 
still  in  existence  and  our  present  authorized 
version,  prepared  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  follows  very  closely  the  text  of 
Tynsdale’s  first  English  translation. 


Enforce  the  18th  Amendment 

Every  right  minded  citizen  whether  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  any  other 
State  will  heartily  approve  the  determined 
stand  of  Governor  Pinchot  that  there  shall 
be  no  government  by  bootleggers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

It  is  about  time  that  more  Government 
officials  and  a  larger  public  opinion  recognize 
that  the  18th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  a  law  of  the  land  and 
that  therefore  while  it  is,  all  violation  of  it 
is  crime.  , 


Low  Labor  Costs  May  Not  Help 

WHICH  would  you  rather  have,  cheap 
labor  and  plenty  of  it  and  lower  prices 
for  your  farm  products,  or  high  wages  for 
labor,  with  correspondingly  high  prices  for 
farm  products?  Those  who  remember  the 
hard  times  of  the  90’s  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  answering  the  question  in  favor  of  high 
priced  times. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  loud  talk  about  the 
too-high  cost  of  labor.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  labor  does  cost  too  much  and  that 
some  classes  of  labor  are  not  producing;  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  thatt  the  working 
man  who  gets  small  wages  is  a  mighty  poor 
customer  for  farm  products  or  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we  refuse  to  get 
excited  over  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
high  wages  that  the  working  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  get.  We  know  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  labor  prices  in  general  went  down  too  far. 
W(hat  is  most  needed  is  not  a  lowering  of  the 
wage  earners’  pay,  but  instead,  a  general 
raising  of  prices  for  farm  products  to  be 
in  line  with  what  other  business  receives 
and  with  the  cost  of  production. 

The  present  hard  times,  bad  as  they  are, 
are  far  better  than  the  bad  old  days  when  j 
plenty  of  labor  could  be  had  for  $18  a  month, 
but  when  corn  sold  for  IV2  cents  a  bushel 
that  cost  16  cents  to  grow. 

Daylight  Saving  Still  With  Us 

T  certainly  beats  all  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  world  to  free  itself  from  the  curses 
which  the  great  war  fastened  upon  it.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  that  of  daylight 
saving. 

To  be  sure  every  farmer,  every  traveler 
and  more  and  more  city  people  have  come  to 
recognize  the  foolishness  and  the  economic 
wastefulness  of  the  so-called  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  still  many  with  power¬ 
ful  influence  who  insist  on  having  daylight 
saving  and  we  warn  farmers  to  be  on  guard 
to  prevent  the  return  of  this  nuisance.  No 
one  should  fool  himself  in  thinking  that  he 
has  seen  the  last  of  the  absurd  custom  of 
tinkering  with  Father  Time. 


Credit  the  Farm  Home 

IN  the  large  number  of  meetings  to  dis" 
cuss  the  problems  of  the  rural  schools 
which  the  Committee  of  twenty-one  has  re¬ 
cently  held,  the  statement  has  often  been 
made  that  the  rural  schools  should  have  the 
credit  for  the  great  progress  made  in  every 
business  and  profession  by  the  men  and 
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women  who  come  from  the  country.  Rapid 
progress  of  country  bred  boy  and  girl  should 
be  credited  not  to  the  schools,  but  to  the  farm 
and  to  the  farm  home. 

The  farm  chores  have  to  be  done  on  time. 
To  do  them  on  time  it  is  necessary  to  “early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  “makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wise.”  Getting  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  may  not  necessarily  make  a  man  wealthy, 
but  it  is  one  of  a  long  list  of  good  habits 
which  the  exacting  business  of  farming 
teaches.  The  boy  knows  the-  cows  must  be 
brought  to  the  barn  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
calves,  the  hogs  and  the  hens  must  be  fed, 
the  eggs  gathered  and  the  wood  brought  in 
no  matter  what  other  business  or  pleasure 
intervenes.  Doing  these  small  home  tasks 
at  the  same  hours  of  every  day,  week  after 
week,  during  the  early  years  of  life  when 
character  is  formed,  gives  an  education  in 
responsibility  that  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way.  It  is  a  training  that  no  city  home 
can  give,  no  matter  what  its  other  advantages 
are,  and  unfortunately  it  is  a  training  which 
many  farm  parents  are  now  failing  to  give 
their  children.  Too  many  parents,  them¬ 
selves  raised  to  hard  labor  and  privation, 
are  trying  to  save  their  children  from  this 
same  hard  experience  when  a  little  education 
in  the  “school  of  hard  knocks”  is  just  what 
the  youngsters  need.  When  mother  washes 
the  dishes  while  the  daughter  entertains  com¬ 
pany  in  the  parlor,  she  is  not  helping  that 
daughter  to  prepare  for  the  later  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  home  making  in  which  so  many 
women  of  this  day  are  sadly  failing.  Too 
many  modern  girls  know  more  about  play¬ 
ing  than  they  do  about  cooking.  Nor  is 
father  really  kind  to  his  son  when  he  does 
the  boy’s  chores  that  the  boy  may  have  more 
time  to  go  skating  or  to  get  an  early  start 
to  a  party. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that 
young  folks  should  not  have  a  good  time,  but 
father  and  mother  are  entitled  to  one  too. 
In  sacrificing  constantly  to  save  children 
from  every  responsibility,  parents  may  find 
when  too  late,  that  all  of  their  sacrifice  was 
in  vain,  and  that  by  it  they  took  from  their 
children  the  most  valuable  thing  that  the 
farm  home  or  any  home  can  give  them— 
early  training  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
which  life  is  sure  to  bring. 


To  Make  the  Public  “Apple- wise” 

AS  everyone  connected  with  the  business 
well  knows,  certain  varieties  of  apples 
are  at  their  best  only  when  eaten  at  certain 
definite  periods  of  the  year — and  yet  the 
average  consumer,  generally  unable  to  tell 
one  variety  from  another,  much  less  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  it  had  best  be  eaten,  loses  the 
opportunity  to  so  govern  his  apple  buying 
as  to  get  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  there¬ 
from. 

When  it  comes  to  advertising  and  sales, 
the  Cooperative  Apple  Packing  Associations 
of  the  Northwest  are  certainly  ^  on  the  job. 
One  of  their  recent  stunts  is  the  publication 
of  a  beautiful  chart,  entitled  “The  Right  Time 
for  Every  Apple.”  This  pictures  the  ten 
principal  varieties  of  apples  grown  and 
packed  by  the  Wenatchee-Okanogan  Co¬ 
operative  Apple  Packing  Association  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Under  each  variety 
is  its  name  and  the  months  during  which  it 
can  be  eaten  with  the  most  enjoyment. 
For  instance,  Jonathan  —  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December. 

The  slogan  of  the  association,  entitled 
“Delight  in  Every  Bite,”  is  featured,  as  is 
also^  the  different  brands  packed  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  No  consumer  who  sees  this  chart 
can  help  being  impressed  by  it  and  with  the 
need  of  getting  to  a  fruit  store  as  soon  as 
possible  to  try  out  some  of  his  newly  obtained 
information.  It  pays  to  advertise. 
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“As  A  Man  Thinketh,  So  Is  He” 

Beginning  Readers’  Discussions  on  the  Country  Church 


The  sculptor  carves  out  of  enduring 
marble  the  image  of  his  subject.  The 
painter  arranges  in  outline  and  tint 
the  likeness  of  his  model.  Yet  rare 
indeed  is  the  writer  who  with  his  pen  can 
erect  the  statue  and  in  word  picture  present 
to  the  mentality  of  others,  his  own  splendid 
vision  and  imagery  of  his'  hero.  Such  talent 
is  the  genius  of  Idealism. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
under  the  title  “Where  Have  Men  Like  This 
Gone,”  deals  with  the  character  and  life 
work  of  Rev.  John  Christopher 
Weiting.  The  real  pathos  of  the 
article,  is  the  potent,  but  sub¬ 
dued  and  pure  recital  of  a  local 
folklore.  To  the  many  who  read 
that  story,  who  never  knew  or 
heard  of  Rev.  Weiting  and  his 
congregation  will  come  a  mental 
and  romantic  conception  of  the 
whole  panorama  covering  forty 
years  of  time  as  though  the  au¬ 
thor  had  designated  the  writing 
as  fiction.  Fiction  excites  imag¬ 
ination,  fact  in  this  case  com¬ 
mands  admiration.  The  infec¬ 
tious  tinge  of  sympathy  with 
passing  associations,  youthful 
memories,  kindred  ties,  seasoned 

reverence  and  the  instinct  of  hero  - 

eulogy,  all  unite  to  make  a  splen¬ 
did  perspective  of  the  subject  for  an  idq^alis- 
tic  writer.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  splendid 
vision  of  community  life,  .would  have  been 
perhaps  more  pleasantly  remembered  with 
the  shadows  of  the  past  resting  upon  it,  than 
by  comparing  it  with  a  different  epoch  in  a 
changing  light.  The  past  is  ever  secure ;  the 
present  ever  changing. 

Your  editorial  questions  and  courteous  re¬ 
quest  for  opinions  upon  the  subject  matter 
will  reveal  as  much  discord  in  sentiment  as 
kindred  theological  and  social  subjects  gen¬ 
erally  induce.  The  most  senseless  deceptive 
word  ever  coined  is  the  nose-filling  and 
twangy  “Normalcy.”  There  never  was,  nor 
never  will  be  any  such  condition  of  stability. 
Religion  is  a  state  of  mind,  so  was  transpor¬ 
tation  by  oxcart.  Electricity  is  crowding 
to  the  front.  The  inter-allied  church  move¬ 
ment  has  failed.  Dogmas  and  Creeds  are 
ever,  and  ever  have  been, 
ready  to  split  apart.  There 
is  no  stability  meaning 
(fixity)  in  mentality. 

What  proof  does  the  past 
furnish  that  religious  con¬ 
victions  would  be  better 
if  they  stood  still?  If  the 
sincere  devoutness  of  Rev. 

Weiting  was  perfection  in 
1828  and  for  forty  years, 
surely  that  perfection 
came  out  of  terrible  up- 
heavels,  and  even  then, 
was  moving  and  surging 
in  response  to  or  against 
far  away  influences.  Let 
us  refer  to  unimpeachable 
history.  The^time  was  late 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

“The  doctrine  of  Bossuet, 
that  transubstantiation 
was  affirmed  in  the  Gospel, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Tillot- 
spn  that  transubstantia¬ 
tion  is  an  absurdity  when 
put  together,  produced  by 
logical  necessity  the  infer¬ 
ences  of  Voltaire.  Thus 
two  propositions  each  of 
which  separately  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  piety,  formed  when 


held  in  conjunction  the  ground  work  of  a 
system  or  irreligion.”  Thus  the  conflict  of 
creed  produced  Atheism.  The  oldest  civili¬ 
zation  on  earth  has  its  religion  established 
upon  philosophy.  Savage  tribes,  including 
the  American  Indian  held  to  an  allegiance 
with  a  Supreme  power,  but  had  no  theology, 
yet  he  without  a  bible  knew  as  much  about 
revealed  religion  as  the  greatest  divine.  He 
knew  just  as  much  about  the  soul  after  death 
as  any  man  knew.  It  has  never  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  fearless  talker  who  was  also  a 
good  pyschologist  to  have  religious  convic¬ 


Farmers  Can  Write 

The  response  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article  and  our  editorial  bn 
the  Country  Church  has  over-whelmed  us.  Over  250  letters  have 
been  received,  showing  the  tremendoug  interest  in  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject.  The  great  number  of  letters  and  their  high  quality  has  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  judge  them  in  order  to  announce  the  prize 
winners  in  this  issue.  Some  good  letters  are  being  published  on  this 
page.  These  letters  are  not  necessarily  the  prize  winners.  Those 
that  we  think  are  the  best  will  be  announced  in  our  next  issue.  In 
the  meantime,  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  all  the  fine  letters  about  the  Country  Church.  They  make  us 
more  certain  than  ever  that  the  farmers  themselves  can  write  the 
best  and  most  interesting  material  for  farmers  to  read. — The  Editor. 


It  is  no  evidence  that  country  people  and 
city  people  as  well,  are  not  religious  when 
they  go  or  do  not  go,  to  hear  political 
speeches,  eugenics,  sex  problems  and 
women’s  dress,  lectured  from  the  pulpit. 
The  people  know  what  they  want  and  if 
they  do  not  find  it  they  stay  away.  Those 
who  want  society  and  display,  find  a  fashion¬ 
able  church  and  try  it  on  as  they  would  a 
new  hat.  No  religion?  Well,  just  let  a 
modern  congregation  sit  on  wooden  benches 
for  four  hours  and  listen  to  an  old-time  min¬ 
ister  with  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine 
lungs,  preach  on  foreordination, 
baptism  of  apostolic  succession 
and  ask  their  opinion  of  that  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  -fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  all  right  if  they  think 
they  are,  and  that  was  ever  true. 


tions  in  order  to  make  so-called  converts  or 
originate  sects.  A  knowledge  or  knack  of 
rousing  excitement  and  frenzy  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  some  form  in  all  men,  has  often 
been  too  readily  mistaken  for  zeal  and  fer¬ 
vor.  Touch  a  lighted  match  to  a  stack  of 
wet  straw,  and  touch  another  to  an  oil  tank. 
If  the  straw  did  not  burn  and  if  the  oil  did 
burn,  questionable  logic  indeed  would  give 
the  whole  blame  or  credit  to  the  matches. 
But  put  the  oil  in  the  straw  and  either  match 
would  burn  both.  Who  can  say  that  the 
clown  exhorter  Billy  Sunday  did  not  have 
“the  power”  when  he  tore  off  coat  and  col¬ 
lar  and  challenged  the  devil  to  fight?  He 
swayed  thousands  of  men,  women — and  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  sawdust  trail,  in  comparison  with 
dozens  and  a  meagre  living  by  the  old-time 
preachers,  who  were  correct  in  deportment 
and  orthodoxy. 


“As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he 
Who  is  to  try  his  conscience? 

The  working  of  his  heart  and  mind. 
Thou  canst  not  see. 

What  in  our  dull  brain  may  seem 
stain — 

In  God’s  pure  light,  may  only  be  a 
scar. 

Brought  from  some  well-fought  field 
When  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and 
yield.” 

People  are  just  as  religious  as 
i'  I  '  they  ever  were  if  they  think  so, 
>  and  just  as  ready  to  change 
creeds,  dogmas,  ceremonies,  as  ever  has  been 
done,  probably  not  as  cruel  to  torture  or  con¬ 
demn,  not  as  melancholy,  not  inclined  to  ex¬ 
clusively  listen  to  thunderous  theology  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  “still  small  voice” 
which  gives  assurance,  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  realization  of  self  effort  well  done.  If 
theology  is  anxious  for  going  back  to  the 
past,  it  is  unfortunate  in  the  inducements  it 
presents. — John  L.  Wilson,  Titusville,  Pa. 


I 


“Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray” 


A  Gloomy  Picture 

N  my  judgment,  the  present  day  careless 
attitude  toward  religion  and  the  church 
in  rural  communities  is  due  to  causes  over 
which  we  seem  to  have  no  control. 

If  you  will  recall  your  early  life  on  the 
farm,  I  think  you  will  remember  that  in  those 

days  there  were  few  at¬ 
tractions  that  drew  us 
away  from  the  old  home 
life.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  autos  in  which 
to,  ride  for  miles,  over 
dirt  or  mud  roads.  Then 
too,  each  neighborhood 
had  within  its  borders  a 
large  number  of  well-to- 
do  families,  who  owned 
their  homes.  There  were 
many  children  in  these 
homes.  To-day  as  a 
rural  mail  carrier,  I  ride 
through  a  section  of  the 
country  where  at  one 
time  many  people  lived. 
They  had  good  homes  and 
large  families,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life.  All  of  this 
is  gone  now;  those  that 
now  are  working  these 
farms  are  doing  it  in  a 
half-hearted  way.  Some 
places^  are  deserted  or  are 
being  worked  by  someone 
who  does  not  own  them 
and  does  not  care  about 
the  place. 

{Continued  on  page  170) 
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Do  Your  Seedings 
Winterkill  ? 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  by 
farmers  because  of  winterkilling. 
The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
several  Agricultural  Colleges, 
and  numerous  farmers  have 
provdd  that  much  of  the  winter- 
killing  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa  is 
due  to  the  use  of  unadapted  seed. 

Hi^  Ouality-Knmvn  Origin 

are  produced  by  various  Pure 
Seed  Associations  and  leading 
individual  growers  located  in 
America’s  best  and  hardiest  seed 
producing  sections. 

G.  L.  F.  Alfalfa  Seed 

comes  from  the  fields  that  have 
successfully  withstood  the  se¬ 
verest  of  winter  and  spring  con¬ 
ditions  for  25  to  42  years,  and 
are  still  yielding  profitable  crops 
of  excellent  hay. 

G.  L.  F.  Clover  Seed 

is  carefully  grown  and  harvested 
to  prevent  damage,  and  cleaned 
by  the  best  equipment  operated 
under  our  supervision.  v 

We  have  a  full  line  of  field  seeds. 

A  real  honafide  guarantee  with 
every  hag. 

New  York  Fanners  Praise  G.  L.  F.  Seed 

"We  have  distributed  G.  L.  F.  Seeds  to  more  than 
101)  farmers  the  last  two  years,  and  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  but  praise  for  them.” 

Thomas  L.  Ilegan,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  sown  G.  L.  F.  Seed  for  two  years  and  tlie 
Clover  comes  thru  the  winter  the  best  I  have  ever  had.” 

D.  J.  Hollis,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
"Formerly  while  using  seed  purchased  locally,  I 
was  troubled  by  the  Clover  winterkilling.  Since  using 
G.  L.  F.  Seeds  I  have  had  no  such  trouble.” 

W.  .1.  Suits,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
"Have  used  G.  L.  F.  Seed  for  two  years  and  can¬ 
not  praise  it  too  much.  It  is  the  best  seed  to  be  had 
and  I  would  not  use  any  other.  Seven  acres  averaged 
over  five  tons  per  acre  of  Choice  Clover  Hay.” 

E.  L.  Squires,  JIassena,  N.  Y. 

Write  today  for  fall  information 
COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE 
FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Seed  Dept.  .No.  10  Byrne  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  pay  the  freight — sacks  free 


Peaches  Make  Profits 


This  fruit  of  most  uses  is  always  in 
big  demand.  Even  a  few  trees  will 
prove  remarkably  profitable— for  the 
big  baskets  of  juicy  fruit  they  give 
you  will  be  far  more  than  sufficient 
for  home  use,  either  fresh  or  pre¬ 
served.  Eager  buyers  take  your  sur¬ 
plus,  at  good  profit  to  you. 


Collins’  1923  PlanHng  Guide 


lists  all  the  standard  varieties  of  peach  trees 
at  attractive  prices,  together  with  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  berry  plants,  orna¬ 
mental  nursery  stock,  evergreens,  privet,  etc. 
If  you  favor  fruit  or  are  interested  in  all 
growing  plants  of  utility  and  beauty,  have  us 
send  a  copy  to  you,  FREE.  A  postal  brings  it. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  40  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


seed: 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
•^None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
veget  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockfordr  III- 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  All  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  $3.7.3.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refunded 
Catalog.  MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF.  Allkgan,  Mich 


Yankees,  Cows  and  Maple  Sugar 

{Continued  from  page  159) 


most  universally  builds  town  halls,  a 
custom  uncommon  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

It  is  fashion  to  say  that  Vermont  is 
decadent.  A  very  famous  woman  au¬ 
thor  with  perhaps  more  sentiment  than 
sense  has  made  the  phrase,  “Beautiful, 
dying  Vermont.”  It  is  true  that  along 
with  two  other  commonwealths,  Nevada 
and  Mississippi,  she  shares  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  three  states 
that  lost  population  in  the  decade  1910- 
1920.  But  this  means  nothing  more 
than  that  she  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
community  with 
no  large  and 
growing  cities. 

As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nearly  all 
exclusively  agri¬ 
cultural  regions 
tend  to  decline  in 
population.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  same 
years  33  of  our 
New  York  State 
countie's  lost  pop¬ 
ulation  and  one 
of  them  was  little 
old  New  York 
County,  because 
more  and  more 
lower  Manhattan 
Island  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  place  to 
work  but  surely 
not  to  live.  Its 
decline  in 'popula¬ 
tion  necessarily 
means  decadence, 
thus  the  situation 
is  bad  enough  for 
during  that  de¬ 
cade  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty  in  our  State 
lost  18.4  per  cent 
and  my  own  good 
County  of  Scho¬ 
harie  has  barely 
60  per  cent  of  the 
people  she  count¬ 
ed  in  1860,  the 
census  date  that 
represents  the 
high  water  mark 
in  most  rural  New 
York  counties. 

If  I  were  a  Ver¬ 
monter,  I  would 
not  let  a  little 
loss  in  members 
worry  me.  There  are  only  a  third  of  a 
million  of  them  all  told  any  way  but 
among  them  there  is  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  finest  racial  stock  the 
world  ever  knew — the  Puritan. 

Coming  Back  to  Maple  Sugar 

Well  I  started  to  say  something 
about  maple  sugar  and  instead  I  have 
been  dreaming  of  the  “Bashful  State.” 

Just  a  little  concerning  maple  trees 
and  sap  buckets  for  March  is  almost 
here.  The  Maple  Products  Association 
put  on  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  their 
wares — “Maple  honey”  and  confection¬ 
ery  in  great  variety  and  syrup  that 
was  transparent  and  sugar  that  was 
white  almost  beyond  belief.  They  told 
me  there  was  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
ars,  worth  shown  in  these  exhibits.  The 
prize  winning  booth  carried  the  very 
appropriate  quotation  “The  Trees  of 
the  Lord  are  full  of  sap.” 

When  I  hear  a  technical  discussion 
of  modern  syrup  making,  I  realize  that 
we  have  “gone  some”  since  the  days 
when  we  boiled  sap  in  a  potash  kettle 
with  a  hunk  of  fat  pork  hung  above  it 
at  a  point  that  would  be  reached  by  the 
mess  before  it  frothed  over;  then 
finished  up  on  the  kitchen  stove  and 
sugared  off  when  it  “bubbled  like  sup- 
pawn”  and  would  “hair  in  the  wind.” 
Listen  to  the  directions  how  to  finish 
syrup  as  annunciated  by  a  professor  of 
the  college.  “High  class  maple  syrup 
should  weigh  eleven  pounds  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  231  cubic  inches.  This  'corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.32  or  to 
36  on  the  so  called  Baume  scale.  The 
best  way  to  determine  when  it  is  boiled 
enough  is  by  the  use  of  an  accurate  and 
tested  thermometer  and  when  finished 
it  should  boil  at  a  temperature  just  7 
degrees  Fahrenheit  above  the  boiling 
point  of  pure  water  in  that  locality, 
remembering  that  while  water  boils  at 
212  degrees  at  sea  level.  It  may  boil 
at  210  degrees  or  211  degrees  at  the 
high  elevation  of  some  sugar  camps.” 


I  listened  to  one  noteworthy  address 
— the  results  of  a  most  exhaustive 
study  of  the  cost  factors  in  the  industry, 
the  survey  being  made  by  the  Farm 
Management  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  survey  covered  two  years 
and  the  researches  included  about  60 
different  producers  with  orchards  of 
various  sizes.  I  cannot  report  this 
address  but  only  set  down  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  figures  and  conclusions. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  these  pro¬ 
ducers  and  expressing  it  in  terms 

thousand  buckets 
hung”  the  figures 
are  these :  The 
average  value  of 
the  trees  for  one 
thousand  was 
$1,400.  This  was 
of  course,  the 
owner’s  own  ap¬ 
praisal.  The  aver- 
a  g  e  production 
per  1,000  buckets 
hung  was  201 
gallons  and  the 
average  sum  re¬ 
ceived  from  its 
sale  was  $368.00. 

The  average 
consumption  of 
fuel  to  boil  this 
syrup  was  18 
cords  of  low 
grade  wood.  The 
average  value  of 
equipment  for 
1,000  buckets  was 
$882.00  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  it 
seemed  to  me. 

The  average 
cost  of  man  labor 
per  hour  was/  es¬ 
timated  at  21.4 
cents — sur«ly  low 
enough.  The 
average  cost  of 
horse  labor  per 
hour  was  given  as 
19.4  cents  —  per¬ 
haps  more  than  it 
was  really  worth 
this  time  of  year. 

Based  on  these 
factors,  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  syrup 
was  $1.68  per 
gallon  and  the  av¬ 
erage  selling  price 
or  a  net  profit  of 
15  cents  per  gallon.  Surely,  making 
maple  syrup  is  not  a  get-rich-quick 
proposition.  The  margin  is  much  small¬ 
er  than  I  would  have  expected.  Indeed 
it  is  so  small  that  if  you  have  any 
really  profitable  job  you  better  forget 
the  sap  bush.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  be  considerably  better  off  to  “tap” 
than  you  will  be  if  you  let  the  horses 
stand  idle  in  the  barn  while  you  sit  by 
the  fire.  Or  you  may  think  of  it  in  this 
way.  That  the  main  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  sugar  bush  is  that  it  gives  a 
man  a  profitable  opportunity  to  labor 
at  a  time  of  year  when  perhaps  he 
would  not  be  otherwise  employed. 

In  any  case,  Vermont  believes  in  the 
maple  tree.  She  leads  every  other 
state,  some  years  tapping  very  nearly 
six  million  trees,  while  New  York  comes 
next  with  nearly  five  million. 

No  Worry  for  the  Future 

Surveys  indicate  that  Vermont  has 
enough  young  trees  coming  on  to  main¬ 
tain  production  in  future  years.  The 
average  estimate  was  that  trees  ought 
to  be  ten  inches  in  diameter  before 
tapping  and  that  this  size  ought  to  be 
reached  in  about  30  years.  The  state 
has  one  orchard  of  ten  thousand  trees, 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  any  case,  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  really  high  class  maple  products 
will  stand  forth  as  about  the  most 
absolutely  delicious  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 


The  man  who  goes  around  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  with  a  brush  and 
bucket  of  paint  in  his  hands  may  not 
present  the  best  appearance  all  the 
while,  but  he  is  certainly  saving  money 
by  painting  whatever  needs  it  about 
the  place,  whether  it  be  building,  farm 
machinery  or  the  front  fence  and  the 
gates. 


A  WRITER  FOR  COUNTRY  FOLKS 

COMMENTING  upon  community 
meetings,  one  of  our  county  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  “North  Country” 
writes  as  follows: 

“Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  the  well- 
liked  Schoharie  farmer,  with  his  whim¬ 
sical  style  of  address  that  cannot  be 
imitated,  has  been  speaking  at  com¬ 
munity  meetings  held  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  local  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  and  Grange  committees.  At 
two  places  men  drove  long  distances  to 
see  if  he  looks  like  his  picture  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  whether  he  talks 
as  good  as  he  writes.” 

The  thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen,  know  that  he  can  talk 
just  as  good  as  he  can  write.  No  farm 
writer  that  we  know  can  approach  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen  in  his  ability  to  express 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and 
disappointments  and  the  ideals  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  farm  people.  He  has  the 
ability  of  a  great  writer  to  take  his 
readers  or  his  audience  back  with  him 
across  the  years  to  live  again  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  other  days.  He  can  re¬ 
call  in  his  humorous  and  kindly  style 
men  and  women  who  were  beloved 
leaders  among  country  people  when  our 
fathers  and  mothers  were  young.  And 
best  of  all,  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  can  leave 
us  with  a  feeling  that  the  new  days  as 
well  as  the  old  are  good;  and  that  the 
country  and  the  country  home  with  all 
its  problems  is  still  the  best  place  in 
the  world  in  which  to  live. — The 
Editors. 


of  units  of  “per 


received  was  $1.83 


Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favorites. 
FEATHERSTON  No.  7,  six  row.  ALPHA,  two 
row.  For  description  see  our  advertisement  Febru¬ 
ary  17th  issue  or  send  for  circular.  Price,  Feather- 
ston  No.  7,  $2.00;  Alpha,  $2.2.3. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS,  cleaned  through 
thoroughly  equipped  warehou.se  and  treated  for 
prevention  of  smut.  Varieties  —  CORNELLIAN, 
VICTORY,  CROWN  and  GOLDEN  RAIN.  For 
description  see  our  advertisement  February  17th 
issue  or  write  for  circular.  All  varieties,  $1.50  per 
bushel. 

SEED  CORN.  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Pedigreed  CORNELL  ELEVEN  and  Improved 
OIL  DENT.  For  description  see  our  advertisement 
February  17th  issue  or  send  for  circular.  Screened, 
$3.00  r^er  bushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate 
planting,  $5.00  per  bushel. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  HIRUCO  NUM¬ 
BER  NINES  for  seed  plots,  $3.00  per  bushel. 
GREEN  MOUNTAINS  and  IRISH  COBBLERS 
treated  seed,  $3.00  per  bushel.  BLISS  TRIUMPHS 
special  stock  treated,  $3.50.  In  bushel  boxes,  $4.00. 
For  description  see  our  advertisement  February  17th 
issue. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York.  Price, 
small  lots,  50  cents  pet  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  prices  bags"^  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  25%  cash.  ,3%  may  be  deducted 
if  sending  all  cash  with  order.  - 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


SendTocLoy 
foryourcopy 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,lnC. 

2154  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


MAULE 

SEED 

BOOK 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Oorn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disiuteieated 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  ak  yourCounty Agent  about  this  genuineWest 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  ua 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

By  Mail,  Express  and  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  direct  to  you  at  two- 
thirds  agent’s  prices.  All  trees 
and  plants  selected,  first-class, 
well-rooted,  guaranteed. 

50,000  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES 


Also  all  varieties  of  small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Send  us  your  list  for  special  prices,  we 
will  save  vou  monev.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 

76  Granger  Avenue,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  Genuine 
“SIDE”  OATS- 
Wonderful  Yielder 

This  “Improved  White  Russian”  variety  grows  tall, 
very  stiff  straw.  JDoes  not  shatter.  Is  a  w'onder- 
fill  stooler — hardy — early — rust-resistant.  See  iD 
our  Catalog  actual  photo  of  one  crop  of  this  vik 
riety  that  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  Seed 
is  beautiful— sound,  white,  heavy — weight  45  Ibs, 
to  full  bushel.  Sample  free. 


Prices  Lower-Catalog  Free 

Catalog  offers  5  other  distinct  kinds  of  “trp”  oj 
“sprangle”  Oats,  including  famous  “Shadelano 
Climax.”  Specializes  in  Alfalfa — Clovcrs^w 
Beans — Field  Peas — Corn  for  silage  and 
Offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  gives  j 
pointers  on  their  culture.  Write  today — ask  to* 
samples — get  our  prices — mention  this  paper. 

A  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  P& 
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What  Corn  Shall  I  Plant? 

Farm  Bureau  Tests  Demonstrate  the  Paying  Varieties 


Every  dairy  farmer  By  L.  H.  \ 
realizes  that  there 
is  remarkable  difference  between  indi¬ 
vidual  cows,  even  though  they  may  be 
given  the  same  care,  and  most  dairy 
farmers  realize,  too,  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  very  likely  to  be  transmitted. 
Few  of  us  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  was  an  equal  difference  between 
two  strains  of  corn,  and  that,  too,  these 
variations  are  not  only  likely,  but  are 
almost  certain  to  be  transmitted.  Re¬ 
sults  of  corn  variety  tests  show  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  difference  between 
standard'  varieties  and  strains. 

John  C.  Cheney  is  a  prominent  farm¬ 
er  of  Chautauqua  County  (N.  Y.)  and 
a  leader  in  his  own  community  and 
county.  He  has  always  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains  with  his  corn,  and  during 
the  past  20  years  had  tried  several 
varieties  to  find  ones  that  gave  him 
better  results  than  Luce’s  Favorite  and 
King  Phillip. 

Having  heard  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  speak  about  making  some 
arrangements  for  corn  variety  demon¬ 
strations,  Mr.  Cheney  offered  to  run 
such  a  test  on  his  farm.  The  field 


DODWARD  of  each  kind  laid  out 
along  the  main  road 
made  an  interesting  demonstration. 
Mr.  Cheney  says  that  more  people 
stopped  to  see  this  demonstration  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  than  he  had  supposed 
would  even  notice  it  in  passing.  From 
the  auto  license  plates  of  those  who 
stopped,  it  is  apparent  that  many  from 
outside  the  county  and  State  were 
interested. 

Among  the  larger  groups  of  visitors 
with  whom  Mr.  Cheney  spent  some 
time  to  explain  the  details  of  the  test 
were  the  Western  New  York  county 
agricultural  agents,  the  annual  farm 
management  auto  tour,  and  a  group  of 
farmers  from  Erie  County,  Pa.  As  the 
season  progressed,  Mr.  Cheney  found 
that  each  day  he  had  several  opportu¬ 
nities  to  talk  with  some  one  about  it. 
Occasionally  he  -  had  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  his  work  done,  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  worthy  cause. 

Early  Season  Observations 

Within  six  weeks  after  the  corn  was 
planted,  some  apparent  differences  be¬ 
gan  to  develop.  The  first  fundamental 


A  portion  of  Mr.  Cheney’s  variety  test.  Mr.  Cheney  on  extreme  right 


which  he  proposed  to  use  was  located 
on  one  of  the  main  improved  high¬ 
ways  of  the  county,  and  proved  to  be 
an  ideal  place  for  one  of  these  tests. 
Mr.  Cheney,  by  the  way,  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  community  and  county  as  a 
good  corn  grower. 

Sixteen  varieties  of  corn  were  used. 
Eleven  of  these  came  from  the  Plant 
Breeding  Department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  where  they  had  been 
assembled  for  this  purpose.  These 
eleven  varieties  were  from  the  best 
known  seed  sources,  and  represent  the 
best  that  are  available  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  other  five  kinds  were 
collected  locally  except  Bloody  Butcher, 
which  was  purchased  from  a  local 
merchant. 

The  soil  on  which  this  test  was  lo¬ 
cated  was  very  uniform  in  character 
and  had  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  west 
and  the  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  was  ideal  for 
corn,  being  a  gravelly  loam  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  fertility.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chautauqua  County  tlfe  average 
growing  season  is  about  120  days,  but 
it  is  often  impossible  to  give  corn  that 
danger  of  the  seed  corn  rotting  in  the 
cold  ground. 

This  particular  piece  'of  soil  warmed 
up  rather  quickly,  however,  and  the 
corn  was  planted  on  May  10.  The  few 
days  that  followed  proved  to  be  good 
corn  weather,  and  all  the  seed  germi¬ 
nated  well. 

All  through  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  field  was  uniform,  little  dif¬ 
ference  appearing  until  the  corn  was 
over  a  foot  high. 

The  Layout  of  the  Test  Plot 

The  corn  was  planted  in  check  rows, 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  five  ker¬ 
nels  were  planted  in  each  hill.  All 
these  details  were  personally  super¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Cheney,  and  great  care 
Was  used  to  give  each  variety  an  equal 
chance. 

The  corn  was  planted  by  hand  and 
hoed  twice  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  which  gave  it  a  quick 
^nrt  and  left  no  weeds  to  compete. 
The  varieties  were  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom,  six  rows  of  each  varietv  being 
planted. 

Sixteen  kinds  of  corn  with  six  rows 


difference  came,  however,  when  the 
early  varieties  began  to  tassel.  The 
order  in  which  the  different  kinds  tas- 
seled  is  shown  in  the  list  of  varieties 
arranged  according  to  the  days  to  ma¬ 
turity.  All  of  the  varieties  except 
Learning  were  practically  mature  on* 
September  10,  120  days  after  it  was 
planted.  All  varieties  were  harvested 
on  that  date,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Learning,  Bloody  Butcher,  Sweepstakes 
and  Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite.  They 
were  all  allowed  to  mature  in  the  shock. 
The  order  in  which  they  matured  was 
as  follows: 

King  Phillip. 

Smut  Nose. 

Cook’s  Cross. 

Alvord’s  White  Cap  Dent. 

Webber’s  Dent. 

Early  Huron. 

Home-grown  Cornell  11. 

Cayuga  County  Cornell  11. 

Onondaga  White  Dent. 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget. 

Cornell  12. 

Home-grown  Luce’s  Favorite. 

Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite. 

Bloody  Butcher. 

Westbranch  Sweepstakes. 

Early  Learning. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  corn  grown 
in  New  York  State  goes  into  the  silo. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  stage  at  which  the  corn  should 
be  to  make  the  best  silage,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  progressive  farmers  favor 
that  stage  which  will  give  them  an 
excellent  quality  succulent  feed  'and 
still  contain  as  high  food  value  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  there  is  a  very  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  dry  matter  in  different  kinds 
or  varieties  of  corn  was  shown  in 
this  test. 

Each  kind  was  weighed  on  the  after¬ 
noon  it  was  cut.  Four  shocks  of  each 
variety  was  weighed  in  order  that  the 
chance  for  error  might  be  small.  These 
four  shocks  were  then  placed  in  the 
barn  and  allow;ed  to  cure  for  three 
months.  After  three  months  Mr. 
Cheney  felt  that  they  had  reached  a 
uniform  moisture  content,  and  they 
were  weighed  again.  During  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  smallest  loss  in  weight  had 
been  51  per  cent,  with  Cornell  11,  and 
the  highest  had  been  70  per  cent,  in 
{Contimied  on  'puge  175) 


NORTHERN  GROWN,  HARDY,  ACCLIMATED 


The  best  nine  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent  for  Crop  or  the  Silo,  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent. 

Luce’s  Favorite,  Hybrid  Flint.  Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent. 

Gold  Nugget  Flint.  Dibble’s  Improved  Learning. 

Dibble’s  Droughtproof  Dent.  Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent. 

Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

In  any  quantity  from  bushels  to  carloads.  Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Labo¬ 
ratory  and  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  lO-day-money-back-if-you- 
want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  Average  germina¬ 
tion,  all  lots  tested  to  date,  above  95%.  Seed  corn  is  cheap  this  year  and  we 
make  a  special  low  price  on  6  bushels  or  more,  bags  free  and 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  STATION 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  10  Sample  Packages  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  and  Red 
Letter  Price  List,  FREE.  Write  to-day.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Olo'ver,  Grass  and  all  Farm  Seeds 


Potatoes 


Cornell  No.  1 1  Corn 


Yielding  ability  thoroly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your 
County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


J 


AUen*8  Book  of  BoffSes  for>  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  tnie-to-name,  the  beat 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  ia  the  moat  completobook  of  itakind.-thoroughlyrelia 
bie.  it's  free  to  any  one  intereated.  Writeiurcopytoday 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALL  SAMPLES 

Our  Prices  Today 
Sensationally  Low 


FREE 


Home  of  Berry  Seed  Co, 


Writs  today  for  our  Special  Money  Saving  Price  List  and  buy  your  seeds  now.  Markets 
advancing.  Save  money  by  acting  quick.  Our  low  prices  and  High  Quality  will  be  a 
surprise.  Ask  for  Free  Samples  of  our  Highest  Quality  Tested  Guaranteed  Clover, 
Mammoth  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Alsike.  Hubam,  Sudan  Grass,  Seed 
Oats,  Corn,  Spelts,  Rape,  Soy  Beans  or  any  Farm  seeds  you  need.  Special  reduced 
prices  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  together  with  our  free  samples  and  116  page  catalog 
of  Field.  Garden  and  Flower  seeds.  Write  now  and  prevent  paying  more  money  later. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEEP  CO.  Box  215  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Certified  Blue  Tag 
f  Seed  Potatoes  A 

They  are  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding 
strains,  grown  under  rigid  inspection. 

Let  us  know.vour  requirements  and  the  variety 
you  prefer.  Attractive  prices  by  return  mail. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc. 

504  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Corn 
Soy  Beans 


Also,  Seed  Potatoes — Seed  Oats — 
Corns,  suitable  for  both  cribbing 
and  silo — Clovers,  including  Al¬ 
falfa  from  rugged  Northwest-Cow 
Peas — Canada  Peas— Spring  Grain, 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


I 


Hoffman's  1923  Cataloeris  full  of  •valu¬ 
able  hints.  It  is  freo,  with  samples,  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CL0VERTir.hy 

Blue  Grass,  $4 ;  Red  Top,  $2 ;  Orchard 
Grass,  $2;  Alfalfa,  $7;  Red  Clover,  .$12; 
Sweet  Clover,  $6.50;  Sudan,  $6;  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  $20;  Alsike,  $10;  Cane  Seed.  $2; 
sacks  free.  Ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Order  before  another  advance.  Write 
for  samples.  MEIER  SEED  CO.,  SAUNA,  KANSAS. 


$>«  50 


4 


Per 


Earliest  Tomato 


is  Jung’s  Wayahed. 
Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
early  as  July  4th. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  As  a  special  otfer 
will  send  you  a  packet  of  this  Tomato  and  packet  of  .Beet, 
Carrot.  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Itadish,  PaVsnip, 
Superb  Asters  and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  packets  for 
10  cents.  Wis.  seeds  are  the  best  to  be  had.  Our  cata¬ 
log  contains  a  complete  list  at  low  prices  and  we  give 
splendid  sorts  free  with  every  order.  Send  for  this  Bargain 
Catalog— It’s  free. 

J.  W.  Jl'NG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  A.  Randolph,  Wis. 


Seeds  and  will  produce 
bushels  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  following  10  Packets 
of  Seeds  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  only  lOc. 
,  (300  seeds)  Cabbage— 60-day— Produced  heads  in  60  days. 
(600  “  )  Lettuce— Earliestor  12-day--Record  breaker. 

(100  “  )  Radish  — Red  Bird --Earliest  of  all  reds. 

(100  **  )  Vegetable  Peach— Fine  for  preserving. 

(1000  **  )  Turnip— 6 Wka.orSnowball—Quickestgrower. 

(100  V  )  Tomato— EariyTree—bestofallErectgrower. 
(^  )  Garden  Berry— Fruits  in  4  months  from  seed 

—good  for  Preserves  and  Pies. 

(50  *■  )  Aater-Bouquet-1  plantisagorgeousbouquet. 

(1000  **  )  Poppy-Firefly-Mostgorgeouspoppiesgrown. 

(2000  “  )  Flowers— 27  varieties— Great  mixture— Won¬ 

derful  colors. 


I  Guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased.  New  1923 
Seed  Book  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
many  Novelties  in  Colors,  free  to  all.  Order  today. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seed  Grower,  Box  40,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLESEi^'^ 

Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains.  Recleaned  Tested 
Timothy  $3.15  bu.  Sweet  Clover  anhuUed,$2.8S  bu.  Al¬ 
sike  Clover  &  Timothy  $4.00  bu.  Sudan  Grass  15c.  lb. 
Alfalfa  $9.95  bu.  Have  high  quality  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  &  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an  absolute  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  specialize  in  grass  and  field  seeds. 
Located  to  save  you  money  and  give  quick  service.  We 
expect  higher  prices-Buy  now  and  save  big  money,  Send 
today  for  our  money-saving  Seed  Guide,  explainsall-fre* 

American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept,6l5,  Chicago,  HU 


SEED  OATS 

Test  36  to  38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
SEED  CORN.  Med.  Red,  Maimnotli,  Alsike,  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover  and  l  imotliy  Seed.  Get  our  circular 
and  prices  before  buying:.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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Do  your  crops 
brin^  top  prices? 


The  best  grades  of  any  crop  fetch  the  big  prices. 
Intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  not  only 
increase  your  yield  per  acre,  but  will  better  the 
grade.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
found  a  yield  of  8.4  bushels  of  wheat,  with  49% 
shrunken  kernels  when  no  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used,  while  the  yield  was  28.33  bushels  with 
only  16%  shrunken  when  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Potatoes  are  larger  and  more 
mealy,  and  corn  is  better  filled  out  and  the  kernels 
larger,  when  suitable  commercial  fertilizer  is  added. 
Royster’s  fertilizers  represent  40  years  experience 
in  furnishing  properly  balanced  plant  food  for  the 
various  crops.  They  merit  your  confidence.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  the  true  story  of  fertilizer.  Write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

Field  '^sfed  Tvrfi/tzers 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

CUTS  DOWN  FEED  DILLS 


A  ton  of  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  will  grow  on  the  aver-  ^ 
age,  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay.  I 

Two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  are  equivalent,  in  feeding  value, 
to  two  tons  of  bran. 

Use  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  to  grow  good  clover  hay 
and  cut  down  your  feed  bills  — 

AND  DON’T  FORGET- 

These  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  have  put  two  tons  of 
Plant  Roots -t— Fertilizer  Material  —  into  your  soil.  This  is 
why  you  get  better  crops  following  clover. 


I 


.JCALCITE  BRAND~L- 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  9  9%  PURE 


MICHIGAN  "  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly  cashed  and 
dried  before  pulnjerizing.  It  contains  no  foreign  njoaste  material  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  over  gg%  Carbonate. 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largtst  AgTiiultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  World.  Capacity/  /800  tons  per  day. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklets, 


It  tells  an 
about  lime. 


THE 

SOLVAY 
PROCESS 
COMPANY 
Syracuse, 
N.  Y 


Fertilizer  Foresight 

Early  Buying  the  Only  Safe  Way 


PAUL  WORK 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land 

The  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  proTid. 

ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  m  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


NO  permanent  pro¬ 
gram  for  maintain¬ 
ing  soil  fertility  can  be  built  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  alone  —  unless  we 
except  the  muck  soils,  which  con¬ 
sist  largely  of 
decaying  v  e  g  e  - 
table  matter.  On 
the  other  hand, 
the  increasing 
scarcity  of  man¬ 
ure  has  led  the 
commercial  vege¬ 
table  grower  t(7 
depend  more  and 
more  upon  the 
concentrat- 
ed  plant  foods 
for  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  With  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  with 
seeds,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  out 
requirements  well 
in  advance  and  to  place  oi’ders  early. 
In  this  way  the  gardener  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  more  thoughtful  planning, 
of  ability  to  get  just  what  he  wants, 
and  of  a  more  favorable  position  for 
securing  price  concessions.  If  one  waits 
till  planting  time,  he  must  use  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  available  in  a  nearby 
town.  If  the  local  dealer  has  4-8-7 
and  he  wants  4-12-4,  he  is  “out  of 
luck.”  The  early  buyer  is  able  to  as¬ 
semble  his  needs  into  one  large  order, 
and  he  has  time  to  correspond  regard¬ 
ing  prices  and  sources.  There  is  time 
also  to  join  a  buying  pool,  or  for  sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  to  get  together  and 
order  a  solid  carload  of  assorted  items, 
so  saving  in  both  price  and  freight. 

Fertilizer  buying  is  easier  than  seed 
buying.  The  value  and  adaptation  of 
the  different  varieties  are  more  defi¬ 
nitely  known.  After  a  few  years  of 
expei'ience  and  consultation  with  neigh¬ 
bors  and  specialists,  one  can  build  a 
fairly  definite  program  for  his  own 
land  and  'crops,  though,  of  course,  some 
quotations  will  remain  unanswered. 

Home  mixing  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  vegetable  men  on  account 
of  the  saving  in  cost  and  because  it  is 
thus  possible  to  know  not  only  the 
analysis,  but  also  the  sources. 

Food  for  Cabbage  Thought 

Three  dispatches  do  not  make  a  mar¬ 
ket,  but  three  items  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Packer  for  January  27,  throw 
some  light  on  the  close  of  the  late  cab¬ 
bage  deal  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
The  first  reports  advances  at  shipping 
points  of  $10  per  ton  in  the  former 
State,  adding  that  the  total  of  remain¬ 
ing  stock  probably  amounts  to  225 
cars,  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  operators.  Two  reports  from 
New  York  conflict  slightly,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  one  writer  is  a  little  more  of  an 
optiiuist  than  the  other.  Advance  in 
loading  point  prices  to  $15  or  $18  has 
encouraged  shipments  and  supplies 
seem  liberal.  Shrinkage  this  year  has 
been  heavier,  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  stock  being  overripe  at  storage 
time.  The  average  is  said  to  be  close 
to  25  per  cent,  with  the  range  from 
15  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  the  15  per  cent  man  ‘might  make 
money  and  the  30  per  cent  man  lose. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  men  and 
between  the  sort  of  storage  conditions 
which  they  provide.  It  is  expected  that 
present  prices  will  bring  about  fairly 
rapid  movement  of  remaining  stock. 

Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  , 
Growers,  Inc. 

Wide  publicity  has  been  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers,  Inc.  This  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  cooperative  which  has  come  into 
existence  through  the  effoi’ts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Since 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  fields  find  much 
in  common  in  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems,  the  project  was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  both  groups.  The  new  concern 
has  taken  over,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
the  North  American  Fruit  Exchange, 
which  has  maintained  a  national  selling 
organization  for  the  past  12  years. 
The  new  organization  is  to  handle  car- 
lots  for  local  cooperatives  and  large 
individual  growers. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Many  growers  and 
seedsmen  are  offering 
Washington  Asparagus  seed  and  plants. 
This  variety  was  originat.;d  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Norton  while  he  was  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  work  was  done  at  Concord, 
Mass.  It  takes  some  years  to  try  out 
a  strain  of  asparagus;  also  pollen  is 
carried  by  wind  for  long  distances. 
Hence  it  is  well  for  the  buyer  to  be 
sure  that  the  stock  offered  is  genuine 
and  that  its  purity  has  been  properly 
safeguarded. 

Watering  the  Young-  Plants 

Recently  attention  was  called  to  the 
part  which  the  character  of  the  soil 
plays  in  regulating  the  water  supply 
of  young  plants  growing  in  green¬ 
house  or  frame.  After  all,  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  man  at  the  end 
of  the  hose.  This  gentleman  has  the 
opportunity  to  advance .  or  retard 
gi’owth,  to  discourage  damping  off  and 
to  encourage  hardening.  His  eyes  must 
be  wide  open  to  see  the  weather,  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  plants 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  general  rule  calls  for  morning 
watering.  This  gives  the  plants  chance 
to  recover  from  the  shock  and  chill, 
and  it  permits  the  surface  of  the  soil 
to  dry  off  somewhat  before  night.  High 
temperature  and  abundant  moisture 
are  two  factors  that  greatly  favor  the 
damping-off  fungi  which  attack  the 
stems  of  young  plants  at  the  base.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  watering  may  be  necessary 
after  plants  have  become  large,  when 
strong  sunshine  makes  the  demand 
especially  heavy.  In  cloudy  weather 
small  plants  may  often  go  for  several 
days  without  water. 

The  skilled  hand  at  watering  soon 
senses  the  need  of  the  plants  much  as 
he  does  his  own  needs.  As  he  moves  * 
along  with  his  hose,  he  is  conscious 
that  the  seedlings  at  the  edge  of  the  flat 
or  bed  are  a  trifle  smaller,  or  that  cer¬ 
tain  spots  of  soil  dry  out  a  bit  more 
quickly  than  others.  His  seeing  eye 
catches  these  differences,  and  his  guid¬ 
ing  hand  supplies  the  extra  need  long 
before  it  could  be  discerned  by  the  visi¬ 
tor.  Thus  the  plantman  makes  every 
condition  as  perfectly  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then,  in  watering,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  adjustments  here 
and  there  throughout  bed  or  house  that 
could  never  be  controlled  by  tempera¬ 
ture,  soil  or  ventilation.  The  result 
is  not  only  excellence,  but  also  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  finished  plants. 

Foreign  Apples  Hurt  Danish 
Orchardists 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington 
states  that  farmers  in  Denmark  are 
taking  out  their  orchards  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  more  profitable  crops. 
Southern  European  apples,  added  to 
competition  from  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  have  made  it  unprofitable  for 
the  Danes  even  to  pick  their  crop,  it 
is  said. 

The  fruit  growers  of  British  South 
Africa  claim  they  can  supply  all  the 
big  markets  of  the  world  with  fresh 
fruits  in  the  middle  of  our  winter  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  refrigerator 
steamers  to  carry  them.  The  African 
fruits  arrive  in  England  when  other 
fresh  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  plums, 
nectarines  and  melons  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  In  1921,  806,891  boxes  were 
shipped  from  Cape  Town. 

Honey  Producers  Looking  Toward 
Export  Market 

Interest  is  being  shown  by  New  York 
State  honey  producers  in  export  outlets 
for  honey  in  Europe.  A  recent  Can¬ 
adian  government  trade  repoi’t  states 
that  in  1920  Great  Britain  received 
6,302,100  pounds  of  honey  from  foreign 
countries,  of  which  1,900,100  pounds 
came  from  Chile  and  7,716  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  considerable 
production  of  honey  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself. 

British  imports  of  honey  are  inva¬ 
riably  packed  in  barrels,  kegs  or  tins. 
Popular  packages  are  the  300-pound 
barrel  and  the  150-pound  keg.  Most 
of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
honey  is  received  in  cases  containing 
two  tins,  each  holding  ,  five  gallons  (60 
pounds).  This  honey  is  imported  mainly 
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HOOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can^ 
now  sell  Excel)  Metal  ' 
Roofingr,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
Bq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  $4.30._  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Rooflng,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  I  os 

Don't  buy  Roofing:,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


$1000  Gets  200-Acre  Farm 

Income,  $1,000;  8  cows  and  team,  tools.  Implements,  100 
bu.  oats,  .lO  bu.  potatoes,  fodder  Included  if  taken  soon ; 
any  farmer  would  appi'eciate  the  location,  on  improved 
road,  close  R.It.  town,  city  markets;  100  acres  machine- 
worked  tields,  part  river-bottom  land;  alfalfa  does  well; 
40-cow  pasture,  woven  wire  fences;  estimated  1,000  cords 
wood,  timber;  variety  fruit;  splendid  2-story  7-room 
house,  running  water;  70-ft.  concrete  basement  barn,  silos, 
stable,  garage,  piggery,  poultry  house.  To  settle  affairs 
$5,800  takes  all,  only  $1,000  needed.  Details  and  photo  page 
110,  Catalog — Bargains  33  States.  Copy  free. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

150  R  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You 


'S 


It  ia  SQ  different  from  all  others.*  It  tells  of  Ford’s 
Sound  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Bulbs,  which  customers 
say  make  Best  and  Biggest  Crops.  Reasonable 
prices,  high  vitality  and  purity.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Write  .today  for 
your  copy.  If  friends  are  Interested,  send  their 
names  and  addresess. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY.  Box  2,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Free 


Seed  for  test- 
inf.  Wonder- 
fm  White  An¬ 
nual  Sweet 
Clover.  Most 
prod  a  e  tl  V  e 
crop  known. 
Blf  na  o  n  ey 
la  frowing 
Hnbam. 


Every  farmer  should  know  about  It. 
Don’t  delay.  Our  seeds  nor'tksra 

f Town,  recloaned  and  ertified.  Abso- 
utely  dependable.  Nothing  better. 
Our  price  lowest  yet.  Write  for  free 
sample,  6^p.  catalog  and  circular  ds- 
aeribing  this  wonderful  crop.  Have 
Clover.  Timothy,  Sweet  Clover,  etc.  i 

American  Field  Seed  Co.. 
Dept.  1015  Chicago,  III. 


^‘VICTORY  PLANTS” 

TREES.  SHRUBS.  VINES,  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERS.  BEAUTIFUL, 
HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE 

100 Everbearing  and  100  Gibson  Strawberry  plants,  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.00.  1  Spirea  or  two  Concord  grape  vines  free 
with  each  order  for  $4.00  or  over,  25  choice  mixed 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  $1.00  postpaid.  1000  choice  Strawberry 
plants  our  selection  for  $3.50.  12  Concord  grape  vines, 
postpaid  for  $1.00.  1000  fine  Concord  grape  vines  for 
Mp.OO.  Bargains  in  Peach  and  Cherry  trees.  Live  and  Let 
Live  prices  on  everything  to  plant,  B’ree  catalogue, 
worth  seeing  too.  Order  now. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY  AUtgan,  Mkh..  Box  Z 
New 

,  Whits  , 

I  Annual  I 
I  Swsst 
Clover 


Big 

J  Money  . 
I  Growing  I 
1  Hubsm 


1  Every  farmer  should  know 
I  about  Hubam.  Our  seed  rscIeaBod 
I  and  certified,  absolutely  dependable 
I  Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  for  FF 
I  SAMPLES  and  116-page  catalog^- 
I  scribing  this  wonderful  crop.  Wa 
I  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  seeds 


sble. 

I&B  II  for  ^ 

Testing 


A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  1015  Clarintfa,  Iowa 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  as 
,  ,  ,  efBcient  as  glass 

for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  25,  Bladen,  Neb. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Greatly  reduced  price,.  Di¬ 
rect  to  Planters.  No  agents. 
Peaches,  apples,  p^rs,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  nuts,  pecans,  mulberries.  Orna- 
Bental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  64  page  catalog. 
TES.VESSKE  XtRSERY  (0.,  Box  119,  ('levelaiid,  Tenn. 


450.000 


200  varieties  .Also  Grapes, Small  Fruits, etc. Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptivf 
pricelist  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  Pf  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Field  selected  rack  ilriod  98%  gorminatioii  Improved 
tnampion  Yellow  Dent  Seed  i'orn  at  $2.50  per  hu.shel  on 
the  ear.  Klpens  in  about  125  days  and  an  enormous 
Wider.  Has  averaged  over  130  bushels  shelled  corn  to  tlie 

acre.  W.  W.  WEI  MAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

ASTERS  White,  Lavender,  Rose,  lOc 

My  1923  Asier  and  Flower  Seed  List  mailed  FREE 
with  each  order.  Write  today. 

MTHUR  brown.  Aster  Grower,  MARlEm,  N.  Y. 

Feach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  datalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
y'bKN  XCRSERY  &  SEED  HOCSK  SENEYA,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw'- 
oerry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry- 
Mrseradisb  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifford  Hall,  Reid's  Grove,  Md.,  R.  No.l 

strawberry— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties; 
Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
^IAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN.  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 

iSTRAWRFRRY  pi  ants  per  1000.  History  and 

SrVo  rLAMIO,  valuable  illustrated  book 

Qu  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery.  Blerrill,  Hick. 

Hard  Wopd.  Unleached,  $13.00 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


,W00D  ASHES 


POTATOF^  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Six  Weeks,  Queen, 
nxULJ  King,  Robu,  Russet.  Others.  C.W.Ford.Fishers.N.Y. 

SEED  POTATnP^  Dibble’s  Russet  and  No.  9. 

rUIAlUES  Burton  N.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

CERTIPikd  seed  potatoes,  pure  strain  brand, 

••B.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 

4%,  •  • 


by  brokerage  and  merchant  firms,  from 
whom  the  wholesalers  and  blenders 
purchase  their  supplies  and  repack  in 
glass  receptacles. 

The  value  of  honey  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sample,  and  important  factors 
are  whiteness  of  appearance  and 
flavour,  which  should  be  delicate  and 
free  from  strong  influence,  like  pep¬ 
permint. 


DWARF  TREES  NOT  PEACTICAL 

Dwarf  apples  have  a  certain  appeal 
for  the  amateur  fruit  grower  and  for 
the  home  garden,  but  they  have  no  place 
in  commercial  orchards  in  our  Eastern 
States.  It  is  true  that  dwarf  trees  have 
many  advantages,  aside  from  their 
small  size,  which  consumes  little  garden 
space,  and  the  amateur  may  find  them 
to  his  liking.  Even  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  varieties,  however,  are  weak  and 
they  are  not  adapted  for  large  plantings. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  hoped  that 
dwarf  varieties  could  be  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  success  and  repeated  efforts  in 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  possibilities  of 
tbeir  use,  but  the  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  as  one  authority,  has 
shown  that  dwai'f  apples  cannot  be 
made  a  commercial  project  on  farms. 
For  a  very  small  orchard  or  in  the 
garden,  however,  the  dwarf  apples  make 
possible  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  than 
if  standard  size  trees  were  grown.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  attractive  ornamen¬ 
tals,  if  properly  cared  for,  and  so  add  to 
their  usefulness  for  home  planting. 

Varieties  Not  Different 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  dwarf 
apples  are  of  different  varieties  and 
characteristics  than  our  standard  sorts, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The 
dwarf  trees  are  merely  those  which 
have  been  made  to  grow  smaller  than 
normal  trees  of  the  same  variety,  and, 
although  generally  lacking  hardiness, 
they  may  be  fully  as  healthy  and  may 
produce  fruit  of  the  same  size  and 
quality  as  their  bigger  brothers.  The 
dwarfing  is  usually  accomplished  by 
grafting  scions  or  cuttings  from  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  on  some  root  stock  which 
dwarfs  the  top. 

To  secure  true  dwarfs,  summer  prun¬ 
ing  is  usually  necessary  in  addition. 
The  standard  scions  grafted  on  so-called 
Doucin  and  French  Paradise  stocks 
usually  produce  a  good  dwarf  and  these 
stocks  are  now  widely  used.  Trees 
grown  on  the  French  Paradise  stock 
are  true  dwarfs,  while  those  of  the 
Doucin  stock  are  only  half  dwarfs.  It 
is  true  that  the  dwarf  apples  bear 
slightly  earlier  than  standard  sorts,  but 
not^  enough  so  to  make  them  any  more 
desirable  commercially. 


PLAYS  FOR  RURAL  PEOPLE 

A  new  style  of  play  is  here  for  coun¬ 
try  audiences.  The  city-made  plays, 
like  the  city-made  school  books,  are 
passing.  A  new  type  for  both  have 
come.  When  several  years  ago  there 
was  published  a  three-act  play  called 
“Between  Two  Lives,”  there  was  ush¬ 
ered  in  a  new  form  of  drama  and  a 
new  era  of  play  acting  for  dramatic 
expression  in  the  country  that  will  have 
far-reaching  results.  The  wonderful 
success  of  this  play  on  the  amateur 
stage  has  led  to  the  production  of  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  that  now 
makes  it  possible  for  every  country  dis¬ 
trict  to  have  its  dramatic  club  for  the 
entertainment  of  its  own  people,  inter¬ 
preting  the  life  and  manners  of  farm 
people  that  leads  to  elevation,  farm 
contentment  and  the  glory  of  the  farm 
home.  Following  the  publication  of 
“Between  Two  Lives”  has  come  an¬ 
other  worthy  pioneer,  “The  Cross  Roads 
Meetin’  House,”  a  three-act  play  that 
presents  the  problems  of  the  church  in 
rural  communities,  pleasingly  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  interpreting  the  life  and 
characteristics  centering  about  the  his¬ 
toric  communities  of  rural  America. 
Two  other  pleasing  one-act  plays  with 
a  country  flavor  and  high  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  are  “Don’t”  and  “The  Will.” 


He  Gives  You  Service — He  gets  paid 
for  it,  the  man  who  brings  the  world 
to  your  dooi’,  but  a  good  word  acknowl¬ 
edging  service  never  goes  amiss.  Get 
to  know  your  mail  carrier  by  his  first 
name. 


iipi 

llili. 


Buys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

/or  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
value?  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wallpaper 
in  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

this  Wall  Paper  BooJ^FRE  E 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1 923.0.  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Mont^omersr  Ward  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITV 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL. 


Jim  Brown 


Has 


Bigger  Savings  Than  Ever 


,  Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roof  i  ngj 

I’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 
I’m  breaking  all  records  this  year  for 
overwhelming  values.  My  FACTORY 
PRICES.  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 
Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Yes,  I  pay  the  frelRht.  You  pay 
only  factory  prices—!  ship  di¬ 
rect  from  my  3  big  factories 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  Memphis,'Tenn., 
also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


FREE 


Saved  $58.43 

"Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly;  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  lOMc  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  7Bc  per  spool  on  barb  wire 
making  $58.43  saving  in  all." 
E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Miss. 

Saved  $50 

"The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  $60.00  in  cost.’’ 

H.  O.  PEARCE. 

Brazil,  Ind. 


My  big  new 
BARGAIN 

BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double 
Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double 
Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  Posts;  Barb 
Wire;  Asphalt  Roofing;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don’t  miss  these  amazing 
cut-prices.  Send  postcard  or  letter  for  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  3014, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Greatest  Paper 
Bargains/y? 


as 


t  Ixidep^^T**! 


M.W.P.CO, 

iea» 


_  :  SORE 

T5oct  youuco^y 
•INWC  iUYINGWAUMKRORMmT 


FREE 


America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  MAT/OMAJi  R£PVrAT/0/V 

This  old  reliable  Wail  Paper  house  announces  to  its  friends  that 
the  1923-24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  for  your  copy — you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

4c,  Sc,  6c>..7c,  8c,  9c,  10c,  up  to  35c 

Independent  guarantee  protect*  you.  Over  450.000  sausfied 
Customer$ 

Window  Shadoa— So  nitas— Brushes— Tools 
Paints  and  Varnishes— at  Factory  Prices. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  D  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

|gg[WoHd's  Largest  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mad  Order  House. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  lOO  ACTUAL 


10  Cents 


worth  oi  common 
kerosene  or  coal  oil 
will  keep  this  Sun- 
ray  lamp  or  lantern 
in  operation  for  30 
houre.  Produces 
300  candle  power  of 
the  purest,  whitest  and 
best  light  known  to 
science.  Nothing  to  wear; 


simple;  safe;  IS  Days’  Trial, 


No 

Wicks 

toTrIm 

No 

Smoko 

No 

Smell 


FREE 

Lantern 


As  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  offer,  we  will  give 
you  a  300  Candle  Power 
Sunray  Lantern  FREE 
with  the  first  purchase 
of  a  Sanray  Lamp. 
Lights  up  the  yard  or  bam  like  a  search  light. 
W^rife  today  for  full  information  and  agency 
proposition. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  90-62  Chicago.  III. 


SVHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide| 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  2  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IH. 
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This  Self-Feed 

Saves  You  Money 

The  1923  improvements  on  the  Papec’s 
“powerful  compression”  Self-Feed  make  it  a 
better-than-ever  Ensilage  Cutter.  This  Self¬ 
feed  saves  you  money— does  the  work  of  the 
men  at  the  feeding  table  and  does  it  better. 

You  can  buy  this  new  and  improved  Cutter, 
backed  by  the  Papec  Guarantee,  at  a  new 
low  price.  The  simple  design,  tremendous 
production  and  specialized  machinery  make 
this  possible. 


THROWS 
AND  BLOWS 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Our  Farmers’  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  help  you  find  and  stop  the  money  leaks. 
It  contains  50  pages  arranged  for  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crops  and  breeding 
records,  cash  account,  etc.  Write  us,  telling 
the  size  of  silo  you  own,  or  intend  to  buy, 
and  mention  your  dealer’s  name  and  address.  We 
will  mail  you  this  Account  Book  free,  also  the 
1923  Papec  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1 1 1  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

46  Distribvtinii  Homes  enable  Papeo 
dealer*  to  aive  tirom.pt  service. 


Ensilage  Cutter  iil 

SAVES  ONE  MAN 
_ 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  Unadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 
Send  for  big 
new  catalog 
UNADILLA  Silo  Co. 

Box  ^ 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


_ _ U.  uurwuio. 

NEWiSUTTERFLy  ea^aoteed 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worE 

Sauship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eiaae  up  to 
o.  g  snown  bere;  aold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  . 

and  on  a  plan  wberoby  they  earn  their  own  eoei  I 
and  more  by  wbat  they  save.  Ppatal  brinaa  b  ree  ! 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 

iftnrtAavfl  IDonoy.  ' 

ALBAUBH-DOVERCO.  2172  MaraballBI.  CMaaga 


LABEL 


New  York  Farm  News 

Senate  Acts  Favorably  on  the  Coliseum 


The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  making 
the  term  of  Governor  four  years;  also 
to  amend  the  Constitution  establishing 
a  Budget  System  in  the  State. 

In  the  joint  session  of  Senate  and 
Assembly,  William  Bondy  of  New  York 
was  reelected  as  regent  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  Thomas 
Monroe  of  Camillius  was  elected  as 
member  of  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  from  the  5th  Judicial  District. 


mixed  colors,  40  @  43c;  hogs,  dressed, 
$9  @  10;  hogs  (live),  $7.50(5)8.00; 
dressed  calves,  $16;  live  poultry,  21  @ 
23c;  dressed  roosters,  24  @  26c;  wheat, 
$1.60  a  bushel.  The  storms  during  the 
past  three  weeks  have  been  the  most 
severe  in  Genesee  County  for  many 
years  past. — ^J.  E.  B. 


COLISEUM  NECESSARY 

AS  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  bill  to  appropriate 
money  with  which  to  build  a  coliseum 
has  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  Assembly  to  do  the 
same. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has 
worked  hard  for  over  two  months  to 
bring  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress  to  Syracuse. 
When  we  were  convinced  that  without 
a  coliseum  these  two  great  expositions 
might  go  elsewhere,  we  decided  to  lend 
our  support  to  get  a  coliseum  built  in 
time  to  clinch  these  expositions  for  New 
York  State. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Ontario  Co. — We  are  having  lots  of 
snow  and  cold  weather  this  winter. 
There  are  lots  of  auctions  and  things 
are  selling  fairly  well.  Some  farm  im¬ 
plements  are  go¬ 
ing  quite  cheap. 

Pigs  and  sheep 
are  high  and 
scarce.  Horses 
are  low  in  price 
and  cows  are 
holding  f  a  ir  1  y 
steady — H.  D.  S. 

Chautauqua 
Co. — During  the 
second  week  in 
February  we 
had  the  coldest 
snap  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  We  have 
been  having  a 
great  ice  weath¬ 
er,  but  not  many 
farmers  are  put¬ 
ting  up  a  supply 
of  ice  against  the 

hot  weather  o  f  - 

next  summer. 

An  ice  house  is  something  quite  un¬ 
known  in  this  community.  The  dairy¬ 
men  would  rather  have  their  milk  re¬ 
jected  at  the  condensery  and  then  kick 
at  the  Borden  Company  for  rejecting 
perfectly  good  milk.  Milk  and  fuel  are 
about  the  only  farm  products  that  are 
bringing  satisfactory  prices.  Wood  is 
selling  in  nearby  towps  from  $3.50  to 
$5  a  cord.  If  it  were  not  for  timber, 
many  fanners  would  find  it  pretty  hard 
to  pay  taxes. — A.  J.  N.  * 

Genesee  Co. — The  towns  of  Stafford 
and  Batavia  are  covered  with  nearly 
two  feet  of  snow.  It  is  an  excellent 
protection  for  wheat,  which  in  many 
cases  suffered  fi’om  frosts  and  dry 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  The  State  Road  from  Leroy 
to  Batavia  has  been  cleared  for  auto 
travel.  From  there  on  to  Pembroke 
there  is  much  snow  to  be  removed.  The 
country  roads  in  the  country  are  still 
full  of  snow,  and  sorne  of  them  have 
been  impassable  for  some  time.  Many 
farmers  are  complaining  because  prices 
are  still  below  cost  of  production.  _  On 
the  Batavia  market  potatoes  are  bi'ing- 
ing  40  to '60c  a  bushel;  cabbage,  $13  a 
ton;  beans,  $7  per  cwt.;  yellow  eyes, 
$6  per  cwt.;  hay,  $8(5)11  a  ton’;  al¬ 
falfa,  $10;  liutter,  46  47c ;  eggs, 


ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 

The  campaign  for  Farm  Bureau 
members  now  in  progress  in  Broome 
(ijounty  has  netted  up  to  date  457  mem¬ 
bers.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
farmers  have  been  visited  by  the  two 
canvassers  in  the  field.  - 

A  veterinarian  has  been  engaged  to 
test  cows  in  this  county  for  tubercu¬ 
losis.  The  work 
■  will  be  commenc- 

- -  ed  at  once.  The 

testing,  while  not 
compulsory  u  n  - 
der  the  law,  is 
urged  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  committee  in 
charge  of  the 
work. 

Fourteen  G.  L. 
F.  agencies  have 
been  established 
in  Broome  Coun¬ 
ty  as  follows: 
Charles  Peters, 
Castle  Creek; 
Tymeson  Bros., 
Maine;  Floyd  R. 
Allen,  Sanitaria 
Springs ;  D.  S. 

_  Wakeman,  V  e  s  - 

.  tal;  A.  II.  Whit¬ 
aker,  Bingham¬ 
ton;  Frank  Warner,  Tunnel;  Floyd 
Bell,  Windsor;  A.  L.  Meeker,  West 
Windsor;  Ed,  Hartz,  East  Windsor; 
W.  R.  Faulkner,  Kirkwood;  J.  R.  Har- 
shaw,  Chenango  Forks;  E.  S.  Haver, 
Killawag;  Wilder  Milling  Co.,  Chenan¬ 
go  Forks;  Tri-county  Mills,  Deposit. 

Lack  of  hired  men  is  hampering 
many  farmers  in  their  winter  work  of 
wood  cutting,  ice  gathering  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  find 
reliable  help.  The  shops  at  Endicott 
swallow  all  the  young  men  and  women 
up,  and  after  a  time  they  will  wish  they 
had  stuck  to  the  faiTn. 

A  meeting  of  representative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc., 
was  held  in  Binghamton,  January  8,  to 
arrange  for  the  showing  of  films  de¬ 
scriptive  of  League  work.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this 
work. — E,  L.  V. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

While  the  financial  condition  of 
farmers  is  anything  but  satisfactory, 
a  change  in  the  general  feeliqg  is  be¬ 
coming  apparent.  There  is  more  op¬ 
timism  being  expressed  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  at  milk  stations,  stoi-es,  and  other 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  Si.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Here  are  the  junior  project  scholarship  winners  who  completed  their 
first  winter  course  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  last 
week.  The  second  from  the  left  is  Raymond  Phillips  of  (Ontario  County, 
who  won  the  American  Agriculturist  Calf  Club  Scholarship.  The  others 
are  winners  of  scholarships  sponsored  by  the  New  Yorlc  State  Banker  s 
Association.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Charles  Walls,  Nassau  County; 
Melvin  Dewey,  Delaware  County;  Everette  Hall,  Oswego  County;  and 

Charles  Potter,  Delaware  County 


After 
30  Days 

Free  Trial 


Th«  Bolarian 
Melotte  Sera* 
rator  —with 
the  wonderful 
Self  •  Balaoc- 
inff  Bowl.  No 
other  like  It. 


SO  days  free  tnal— then,  if 
Mtliflnd,  only  17.60  and  n  few 
easy  payments  —  AND—  thn 
wonderful  Belgian  Melotta 
Separator  in  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

CataloB  tells  all— iwite. 

Caution! 

shown  that  vibration  of 
ths  bowl  eanses  cream 
uicutef  The  Melotte  bowl 
is  Belf-bcUancing.  Positively 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 

Can’t  remix  cream  with  milk. 

The  Melotte  has  won  tii 
Grand  and  International 
Pt^ee.  1 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat* 

alog  containing  full  description 
of  tnia  wonderful  cream  aepwator 
and  the  story  of  H.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  Inventor.  Don’t  buy  any  sep¬ 
arator  until  you  have  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  d<^ 
tails  of  our  16-year  sruarantee  which 
Is  infinitely  stronaerthan 

arator  auaraotee.  Write  TODAY,  < 

The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  B.  Babeon,U.S.M8T?s 
DopLeOeC.  2843W.t9th8«roet,  Chicago,  III,  j 


Run*  SO  easily, 

bowl  roins  £4  min* 
vte»  after  yon  stop 
cranking  unless  yon 
.apply  brake.  No 
other  separator 
needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is  Borc«* 
lain  lined. 


GLOBE— 

the  perfect 

SILO 

The  exclusive  GLOBE  ex¬ 
tension  roof  gives  the 
GLOBE  Silo  greater  storage 
capacity  per  diameter  and 
height  than  any  other  silo. 
Patent  locking  doors  and 
adjustable  door  frame  as¬ 
sure  air-tight  connections — ■ 
absolutely  prevent  spoilage. 
Swelling  or  shrinking  taken 
care  of  by  hoops  easily  ad¬ 
justed  from  ladder.  Combi¬ 
nation  door  fasteners  and 
ladder  rungs  give  greatest 
convenience  and  a  c  c  e  s  - 
sibility. 

Only  carefully  selected  Canadian 
spruce  and  Oregon  flr  are  used. 
Metal  parts  made  of  the  highest-grade  malleable  iron 
and  steel.  Ruggedly  built  to  give  lasting  satisfaction. 
Prices:  $3.00  per  ton  capacity  up,  according  to  size. 
Write  TO-DAY  for  catalog  and  agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  105,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  Catalogue 

SPROUL  MFC.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  realty 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  \\  ire  Fence— inter¬ 
woven —Painted  Green  —  Red — or  Plain — made  mi 
or  4  ft.  heights. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Can  make  prompt  shipment.  Write  for  prices 
and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N. 


twyforOneMan 


f  o  pull  large  stumps,  trees,  or  hedge.  One  man  can  pull  6^ 
tumps  in  three  hours.  No  horses.no  help  required.  Shippea 
set  up.  ready  to  work.  Built  into  sturdy  wheelbarrow  iraine 
lor  easy  moving.  Write  lor  catalogue  and  prices 

MARTINSON  MFC.  CO. 

J203  Lincoln  Building  $10.00  dowll 

Duluth,  Minnesota  O"' >“  P 


DAY 

MONEY fiAC 

^TRIAU.  ^  , 


t  Write  for  Special  Low 
and  FREE  Engine  Bookl 

iSnaAtrae't.''**'  onawa.  Kana.  » 
54.H  Magee  Bldg.,  PittsburgntFa,. 
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meeting  places  than  has  been  the  case 
for  over  two  years.  The  decision  of  Ref¬ 
eree  Merwin  establishing  the  legality 
of  cooperative  marketing  of  milk  has 
created  much  comment,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  an  effect  on  the  number  of 
withdrawals  from  the  Cooperative  dur¬ 
ing  this  month.  The  general  feeling 
now  prevailing  seems  to  be  that  there 
will  not  be  nearly  the  withdrawals 
that  was  forecast  in  the  summer  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 

A  thaw  in  January  brought  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  relieve  in  many  cases 
the  water  shortage,  and  raised  the 
ponds  and  creeks  enough  to  permit  ice 
cutting,  which  is  now  in  full  swing. 
Ice  ranges  from  12  to  20  inches  and  is 
of  fairly  good  quality.  Unusually  high 
gales  have  kept  the  roads  drifted  full, 
causing  the  railroads  much  trouble 
and  making  it  impossible  for  busses  on 
the  rural  routes  to  operate  ^t  times. 
An  11-ton  outfit,  consisting  of  a  plow 
10  feet  in  heighth  mounted  on  a  truck, 
has  been  giving  good  service  on  a  75- 
mile  route. 

Oats  are  moving  slowly  at  50  cents. 
The  hay  market  is  sketchy,  with  few 
sales  and  prices  ranging  from  $10  for 
lower  grades  to  $15  as  the  very  top 
figure.  Not  many  potatoes  being  of¬ 
fered.  Cash  prices  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs  run  from  45  cents  down.  Chicken 
thieves  have  raided  many  roosts. 
Woodlot  owners  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  market  brought  by  the  fuel 
shortage,  and  are  selling  their  wood  in 
stove  cords.  Prices-  are  $5  to  $6.50, 
delivered. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  the  well- 
liked  Schoharie  farmer,  with  his  whim¬ 
sical  style  of  address  that  cannot  be 
imitated,  has  been  speaking  at  commu¬ 
nity  meetings  held  under  the  direction 
of  local  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and 
Grange  committees.  At  two  places 
men  drove  long  distances  to  “see  if  he 
looks  like  his  picture  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  whether  he  talks  as 
good  as  he  writes.” — W.  I.  R. 

Franklin  Co. — Farmers  are  busy 
putting  up  their  ice  and  cutting  wood, 
which  has  been  selling  for  $3.50  a  cord, 
delivered.  Cows  are  freshening  now 
and  the  milk  supply  is  considerably 
increased  at  our  local  plants.  Dairy¬ 
men  were  much  more  satisfied  with  the 
prices  paid  for  December  milk  than  in 
many  months.  It  is  believed  that  most 
farmers  in  Franklin  County  will  stay 
with  the  League  again  this  year,  with 
some  new  ones  to  come  in.  Most  farm 
produce  is  low  in  price.  Potatoes  40c, 
oats  55c,  wheat  $1.25,  hay  $18,  eggs 
40c,  beef  5  to  8c,  hogs  15%  to  16c. 
— H.  T.  J. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.— The  ice  harvest  is 
in  full  swing.  There  will  be  very  few 
withdrawals  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Not  all  of  the  members  are 
satisfied  as  yet,  but  are  looking  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  in  the  future.  Eggs  are  very 
plentiful  and  are  bringing  45c.  Hay  is 
holding  out  fairly  well.  We  have  had 
lots  of  snow,  and  the  weather  is  cold. 
Roads  are  being  kept  open  fairly  well, 
making  auto  traffic  possible, — H.  S.  H. 


LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  GROWERS 
HAVE  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

The  Long  Island  Duck  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  started  its  spring 
shipping  with  nearly  3,000  live  ducks 
in  January.  Although  market  prices  of 
other  live  ducks  have  fluctuated  con¬ 
tinually  the  Long  Island  Association 
have  been  able  to  keep  a  fairly  even 
price  during  the  entire  year  by  superior 
quality  and  oi’derly  marketing.  Their 
own  representatives  in  the  market  has 
.^gauged  the  demand  daily  and  had  com- 
'plete  control  over  quantity  shipped  by 
members  and  the  price.  Their  policy 
has  been  to  send  each  week  just  what  the 
market  would  clean  up,  regardless  of 
inducements  offered  by  buyers.  The 
standards  of  grading  of  the  Association 
are  very  rigid.  Scientific  feeding  has 
largely  eliminated  shrinkage.  They  es¬ 
timate  their  crop  this  year  at  2,000,000 
head,  of  which  about  300,000  will  be 
shipped  alive. 


Kicked  from  the  Chaff 

It  is  just  as  important  to  hustle  when 
marketing  as  when  growing  the  crop. 

J(c  Ht  * 

Disking  in  the  manure  before  plowing 
helps  to  assimilate  it  with  the  soil. 

*  *  * 

The  hen  will  go  to  the  bam  to  lay 
because  she  finds  there  a  soft  bunch  of 

hay. 


OKSEJ 


Important 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  WHEEL 


Every  oil  cook  stove  equip¬ 
ped  with  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burners  has  one  in- 
terchangeableQiant  Chim¬ 
ney  which  makes  any 
standard  Lorain  Burner  a 
Super-heating  Qiant  Bur¬ 
ner — an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  Oil  Cook  Stove 
Construction. 


Read  the  ‘*Lorain’’ 
Guarantee 

Because  the  short  chimney  oil 
stove  burner  produces  an  intense 
flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past,  caused 
the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  the  inner  combus¬ 
tion  tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  now  gives  the  following  un¬ 
conditional  guarantee  with  each 
Lorain  Oil  Burner. 

Should 
the  inner 
combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn 
out  within  10  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will 
be  made  entirely  free  of 
charge. 

% 


Flame  Strikes  Against 
Cooking  Utensil 

IF  you  want  an  Oil  Cook  Stove  that  cooks  as 
quickly  and  as  well  as  a  Gas  Stove  you  must 
get  one  with  a  short  chimney  burner,  where  a 
clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  strikes  directly 
against  the  cooking  utensil. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  homes.  It  gives  an  intense  heat.  It’s  easy 
to  operate.  It  seldom  gets  out  of  order,  or  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  The  wick  won’t  stick,  and  the  vital  parts  won’t 
burn  out.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

Many  famous  manufacturers  of  oil  cook  stoves  now 
have  adopted  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Burner  as  standard 
equipment.  Among  these  many  makes  you’ll  surely  find 
a  stove  that  will  exactly  suit  you  in  size,  style,  color  and 
price.  If  you  can’t  locate  a  dealer  near-by,  write  us,  and 
we’ll  gladly  send  you  'the  name  of  the  nearest  one. 


Special  Features 

Patented  Wick-Stop  stops  wick 
at  Correct  Lighting  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Point 

"Boil-  Overs  "Can’t  Reach  Wick 

Wick  Seldom  Requires 
Trimming 

The  Wick  Won’t  Stick 
Easy  to  Re- Wick 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

QUICK  MEAL-Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION— National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

CLARK  JEWEL— George  M.  Clark 
Sl  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  PROCESS — New  Process  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Ranges  Equipped  witii  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


HIGH  SPEED 

OIL.  BURNER 


HANDEE  WRENCH 


HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1.00 
Agents  wanted  in  all  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Run  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2to26H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1807  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1807  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvahia 
131  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Californi* 

MAKE  50C  TO  75C  AN  HOUR 

Auto  Repairmen  are  in  demand,  aod  ar«  earning:  food  pay.  Twelve 
million  cara  need  service.  Learn  this  Kood  trade  in  a  few  weeks. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog  srivinff  full  particulars. 

Michigan  Sbte  AutomobileSchool,  683  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  ;  D.  C. 

POULTRY,  PIGEONS  and  BABY  CHICKS  Ifdir 
PROFIT  Poy’s.  big  book— an  Encyclopedia  of 
SPonltry  information.  Many  colored  plates. Writ- 
'toa  by  a  man  who  knows.  Low  prices  on  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders,  Baby  Chicks,  Fowls  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write.  Sent  for  5  cents. 
FRANK  FOY  Boxll4  Clinton,  Iowa 


When  writing*  to  advertisers  please  mention  American  Agriculturist. 


A  COMPLETE  POULTRY  LIBRARY 


Following  are  five  books  on  the  poultry  industry  that 
cover  the  subject  not  only  in  a  scientific,  but  popular 
and  practical  manner.  It  deals  thoroughly  with  every 
phase  of  the  poultry  business.  This  set  of  books  should 
be  in  every  man’s  living  room  or  library,  who  has  a 
poultry  business  of  any  size  at  all. 

MATING  AND  BREEDING  OF  POULTRY 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  This 
hook  may  he  properly  termed  the  “Key  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard.”  It  describes  in  detail  the  proper  matings  to 
secure  birds  that  approach  the  ideal.  Kvery  follower  of 
poultry  shows  should  have  this  book . $2.50 


POULTRY  BREEDING  ANO  MANAGEMENT 

By  James  -Oryden.  A  very  recent  book  written  for  the 
man  or  woman  on  the  farm  or  in  the  poultry  business 
who  is  interested  primarily  In  making  poultry  pay  .  .$2.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc. 


POULTRY  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Alfred  R.  Lee.  A  book  just 
off  the  press  that  covers  the  subject  of  economical  and 
proper  feeding  from  the  very  standards.  The  authorities 
are  practical  and  expert  poultrymen . $1.75 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  A  most 
complete,  practical  and  helpful  book  on  this  popular 
subject  ever  written.  This  is  the  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  and  covers  every  phase  of  It... $2.00 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert  R.  Slocum.  No 
turkey  raiser  either  experienced  or  beginner,  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  new  book  on^  the  subject  from  the 
pens  of  two  of  the  foremost  poultry  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  .$1.75 


461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

Railway  Mail  Clerks 
$1600  to  $2300  Year 


MEN— BOYS  18  TO  35 

SHOULD  WRITE  IMMEDIATELY 
BIG  CHANCE  FOR  FARMERS 
Steady  Work 

No  Layoffs  Paid  Vacations 


r  Franklin  Insdtule,  Dept.  P-20/.  Rochester,  New  York 
r  Sirs  ;  Send  me,  without  charge.  (1)  Sample 
r  Railway  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions:  (’2) 
List  of  Government  jobs  obtainable;  (3)  Sendsam- 
’  pie  coaching  lessons  and  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a 
position. 


Common  education  sufficient 

Send  coupon  today - 


Name 


-SURE  /  Address 


1G8 
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IF  your  hard  work  and  investments  are  not  giving  you  the  return  they  should 
— if  highland  prices  and  high  rentals  are  blocking  your  road  toSuccess— if  you 
are  beginning  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to  compete  with  low-priced  lands  that  are 
equally  fertile,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  get  the  facts  about 
farm  opportunities  in  Canada.  Lower-priced  land— lower  overhead — lower 
taxes  and  operating  costs— may  be  the  solution  of  your  problem. 

-Priced  Land-the  Secret 

Virgin  prairie  land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre,  with  long  terms,  if  you  want  them,  close  to  rail¬ 
ways  and  market  towns,  schools,  churches,  telephones,  highways— these  vast  virgin  prairies 
©ffer  you  the  last  great  farm  opportunity.  The  fortunes  of  the  United  States  were  built  on 
low-priced  land.  Those  lands  are  now  dear— perhaps  beyond  your  reach — but  Canada’s 
lands  are  still  low-priced.  You  may  have  missed  the  first  chance— don’t  miss  the  last. 


Your  Own  Farm- 
Prosperity,  Happiness 

The  opportunity  that  fits  your  particular 
financial  and  family  needs  awaitsyou  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Agent 
will  help  you  find  it.  Land  of  great  and  con¬ 
tinuous  fertility,  (Western  Canada’s  wheat 
crop  in  1922  was  the  biggest  in  history), land 
suitable  for  stock-raising,  dairying,  mixed 
fanning,  fodder  crops,  market  gardening,  to 
suit  your  experience  and  your  pocketbook. 
Land  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years’ 
crops;  hundreds  of  Canadian  farms  have 
produced  crops  in  one  year  Worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  land. 

Hent  If  You  Prefer— 

Pay  Out  of  Profits 

The  Canadian  Government  has  devised  a 
means  by  which  youcan  “tryout”  a  farmfor 
a  year  or  two  before  investing,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  your  capital  for  the  day 
when  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  farm  of  your 
own.  Many  Canadian  land  owners  are  will¬ 
ing  to  rent  a  portion  of  their  holdings;  others 


are  already  retiring  and  will  rent  on  easy 
terms,  in  some  cases  giving  an  option  of  pur¬ 
chase.  If  you  have  a  farm  outfit,  or  the 
means  of  buying  it,  even  if  your  other  capi¬ 
tal  is  small,  this  is  your  chance  to  try  out  the 
country  for  yourself.  Seeing  is  believing. 
See  for  yourself.  A  year  or  two  on  a  rented 
farm  may  be  the  road  to  success.  If  you  have 
present  holdings  which  you  cannot  sell  to 
advantage,  hold  them  another  year  or  two, 
conditions  may  improve,  but  start  in  Can¬ 
ada  _  at  once.  Lands  are  being  taken  up; 
nothing  IS  gained  by  delay. 

Favor  the 
Pr4»duc£siig  Farmer 

Western  Canada’s  tax  system  encourages 
farm  production  and  the  improvement  of 
property.  Taxes  on  an  improved  farm  are 
less  than  on  an  unimproved  one,  and  there 
are  no  taxes  at  all  on  the  farmer’s  buildings, 
machinery,  live  stock,  automobile,  crops,  or 
personal  effects.  Tax  laws  are  designed 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  build 
ing  up  a  home  of  his 
own. 


Get  the  Facts— Costs  Yoa  Nothing 

The  Canadian  Goven^ent  tnaintains  Information  Bnreaus  where  you  can  get 
the  facts— dependable  Government  information  —  without  cost.  The  ohdciaia  are 
not  land  agents— they  have  nothing  personally  to  soil — they  are  salar¬ 
ied  officials  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  maintained  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  you.  without  any  charge.  Let  us  know  something  of 
your  position^  and  receive  free  book  with  maps,  and 
the  free  service  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Agent  in  your  territory;  also  informa¬ 
tion  how  special  railway  rates  can 
bearrangedfora  tripof  inspection. 


4r 


Mail  coupon  to  agent 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

Desk  56, 

301  E.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.^Y. 

FREE  HOMESTEADS  * 
etill  available  in  some  localities. , 

Canada  welcomes  Tourists 
— eome  and  see  our  country 
Cor  yourself— No  Passports 
Beaulred. 


Name... 


Address  agent 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE. 

Desk  56,  301  E  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_Affent,  Department  of  Imuiigi'ACioo: 

Please  send  me  your  free  literatmce  oo  Ganaoat 
particuUfflF  interested  io 

(  )  Barine  .  , 

<  )  Stock  Raisins 

i  )  Diversified  Farmhuf 
iway  Rates 

•vtsseesessssssssv  ssva— Ml 


)  Rentios 
i  Grain  Growing 
)  Oalryintr 
>  Ssocial  Rail' 


R.F.D.NO.  or  St.  Address . . . 

Post  OfiSce . State... 


Make'your  home  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  and  SAVE  ONE-HALF  on  oil. 

Tests  by  Government  and  leading 
Universities  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times  as 
efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame 
lamps.  BURNS  50  HOURS  on  ONE 
gallon  common  kerosene.  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  no  pumping 
up;  easy  to  operate;  won’t  explode. 

Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

Try  It  10  Nights  FREE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remark¬ 
able  white  light  has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  it  at  our  expense.  $1000  REWARD 
will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 


£ 

We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 
to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 
In  that  way  you  may  get  your, own 
without  cost.  Be  the  first  to  write 
quick  for  lO-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OF¬ 
FER  and  lean!  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

Make  Money 
Spare  or  Full  Time 

No  previous  experience  necessary.  Many  spare 
time  workers  earning  $60  per  month,  full  time  workers 
from  $200  to  $600.  Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it 
easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you. 
Samples  sent  for  ten  days’  trial  and  GIVEN  ” 
when  you  become  a  distributor. 


j 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  268  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  ,co.i  oii.M.ntie,L.nip  h.u..  in  m  woru 

ALSO  WAREROOIMS  AT  CHICAGO.  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  MONTREAL.  WINNIPEG,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


THE  FAMOUS  WING — At  Factory  Price 


295 


Wing  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  sent  direct  on  free  trial  till 
May  1st  in  your  horn e.  Enjoy  and  test  it  to  prove  you  save  j) 

$150  to  f300.  ■4-0  year  guarantee.  38  “ 
styles  of  Wing  Pianos  and  Players  to  choose 
from.  Thousands  in  use  thruout  U.  S.  We 
will  refer  to  owners  near  you.  Write  at  once  for  our  offer 
of  free  trial  in  your  home  till  May  1st,  1923,  and  get 

- -  The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos 

sent  to  you  free  with  our  reduced,  bed-rock,  factory  prices  and  easy  terms. 

WING  &  SON  - NEW  YORK  CITY 


One  of  our  38  styles 

Also  Players  and  Grands 


New  Jersey  Poultrymen 
Hold  Meeting 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Poultry  Producei’s’,  a 
cooperative  organization  with  several 
hundred  commercial  poultrymen  in 
New  Jersey  and  adjacent  territory, 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  week,  a 
total  enrolment  of  nearly  60,000  laying 
hens  was  reported.  The  association  is 
handling  the  product  of  its  members 
on  the  New  York  (jity  and  other  near¬ 
by  markets,  conducting  the  sales  on  the 
basis  of  weekly  pools,  according  to  the 
general  locality  from  which  the  eggs 
are  shipped.  It  has  been  successful  in 
increasing  the  prestige  of  New  Jersey 
eggs  on  eastern  markets,  thus  operat¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  to  its  own  member¬ 
ship.  Manager  Herman  B.  Walker 
said  that  his  plans  were  well  under 
way  to  take  care  of  storage  eggs  for 
members.  During  the  last  two  months 
nearly  50  new  members  have  been 
elected  to  the  association,  18  at  the 
meeting  last  week. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  more  funds 
for  scientific  research  on  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  the  directors  of  the  association 
waited  upon  Governor  Silzer  of  New 
Jersey  and  secured  his  promise  of  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  of  an  appropriation 
asking  for  $10,000  to  be  given  to  the 
State  College  for  this  purpose.  The 
association  also  asked  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poultry  industry  upon  the 
New  Jersey  College  Board  of  Visitors, 
suggesting  appointment  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  John  Cray  of  Stockton,  N.  J., 
and  Harry  H.  Ober  of  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
these  to  be  the  appointments  from  their 
respective  counties. 

Holstein  Men  Talk  Cow  Testing 

Speaking  before  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Salem-Cumberland- 
Gloucester  Counties  Kolstein-Freisian 
Association  recently,  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil, 
New  Jersey  State  Veterinarian,  said 
that  456  dairy  herds  had  been  tested  in 
the  State  in  the  last  six  months.  These 
herds  comprised  nearly  17,000  cows. 
The  testing  work  in  the  State  shows 
that  purebreds  are  on  the  increase, 
and  that  as  a  rule  there  were  two  pure¬ 
breds  tested  to  every  grade  animal. 
Dr.  McNeil  also  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  officially  testing  all 
purebreds  offered  for  sale,  since  the 
records  enhance  the  value  and  also 
show  the  owner  which  animals  he  may 
best  dispose  of. 

Officers  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year  are:  President,  Samuel 
Ridgeway  of  Salem,  N.  J.;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Eber  M.  R.  Davis  of  Marlboro, 
N.  J.;  Treasurer,  John  Ridgeway  of 
Hancock’s  Bridge,  J.  J.  Samuel  Ridge¬ 
way  is  a  prominent  breeder  of  South 
Jersey  and  active  in  Holstein  affaii’S. 
Mr.  Davis  is  the  owner  of  Eberdale 
Farms,  and  a  large  winner  at  some  of 
the  State  and  local  fairs. 

Notes  from  the  Counties 

The  season  of  public  sales  has  opened 
with  reports  of  large  crowds  and  .fair 
prices  coming  in  from  many  counties. 
More  interest  is  indicated  in  horses 
and  mules  than  in  some  years.  At  one 
sale  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  the  ani¬ 
mals  sold  from  $42.50  to  $275,  the 
prices  being  reported  low  as  a  general 
•  rule  for  many  of  the  horses.  At  some 
of  the  sales  good  timothy  went  at  $23 
a  ton  and  potatoes  at  4Q  cents  per 
basket.  Most  of  the  sales  so  far  have 
been  largely  on  a  ca.sh  basis,  and  bid¬ 
ders  have  ^en  buying  only  for  imme¬ 
diate  wants.  The  old  custom  of  buy¬ 
ing  everything  offered  and  paying  with 
a  small  cash  deposit  an  promissory 
notes  has  nqt  been  such  a  popular 
method  this  season. 

The  Somerset  County  Agricultural 
Contest  Committee  is  already  laying- 
plans  for  its  third  annual  boys’  and 
girls’  contest  to  be  held  next  October. 
Last  year  535  boys  and  girls  in  the 
county  entered  the  exhibition,  and  with 
the  broader  plans  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  committee,  it  is  hoped  to 
make  the  annual  affair  an  even  larger 
one  this  year.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are :  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Whiton;  Vice-chairman,  H.  C.  Krebs; 
Treasurer,  A.  C.  Morrison;  Secretary, 
E.  T.  Suydam.  The  work  is  conducted 
under  a  federated  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Somerset  County  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  County  Granges,  the 
County  Holstein  Association,  the  Cloun' 
ty  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  i.ublic  schools  and  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association. 


FARMS 

JUST  OUT!  Big  illust;  Ued  guide  of  t'.ir  organ¬ 
ization  selling  over  iinpro' ed  farms 

since  its  founding  in  lOiiii — filled  vvitii  agricul¬ 
tural  information — carefully  pianiu'd  to  -a. e 
you  money  and  valuable  time  ;  farms  o!  all 
descriptions  at  bargain  prices.  See  page  !;>  t 
for  o.’i-acre  farm,  only  .$S00  :  horse,  cow,  young 
.stock,  poultry,  tools  included  :  close  de  pot  ;  2- 
story  7-rooni  house,  barn,  poultry  house,  etc.  ; 
only  $400  needed.  Fine  l.dii-acre  farm  near 
college  town,  page  .59:  loo  acres  tillage;  12- 
cow  pasture,  fruit,  woodlol ;  Itt-rcmu  colta.gc,  (lli-fi.  Imrn; 
only  $2,8U0,  part  cash;  4  cows,  1  heifers,  poullr.v,  tools’ 
implcnicnt.s,  furniture,  seed  iuctudcil.  Tlien  on  page  7‘i, 
see  2.1()-acre  New  York  State  farm — income  lasi 
year— 2.1  cattle,  team,  poullr.v,  tools,  feed  iiieluileil;  esti¬ 
mated  ."),0()ll  curds  stove  wmal ;  attractive  lii  -rimm  house, 
27-eow  cement  ha.sement  Iiarn,  garage,  iK'Ultr.v  house ;  unly 
$(1,IIU(),  part  cash,  llumlirds  of  others  Ihniughout  .V.w 
York,  New  .lersey,  ('onneetieut,  I’euiis.v  h aula  and  2P  ot.lwr 
states — stock,  furniture,  tools,  seed  iiuluded -  read.v  f,,i 
spring  planting.  Yon  can't  all'oril  to  Imy  v.  iOuiut  this 
iiig,  lielpful  hook.  I'opy  free.  '  Write  today. 

.STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
150-R  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


These  Good  Brooders 
Will  GROW  Your  Chicks 

Have  your  chick-raising  eauipment  reaily  lieforc  tlie  chicks 
arrive — avoid  tlie  risk  of  lieavy  loss.  Wlietlior  you  grow  27 
eldcks  or  2.1,(100  there  are  practical,  dcpendahle,  efiicient 

Prairie  State  Brooders 

which  will  exactly  meet  your  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers 
and  coal-lnirning  stoves.  Perfect  in  design — liuilt  on  honor — 
tested  ami  proveil — preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

"Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  Incubators  and 
lirooders.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices: 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

46  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to 


use.  $2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  and  8ook  5  R  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Idc.,  379  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse  or 
Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
.6(1  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”,  Gaya  L.  M.  Bos- 
vVell,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203MUNCIE,  INO. 


niTTPlknrO  secured,  send  sketch  or 
■  ZA  I  r  In  I  ^  model  of  your  invention  for 
I  I  Ijll  I  ij  examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L,  Jackson  &  Co,,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash,,  D.  C. 

ELECTRIC  INSOLES 

Prof.  Wingren’s  Electric  Insoles.  Sample  to  agents. 
50c.  Retail  value,  $1.00.  State  size  when  ordering. 
I.  WHITTAKER,  5  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE 


Tlifa  dandy  rJfl©  and  shots  are  yoara 

POSTPAID,  for  sellinjr  25  pkijra.  Perfum^ 

Powder  at  10c.  ft's  Ca&y.  Extra  Prize  for  promptnosaT*^ 

OrderToday.  RAY  KFG.CO.  DEPT. 461  CHICAGO 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice  and 
form  for  discltisinj?  idea,  free  on  request.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
9,4  OWEN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CATTLE  BEETS  FOR  SALE  $20.00 

per  toiVat  lirinckciiiotf  Stiilion,  Central  New  England  It.  li. 
Fishkill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  ! 

STOCK  EGGS  CHICKS 

Send  for  Circular 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 

FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 


1923  Chicks 


Wh..  Br,.  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
lIJO,  $13;  500,  $60;  Barred  Kooks, 
Anconas,  Beds,  100,  $15;  oOO,  $70.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  IVh.  liocks.  Alinorcas.  Wh, 
W’yandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Asserted, 
mixed.  50,  $6:  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  1005?!  live 
deliver,v  guaranteed.  Beference  Bank  of 
Berne.  E’ree  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


TURKEYS  $7.00 

GEESE  $4.50  DUCKS  $2.00 

Buy  direct.  Free  catalog. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

TTPF  A  N  SUPERIOR  chicks 

1  II  r  1  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  While  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  LUCKl.INGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R,  No.  33,  Plioeuixville,  Pa. 


Amefican  A^iculturist,  February  24, 1923 


City  Folks  Tell  Us 

Now  Let’s  Tell  Them  How  To  Do  It 


During  a  recent  By  O.  W 
two  weeks’  visit  to 

the  Metropolis,  I  had  a  good  chance  to 
compare  city  life  with  life  on  the  farm 
and  also  study  some  of  the  marketing 
problems  as  they  affect  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  poultrymen  in  particular. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  was  to  > 
get  caught  in  the  famous  New  York 
rush-hour  jam  as  I  tried  to  board  a 
subway  car.  I  got  caught  with  my 
i)ack  to  the  wall  as  the  trainman  was 
trying  to  urge  the.  crowd  in  the  door¬ 
way  “forward  please,”  so  as  to  be  able 
to  crowd  in  one  more  “fare,”  meaning 
a  nickel  more  in  the  treasury,  until  I 
had  to  push  with  all  my  might  with 
both  hands  against  the  “fare”  in  front 
of  me,  who  happened  to  be  a,  wmman, 
in  order  to  prevent  my  ribs  from  being 
crushed. 

As  I  looked  over  that  crowd,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  “What  a  lot  of 
Cheap  Johns!  Here  they  are  going 
through  this  twice  each  day  for  the 
privilege  of  retaining  a  five-cent-fare 
rate.  They  insist  on  the  privilege  of 
riding  all  the  way  from  Coney  Island 
to  the  Bronx  for  a  single  nickel,  includ- 


TEN 

Months, 

To  i 


Low  Factory  Prices 

r  Here’s  the  Greatest  Cream  Separator  Offer 
ever  made  by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  You  can 
now  get  one  of  the  new,  close  skimming— easy  turning— 
easy  cleaning.  Improved  SATTLEY  Separators  at  new  Low 
prices,  for  only  $5.00  Down,  balance  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments.  In  fact  the  extra  cream  this  dependable  machine  will 
get  for  you  will  more  than  pay  its  cost. 

New  Improved  SATTLEY  m 

This  standard  built.  Improved  separator  is  made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  the  World.  You  take  no 
risk  whatever  when  you  choose  the  SATTLEY.  We  give  you 


30  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 


We  let  you  use  it— test  it— prove  it  on  your  own 
own  farm.  If  you  do  not  find  it  entirelytsatisf actory, 

L  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money. 

L  Write  for  Free  Book  Low  Factory  Prices  and  easy 

terms  before  you  buy.  Our  big,  FREE  Separator  Book  tells  all. 
A  post  card  brings  it  FREE  and  postpaid.  Write  for  it  today. 
HBk  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Cream  Separator  Catalog  No.  SO-A* 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

Cream  Separator  Department 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  FORT  WORTH  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Easy 

to 

Clean 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 


[j  Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
s  three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
f  cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
'  will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  ots  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .$3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  7cts 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .  $1.19 
Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  Peerless 
Fence  and  the  well  man¬ 
aged  company.  1  can 
highly  recommend  it  as 
the  bestall-purpose  fence 
in  this  county.  I  know 
of  fence  still  in  use  which 
has  been  up  for  20  years. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


A  New  style  Eg-g  Flat  That  Avoids  Much  Breakage 


FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 


V  Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
n  book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save, 
W  Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
^  back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Writefor 
IJM  catalog  today. 

ir  PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

/  Dept.  3022  Cleveland,  Ohio  i 

Factories  at  Cleveland*  Ohio*  Adrian*  Mich,  and  Memphis*  Tenn*  I 


gether,  and  also  the  ordinary  smooth 
flats  now  in  use.  It  is  made  with  a 
cup-shaped,  hammock-like  projection 
under  each  of  the  36  eggs  in  each  filler. 
This  removes  the  contact  with  the  flat 
from  the  point  of  the  eggs,  where 
breakage  usually  occurs,  to  the  entire 
oval  of  the  end  of  the  eggs.  It  also 
locks  each  egg  to  the  flat,  so  that  it 
cannot  shift  on  the  flat  from  a  lateral 
shock,  and  each  egg  receives  only  the 
shock  caused  by  its  own  weight. 

It  is  being  made  by  the  Mapes  Paper 
Products  Corporation,  with  a  factory 
out  in  Indiana.  The  name,  by  the  way, 
belongs  to  another  man  by  the  .name 
of  Mapes,  who  is  connected  with  the 
corporation  and  owns  the  patent  on  it. 
A  trial  lot  of  a  million  flats  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  and  is  being  tested 
out  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  ship¬ 
ment  with  most  gratifying  results,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  export  shipments.  Some 
fifteen  different  lots  have  been  e.xported 
in  them  with  practically  no  reports  of 
loss  by  breakage.  The  eggs  are  packed 
in  the  thin  standard  cases  in  general 
use  here. 

I  heard  of  one  exporter  who  packed 
a  thousand  cases,  one-half  in  the  usual 
heavy  export  cases  and  the  other  half 
with  the  new  flats  and  in  thin  cases, 
and  he  reports  that  the  latter  arrived 
in  perfect  condition,  while  there  was 
serious  breakage  in  the  lot  packed  in 
heavy  export  cases  at  a  cost  for  re¬ 
packing  of  about  four  cents  per  dozen. 
The  difference  in  profit,  including  both 
the  cost  of  repacking  in  the  heavy 
cases  and  the  breakage,  amounted  to 
over  $1,100  in  favor  of  the  500  cases 
packed  in  the  new  flats.  He  has  since 
exported  2,000  cases  all  packed  in  the 
new  flats,  and  had  another  orden  for 
2,500  cases  to  be  shipped  at  once. 

If  European  markets  for  storage 
eggs  can  thus  be  brought  about  7  cents 
per  dozen  nearer  to  our  doors,  and  the 
amount  added  to  our  tariff  wall,  egg 
production  in  the  United  States  will 
receive  a  big  benefit. 

{Continued  on  page  171) 


ing  a  passage  under  the  East  River, 
through  a  tunnel  built  at  enormous 
cost.  If  they  would  be  satisfied  to  call 
it  a  ride  after  they  are  carried  under 
the  river,  and  pay  another  nickel  for 
the  privilege  of  continuing  on  to  the 
Bronx  or  to  the  beach,  pi’ohably  20 
miles  in  all,  at  least,  the  company 
would  have  funds  with  which  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  accommodations,  even  on 
the  present  lines.” 

Suppose  the  station  platform  were 
made  tv/ice  as  long  and  the  trains  made 
twice  as  long.  What  would  happen? 
The  tracks  must  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  an  express  train  of  20  cars  just 
as  safely  as  ten  car^.  ’  The  rails  of  our 
cross-country  railroad  lines  carry  50 
or  more  cars  with  their  heavy  steam 
locomotives.  The  time  lost  between 
trains  for  safety  sake,  need  be  little,  if 
any  more,  for  a  long  train  than  for  a 
short  train. 

Give  the  lines  sufficient  revenue  and 
they  could  soon  double  the  carrying- 
capacity  of  the  present  subways  and 
|urface  lines  by  running  more  cars 
pnd  longer  trains. 

I  In  the  Egg  Mai-ket 

One  of  the  points  which  interested 
greatly  was  the  market  district 
around  Reade  Street,  where  the  white 
eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  experiment  of  disposing 
of  most  of  the  supply  of  these  eggs  at 
a  public  auction  three  times  a  week 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  much  favor, 
^amples  of  each  lot  are  put  on  display 
cor  an  hour  before  the  auction  begins, 
Where  prospective  buyers  can  examine 
them. 

Many  of  the  eggs  are  sold  on  trucks, 
standing  in  the  street  at  the  front, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  anywhere 
m  a  given  area,  and  many  “on  the 
j  The  bidding  seemed  to  be  spir¬ 

ted  and  the  competition  quite  strong. 

}ot  was  offered  “ten  crates  with 
oe  privilege  of  the  lot,”  until  the  whole 
ot  Was  disposed  of.  There  are  five 
^  SIX  different  producers’  organiza- 
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Wishbone 


Blue  Flame 


tank.  The  Wishbone  can’t  give  trouble,  and  it 
insists  on  developing  the  finest  chicks.  Thous¬ 
ands  successfully  in  use. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  and  testimon¬ 
ials  NOW  or  order  from  this  ad.  Prices:— Four 
sizes— 50-100  chicks  $10.  350  chicks  $16.  560  chicks 
$19.  1,000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far  west. 
Don’t  put  up  with  an  unsatisfactory  brooder — 
send  your  order  today.  Full  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  protects  you. 

Immediate  Shipments. 

The  American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
429  Ncilson  St.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Raise  better  chickens!  Save  most  of 
the  time  and  all  of  the  worry  that  usually 
goes  with  raising  chicks !  Chicks  develop 
more  quickly  into  strong,  healthy,  long- 
lived  chickens  under  a  Wishbone  Brooder.  Air 
and  heat  are  ideally  combined  to  invigorate  them ; 
to  make  them  thrive.  And  the  Wishbone  way  is 
the  easiest  way.  Absolutely  nothing  to  go  wrong 
— nothing  to  worry  about.  A  hot  blue  flame  in  a 
jiffy  without  priming  or  pre-heating.  No  valves 
to  stick.  “Kitchen-like  heat”  in  the  coldest 
weather.  You  can  forget  the  Wishbone  for  weeks 
except  for  occasionally  filling  the  generous  oil 


^=5^'---:-  powerful,  aore-Bhot  rifle  FREE  for 

Belling  only  26  pksb.  fancy  Poet  Cards  OR 
25  large  pictnrea  st  lOc.  Order  today*  Extra  Prize 

forpromotnoss.  GATES  Mf 8.  CO.  DEPT.  261  CHICAGO 


vPonlfrv  Rnek  i-*****  t>Mt  yat,*  i44 

vuill  y  DUVn  pages.  216  beautiful  pictures. 
6  hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  ioformatioQ. 
V  Big  Successful  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS*  Tells  howto  choose 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters-  Mailed  for  lO.eenta. 

Berry's  Poyltry  Farm,  Box  74,  Ctarinda^  Iowa 
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Giants  of  Strength 
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FIREMEN,  BRAKEMEN,  beginners  $l50-$250  monthly; 
railroads  everywhere  (which  position?). 

RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  Desk  WI6,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Railurav  Mail  fWlrc  — Start  $13.^  month;  expenses  paid. 
IVallTVajr  mdJl  Vilclno  Specimen  examination  (jnestions 
free.  COLUMBUS  INSTITUTE,  A-7,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


YOU  CANT  AFFORD  TO  HAVE 


SICK  OR  BACKWARD  COWS 

Kow-Kare  Insures  Profitable  Dairying 
for  Thousands  All  Over  the  Country 


Cot  ont  the  constant  leaks  of  dairying 
that  result  from  sick  cows  and  disappointing 
znilk-yield,  and  you  will  begin  to  reap  the 
real  profits.  Stop  looking  upon  cow  diseases 
as  inevitable;  they  CAN  be  prevented. 

The  cow’s  winter  diet  is  hard  on  her  di¬ 
gestive  apd  genital  organs — runs  them  down. 
Overfeeding  of  rich  concentrates  only  ag¬ 
gravates  the  condition.  What  is  needed  is 
to  keep  the  milk-making  and  digestive  or¬ 
gans  healthy  enough  to  maintain  top-notch 
production  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  off  disease. 

Kow-Kare  has  the  medic¬ 
inal  properties  to  accom¬ 
plish  just  that.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  vital  organs 
of  the_  milch  cow,  toning  up 
Ond  giving  strength.  It  is 
this  marvelous  rebuilding  ac¬ 
tion  that  has  made  Kow- 
Kare  famous  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cow  diseases,  such 
as  Barrenness,  Retained  Af¬ 
terbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches, 

Scours,  Milk  Fever. 

We  get  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  each  year,  like  this  one 
from  Jacob  Germann,  Farm- 
Ingdale,  Ill. . 

*T  had  three  cows  this 
Spring,  one  had  garget, 
one  had  milk  fever,  and  one 


was  done  up  completely  from  calving  and 
could  not  get  up  or  walk  and  I  had  a  veter* 
inarian  with  no  good  results.  I  l^gan 
feeding  Kow-Kare  and  she  is  able  to  go  to 
pasture  with  the  other  cows  now.  I  just 
know  I  would  have  lost  the  three  if  I  bad 
not  had  your  medicine.” 

Remarkable  increases  in  winter  milk  yield 
can  be  attained  by  feeding  just  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Kow-Kare  twice  a  day  for  one  week 
in  each  month.  Try  it,  and  you  will  never 
go  through  a  winter  with¬ 
out  Kow-Kare. 

Our  32-page  book  on  cow 
diseases,  free.  Kow-Kare  is 
sold  by  feed  dealers,  general 
stores »  and  druggists.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
we  mail  the  remedy  post¬ 
paid. 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE 

VERMONT 


ON 

SfwiS  trial 

Jhneticark 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines,  See  our, easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  Is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in 
an  Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors 
make  the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops 
form  easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes 
of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is  quality  through 
and  through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. .  and 
Koanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO&  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 

SHI 


BARREN  COWS„;r;; 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  uain^  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs. Quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.Writeforbookletwith 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

-ABORNO  LABORATORY 
11  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 
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Wherever  you  may  see  the  smooth  and  handsome 
outline  of  a  Craine  Silo,  there  you  note  unquestioned 
evidence  of  uprightness  and  strength,/ 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Craine  Silos  look  differ¬ 
ent  and  are  different  They  are  built  to  withstand  tons  of 
pressure  from  within,  and  the  stress  of  violent  storms  from 
without.  They  make  the  best  silage  and  keep  it  good;  by 
keeping  warmth  and  valuable  juices  in,  and  by  keeping  cold 
and  weather  out. 

Three  walls  insure  this.  A  strong  stave  silo  inside  is 
surrounded  and  supported  at  every  square  inch  by  an  outer 
wall  of  patented  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering.  A  thick  wall  of 
Silafelt  between  insures  protection. 

The  best  of  dairy  farms  choose  the  Craine,  either  after 
experience  with  others  or  after  thorough  investigation. 


Send  for  Craine  Catalog. 
Get  the  Facts  at  Once. 


Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 


Box  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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The  Accredited  Herd  Plan 

Our  First  Experience  With  Reactors 


TUBERCULOSIS  MUST 
CONTROLLED 


TF  you  are  not  reading  Mr.  Babcock's 
articles  giving  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  cattle  tuberculosis,  you  are 
missing  the  most  valuable  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  of  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  been  published.  These 
articles  hre  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  farmer  and  owner  of  cattle  and  not 
from  that  of  the  veterinarian  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  official.  Mr.  Babcock  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  sees 
the  struggles  of  years  in  building  a 
herd,  end  in  the  disappointment  of 
failure  because  of  this  terrible  disease. 

There  has  been  considerable  written 
of  late  on  the  T.  B.  situation.  There 
should  be.  If  dairying  is  to  endure,  cat¬ 
tle  tuberculosis  must  be  controlled. — 
The  Editor. 


T  SIGNED  up  my 
X  first  herd  of  mixed 
grades  and  purebreds  to  be  tested 
under  the  accredited  herd  plan  because 
I  had  decided  to  keep  a  purebred  herd 
in  the  future.  I  ,figured  then,  and  I 
still  believe,  that  a  purebred  herd  in¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis  is  a  very 
doubtful  asset. 

I  adopted  the  accredited  herd  plan 
for  two  reasons :  first,  I  could  get  larger 
indemnities  should  my  cattle  react; 
and,  second,  I  would  receive  a  Federal 
certificate  allowing  me  to  ship  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  when  finally 
I  had  a  clean  herd.  I  felt  this  certifi¬ 
cate  would  be 
very  valuable  in 

advertising.  - - 

Soon  after  I 
signed  up,  a  fed¬ 
erally  employed 
veterinarian  came 
without  cost  to 
me  to  make  the 
test.  Several 
cows,  mostly 
grades,  reacted. 

He  branded  these 
with  a  T  on  the 
jaw,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  segre- 
gate  them  — 
which  was  phy¬ 
sically  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  do. 

In  time  an  ap¬ 
praiser  came  and 
set  his  values, 
and  the  cattle 
were  slaughtered. 

The  salvage  — 

beef  was  high  - 

then — and  the  in-  —————— 

demnities  paid 

us  well  for  the  animals  we  had  lost. 
We  gave  the  barn  and  yard  a  little 
brushing  up,  sprayed  a  little  disinfec¬ 
tant  around,  and  congratulated  our¬ 
selves  on  a  job  well  done.  We  were 
free  from  tuberculosis. 

More  Reactors  on  Second  Test 

From  time  to  time  during  the  next 
six  months  we  bought  in  purebreds. 
In  all  cases  we  required  them  to  be 
tested.  Then  came  our  second  test. 
Like  the  first  tuberculin  test  of  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It 
seemed  that  every  purebred  cow  that 
was  worth  more  than  $250  reacted. 
The  interdermal  method  was  used  in 
testing,  and  I  can  see  to-day  those 
tell-tale  swellings! 

What  had  happened  was  this:  The 
first  test  had  undoubtedly  left  a  bad 
spreader  in  the  herd.  Our  clean-up 
had  not  been  thorough  enough.  We  had 
not  exercised  enough  care  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  our  replacements.  The  result 
was  disastrous  to  us.  We  had  lost  the 
state  and  federal  money  that  had 
been  spent  to  help  us.  And  all  because 
fundamentals  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
This  case  of  ours  is  typical ;  hundreds 
have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  Man  Who  Controls  Tuberculosis 

There  is  only  one  man  who  can  elimi¬ 
nate  tuberculosis  from  a  herd  of  cattle. 
He  is  the  man  who  controls  the  herd. 
In  this  fact  lies,  or  should  lie,  the 
fundamental  of  any  plan  to  combat 
the  disease. 

At  best  all  that-  the  accredited  herd 
plan — or  any  other  plan — can  do  is  to 
supplement  and  make  easy  the  work 
of  the  cattle  owner.  As  originally  laid 
out,  the  accredited  herd  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  man  who  desired 
and  possessed  the  ability  to  fight  the 
disease  in  his  own  herd  and  to  give 
him  official  recognition  when  he  had 
accomplished  the  job. 

.  A  Good  Plan  Gone  Wrong 

The  whole  plan  was  to  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  owner  and  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  covering  a 
method  of  procedure.  As  worked  out 
in  practice,  the  plan  has  become  the 
vehicle  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
officials  who  have  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  They  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take — natural,  from  their  viewpoint-j- 
of  believing  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
eliminated  by  the  activities  of  state 
and  federal  officials,  by  legislative  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  by  area  operations, 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 
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instead  of  by  the  most 
careful  and  painstak¬ 
ing  work  upon  the  part  of  intelligent 
cattle  owners. 

It  is  time  the  cattle  owner  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  New  York  State  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  man  who  knows 
cattle  at  the  head  of  its  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry.  It  is  not  so  fortunate  in 
its  federal  tie-up.  Official  Washington 
tries  to  dominate.  Official  Washington 
is  usually  miles  in  the  air;  it  makes  its 
rules  and  regulations;  it  compiles  its 
data,  and  it  issues  official  reports  that 
show  astounding  totals.  In  its  conduct 
of  the  accredited  herd  plan,  the  United 

States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry 
has  proved  no 
exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  accredited 
herd  plan,  as 
anyone  knows 
who  has  been 
through  the  game, 
depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the 
cattle  owner. 
This  cooperation 
depends  on  h  ifs 
desire  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Desire  may 
be  stimulated  by 
liberal  indemni¬ 
ties,  but  ability  is 
not  ^  universal 
possession.  It 
does  not  exist  in 
areas ;  it  is  not 
developed  by 
charity. 

-  Some  men  can 

rid  their  herds  of 
tuberculosis.  Oth¬ 
ers  never  can.  The  men  who  can, 
should  demand  that  indemnity  money 
be  reserved  to  help  them.  A  lot  of 
money  is  going  to  pay  indemnities  to 
owners  who  have  neither  the  intention, 
nor  the  understanding  of  the  disease, 
to  control  tuberculosis.  Here  lies  the 
danger  of  the  present  system  of  testing 
under  the  accredited  herd  plan.  Mean¬ 
while  totals  are  piling  up,  the  public  is 
becoming  restive,  an,d  a  lot  of  good 
men  are  without  the  government  help 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  situation  is  dangerous.  The  one 
group  which  can  safeguard  it  is  the 
owners  of  accredited  herds.  These  are 
the^men  who  know  what  is  involved. 
They  are  the  ones  who  want  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  accredited  herd 
work.  With  them  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indemnities  or  areas,  but  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  system.  They  at  least  should 
be  consulted  more  than  they  are. 


JANUARY  POOL  PRICE  2.28 '/2 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  $2,281^  a  hun¬ 
dred  as  its  gross  pool  price  for  the 
month  of  January.  Prom  this  7%  cents 
per  hundred  are  deducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  expenses  of  administration 
and  advertising,  and  10  cents  a  hundred 
are  borrowed  by  the  Association  on  its 
Certificate  of  Indebtedness  plan.  This 
leaves  a  net  cash  price  to  farmers  for 
January  milk  of  $2.11.  This  is  the 
base  price  for  milk  containing  3  per 
cent  butterfat  in  the  201-210-mik 
freight  zone  from  New  York  City. 

The  gross  price  paid  by  the  League 
for  December  milk  was  $2.82  a  hun¬ 
dred.  From  that  price  7  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  were  deducted  for  expenses  auj 
20  cents  borrowed  on  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness. 


“As  A  Man  Thinketh,j 
So  Is  He” 

(Continued  from  page  161) 

Then,  too,  taxes  are  too  high;  people 
are  overworked  trying  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  can  not  do  so.  In  the  old 
days  we  were  satisfied  with  less  of  the 
things  that  we  now  seem  to  reqtnre- 
The  more  we  have,  the  more  we  want 
but  we  have  to  pay  well  for  all  tha 
we  get  now-a-days.  As  a  result 
this  striving  for  more  and  more  of  the 
worM’s  goods,  there  is  no  time  w’- 
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church  work  and  little  desire  for  it.  In 
the  old  days,  they  all  seemed  to  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  community 
life.  Now  it  seems  to  be  each  one  for 
himself,  not  caring  .what  becomes  of 
the  other  fellow.  If  there  were  preach¬ 
ers  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  churches, 
they  would  starve  on  the  salary  paid 
them,  because  it  costs  more  to  live 
now-a-days. 

The  only  chance  for  the  rural  church 
is  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  having  a 
desire  to  improve  their  homes,  and  a 
willingness  to  live  there  and  enjoy  life, 
as  in  the  days  gone  by.  In  many  places 
there  are  different  nationalities,  lan¬ 
guages  and  mode  of  living.  These 
different  races  in  the  same  village  or 
rural  community  have  little  in  common 
with  each  other.  Then  how  are  you 
going  to  make  them  work  together  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  church  in  a  place 
like  that?  Where  it  is  possible,  I  think 
they  should  all  support  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage  church  and  try  to  build  up  a  strong 
central  organization.  One  strong  church 
led  by  a  live  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
worth,  more  than  four  dead  ones  where 
they  let  the  man  of  God  leave  without 
his  pay.  There  is  too  much  jealously 
and  quarreling  in  the  church  of  to-day 
to  make  it  a  power  for  good  in  the 
•place. 

I  have  been  a  farmer.  I  know  the 
country  church  of  the  days  gone  by.  1 
know  the  conditions  of  the  country  life 
to-day,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  old 
days  and  the  old  ways  when  we  all  at¬ 
tended  church  and  Sunday  School  in  the 
little  church  or  school  house,  where  we 
all  went  to  school. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  old  days, 
the  old  ways,  the  old  boys  and  the  old 
girls,  that  mother  and  daddy  knew? 
We  have  many  of  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  homes  to-day  and  fine 
church  properties  in  town  and  city,  but 
what  good  are  these  fine  churches  if 
they  are  used  oply  by  the  few  and  only 
for  a  short  time  on  Sunday? — A.  C. 
Van  Loon,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


City  Folks  Tell  Us 

{Cmitinned  from  page  169) 

Another  thing  I  noticed  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  pro¬ 
ducers.  A  demand  has  recently  sprung 
up  for  eggs  with  light  colored  yolks. 
The  people  who  want  these  are  the 
very  ones  who  want  the  best  Jersey 
and  New  York  State  eggs.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  from  5  to  6  cents  per  dozen  is 
willingly  paid  in  order  to  secure  those 
with  light-colored  yolks.  This  being 
so,  it  behooves  us  to  try  and  meet  the 
demand.  It  can  best  be  done,  I  believe, 
by  feeding  white  corn  instead  of  yel¬ 
low  corn.  It  has  been  impossible  as 
yet  for  me  to  buy  white  corn  here. 
White  hominy  meal  in  the  dry  mash 
should  also  help  toward  the  same  end, 
and  I  shall  try  it  as  soon  as  possible  if 
I  can  find  a  supply. 

Many  years  ago  wheat  was  at  a  price 
as  low  as  corn,  and  I  purchased  a  car¬ 
load  of  wheat  for  my  hens,  feeding  it 
exclusively  in  place  of  corn.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  at  the  time  I  was  on  a  diet, 
by  doctor’s  orders,  including  a  poached 
egg  on  toast  for  my  breakfast.  1  re¬ 
member  very  distinctly  that  the  yolks 
were  very  light  in  color  while  the 
wheat  lasted,  but  when  1  changed  back 
to  yellow  corn,  the  bulTs-eye  ip  my 
poached  egg  quickly  changed  to  a  rich 
yellow,  reminding  me  of  the  bloom  of 
health  appearing  on  the  cheek  of  a 
maiden  who  lias  been  sick. 

I  have  written  to  our  G.  L.  F.  about 
the  matter,  and  they  write  me  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  general  demand 
for  cracked  corn  and  corn  meal  made 
from  white  corn,  they  will  be  glad  to 
put  it  in  stock.  Readers  who  wish  to 
get  top  quotations  for  their  eggs  will 
do  well  to  write  to  the  G.  L.  F.  and  ask 
to  have  the  white  corn  listed  in  its 
quotations. 


We  note  a  great  improvement  in  the 
old  reliable  American  Agriculturist 
lately.  It  certainly  can’t  be  beat  as  a 
five  wire  farm  paper  that  is  out  aird  out 
10  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  his 
whole  'family. — Horace  T.  Johnson, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  like  your  paper  very  much,  and 
Would  hardly  know  how  to  do  without 
It  helps  to  straighten  the  farmer’s 
backbone  and  he  needs  it. — Mrs.  Wm. 
Shugerland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


YOU  MUST  STOP  BUG  BURGLARS  THAT  SUCK 
THE  LIFE  BLOOD  FROM  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 


MEPH  kills  Lice  and  Mites. 

CATTLE 

Ordinary  Mange  Flies 

Contagious  Abortion  Screw  Worms 
Lice  Ringworms 


You  can  prevent  and  treat  successfully. 

svYine 


POULTRY 

Cholera  Infectious  Leukemia 

Roup  Jiggers 

Canker  Lice 

Chickenpox  Mites 


Cholera 

Lice 

Ordinary  Mang* 
Sore  Mouth 


Progressive  Breeders  keep  pace  with  progress  by  adopting  the  latest  in  remedies. 


Jk/i  17  O  U  I  A  CHEMICAL 
iVl  JCj  ti  f  COMBINATION 

MEPH  contains  Soluble  Sulphur,  highly  preventive  of  both  infection 
and  reinfection,  and  real  insect  bites. 

I^EPH  disinfects,  cleanses,  and  deodorizes  at  the  same  time  that  it 
kills  various  insects  that  carry  Disease. 

MEPH  drives  away  Flies  and  Mosquitoes. 

MEPH  is  unconditionally  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  failure 
results  from  its  proper  use. 


That  Is  Not  Caustic,  Injurious) 
Irritating,  Inflammable 

MEPH  is  highly  indorsed  by  successful  Breeders. 

MEPH  DIP  costs  $2.30  per  gallon  can,  freight  prepaid.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  50-100  gallons  of  a  satisfactory  Dipping  or  Spraying 
solution.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  and  we  will. 


MEPH  COMPANY,  160  South  Street,  NEW  YORK  CIH 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

MeNIPF  HORTICULTURAL  CO . NEW  YORK  CITY 

PERD  II.  VON  DAMM . BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FARM  &  GARDEN . NEWARK,  N.  ,1. 

HOLLEY  42  SMITH,  INC . HACKENSACK,  N.  ,J. 

WESTWOOD  FEED  CO . WESTWOOD,  N.  ,1. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS . PLEMINGTON,  N.  .1. 

D.  C.  HOFF . NBSHANIC,  N.  .1. 


.Green  Mountain 


Will  it  Y  E  S 

■  I'KIgl  Stand  ?  WRITE  rOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
West  St.  RtjTLAND,VT. 


Natural  LeafTobacco  Ifg”.;! 

iiuiuiui  uvui  A  vuu  V  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 
TOBACCO  GROWERS'  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 


roR 

GOOD  SERVICE  SHI 

P  TO 

M.  ROTH  8c  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

F 

Ej 

Prompt  Returns 

G 

High  Prices 

G 

G 

Financially  Reliable 

G 

Ct 

185  DUANE  STREET 

h 

NEW  YORK 

WRITE  FOR  SHIPPING 

TAGS 

LADIES’  FURS 

We  tan  hides  and  make  them 
^  into  robes,  coats,  mittens  and 

ladies’  furs,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  us  your  bides  and  furs 
■|rinEM|K  which  you  want  remodeled  and 
made  into  latest  styles. 

\  I  Robes  and  Coats  at  Wholesale 
■HP-j  \  \  Prices.  Free  Samples 

{ml  \  \  References  :  Citizens  State  Bank. 

\  Milford.  Indiana.  Write  to  the 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co.,  mIlFQRD,  fND. 


NILK 

MESSAGE 


More  milk  from  your  cows — better  physical  and 
health  condition  of  the  herd  are  the  rewards  that  come 
to  the  dairyman  or  farmer  who  feeds  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed. 

Sugared  Schumacher  is  essentially  a  Maintenance  ration. 

It  supplies  the  cow  with  an  abundance  of  bodily  nutrition — 
nourishment — and  thus  fits  her  to  produce  MORE  MILK. 

It  is  giving  unusual  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  critical 

feeders.  Fe«l  SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 


as  the  base  or  maintenance  part  of  your  ration  along 
with  cottonseed  meal,  gluten,  Big  “O”  or  other  con¬ 
centrates  and  you  will  see  a  marked  iniprovement 
in  milk  yield  and  general  health  condition  of  your 

herd.  Composed  of  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  finely  ground  and 
sweetened  with  Cane  Molasses,  Sugared  Schumacher  is  highly 
nutritious  and  extremely  palatable.  It’s  sweet — cows  like  it — do 
better  on  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Mail  Coupon  For  Free  Book  “The  Dairy  Herd’* 

!n\e  ©uaker  Oats  company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

_ 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from ,  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell= 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  i>oultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS — S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Puritas-Ferris  mating  260-280  egg 
strain.  Get  yours  now  while  they  last,  $2.00  to 
to  $2.50  each.  E.  J.  MALMGREN,  Fisher,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  ROCKS,  E.  B.  Thompson’s  Strain ; 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 


HATCHING  EGGS— Owen’s  S.  C.  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  265-270  Kerlin  egg 
strain.  Satisfaction.  Order  early.  ■  HILCREST 
FARM,  R.  3,  Montrose,  Pa. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $7 
each,  two  old  geese  $6  each.  Also  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituek, 

N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $2.50  for  15;  $10  per  100.  Chicks,  $25 
per  100.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively, 
booking  orfTers  for  chicks,  15  years  with  one 
variety.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels. 
First  check  for  $5  each  takes  them.  MRS. 
CLAYTON  WARREN,  R.  2,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TORMOHLEN  FAMOUS  EVERLAY  Leghorn 
Cockerels ;  eggs  for  hatching ;  day-old  chicks. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen  Ducks,  Grey 
Call  Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  CRANE  BROOK 
FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
pullets,  hatching  eggs.  MARTHA  L.  TAYLOR, 
Factoryville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON'S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GANDERS  AND  B.  R.  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  ROY  HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland.  Write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


REAL  ESTATE 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRY  AND  GRAPE  FARM — Buildings  and 
timber  worth  more  than  price  of  farm.  $9,500 
981/4  acres ;  2  miles  village,  3  miles  Lake  Chau¬ 
tauqua  ;  school  15  rods.  Sell  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  wanted. ,  Owner.  JAY  BEARING, 
Mayville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 91  acre  fertile  farm,  one  mile 
to  village,  4,000  population,  horses,  cows, 
chickens,  crops,  tools,  move  right  in.  Write 
M.  E.  DAVIS,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS. 
Bred  from  natural  herding  instinct  from 
Sires  and  Dams  that  work  for  a  living,  4 
month’s  old  pups  working  with  old  dogs, 
pups  can  be  trained  in  6  months  ;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


THE  OLIVIA  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  NURSING  offers  one  year’s  course  in 
special  bedside  nursing  to  limited  number  of 
women.  Classes  formed  quarterly.  Pupils 
receive  maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  321  East 
15th  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  sample  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INCUBATOR 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  . —  Poultryman  ;  steady  position  ; 
1,500  layers  kept ;  house,  fuel,  light,  garden ; 
must  board  one  man  ;  state  age,  wages  expected 
and  charges  for  boarding  man.  S.  P.  POULTRY 
FARM,  Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Protestant  young  woman  for 
dairywork  and  to  assist  in  home.  Mod¬ 
ern  house  and  dairy.  No  milking.  Neatness 
and  good  character  absoiutely  essential.  Good 
home.  State  wages  desired.  BOX  402,  Harri¬ 
son,  New  York. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  ;  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  pl^-nts ; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  roots ;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants  ;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  shap- 
dragon,  v.erbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants ; 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs ; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular ;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


RED  RASBERRY  AND  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS.  Hardy  Northern  grown,  booking 
orders  now  for  spring  delivery,  write  for 
prices.  J.  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Candee  Monmouth  Incubator, 
2,400  egg  capacity ;  used  two  years ;  perfect 
condition  ;  $175.00  crated  f.  o.  b.  station.  H.  C. 
LOCKWOOD,  Butler,  N.  J. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


GUERNSEY  BARGAIN 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calf  for  $195.00  or  Heifer  for  $140.00 
and  Bull  for  $65.00. 

Sire  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Dams  of  both  close 
to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  through  different  sons.  Calves  nicely 
marked  with  good  Individuality.  Pedigrees  and  photo  of 
sire  on  application.  Herd  Federally  accredited. 

RALPH  E.  &  Fl-OYD  S.  BARLOW,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

27  YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER 
WHITE  CROSSED 


6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  and  30  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6  each ;  these  pigs  are 
well  developed  and  will  stand  the  cold  weather;  these  pigs 
are  from  the  best  of  stock — they  will  make  a  large  hog  in 
6  months.  I  will  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  D. 
for  your  inspection,  or  send  check  or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


3  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed 

Cows  and  heifers,  some  with 
calves  at  foot,  $100. 

Young  bulls  also. 

G.  CARLTON  FANCHER,  New  Caanan,  Conn. 
L.  M.  TAYLOR,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 
ARDSON  FARM,  Armonk,  N.  Y,  


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

A  number  of  high-grade  male  and  female  calves  for  sale. 
Sired  by  KING  INKA  KOENDYKE  SPRING  FARM  2d, 
and  out  of  top  notch  producing  high-grade  Holsteins; 
cheap  while  they  last,  STRICKLAND  FARM,  RD-6, 
CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. _ 

BULL  and  HEIFER  CALVES  -Attrai  tive  prices.  The 
old  reliable  Orchard  Grove  herd  milking  shorthorn. 

Hotchkiss,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VBRBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL  SELL  my  Geiser  saw  mill  30-ft.  car¬ 
riage,  with  top  saw,  log  turner,  saw-dust  ele¬ 
vator  ;  also  12-25  Mogul  tractor ;  all  in  good 
shape ;  at  a  bargain.  LEWIS  SHAFER, 
Arlin^on,  N.  Y.  ,  . 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


HIGH-CLASS  PRINTING  —  You  are  judged 
by  the  stationery  you  use.  You  have  tried  the 
rest,  now  get  the  best.  Samples.  R.  T.  ANDRE, 
Chicora.  Pa. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection,  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED— Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 

*  ■■  - 

CATTLE  BREEDERS  I 


p  very  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  knows  that  Yield  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  for  Holsteins. 


Yiel(^  To  You  Will  Mean: 

Dependable  Cash  Income  -  Profits 
Bank  Account  -  Independence 
Better  Things  for  the  Family 

Holsteins  hold  all  world’s  records  and 
average  highest  over  all  breeds  for  both 
butterfat  and  milk  yield. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow. 
EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 


BEES 


HONEY — Purity  guaranteed,  box  of  four 
ten  pound  pails,  here,  clover-basswood,  $5.60  ; 
buckwheat  $4.80 ;  60  pound  cans  $7.80  and 
$6.30.  Ten  pounds  prepaid,  3rd.  zone,  $2.05  ; 
buckwheat  $1.80.  WILCOX  APIARIES, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1  :  10  lbs.,  $1.75  ;  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F; 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee,  New  York. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE. — One  hundred  Delaine  ewes  ;  two 
to  four  years  old  ;  bred  to  lamb  1st  of  May. 
Also  carload  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes.  CHAS. 
W.  BIRGE,  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


TWO  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
ready  for  service  •  also  younger  ones,  of  best 
quality.  F.  L.  HANSEL,  East  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES — Russet  Rural  Variety. 
Selected  twelve  years.  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


BULBS — Dahlias.  Ten  different  colers,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Winners  State  Fair  and  New  York 
shows.  WILFRED  ANDERSON,  Milibrook,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Russets.  ERWIN  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial  in  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forrestville,  Conn. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  timt. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


DCT'  niTDACC  Prom  prize -winning  herd.  Pre- 
IvEiU.  UUI\V/LO  nilums  from  10  fairs  fall  1922. 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON,  R.  5.  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


0. 1.  Cs.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  fall  pigs  from  School  Master  Callaway  Edd  and 
Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good  enough  to  ship 
anywhere  C.  O.  D. 


Big  Type  Polands  'IS 

prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

WritB  Quick.  Freefnd — UfeenI  Diseannt 

on  early  orders;  World-FamaDt  265-270, and280- 
326  egg  strain  trapnested,  pedigreed  Eng- 
lltb  American  S.C.W.  Leaborns,  Heavy  Layers. 
BestPeyers.Stronz  bealtby  chicka.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  p.p.  Big  valuabU catalog  Free. 

KEIUN'S  eSAND  VIEW  POUITBV  FARM,  BiX  4 1 , 

Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  through  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  both  near  and  far. 


Csoter  Hall.  Pa. 


Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April,  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  V. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  bELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


UniQTriN  RIIII  Bom  Deo-  76'.  B*21.  Sired  h.v  a 
nULu icily  DULL  33-pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
I’ontlaes,  Dam  is  24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splentlid  individual,  we!‘ 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 
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85  Pound  Standard 


17^1 

I'ayJSjur  Own  Roofinfl 
Th.is  Spring 


Doitin  yourspare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing. 


Approved  by 
^ire  Underwriters 


Fire 

Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same  t 

“I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
yom” 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown.  Pa- 
(Used  witbpenuiBsion) 


Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

N  on-fad  ing  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  IS  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


cement. 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul; 
York,  Pa. ;  Southern.  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Writeto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Oept.  c- 1 


Non^omery  &  (s 

Qtica^c^KaT\safl^City^L^ait^^ori\\^FthJPortl*ndjOTy 


WE  TAN  THEM  —YOU  WEAR  THEM 

—YOUR  OWN  HORSE- /rt 


AND  COW  HIDES 


Stylish  garments,  warm  and  dur¬ 
able,  made  to  order  from  HORSE, 
COW  or  fur-bearing  animal.s.  Gloves 
and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Save  50  to  75  per 
cent.  We  tan  them- you  wear 
them. 

Fur  garments  repaired 
and  remodelled. 

Free  32p  Catalogue.  How 
to  prepare  skins;  shows 
styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning.  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


ROCH¬ 
ESTER  FUR 
DRESSING  CO. 


662  WEST 
END  AVE. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MINERALEs 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sol(t  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MIIIE8AL  HEAVE 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfa  ction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  snfficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.. 
Writefordescriptlie  booklet  ^ 
lEMEDT  CO.,  451  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


FEEDING 


For  BETTER  POULTRY.  HOGS  and  STOCK 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 

IS  a  proved  success,  it  is  now  recognized 
as  the  necessary  supplement  for  protein  and 
mineral  elements  in  complete  feeding.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  our  valuable 
leeding  instructions — free  ! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


fREIGHT 
,,  '•aid 

East  of  tha 
nockies 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep, 
nnrsery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
etup,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  — - - 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’ trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
■IlSJJclad^ncubatorCoyBoiMasRacin^^ 


Adjustments  and  Collections 


Service  Bureau  Reports  Many  Cases  Amicably  Settled 


u 


DAY  or  so  ago,  I  received  a 


check  from  the  fur  house  to  which 
I  had  shipped  my  furs,  and  with  it 
came  a  very  nice  letter  explaining 
things.  There  had  been  a  misunder¬ 
standing  on  both  sides,  and  as  a  result, 
I  sent  them  another  lot.  They  promised 
more  promptness  in  handling  it,  and  1 
am  sure  that  since  this  has  been 
straightened  out  our  transactions  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory.” 

It  is  thus  that  one  of  our  subscribers 
wrote  us  about  a  case  which  we  had 
handled  for  him.  A  reliable  fur  house 
of  New  York  which  advertises  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  had  received 
futs  from  him,  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  paid  a  fair  price  for  what  he 
shipped.  The  American  Agriculturist 
immediately  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  advertiser,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  O. 
immediately  heard  from  them.  His 
letter  tells  the  story. 


WE  COLLECT  $114.90 


“We  received  the  (jheck  for  $114.90. 
We  are  very  much  o’bliged  to  you  for 
your  services.”  The  check  was  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  a  large  shipment  of  turkeys 
made  before  Thanksgiving  Day  to  a 
Boston  firm.  It  was  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary  before  the  subscriber  received  the 
remittance,  and  then  it  was  only  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Service  Bureau 
that  the  check  was  sent. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  C.  of  Richville,  N.  Y., 
wrote  us,  however,  that  the  firm  mailed 
the  check  within  a  few  days  after  re¬ 
ceiving  our  communication  urging  them 
to  do  so.  It  was  a  case  which  we  did 
not  find  difficult  to  settle,  but  which,  if 
the  subscriber  had  handled  herself, 
might  have  dragged  along  for  some 
time  before  reaching  a  satisfactory 
outcome. 


BANTAMS  PAID  FOR 


“Thank  you  very  much  for  collecting 
the  $9.00  for  me.  You  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  the  matter.”  Stan¬ 
ley  Saunders  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  turned 
over  to  us,  early  in  December,  a  case 
which  concerned  the  sale  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  bantams.  He  had  never  been  paid 
for  the  bantams,  and  the  American 
Agriculturist  immediately  undertook  to 
collect  for  him.  It  took  a  little  while 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  recipient,  but 
finally  the  check  was  forthcoming  and 
the  matter  amicably  adjusted. 


SLOW,  BUT  IT  CAME  AT  LAST 


Mr.  C.  E.  M.  had  to  wait  six  weeks 
to  get  his  check,  and  even  then  he  did 
not  think  it  was  for  a  fair  amount,  but 
he  had  had  so  much  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  from  the  company  that  he  was 
glad  to  accept  the  amount  of  $61.32  for 
the  poultry  which  he  had  sold  to  a 
Boston  firm. 

In  this  case,  also,  it  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  the  firm  made  remittance,  and 
although  Mr.  M.  felt  that  the  price  was 
too  low,  he  realized  that  he  might  have 
easily  been  out  the  entire  amount. 


MOLASSES  IS  SLOW 


A  lost  case  of  molasses  which  started 
in  Vermont  and  never  arrived  at  the 
New  York  farm  for  which  it  had  been 
been  ordered,  recently  caused  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

However,  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  firm  made  the  order  good  and 
blamed  the  present  embargo  on  the 
railroads  for  the  slowness  in  delivery. 
In  any  case,  the  customer  received 
his  molasses  and  that  was  what  he 
desired. 


A  CARBIDE  COMPANY  VANISHES 


Ever  since  last  summer,  the  Service 
Bureau  has  been  flooded  with  inquiries 
about  different  carbide  companies.  One 
of  the  names  which  we  received  was 
that  of  the  Imperial  Carbide  Company, 
which  had  been  taking  orders,  but 
never  seemed  to  ship  them.  The  offices 
of  the  firm  was  usually  given  as  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  although  the  American 
Agriculturist  discovered  that  the  Im¬ 


perial  Carbide  Company  of  Keokuk, 
la.,  was  supposed  to  have  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  firm. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  by 
the  Post  Office  that  this  firm  went  out 
of  business  some  time  ago.  At  first, 
a(:cording  to  the  Postmaster  of  Kansas 
City,  they  left  a  forwarding  address, 
but  then  they  dropped  out  of  sight 
altogether.  This  seems  to  be  another 
of  the  many  dubious  concerns  which 
solicited  orders  without  a  reputable 
organization  to  back  up  the  delivery. 
We  are  sorry  that  so  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  were  taken  in,  and  will  have  to 
write  it  off  as  another  swindle. 


“THANKS”  OUR  BEST  PAYMENT 


In  thanking  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  obtaining  a  check  for  $15.75 
from  a  New  Yoi’k  firm  which  had  not 
made  good  on  an  order,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Barmore  of  Gerry,  N.  Y.,  offered  to 
pay  any  -necessary  collection  charges. 
As  usual,  we  wrote  him  that  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  lived  up  to  its  name.  In 
other  words,  it  is  here  to  render  service 
and  not  to  make  money.  We  were  glad 
that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
money,  but  all  the  payment  we  wanted 
was  the  satisfaction  of  our  subscriber. 


“ALMOST  A  MIRACLE” 


“They  surely  do  come  across  when 
the  Old  Reliable  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  goes  after  them.  I  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  I  received  the  check 
for  the  full  amount.  This  seems  almost 
a  miracle,  when  I  have  been  writing  to 
them  ever  since  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  could  get  nothing  hut  promises 
of  what  they  would  do.” 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  E.  E.  McF.  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  Service 
Bureau  recently.  It  had  taken  some 
time  to  make  a  prominent  Mail-order 
House  see  the  light  in  I’egard  to  a  case 
which  they  had  neglected,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  were  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
worth  the  effort  of  bringing  the  case 
to  a  conclusion. 


A  SMALL  SUM,  BUT  WE  GOT  IT 


The  sum  of  $1.69  may  not  seem  a 
large  one,  but  when  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  difficulty  of  making  out 
an  order,  sending  it,  waiting  for  it  to 
be  delivered,  writing  letters  of  inquiry 
and  the  other  details  involved,  it  makes 
it  all  the  more  annoying  that  the  order 
was  such  a  small  one  and  was  so  badly 
handled. 

A  check  for  $1.69  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  _  from  the  Leonard-Morton  Com¬ 
pany  in  settlement  of  a  case  put  into 
our  hands  by  Mrs.  George  Franklin  of 
New  York  State.  Instead  of  receiving 
a  pair  of  child’s  shoes  she  had  ordered, 
a  pair  of  woman’s  slippers  was  sent 
her,  and,  upon  returning  them,  she 
failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the 
company  until  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  took  the  matter  in  hand. 


Place  Orders  Early — By  this  time  all 
incubator  and  brooding  equipment 
should  be  ordered.  If  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  hatch  your  chicks,  your  order 
for  chicks  should  be  placed  immediately 
to  insure  delivery  when  you  wish  them. 


Give  Your  Cows  a  Chaneet 


Cows  produce  a  heavier  flow  of  milk  when 
kept  in  comfortable,  sanitary  quarters.  They 
waste  less  feed,  require  less  work  and  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  disease. 

Whether  your  herd  is  large  or  small,  give 
your  cows  a  chance  to  produce  to  full  capacity 
and  pay  larger  profits  with  less  waste  and  bait 
the  work  —  saf  ei^uard  yourself  against  heavy  loss 
from  disease  —  with  sanitary  pasture  conuort 


Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 


Most  sanitary  —  no  germ-bolding  cre\dce8  with 
famous  Louden  dust-proof  couplings.  Simple  cor¬ 
rect  design  of  Louden  Stalls  makes  clumsy,  dirt- 
catching  attachments  unnecessary.  So  BtrODgtbey 
will  last  as  long  as  the  barn  stands. 

Louden  Swinging  Stanchion  gives  cow  pasture  com¬ 
fort  in  the  barn,  allows  her  to  freely  turn  her  head 
and  card  herself,  to  lie  down  naturally  and  rest 
with  head  against  side  of  body  and  to  get  up  with 
greatest  ease.  The  most  perfect  cow-tie  made 
and  only  one  that  can  successfully  be  used  with 
high  built-up  manger  curb,  which  prevents  cows 
from  wasting  feed  by  working  it  back  on  to  the 
stall  floor— a  great  saving  in  itself  each  year. 

GET  THESE  TWO  FREE  BOOKS 

Louden  Catalog  —  Its  224  pages  picture  and 
describe  more  than  100  labor-savers  for  the  barn. 
Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  —  a  112-Dage  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  extremely  helpful  barn-building  infor¬ 
mation.  Shows  how  to  get  a  better  all-around  bam 
at  less  cost.  Both  books  sent  free  to  farmers  upon 
request,  oo  cost  orobligation.Write  for  them  today. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
ts  Court  St.  aitt.mr)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


HARNESS 


No  &tuckt&sToT9Br 
tio  Rings  To 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 
on  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness, 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 
you  this  wonderful  harneas  on  30  days'  free  trial.  See 
for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  f  riction  i  ings 
to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps  to  weaken  them.  High¬ 
est  possible  quality  of  leather.  Proven  success  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  state  for  over  8  years. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 
horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side 
backers,  breechingless, etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS 
— $5  after  30  days’  trial — balance  monthly. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

122  Keefe  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  WIs. 

PrompI  shipment  from  N.  P. . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

Froin  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1843 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing.  3  pounds,  .$1.7.7;  ID  pounds,  $8.00;  20  pounds, 
$7,27.  Smoking.  7  pounds,  $1.27;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Se  id  no  mime.v.  I’a.v  ulien  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 


$5.00  Solid  Copper  Vacuum  Washer,  $2.50 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME !— GET  ONE  TODAY 


If  you  want  the  very  best  that  can  be  made,  here  it  is.  We  have  sold  over  300,000  tin 
washers,  and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfaction,  hut.  of  course,  Ihe  solid  copper  is  much 
better.  VVe  are  Just  selling  a  few  at  .$2. ,50  to  iniroduee  tliem.  After  wliich  the  price  will  go 
itaek  to  Don't  miss  tliis  wonderful  chiinee.  Tell  your  fidends  about  it.  SEND  TODAY, 


The  Ball  is 
the  Secret 


.the- 


WOT] 


Success 


!  I  u 


We  Absolutely  Guarantee  the  Duplex  Will 

Wash  a  tubful  of  anything  washable  in  three  minutes.  Blan¬ 
kets,  lace,  socks,  cuffs,  silks,  underwear,  curtains,  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  ANYTHING.  Hands  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  therefore  it  can  bo  scalding  hot.  So  easy  to  operate 
that  a  child  can  do  it.  Will  not  wear  out  your  clothes.  The 
Duplex  forces  the  boiling  suds  through  the  clothes,  NOT  the 
(dothes  through  the  suds.  Will  save  your  back  and  many  hours 
of  needless  toil.  An  ordinary  weekly  wash  can  be  washed, 
blued  and  on  the  line  in  one  hour.  Your  money  back  without 
question  if  it  'will  not  do  all  we  claim  and  more.  Don’t  miss 
this  special  offer.  Send  only  $2.50  and  this  ad.  TODAY  and 
we  will  send  you  the  solid  copper  Duplex  Vacuum  Washer, 
regular  price  $5.00,  by  parcel  post  to  any  addre.si^ 


DUPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Dept.  C-112, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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the  Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


UPON  his  return  from  the  office  that  night,  Bryce  Cardigan  found  his  father 
had  left  his  bed  and  was  seated  before  the  library  fire. 

“Feeling  a  whole  lot  better  to-day,  eh,  pal?”  his  son  queried. 

John  Cardigan  smiled.  “Yes,  son,”  he  replied  plaintively.  “I  guess  Fll  manage 
to  live  tin  next  spring.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  you,  John  Cardigan,  that  a  healthy 
check  wouldn’t  cure.  Pennington  rather  jolted  you,  though,  didn’t  he?” 

“He  did,  Bryce.  I  never  doubted  but  that  Pennington  would  snap  up  the 
property  the  instant  I  offered  to  sell.  Hence  his  refusal,  in  the  face  of  our 
desperate  need  for  money,  almost  floored  your  old  man.” 

“Well,  this  gives  us  a  fighting  chance,  partner.  And  after  dinner  you  and  I 
will  start  brewing  powerful  bad  medicine  for  the  Colonel.” 

“Son,  I’ve  been  sitting  here  simmering  all  day.”  There  was  a  note  of  the  old 
fighting  John  Cardigan  in  his  voice.  “Even  if  I  must  sit  on  the  bench  and  root, 
I’ve  not  reached  the  point  where  my  years  have  begun  to  affect  my  thinking 
ability.”  He  touched  his  leonine  head.  “I’m  as  right  as  a  fox  up-stairs, 
Bryce.” 

“Right-0,  Johnny.  We’ll  buck  the  line  together.” 

Accordingly,  dinner  disposed  of,  father  and  son  sat  down  together  to  prepare 
the  plan  of  campaign.  The  old  man  spoke  first. 

“We’ll  have  to  fight  him  in  the  dark.” 


“Why?” 

“Because  if  Pennington  knows,  or 
even  suspects  who  is  going  to  parallel 
his  railroad,  he  will  throw  all  the 
weight  of  his  capable  mind,  his  wealth 
and  his  ruthlessness  against  you — and 
you  will  be  smashed.  You  must  do 
more  than  spend  money.  You  will  have 
to  outthink  him,  outwork  him,  out- 
game  him.  You  have  one  advantage 
starting  out.  The  Colonel  doesn’t  think 
you  have  the  courage  to  parallel  his 
road.  He  knows  you  haven’t  the 
money;  and  he  is  morally  certain  you 
cannot  borrow  it,  because  you  haven’t 
any  collateral  to  secure  your  note. 

“We  are  mortgaged  now  to  the  limit, 
and  our  floating  indebtedness  is  very 
large;  on  the  face  of  things,  we’re 
helpless;  and  unless  the  lumber-market 
stiffens  very  materially  this  year,  by 
the  time  our  hauling-contract  with  Pen¬ 
nington’s  road  expires,  we’ll  be  back 
where  we  were  before  we  sold  the 
Giants.  So,  all  things  considered,  the 
Colonel,  will  be  slow  to  suspect  us  of 
having  an  acre,  but,  by  jinks,  we  have 
it,  and  we’re  going  to  play  it.” 

“No,”  said  Bryce,  “we’re  going  to  let 
somebody  else  play  it  for  us.  The  point 
you  make — that  we  must  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  background  —  is  well 
taken.” 

“Very  well,”  agreed  the  old  man. 
“Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  point. 
You  must  engage  some  reliable  engneer 
to  look  over  the  proposed  route  of  the 
road  and  give  us  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction.” 

“For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will 
consider  that  done,  and  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  comes  within  the  sum  Gregory  is 
willing  to  advance  us.” 

“Your  third  step,  then,  will  be  to 
incorporate  a  railroad  company  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.” 

THINK  I’ll  favor  the  fair  State  of 

J.  New  Jersey  with  our  trade,”  Bryce 
suggested  dryly.  “When  Pennington 
bought  out  Henderson,  he  incorporated 
the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Company 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  home  of  the  trusts.  There  must 
be  some  advantage  connected  with  such 
a  course.” 

“Have  it  your  own  way,  boy.  _What’s 
good  enough  for  the  Colonel  is  good 
enough  for  us.'  Now,  then,  you  are  go¬ 
to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a 
road  twelve  miles  long — and  a  private 
road,  at  that.  That  would  be  fatal. 
Pennington  would  know  somebody  was 
going  to  build  a  logging-road,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  the  builders  were,  he 
would  have  to  fight  them  in  self -protec¬ 
tion.  How  are  you  going  to  cover  your 
trail,  my  son?” 

Bryce  pondered.  “My  road  cannot 
be  private;  it  must  be  a  common  car¬ 
rier,  and  that’s  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
Common  carriers  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Railroad 
Commission.” 

“They  are  wise  and  just  rulers,”  com¬ 
mented  the  old  man,  “expensive  to  obey 
at  times,  but  quite  necessary.  Objec¬ 
tion  overruled.” 

“Well,  then,  since  we  must  be  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  we  might  as  well  incorpor¬ 
ate  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road 
from  Sequoia  to  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon, 
there  to  connect  wth  the  Southern 
Pacific.” 

John  Cardigan  smiled.  “The_  old 
dream  revived,  eh?  Well,  the  old  jokes 
always  bring  a  hearty  laugh  People 
will  laugh  at  your  company,  because 
folks  up  this  way  realize  that  the  con¬ 


struction  cost  is  prohibitive,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
freight  area  tapped.” 

“Well,  since  we’re  not  going  to  build 
more  than  twelve  miles  of  our  road 
during  the  next  year,  and  probably  not 
more  than  ten  miles  additional  during 
the  present  century,  we  won’t  worry 
over  it.  It  doesn’t  cost  a  cent  more  to 
procure  a  franchise  to  build  a  road 
from  here  to  the  moon.  If  we  fail  to 
build  to  Grant’s  Pass,  our  franchise  to 
build  the  uncompleted  portion  lapses 
and  we  hold  that  portion  which  we  have 
constructed.  That’s  all  we  want  to 
hold.” 

“How  about  rights  of  way?” 

“They  will  cost  little,  if  anything 
Most  of  the  landowners  along  the  pro¬ 
posed  route  will  give  us  rights  of  way 
free  gratis  for  nothing,  just  to  encour¬ 
age  the  lunatics.  Without  a  railroad 
the  land  is  valueless;  and  as  a  common 
carrier  they  know  we  can  condemn 
rights  of  way.  Moreover,  deeds  can  be 
drawn  with  a  time-limit,  after  which 
they  revert  to  the  original  owners.” 

strategy,  son!  And  certainly 

vJT  as  a  common  carrier  we  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  farmers  and  cattle¬ 
men  along  our  short  line.  We  can 
handle  their  freight  without  much  an¬ 
noyance  and  perhaps  at  a  slight  profit.” 

“Well,  that  about  completes  the  rough 
outline  of  our  plan.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  start  and  keep  right  on  moving. 
We  have  a  year  in  which  to  build  our 
road ;  if  we  do  not  hurry,  the  mill  will 
,have  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  logs, 
when  our  contract  with  Pennington 
expires.” 

“You  forget  the  manager  for  our 
new  corporation — ^the  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  The  man  we  en¬ 
gage  must  be  the  fastest  and  most  con¬ 
vincing  talker  in  California.  And  he 
must  talk  in  millions,  look  millions,  and 
act  as  if  a  million  dollars  were  equiva¬ 
lent  in  value  to  a  redwood  stump.  In 
addition,  he  must  be  a  man  of  real 
ability  and  a  person  you  can  trust  im¬ 
plicitly.” 

“I  have  the  man.  His  name  is  Buck 
Ogilvy  and  only  this  very  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him  begging  me 
for  a  small  loan.  I  have  Buck  on  ice 
in  a  fifth-class  San  Francisco  hotel.” 

‘Tell  me  about  him,  Bryce.” 

“Don’t  have  to.  You’ve  just  told 
me  about  him.  However,  I’ll  read  you 
his  letter.  I  claim  there  is  more  char¬ 
acter  in  a  letter  than  in  a  face.” 

Here  Bryce  read  aloud: 

“Golden  Gate  Hotel — Rooms  fifty  cents 
— and  up. 

“San  Francisco,  California, 

“August  fifteenth.” 

“My  Dear  Cardigan:  Hark  to  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness; 
then  picture  to  yourself  the  unlovely 
spectacle  of  a  strong  man  crying. 

“Let  us  assume  that  you  have  duly 
considered.  Now  wind  up  your  wrist 
and  send  me  a  rectangular  piece  of 
white,  blue,  green,  or  pink  paper  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  the 
magic  words  ‘Bryce  Cardigan’ — with 
the  little-up-and-down  hook  and  flour¬ 
ish  whch  lends  value  to  otherwise 
worthless  paper.  Five  dollars  would 
make  me  chirk  up;  ten  would  start  a 
slight  smile;  twenty  would  put  a  beam 
in  mine  eye;  fifty  would  cause  me  to 
utter  cries  of  joy,  and  a  hundred  would 


inspire  me  to  actions  like  unto  those  of  a 
whirling  dervish. 

“I  am  so  flat  busted  my  arches  make 
hollow  sounds  as  I  tread  the  hard  pave¬ 
ments  of  a  great  city,  seeking  a  job.  On 
the  brink  of  despair,  I  think  of  old 
times  and  happier  days  and  particularly 
of  that  pink-and-white  midget  of  a 
girl  who  tended  the  soda-fountain  at 
Princeton.  You  stole  that  damsel  from 
me,  and  I  never  thanked  you.  Then  I 
remembered  you  were  a  timber-king 
with  a  kind  heart;  so  I  looked  in  the 
telephone  book  and  found  the  address 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Car¬ 
digan  Redwood  Company.  You  have 
a  mean  man  in  charge  there.  I  called 
on  him,  told  him  I  was  an  old  college 
pal  of  yours,  and  tried  to  borrow  a 
dollar.  While  he  was  abusing  me,  I 
stole  from  his  desk  the  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  which  bears  to  you  these  tidings  of 
great  woe;  and  while  awaiting  your  re¬ 
ply,  be  advised  that  I  subsist  on  the 
bitter  cud  of  reflection,  fresh  air,  and 
water. 

“When  you  knew  me  last,  I  was  a 
prosperous  young  contractor.  Alas!  I 
put  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  omelet.  Took  a  contract  to 
build  a  railroad  in  Honduras.  Hondu¬ 
ras  got  to  fighting  with  Nicaragua;  the 
Nicaraguan  army  recruited  all  my  la¬ 
borers  and  mounted  them  on  my  mules 
and  horses,  swiped  all  my  grub,  and 
told  me  to  go  home.  I  went.  Why 
stay?  Moreover,  I  had  an  incentive 
consisting  of  about  an  inch  of _  bayonet 
— ^fortunately  not  applied  in  a  vital  spot. 

“Hurry,  my  dear  Cardigan.  I  fin¬ 
ished  eating  my  overcoat  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday. 

“Make  it  a  hundred,  and  when  I  get 
it,  I’ll  come  to  Sequoia  and  kiss  you. 
I’ll  pay  you  back  sometime — of  course. 
“Wistfully  thine — Buck  Ogilvy. 

“P.  S. — Delays  are  dangerous,  and 
procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
— B.’  ” 

John  Cardigan  chuckled.  “I’d  take 
Buck  Ogilvy,  Bryce.  He’ll  do.  Is  he 
honest?” 

“He  was,  the  last  time  I  saw  him.” 

“Then  wire  him  a  hundred.  Don’t 
wait  for  the  mail.” 

“I  have  already  wired  him  the  hun¬ 
dred.  In  all  probability  he  is  now  out 
whirling  like  a  dervish.” 

“Good  boy!  Well,  you’d  better  leave 
for  San  Francisco  to-morrow  and  close 
your  deal  with  Gregory.  Hire  a  good 
lawyer  to  draw  up  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  you;  be  sure  you’re  right,  and 
then  go  ahead — full  speed.  When  you 
return  to  Sequoia,  I’ll  have  a  few  more 
points  to  give  you.  I’ll  mull  them  over 
in  the  meantime.” 

CHAPTER  XX 

WHEN  Bryce  Cardigan  walked  down 
the  gangplank  in  San  Francisco, 
the  first  face  he  saw  was  Buck  Ogilvy’s. 
Mr.  Ogilvy  wore  his  overcoat  and  a 
joyous  smile,  proving  that  all  was  well; 
he  pressed  forward  and  thrust  forth  a 
great  speckled  paw  for  Bryce  to  shake. 
Bryce  ignored  it. 

“Why,  don’t  you  remember  me?” 
Ogilvy  demanded,  “I’m  Buck  Ogilvy.” 

Bryce  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
favored  him  with  a  lightning  wink.  “I 
have  never  heard  of  you  Mr.  Ogilvy. 
You  are  mistaking  me ^or  someone  else.” 

“Sorry,”  Ogilvy  murmured.  “My 
mistake:  Thought  you  were  Bill  Ker- 
rick,  who  used  to  be  a  partner  of  mine. 
I’m  expecting  him  on  this  boat,  and  he’s 
the  speaking  image  of  you.” 

Bryce  nodded  and  passed  on,  hailed 
a  taxicab,  and  was  driven  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  his  company.  Five 


minutes  later  the  door  opened  and  Buck 
Ogilvy  entered. 

“I  was  a  bit  puzzled  at  the  dock, 
Bryce,”  he  ‘  explained  as  they  shook 
hands,  “but  decided  to  play  safe  and 
then  follow  you  to  your  office.  What’s 
up?  Have  you  killed  somebody,  and 
are  the  detectives  on  your  trail?’ 

“No,  I  wasn’t  being  shadowed.  Buck, 
but  my  principal  enemy  was  coming 
down  the  gangplank  right  behind  me, 
and - ” 

“So  was  my  principal  enemy,” 
Ogilvy  interrupted.  “What  does  our 
enemy  look  like?” 

“Like  ready  money.  And  if  he  had 
seen  me  shaking  hands  with  you,  he’d 
have  suspected  a  connection  between  us 
later  on.  Buck,  you  have  a  good  job— 
about  five  hundred  a  month.” 

“rpHANKS,  old  man.  I’d  work  for 

X  you  for  nothing.  What  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  do?” 

“Build-  twelve  miles  of  logging  rail¬ 
road  and  parallel  the  line  of  the  old 
wolf  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago.” 

“Good  news!  We’ll  do  it.  How  soon 
do  you  want  it  done?” 

“As  soon  as  possible.  You’re  the  vice 
president  and  general  manager.” 

“I  accept  the  nomination.  What  do 
I  do  first?” 

“Listen  carefully  to  my  story,  analyze 
my  plan  for  possible  weak  spots,  and 
then  get  busy,  because  after  I  have 
provided  the  funds  and  given  the  word 
‘Go!’  the  rest  is  up  to  you.  I  must  not 
be  known  in  the  transaction  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  fatal.” 

“I  listen,”  said  Buck  Ogilvy,  and  he 
inclined  a  large  speckled  ear  in  Bryce’s 
direction,  the  while  his  large  speckled 
hand  drew  a  scratch-pad  toward  him. 

Three  hours  later  Ogilvy  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  most  rninute  details  of 
the  situation  in  Sequoia,  had  tabu¬ 
lated,  indexed,  and  cross-indexed  them 
in  his  ingenious  brain  and  was  ready 
for  business — and  so  announced  him¬ 
self. 

“And  inasmuch  as  that  hundred  you 
sent  me  has  been  pretty  well  scattered,” 
he  concluded,  “suppose  you  call  in  your 
cold-hearted  manager,  and  give  him 
orders  to  honor  my  sight-drafts.  If 
I’m  to  light  in  Sequoia  looking  like 
ready  money,  I’ve  got  to  have  some 
high-class,  tailor-made  clothes,  and  a 
shine  and  a  shave  and  a  shampoo  and 
a  trunk  and  a  private  secretary.  If 
there  was  a  railroad  running  into  Se¬ 
quoia,  I’d  insist  on  a  private  car.” 

This  having  been  attended  to,  Mr. 
Ogilvy  promptly  proceeded  to  forget 
business  and  launched  forth  into  a  re¬ 
cital  of  his  manifold  adventures  since 
leaving  Princeton;  finally  the  amiable 
and  entertaining  Buck  took  his  de¬ 
parture  with  the  announcement  that  he 
would  try  to  buy  some  good  second¬ 
hand  grading  equipment  and  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  in  addition  to  casting  an  eye  over 
the  labor  situation  and  sending  a  few 
wires  East  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
the  market  on  steel  rails.  Always  an 
enthusiast,  in  his  mind’s  eye  Mr.  Ogilvy 
could  already  see  a  long  trainload  of 
logs  coming  down  the  Nothern  Cali¬ 
fornia  &  Oregon  Railroad,  as  he  and 
Bryce  had  decided  to  christen  the 
venture. 

“N.  C.  &  0.,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  murmured. 
“Sounds  brisk  and  snappy.  I  like  it 
Hope  that  old  hunks  Pennington  likes 
it,  too.  He’ll  probably  feel  that  N.  C. 
&  O.  stands  for  Northern  Califo'niio> 
Outrage.” 

When  Bryce  Cardigan  returned  to 
Sequoia,  his  agreement  wth  Gregory 
had  been  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered; 
the  money  to  build  the  road  had  been 
{Continued  on  page  175) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  “THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS” 

The  struggle  between  old  John' Cardigan,  pioneer  in  the  redwoods 
country,  and  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  rival  operator,  has  centered 
around  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  Cardigan’s  favorite  grove  which  block  s 

the  Colonel’s  holdings.  , 

It  seems  as  though  the  feud  has  descended  to  young  Cardigan  ana 
the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley  Sumner.  But  the  latter,  angered  by  her 
uncle’s  unscrupulous  methods  secretly  buys  the  Valley,  planning  to 
force  peace.  She  does  not  know  that  Bryce  is  about  to  parallel 
Pennington’s  logging  road,  as  a  last  desperate  measure  to  save  the 
Cardigan  fortunes. 
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What  Corn  Shall  I  Plant  ? 

(Continued  from  page  163) 


the  case  of  Learning.  There  was  just 
70  per  cent  variation  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  variety  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  dry  matter  in  a  ton  of 
these  varieties  at  the  silage  stage.  In 
the  following  table  the  different  hinds 
of  corn  have  been  arranged  in  order, 
the  first  containing  the  most,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  actual  amount  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  that  they  contained  per  acre  on 
September  10 : 

Home-grown  Luce’s  Favorite. 

Cayuga  County  Cornell  11. 

Cornell  12. 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Favorite, 

Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite. 

Westbranch  Sweepstakes. 

Onondaga  White  Dent. 

Learning. 

Home-grown  Cornell  11. 

Weber’s  Dent. 

Bloody  Butcher. 

Alvord’s  White  Cap  Dent. 

King  Phillip, 

Smut  Nose. 

Early  Huron. 

Cook’s  Cross. 

When  it  came  time  to  husk  the  corn 
and  determine  the  yield  in  business  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  from  each  kind, 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Plant 


Onondaga  White  Dent. 

Cook’s  Cross. 

Westbranch  Sweepstakes. 

Bloody  Butcher. 

Early  Huron. 

Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite. 

King  Phillip. 

Smut  Nose. 

Learning. 

The  seed  of  the  Bloody  Butcher  va¬ 
riety,  which  Mr.  Cheney  obtained  from 
the  local  store,  proved  to  be  a  long- 
season  strain.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  usually  Bloody  Butcher  has  stood 
up  well  in  corn  tests  in  western  New 
York.  This,  however,  does  emphasize 
a  very  important  point,  that  often  the 
source  of  seed  may  be  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  variety  itself.  This 
problem  has  been  given  little  attention 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
now  possible,  however,  to  obtain  seed 
from  reliable  sources  in  commercial 
quantities  from  the  best  seedsmen. 

The  remarkable  similarity  of  differ¬ 
ent  strains  of  the  same  variety  in  the 
cases  of  Cornell  11  and  Luce’s  Favorite 
is  also  worthy  of  attention.  In  almost 
every  case  these  two  strains  of  home¬ 
grown  seed  were  similar  in  yielding 
capacity,  height  of  stalk,  time  to  matu¬ 


VARIETIES 

Days  to  Maturity 

Green  weight  per  acre 

Dry  weight  per  acre 

Percent  loss  in  drying 

Green  weight  of  stalks  per  acre 

Dry  weight  of  stalks  per  acre 

%  wt.  of  stalks  lost  in  drying 

Green  weight  of  ears 

Dry  weight  of  ears 

Percent  of  wt.  lost  in  drying 

Shelled  corn..bu.  per  acre 

Length  of  stalk  in  inches 

King  Philip  . . . . 

100 

17.5 

6.3 

64 

13.2 

3.0 

77 

4.3 

3.3 

28 

94 

62 

Smut  Nose . . 

100 

17.2 

6.3 

63 

12.813.2 

75 

4.4 

3.1 

29 

89 

62 

Cook’s  Cross . 

100 

14.7 

6.3 

57 

9.6 

2.6 

73 

5.1 

3.7 

27 

106 

68 

Alvord’s  White  Cap  Dent . 

100 

17.5 

6.9 

61 

12.7 

3.0 

76 

4.8 

3.9 

19 

111 

65 

Webber’s  Dent . . . 

110 

16.8 

7.0 

58 

11.7 

2.9 

75 

5.1 

4.1 

20 

117 

68 

Early  Hui’on  . . . 

no 

17.3 

6.3 

64 

12.2 

2.8 

77 

5.1 

3.5 

31 

100 

62 

Home  Grown  Cornell  11  . 1. . 

no 

17.4 

7.0 

54 

12.3 

3.0 

76 

5.1 

4.0 

22 

114 

74 

Cornell  11  . - . 

no 

17.4 

7.5 

51 

12.1 

3.3 

73 

5.3 

4.2 

21 

120 

74 

Onondaga  Western  Dent  . 

120 

19.7 

7.1 

64 

14.5 

3.4 

77 

5.2 

3.7 

29 

106 

76 

Hall’s  (Told  Nugget . 

120 

20.1 

7.4 

63 

14.9 

3.5 

77 

5.2 

3.9 

25 

111 

80 

Cornell  12  . . . 

120 

20.1 

7.5 

63 

15.1 

3.5 

77 

5.0 

4.0 

20 

114 

84 

Home  Grown  Luce’s  Favorite . 

120 

22.3 

7.8 

65 

17.2 

4.0 

77 

5.1 

3.8 

25 

109 

88 

Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite . 

130 

22.4 

7.2 

63 

17.8 

3.8 

79 

4.6 

3.4 

26 

97 

94 

Bloody  Butcher  . . . . 

140 

22.0 

7.0 

68 

17.0 

3.4 

80 

5.0 

3.6 

28 

103 

98 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  . . . 

140 

22.7 

7.2 

69 

17.2 

3.6 

79 

5.5 

3.6 

35 

103 

108 

Learning  . . . . . 

150 

23.7 

7.1 

70 

18.9 

4.0 

79 

4.8 

3.1 

35 

89 

100 

Breeding  of  the  college  showed  up  well. 
In  running  over  the  list,  one  can  see 
that  there  are  four  kinds  which  this 
department  has  been  instrumental  in 
developing,  the  two  strains  of  Cornell 
11,  Cornell  12  and  Weber’s  Dent. 

The  Origin  of  Cornell  11 

Cornell  11  is  a  selection  of  Pride  of 
the  North,  a  medium  season  yellow 
dent  for  New  York  State  conditions. 
It  will  mature  in  about  115  days  under 
good  growing  conditions,  and  is  a  high- 
yielding  variety  for  both  grain  and 
silage  on  good  corn  soil.  The  plant¬ 
breeding  department  considers  it  well 
adapted  to  central  and  western  New 
York  conditions. 

The  Home-grown  Cornell  11  used  in 
this  test  has  been  matured  successfully 
in  Chautauqua  County  under  average 
growing  conditions  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  farm  on  which  this  par¬ 
ticular  seed  was  raised  is  over  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  This  home-grown 
seed  was  somewhat  earlier  and  some¬ 
what  smaller  growing  than  the  Cay¬ 
uga  County  seed. 

Webber’s  Dent  is  a  selection  from 
Punk’s  Ninety  Day  Dent,  and  matures 
only  a  few  days  earlier  than  Cornell  11. 

Cornell  12  is  the  same  selection  as 
Webber’s  Early  Dent  except  that  it  is 
about  two  weeks  later  in  maturity. 

In  Order  of  Bushels  Per  Acre 

These  varieties  above  mentioned 
Were  well  up  in  the  list  when  it  was 
rearranged  in  order  of  yield  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  The  highest  yielding 
varieties  are  listed  first: 

Cayuga  County  Cornell  11. 

Webber’s  Dent. 

Cornell  12. 

Home-grown  Cornell  11. 

Alvord’s  White  Cap  Dent. 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget. 

Home-grown  Luce’s  Favorite. 


rity  and  proportion  of  dry  weight  to 
green  weight,  to  the  same  variety  that 
was  distributed  by  the  college. 

Recommendable  Varieties 

The  conclusion  that  Mr.  Cheney 
draws  from  all  this  work  is  that  those 
varieties  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus  are  safe  guides  to  go 
by.  He  would  include  among  the  kinds 
that  he  would  recommend  for  various 
conditions : 

Alvord’s  White  Cap  Dent,  Cornell  11, 
Webber’s  Dent,  Cornell  12,  Hall’s  Gold 
Nugget^  Luce’s  Favorite. 

These  are  not  listed  in  order  of  their 
importance,  but  it  is  felt  that  each  has 
a  place  on  farms  where  the  growing 
season  is  about  120  days  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  is  about  1,500  feet  above  sea  level. 


I  remain  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
like  it  very  much. — ^JoHN  Crandall, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

(Continued  from  page  174) 

deposited  in  bank;  and  Buck  Ogilvy  was 
already  spending  it  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  From  now  on,  Bryce  could  only 
watch,  wait,  and  pray. 

On  the  next  steamer  a  surveying 
party  with  complete  camping-equip¬ 
ment  arrived  in  Sequoia,  purchased  a 
wagon  and  two  horses,  piled  their  dun¬ 
nage  into  the  wagon,  and  disappeared 
up-country.  Hard  on  their  heels  came 
Mr.  Buck  Ogilvy,  and  occupied  the 
bridal  suite  in  the  Hotel  Sequoia.  In 
the  sitting  room  of  the  suite  Mr.  Ogilvy 
installed  a  new  desk,  a  filing  cabinet, 
and  a  brisk  young  male  secretary. 

(Continued  next  week) 
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lo  ROSE  BUSHES 


YOURS 


AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 
be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  your 
own  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  in  good 
condition  in  proper  time 
for  planting  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  You  cannot  beat 
this  selection  of  18  roses. 


WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  (Shellum) 

— The  soft  blending  of  the  salmon- 
pinks  and  the  rose-pinks  and  the 
beautiful  flesh  tints  in  this  Rose  give 
it  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
entrancing  flush  on  a  maiden’s  cheek. 

MAM  AN  COCHET,  (Cochet)— 
This  is  the  famous  Pink  Cochet. 
Light  pink  shaded  with  salmon-yel¬ 
low,  outer  petals  splashed  with 
bright  rose;  extremely  large  and 
full. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT,  (McCul¬ 
lough) — It  is  without  question  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  pink  Roses. 
It  has  a  shining,  intense,  deep  pink 
color  possessed  by  no  other  Rose. 

BRIDESMAID,  (  M  o  o  r  e  )  —  A 
grand  pink  Rose  for  all  purposes; 
not  only  a  good  garden  Rose,  but 
forces  well. 

RADIANCE,  (Cook)— A  brilliant 
rosy-carmine,  displaying  beautiful 
rich  and  opaline-pink  tints  in  the 
open  flower. 

FLORENCE  PEMBERTON, 
(Alex.  Dickson)  — ■  Creamy-white, 
suffused  pink;  large,  full,  perfect 
in  form. 

WHITE  LA  FRANCE  or 
AUGUSTINE  GUINOISSEAU— 
Beautiful  light  fawn  color,  almost 
white;  rightly  described  as  an  al¬ 
most  white  La  France.  Extra  fine. 

WHITE  MAMAN  COCHET, 
(Cook)  —  A  sport  from  Maman 
Cochet  with  creamy-white  flowers 
faintly  tinged  with  blush. 

SNOWFLAKE,  or  MARIE 
LAMBERT,  (Lambert)  —  Medium 
size,  pure-white;  free;  fine  bedder. 


RED  RADIANCE,  (Gude)— The 
Washington  Red  Radiance.  The 
enormous  globular  flowers  on  heavy 
canes  are  a  sight  to  be  long  remem¬ 
bered.  The  color  is  dazzling  crim¬ 
son-scarlet. 

RED  LETTER  DAY,  (Alex. 
Dickson) — An  exceedingly  beautiful 
Rose  of  infinite  grace  and  charm. 
Its  velvety,  brillant,  glowing  scarlet- 
crimson  buds  and  fully  opened 
cactus-like  flowers  never  fade. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  R.  CANT, 
(Benj.  Cant.) — Color  deep  rose,  inner 
petals  soft  silvery-rose  suffused 
with  buff  at  the  'base. 

MADAME  LOMBARD, 
(Lacharme)  —  Bright  deep  rose, 
variable  in  color;  large,  fine  form, 
good  habit;  free  bloomer. 

ALEXANDER  HILL  GRAY, 
(Alex.  Dickson) — Its  color  is  a  solid 
deep  yellow  throughout.  Gold  medal, 
N.  R.  S. 

LADY  HILLINGDON,  (Lowe 
&  Shawyer) — Pointed  bud  of  bril¬ 
liant  deep  golden-yellow.  Awarded 
gold  medal,  N.  R.  S. 

ETOILE  DE  LYON,  (Guillot)— 
Bright  sulphur-yellow;  fine  form, 
large  size;  a  fine  yellow  Rose. 

LADY  PLYMOUTH,  (Alex. 
Dickson) — vA  most  meritorious  Rose 
of  the  “Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting” 
type;  deep  ivory-cream  petals. 

CLIMBING  HELEN  GOULD, 
(Good  &  Reese) — Everybody  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  warm  watermelon 
red  color  of  its  charming  flowers. 
This  is  a  grand  climber. 


SEND  ONLY  2  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at  $1.00  each  for  American  Agriculturist  and  the  18  Rose  Bushes 
will  be  sent  you  as  a  Gift  in  time  for  planting.  Renewals  as  well 
as  new  subscriptions  count. 


Send  all  Orders  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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OldTime 

Gworites 

SongslhatWll 
Live  Forever 


Ballads  of 
Longf^ 

EighiDoubleDiccnil]  Site 

lOindi  Records 


^All 


Brand  New  Records 

Highest  Quality  Guaranteed 
IN  THE  GLOAMING 
AULD  LANG  SYNE 
BEN  BOLT 
OLD  BLACK  JOE 
LOVE’S  OLD  SWEET  SONG 
KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN 
COMIN’  THROUGH  THE  RYE 
MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 
OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME 
HOME.  SWEET  HOME 
SWEET  AND  LOW 
LULLABY  (ERMINIE) 

NEARER  MY  GOD  TO  THEE 
ANNIE  LAURIE 
LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER 
SCHUBERT’S  SERENADE 

Songs  Everybody  Loves 

Here  are  the  songs  that 
never  grow  old — the  favor¬ 
ites  you  remember  as  long 
as  you  live,  ballads  that 
touch  every  heart,  .lust  the 
music  that  should  be  in 
every  home.  Bight  full  size 
double  face  records  — 16 
wonderful  old  time  songs — 
quality  guaranteed  equal  to 
highest  priced  records— all 
for  only  $2.98.  Gan  be 
played  on  any  plionoyrayh. 

Send  No 
Money 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  the  trial  costs  nothing.  But 
don’t  send  a  penny  now.  The 
coupon  below  brings  you  all  six¬ 
teen  selections,  as  listed  above,  or 
eight  double-face,  ten-inch  rec¬ 
ords,  for  10  days’  trial.  Pay 
postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage 
on  arrival.  Money  back  at  once 
absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are 
not  more  than  pleased,  .lust  mail 
the  coupon  NOW,  before  you  miss 
this  greatest  phonograph  record 
offer.  Reference,  Industrial  Bank 
of  New  York. 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 
354  Fourth  Ave.,  Dept.  A- 192,  New  York  City 


Lullaby 


'iil.i.  i'Ermiipi.' 


^Id  FoU« 
at  Home 


Annie 

La  U  trie 


of  Summer 


Sdiubert's^ 

Serenade 


r. 


National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  A- 192 

354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


I  Please  send  me  for  10  ilays’  trial,  youi  collection  of  I 
I  16  Old  Time  Favorite  Songs,  on  eight  double-face,  I 
1  ten-inch  records,  guaranteed  e'lual  to  any  records  mads.  ■ 
{  I  will  pay  tlie  po.'tman  only  $2.08  plu.s  irost.ige  on  | 
I  arrival.  This  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  purchase,  I 
j  however.  If  the  records  do  not  come  up  to  my  ei-  f 
I  pectatlons,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  at  any  j 
■  time  within  10  days  and  ypu  will  refund  my  money.  } 
}  Name .  | 


Address 


I 


State 


J 


It  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  500,000  homes.  News, 
stories,  pictures,  stunts,  jokes,  questions  answered. 
You’ll  like  this  paper.  Send  $l_for  1  year,  or  15c 
for  three  months  trial — 13  big  issues.  Address 

The  Pathfinder,  812  Langdon  Sf a.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OR  CHOICE  WATCH, 
CAMERA  OB  RIFLE 


Money 


at  loe  per  card,  masy  to  _ _ 

Get  sample  lot  today.  WE  TRUST 
till  goods  are  sold. 

AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO, 
Lancasterj^^.^ 

19- 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer).  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son.  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N  Y. 


LAND  OPPORTUNITY! 

$10  to  $50  down,  starts  you  on  20.  40,  80  acres; 
near  thriving  city  In  lower  Michigan.  Bal.  long  time.  In¬ 
vestigate.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information.  SWIGART  LAND  CO..  V-1246  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Molasses  Goodies 

Recipes  by  Mabel  Fern  Mitchell 


WHOLESOME,  sweet  molasses  is 
one  of  the  best  ingredients  to  be 
found  for  making  candies,  cakes, 
cookies  and  breads.  Then  too  we  find 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  over¬ 
eating  candy  made  of  molasses. 

With  the  price  of  sorghum  hover¬ 
ing  around  a  dollar  a  gallon  and  molas¬ 
ses  up  in  price  too,  it  behooves  us  to 
study  ways  of  conserving  it.  When 
ever  you  are  measuring  sorghum  or 
molasses,  first  grease  your  measuring 
cup  or  spoon,  and  you  will  find  out 
that  every  drop  of  the  syrup  will 
come  out.  This  is  far  better  than  the 
old  method  of  leaving  the  sides  well 
coated  with  good  thick  syrup. 

The  recipes  given  here  are  for  cakes, 
cookies  and  hot  breads,  which  can  be 
made  with  molasses.  Next  time  I  will 
give  recipes  for  molasses  candies. 

Ginger  Cookies 

Put  in  a  teacup  half  a  teaspoon 
ginger,  a  teaspoon  soda,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  shortening,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  boiling  water,  and  fill  the  cup 
with  molasses.  Add  flour  and  mix 
rather  soft.  Roll  thin  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Ginger  Snaps 

This  recipe  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
1860,  and  they  have  been  taken  to  the 
Fairs  several  times,  and  always  take  a 
prize.  1  cup  brown  sugar;  2  cups 
molasses;  1  cup  shortening;  1  table¬ 
spoon  strong  ginger;  2  teaspoons  salt. 
Place  all  in  a  mixing  bowl  then  take 
one  tablespoon  soda  and  put  in  cup. 
Fill  cup  with  boiling  water.  When  it 
has  foamed,  pour  in  dish  on  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Stir  until  mixed  and  then 
add  sufficient  flour  to  roll,  soft  enough 
to  handle  easily,  but  roll  thin. 

Corn-meal  Cookies 

One-half  cup  shortening;  cup  corn 
syrup;  Vz  cup  molasses;  1  egg;  6  table¬ 
spoons  sour  milk;  2  cups  corn  meal;  Vz 
teaspoon  soda;  1  cup  flour;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Combine  the  melted  fat,  syrup, 
molgsses,  beaten  egg  and  sour  milk. 
Sift  together  the  corn  meal,  flour  and 
soda.  Add  the  liquid  ingredients  to  the 
dry.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  a  greased 
pan  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Ginger  Muffins 

3  cups  flour;  Vz  cup  brown  sugar;  1 
cup  molasses;  14  cup  shortening;  2 
eggs;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1  tablespoon 
ginger ;  %  cup  sweet  milk ;  1  tablespoon 
cinnamon ;  1  teaspoon  salt.  Cream 

sugar  and  shortening.  Add  molasses, 
then  eggs  well  beaten.  Next  ginger 


and  cinnamon  and  alternate _  milk  and 
flour,  the  soda  having  been  dissolved  in 
the  milk.  Bake  in  well-greased  muffin 
rings. 

Bran  Bread 

3  cups  whole  wheat  flour;  3  table¬ 
spoons  molasses;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1 
cup  bran;  pinch  of  salt  and  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Buttermilk  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Stir  all  together  until 
thoroughly  blended,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven  about  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  Bake  in  tall  cans  so  as  to  not 
have  too  much  crust. 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

1  cup  graham  flour;  1  cup  yellow 
corn  meal;  1  cup  wheat  flour;  1  cup 
seeded  raisins;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  pint 
sour  milk;  Vz  cup  molasses;  1  teaspoon 
soda.  Mix  thoroughly  .and  place  in 
molds  or  cans.  Steam  one  hour  in 
Steam  Pressure  Canner  with  pet-cock 
open.  Then  close  pet-cock  and  run 
pressure  to  fifteen  pounds  and  hold  for 
ten  minutes. 

Mother’s  Ginger  Bread 

14  cup  sugar;  2  eggs;  1  cup  mo¬ 
lasses;  1  cup  thick  sour  cream;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  1  tablespoon  ginger;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Flour  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Just  before  taking  from  the  oven, 
sprinkle  scraped  maple  sugar  and  a  few 
chopped  nuts  over  the  top.  Or  cut  in 
squares  and  serve  with  a  good  sauce, 
either  marshmallow  or  chocolate.  Bet¬ 
ter  still,  whip  some  sweet  cream  and 
put  over  it  just  before  you  are  ready 
to  serve  it. 

Gingerbread  Pudding 

Crumble  2  cups  of  stale  gingerbread 
and  add  to  it  two  cups  of  sifted  flour; 
two  tablespcxms  sugar;  14  cup  molasses; 
14  cup  seeded  raisins;  14  cup  almonds; 
1  egg  well  beaten  and  a  small  pint  of 
milk.  Beat  well  and  turn  into  a  but¬ 
tered  mold  and  steam  two  hours.  Serve 
with  marshmallow  sauce. 

Eggless  Suet  Pudding 

Use  1  pound  suet,  chopped  fine;  Vz 
pound  citron;  1  pound  stale  bread, 
chopped;  1  pound  each  of  raisins  and 
currants;  1  cup  molasses;  1  and  one- 
half  pounds  sugar;  1  pound  English 
walnuts;  2  cups  flour;  1  teacup  milk; 
1  heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder;  14 
spoon  soda;  1  spoon  each  of  salt,  nut¬ 
meg  and  cinnamon;  and  14  spoon  cloves. 
Steam  at  least  four  hours  in  open 
steamer,  and  one  hour  in  steam  pres¬ 
sure  with  pet-cock  open,  and  then  half 
an  hour  with  pet-cock  closed,  and  with 
ten-pounds  pressure. 


A  DRESS  FOR  WORK  AND  A  NEGLIGEE  FOR  LEISURE 

First,  a  housedress  for 
plaid  gingham  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  fabric,  with  white  cuffs 
and  collar.  The  dress  has  a 
lacing  in  front  which  per¬ 
mits  it  to  slip  on  easily  over 
the  head. 

No.  1354  cuts  in  sizes  36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires 
314  yards  36-inch  material, 
with  14  yard  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  614  yards  bind¬ 
ing.  Price  12c. 

And  when  you  rest,  use 
No.  1660,  which  is  a  dainty 
negligee  cut  in  one  piece  and 
which  can  be  run  up  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Stitch  up  the  side 
seams,  finish  the  neck  and 
slashes  for  the  ribbon  belt, 
and  if  you  use  the  ruffled 
edge,,  sew  it  on. 

No.  1660  needs  but  2^ 
yards  of  material,  and  comes 
in  3  sizes — -small,  medium, 
and  large.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  12c. 

Our  Spring  Book  of  Fashions,  containing  all  the  new  models  for  the  coming 
season  is  ready.  It  contains  pattern  styles  for  the  whole  family,  and  money 
can  be  saved  by  referring  to  it  in  selecting  the  Spring  wardrobe.  In 
addition  to  oyer  300  styles,  there  are  pages  of  embroidery  designs,  styles 
worn^  by  movie  stars,  and  dressmaking  lessons  to  help  the  beginner.  The 
price  is  10c  per  copy.  Address  your  order  for  patterns  or  catalogues  to 
Fashion  Department. 


MYSTERIOUS 

I  unseen  health -builders,  vita- 1 

■  mines  are  essential  factors  I 
in  promoting  the  nutrition  | 

I  of  the  body.  This  fact  adds  I 
new  importance  to  | 


Scotf  s  Emulsion 

2  of  pure  vitamine-bearing  cod- 
liver  oil.  It  is  a  food- 
tonic  that  helps 
assure  normal  growth 
and  strength  of 
children  and  grown 
people.  Always  ask 
I  for  Scott* s  Emulsion  I 

Scott  &.  Bowne,  Bioomfield,  N.  .1  22-51  | 


I 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $55 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seatj  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  allnickel-platedheavy 


Catalog  40  fittings.  J.M.SEIDENBEKG CO.,Inc 
264  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N,  Y.  C 


W»lds  Standard  Gold  Reme<^ 

^  f _ 

cold  remc^  world  over  for  two 
generations,  ^oafe  and  dependable. 
No  head  nxnses"no  bad  after  effects. 


Demand 
red  box 
bearing 
Mr.HiUl 
portrait  & 
signature 

JOCwrQ? 

WH  HILL  CO. 

DEtnoiT 
U  S.A. 


Sts 


Style  Aooptco  Junc  I,  *»00  -• 


Send  to-day  for 
MONEY 
rlCLL  SAVING 


BARGAIN 

CATALOG 


Send  to-day  for  our  new, 
big  1923  catalog  which  is 
crowded  with  bargains  from 
cover  to  cover.  Make  a 
dollar  do  the  duty  of  two. 
Write  now  before  you  for¬ 
get.  It’s  free. 

PARAMOUNT  TRADING  CO. 

Dept48234W  28*StNewYoikJiY 


Sporting 

Goods 

Firearms 

Shoes 

Shirts 

Underwear 

ftiitGoods 

Clothing 

Everything  for 
Men  (.Women 


DELICIOUS  “HOTEL  BLEND” 


Direct  from  _  In  S-Ib.  Lots 

Wholesale  *  Bean  or 

Roaster  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


f  We 

Trust  'Jf -i 

a  Y*"  i 


4LACE  CURTAINS  GIVFN 

for  Belling  only  30  packs  *  uia 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  (mention 
which)  at  10c  large  pack.  Handsome  31- 
piece  Blue  Bird  DinnerSet  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 
American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Skin  Troubles 

■  "  Soothed - 

With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everswhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cntlcnra  Labsratoriei,  Dept.  XT,  Malden,  Mass. 


AmericPin  Agriculturist,  February  24, 1923 


Taking  Stock  of  Health 

Room  For  Improvement  in  Many  Communities 


This  is  stock-taking  time.  Merchants 
everywhere  are  going  over  their  last 
year’s  records,  writing  off  losses,  seeing 
where  they  made  mistakes  and  making 
plans  for  a  profitable  year  to  come. 

There  is  a  hint  in  this,  not  only  for 
each  of  us  individually,  but  for  commu¬ 
nities  as  well.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  which  anyone  can  have  is 
health,  and  we  are  gradually  learning 
that  health  is  a  purchasable  com¬ 
modity. 

It  must  be  bought,  however,  not  only 
with  money,  but  with  time,  effort  and 
thought  as  well.  What  each  individual 
does,  affects  the  health  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  whole;  while  the  general 
health  standard  of  the  community  can¬ 
not  fail  to  help  or  injure  the  individual. 

Tell  us  of  Your  Progress 

Every  year  there  are  fewer  “health 
heathen”  in  the  United  States — fewer 
men  and  women  who  disregard  elemen¬ 
tary  health  laws  for  themselves  or  op¬ 
pose  progressive  measures  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  children.  But  carelessness 
and  indifference  can  be  as  dangerous  as 
active  opposition.  The  healthy  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  one  where  nobody  “gets 
tired”  of  constant  effort  to  reach  a 
higher  standard. 

Fortunately  not  all  of  us  have  to 
contend  with  the  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  described  by  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter.  But  when  stock-taking 
times  comes  around,  it  is  well  for  all  of 
us  to  stop  and  think  whether  our  com¬ 
munity  is  actually  advancing  or  merely 
marking  time. 

Many  communities,  however,  have 
made  splendid  progress  in  health  condi¬ 
tions,  and  we  all  ought  to  know  about 
their  work.  Letters  telling  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  is  planned 
for  this  year  will  be  very  welcome. 
Pictures,  if  they  are  clear  and  defi¬ 
nitely  illustrate  the  subject,  will  also 
be  acceptable.  Sit  down  and  talk  things 
over — it  will  give  you  fresh  enthusiasm 
in  starting  out  to  hang  up  a  record  for 
this  year. 


ARE  WE  HEALTH  HEATHENS? 

The  community  nurse  examines  the 
54  children  in  our  district  some  few 
months  ago,  and  the  parents  are  fum¬ 
ing  and  fussing  yet,  as  to  why  the 
County  Superintendent  should  send  a 
nurse  up  here  to  do  such  a  thing.  I 
don’t  think  there  was  a  perfect  child 
among  them — nearly  all  of  them  had 
bad  teeth,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids, 
and  some  of  them  had  weak  eyes,  and 
one  had  tuberculosis. 

This  little  chap  took  a  severe  cold 
which  developed  into  pneumonia,  and 
died  after  four  weeks  illness.  His  old- 
fashioned  grandmother  wa§.  the  family 
doctor  and  she  doctored  him  with  teas, 
blisters  and  plasters.  They  didn’t  need 
a  doctor,  she  told  her  daughter,  ’twas 
only  a  cold,  and  he’d  get  over  it. 
When  the  child  finally  refused  to  eat, 
they  sent  for  the  physician. 

Not  one  of  the  other  53  children  have 
had  their  physical  defects  corrected  or 
removed.  When  anyone  falls  ill,  the 
neighbors  are  called  in  to  give  their 
experience  and  assistance.  In  ma¬ 

ternity  cases  a  nurse  is  unknown;  usu¬ 
ally  some  woman  who  is  the  mother 
of  seven  or  eight,  is  called  in.  One 
Woman  here  has  had  seven  children 
and  never  a  physician  at  hand  at  their 
birth.  When  the  children  are  born 

they  are  fed  when  hungry,  and  one- 
half  of  them  never  know  what  a  bath 
means.  From  their  birth  they  are  fed 
anything  that  growm  per¬ 
sons  eat. 

And  now,  in  looking 
over  a  recent  copy  of  our 
county  paper,  I  see  that 
the  community  nurse  has 
been  forced  to  give  up  her 
position  owing  to  the  lack 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the 
Work.  Throughout  our  en¬ 
tire  county  there  is  a  gen- 
oral  belief  that  a  nurse 


isn’t  essential  and  that  it’s  all  a  politi¬ 
cal  scheme  to  obtain  a  few  more  dollars. 
People  don’t  seem  to  take  a  common 
sense  view  of  the  matter  and  realize 
what  it  would  mean  to  their  children, 
and  to  their  children’s  children. 

In  most  of  the  families  you  find  the 
idea  prevalent  that  all  children  must, 
at  some  time  have  such  diseases  as 
whooping  cough,  measles^  chicken  pox 
and  the  mumps.  I  had  the  whooping 
cough  when  nine  years  old,  but  so  far 
have  successfully  evaded  the  other  dis¬ 
eases.  I  can’t  see  why  people  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  child  must  have  those 
diseases.  If  that  is  so,  why  wouldn’t 
it  be  safe  to  say  that  they  must  have 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever 
and  influenza?  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  idea  is  about  as  sane  and  sensible 
as  the  other. 

I  have  known  persons  whose  belief 
was  so  strong  that  they  have  actually 
taken  their  children  into  homes  where 
such  diseases  were,  just  because  they 
believed  they  had  to  have  the  measles 
or  the  mumps  and  the  younger  they 
had  them,  the  better  off  they’d  be.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  just  such  de¬ 
liberate  exposure  of  children  to  con¬ 
tagious  disease  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  mother  and  three  children  out 
of  a  family  of  eight.  Another  woman 
of  my  acquaintance  did  that  and  her 
baby,  only  eight  weeks  old,  died.  So, 
as  long  as  I  can  avoid  it.  I’m  going 
to  keep  myself  and  my  children  away 
from  all  such  diseases. 

_  Sometimes,  when  I  hear  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  preach  about  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  heathens,  I  wonder  after 
all,  if  they  are  really  any  more  foolish 
than  the  old  signs  and  sayings  our 
grandmothers  cling  to  as  their  mothers 
did  before  them? 


.  Another  “A.  A.  Baby” 
IS  ‘Junior”  Hart  of  Rush, 
York,  who  at  the 
of  two  has  taken  up 
aoriculture.  Junior,  ac- 


HAVE  YOUR  CHILDREN  READ 
THESE  BOOKS? 

If  you  were  choosing  25  ideal  books 
for  children,  which  would  you  pick  as 
the  best  in  the  English  language?  Two 
national  organizations.  The  American 
Library  Association  and  the  National 
Educational  Association,  combined  to 
make  up  a  list  of  twenty-five,  and  on 
careful  reading,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
well-chosen  selection.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

Little  Women  (Alcott), 

Tom  Sawyer  (Mark  Twain). 

Boys’  Life  of  Lincoln  (Nicolay). 

Fairy  Tales  (Anderson). 

Robin  Hood  (Pyle). 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Lamb), 

Boys’  King  Arthur  (Malory). 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
(Wiggin). 

Christmas  Carol  (Dickens). 

Hans  Brinker  (Dodge). 

Wonderbook  (Hawthorne). 

Heidi  (Spyri). 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe). 

Treasure  Island  (Stevenson). 

Jungle  Book  (Kipling). 

Fables  (Aesop). 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verse  (Stevenson). 

Arabian  Nights. 

Story  of  Mankind  (Van  Loon), 

Mother  Goose. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  (Irving). 

Boys’  Life  of  Roosevelt  (Hagedom). 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 

(Seton). 

Home  Book  of  Verse  (Burton  E. 

Stevenson). 

Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass  (Carroll). 

Are  there  any  favorites  which  our 
readers  think  have  been 
omitted,  or  would  they 
substitute  any  more  re¬ 
cent  books  for  some. of  the 
old  favorites?  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  how  many 
school-rooms,  libraries 
and  home  book  -  shelves 
are  equipped  with  either 
all  or  a  large  part  of  this 
well-ronrtfi'^d  list  of  stand¬ 
ard  children’s  books. 


cording  to  his  mother 
has  always  -been  fed  care¬ 
fully  prepared  milk,  and 
is  thriving  on  the  diet 
she  gives  him. 


To:  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Dept.  80-H 

Chicago,  FOrt  Worth,  Kansas  City. 
Portland  Ore.,  St.  Paul 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 


Name . 

Address 


Millions  of  people  will  this  Spring  save  money  on 
everything  they  buy  from  this  Catalogue. 

Will  you  miss  the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours? 

Millions  of  people  buying  from  this  book  will  secure 
at  lower  than  market  prices,  goods  of  standard  quality, 
goods  of  the  long  wearing  service-giving  kind. 

.  This  book  offers  you,  too,  a  saving — and  it  offers  you 
certain  satisfaction,  a  guaranteed  satisfaction  with 
everything  you  buy,  your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 

Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  is  a  low-price  house.  But 
for  Fifty  Years  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  public.  We 
never  sell  “cheap”  goods  to  make  a  low  price.  Ward 
Quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  saving  made  on  your  purchases  at  Ward’s  is  a  real 
saving — because  there  is  always  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  of  the  price. 


This  Catalogue  will  bring  you  a 

Saving  on  Everything  you  Buy  this  Spring 


(Mail  this  coupon  to  the 
house  nearest  you.) 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

For  the  Home:  This  catalogue 
shows  everything  for  the  home  and 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  Every¬ 
thing  to  wear — the  best  New  York 
Styles.  Everything  for  use  or  decora¬ 
tion,  from  furniture  and  carpets  to 
kitchen  stoves. 

For  the  Man:  Everything  for  the 
farm,  everything  for  the.  automobile, 
everything  in  wearing  apparel;  tools, 
farm  equipment,  poultry  and  stock 
supplies.  There  are  many  dollars  to  be 
saved  through  buying  everything  from 
this  Catalogue. 

One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  only 
need  to  return  the  coupon. 

MontgomeiyWaTd 

sThe  Oldest  Mail  Older  House  islbdaytheMost  Progressive  s 


CHICAGO.  FORT  WORTH,  KANSAS  CITY,  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  ST.  PAUL 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is 
now  six  months  old.  Six  months’  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  enables  us  to  say — 
Your  order  will  be  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately;  certainly  in  less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
orders  are  now  being  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices, 
goods  always  of  Ward  Quality,  and 
the  most  prompt  and  accurate  service, 
it  is  true  indeed  that:  “Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House  is  Today  the  Most  Progres¬ 
sive.’’ 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


NEW  YOKK  EXCLUDES  SMALL 
LIVE  ANIMALS 

IT  is  reported  that  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  has  issued 
a  ruling  prohibiting  live  pigs,  lambs, 
goats,  rabbits,  hares  and  other  small 
animals  from  being  sold  in  New  York' 
City  except  for  breeding,  and  when  ♦ 
sold  for  food  purposes  they  must  on 
arrival  be  sent  to  a  slaughter  house  and 
killed  before  being  offered  for  sale. 
This  ruling  will  practically  prohibit 
the  shipping  of  such  live  animals,  as 
the  expense  of  carting  to  and  from  the 
receivers’  stores  and  having  the  stock 
slaughtered  is  too  great.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  necessary  for  shippers  to  kill 
and  dress  the  stock  before  shipment. 
Further  information  regarding  this 
ruling  and  the  proper  method  of  dress¬ 
ing  and  shipping  will  be  given  in  next 
week’s  issue. 

The  Lenten  season  commenced  with 
Ash  Wednesday  and  demand  for 
dressed  calves  and  other  meat  will 
pi’obably  be  lighter  from  now  on  until 
Easter,  which  occurs  April  1.  A  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  of  calves  and  other 
country  dressed  meat  is  held  in  the 
country  because  of  snow,  and  as  soon 
as  shipping  conditions  become  normal 
there  will  probably  be  an  oversupply, 
with  very  low  prices.  Shippers  are  ad¬ 
vised  not  to,  dress  meats  for  this  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  next  month. 

WEATHER  STRENGTHENS  POTATO 
MARKET 

The  extreme  cold  weather  last  week 
interfered  with  loading  and  unloading 
of  all  vegetables  and  fruits.  Prices 
tended  to  be  firmer  at  New  York  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  lighter  receipts  but  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  could  not  be  moved 
readily. 

State  potatoes  moved  in  a  small  way 
from  western  New  York  for  $1.15  cwt, 
in  bulk  and  $1.80  per  150-lb.  sack  de¬ 
livered  New  York  City.  Round  whites, 
bulk  per  180-lbs.  No.  1  sold  at  $2.50  to 
$2.60.  Growers  were  offered  40c  per 
bu.  and  were  inclined  to  stop  hauling. 

At  Rochester  and  nearby,  market  was 
dull  and  movement  slow.  Round  whites 
U.  S.  No.  1  sold  there  Feb.  15  at  mostly 
$1.35  to  $1.40  per  150-lb.  sack,  with  a 
few  at  $1.45. 

Maine  shipments  are  running  very 
light  owing  to  cold  and  car  shortage, 
and  are  going  mostly  to  New  England 
cities.  Shipments  so  far  this  season 
from  Maine  are  over  7,000  cars  short 
of  last  year  to  same  date. 

Carlot  shipments  of  old  crop  potatoes 
in  entire  country  are  74,000  cars  below 
last  season.  New  crop  shipments  to 
date  are  25,461  cars,  compared  with 
19,005  to'  same  date  last  year. 

Danish  cabbage  has  been  in  demand. 
Best  quality  sold  as  high  as  $40  per 
ton.  Receipts  light. 

APPLES  MEET  GOOD  MARKET 

Barreled  apples  were  fairly  plentiful 
last  week  at  New  York  but  prices  held 
steady  especially  for  fancy  McIntosh, 
,and  Northern  Spy,  which  were  much  in 
demand.  Trading  stopped  on  account 
of  weather  at  end  of  week. 

Carlot  shipments  of  barreled  apples 
this  season  up  to  Feb.  10  in  entire 
country  were  54,324,  as  compared  with 
32,078  all  last  season.  New  York  State 
shipped  22,785  cars  this  season  com¬ 
pared  with  17,806  total  last  season. 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York  Feb. 
16,  were: 

Appi.es-  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwin.  ..  $4.50@4.75  $5  $4  «7)4.25 

Greenings..  4.25@4.50  4.75  t!.75@4 

McIntosh ...  1 2  @13  14  @15  8  @10 

N.  Spy.  .  .  6.50@7  7.5U@S  5  @0 

Pears  from  storage  continue  to  be 
in  light  demand  and  the  market  dull. 
Liberal  holdings  are  reported  in  the 
Rochester  section.  Kieffer,  per  barrel, 
sold,  best,  $3  to  $3.50,  with  a  few  sales 
of  extra  fancy  at  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BUTTER  STILL  FLUCTUATING 

Wholesale  butter  prices  are  now 
fluctuating  up  and  down,  as  so  often 
happens  in  February.  Remaining  stocks 
of  storage  butter  are  very  light  and 
prices  are  now  low  enough  to  shut  off 
Danish  importations. 

Cold  weather  in  the  West  checked 
the  increase  in  fresh  production.  If 
fresh  butter  moves  promptly  the  mar¬ 


ket  should  not  show  extreme  changes 
for  the  rest  of  February.  Last  year  in 
22  business  days  of  February,  the  price 
of  extras  changed  11  times,  and  in  1921 
there  were  14  changes  in  22  days. 

All  grades  of  creamery  butter  were 
Vz  to  Ic  higher  on  February  15  than 
a  week  previous.  Creamery  extras, 
which  sold  at  50  to  50  ^4c,  were  last 
year  on  the  same  date  only  37  to 
37V2C  lb. 

The  market  for  cheese  is  irregular, 
and  fresh  cheese  prices  both  east  and 
west  are  gradually  weakening.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  fresh  makes  declined  a  cent  a 
pound  in  one  week.  State  flats,  fresh, 
average  run,  were  quoted  at  25V2C  lb. 
Holdings  of  cheese  in  public  storage 
houses  in  four  large  cities,  February 
14,  were  8,712,177  lbs.,  against  7,199,- 
773  lbs.  on  February  14,  1922. 

EGG  MARKET  ACTIVE 

The  tendency  toward  increasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  fresh  eggs  was  checked  by  the 
cold  weather  in  the  west  and  later  in 
the  east.  The  market  at  the  close  of 
last  week  was  strong  and  active,  with 
tendency  toward  higher  prices  provid¬ 
ing  weather  continued  cold.  Storage 
and  western  eggs  advanced  and  Pacific 


winter  bran,  and  middlings.  Market 
firm  and  inclined  to  work  higher.  Quo¬ 
tations  on  carlots  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo  in 
100-lb.  sacks,  February  14,  were :  Gluten 
feed,  $46.50  @  $47;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent,  $48.50  @  $49;  oil  meal,  33  to 
34  per  cent,  local  billed,  $51  (2)  $51.50; 
standard  spring  bran,  $33.75  @  $34; 
hard  winter  bran,  $34.25  @  $34.50; 
standard  spring  middlings,  $33.75  @ 
$34;  choice  flour  middlings,  $36.25  @ 
$36.75. 

Following  were  prices  in  feed  grains 
per  bushel:  No.  2  yellow  corn,  86c.; 
No.  2  white  oats,  52%c.;  barley,  feed, 
74  @  76c.;  rye.  No.  2,  99c. 

HAY  PRICES  ADVANCE 

Owing  to  limited  number  of  permits 
issued  by  the  railroads  for  shipping 
hay  to  New  York,  the  market  has 
cleaned  up  old  accumulations  and  taken 
on  a  firmer  tone.  Lower  grades  are 
not  much  in  demand.  Buying  has  been 
active  on  better  grades.  Some  prem¬ 
iums  paid  above  quotations. 

DULL  MARKET  FOR  BEANS 

Trading  in  beans  is  very  light,  but 
pea  beans  are  a  little  firmer.  No  sales 
reported  over  $8.50  per  cwt.,  however. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  February  16: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  .Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . . 


products  of 

special 

New  York 

Buffalo 

45@47 

43@44 

43@44 

42@42^ 

41 

41@42J^ 

40@4i 

39@40 

43@45 

38@42 

38@39 

40@41 

ni@5VA 

52@53 

50@50k2 

50@51 

49@50 

48@-49 

46@48 

42@47 

interest  to 

Phila. 


30 

38 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


.$23@24 

$23 

21@22 

17@18 

20@21 

\  24 
2.f'fi'2.'5 

20 

16@17 

13@13.50 

28 

30@32 

28@30 

26 

26@2S 

27@28 

26 

22@24 

2B@28 

15@16 

17@18 

17@18 

14  @15 

11  m5'/2 

S'A®  4 

4  @  6)4 

9@11^  , 

15  @15)4 

31/2©  5A 

7^  @  8 

9@  91^ 

844  @  9 

Coast  whites  to  a  less  extent.  Nearbys, 
except  New  Jerseys,  were  Ic.  higher  on 
Feb.  15  than  a  week  previous. 

Cold  storage  stocks  have  been  work¬ 
ing  off  rapidly.  Only  18,712  cases  of 
storage  eggs  were  on  tond  at  New  York 
February  15,  compared  with  17,259 
cases  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

BROILERS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS 
WANTED 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  demand 
is  stronger  for  lightweight  fowls,  and 
both  capons  and  boilers  are  selling  very 
well.  Most  of  the  chickens  arriving 
now  are  staggy,  generally  little  better 
than  old  roosters,  and  the  market  for 
them  is  weak. 

GRAIN  PRICES  DROP  SLIGHTLY 

After  about  three  weeks  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  advance,  grain  prices 
suddenly  dropped  on  February  15.  Fu¬ 
ture  grains  are  sensitive  at  present  to 
the  European  situation.  Rye  trading 
is  light. 

Cash  grain  prices  February  15  fol¬ 
lows:  At  New  York — Whieat,  No.  2 
hard  winter,  $1,311^;  corn  No.  2  yellow, 
9114c.;  oats.  No.  2  white,  57c.;  ordinary 
white,  clipped,  55  @  5714c,;  rye,  $1; 
barley,  81  (@  82c.;  buckwheat,  $1.98  @ 
$2.25.  At  Chicago — 'Corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
7314  @  75c.;  oats.  No.  2  white,  46(5) 
47c.;  barley,  64  @  68c. 

FEED  BUYING  ACTIVE 

Trading  in  feed  was  active  last  week 
and  prices  advanced  on  cottonseed  meal, 
oil  meal,  standard  spring  bran,  hard 


Marrow  beans  received  little  attention, 
the  few  sales  being  at  $10  to  $11.  Med¬ 
ium,  1922,  quoted  at  $8.25  to  $8.50. 


INSULATING  AN  ICE  HOUSE 

h  have  built  a  frame  ice  house  20  x  30  x  20 
feet  deep,  10  feet  in  the  ground.  I  have  used 
plain  boards  for  the  outside.  Will  it  be  good  to 
use  same  kind  of  boards  for  the  inside  and  the 
aawdust  in  between  the  boards?  If  this  is  any 
good,  how  thick  will  the  sawdust  be  to  keep  the 
Ice  In  good  condition  and  what  kind  of  venti¬ 
lators,  and  how  many  tons  of  ice  will  fill  the 
place. —  (S.  R.  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  make  the  walls  of  the  ice 
house  have  good  insulating  action,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  sheathing  both  inside 
and  outside  the  studs,  and  fill  in  the 
spaces  between  with  some  insulating 
material,  such  as  ground  cork  or  coarse 
sawdust.  Ground  cork  is  considerably 
better,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  sawdust  will  do  very 
nicely  and  is  quite  effective.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  sawdust  ought  to  be  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  studs  of  this  width. 
When  the  ice  is  put  in  a  space  twelve 
inches  wide  should  be  left  between  it 
and  the  walls  and  filled  later  with 
packed  sawdust.  A  layer  of  sawdust 
a  foot  thick  should  be  piled  over  the 
top  of  the  ice  also.  An  icehouse  of  the 
size  you  mentiqn  will  hold  approxi¬ 
mately  250  tons  of  ice,  depending  on 
how  it  is  packed  and  how  completely 
it  ig  filled. 


Says  Sam:  The  fellow  who  can  do 
the  most  for  you  is  the  f'  llow  you  see 
when  you  shave  yourself. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  In  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  W^o  are  the  world's 
largest  produeers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thnrobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  saft 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address.  To-day,  for 
Smith'.  Standard  Catalog— FREE 

Reg.U.S.Pat.On. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago.  III..  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Wh.,  Br., 
and  BufrT.^ghorns,  60,  $7;  100,  $13 j  500,  $62.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  60,  $7.60;  100,  $14;  600,  $67.50. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $16;  500, 
$78.60.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  W>andott6S,  50,  $9; 
100,  $17;  600,  $82.60.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  500,  $62..50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING.  Free  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


WANTED  TO  SELL 

all  throughbred  hatchings — chickens  of  the 
principal  breeds — regularly  through  the 
year  to  a  single  person  or  firm.  Any  rea- 
son'able  proposition  considered. 

STERUNG  POULTRY  EXCHANGE 
P.  O,  Box  69  Rockville,  Md. 


Husky 
1  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
_  _  ^  from  high  laying, 

■  H  pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe- 
"  ^  cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  tOO^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL*  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  “  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 


HARDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 


GUARANTEED  MICHIGAN  BRED  AND 
HATCHED.  WHITE  &  BROWN  I.EGHORNS, 
ANCONAS,  50.  .$7;  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  R.  &  S.  C.  REDS,  60,  $8.50;  100,  $16; 
500,  $75.  1,000  Orders  at  500  rate.  RHODE 

ISLAND  WHITES.  100,  $18;  200,  $35.  Posh 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vigor  . us  chicks,  from  select,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order 
NOW  right  from  this  ad.  I  want  your  business.  Catalog 
Free.  Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank.  KNOLL'S  HATCHERY, 
Box  F,  Holland,  Michigan.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  G.  Black  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE.  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up  • 

Selected  Hogan -tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpington!, 
Wli.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9,25:  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Jlimii'cas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  UTi.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Ready  Febru¬ 
ary  26th.  Free  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


Chicks-Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quaiity.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 


The  chicks  you  raise  will  he  the  hen  that  lays.  Strone, 
healthy  ehix  from  free-range,  bred  to  laj  hens. 

BREED  Per  100  500  1,000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg.. .  $15.00  $72.00  $140.(1(1 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  18.00  85.00  160.0(1 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20%  books 
order.  CRESTWOOD  FARM.  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa- 


CHIX 

lOc. 

Eachi 


Guaranteed  to  live.  16  varieties. 
Postage  paid.  Also  special  low  prices  on 
Brooders  Supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47,  TIFFIN, OHIO 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghonis  exeUisivcly.  Extra  line  April 
Chicks,'  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  June,  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  „ 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  CLYDE,  N.  » 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford.  P*- 

From  good  selected  heavy  -laying  flocks  of 
^iTlvel^O  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Leg.  Rifk* 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Ry" 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA- 


Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  sslefted 
and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  suppu 
left.  Order  now  for  spring  delivei'.v. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  V. 


DUX! 


ANCONAS 


Cockerels,  $3.00  each ;  two  for  $5.08- 

Pullets,  $3.00  each ;  nice  ones.  Order  si’P'’ 
or  write.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Olti” 


BABY  CHICKS 


8.  C.  White  Leghoj  ns  a 

Drop  a  card  for  my  circulftr^Y 

priegs.  H.  FISHBR^Ntlford.N  *’* 
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BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million — 20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

'  We  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chick 
per  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours 
from  the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and 
place  your  orders  this  season  where  you  will  bo  sure  of  Quality  and 
Service. 

_ _  HESS  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  F,  NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  pi-oiluced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  Rood,  modernly 
gQ, lipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  The  parent  strx-k  is  earefully 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains.  kei>t  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Fret* 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enaltles  me  to  produce  strong,  growthv  Chicks  which  wil  I 
mean  PKOFIT  to  my  customer.s.  PKU'KS:  WIIITK.  BliOW.N  ic  BI  Kk  I.KIUtOU.NS,  tl.t  100. 

«)3  •  .'00.  iCS.oO.  B.VKKKB  BOCKS.  U.  X  S.  C.  IICDS  ,t-  ASCONAS,  .'lO,  tiS. ;  KH).  #1.',.;  300.  $72.30. 

WIICI'K  A  BI;FK  BOCKS,  WIllTK  WV AMlOTTK.S.  A  K.  .HIAOKCAS.  .'lO.  $8.30:  100.  $10.;  .300,  $77.30. 
tyillTK  A  B1  Kl''  OltPlXOTOAS  Sib.  b.  WYAMIOTTKS,  .30.  $!). :  100,  $18.;  3<I0,  $87.30.  1  guarantee 

full  live  delivery  by  pn*paid  post,  (let  .voiir  onler  in  now  and  J  will  ship  when  .von  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY.  OHIO  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERV 

O  From  scleot,  purc-hrecl.  Iicavy  laving  flocks  composed  of  mature  vigorous  female'^. 
Well  hnu.sptl  and  hamllcd  to  insure  HEALTHY.  HARDY  CHICKS.  WHITE. 
.  BROWN  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS— 50.  $7;  100.  $13;  500.  SCO.  BARRED 
WHITE  AND  BUFF  ROCKS,  ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  ANCONAS  AND  BLACK 
MINORCAS— 50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500.  $75.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85. 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  $10  PER  100  STRAIGHT.  Poslpaiii.  Full  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  Ueforenee  i.s  Citizens’  Savings  Hank  ami  you  ean  nriler  willi  perfect  safety  right  from 
this  ad  NOW.  Catalog  Free.  MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 
IS  hours  to  New  S’ork  City.  ^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  In 
JiAUnUO,  WXfITK  .and  lU  FF/  KOCK.S, 
WlII'l'K  and  GOLDK.N  WY  A.VDOTTKS, 
JtbACK  MINOKCAS,  RfPF  OIM’l.NfJ- 
TONS,  S.  C.  and  Jt.  C.  KKDS.  AN’CONAS. 
WlllTK,  BHOWN,  BLACK  and  JilFF 
liKGllOllXS,  and  As.sorted  for  Broilers.  I’ro- 
(lueed  liy  men  of  many  years’  experience  wlio  Isiiow  liow  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healtliy  Chick.s.  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  foil  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  ealniog  and 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY.  Box  A.  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywliere  and  iiay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Barred  Wliitc  and  BufT  Bocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  \Miite,  Brown  ami  Butt  Leghorns; 
Wliite  Wyandottes;  Black  Minoreas; 
jAnconas;  Wiite  and  iiufT  Orpingttuis ; 
■Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

_ SE.  P.  gray.  Box  90.  Savona.  N.  Y. 

STURDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

from  the  largest  baby  chicks  center  in  the 
world.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  put 
all  our  effort  into  one  breed.  Write  to-day. 

SUBURBAN  HATCHERY 

_ ZEELAND,  MICH. _ 

From  Select,  Pure-Bred 
Flocks  on  Free  Range. 

Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Aneonas,  50. 
$7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $65.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Jlinoreas,  50,  $8. .30;  100,  $16;  500,  $75.  E.xtra 
Select  from  Pure-Bred  Flocks,  $2  per  100  higher. 
75,000  chicks  weekly.  Postpaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guarantee'd.  Bank  Keferenee.  Free 
Catalog.  .Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

|CoIoniaI  Poultry  Farms,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  LeghomS 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AT  LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE  PRICES 

$10  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

From  EXCELLENT  PAYING,  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  flocks  on  unlimited  range,  WELL- 
HATCHED,  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
in  following  varieties:  'rom  Barron  English 
White  Leghorns,  50,  $7 ;  100,  $lii:  .300,  $62.50. 
Park’s  Barred  Bocks  and  lihode  Island  Beds, 
50,  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72..50.  From  EXTRA 
"ELECT  flocks  headed  hy  Mich.  Ag.  College  cockerels 
(bams  records  ISiO  to  270).  Wh.  Leghorns,  50,  $8;  100, 
$lu;  .500,  $72.50.  Rocks  and  Reds,  50,  $9;  100,  $17; 
>00,  $82.50.  DELIVERED  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
BY  INSURED  PARCEL  POST.  100%  live  . delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  NOW  and  from  this  ad,  as  many  were 
uisapDolnted  last  year.  Profitable  catalogue  FREE.  Bank 
“gforenee,  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  8,  Box  2. 
HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN.  Only  20  lioiirs  to  New  York  City. 

hartwick  quality  chickens 

Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens  are 
touted  v/ith  certified  roosters,  certified  by  the 
New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Asso.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  References  :  Hartwick  National  Bank 
and  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.  Dept.  D  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

BSBTCHICKS-Qur  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  I’ostpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

^  _ _ _  New  Washington.  Ohio 

^  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

pron  ,S.  C.  IV.  LcgJiorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
iruo!.!' and  ui).  Hatches  every  week.  .Satisfaction 
SUaianteed.  Catalogue  free. 

^  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-- Quality  Hatched 

Beghorns:  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Bar- 
•  White  and  Buff  I’lyniouth  Rooks.  10(1%  live  de- 
OlUTAiv  Prcc  pricelist. 

P0XJF4TU\  LAiiai  StruwLerry  Pa. 


400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  h(*ns.  VVHl'I'K,  BROWN, 
&  BUFF  J.FGIIOUNS.  50.  $7:  luO.  Ski;  500, 
$62.50.  BARRED  A  WHITE  RUCKS.  S.  C. 
A  R.  0.  REDS.  ANCONAS.  .'.u.  ,$8;  HX),  $15: 
.500,  S72.,50.  WHI'J’E  WYANDOTTES.  .'lO.  $8.50; 
_  llX),  $16:  5(X).  $77.50.  BUFF  ORPING'J'UNS, 
SILVKR  ■WVANDOT"4'ES,  .50.  $9.50;  KX).  $18;  .500  SS7.00. 
I’OS  J'PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bunk  reference. 
Order  dirt*et  from  this  ad.  Free  eiretilar. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanckard.  Ohio 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

\ 

Pure-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and'grow.  From  Wee- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  1(X)  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  White.  Brown.  Buff  I,eghorns  $15  $72  $140 

Barreil  Rock.s.  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas  $1$  Ss5  SKK) 

White  Hocks,  Jilk.  Minorcas  $’20  S95  $180 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid. 

KXXt  sgfe  and  live  delivery  guarantei'd.  10*  books  order 
any  week  after  E’eb.  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CI-IICI^Q  from  heavy  laying 
'-'***^*^‘3  tlock.sth.ataretrue 
to  name  in  Orpingtons,  Wyan- 
<iottes,  Rock.s,  Leghorns,  Anco- 
na.s.  .Minorcas,  and  Reds.  A  ItEAL 
llATt'HKUY — not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hutched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
lirinted  matter  and  right  prices. 
J’ostpaid.  100%  livedelivery guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Aneonas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instniciive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


500,000  CHICKS 

BEST  BREEDS  —  Lowest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  100  per  cent,  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  lo  you  Purebred  Stock 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Hurt'  and  Black  leghorns  -  • 

Aneonas . 

Minorcas  -------- 

Khodu  Island  Reds  -  -  -  -  - 

Bavretl  Rocks . 15.00 

Biift' uihI  White  Rocks  ------ 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Butt'  Orpingtons  -------- 

Laiigslians  -  --  - 

Brahmas  -  --  --  --  --  -- 
All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

made.  Mail  orders  to 

J.  KREUCi,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


100 

50 

25 

-  $13,00 

$7.00 

$3.76 

-  13.00 

7.00 

8.76 

-  14.00 

7.60 

4.00 

-  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

-  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

8.00 

4,25 

-  16.00 

6.50 

4.60 

-  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

-  16.00 

8.50 

4,50 

9.50 

5.00 

-  20.00 

10.60 

6.60 

Prompt  shipments 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED.  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  VVrite  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Pullets,  Bar  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
Ancona,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Etc.  Free  Circulars. 

E.  K.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

lARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, K. 

pnir'IT'  C  IjOW  prices.  S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Lcg- 
horns.  Aneonas,  Barrefl  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
10031  livedelivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,  R.  2. 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

\  THK  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYKBS.  BABY  rHl(’KS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  your  profit'’ 

to  give  you  eggs — and  plenty  of  them 

For  breeding,  we  select  only  the  kind  of  heavy  ^g-producers  we  want 
our  chicks  to  grow  into.  Other  factors  enter  into  our  choice  of  the 
parent  birds,  of  course.  but  the  prime  test  is  ABILITY  TO  LAY. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 
Valuable  1923  Catalogue  FREE  hints  and  explains  how 

we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full  count  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


■  V  ■  ■  ■ 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


a  ■  n 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $13.50  50  Chicks  $26.00  100  Chicks  $50.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


BUY  HUBERS 


JJ 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


?TTTTf 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepai<i— 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Oriier  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. ,  , 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BABY  CHICKS 


I.  Certified  Stock,  100  Chicks, . >$35.00 

II.  Select  Breeders  Stock,  100  Chicks,' .  .  .  $20.00 

III.  Common  Utility  Stock,  100  Chicks,  .  .  .  $16.00 

For  seven  years  our  poultry  products  have  been  getting  highest  New 
York  Prices  due  to  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  21 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARMS 

CASTILE  NEW  YORK 


PRODUCTION-BRED  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  PRODUCTION-BRED  Stock 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalog  with  interesting  article  I)y  Prof.  James  E 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association, 
of  9  Varieties  of  Poultry.  Address 

CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary  HOMER,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2 


Rice  of  Cornell 
Contains  list  of  254  Members  and  Breeders 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

PRICES  — White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .50,  ,$7 ;  100,  $l:l ;  500,  $60.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
Reds,  Aneonas,  B.  Minorcas,  50,  $$;  100,  $15;  500,  §70.  White  Wyandottes,  Wliite  Rocks  &  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  Sheppards  331  egg  strain  Aneonas,  White  Minorcas:  50,  $8.50:  UX),  $16;  ;500,  .$75;  mixed,  50, 
$6 ;  100,  $11  ;  500,  .$50.  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
insuring  strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  Y’OUR  DOOR. 
ORDER  DIRECT  PROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  TI3IE.  Catalog  free.  Reference,  Genev.a  Bank. 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND.  ‘=*^',t'y  f^is^HouRs"'" 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 

VAUIETIES  I’rices  on —  .50  KID  31)0  500  1.000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . $7  $13  $38  $62  $120 

Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  and  Aneonas . $8  $15  $44  $72  $140 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Reds . $8.50  $16  $46  $75  $145 

Buff  Minorcas  50,  $1,’!;  100,  $25.  Jlixed  Chicks'  for  Broilers,  50,  $6;  ICO,  $11;  .500,  $50.  Post¬ 
paid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  in  tlie  liest  |)Ossilde  manner  from  good,  vigorous, 
pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  Carefully  selected  and  iiacked  to  go  safely.  No 
catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  aiul  save  time.  Iteferenee.  Citizens’  .savings  Ban);.  You  take 
no.  chances.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  Only  18 
hours  from  Xew  York  City. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 

r'lIir'y'C  English  white  leghorns,  brown  leghorns  (Holland  importation 

LlllLlVJ  *'-■=  ''i’"’  *«2..50:  1,000,  $120.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  —  50,  $8;  lot),  $15;  500,  $72.50;  1,000.  $140.  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES  (Heavy  Laying  Flocks)— 50,  $!) ;  lot),  $17.  Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  flocks  composed  of  Selected  Heavy  Layers.  Order  now  from  tliis  advertisement  and  get 
them  when  you  want  them.  T  have  been  prodiieiug  good  Chicks  fiiceessfully  for  the  past  20  years 
and  KNOW  HOW.  I  want  your  husiness  and  will  try  hard  to  please  you.  Free  Catalog.  Bank 
Reference.  MEADOW  BROOIC  FARM,  HENRY  DE  PREE,  Proprietor.  Route  ID.  Holland,  Mich. 
.Member  Mich.  B.  C,  A.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 


-L. 


ISO.OOO  RURAL  CHICKS 

You  can  double  your  profits  with  our  fa- 

mous  RURAL  Strain  TURK  BRED  S.  0.  \ 

English  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Brown 

Leghorns  and  Aneonas.  They  have  years 
of  constant  breedinj?  for  high  flock  averages  back  of  \ 

them.  We  opei^te  a  modern  hatchery  and  70-acre 
poultry  farm  and  can  save  you  considerable  money, 
quality  considered.  Our  poultry  is  scientifically 
culled  and  Is  all  on  free  ran«re  which  assures  you 
the  desirable  sturdy,  lively  chicks  whichmaturemore 
rapidly  with  decreased  mortality  and  developin  4  to  6 
months  into  the  greatest  layers.  We  guarantee  100%  • 

live  arrival  of  healthy,  vigorous  chicks.  If  you  are  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  flock  that  will  give  you  a  splendid  dividend  on  your  investment, 
write  at  once.  Beautiful  catalog  free.  RURAL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dept.  B.  R.  No.  1,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200-Elgg  Hens 

Chicks,  from  winter  laying,  farm  rai.sprl,  mature  stock 
S.  C  .W.  Jjpghorns,  li.  i.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  t)rp- 
ingtons.  Ancona.s.  Ulack  Jersey  (Jianta.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  lOU  up.  IJve  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  I’ost  prepaid.  H atchlng  eggs,  S8.(X)  per  109.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds..  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

D  A  by  th®  best  system  of 

J  Inruhatlon,  from  high  class 

REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Cliicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Burt'  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c.  each;  White 
Wyandotte.s,  22c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Huff  I.eghorns,  15c.each; 
liroilers,  10c.  each.  Pekin  Duckling.s,  32e.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  i>ost 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

CatalogTeHs  ^ 
You  About  the 


Gifts 


Be  sure  to  see  the  wonderful  gift  offers 
that  Hartman  is  making.  Splendid 
h  merchandise  absolutely  free.  All  A 
shown  in  pictures  and  fully 
■na  described  in  the  catalog, 

Don’t  miss  it. 


NQjmmxji 


Special 


TERMS 


Farmers 


Parlor  Sets  Washing  Machines  Mattresses  Stoves 

Dining  Room  Sets  Sewing  Machines  Rugs  Aluminum  Ware 

Dressers  Baby  Carriages  Phonographs  Granite  Ware 
China  Closets  Lamps 

Library  Sets  Sewing  Tables  Linoleum 


Watches  Gas  Engines 
Clocks  Corn  Shellers 

Jewelry  Feed  Grinders 

Dishes  Toilet  Sets  Cream  Separators 

Kitchen  Cabinets  Silverware 


Incubators 
Paints,  Roofing 

and  hundreds  of 
other  articles  for 
Home  and  Farm 


Pay  in  3^6,9  or12  lUonth 


2tnd  up 


Farmers!  Hartman  says:  “Take  your  own  time  to  pay  for  anything  you  buy  from 
the  big  Bargain  Catalog.  If  you  have  notes  to  meet,  accounts  to  settle,  repairs  to 
make,  or  anything  else  to  do  that  calls  for  cash  now,  use  your  money  for  those  things. 
But  don’t  put  off  ordering  what  you  want  from  Hartman,  because  Hartman  will 
wait  for  his  money.  No  need  to  put  off  getting  your  needed  farm  equipment  or 
your  house  furnishings.  Send  for  them  and  pay  when  you  have  harvested  your 
next  crops— or  any  time  you  find  it  convenient.  Take  anywhere  from  3  months 
to  a  year.  Pay  all  down  when  ready  or  pay  on  easy  terms.  Decide  for  yourself 

which  payment  plan  will  be  easiest  for  you,” 


No  Interest  to  Pay! 


$40.55  and  up 


All  you  pay  is  Hartman’s  Catalog  price 
—no  interest.  The  most  liberal  terms 
ever  made  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

A  wonderful  offer— yes!  And  here  is  the 
reason  for  it.  Hartman  knows  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against.  He  knows  the 
prices  that  farmers  have  been  getting 
for  their  products  and  he 
knows  the  farmers’  cost  of 
living,  made  high  by  paying 
big  store  prices  fixed  by  mid¬ 
dlemen.  Hartman  is  going  to 
help  to  ease  the  situation,  he 
is  going  to  help  his  farmer 
friends  get  on  their  feet  again. 
His  prices  have  always  been 
lowest  because  he  has  sold 
direct.  Hartman’s  pricek 
don’t  include  salaries  for 
traveling  men,  nor  jobbers’, 
retailers’  or  brokers’  profits. 


All  that  load  of  middlemen  is  cut  out. 
And  now  he  is  arranging  payments  to 
suit  the  farmer,  giving  him  all  the 
time  he  wants  by  letting  the  farm¬ 
er  pay  when  convenient.  Easi¬ 
est  terms  ever  offered.  Hart¬ 
man  realizes  that  the  farmer 
is  not  like  the  city  man  with 

a  regular  weekly  or  monthly  income. 

He  knows  that  the  farmer’s  chief  rev¬ 
enue  comes  at  longer  periods;  he  knows 
that  a  crop  failure,  a  cattle  or  hog  disease 
a  market  slump  may  make  him  short  of 
for  a  long  time.  So  Hartman  says  to  the  farm¬ 
er:  Send  for  anything  you  want— pay  when 
you  can— I’ll  wait  for  the  money. 

THIS  NEW  HARTMAN  CATALOG  offers  you 
POSITIVELY  UNEQUALLED  SAyiNGS— 
bargains  that  are  simply  irresistible— on 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  se¬ 
lect  merchandise.  When  you  see  these 
SMASHED  PRICES  you  will  realize 
that  Hartman  is  breaking  all  records, 
giving  the  most  AM  AZING  VALUES 
oflEered  in  years— and  you,  the  Farmer, 
can  buy  now  and  pay  when  you  please. 


$21.85  and  up 


I 

I 

SEND  for  the  Big  Bargain  Catalog  j 
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HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Dept.  5263  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  free  and  postpaid  your  868-page  bargain 
catalog.  (Special  Farmers’  Plan. ) 


$5.69  and  up 


The  Special  Plan  for  Farmers  is  fully  explained  jn  Hartman’s  great  catalog, 
which  also  shows  you  the  world’s  greatest  bargains  in  everything  for  home 
and  farm  and  tells  how  you  can  get  wonderful  articles  FREE  as  gifts  from 
Hartman.  Send  the  coupon— now. 

FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 
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FARM  SEEDS 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

and  sold  direct  to  you,  under  our  famous  “money-back-if-you-want-it”  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make, 
within  ten  days  after  the  seeds  have  reached  you.  We  are  seed  growers,  have  over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms,  and, 
in  addition,  sell  the  products  of  over  10,000  more  acres.  Seeds  of  the  choicest  quality  only,  and  we  can  save  you  money  on 
every  bushel  of  Farm  Seeds  you  need. 

Our  D.  B.  Brands  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  and  Timothy  Seeds  are  Northern  American  grown  and  above  99.50%  in  Purity. 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Purity,  our  test,  99.85%.  D.  B.  Mammoth  Clover,  Purity  above  99.50%. 

D.  B.  Grimm  Alfalfa,  Purity,  our  test,  99.70%.  Fancy  AZsi/ce,  Best  American  Grade. 

D.  B.  Red  Clover,  Purity  above  99.50%.  D.  B.  Timothy,  Purity,  our  test,  99.70%.  ^ 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds,  the  seeding  barpin  of  the 
year  at  $5.00  per  bushel.  Full  stocks  of  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Kentucky  Blue,  Sudan  Grass,  Vetch,  Rape,  Lawn  Grass,  Seed 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  and  etc. 

DIBBLE^S  SEED  OATS 

Heavy-Weight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  variety,  average  weight  42  to  44  lbs.  _  ^ 

Twentieth  Century,  Extra  Early,  heavy  yielder,  34  to  38  lb.  grain;  as  low  as  $1.00  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

The  best  nine  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent,  for  crop  or  the  silo.  Average  germination,  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  95%.  Several 
varieties  as  low  as  per  bushel.  . 

This  year,  to  induce  our  customers  to  order  all  their  Farm  Seeds  of  us,  or  for  neighborhood  orders,  we  have  a  sped^  FREIGHT 
PREPAID  proposition,  fully  explained  on  page  30  of  our  catalog,  that  tells  you  just  what  the  different  kinds  ot  DiPDie  s  r  arm 
Seeds  will  cost  delivered  to  your  station. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  Northern  grown  from  pedigree  stock  seed,  are  stored  in  frost-proof  warehouses.  The  best  14  varie¬ 
ties,  Extra  Early,  Early,  Medium,  and  Late,  including  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  best  main  crop  variety,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
which  are  CERTIFIED,  in  any  quantities  from  barrels  to  carloads.  Seed  Potatoes  are  cheap  this  year.  Buy  direct  from 
the  growers;  there  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Now,  to  get  acquainted,  just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card, 
and  we  will  send  you,  by  return  mail.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Farm  Seed 
lished,  10  Sample  Packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  on  your  own  farm,  and  Dibble’s  UP-TO-THE-MINU 1 D 
Price  List,  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE)  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Our  warehouses,  with  capacity  of  over  100,000  bushels,  located  on  three  private  tracks,  where  we  can  handle  20  cars  daily,  are  at  your  service. 
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Making  Gardens  Yield  Their  Limit 

Definite  Suggestions  For  Bringing  Down  the  Farmers  Qost  of  Living 


Chickens  are  kept  on  your  farm,  of 
course.  Are  you  right  up-to-date  in 
,  feeding  them?  Our  little  flock  gives 
us  wholesome  work  and  also  eggs 
for  the  family.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  those  busy-bee  hens  are  not  unlike  the 
garden  vegetables  in  their  feeding  habits.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hens  must  have  some  lit¬ 
ter — clean,  sanitary  and  of  the  right  texture, 
in  order  to  induce  vigouous  scratching  and 
proper  exercise.  So  must  the  roots  of  plants 
have  a  satisfactory  medium — ^the  soil, 
which  must  be  sanitary  and  of  the  right 
texture  and  moisture  content. 

Again,  these  persnickity  hens  insist  on 
a  ration  almost  equal  in  variety  to  a  banquet 
served  in  New  York’s  swellest  restaurant. 
Give  them  corn  and  any  one  or  two  other 
articles  of  food  and  they  will  rebel  and  not 
lay  an  egg  until  springtime  comes  and  they 
get  good  and  ready.  So  it  is  with  vege¬ 
tables.  Give  them  nitrogen  only  and  they 
will  all  go  to  leaves,  or  feed  them  with  the 
mineral  elements  only  and  the  yields  will 
be  disappointingly  small.  The  hens  demand 
a  dry  mash  with  a  mixture  of  egg  produc¬ 
ing  materials  and  a  grain  mixture  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  or  other  grains  in 
variety.  And  the  farm  garden  must  not 
be  lacking  in  any  element  of  plant  food,  if 
all  the  vegetables  are  to  thrive. 

^  Inasmuch  as  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  farm 
garden,  fertility  conditions  suitable  to  all  of 
them  must  be  maintained.  If  we  were  to 
grow  only  one  crop,  such  as,  tomatoes  or 
celery,  the  problem  of  supplying  the  needs 
would  be  simplified.  Tomatoes,  for  example, 
do  not  require  as  high  fertility  as  celery,  and 
each  garden  crop  has  its  own  special  require¬ 
ments,  to  some  extent  at  least.  Because  of 
this  difficult  situation  it  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  plant  food  and  organic  matter  in  suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  crops 
to  be  grown,  in  order  that  no 
one  vegetable  will  suffer,  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  add 
anything  in  such  forms  and 
amounts  as  will  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  any  crop. 

Thousands  of  farmers, 
anxious  to  maintain  the 
highest  ferility  in  the  farm 
garden,  apply  enormous 
amounts  of  stable  manure  to 
the  garden  annually  and 
when  any  of  the  crops  fail, 
they  wonder  what  the  trouble 
is.  And  a  fairly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  gardens  treated 
in  this  lavish  manner  do  fail 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  like 
feeding  the  hens  all  corn. 

Well  preserved  manure  is 
rich  in  nitrogen,  but  does 
hot  contain  enough  phos¬ 
phorus  to  meet  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  vegetables,  and  it  may 
be  short  in  potash,  under 
certain  conditions.  A  few 


By  R.  L.  WATTS 

years  ago  I  visited  a  market  gardner  who 
was  grieving  over  a  small  crop  of  cabbage 
on  a  heavily  manured  plot.  The  outside 
leaves  were  very  large,  but  the  cabbage  heads 
Were  very  small.  No  mineral  fertilizer  had 
been  applied. 

But  let  us  remember  that  a  large  amount 
of  humus  in  any  garden  soil  is  absolutely  es- 


The  long  list  of  products  from  a  good  garden  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  add  much  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  farm  home 

sential.  Without  a  liberal  amount  of  organic 
matter  the  soil  becomes  hard,  compact,  life¬ 
less  and  unproductive.  It  is  all  right  to  use 
plenty  of  manure  every  year,  but  it  is  all 
wrong  to  rely  wholly  upon  manure. 

How  much  manure  to  the  acre?  That  de¬ 
pends.  Some  heavy  clay  soils  need  more 
than  the  naturally  friable,  sandy  loams. 
Peter  Henderson,  the  veteran,  pioneer  Ameri¬ 


can  gardener,  often  used  75  tons  to  the  acre. 
Very  few  gardeners  of  to-day  can  find  or 
afford  to  apply  more  than  half  this  amount, 
and  if  they  can  use  twenty  tons  to  the  acre, 
they  are  indeed  fortunate,  except  in  the  most 
intensive  operations.  If  the  farm  garden 
receives  an  annual  application  of  25  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  should  be  adequately  maintained. 

Fresh  stable  manures  are  injurious  to  some 
garden  crops,  especially  to  the  root  crops, 
such  as  beets  and  carrots.  They  tend  to 
produce  foliage  instead  of  the  desired  edible 
parts  of  the  plants.  For  this  reason,  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  generally  compost  the  manure 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer 
should  not  treat  the  manure  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  the  home  garden.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  tramp  the  manure  in  large  flat  piles 
with  rectangular  sides.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  water  with  a  hose  occasionally  to  hasten 
decay  and  to  prevent  firefanging. 

If  composted  in  a  moist  condition  for  at 
least  six  months,  all  the  weed  seeds  will  be 
destroyed  and  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  composting.  Though  the  coarser 
partly  decayed  manure  should  be  applied 
before  the  garden  is  plowed,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  applying  well  decayed 
manure  after  the  garden  has  been  plowed 
and  then  use  a  disk  harrow  to  thoroughly 
mix  it  with  the  soil.  In  small  gardens 
which  are  spaded,  the  manure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  ground  is  spaded. 

Poultry  droppings,  because  of  their  fine 
texture  and  high  fertilizing  value,  are  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  for  use  in  the  garden. 
They  should  be  spread  lightly,  after  the 
ground  has  been  spaded  or  plowed,  and  then 
harrowed  or  raked  into  the  soil.  Their  value 
will  be  enhanced  if  acid  phosphate  is 
sprinkled  on  the  droppings  as  they  are  col¬ 
lected  from  day  to  day. 

Gardeners  are  appreciating  more  than 
ever  before  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  vegetable  plats 
well  limed.  Fifty  bushels 
of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre,  ap¬ 
plied  every  four  or  five 
years,  will  maintain  an  alka¬ 
line  condition  in  the  soil  and 
make  it  easier  to  cultivate. 
The  lime  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  manure,  if 
this  can  be  avoided. 

I  doubt  whether  any  farm 
gardener  can  afford  to  do 
without  commercial  fertilizer 
of  any  kind.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  numerous  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  ap¬ 
plications  of  acid  phosphate 
nearly  always  give  increased 
yield  and  larger  profits. 

Most  soils  are  lacking  in 
this  plant  food  and,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  stable  ma¬ 
nures  do  not  contain  it  in 
adequate  amounts.  It  is 
probable  that  most  farm 
(jContinued  on  v<^g6  187) 


A  hot  bed  can  be  easily  constructed  at  little  expense  and  it  will  greatly  extend  the 

season  and  results  from  the  home  garden 
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The  Home  Garden 

Perhaps  you  win  note  as  you  look 
through  this  issue  of  your  paper  that 
we  have  made  a  little  attempt  to  give  you 
something  special  in  the  way  of  a  Spring  and 
Garden  Number. 

One  of  the  things  we  try  not  to  do  is  to 
“preach,”  but  we  do  wish  we  could  drive 
home  the  thought  some  way  that  farmers  and 
their  families  would  get  more  out  of  life 
and  be  much  better  off  if  they  would  grow 
and  use  more  of  their  own  products.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  grow  -a  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  home  garden.  A  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  long  the  list  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  is,  add  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  table  and  to  the  general  health 
of  the  family. 

But  on  most  farms  the  home  garden  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  importance.  Where  there  is 
a  good  garden  the  women  of  the  family  are 
usually  responsible  and  there  is  much  growl¬ 
ing  and  grumbling  from  the  men  folks  when 
they  are  asked  for  a  little  needed  assistance. 
Men  usually  feel  that  they  have  little  time 
to  bother  with  a  garden,  but  we  claim  it  is 
the  most  profitable  time  spent  in  the  farm 
work. 


Artificial  Rain  Making 

The  other  day  a  man  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
went  up  in  an  aeroplane  above  a  cloud 
and  by  dropping  some  electrically  charged 
sand  into  the  cloud,  he  precipitated  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  caused  it  to  rain.  After  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  experimenting  to  control  weather 
conditions  there  is  now  considerable  hope 
that  the  amount  of  rain-fall  can  to  a  certain 
extent  be  controlled. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
day  after  day  during  a  drought,  clouds 
loaded  with  moisture  constantly  pass  over- 
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head  to  unload  their  water  into  the  ocean 
or  into  some  section  where  it  is  not  needed. 
If  it  were  possible  at  a  reasonable  expense 
to  make  these  clouds  discharge  where  rain 
is  most  needed,  the  possibilities  to  agriculture 
therefrom  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
amount  of  rain-fall  determines  crop  produc¬ 
tion  more  than  any  other  factor  or  more 
than  all  other  factors  put  together.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  men  can  determine  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall,  bumper  crops  can  be  assured  every  year 
and  less  farmers  would  be  needed  to  feed 
larger  city  populations. 


The  Rural  School  Bill 

BILL  has  been  introduced  in  both  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  Senate, 
which  includes  the  fundamental  suggestions 
made  by  the  Cornmittee  of  twenty-one  to  im¬ 
prove  the  rural  schools.  This  bill  should  be¬ 
come  a  law. 

Every  rural  school  patron  knows  what  the 
Committee  of  twenty-one  is  and  why  it  was 
organized.  The  committee  represents  both 
farmers  and  educators,  with  the  farm  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  majority,  and  it  has  been 
working  for  three  years  studying  the  rural 
schools  and  bringing  the  results  of  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  attention  of  farm  people.  Well 
advertised  mass  meetings  have  been  held  in 
every  section  of  the  State  where  the  people 
were  asked  what  they  thought  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  schools.  Lengthy  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out  to  the  different  local 
farm  organizations  to  get  in  detail  their  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
practically  every  one  of  the  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State,  and 
many  of  these  Granges  have  had  the  subject 
up  several  times.  Within  the  last  few 
months  about  four  meetings  have  been  held 
in  practically  every  rural  county  in  the  State 
where  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  explained  to  the  people  and  their 
suggestions  and  reactions  secured  in  return. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  subject  has  had 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  farm  papers  and 
in  the  daily  ^and  weekly  press.  In  spite  of ' 
what  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  changes 
in  the  schools  may  say,  the  proposals  in  this 
bill  have  had  more  preliminary  discussion 
by  those  most  concerned  than  any  other  bill 
that  has  ever  been  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Complete  information  has  been  the 
one  fundamental  principle  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-one  has  worked  on  all  of 
the  time. 

Of  course  no  matter  how  many  meetings 
were  held  or  how  much  publicity  was  given, 
there  would  always  be  a  minority,  usually 
those  who  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  to  a 
meeting  or  to  study  a  question  carefully,  who 
will  claim  that  they  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  understand.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for 
on  any  great  question  is  an  approval  of  a 
majority. 

Many  claim  that  this  bill  ought  to  go  over 
for  another  year.  If  it  does  its  enemies  will 
defeat  it.  Almost  without  exception  farm 
people  who  have  been  interested  enough  to 
study  the  principles  involved,  have  approved 
them.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  prejudice  sur¬ 
rounding  the  school  question  and  while  the 
majority  favor  giving  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  a  better  chance,  the  minority 
have  more  time  and  opportunty  to  work 
against  the  bill  than  those  who  really  favor 
it  have  time  to  work  for  it. 

Something  for  school  patrons  to  think 
about  is  the  fact  that  a  big  change  of  some 
kind  is  coming  very  shortly  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  country  schools.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  do  you  want  this  change  to  be  along 
the  lines  that  will  give  you  more  control  of 
your  schools,  or  do  you  want  some  system  put 
over  that  takes  away  local  control?  There 
are  many  in  the  State  who  favor  a  county 
unit  of  administration  and  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation,  and  among  these  are  those  who 
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■are  trying  to  defeat  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  Committee  of  twenty-one. 

The  committee  favors  the  community  unit 
of  taxation  and  administration.  It  favors 
keeping  the  district  boundaries  where  they 
are  now,  such  boundaries  to  be  changed  only 
upon  vote  of  the  rural  people  themselves. 
This  means  consolidation  only  where  the 
people  want  it.  The  suggestions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  call  for  better  prepared  country  teach¬ 
ers  and  more  State  aid  for  a  country  schools. 
These  recommendations,  in  a  nut-shell,  are 
the  fundamentals.  If  these  principles  are 
put  into  effect,  the  details  will  adjust  them¬ 
selves. 

This  is  the  most  important  educational 
measure  of  a  generation,  and  we  know  that 
those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  will  not  let  prejudice,  mis¬ 
understanding  or  propaganda  interfere  with 
their  good  judgment  in  the  matter. 


Farmers’  Weeks  Help 

EW  YORK  State  College  of  Agriculture 
has  just  closed  another  Farmers’  Week. 
Bad  roads  and  hard  times  affected  the  at¬ 
tendance  as  they  have  most  other  meetings 
this  year.  Yet  all  who  went  to  Ithaca  to 
meet  their  fellow  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  to  attend  the  lectures,  con¬ 
ferences  and  entertainments,  returned  to 
their  homes  with  new  knowledge  and  in¬ 
spiration  with  which  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  coming  season. 

It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since  the 
average  farmer  looked  with  contempt  and 
ridicule  on  those  who  thought  farming  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  study  as  a  great  trade  or 
profession.  The  “book  farmers”  were  curi¬ 
ous  freaks  to  be  tolerated  perhaps,  but  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  This  attitude  was  per¬ 
haps  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  that  any¬ 
one  who  failed  at  anything  else  could  still 
make  a  living  from  the  soil.  Times  change. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  once  true  that  “any 
old  fool  could  farm  it,”  that  day  is  forever 
past  and  Agriculture  has  become  a  new 
business  requiring  great  ability  and  trained 
skill,  and  with  this  change  there  has  come  a 
different  attitude  on  the  part  of  farmers 
themselves  toward  scientific  agriculture  and 
the  farm  schools  and  colleges.  One  only  has 
to  visit  a  Farmers’  Week  at  any  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  note  how  eager  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  to  learn  something  more  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  better  husbandmen, 
to  see  how  completely  they  have  come  to 
recognize  the  necessity  uf  trained  knowledge 
in  the  business. 

But  Farmers’  Weeks  provide  something 
more  than  the  technical  discussion  of  farm 
problems.  They  recognize  that  farmers  like 
other  folks  are  interested  not  only  in  making 
a  living,  but  in  learning  how  to  live.  So 
their  programs  are  well  provided  with  enter¬ 
taining  features.  We  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  in  noting  how  farm  folks  seem 
starved  for  entertainment.  They  have  alto¬ 
gether  too  few  good  times  and  those  who 
have  to  do  with  programs  for  meetings  and 
with  writing  which  farmers  read,  will  do  well 
to  recognize  that  country  people  are  looking 
for  something  to  give  them  a  little  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  little  wholesome  fun  in  addition 
to  the  more  technical  discussions  about  their 
business. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Nature  has  written  a  letter  of  credit  upon 
some  men’s  faces  which  is  honored  almost 
wherever  presented. — Thackeray. 

*  ♦  * 

Peace  does  not  dwell  in  outward  things, 
but  within  the  soul.  We  may  preserve  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  bitterest  pain,  if  our  will 
remain  firm  and  submissive.  Peace  in  this 
life  springs  from  acquiescence  even  in  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  not  in  an  exemption  from 
suffering. 
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What  Is  Wrong  With  The  Country  Church  ? 

Prize  Winning  Letters  Answer  This  Vital  Question 


HE  church  is  indispensable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  adequate  rural  civili¬ 
zation.  It  must,  however,  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions. 

The  greatest  need,  perhaps,  is  that  every 
country-side  home  should  have  contact  with 
a  church.  Generally  this  will  be  through  the 
pastor’s  personal  visitation. 

Then,  denominations  should  have  definite 
rural  policies.  Superfluous  churches  should 
be  abolished;  many  could  be  federated;  but 
all  should  cooperate  heartily  together.  The 
function  of  the  country  church 
should  be  clearly  defined,  and  also 
its  place  among  other  agencies  in 
the  rural  community.  It  should 
have  a  clear  cut  program  of  ac¬ 
tivities  suitable  to  its  great  mis¬ 
sion. 

To-day  there  is  a  world  signifi¬ 
cance  to  every  church.  This 
would  be  more  deeply  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  and  react  to  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  if  the  church  paper 
were  generally  read. 

A  working  alliance  should  be 
formed  with  specialized  agencies 
of  the  church,  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,.  ^ 
and  the  Young  Peoples’  societies,  * 
as  well  as  with  the  so-called  se¬ 
cular  institutions,  on  behalf  of  a 
broad  and  progressive  commun¬ 
ity-building  program  in  rural  re¬ 
gions.  Home  Mission  boards 
should  plan  to  provide  adequate  financial 
support  for  worthy  rural  projects. — David 
L.  Jones,  West  Exeter,  N.  Y.  (First  prize). 

The  Church  Has  a  Vital  Task 

A  gentleman  said  to  me  some  time  ago, 
‘The  day  for  the  country  church  is 
done..”  You  would  almost  think  he  was 
right  in  going  around  the  country  and  find¬ 
ing  so  many  churches  closed  and  falling  to 
pieces.  Someone  else  has  said:  “The  coun¬ 
try  church  will  not  die,  the  danger  is  that 
it  will  become  a  chronic  invalid  and  fail  in 
its  great  mission  of  helping  country  people 
win  their  spiritual  battles.”  The  task  of 
the  country  church  is  the  same  as  it  ever 
was,  which  is  to  save  men’s  spirit  and  make 
them  one  with  God.  It  has  a  vital  task  to 
perform.  No  other  organization  can  perform 
it.  As  a  representative  of  a  country  church 
I  am  convinced  we  have  not  grown  with  the 
times.  Therefore  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  Our  program  is 
inadequate  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
rural  life. 

The  problem  is  how  to  grow  and  formulate 
a  suitable  working  program. 

Shall  we  grow  along  the 
lines  of  'the  Scotchman’s 
prayer  “God  grant  I  may 
be  right  for  ye  know  I  never 
change  ?”  That  does  not 
spell  growth,  but  stagna¬ 
tion.  We  must  grow  strong 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
day  and  generation.  The 
traditions  of  the  past  must 
take  hold  of  us,  but  must 
not  overwhelm  us. 

Now  for  the  program: 

1.  The  country  church 
must  preach  and  teach  a 
sound  gospel  of  salvation. 

2.  Our  program  must  be 
progressive  and  aggresive. 

Big  enough  and  large 
enough  to  comprehend  all 
the  essential  interests  of 
the  community. 

3.  It  must  not  be  afraid 
of  The  farmer.  It  must 
strike  hard  and  lead  him 


out  of  his  individual  isolation  to  a  true  sense 
of  cooperation.  From  narrowness  of  mind 
and  heart  and  false  independence  to  a  better 
understanding  of  his  fellowmen. 

4.  It  must  convince  him  to  put  the  church 
first,  not  to  substitute  either  Grange,  Lodge 
or  any  other  organization  in  its  place. — 
John  G.  Myers,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Awakening  Must  Come  From  Within 

I  have  set  forth  a  few  points  which'  I  think 
have  greatly  influenced  the  rural  church; 


First:  Our  Public  Schools. — Most  of  the 
settlers  of  the  East  came  to  America  for 
religious  liberty.  Freedom  to  worship  God 
was  their  noblest  heritage.  By  the  side  of 
their  rude  churches  stood  the  school  house. 
The  teacher,  generally  the  chorister,  a  Godly 
man.  Text  books  were  few,  but  the  Catechism, 
the  Testament,  the  Psalter  with  a  little 
ciphering  and  penmanship  were  studied. 
The  ten  commandments  with  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  daily  life  were  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  minds.  Their  lives  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  they  were  taught.  How 
everything  is  changed ! 

Second:  The  Press. — Newspapers  and 
books  have  multiplied  rapidly.  Daily  papers 
and  magazines  cater  to  the  reading  public. 
'The  Bible,  the  Hymnal,  the  Sunday  School 
lesson  is  laid  aside  for  cheap  fi.ction.  The 
mind  becomes  drunk  and  no  longer  craves 
for  the  good,  the  pure  and  holy. 

Third :  The  Church  Itself. — Conditions 
are  vastly  different  in  every  way.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  transportation, 
manufacture,  farming  and  business.  Are 
the  methods  of  the  church  not  far  behind 


that  of  the  business  world?  An  awakening 
must  also  come  from  within.  The  church 
not  only  ministers  to  the  spiritual,  but  to 
the  temporal  as  well.  Six  days  of  the  week 
most  rural  churches  are  cold  and  locked.  On 
Sunday,  open  for  an  hour  or  two.  No 
library;  no  amusements;  no  social  or  re¬ 
ligious  societies. 

Arouse  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  create 
a  community  center  at  the  church.  Let  it  be 
a  place  for  the  living  and  not  only  for  the 
dead.  And,  above  all,  presided  over  by  a 
minister  that  can  preach  and 
teach  right  living,  praying  and 
consecration.  Geo.  J.  Ross,  New 
Tripoli,  Pa. 

Times  Change  But  Not  the 
Church 

The  patient  who  enters  a  hos¬ 
pital  to-day,  does  not  expect  or 
receive  the  treatment  that  was 
given  for  the  same  disease  fifty 
years  ago,  but  the  few  farm 
families  who  still  attend  church 
hear  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  preaching  that  was  heard  by 
their  parents  and  grandparents. 

The  main  difference  is  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  flaming 
zeal  that  characterized  the  old- 
time  preacher,  who  believed  so 
sincerely  in  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  “wrath  to  come” 
that  he  literally  put  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Won¬ 
derful  as  some  of  those  preachers  were, 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  long  sermons, 
often  terrifying  to  children  are  glad  that 
times  and  thought  have  changed. 

The  world  has  outgrown  the  old  orthodox 
theolo^,  but  it  has  not  and  never  will  out¬ 
grow  its  need  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  simple 
doctrine  of  love  and  right  living.  Whether 
acknowledged  or  not,  there  is  a  need  in  every 
human  heart  for  Christian  teaching.  When 
the  time  comes  that  the  clergyman  will  throw 
away  his  outworn  creed  and  dogma  and 
simply  and  honestly  hold  up  before  his  people 
the  Son  of  Man — he  will  no  longer  talk  to  emp¬ 
ty  seats. — Carrie  L.  Knapp,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Why  the  Church  Declined 

The  decline  of  our  rural  churches  can  be 
attributed  to  no  single  cause.  Personali¬ 
ties  differ  and  each  type  has  its  own  rea¬ 
sons,  or  at  any  rate,  excuses,  for  non-sup¬ 
port  of  the  church.  In  tabulating  a  list  of 
the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  decline  of 
the  church,  I  divide  them  into  two  groups 
(1)  the  causes  within  the  church  and  (2) 

conditions  outside  the 
church  leading  to  the  same 
result. 

Of  the  causes  within  the 
church,  I  would  name  the 
following : 

1.  D  e  n  0  m  inationalism. 
Many  persons  are  disgusted 
by  the  petty  rivalries  of  de¬ 
nominations,  while  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  communities 
leads  to  inadequate  salaries 
for  the  minister. 

2.  Inadequate  salaries  re¬ 
sult  in  lack  of  able  minis¬ 
ters.  The  best  men  are 
taken  by  high-salaried  city 
churches. 

3.  The  tendency  to  change 
ministers  frequently  leads 
to  inefficiency. 

4.  Too  much  stress  is 
generally  placed  on  abstract 
theology  rather  than  on  the 
real  practical  essential  of 

(Continued  on  page  193) 


This  is  the  first  church  of  Plymouth,  (it  is  really  the  fifth).  The  famous  burial  ground 

of  the  Pilgrims  is  in  the  rear  of  the  church 


The  Best  Church  Letters 

JUDGrING  the  best  country  church  letters  was  certainly  a  job.  There 
were  over  250  of  them  and  they  were  surprisingly  good.  Probably 
if  you  were  to  read  them  all  you  would  disagree  with  us  as  to 
which  were  the  prize  winners.  But  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  and 
are  publishing  the  prize  winning  letters  in  their  order  on  this  page. 
There  were  a  number  which  covered  more  points  and  were  really  better 
letters  than  the  ones  to  whom  we  gave  the  prizes,  but  they  did  not 
stick  to  the  rules  and  were  too  long. 

We  are  publishing  some  of  those  that  did  not  win  prizes  also  and 
hope  to  print  some  more  in  coming  issues.  All  of  those  published 
will  be  paid  for. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about  this  discussion  is  the  tremendous 
interest  in  the  vital  problem  of  religion.  People  seem  to  be  groping 
in  the  dark  for  some  spiritual  help  and  guidance,  and  unfortunately 
the  churches  seem  to  be  failing  in  the  spiritual  leadership  which  is 
so  badly  needed. — The  Editors. 
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METCALFS  QUAUTY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Alfalfa 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Medium . $16.00 

Metcalf's  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

{Genuine) .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 

Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 


Peas 


.  Per  Bushel 

of  56  Lbs. 

Telephone — Best  Grown . $7.50 

Alderman .  7.50 


Thomas  Laxton . 

Gradus  . 

Canada  Field  Peas,  per  60 


7.50 


lbs. 


7.50 

4.00 


Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified .  30.00 

Our  Alfalfa  comes  direct  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Seed  Growers’  Marketing  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

. $13.00 


I’er  Bushel 


Alsike 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned. 

Sweet  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified .  $9.50 

Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 

.  $4.00 


Timothy 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 

Timothy  &  Alsike  Mixed 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned .  $4.50 

20%  Alsike 

Per  Bushel 
of  32  Lbs. 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Oats 

Alberta  Cluster .  $1.35 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Corn 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $3.50 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.50 

Improved  Learning .  2.00 

Pride  of  the  North .  2.00 

Iowa  Gold  Mine .  2.00 

Sweepstakes .  3.00 

Virginia  Late  Eureka .  2.75 

Early  Mastodon .  2.25 

90  Day  Golden  Dent .  2.25 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent .  2.25 

Canada  Smut  Nose .  2.50 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  2.50 

Miscellaneous  Per  Lb. 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 26 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 21 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass . 35 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 28 

Sudan  Grass .  25 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 20 

Per  Bushel 
of  48  Lbs. 

.  $1.75 

.  1.65 


Barley 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Wheat  of'e^Lbs!’ 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat .  $2.50 


2  Row . 

6  Row . 

Spring  Rye 

Western  Grown .  $2.75 


All  Bags  Free.  Freight  prepaid  on  200-11).  shipments,  or  over. 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED^obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc., \  216-2162  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Over  15 f 000  N.  Y.  Farmers 

have  proved  the  superiority  of 


GLE  Seeds 

Quality-Knom  Origin 


In  actual  test  made  under  normal  farm 
conditions,  G.  L.  F.  Seeds  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  the  most  productive 
and  profitable  because  they  resist  winter- 
killing  and  are  heavy  producers. 


G-.  L.  P.  Seeds  are  grown  by  the  most 
skillful  and  painstaking  growers,  located  in 
America’s  best  and  hardiest  seed  producing 
sections  and  are  pairticularly  well  adapted 
to  your  farm. 


N.  Y.  FARMERS  PRAISE  G.  L.  F.  SEED 


witlistood  winter  o«iditions  with  no  winterkillins. 
100%  success.” — FORD  CUDDEBACH,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

‘T  used  G.  L.  F.  Seed  with  excellent  success. 
Nelshbors  used  open  market  seed  in  adjacent  fields. 
I  have  good  clover  hay — they  have  none.  G.  L.  F. 
Seed  can’t  be  beat.” — W.  G.  HUBBARD,  Fulton,  N.  Y’. 


“I  am  through  seeding  if  I  can’t  get  G.  L.  F.  Seed. 

I  only  use  eight  quarts  of  G.  L.  F.  Seed  per  acre 
where  I  used  to  seed  to  14  quarts  of  market  seed. 

G.  L.  F.  Seed  is  the  best  and  cheapest.”  —  A.  L. 

MILLS,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

"G.  L.  F.  Seed  germinated  quickly,  grew  fast,  and 
Let  the  G.  L.  F,  buy  your  seed  for  you.  You  get  a  real  guarantee'and  a  service  that  protects  you 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  C.  L.  F.  Long  Lived 
Common  Alfalfa — hardiest  of  Clover  and  genuine  Grimm 
Alfalfa — also  our  full  line  of  productive  Corn  and  Oats, 

COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Seed  Dept.  No.  10,  Byrne  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

JVs  pay  the  freight — sacks  free 


99%  Pu re  ’—  By  Test!. 

Lyman’s  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 


Yes,  I  guarantee  that  Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  is  99%  pure 
and  back  up  this  guarantee  by  a  standing  offer  to  take  back 
and  refund  on  any  of  my  seed  found  to  contain  dodder,  quack 
grass,  Canadian  thistles  or  sow  thistles. 

Lyman’s  Grimm  is  positively  the  hardiest  alfalfa  seed  possi¬ 
ble  to  procure.  Resists  both  drought  and  cold — produces  im¬ 
mense  yields  year  after  year  without  replanting.  It’s  a  sure 
money-crop — the  leader  of  forage  and  the  cheapest  to  produce. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Sample 


A.  B.  Lyman 


Let  me  show  you  the  big  difference  between  common  and  Lyman  s  Grimm 
Alfalfa.  My  seed  is  scarified  which  assures  highest  percentage  of  ^rmination. 
Endorsed  by  many  Agricultural  Societies  and  County  Agents.  Every  order 
accompanied  by  affidavit  of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet 
and  FREE  seed  sample. 

A.B.  LYMAN,  Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  350  Water  St.  Excelsior.Minn. 


Lyman’s  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Does  Not  Winterkill 


(Jornellian  and  certified  Kusset  i\.odusi:  oeans 
Empire  Oats  Potatoes  Cornell  No.  1 1  Corn 

Yielding  ability  thoroly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  an^i  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  'records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your 
County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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As  I  View  Gardening 

It  Is  Apparently  a  Question  of  'Who  Shall  Do  It?” 


jyi’ARK  TWAIN  once 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

said  that  a  great 

deal  had  been  said  about  the  weather, 
but  nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  it, 
and  so  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  farmer’s  garden,  but  during  my 
memory  at  least  nothing  startling  has 
been  done  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to 


H.  E.  COOK 


be.  As  I  see  the 
case,  it  is  not  a 
technical  one,  but 
rather  a  psycho¬ 
logical,  tempera¬ 
mental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  one  com¬ 
bined.  The  per¬ 
son  is  rare  who 
does  not  like 
fresh  green  vege¬ 
tables  and  knows 
their  health  value. 
To  the  housewife 
who  must  pre¬ 
pare  three  meals 
a  day,  vegetables 
not  only  have  a 
health  value,  but  their  possession  be¬ 
comes  an  actual  tonic  to  her  nerves. 
I  often  wonder  how  women  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  originating  three 
meals  each  day,  1,095  during  the  year 
and  say  40  to  50  thousand  during  a 
lifetime,  besides  the  extras,  and  still 
keep  a  normal  level  mind.  Really  the 
marriage  license  ought  to  bind  a  man 
to  at  least  work  a  garden,  on  the  50-50 
plan  if  nothing  more.  But  what  should 
be  and  what  “does  he”  are  often  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles.  When  we  find  a 
situation  that  is 
so  deep  seated 
that  it  has  be- 
c  o  m  e  chronic, 
there  isn’t  much 
use  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  put 
things  right  by 
shaking  a  wand, 
we  must  find 
out  what  the 
causes  are  that 
have  produced 
the  case. 

It  is  the  dairy 
farm  garden 
that  interests  me 
and  doe&  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our 
readers  in  New 
York.  If  a 
trucker’s  family 
does  not  have 
plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables,  looks  to 
me  like  stingi¬ 
ness  or  cussed¬ 
ness,  But  hold 
on,  won’t  I  have 
to  apologize,  for 
what’s  the  dif- 
erence  between  a  trucker  scrimping  on 
vegetables  and  a  dairyman  on  milk? 
Garden  making  is  not  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  jobs  on  most  farms  like  milk¬ 
ing,  field  seeding,  haying  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  that  is 
done  either  during  spare  time  or  by 
some  member  of  the  family  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  regular  service.  Probably 
I  am  not  far  astray  to  say  that  the 
wife,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
children,  is  the  chief  garden  maker. 
Please  print  the  word  some  in  Italics, 
for  children  do  not  like  garden  mak¬ 
ing. 

Tf  the  wife  is  a  natural  executive 
this  is  probably  the  best  general  plan 
for  a  good  garden.  In  the  winter  she 
gets  the  seeds,  starts  the  tomato  and 
pepper  plants,  sees  to  it  that  stable 
manure  has  been  applied  preferably 
in  the  late  fall  from  composted  piles 
left  from  top-dressing  meadows,  has 
the  plowing  done  both  spring  and  fall 
if  possible,  and  also  provides  for  a 
dressing  of  chemical  manure  after 
spring  plowing  and  before  harrow¬ 
ing,  or  rather  leveling,  for  on  land  in 
garden  tilth  there  isn’t  any  harrow¬ 
ing  to  do. 

Put  the  Men  Folks  to  Work 

Then  she  can  watch  out  for  ddys 
when  he:,  husband  or  some  of  the  men 
folks  can  help  her  with  the  first  or 
early  planting,  in  getting  the  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  cleaned  off,  the  pie  plant  patch 
spaded  and  cleaned.  Two  varieties  of 


Because  the  women  folks  like  garden¬ 
ing  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
expected  to  do  it  all 


peas  should  be  planted 
about  that  time,  one 
early  like  the  American  Wonder  and  a 
late,  like  the  Telephone  or  maybe  a 
third.  Champion  of  England.  Put  in 
some  early  potatoes,  garden  beets, 
half-long  orange  carrots,  prizetaker 
onions,  sowed  thick,  and  thinned  for 
early  use,  lettuce  and  radishes  (there 
are  many  good  varieties) ,  spinach 
and  parsnips.  It  is  pretty  safe  to’ plant 
a  first  planting  of  golden  bantam  corn 
at  this  early  planting.  If  it  freezes 
down,  it  is  a  short  job  to  replant  and 
the  work  is  done  while  steam  is  up  and 
she  has  the  man  power  under  control. 

I  find  what  the  man  needs  most  at 
this  time  after  he  is  once  under  way 
is  to  be  told  exactly  what  to  do  and  to 
feel  that  he  has  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Under  these  circumstances 
if  he  is  judiciouly  handled,  not  scolded 
for  the  mistakes  he  makes,  he  will 
stay  until  this  first  planting  is  done. 

I  suggest  to  the  foreman  in  this  case 
that  she  judge  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  perfection,  but  rather  from  a 
probably  “no  help  at  all”  point  of  view. 
That  is  where  psychology  comes  in. 

Now  if  this  preliminary  adventure 
has  worked  out  all  right,  the  later  and 
final  one  will  be  easier.  Now  comes 
the  second  planting  of  corn,  string 
beans  and  lima’s,  if  you  can  grow  them, 
cucumbers — summer  and  winter  squash, 
set  out  the  tomatoes  and  peppers.  Sow 
a  few  more  radishes  if  you  like  them. 

To  be  cure  the  job  is  only  begun,  but 
the  same  engineering  ability  that  has 

gone  so  far  will 
find  a  "way 
through.  Ratljer. 
than  to  fall; 
down  by  the 
way  there  mhy 
be  some  young 
folks  in  the 
neighb  orhood 
who  would  help 
if  paid  for  their 
labor.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth 
and  during 
school  vacation 
if  the  farm  men 
folks  fail  tfl 
make  good, 
maybe  there  are 
children  in  the 
family  who 
would  under 
good  manage^' 
ment  weed  and 
hoe. 

I  can’t  see 
a  n  y  t  h  i  n  g  un¬ 
righteous  in  the^ 
wife  taking  over' 
this  business 
where  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  possible  to  do  so,  but  when  she 
has  to  leave  her  work  and  the  children 
are  galloping  off,  more  energy  than 
would  clean  up  two  gardens  or  the  men 
folks  are  equally  inelastic,  then  it’s  an 
outrage.  The  garden  job  is  for  the 
whole  family  because  the  value  of  it 
is  for  them  all  and  it  ought  to  be  so 
considered.  But  I  think  it  is  the  wife’s 
job  to  order  and  arrange  arwd  stand  back 
of  it  until  the  last  old  blanket  is  taken  off 
the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  the  fall. 

I  am  perhaps  committed  to  this  plan 
because  frankly  I  don’t  like  to  tend  the 
garden.  But  I  do  help  out  under  the 
general  direction  of  Mrs.  Cook.  She 
wants  a  garden,  and  she  gets  it,  and  has 
flowers  in  it.  Now  this  garden  wouldn’t 
take  a  prize  at  a  garden  show,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  seem  to  be  living  from 
it  all  through  the  season  with  small 
fruits  on  the  side. 

I  haven’t  said  much  about  the  techni¬ 
que  of  gardening  because  I  don’t  know 
much  about  it.  As  I  see  the  situation,, 
however,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  a 
few  standard  plants  to  grow,  fairly  well 
that  will  most  interest  the  rank  and  file  , 
of  farm  wives  and  families.  In  justice 
to  the  much  discredited  men  folks  let 
us  say  that  the  mornings  and  nights 
chore  of  milking  and  caring  for  stock 
absorbs  the  time  that  others  who  make 
a  garden  during  these  hours.  Some 
folks  fail  to  reckon  with  that.  Maybe 
it  is  a  fundamental  cause  why  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  garden  is  not  always  what  it 
should  be. 

f 


\ 
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there  is  a  job  ^  ^ 
)Jbr  this  Sprayer 

You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won't  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

w'IIBANNE^ 

coMpnessEo  aju  5PnAY» 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubs,  berries,  grapes, 
fl^owers:.Bprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses,  stables,  bams, washes 
windows,  autos  and  buggies. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work — just  press  nbzzle  handle — 
acts  ‘Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  ■ —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  over 
60  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  Htg\-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel- 
lou>  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers.  Bucket.  Barrel 
and  hnapsack  Sprayers.  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPBATMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

10,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


■SENIOR 
IEADER  , 

Power  Orchard ' 

Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  CoTToept. 


Fruit  Trees 

Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

ByMail.Expreisand  Freight  Prepaid 

Buy  direct  from  tire  producer  and 
make  a  substantial  cash  saving. 
All  trees  and  plants  selected,  first- 
class,  well-rooted,  guaranteed. 

Home  Garden  Collection  No.  8 

10“  Postpaid  $3.25 

'  Delicious  Apple,  I  Bartlett  Pear,  I 
tiDerta  Peach,  I  Montmorency  Cherry,  I  Niagara 
Kpbbeord  Grape,  3  St.  Regis  Rasp- 
0 /'"o'  A  first-class,  well-rooted  trees, 

4  to  3  ft.  high  for  S.l  26  New  .■o 
Illustrated  Catalog  POMONA 

Free.  Send  for  ^  UNITED  NUR- 

it  today?  .,1  SE  Rl  ES,  78  Granger 

Ave.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

...•••  Send  me  0.  O.  D. .  Garden  Collection 

..•••■  Tvo.  8,  for  which  1  agree  to  pay  $3.25. 

Name . 

Address...  . . 


“Victory  Plants” 

?1 00 ■>  hoautlful  Virginia  Cedars, 
berrv  niin,  »  and  100  Everbearing  Straw- 

$3  50  for  5^0®-  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

two  Conenr,! '®*®®  hulljs  for  $1.00.  One  Splrea  or 

over  ■ D'oe  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
«aDevi^e?’f^'’®L„',;„  /"'■  fine  Concord 

filled  20  or  12  Concord  grape- 

flno-'^eiterry  Itushes  for  $1.00.  100 

I-lv^B  anii*ilf°ii  “le  cheapest,  but  the  best. 

CatibguI^^';nh 'seeing, 

the  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 

Allegan,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ilarily  Northern  Grown  Plants, 
direct  from  the  grower,  right  from 
tlic  heart  of  the  herry  section  of 
the  State.  Buy  direct  and  save 
i.ilddleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
,)lants  at  grower’s  prices.  Ten  best 
varieties.  Our  slogan — Honesty — 
Quality  —  Reliability.  Catalogue 
f  ree. 

HEYWOOD  AND  KLIMOVICH 
Central  Square,  N.  Y.  • 

drapes, Small  .Frnits.etc.Best  rooted  stock, 
bfice  list  frer‘’T  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptiv« 

—  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Boz  Ff  Fredonia,  N. i. 

tiS!-*™AWBERRY 


150.000 


fe  ®-75. 

^AlALoa 


,  .  76  PER  1.000- 
All  standard  varie 


VZ-  Au  standard  vane 

lURQ  money  refunded 

MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Allegan,  Mich 


Making  Gardens  Yield 
Their  Limit 

{Continued  from  page  183) 

gardens,  when  liberally  manured  every 
year  and  also^  treated  with  700  to  1,000 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
annually,  will  give  highly  satisfactory 
results. 

But  other  elements  may  be  needed. 
It  is  well  to  keep  a  supply  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  hand.  Some  of  this,  say  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  at  planting  time, 
especially  for  the  very  early  spring 
plantings,  generally  proves  effective. 
It  may  also  be  used  as  a  top  dressing 
during  the  summer,  whenever  any  crop 
shows  the  need  of  additional  nitrogen. 

And  how  about  potash?  We  got 
along  very  well  without  it  during  the 
war  and  naturally  we  are  now  reluct¬ 
ant  about  recommending  its  use  in  all 
cases._  But  we  should  keep  open  minds 
on  this  question.  The  chances  are  that 
when  prices  are  reasonable  it  will  pay 
to  use  some  potash  in  the  home  garden. 
It  \yill  do,,  no  harm,  at  least,  and  why 
not  put^  in  a  little  potash,  just  as  we 
add  a  little  buckwheat  to  the  poultry 
rations. 

^  A  liberal  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
IS  even  more  important  than  an  egg 
basket  well  filled.  And  the  vegetables 
have  such  a  high  value  in  producing 
good  health  and  strong  bodies,  that  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
in  not  meeting  every  possible  require¬ 
ment.  So  let  us  use  rotten  manure, 
poultry  droppings,  lime,  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorous,  potassium  in  proper  amounts 
and,  if  possible,  install  a  modem  sprink¬ 
ling  irrigation  system. 


The  Small  Greenhouse  for 
Out-of-Season  Crops 

More  and  more  is  it  becoming  true 
that  the  commercial  gardener  does  not 
win  his  profits  through  doing  the  thing 
that  any  farmer  can  do.  Almost  any- 
one  can  have  tomatoes  in  August  and 
September.  Enough  general  farmers 
do  have  them  to  wreck  the  prices  on 
luany  a  market.  Pin-money  competi¬ 
tion  does  not  count  the  cost  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way.  Thus  the  skillful  grower 
finds  that  his  gains  come  when  the 
ordinary  man  is  not  on  the  market. 
This  usually  means  early  or  late.  The 
Jarly  markets  are  far  better  than  the 
ate  ones.  To  meet  this  market  with 
several  of  the  leading  vegetable  crops, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  out  well  grown  and 
well  hardened  plants.  Many  men  rely 
:  :or  a  while  upon  hot-beds  and  cold 
frames.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  long  until 
the  need  for  a  small  greenhouse  is  felt. 

_  With  careful  selection  of  material  it 
IS  possible  to  build  a  good  little  house 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  If  the  gard¬ 
ener  is  somewhat  of  a  mechanic — and 
le  usually  is — he  can  do  most  of  the 
work  himself.  Pipe  for  framing  and 
heating  can  sometimes  be  picked  up  at 
a  bargain.  A  hot  water  boiler  is  usually 
best  adapted  for  the  small  house;  and 
a  used  house  heater  has  served  more 
than  once.  Thus  can  the  cost  be  greatly 
reduced  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
even  five  hundred  dollars  or  less  will  do. 

"^e  man  who  has  equipped  himself 
with  a  greenhouse  finds  immeasurable 
advantage  in  control  of  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  Thus  he  is  able  to  get  the  kind 
of  plant  he  wants.  Work  is  also  much 
more  conveniently  and  efficiently  done. 
Many  gardeners  go  into  the  selling  of 
plants  and  then,  after  a  time  they  find 
it  profitable  to  plant  lettuce  and  cucum¬ 
bers  or  tomatoes  for  indoor  crops  before 
after  the  plant  growing  season. 
Many  times  have  such  men  grown  into 
th^e  glass-house  business  until  they  are 
able  to  employ  help  the  year  round  and 
so  gam  a  profitable  income  for  every 
month  of  the  year. 


One  should  not  be  stingy  in  the 
amount  of  ice  to  be  packed.  A  few 
extra  tons  put  in  now,  perhaps  more 
than  you  think  really  necessary,  will 
allow  for  the  wastage  that  .often  results 
from  insufficient  covering  or  from  any 
one  of  several  differpt  causes.  Usually 
we  run  short  of  ice  when  we  need 
it  most. 


Have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  a  long  time  and 
profit  a  great  deal  by  its  advice.— El¬ 
mer  P.  Flansburgh,  Greene  County, 

N.  Y. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEIGATIVE 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 

While  there  are  always  pictures  for  fun,  you  will 
especially  appreciate  the  practical  purpose  Kodak  serves 
on  the  farm. 

For  example,  pictures  like  the  illustration  above  are 
selling  photographs.  In  correspondence  and  advertising 
you  need  them,  as  picture  records  you  want  them.  The 
Autographic  Kodak  gives  them,  the  easiest,  way — and 
complyie  even  to  date  and  title. 


Just  press  the  button 
and  write  in  the  slot. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.j;o  up 

At  your  dealer's 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Planet  Jr.  No,  17  single  wheel  hoe 
opens  and  closes  furrows  for  seed 
and  fertilizer,  hoes  both  sides  of  the 
row  when  plants  are  small,  and  cul¬ 
tivates  deep  enough  for  all  garden 
purposes.  It  makes  thorough  hand 
cultivation  a  pleasure. 

Thi^  mark  and  the  name 
** Planet  •Tr.”  identify 
our  producta 


Compare 
its  work 

Hoe  one  row  with  an  old  hand  hoe. 
Cultivate  the  next  one  with  a  Planet 
Jr.  No.  17  single  wheel  hoe.  You’ll 
find  that  you  can  work  several  times 
as  fast  with  the  Planet  Jr.,  and  the 
work  is  much  smoother  and  cleaner. 
There’ll  be  no  kinks  in  your  back 
when  you’re  through. 

Every  farm  should  grow  its  own 
vegetables.  Give  the  boy  or  girl  a 
Planet  Jr.  No.  17  wheel  hoe.  They’ll 
gladly  take  charge  of  the  garden  then. 
At  your  Planet  Jr.  dealer.  Send  for 
catalog. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  36 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


ASPAR AGU  Q 

$250  to  $300  Per  Acre  Per  Year 
«  BEDS  GOOD  FOR  15  TO  20  YEARS 
finnn  Fat  Roofs  strain,  of  the  new  M.ry 
lioua  rdl  AOOIS  Washington,  the  mammoth  rust- 
rosistins  wonder  variety.  Early,  prolific,  large  size 
yet  tender.  Easily  grown  and  hardy.  Collina  1923 
Planting  Guide  lists  all  proved  varieties.  Send  for 
your  copy  today, 

Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son,  Box  .40  Moorastown,  N.  J. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  advance. 
Crop  short  We  expect 

,  — ,  —  — : - higher  prices.  Don’t 

boy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality.Tested  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  and  Alsike;  sold  subject  to 
your  approval  &  government  test.  Do  not  fail  to  secure  our 
Samples  and  Big  Seed  Guide  all  FREE,  Write  today. 

American  Field  Se«d  Co.,  Dept  115^ Chicago,  lil 


Glass  Cl 

for  hotbeds,  poultry  house 
"t.  Free.  TURNER 


Ijsparent  wa- 
fabrlc  as 
as  glass 
P.P.  $1. 
n,  Neb. 
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Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

PEDIGREED  BARLEY,  Cornell’s  two  favorites. 
PEATHEHSTON  No.  7,  six  row.  ALPHA,  two 
row.  For  description  see  our  advertisement  lePru- 
ary  17th  Issue  or  send  for  circular.  Price,  Feather- 
ston  No.  7,  $2.00:  Alpha,  $2.25. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS,  cleaned  through 
thoroughly  equipped  warehouse  a"?  ‘rcated  ^r 
Dreventioii  of  sniut.  .  \  {iri6ties  CORNELLIAN* 
VICTORY,  CROWN  and  GOLDEN  RAIN.  For 
description  see  our  advertisement  February  17th 
issue  or  write  for  circular.  All  varieties,  $l.o0  per 
bushel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Pedigreed  CORNELL  ELEVEN  and  Improved 
OIL  DENT.  For  description  see  our  advertisement 
February  17th  issue  or  send  for  circular.  Screened, 
$3.00  per  bushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate 
planting,  $5.00  per  bushel. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  HIRUCO  NUM¬ 
BER  NINES  for  seed  plots,  $3.00  Per  bugiel. 
GREEN  MOUNT.AINS  and  IRISH 
treated  seed,  $3.00  per  bushel.  BLISS  TRIUMPHS 
special  stock  treated,  $3.50.  In  bushel  boxes,  $4  00 
For  description  see  our  advertisement  February  lab 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  eai-ly  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  Y’ork.  Price, 
small  lots,  50  cents  per  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  prices  bags  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  25%  cash.  3%  may  be  deducted 
if  sending  all  cash  with  order. 

Investigation  through  Parra  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ROHRER’S  Sure  pajj 

SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Pea5 
Potatoes 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Com 


and  Garden  Seeds 

1923  Catalogue 
FREE 

Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are 
the  best  obtainable — more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardier.  Specially 
selected  for  purity  and  high 
germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent 
on  request.  Send  today 
for  our  big  1923  Book, 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


ODD  SEEDS 

■  Qrown  From  Select  Stock 

—None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cats* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
Veget  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  UL 


The  Seed  Problem 

Buy  Early,  Carry  Reserves,  and  Test 


By  PAUL  WORK 


CLEM  GARDNER 
has  learned  that  his 
best  paying  crop  is  early  tomatoes  for 
the  nearby  factory  town  of  Hopsaddle. 
He  has  four  acres  of  warm  sandy  loam 
on  the  southeast  slope  of  the  farm,  just 
below  the  house.  He  has  built  up  the 

fertility  of  the 
patch  and  he  sets 
tomatoes  on  half 
each  year.  His 
little  home-made 
greenhouse  and 
coldframes,  plus 
some  skill  and 
a  great  deal  of 
care,  give  him 
plants  that  a  r  e 
ready  to  bloom 
when  setting 
time  comes.  Clem 
has  had  his  seed 
from  a  seedsman 
who  grows  his 
own  of  Earliana 
and  a  few  other 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Success,  Big  Joe,  Kellogg’s  Premier, 

Cambell’s  Early  Chesapeake 

We  try  them  all  and  find  these  the  best  from 
early  to  late.  Send  for  our  price  list  to-day  of 
all  kinds  of  Vegetables,  Plants,  and  Garden  Seed. 


C.  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


perfect  trees 

GUARANTEED 

_  True  to  Name - 

Y’ou  cun  rely  on  our  45  .years’  reputation  for 
square  dealing.  Kelly’s  trees  (all  varieties) 
are  sturdy  and  well -rooted,  perfect  specimens 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  take  no  risk. 
Send  for  1923  Free  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I  II^JU  Iviaiii  -ai-  .,v,  .....  > 


oo 

PE3< 

BU. 


PAUL  WORK 


CU>VER2 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick- 

BuDDly  limited-market  advancing.  Bay  nowj.. your  grass  aeed-- 

our  prices  subject  to  chMge.  Have 

teed  high  grade  tested  Iowa  wowm  Ciovcr.  Also  Sweet  Clo^r. 
■Kmothy.  Alfalfa,  Hubam  and  ail  farm  and  garden  SMds.Om 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  FRBE 
special  prices  and  116- page  catalog. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  ns,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Field  selected  rack  dried  98%  germination  Improved 
Champion  Y'ellow  Dent  Seed  ('orn  at  $2.50  per  bushel  on 
the  ear.  Hipens  in  atiout  125  da.vs  and  an  enormous 
yielder.  Has  aveij^’  over  130  huslicis  shelled  com  to  the 
acre.  W.  W.  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


certified 

A.  G.  AlDRr 


t;S  PUKK -i Rain  nil \ND 

FISHERS,  N.  Y, 


items.  He  figures  that  good  seed  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  his  success.  He 
had  never  had  any  difficulty  getting 
this  seed,  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  any  too  soon.  He  was  a  bit 
upset  a  year  ago  February  when  his 
dealer  reported  that  the  crop  last  year 
had  been  a  failure  and  that  he  was 
entirely  sold  out.  Gardner  had  only 
an  ounce  left  from  the  previous  year, 
and  he  had  to  use  what  he  could  get  for 
the  rest  of  the  planting.  When  picking 
time  came,  the  acre  set  with  plants 
from  the  old  seed  began  to  yield  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  new,  and  it  yielded 
the  bulk  of  the 
crop  while 
prices  were  still 
high.  The  other 
three  acres 
gave  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  crooked 
fruit,  and  he 
had  trouble  sell¬ 
ing  at  all. 

Clem  Gardner 
w  a  s  m  a  d  ,  It 
galled  him  con¬ 
siderably  to  see 
Mike  Quattri- 
ni,  the  little 
Italian  up  on 
the  heavy  soil 
above  town, 
bringing  in  two 
bushels  to  his 
one  during  the 
first  few  weeks 
of  July.  He  cut 
loose  at  the 
Grange  that 
Saturday  night 

with  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be 
laws  to  keep  the  seedsmen  from  selling 
any  but  good  seed.  He  was  in  a  mood 
to  put  some  fire  into  his  remarks,  and 
before  long  a  good,  live  discussion  was 
going,  mostly  to  the  effect  that  the 
seedsmen  have  been  cheating  the  farm¬ 
er  right  and  left,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  prosecuted.  After  a  time,  the 
Lecturer  called  for  William  Perrine, 
who  was  a  little  slow  on  the  floor,  but 
who  got  credit  for  as  much  horse  sense 
as  anyone  else  in  the  Grange. 

“I  am  sure  we  farmers  have  been 
letting  some  of  the  seedsmen,  produce 
men,  and  a  lot  of  others,  get  away  with 
crimes  just  short  of  murder.  I’m  not 
sure,  though,  that  the  Legislature 
is  the  only  place  to  look  for  help.  Laws 
can  help  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  good 
laws  can  only  be  made  when  we  can 
clearly  state  what  is  legal  and  what  is 
not.  You  can'  tell  whether  timothy  seed 
is  timothy  seed  or  not,  and  how  much 
chaff  there  is  in  it — or,  at  least,  the 
experts  can.  A  laboratory  can  tell  how 
many  seeds  in  a  hundred  will  grow, 
though  they  tell  me  there  are  questions 
even  there.  Laws  on  purity  and  germi¬ 
nation  have  helped  us  a  heap  , in  getting 
good  field  seeds.  Even  so,  perhaps  the 
greatest  help  has  been  in  showing  us  the 
difference  between  good  seed  and  bad. 

Must  Test  Seeds  as  We  Do  Cows 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  enforce  a  law 
requiring  that  no  one  sell  for  dairy 
purposes  any  but  good  cows.  Who  is 
going  to  say?  What  one  calls  a  good 
cow,  another  calls  a  poor  cow.  Some 
narkets  use  a  Crosby  Egyptian  beet, 


with  distinct  white 
rings.  Others  must 
have  as  nearly  solid  color  as  possible. 
We  might  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  chard 
for  beets  or  to  sell  rape  for  rutabaga, 
but  that  seldom  happens  and  our  worst 
troubles  concern  less  distinct  differ¬ 
ences  in  type. 

“I  have  no  defense  for  the  seedsman 
that  fails  to  give  as  good  seed  and  serv¬ 
ice  as  we  pay  for.  I  have  a  notion, 
though,  that  the  fault  is  partly  ours. 
There  are  two  sides  to  a  good  trade — • 
the  buyer  has  a  part  as  well  as  the 
seller.  Have  we  not  failed  to  do  our 
part? 

“It  is  the  buyer’s  part  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  seller. 
The  seed  business  is  a  business  of  trust, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  seedsman  is 
fundamental.  Now  and  then  I  'get  a. 
jolt,  but  not  often. 

“It  is 'the  buyer’s  part  to  know  just 
what  he  wants.  I  must  decide  just 
what  suits  my  market  or  family,  my 
climate  and  my  land.  If  catalogue  or 
salesman  fails  to  tell  me,  I  ask  whether 
Gulf  State  is  a  red  or  pink  tomato, 
whether  Alpha  is  a  six-row  or  two-row 
barley,  whether  Golden  Acre  cabbage 
is  as  early  as  Jersey  Wakefield.  I  like 
to  buy  as  near  the  source  as  I  can. 
Less  room  for  mistakes.  Seldom  does 
one  house  get  my  whole  order,  and  I  do 
not  stop  on  price,  provided  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  am  getting  my  money’s 
worth  in  quality. 

“Then,  when  a  big  crop  depends  on 
a  little  seed,  I  buy  a  year  in  advance 
and  try  it  the  preceding  season.  I  find 
now  that  a  few  seedsmen  are  making  it 

possible  by  the 
use  of  stock- 
numbers  or  oth¬ 
er  d  e  s  i  gnation 
for  the  market 
gardener  to  be 
sure  of  getting 
the  same  thing 
again  if  he 
wants  it  and  it 
is  available.  If 
we  will  learn  a 
fraction  as 
much  about  seed 
buying  as  seeds¬ 
men  know  abou;t 
seed  selling,  we 
will  be  able  to 
get  much  better 
than  average 
seed  service.” 

When  the  sea¬ 
son  was  over, 
Gardner  sat 
down  with  his 
market  book  to 
tally  up  results. 
He  had  kept  careful  record  of  the  acre 
planted  to  old  seed  and  of  one  of 
the  three  acres  planted  to  the  new  and 
untried  seed.  Here  is  the  table  he  had 
when  he  was  done: 


Careful  selection  of  seed  stock  will  in¬ 
crease  the  uniformity  of  the  product 
which  is  a  step  toward  easier  and  better 
marketing 


Week 

Averaga 
Price  p. 

OLD 

SEED 

NEW 

SEED 

of 

Harvest 

basket 
(25  lbs.) 

Yield 

baskets 

Return 

Yield 

baskets 

Return 

1  st . 

$5.00 

15 

$75.00 

0 

$00.00 

2d . 

2.45 

52 

127.40 

12 

29.40 

3d  &  4th 

1.60 

208 

832.80 

128 

204.80 

5th  &  6th 

.90 

160 

144.00 

196 

176.40 

7th  &  8th 

.50 

40 

20.00 

158 

79.00 

475 

Difference,  $209.60. 

$699.20 

504 

$489.60 

MAULE 
SEED 
BOOK 

1923-&eAVt 

FREE 

CldLdbieAAPostaJl  Tbdr^ 

Win.HemyMaule,^c.^ 

2154  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sow  our  North¬ 
ern-grown  Amer- 
icanSeed.  Plump, 
clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

*‘Hore  Potatoes’* 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
'curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATAJjOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MPR. 
BOX  37,  STERLING,  gjh 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  witli 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  ewer 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolut  Specialist 

Box  3S1,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Gam 


Crib  and  Silage 

Pure  Seed,  grown  in  fer¬ 
tile  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Hand-picked— specially 
dried;  tested.  Insures 
full  even  stands.  Heavy- 
yielding  varieties.  Write 
for  free  Samples,  Prices 
and  new  Catalog  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc.,  landisville.  lane. 


ONION  SEED-ONION  SETS 

We  are  extensive  growers  and  dealers. 
Both  seed  and  set  crop  short  this  season. 
Write  for  prices 

SCHILDER  BROS. 

CHILUCOTHE,  -  *  -  -  -  OHIO 


CLOVERt—i 


$ 


Blue  Grass,  _$4_;_  Bejl  Top.^ 


The  yields  were  nearly  the  same 
the  late  strain  giving  the  heavier  crop. 
Figures  are  gross  and  represent  the 
results  that  a  skilled  grower  might 
realize  when  trying  at  heavy  expense 
for  first  early  market. 

That  was  the  last  of  September,  and 
Clem  Gardner  decided  to  take  no  more 
unnecesary  chances.  He  thought  the 
necessary  chances  were  great  enough. 
When  his  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  met  at  Summerville^  in  No- 
vember,  he  made  the  trip  with  the 
specific  idea  of  finding  out  more  about 
good  seed.  He  had  never  been  to  the 
meeting  before,  but  be  soon  found  a 
grower  who  said;  “You  want  to  see 
Art  Freeman  from  Deerfield.  He  beats 
his  neighbors  by  a  week  to  ten  days 
every  year.  Clem  found  Freeman,  and 
the  two  were  soon  buried  in  the  deep 
cushions  of  a  settee  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Old  Windsor.  The  rest  of  the  session 
brought  out  the  same  story — buy  early, 
carry  a  reserve,  test  for  the  best 
varieties. 


I  A  OU  Grass,  $2 ;  Alfalfa,  $7 :  Red  Cloven  SU 
■  ■  Sweet  Clover,  $6.50;  Sudan,  $o^  Grimm 
Per  Alfalfa,  $20;  Alsike.  $10;  Cane  heed, 

Jk  „  sacks  free.  Ship  from  several  warehouses 
JBu.  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Order  before  “"otlier  advance.  « we 
for  samples.  MEIER  SEED  CO.,  SAUNA,  KANS^ 

Genuine  “Side”  Oats 
— also  “Sprangle 
types— 7  kinds.  "Shadfr 
land  Climax”  is  a  great 
favorite.  Yields  heavy. 
All  seed  bright— sound 
—heavy.  Let  us  send 
samples.  Also  compkw 
Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Bom 
FREE.  Meution  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  landisville,  lane.  Co., 

Earliest  TomatoigSHr 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anyvvhere.  As  a  oL, 

will  send  you  a  packet  of  this  Tomato  and  packet  of  ^ 
Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radisb,  1  ■  r 
Supdtb  Asters  and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  1';“ 

10  cents.  Wis.  seeds  are  the  best  to  be  had.  .Goj 
log  contains  a  complete  list  at  ‘o'v  prices  .ind  '  ^ 
splendid  sorts  free  with  every  order.  bend  foi  this  Ban; 
Catalog — it’s  free.  .  ,  u  u/is 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  A.  Randolph,  vuj- 


Oats 


PLANT  KUDZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 

Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to 
replanted.  Thrives  on  poor  acid  land  v  tin 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florida 


CABBAGE  SEED 

Tested  seed.  $1  per  half,  pound,  postpaid. 

FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO..  Inc.  . 
150  North  Street  Middletown,  NewJ^ 

tcuro  P-ard  Wood.  Unleached. 

WOOD  ASHES 

I 
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Raspberries  For  All 

Preferences  In  the  Garden  Fruit  Patch 

By  SAMUBL  FRASER  red.  Shaffer’s  Colossal, 


ONE  of  the  best 
things  to  give  the 
children  as  a  relish  is  fruit.  Fruit  is 
not  only  a  food,  but  it  furnishes  cer¬ 
tain  acids,  ethers  and  alcohols  to  the 
system  and  are  an  aid  to  digestion. 

In  some  cases  there  are  individuals 
whose  systems  do  not  readily  utilize 
some  fruits.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
strawberry.  Some  people  cannot  eat 
it  without  feeling  the  after  effects.  1 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  claim  be¬ 
ing  made  against  the  raspberry.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated 
of  fruits,  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 

The  raspberry  is  one  of  those  fruits 
which  is  not  only  desirable  to  grow,  is 
hardy  and  highly  esteemed,  but  its 
cultivation  is  relatively  easy.  It  can 
be  grown  in  every  garden,  little  or  no 
spraying  is  required,  and  the  plants 
show  considerable  ability  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Drawbacks  that  are  Advantages 

The  drawbacks  to  the  extensive 
planting  of  raspberries  are  those  which 
make  the  crop  valuable  for  the  home 
garden.  The  crop  ripens  unevenly  and 
the  plants  have  to  be  gone  over  three 
or  four  times  to  harvest  it.  The  labor 
problem  is  serious  if  one  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  but  a  small  patch  in 
each  garden  where  the  children  can 
earn  enough  to  buy  a  thrift  stamp,  is 
possible  on  almost  every  farm. 

Picking  fruit  is  an  ideal  way  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  activities  of  not  only  the 
rural  but  the  urban  population.  There 
are  many  people  to  whom  a  raspberry 
patch  would  be  an  acquisition.  The 
fruit  is  perishable.  It  cannot  be  sent 
far.  As  a  general  statement,  this  is 
correct,  although  red  raspberries  are 
sent  from  the  Payallup  Valley,  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  plants  can  be  set  out  this  spring, 
any  time  until  June.  If  a  neighbor  has 
a  patch,  a  good  job  for  a  wet  day  in  the 
end  of  May  is  to  go  and  visit  him  and 
dig  up  some  of  the  young  plants  which 
are  coming  up  between  the  rows  and 
transplant  them.  Little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  making  them  live. 
The  red  and  yellow  raspberries  send 
up  a  large  number  of  suckers  and  are 
multiplied  in  this  way.  Some  of  the 
purple  raspberries,  such  as  Columbian, 
are  usually  propagated  by  bending  the 
tips  of  the  canes  over  in  August  and 
covering  them  with  soil  which  enables 
them  to  take  root.  These  are  dug  up 
the  same  fall  or  the  next  spring  and 
sold  as  “tip  layers.”  The  black  rasp¬ 
berries  also  are  propagated  in  the  same 
Way.  Plants  of  named  varieties  can 
be  easily  secured  from  the  nurseryman. 

The '  Soil  Preferences 

The  soil  should  be  deep  and  moist, 
the  red  raspberries  doing  best  on  the 
lighter  loams,  the  blacks  on  the  heavier 
loams.  The  reff  raspberry  is  more 
hardy  than  the  black  and  can  be  grown 
as  far  north  as  the  Yukon. 

The  wild  raspberry  indicates  to  us 
what  the  requirements  are,  a  soil  rich 
in  humus.  The  plant  usually  grows  in 
the  fence  row  where  the  humus  content 
is  highest.  The  land  should  be  well  pre- 
Pped  before  planting.  The  strongest 
plants  are  the  best.  This  statement 
means  that  the  man  who  has  the  nerve 
to  throw  away  two  out  of  every  three 
plants,  using  only  the  strongest  and 
best  rooted  will  make  money  thereby. 

The  common  distance  to  plant  the  red 
and  purple  varieties  is  in  rows  6  or  7- 
leet  wide,  with  plants  2  to  3-feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  Some  of  the  purple  and  all 
of  the  black  raspberries  are  usually 
given  more  space,  with  rows  up  to  9- 
leet  wide.  In  a  farm  garden,  it  is  best 
sive  plenty  of  room  and  cultivate 
With  a  horse.  Where  the  garden  is 
small,  raspberries  may  be  planted  al  ong 
the  fence  of  same  and  given  less 
room. 

It  is  a  strong  grower,  the  fruit  is 
large,  the  plant  productive.  At  Web- 

4  nnn  grower  has  secured 

quarts  an  acre.  Previous  to  the 
yar,  he  pa^  2  cents  a  quart  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  afcood  picker  takes  off  100 
time^^  u.  dST  The  patch  is  picked  four 

A  norn^^ield  is  from  1,600  to  2,400 
\  fo^Bthe  black  raspberry  and 
•1I4U0  to  ^BO  quarts  an  acre  for  the 


a  purple,  is  also  highly 
regarded.  New  varieties  are  constantly 
being  developed  and  many  of  these  have 
very  excellent  features.  However,  it 
takes  time  to  determine  how  really  per¬ 
manent  these  good  qualities  are.  For 
that  reason  the  main  portion  of  the 
berry  patch  should  be  set  to  old,  tried 
and  proven  varieties. 


CURRANTS  PAY  WELL 

R.  C.  GROVES 

The  currant  is  one  of  the  least 
grown  and  probably  most  neglected 
bush  fruit,  largely  because  it  is  seldom 
eaten  fresh.  Nevertheless  I  find  it 
a  profitable  crop,  as  there  is  always  a 
lively  demand  for  the  berries  for  mak¬ 
ing  jellies,  jams,  pies,  and  wines.  While 
the  currant  will  respond  as  well  as 
any  other  fruit  to  the  highest  culti¬ 
vation,  it  will  thrive  under  greater 
neglect,  and  is  less  pai'ticular  in  its 
demands  for  attention  at  the  critical 
moment.  One  can  exten(^  the  picking 
season  over  a  period  of  six  weeks 
and  the  pruning  season  six  months. 
During  July,  August  and’  September, 
hardly  a  shrub  surpasses  the  currant 
in  beauty.  It  is  good  for  a  crop  every 
year  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

One  would  ordinarily  be  successful 
in  growing  i';  among  grape  vines  and 
as  a  filler  for  orchards  between  rows 
of  trees,  but  not  between  trees  in  the 
rows.  The  shade  will  not  hurt  them, 
but  they  could  not  be  expected  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  struggle  for  plant  food 
with  the  tree.  It  does  best  upon  a  rich, 
cool  and  moist  soil,  not  one  poorly 
drained,  and  therefore  cold  and  wet. 
A  Northern  or  Western  exposure  is 
best.  The  currant  is  hardy  and  will 
stand  any  amount  of  cold  weather 
without  appreciable  injury,  in  fact, 
better  than  it  will  stand  too  much 
heat.  Planting  may  be  done  either  in 
spring  or  fall.  I  prefer  to  set  one- 
year  old  plants  as  I  think  one  can 
form  the  heads  a  little  better.  I  try 
to  make  it  into  bush  form,  by  cutting 
it  back  until  I  get  a  half  dozen 
branches. 

Laying  Out  the  Patch 

If  it  is  planned  to  cultivate  both 
ways  they  would  be  set  out  5x5  feet. 
The  ground  should  be  well  cultivated 
before  planting  and  plants  set  fairly 
deep.  After  the  first  year,  the  plant 
should  not  be  cultivated  too  deep,  as 
the  roots  tend  to  grow  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  deep  cultivation  will  cut  them 
off.  The  necessary  moisture  may  be 
maintained  by  continual  cultivation  or 
by  mulching.  Cultivation  will  probably 
come  nearer  keeping  out  diseases  and 
insects  and  encroaching  of  weeds  than 
a  mulch.  Ashes,  sawdust,  straw  and 
manure  are  used  for  mulching,  applied 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  best 
method  of  mulching  is  to’confine  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  hills,  or  the  row,  where 
the  continuous  row  is  used.  The  space 
between  the  rows  is  then  kept  culti¬ 
vated. 

In  pruning  I  remove  branches  over 
three-years  old,  thin  the  bush  to  admit 
sunlight  and  air,  and  to  head  in  long 
irregular  growing  branches.  It  is  best 
to  do  the  pruning  in  the  spring,  al¬ 
though  if  necessary  it  may  be  done  in 
the  fall. 

There  ;  re  three  distinct  types  of  cur¬ 
rants,  red,  white  and  black.  The  red  is 
the  most  popular  type,  but  the  gardener 
who  caters  to  the  different  tastes  of  his 
customers  should  grow  several  varie¬ 
ties,  for  no  one  variety  combines  all 
the  desirable  qualities.  Thus  the  Red 
Dutch  far  surpasses  all  others  for  mak- 
irig  jelly?  but  it  is  a  poor  dessert  cur¬ 
rant,  and  on  account  of  small  size  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  for  marketing.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Red  Cross  is  one  of 
the  best  for  marketing,  excellent  for 
dessert,  but  it  makes  a  very  poor  quality 
jelly.  The  white  grape  is  most  re¬ 
markable  for  its  enormous  clusters  of 
beautiful  fruit  and  surpasses  all  others 
as  a  ‘dessert  currant,  but  it  is  not  in 
high  esteem  as  a  market  currant.  Black 
currants  are  almost  unknown  on  the 
market,  and  have  a  peculiar  objection¬ 
able  flavor,  which  may  be  remover,  how¬ 
ever,  by  scalding  in  boiling  water. 


Do  your  crops 
brm^  top  prices? 

The  best  grades  of  any  crop  fetch  the  big  prices. 
Intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  not  only 
increase  your  yield  per  acre,  but  will  better  the 
grade.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
found  a  yield  of  8.4  bushels  of  wheat,  with  49% 
shrunken  kernels  when  no  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used,  while  the  yield  was  28.33  bushels  with 
only  16%  shrunken  when  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Potatoes  are  larger  and  more 
mealy,  and  corn  is  better  filled  out  and  the  kernels 
larger,  when  suitable  commercial  fertilizer  is  added. 
Royster’s  fertilizers  represent  40  years  experience 
in  furnishing  properly  balanced  plant  food  for  the 
various  crops.  They  merit  your  confidence.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  the  true  story  of  fertilizer.  Write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 


SAVE  MONEY 


R£AD/NG  BORE  EERT/L/ZER  CO. 
READ/A/G,  RA. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  No.  lO  GIVING  LIST  OF  BRANDS 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York, 
General  Agent,  State  of  Vermont 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
•  -  -  PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Poultney,  Vt. 


Alienas  Book  of  Bernes  fop  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 


fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced 


The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experiencein  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 


It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind— thorooghly  relia¬ 
ble.  It's  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St. Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Splendid  for  early  green  feed.  Makes  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  quickly.  High  in  protein.  Ask  us  for  details. 
We’ll  gladly  send  complete  Farm  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
with  Samples.  Write  today.  (Mention  this  paper.) 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


\  rect  I 
Tom  [ 

Fgrow- 1 
er  andl 
_  lowest  I 

_  .  _  -  varieties— biRbcat  i 

Quality  Prmta— Evergreens- -Shrub-  I 

,  bery.  etc.  Real  Bargrains--12  Black-fisns.. 

1  berHes,  $1;  20  Black  or  Red  Raspber"^.^*^. 

^  ries,  $1;  12  Concord  Grape<41:  3  Rose- >^Pot*  . 
bushes.  $1;  100  Evergreens.  $2.60;  ^  t- 

78o Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa.  |  tratedin  col 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 


Pure,  Unleached,  Hardvyood  Ashes.  A  complete  and  profitable 
fertilizer  for  all  growiii;'  crops,  fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  grow¬ 
ing,  top  dressing  and  seeding  d(jwn.  Agents  Wanted.  Corre- 
spondenoe  Invited.  Addi  gas  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ont.*  Can. 


Sweet  Potato  SKp  Seed  ®  ^  ‘ 


known.  Seed  Cobblers. 
For  circular  address  W. 


Profitable  market  sweet 
All  grown  from  certified  seed. 

L.  ELZEY,  Exmore,  Virginia. 


RFRRY  ANT^  Asparagus,  Perennials,  etc. 

^  Ijrtli  1 J  Guaranteed  first-class  and 


true  to  name.  Run  Fruit  Farm,  Box  R,  Putney,  Vermont 


Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land. 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
today  for  catalog  and 
lOO  special  foidc 


Hand 
Power 
Hercules 


3.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
423  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


i 


STRAWRFRRY  PIANK  *3.>J0  per  lOO.  History  am 
ainnnD£.IVJVl  riiAllli},  valuable  illustrated  book  free 


You  will  learn.  Add.  M 


lant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich 
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DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING' BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


OVER  THE  HEADS 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE . 


^iBESlI^SSIBit  QOAUTY 
PvOWEsr  FOSSIRU  PRICE. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint  and  paint¬ 
ing _ WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO  OVERCOME  these 

difficulties  and  secure  Ihe  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

1  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House  ^ 

Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR  PR'CE  . 

as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  furnished, 

selling  method  end  Aiiddlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  eakeiv&e 
OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made  fi”t 

cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING.  THE 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 

Grange  for  49  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborliood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy 
paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  fell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  “s  over¬ 
night,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you  my  FREE 
DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book. 
We  mall  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  — Established  1842 

No.  2SS  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
other  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water, 

f  — ^  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 

of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  r9ll  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  m  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  275  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hoims  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  ynndmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

-  -  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  se^ice  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  se^ice 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  wiA  ‘ess  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-mdi  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efScient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  gSaW  SSg” 


Tty  This  Omcrete  Mixer 


POST  yourself— investigate— find  out  now  about  this  handy 
concrete  mixer  for  farm  use.  Before  you  go  through  the 
drudgery  of  mixing  concrete  with  a  shovel,  send  for  a  Kwlk- 
Mixon30  Days  Free  Trial.  Mixingconcrete  with  a  Kwik-Mix 
Is  so  simple,  easy  and  cheap  you  can  afford  many  Improve¬ 
ments  on  your  farm.  Our  100-page  free  book  shows  complete 
plans  for  water  troughs,  fence  posts, 
feeding  floors,  garages,  storagecellars, 
etc.  Tells  how  to  do  concreting  your¬ 
self,  saving  contractors  profits.  You 
can  also  make  big  money  concreting 
for  neighbors  in  spare  time. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
praise  the  Kwik-Mix.  Mixes  a  wheel¬ 
barrowful  a  minute.  Costs  only  $38, 
yet  mixes  as  well  as  a  $300  mixer.  All 
steelconstruction.  Throw  a  leverand 

finished  mixture  la  dumped  into  wheelbar- 
row  or  directly  Into  form  Any  small  engine 
runs  it.  Fully  guaranteed.  Writ©  today  — 

“For  Free  Book.  ‘Concrete  on  the  Farm* 
also  Kwik-Mix  Catalog  and  full  partieulara*'* 


KwmMix 


30  days 
FREE 


After  Trial 
Balance  Monthly 


I  Two  Books  Free 


lOO-Pagc  Book  ''Concreic  on 
the  Farm "  tells  how  to  make 
ibingsof  concrete-  many  plans 
and  pictures.  Also  catalog 
1  Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mix- 
1  ers  Both  free  — write  today 


Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mixer  Co. 

1026  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


k 

m  Send  10  cents  for  .'SS-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
a  Stuttering.  “Its  Cruse  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
!■  cured  mvself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
g  Slot  Bogue  Bldg.t  Ii47  N.  III.  St.,  lodiaoapolU. 


'STAMMER 


Paints  and  Brushes 

Pennies  Invested  Yield  Dollars  in  Appearances 


By  K.  J.  T.  EKBLAW 


UBAM 

Evary  farmer  sboold  kiow 
aboat  Hubam.  Oar  seed  recleaDed  . 
and  certified,  absolutely  dejiendaWe. 

Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  for  FREE  * 
SAMPLES  and  116-page  catalog 
scribing  this  wonderful  crop,  .We 
_  _ carry  a  complete  stock  of  ail  sec  da.  '*■  _ 

57  A,  Seed  6q„  Box  $l^!a«riowa 


TWO  first-class  rea¬ 
sons  for  using  paint 
are,  first,  that  it  is  a  splendid  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  second,  it  is  a  great  factor  in 
improving  the  appearance  of  anything 
to  which  it  is  applied.  With  the 
ent  high  price  of  wood,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  it,  behooves  the 
owner  of  buildings,  if  he  is  possessed 
of  business  sense  and  shrewdness,  to 
keep  his  (buildings  well  painted.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  paint  is  the  best 
life  insurance  for  wood  and  often  for 
metals,  one  can  see  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  farmstead 
after  farmstead  dilapidated  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  machine  after  machine  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  rust. 

The  expert  painter  is  presumed  to 
know  everything  connected  with_  the 
subject  of  paint,  from  its  composition 
and  manufacture  to  the  best  methods 
of  application  to  all  kinds  of  wood  under 
every  varying  condition.  Such  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  commendable  in  one  who 
makes  painting  his  business,  but  an  or¬ 
dinary  person  should  be  satisfied  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  his  brush, 
what  kind  of  paint  to  use,  how  and 
when  to  apply  it. 

The  Care  of  the  Brush 

Brushes  and  their  care  are  really 
worthy  of  very  careful  consideption. 
The  man  who  sells  brushes  will  tell 
you  that  good  brushes  are  very  hard 
to  obtain.  You  will  find  out  for  your¬ 
self,  when  you  come  to  buy  them,  that 
they  are  quite  expensive.  The  amateur 
painter  need  not  buy  an  expensive  out¬ 
fit  to  handle  his  job,  however,  for  about 
all  that  he  needs,  other  than  the  brush, 
is  the  paint,  its  container  and  a  ladder 
high  enough  to  reach  the  highest  point 
to  be  painted.  Consequently  one  can 
buy  good  brushes  with  a  clear  consci¬ 
ence. 

The  best  brushes  have  bristles  5  or 
6-inches  long,  which  of  course  is  really 
longer  than  is  necessary,  but  the  ends 
will  gradually  wear  off  as  the  brush  is 
used.  In  order  to  protect  the  base  of 
the  bristles,  when  the  brush  is  new,  it 
should  be  “bridled,”  or  wound  with 
stout  cord  as  far  from  the  base  as 
necessary,  securing  the  ends  of  the 
cord  by  tacking  to  the  brush  head.  For 
painting  small  surfaces  such  as  window 
sash,  narrow  trim,  and  the  like,  a  small- 
round  brush  is  used  about  one-inch 
in  diameter,  with  chisel  point.  Special 
brushes  are  used  for  varnish;  these  are 
oval  or  flat  and  are  narrower  and 
shorter  than  regular  ^  paint  brushes. 
Whitewash  and  calcimine  brushes  are 
made  7  or  8-inches  wide  in  order  to  do 
rapid  work,  for  these  coatings  are  not 
to  be  worked  into  the  wood,  but  are 
simply  laid  over  the  surface.  ^ 

Some  brushes  have  the  bristles  set 
in  glue,  others  in  cement,  and  still 
others,  of  the  best  manufacture,  in  rub¬ 
ber.  Glue  set  brushes  of  course  should 
never  be  left  .standing  in  water,  nor 
should  the  cement  set  brushes  be  placed 
in  a  mixture  containing  alcohol,  such 
as  shellac.  Glue  set  brushes  are  used 
in  shellac  or  varnish,  while  paint 
brushes  are-  usually  cement  or  rubber 
set. 

To  Get  the  Most  Out  of  a  Brush 

In  order  to  get  the  best  efficiency  out 
of  a  brush  it  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean  when  not  being  used.  For  an 
over-night  interval  a  complete  cleaning 
out  of  the  brush  is  not  necessary.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  wrap  the  brush 
with  several  layers  of  thick  paper  or 
place  it  in  water  so  as  to  keep  the  paint 
from  drying  out.  To  clean  the  brush 
thoroughly,  kerosene  should  be  used* 
after  which  it  is  dipped  in  gasoline  or 
benzine,  then  the  brush  is  washed  with 
soap  and  water  and  well  shaken  out  to 
remove  as  much  water  as  possible,  after 
which  it  is  put  in  a  place  where  it  will 
dry  and  collect  no  dust.  If  a  good 
brush  has  been  allowed  to  dry  full  of 
paint,  it  can  be  cleaned  fairly  well  by 
soaking  the  bristles  for  a  day  or  two 
in  a  paste  made  of  water  and  washing 
powder,  and  then  rinsing  it  well  in 
clear  hot  water.  Sometimes  just  as 
good  a  job  can  be  done  by  soaking  it 
in  turpentine  or  dilute  ammonia  for 
several  hours,  then  washing  thoroughly 
in  soap  suds. 


The  bristles  of  a 
new  brush  should  not 
be  wetted  before  using.  However,  it 
is  desirable  to  swell  the  head  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  brush,  handle  down,  in  water 
deep  enough  to  cover  a  point  just  be¬ 
low  where  the  bristles  emerge  from  the 
binding.  No  bristle  brush  should  ever 
be  used  in  a  solution  containing  lime, 
for  it  is  very  destructive.  Every  new 
brush  will  shed  a  few  bristles,  but  gen¬ 
erally  these  are  loose  ones  which  have 
not  been  well  bound  in,  but  if  the 
shedding  continues,  a  very  little  hot 
water  poured  into  the  middle  of  the 
bristles  will  cause  the  head  to  swell  and 
bind  the  bristles  in. 

Shall  I  Buy  or  Mix? 

The  question  is  very  often  asked — 
“Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  ready  mixed  paint 
or  to  buy  the  materials  and  do  your 
own  mixing?”  The  chief  disadvantage 
in  home  mixing  of  paints  is  the  work 
involved  because  if  the  paints  are  to  be 
good  they  must  be  very  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  the  hand  mixing  is  very 
arduous. 

Perhaps  the  paint  that  is  most  com¬ 
monly  made  at  home,  is  the  ordinary 
white  paint  used  on  dwellings.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  a  white  pigment,  usually 
white  lead  or  zinc,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two,  with  linseed  oil.  By  including 
various  pigments,  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
colors  can  be  secured. 

The  most  common  vehicle  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints  is  linseed  oil, 
and  it  may  be  either  raw  or  boiled. 
Boiled  oil  dries  rather  quickly,  _  which 
makes  it  advantageous  for  use  in  out¬ 
side  work.  For  the  interior,  raw  oil 
is  more  suitable,  though  it  takes  two  or 
three  times  as  long  for  it  to  dry  as  the 
boiled  oil.  When  linseed  oil  is  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer  it  gradually  hardens 
and  a  thin  film  first  forms  on  the  out¬ 
side,  which  thickens  until  a  firm  layer 
of  varnish-like  material  finally  develops. 
In  this  it  is  different  from  most  other 
oils,  which  either  disappear  or  form 
sticky  coatings.  This  hardening  quality, 
possessed  by  linseed  oil  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  a  few 
other  oils,  is  known  as  drying.  It  is 
not  drying  in  the  sense  of  watei*^  dry¬ 
ing  by  evaporation,  but  instead  is  an 
oxidation  or  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
is  a  real  chemical  change  rather  than 
a  physical  one.  Certain  materials  will 
hasten  drying  and  these  may  be  added 
to  the  paint  when  it  is  desired  to  get 
quicker  results.  Not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  dryer  should  be  added,  however. 

Making  the  Application 

In  painting  new  wood,  several  coats 
should  be  applied,  the  first  called  the 
priming  coat,  consisting  usually  of 
equal  volumes  of  linseed  oil  and  white 
lead,  with  a  little  dryer.  Some  wood, 
such  as  cypress  or  hard  pine,  contains 
a  resinous  material  which  prevents  the 
paint  from  sticking  readily.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  a  little  turpentine  or 
benzine  is  mixed  with  the  paint  to  cut 
the  resin.  The  wood,  of  course,  should 
be  dry  because  if  it  contains  an  undue 
amount  of  moisture  it  will  boil  out 
and  cause  the  paint  to  blister  or  scale, 
off.  After  the  priming  coat  has  been 
applied,  all  knots  and  sap  spots  should 
be  covered  with  shellac  so  that  the  sub¬ 
sequent  coat  will  adhere  well.  On  new 
work  at  least  two  more  coats  should 
be  applied.  On  old  work,  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  get  a  good  job  done  with 
a  single  coat;  two  coats  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  will  last  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  a  single  coat. 

The  value  of  an  occasional  _  coat  oi 
paint  applied  to  farm  machinery  is 
too  often  overlooked.  Painting  metal 
is  not  difficult  except  in  the  case  of 
tin  or  galvanized  iron,  both  of  which 
materials  are  manufactured  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  a  greasy  coat  upon 
them,  which  prevents  the  paint  froin 
adhering.  Scrubbing  the  surface  with 
hot  water  and  soap  or  with  benzine 
or  gasoline  will  remove  this  grease, 
but  it  should  be  dried  well  before  paint 
is  applied.  When  ordinary  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  to  be  painted  they  should  he 
very  thoroughly  gone  over  so  as  to  I’O' 
move  every  trace  of  oil,  grease  or 
rust,  if  necessary  scraping  down  to  the 
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a  Batch  a  Minute 

I  As  pioneer  mLxer 
manufacturers  we 
have  developed  two  ^ 
features  that  put  the 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a 

class  of  its  own.  It  is  the  only  mixer  with  Patent¬ 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
shortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mLxesin  K  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2K  to 
3cubicfeet  ofconcreteatonetimeattherate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixea 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  \i.  P.  Engine 
turns  it  easily. 

Only  $43.50 

The  lowest  priced,  practical,  improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel — lasts  alifetime.  Idealforfarmer  or  con* 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements, 

- -n — m  il  — niTT~i  no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 

aSxfdmsTwo  I/& 

'jM(IlwtieStMiXermm  Reverse  unloading  Cea, 
iw.  -  tT  H Mixer,  and  easy  payment  plan* 

rnlmprovemejlfs  m  Cllson  Mixer  Co. 

^23  7th  Avenue 

7  Jfy  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


What  i^  tlic  best 


watking  ptow  tor 
thclEaSt? 

LESROY 

madeiiin  the  East 

\V  ‘  . 

for  a//  conditions, 
especiatty  stony 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


V^rite  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRdy,  N.  Y. 
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11*1;  GATES,  POSTS, 
lvJ«R00nH6-PAItlT3 

V 


Rightnowl’m  making  another  SLASH 
in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
[down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
I  because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
“1-page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Iprices.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
iLFencing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
uGates,  Roofing  and  Faints  at  real  bar- 
i^in  prices.  Everything  guaranteed, 
t  Write  for  catalog  today.  Jin,  Brown 

JBROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3010,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'Wm  Pay  for 

h.****UW/y  Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man'<\'' 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  install  :d  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  (odiT  let  free  literature.. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

Owe.  1  ANDERSON.  INO.,  U  S.  A. 


jniwi  for 
CatalO; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  iUuftrttcd  i&  oalora  fctc 

Biectrio  Wheel  Co.,  3  Km  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


bare  metal  with  scrapers  or  a  wire 
brush;  extra  pains  taken  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  well  repaid. 

Many  people  think  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  paint,  but  it  is  just  as  profitable 
as  washing  ones  face;  do  not  be  afraid 
to  paint;  do  not  be  afraid  of  paint. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  but  instances  of  farmers  becoming 
afflicted  with  it  are  extremely  rare. 
Paint  is  a  good  thing  on  farms,  and 
an  investment  in  it  is  sure  to  bring 
good  returns. 


PEEVENTING  THE  BLISTERING 
AND  SCALING  OF  PAINT 

We  have  a  house  which  has  been  built  about 
25  years.  It  has  always  been  painted  in  good 
shape,  but  the  paint  has  always  scaled  off  after 
a  year  or  so.  Two  years  ago  it  was  scraped 
and  extra  pains  taken  in  painting,  but  now 
the  paint  Is  coming  off.  It  raises  up  in  big 
blisters  and  peals  off.  Ready  mixed  paints  and 
also  lead  and  oil  have  been  used  but  with  the 
same  results.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for 
this  trouble? — R.  B.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  sometimes  a  little  hard  to  tell 
just  what  causes  paint  to  scale  off.  It 
may  be  the  quality  of  the  paint  itself, 
but  if  you  have  always  had  this  trouble 
with  paint,  it  would  seem  that  some¬ 
thing  else  was  the  matter.  It  may  be 
that  the  wood  is  unusually  porous,  and 
that  it  absorbs  the  oil  so  fast  out  of  the 
paint  that  it  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
dry  properly.  This  absorption  would 
leave  an  undue  amount  of  pigment  on 
the  surface,  and  if  deprived  of  its 
carrier  would  naturally  scale  and 
crack.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  to 
put  on  a  priming  coat  of  almost  pure 
oil,  with  just  a  little  pigment  in  it,  and 
let  this  fill  up  the  pores. 

I  note  that  you  mention  the  big  blis¬ 
ters.  Blisters  are  usually  caused  either 
by  moisture  in  the  wood,  which  has 
been  painted  while  it  is  still  damp.  The 
sun’s  heat  aso  causes  formation  of 
steam,  and  the  steam  rises  and  will 
cause  the  blisters.  It  also  sometimes 
happens  that  paint  itself  is  very  slow 
drying,  and  will  blister  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
put  more  dryer  in  the  paint. 


INSTALLING  LIGHTNING  RODS 

A  lightning-rod  agent  is  In  this  district.  I 
have  just  erected  a  new  barn  and  of  course 
he  is  anxious  to  rod  it.  Will  you  tell  me 
candidly,  are  they  any  good?  Opinions  vary. 
Some  farmers  think  they  are  all  right,  while 
others  think  they  are  useless.  Kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  on  it. —  (S.  P.,  New  York. 

Lightning  rods  were  once  the  object 
of  many  jokes,  but  the  old  lightning 
rod  joke  is  out  of  date,  for  properly 
installed  rods  have  been  proven  a  great 
protection  from  electric  storms.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  are  not  correctly  installed, 
they  are  worse  than  useless  according 
to  the  rural  engineers  of  various  state 
colleges.  When  the  installation  is  prop¬ 
erly  made,  lightning  rods  are  almost 
100  per  cent  protection. 

It  is  txue  that  in  years  past  the  light¬ 
ening  rod  agent  was  classified  with  the 
gold  brick  salesman.  However,  to-day 
manufacturers  of  lightning  rods  are 
giving^  a  thoroughly  reliable  product, 
providing  the  rods  are  installed  prop¬ 
erly.  Rods  should  not  be  insulated  from 
the  building  by  glass  or  porcelain.  They 
should  be  attached  directly  to  the  build¬ 
ings  with  clamps  or  special  fasteners. 
Conductivity  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  choice  of  materials. 
Copper  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  although  some  rods  are  made 
of  iron  and  others  of  aluminum.  Braid¬ 
ed  copper  is  of  more  value  than  the 
same  weight  metal  in  the  solid  rod. 

In  installing  rods  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  that  there  are  no  sharp  turns  or 
sudden  curves  in  the  conductors.  The 
conductors  must  be  grounded  under 
several  feet  of  soil  where  there  is  per¬ 
manent  moisture.  Broken  or  discon¬ 
nected  conductors  are  a  serious  danger. 


SICKLE  BAR  BREAKS 

Why  is  It  that  the  sickle  bar  on  my  mower 
Is  always  breaking?  It  breaks  just  a  few 
Inches  away  from  the  hall  and  socket  joint, 
where  the  pitman  is  attached. — P.  T.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Probably  the  reason  you  are  having 
trouble  with  the  mower  is  that  the 
machine  is  pretty  badly  worn,  or  that 
it  is  out  of  adjustment.  If  the  machine 
is  worn  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
flapping  of  the  sickle  bar,  the  vibra¬ 
tion  will  cause  a  crystalization  of  the 
metal  in  the  sickle  bar,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  break. 


My  Eit^ne  will^ 
do  the  work  of  6* 

Read  theAmazittg 

RaetsabotttmtWm’ 
derOd Farm  Emtae 


“I  set  out  to 
build  a  farm  en¬ 
gine  that  would 
have  every  fea¬ 
ture  the  farmer 
wanted  and  none 
he  didn’t  want. 

It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users 
tell  me  I’ve  succeeded.  I’m 
proud  to  have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS. 


Read  What  These  Users  Say 

LIGHTING  HOUSE.  BARN  AND  GARAGE 

"I  want  to  tell  you  the  Edwards  Is  the 
smartest  little  engine  that  you  ever  hitched 
a  belt  to.  I  am  running  a  seventy  light, 
direct  current  generator  to  light  the  house, 
barn  and  garage,  and  as  for  general  farm  work 
you  could  not  purchase  a  better  one.” — h. 
G.  DAVIES,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

BEST  ENGINE  EVER  BUILT 
‘T  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
Edwards  Engine  for  all  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses  from  1%  to  6  H.  P.  I  have  tested  it 
on  feed  grinding  and  sawing  and  it  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  gives  a  steady  flow 
of  power,  and  it  always  starts.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  engine  ever  built.”  —  WM.  H. 
LUTZ,  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 

EASY  TO  MOVE— EASY  TO  RUN 
‘T  run  wood  saws,  cement  mixers,  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  etc.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  Is  the 
most  wonderful  engine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
run.  It  is  so  easy  to  move  around  and  so  easy 
to  run.  I  would  not  have  any  other  engine.  I 
would  advise  any  farmer  to  buy  the  Edwards.” 
— FBAI^K  FOELL,  Cologne,  N.  J. 

THE  ONLY  FARM  ENGINE 
“My  Edwards  Engine  has  proven  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  have  used  it  nearly  every  day  for 
two  years.  Hot  weather  or  cold,  it  starts 
easily  and  It  has  never  once  gone  back  on  me 
or  given  the  slightest  trouble.  I  have  given 
it  hard  use  and  it  has  never  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.”  —  OTT  FISHER,  Leffel 
Lane,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WONDERFUL  POWER 

"We  hitched  the  Edwards  to  a  3n-lnch  saw 
and  could  not  phase  It.  The  next  thing  I 
hitched  it  to  was  a  Sandwich  four-hole  corn 
sheller.  The  man  that  owned  the  shelter 
said  that  it  was  equal  to  steam  for  regular 
power.  I  would  advise  any  farmer  to  buy  an 
Edwards.  ”  — PARKER  EIGHTY.  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  7. 

PERFECT  BALANCE 

"Several  of  us  were  discussing  the  balance 
of  the  engine  the  other  day  and  we  picked  up 
the  Edwards  Engine,  while  it  was  running 
and  placed  it  across  a  trestle.  It  was  not 
fastened  or  supported  in  any  way,  merely 
placed  on  the  trestle  which  was  only  3  inches 
wide.  We  had  it  running  in  this  manner 
for  about  twenty  minutes  and  changed  the 
speed  through  the  entire  range — a  truly  won¬ 
derful  demonstration  of  balance.” — HARRY 
TEACH,  Chief  Inspector,  The  Edwards 
Motor  Co. 


My  engine — the  Edwards  Engine — will  do  the  work 
of  six  ordinary  farm  engines.  And  I  cm  willing  to 
prove  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  I  don’t,  want  you 
to  risk  a  cent  or  to  place  yourself  under  any  obligation. 

No  Other  Eng^ine  Like  It 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  engines  of  all  types  and  sizes,  from  one  horsepower 
to  one  thousand  horsepower.  Every  working  day  of  my 
life  in  business  has  been  devoted  to  internal  combustion 
engines.  The  farmer’s  power  needs  have  been  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind  during  these  years.  My  experience 
on  a  farm  proved  to  me  just  what  kind  of  an  engine  a 
farmer  needs.  It  was  a  problem  that  required  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  or  should  not  be 
done  in  building  engines. 

Six  years  ago  the  Edwards  Farm  Engine  was  put 
on  the  market,  and  today  thousands  of  farmers  who  own 
Edwards  Engines  tell  me  that  I  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  farm  power.  There  is  no  other  engine  like  it. 
It  will  do  more  for  you  than  any  other  engine  possibly 
could  do. 

6  Engines  In  1 

It  is  only  one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six 
engines.  It  will  give  from  1%  to  6  H.  P.  You  can 
change  power  instantly  while  the  engine  is  running. 
Change  it  as  you  need  it, — lYj  H.  P.  when  you  need 
1%,  or  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6.  Or  any  power  needed 
in  between  these  two. 

Wonderful  Economy 

Fuel  consumption  is  always  In  proportion  to  the 
power  used,  and  is  remarkably  low  at  all  times.  It 
burns  kerosene  or  gasoline  and  will  do  the  work  at  a 
fuel  cost  so  low  it  will  surprise  you. 

Easy  to  Operate 

The  Edwards  Engine  is  so  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  it  easily  from  job  to  job.  Pick  it  up  and  set  it 
down  anywhere.  It  Is  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  anchorage.  This  wonderful  balance  and 
^ooth  running  also  make  for  long  life  and  durability. 
Easy  starting,  no  cranking. 

For  Every  Farm  Job 

The  Edwards  Engine  will  run  a  feed  cutter,  corn 
sheller,  fanning  mill,  light  plant,  saw,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  small  silo  filler,  fodder  cutter,  pump,  milking 
machine — these  and  many  other  pieces  of  power  equip¬ 
ments  on  your  farm.  And  it  does  each  of  these  j'obs 
economically  with  fuel  consumption  according  to  the 
load  pulled — not  another  engine  on  the  market  can 
duplicate  this  guaranteed  performance. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Before  War 

My  prices  today  are  lower  than  before  the  war. 
They  offer  you  real  economy  in  first  cost  as  well  as  in 
operation. 


. "  " 


Guaranteed 

For 

Life 


You  can  prove  all  my  claim.s  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
I  am  willing  to  send  you  an  Edwards  Engino  for  absoUitoly 
free  trial.  I  don’t  want  you  to  Bond  me  one  penny  or  in 
obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  1  just  want  yon  to  take  tho 
engine  and  try  It — use  it  for  all  of  your  farm  work,  pul  11 
on  every  job  you  can  think  of.  After  that,  you’re  no'; 
satisfied,  you  can  return  the  engine  to  :'ic  witliout  tho  ney- 
ment  of  a  single  cent. 

Free  Book 

Without  any  obligation  to  you,  "  will  send  you  c.  ■.'teo 
booklet  describing  tho  Edwards  Engine  In 
detail,  giving  proof  of  every  claim  1  make  and 
telling  you  all  about  my  Free  Trial  Offer, 
fill  in  and  mail  tho  coupon. 


A.  Y.  EDWARDS 


Tho  Edwards 
Motor  Co. 

533  Main  St 
Springfield,  Ohio 


fineuiDS 


_  BIRN 

ENCaNE 


FREE  BOOK 


THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

533  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  m«  your  four  free 
booklets  and  details  of  your  free 
trial  offer.  This  does  not  obligate 
mo  in  any  way. 


Name. 


Address . 
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High  Analysis  Fertilizers  Give  Most  Value  For  Money 

And  the  Same  Principle  Applies  to  Seed  Purchasers 


Marked  progress  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  development  of  mixed 
fertilizers  of  high  analysis.  For  a 
great  many  years  mixed  fertilizers  of 
extremely  low  analysis,  such  as  1-8-1, 
2-8-2  and  other  formulas  even  lower 
have  been  offered  for  sale  and  their 
sale  pushed  vigorously  by  various  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers.  This  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  to  limit  his  fertilizer 
expenditures  as  much  as  possible.  Now, 
however,  betfause  of  the  activities  of 
the  departments  of  agronomy  at  the 
various  agricultural  colleges  and  de¬ 
termined  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  more  progressive  organizations  sell¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  the  practice  of  selling 
these  low  grade  analyses  has  stopped 
to  a  certain  degree. 

Cooperatives  Back  High  Analysis 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  stand  which  has  been 
by  one  of  the  large  state-wide 
farmers’  cooperative  organizations 
which  has  refused  to  sell  to  the  farmers 
of  the  states  in  which  it  operates  any 
mixed  goods  formula  containing  less 
than  a  total  of  16  units  of  plant  food. 
This  presents  a  two-fold  advantage. 

First — A  considerable  saving  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  freight  because  with  a 
high  analysis,  more  plant  food  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  every  ton  of  fertilizer,  and 
freight  is  paid  on  plant  food  carrying 
material  rather  than  useless  material 
having  no  plant  food  value. 

Second — Because  of  the  concentration 
of  the  high  analysis  formula  the  appli¬ 
cation  per  acre  need  not  be  so  heavy. 
For  instance,  if  a  farmer  has  been 
accustomed  to  using  a  2-8-2  making  an 
application  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre, 
he  can  now  use  a  3-12-3,  which  is  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion,  and  apply 
only  200  pounds  per  acre,  securing 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  plant  food 
per  acre  that  would  be  applied  in  the 
300  pounds  of  2-8-2.  Thus  it  is  possible 


to  eliminate  the  low  grade  mixture  and  ^ 
save  money  by  using  two-thirds  of  the ' 
higher  formula. 

Fillers  Reduced 

Hand  in  hand  with  “high  analysis” 
fertilizers  are  to  be  found  “no  filler” 
fertilizers.  Here  again,  similar  extrav¬ 
agant  practices  have  developed.  The 
farmer  has  used  mixed  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  amount  of  “filler” 
or  “make  weight”  which  has  no  plant 
food  value.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
pay  '  freight  on ,  this  useless  material 
from  which  no  benefit  could  be  derived. 
With  the  advent  of  the  high  analysis 
fertilizer,  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
nearly  every  formula  without  filler, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  buyer 
to  purchase  a  ton  of  fertilizer  and  know 
that  he  is  getting  plant  food  carrying 
material  in  every  pound  of  that  ton. 

It  is  necessary  this  year  for  the 
farmer  to  be  more  conservative  than 
ever  in  making  his  fertilizer  invest¬ 
ment.  He  must  get  full  value-for  money 
invested.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  insist  on  “high 
analysis,”  “no  filler”  fertilizers. — W.  L. 
Gay. 


CHEAP  SEEDS  VERY  COSTLY 

Poor  seed  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of  losses 
and  a  lot  of  discouragement.  There  is  little 
point  in  working  a  whole  season  to  produce  a 
crop  only  to  have  it  result  in  failure  because 
it  did  not  get  a  good  start.  It  ought  to  go 
without  saying  that  cheap  seed  is  dear  at  any 
price,  and  yet  there  are  many  farmers  who 
annually  save  a  few  cents  on  their  seed  pur¬ 
chases  and  lose  many  dollars  because  of  the 
unwise  saving.  Nothing  that  we  have  read  in 
some  time  brings  out  this  fact  more  clearly 
than  a  letter  which  we  recently  received  from 
a  large  wholesaler  in  farm  seeds.  Because  this 
writer  is  so  absolutely  right  and  the  subject  is 
so  important  we  are  publishing  the  letter  for 
your  benefit,  hoping  that  it  will  make  some 
difference  i  the  quality  of  seed  which  farmers 
purchase  for  the  coming  season.  The  letter 
follows. — The  ’Editors. 

From  information  gathered  by  our 
salesmen  together  with  letters  coming 
into  the  office  combined  with  conversa¬ 


tions  I  have  personally  had,  it  seems 
that  the  very  large  bulk  of  seed  oats 
which  are  offered,  are  recleaned  stock 
picked  up  of  grain  dealers.  The  retail 
trade  generally  are  willing  to  pay  only 
about  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  bushel 
more  for  seed  oats  than  for  feeding  oats. 

With  many  there  seems  to  be  a 
practice  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  get 
in  a  car  of  34  to  38  pound  oats  which 
would  be  better  than  they  usually 
bought  and  sell  from  this  car  for  seed 
purposes,  charging  in  many  instances  a 
dollar  a  bushel.  Some  of  the  parties 
doing  this,  run  the  oats  over  a  cleaner 
before  they  put  them  out  for  seed.  What 
they  have  left  from  the  car  they  sell 
out  for  feeding  purposes  at  no  loss, 
while,  on  that  sold  for  seed,  approxi¬ 
mately  40  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made. 

The  Prices  Go  Up 

Other  dealers  buy  of  parties  who 
make  a  business  of  picking  up  good 
cars  of  No.  2  oats,  and  reclean  them, 
charging  possibly  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  bushel  over  cost  to  them.  Some  of 
the  dealers  who  are  making  a  practice 
of  recleaning  these  oats  pay  possibly  5 
cents  per  bushel  over  the  market  tor 
the  ordinary  run  of  oats,  this  being 
paid  to  assure  offerings  of  attractive 
cars  of  oats  when  they  come  into  the 
market. 

After  the  farmer  has  put  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  preparing  his  soil  and  the 
expense  of  fertilizer,  if  he  uses  it,  and 
after  having  the  investment  in  his  land 
and  the  crop  to  harvest,  how  can  this  be 
an  economic  proposition  for  him  ? 

There  are  available  pedigreed  seed 
oats  and  pedigreed  seed  barley  which 
have  been  introduced  by  different  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  colleges  after 
considerable  expense  and  trouble.  At' 
least  the  farmer  purchasing  these, 
knows  what  he  is  getting  and  can  de¬ 
termine  in  a  series  of  years  whether 
the  variety  is  adaptable  for  his  loca¬ 
tion.  In  purchasing  pedigreed  seed  he 


can  know  what  happened  to  Ws  crop. if 
he  has  a  failure  and  will  not  be  work¬ 
ing  in  the  dark. 

Why  Pedigreed  Seed  Goes  Slow 

In  approaching  dealers  relative  to 
handling  pedigreed  seed,  we  find  that 
in  many  cases  they  give  as  a  reason 
that  they  have  to  extend  credit  for 
the  seed,  that  they  wish  to  have  the 
least  money  possible  invested  in  credits. 
Others  state  that  farmers  will  not  pay 
the  difference  and  that  any  seed  left 
on  their  hands,  they  cannot  get  their 
money  back  out  of  it. 

If  farmers  would  order  their  seed 
early  and  insist  on  pedigreed  seed  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  dealers *would 
stock  pedigreed  seed  and  I  believe  that 
we  need  the  dealers  in  marketing  seeds. 
At  the  present,  however,  the  Plant 
Breeding  Department  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  are 
issuing  lists  of  recommended  oats  and 
barley,  stating  where  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Needs  More  Publicity 

I  feel  that  you  can  do  the  farmer  a 
great  service  by  putting  in  your  paper 
at  this  time  a  strong  article  relative  to 
pedigreed  oats  and  barley  as  well  as 
possibly  certified  seed  potatoes.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  average  dealer  that  he  is 
offering  to  his  clients  the  seed  which  he 
now  is  offering  and  there  will  be  many 
cars  of  this  seed  distributed  in  New 
York  State  this  year.  Anything  which 
you  can  do  to  change  the  demand  and 
stop  the  flow  into  the  east  of  the  quality 
of  seed  oats  and  seed  barley  which  are 
now  being  offered  will  be  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farmers. 

Just  this  morning  I  had  a  phone  from 
a  party  who  stated  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  Black  Mill  oats  to  sell  for 
seed.  As  you  doubtless  know  these  are 
nothing  but  wild  oats  from  the  west. — 
M.  C.  Rumsey. 
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I  The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST!  | 

s  This  Always  ]Vas  and  Always  Will  Be  True  = 

I  USE  THE  MAPES  i 

j  FAMOUS  FERTILIZERS  I 

M  The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century  g 

I  BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO  | 

s  Availability  Without  Acidity  g 

1  Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food  § 

S  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  we  have  received  two  cargoes  ^ 
=  of  the  highest  grade  Peruvian  Guano,  and  that  ample  stocks  are  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come.  ^ 

M  Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular  S 

I  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  | 

=  Hartford  Branch:  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  s 
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What  Is  Wrong  With  The 
Country  Church? 

(Continued  from  page  185) 

Christianity.  The  thinking  of  young 
people  of  many  churches  is  estranged 
by  ministers  who  insist  on  the  theology 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  and  call 
modern  science  the  deadly  foe  of 
religion. 

5.  'Untrained  and  unqualified  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  often  give  the 
pupil  many  misconceptions  as  to  what 
Christianity  is. 

6.  The  failure  of  Christian  parents 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  their 
children.  My  experience  has  been  that 
not  over  one  in  ten  of  the  nominally 
Protestant  children  of  this  community 
receive  an^  religious  instructions  out¬ 
side  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Outsid.e  of  the  Chui-ch  I  see  several 
nation-wide  social  and  economic  move¬ 
ments  that  tend  toward  the  same  result : 

1.  The  depopulation  of  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  this  section  at  least,  the 
movement  cityward  has  drawn  away  a 
larger  proportion  of  Christians  than  of- 
those  who  have  always  been  outside  of 
the  Church. 

2.  The  increasing  instability  of  rural 
communities.  The  tenant  farmers  and 
many  of  the  village  population  rarely 
stay  long  in  a  place  and  take  little  in¬ 
terest  in  church  and  comimunity. 

3.  The  last  and  greatest  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  church  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  an  idea,  which  often 
dignified  by  high-sounding  names,  is 
always  found  in  a  decadent  civilization. 
Plainly  stated,  it  is  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  business  of  each  individual  to  seek 
his  own  greatest  pleasure,  to  “express 
himself”  regardless  of  his  duties  to 
society,  regardless  of  how  his  conduct 
will  affect  his  fellow  man.  To  that  idea 
can  be  largely  attributed  the  declining 
number  of  marriages,  race  suicide,  the 
great  increase  of  divorce,  the  increase 
of  dishonesty  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  the  worship  of  success,  however 
attained. 

To  combat  that  idea  is  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  church.  For  one  holding 
that  idea  to  profess  Christianity  is  the 
height  of  hypocr^^  and  many  such 
realizing  this,  banish  the  church  from 
their  lives. — Ontario  Farmer. 

Toleration  Needed 

Falling  off  in  church  attendance 
and  interest  in  church  work  are  due 
to  various  causes.  In  this  inventive 
and  progressive  age,  life  is  becoming 
more  complex  even  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  This  condition  tends  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  religious  matters  to  those 
of  a  more  secular  nature.  As  parents 
became  more  indifferent  and  less  ex¬ 
acting,  children  and  other  members  of 
the  family  naturally  follow  an  example 
which  eventually  becomes  a  fixed  habit 
and  which  in  turn  is  carried  on,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  next  generation. 

Many  places  are  burdened  with  more 
denominational  churches  than  they  can 
afford  properly  to  maintain,  which  is 
discouraging  to  recruits  and  even  to 
older  members.  This  condition  tends 
to  react  in  lowering  the  mental  standard 
of  the  clergy  in  providing  salaries 
hardly  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to 
meet  living  requirements. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit 
are  too  much  confined  to  creed  and  to 
a  rut  in  a  stereotyped  form  of  thought 
and  preaching  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
desire  for  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
instruction  and  guidance. 

Again  the  ubiquitous  automobile  and 
greater  variety  and  accessibility  of 
amusements  offer  too  tempting  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  recreation  and  diversion 
from  the  labor  of  the  week. 

^  As  a  corrective  of  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  there  should  be  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  fairer  and  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  scientific  ad¬ 
vancement  and  of  knowledge  in  general, 
outside  of  their  own  special  theologi¬ 
cal  study;  more  sympathy  and  tolera¬ 
tion  for  honest  differences  of  opinion; 
in  a  word  greater  adaptab’lity  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  thought  and  conditions,  while 
Telinquishing  nothing  in  spirituality  or 
high  moral  standard. 

As  to  the  members  there  should  be  a 
greater  effort  to  practice  what  they 
preach;  a  broader  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  disregard  of  sectarian  differences 
and  further  a  better  apportioning  of 
church  to  the  ability  of  the  units  con¬ 
cerned  to  adequately  support  them 
without  the  strenuous  efforts  and  hard¬ 
ships  now  often  endured. — W.  E. 
Stover,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Woman’s  Rubber 


Short 

Brown 


It  stands  to  reason  that  fifty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  rubber  goods  manufacture 
would  produce  something  very  unusual 
in  the  way  of  footwear* 

And  so  it  has — in  ‘‘Hi-Press”  and 
‘‘Straight-Line.”  Millions  of  wearers  are 
daily  proving  that  fact. 

Here  your  footwear  dollars  do  double 
duty.  You  enjoy  a  service  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  run  of  rubber  footwear. 

Sixty-five  thousand  dealers  are  ready  to 
serve  you.  This  time  demand  “Hi-Press” 
Boots  and  Gaiters — with  the  Red  Line 
’round  the  top;  and  “Straight-Line” 
Rubbers,  for  the  whole  family. 


THE  B.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 


HI-PRESS  "“STRAIGHT-LINE 

Rubber  Footwear 
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BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 
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C?>  M  fence 

MOW  SOLD  DIRECT 

I  i  ^^^^NewPeerlesadirect-from-faetory 
Mellinfir  plan  cuts  prices  on  highest 
quality  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Y  BarbWire,Paintsancl  Roofing.  Prices 
begin  at  17c  per  rod!  Think  of  it!  Peerless 
quality,  famous  for  25  years,  guarantees  your 
satisfaction. 

Big  104-page  book  of  Peerless  Pactory.to>you 
•  ***^*^  bargains  is  now  ready.  Don’t  buy  until  youcom- 
parePeerlesapricesand  quality  with  others.  See  what  Peer¬ 
less  qoality  means!  Note  the  enormous  SAVINGS  in  PRICB. 

PCCRLE8S  WIRE  4k  FENCE  CO.  Dept  3009  ,  Cleveland,  O. 
^  Eaof  He#  at  Clavaland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Memphia,Yean 


HOOFING 

\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  Bell  Excell  Metal 
RooOne,  28  gauge  corru- 
,  gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
’  Bq.  painted.  Galvanized, 
^.30.  If  yoG  have  been  waicing  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  RooRng,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  I  os 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  tc^ay. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  ®‘’S,rv;iind.“oh1;; 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  PACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  WUO  I 
any  wagon  gcod  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  uCww 


Clf  ni P C Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
CnirinCMfK.Co.,Boz2;»  Qwinoy.lll. 


.  Ex  MONEY 
-  BY  DOING 
'  IBLACKSNITHING 
^  AND  REPAIRING 

AT  HOME 

INDORSED 

BTFARMERS 

IN  EVERY  STATE 

POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  EQUAL  ANY 
$15  FORGE  ON  THE  MARKET 


Saves  expensive  blacksmith  bills.  Ideal  for  garafe  and 
shop  repair  work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Price  only 
$6.89.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  Send  for  catalog. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS 

Box  405  Saranac,  Mich. 


WIU  WELD  A 
4.  IM.WAGONTlRlI 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  •  :  D.  C. 
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Experiments  are  revealing 
startling  facts  about  feeding 

yeast  to  poultry 


An  Announcement  from  the  Fleischmann  Company  to  the 

poultry  raisers  of  America 


In  the  past  few  years,  Fleischmann’ s 
Yeast  has  restored  new  health  and 
vigor  to  thousands  of  human  beings. 

It  has  helped  to  renew  lagging 
energy  and  stimulate  appetite — to 
build  vitality  and  “tone  up”  the  whole 
system.  Every  day  brings  added  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  effectiveness  for  man. 

And  now,  after  many  experiments, 
the  Fleischmann  Company  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  dry  yeast  for  stock  and 
poultry. 

For  some  time,  the  Fleischmann 
Company  has  .  been  conducting  a 
series  of  tests  in  the  feeding  of  this 
new  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  poultry,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  re¬ 


suits  obtained  are  remarkable  —  so 
remarkable  that  we  are  anxious  to 
tell  the  poultry  raisers  of  America 
at  once  the  details  of  this  unique 
new  development  in  poultry  feeding: 


Fertility  23%  greater 

— reports  one  of  the  largest  hatcheries 
in  the  world. 

Scientists  have  long  known  that  the 
vital  elements  contained  in  yeast  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  growth  and 
activity  of  the  reproductive  organs  in 
both  male  and  female  birds.  Surprising 
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results  are  now  being  obtained  by  feed¬ 
ing  Pleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to 
the  flock.  A  test  in  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  hatcheries  showed  that  only  5% 
of  eggs  from  yeast-fed  hens  were  in¬ 
fertile,  as  against  28%  infertile  eggs 
from  hens  not  fed  yeast  in  the  mash. 
This  means  an  increased  fertility  of  23%. 
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Less  loss  among  chicks : 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  from  yeast- 
fed  hens  have  more  vigor  and  conse¬ 
quently  fewer  die.  The  death  rate  in 
one  of  the  recent  tests  was  93  in  a 
hatch  of  non-yeast  fed  chickens,  and 
only  59  for  chicks  fed  on  mash  con¬ 
taining  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 
Also,  the  yeast-fed  chicks  showed  no 
diarrhea. 

In  a  flock  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast,  whose  age  at  present  ranges 
from  two  to  nine  weeks,  the  death  loss 
has  been  only  345  out  of  6,000 — less 
than  6  per  cent.  “And  for  general 
development,”  writes  the  raiser,  “they 
surpass  anything  I  have  ever  raised.” 


Qreater  vitality  and  virilityt  ’ 
“Rations  made  up  of  grains,  seeds,  or 
their  by-products  are  deficient,”  says 
an  authority  on  scientific  feeding,  “un¬ 
less  they  are  properly  supplemented 
with  adequate  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins.”  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  contains  an  abundance  of  all 
three. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
ranches  in  America  says,  “  I  have  never 
seen  chicks  feather  so  rapidly  and  de¬ 
velop  such  bone;  this  we  attribute  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  addition  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  as  all  other  conditions 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  preceding 
years.” 

You' are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  for  yourself,  at  the  same  time  that 
experts  are  proving  it  in  scientific  feeding 
experiments,  the  value  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  your  chickens. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  immediate 
deliveries  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
in  23^  pound  cans,  direct  to  you.  One  can 
should  demonstrate  its  power  in  securing 
more  fertile  e^^s,  with  fewer  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell — stronger,  more  vig¬ 
orous  chicks — and  faster-growing, 
huskier  birds.  Mail  the  coupon  today  I  It 
may  revolutionize  your  poultry  yard. 


A  tablespoonful  daily  to  every  10  mature  bird* 
or  every  50  chicks.  For  best  results,  feed  in  a 
wet  mash,  allowing  the  yeast  to  work  in  the 
mash  for  12  hours  before  feeding.  (It  may  also 
be  fed  in  a  dry  mash.)  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  costs  only  2  cents  a  tablespoonful. 


Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  poimd  can  of  Fleischmann’s  F^re  Dry  Yeast — enough  to  feed  10  birds 
for  3  months.  We  pay  the  postage. 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY, 

Dept.  D-4,  701  Washington  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  ($2.00).  Please  send  me  a  2J<  pound  can  of  Fleiscbmann'a  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Name 


Street  and  Number 


City 


State 
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/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbeet  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S_. 


Spring  is  Here 

All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  casli  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

against  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers : 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods— honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 

fQioum  Ingredients  oP  I^ourn  Quali^ 
in  I^ozan  Proportions 

The  rations  are  mixed  according  to  formulas  approved  by  the  poultry 
feeding  specialists  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  territory  served 
by  the  G.  L.  P. 

Poultrymen  appreciate  the  following  points  about  G.  L.  F.  Rations 

1. — A  larger  variety  of  ingredients  in  each  ration  3. — Each  ration  is  high  in  digestible  nutrients 

than  is  usually  availahle  in  your  locality.  and  the  fiber  content  is  low. 

2.  — The  quality  of  the  Ingredients  and  the  pounds  4.' — Dried  milks  are  used  and  the  pounds  of  ani- 

of  each  ingredient  used  are  stated.  mal  proteins  are  high. 

See  your  local  G.  L.  F.  Agent  or  write  for  booklet  of  the  formulas 

THE  COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

301  BYRNE  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


$|Q95  Buys  140'EggChampiQii 

lO  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Cblelc$f  096 
Brooder  —  Beth  for  only  lO— 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Snare  in  my 

^  $  1 000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book. 
“HatchlngFacts.’’JimRohan,Pres. 
'Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  147  Racine.  Wis. 


LOCUST  AND  RED  CEDAR  POSTS  are  scarce 
^or  fencing.  Pine,  Chestnut,  Willow,  and 
I  r8  J  any  kind  of  wood  in  or  above 
A  ground  guaranteed  to 
:  last  twice  as  long  -  e 

i t  painted  with 

Wood  Preserving  Co,  Write 

D«»t.i93iiUwiukM,wu.  ©A  for  circulars 


"Reo”  Cluster  MetaiShingleB,  V-Crimp,  Corra, 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
fngB,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  aatisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteedfire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-betwefen  deal  er ’a 
j^oGta  Ask  for  Book; 


<o.  162 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

212-2C2  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


How  I  Raise  Baby  Chicks 

Factors  That  Bear  on  the  Success  of  the  Business 


Another  year  has  By  c.  s. 
passed,  and  with 

the  opening  of  the  spring  season  there 
arises  in  the  heart  of  every  real  poul- 
tryman  or  woman  a  desire  to  see  and 
own  a  flock  of  little  chicks,  and  really 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  on  a 
farm  than  a  flock  of  well -hatched, 
thrifty  chicks  as  they  scamper  about 
the  houses  and  yards  or  bask  in  the 
bright,  warm  rays  of  the  glorious 
spring  sunshine.  Even  on  our  general 
farms  poultry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  important  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  when  some  one  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  family  takes  an  interest  in  the 
work  keeping  good,  pure-bred  stock  and 
using  modern  methods  of  care  and 
management. 

In  raising  chicks,  of  course,  the  first 
consideration  is  to  have  good  breeding 
stock  and  care  for  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  eggs  will  be  fertile,  and, 
with  proper  treatment,  hatch  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  We  have  found  that 
feeding  heavily  of  wet  mash  or  green 
cut  bone  tends  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  fertility.  Too  close  confinement  of 
the  breeders  is  another  common  cause 
for  infertility.  Eggs  laid  by  hens  kept 


GREENE  easily  acquired  and 
very  hard  to  con¬ 
trol  after  a  few  nights,  or  even  one 
night  may  be  long  enough  to  cause 
much  damage  to  the  chicks.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  for  crowding,  are  putting 
too  many  chicks  in  one  brooder  and 
insufficient  heat.  Many  brooders  are 
rated  by  the  manufacturers  to  hold 
more  chicks  than  they  can  accommo¬ 
date  successfully.  As  a  rule,  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  stove  and  hover  will  accom¬ 
modate  about  300  chicks.  If  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  very  favorable  and  the  brood¬ 
er  is  placed  in  a  colony  house  at  least 
9  X  12  feet,  as  high  as  400  chicks  may 
be  placed  in  it  with  good  chances  for 
success,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  any  larger  number  in  one 
brooder.  This  number  must  be  de¬ 
creased  when  the  chicks  are  six  weeks 
old  or  less,  which  is  usually  done  by 
removing  the  broilers  and  fattening 
them  up  in  separate  quarters. 

In  cold  weather,  we  start  the  brood¬ 
ers  about  two  days  before  we  put  in 
the  chicks,  and  heat  them  up  to  about 
95  degrees  F.,  with  the  thermometer 
near  the  edge  of  the  hover  and  about 
two  inches  from  the  floor,  as  this  is 


Well  grown,  healthy,  vigorous  young  stock  means  half  the  game  in  the 

poultry  business 


under  artificial  lights  have  hatched 
very  unsatisfactory  with  us.  So  much 
so,  that  we  would  not  hatch_  eggs  from 
hens  under  lights  except  in  extreme 
cases  where  no  other  eggs  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  or  when  lights  are  used  only  a 
short  time  each  morning  or  evening. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  good  fertile  eggs  from  hens 
under  lights,  but  we  do  say  that  on 
most  farms  where  lights  are  used  the 
fertility  has  been  running  very  low. 

After  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
good  eggs,  the  incubation  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  operation,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  the  best  advice  we  can  give  is  to 
follow  the  incubator  manufacturer’s 
directions  until  some  improvements  can 
be  suggested  by  experience. 

Brooding  an  important  Factor 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  brood¬ 
er  when  it  comes  to  raising  chicks  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  the  coal-heated  colony 
brooder  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
commercial  poultryman  or  anyone  rais¬ 
ing  300  or  more  chicks  each  season.  It 
is  the  best  method  of  brooding  chicks 
that  we  have  ever  tried.  A  brooder 
should  be  selected  which  has  automatic 
control  of  drafts  by  a  sensitive  thermo¬ 
stat,  and  there  should  be  sufficient  room 
in  the  stove  for  coal  enough  to  last  24 
hours  at  least.  We  prefer  stoves  with 
both  top  and  bottom  drafts  regulated 
by  the  thermostats  instead  of  top  drafts 
only.  This  gives  greater  uniformity 
of  heat  with  less  danger  of  the  fire 
going  out  in  damp,  muggy  weather.  No 
curtain  is  necessary  around  the  hover 
if  the  brooder  is  placed  in  a  colony 
house  of  the  proper  size.  With  the 
present  shortage  of  coal  fit  to  use  in 
incubators  and  brooders,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  use  oil  more  and  more  for 
heating  purposes. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  in  raising  chicks  in  brooders  is 
their  natural  tendency  to  huddle  or 
crowd  v/hen  kept  in  fairly  large-sized 
flocks.  This  danger  is  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  flocks  and  must  be  avoid¬ 
ed  from  the  beginning,  as  the  habit  is 


near  the  proper  place  for  the  chicks 
Then,  when  the  chicks  are  placed  in  thi 
brooder,  they  will  naturally  furnish  a 
little  extra  heat  from  their  bodies,  so 
the  temperature  will  be  about  right, 

Sand  on  Brooder  House  Floor 

When  the  fire  is  started  we  place 
about  two  or  three  bushels  of  dry  sand 
or  earth  on  the  floor  around  the  stove, 
and  let  it  warm  up  and  dry  out  with 
the  brooder.  When  thoroughly  dry 
and  warm,  this  sand  is  spread  over 
the  floor  at  least  half  an  inch  thick  and 
covered  with  cut  straw,  or  hay,  or  hay¬ 
seed,  which  usually  collect  on  the  barn 
floor,  where  hay  is  kept  and  fed  to 
cattle.  The  thickness  of  this  hay  or 
straw  which  covers  the  sand  on  the 
floor  is  from  one  to  two  inches,  as  it 
is  very  important  that  enough  should 
be  used  to  thoroughly  cover  the  sand 
and  that  it  should  extend  out  from  the 
brooder  as  far  as  the  chicks  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run. 

At  first,  a  wire  fence  about  a  foot 
high  should  be  placed  around  the 
brooder  about  18  inches  from  the  hover 
to  keep  the  chicks  from  wandering  too 
far  from  the  source  of  heat  until  they 
learn  where  to  go  when  they  get  cold. 
This  fence  should  be  moved  back  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  chicks  are  from  one  to 
two  weeks  old,  when  it  can  be  removed 
entirely.  When  chicks  are  properly 
trained  from  the  stai't,  there  is  much 
less  trouble  with  them  later  than  when 
allowed  to  stand  around  and  peep  and 
bunch  up  in  corners  for  the  lack  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 
I  believe  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
troubles  which  usually  come  to  a  pei’son 
who  I'aises  chicks  artificially  are  caused 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  chilhngi 
so  the  proper  temperature  of  the  brood¬ 
er  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  brooder  need  not  be  located  m  a 
very  large  high  room  where  there  are 
drafts  of  cold  air,  as  it  is  almost  ira- 
possible  to  control  the  temperatui’e  ot 
a  large  room  in  cold  weather.  The  ideal 
place  for  a  coal-burning  colony  brooder 
and  300  chicks  is  in  a ,  colony  house 
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CATTLE  BKEEDERS 

l^A  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bach  of  our  three  recent  advertisements  in  the 
Agriculturist  has  sold  a  Guernsey.  Oniy  three 
animals  left.  A  4-months-old  heifer  at  $140  ; 
a  bull  ready  for  service  at  $125  and  a  hand¬ 
some  bull  calf  at  $60.  All  three  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Herd  accredited.  Write 
for  pedigree  and  photographs. 

RALPH  E.  &  FLOYD  S.  BARLOW 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. _ 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carioads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  fresher^ 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  aud  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

I  Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

H  b  L  S  T  E I  NS~ 

wo  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
ind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Veil  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
ervice  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSIEIN  COWS 
resh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Jrowncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

JULL  and  HEIFER  CALVES  .Attiartive  prices.  The 
)ld  reliable  Orclmrd  Grove  herd  milking  shoi  tliorn. 

Hotchkiss,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


REG.  DUROCS  — 


From  prize -winniiiff  herd.  Pre- 
iiiimns  from  10  fairs  fall  1922. 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON.  R.  5.  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

0. 1.  Cs.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  fall  pisrs  from  School  Master  Callaway  Edd  and 
Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good  encash  to  ship 
anywhere  C.  O.  D. _ 

boars,  sows  and  pigs 
for  sale,  good  ones,  iovf 
G.  S.  HALL.  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


Big  Type  Polands 

prices.  Write  me. 


THF'sTFR  WHITFS  Type  Grand 

\..llljJlLI\  VVllllLiij  Cliampion  liloodllnes.  Pigs, 

$10  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 
7FrKTFRFn  0  I  f  Chester  white  pigs. 

dLUlJlHiIVLU  U.  1.  U.  K.  p.  HiKiERS,  WAYVn.I.K,  N.  Y. 

KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,”  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
Wo  Pay  fhe  Freight.  "Wrlte  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  I.awn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203M!JiNCIu,  IND. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how'  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric Wltes!  Co. 

2  bJm 


U  I?  A  \/  E?  ^  >3  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

V  E.  3  Use  2  laiee  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  suffleient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  f,|EW  TON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
B eaves.  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
~  J*  ,  “  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
30  years’ sale  hv  pairel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  PEM^DY  CO.,  Toledo,  OhiB 


KM  200  Rats 


At  One  Baiting 


Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed — Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 

Not  a  Poison 


“1  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  15.  O. 
Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich.  "Seemed  to  be  sev- 
hi’al  hundred  of  them.  Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps 
failed.  Was  discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus 
and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have 
found  rat  skeletons,  large  aud  small,  all  over 
the  farm. 

^  "The  year  previous  Rats  killed  200  out  of 
^00  baby  chicks.  Last  year  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottles  for  neighbors,  aud  we 
will  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood.” 

Rats,  Mice.  Go¬ 
phers,  ill  fact  all 
Rodents,  greedily 
eat  Imperial  Vi¬ 
rus  on  bait.  Sets 
up  burn'ng  fever. 
Pests  die  outside 
hunting  air  and 
water.  Harmless  to  humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Economical  to  use.  Indorsed  by 
Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally 
ttnown  institutions  everywhere. 


You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

tnnS^?,  AIONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Labo 
1003.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  tiiey  will  n: 
51.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (dou 
oil  3  1  ’i  postman  only  $1.00  and  few  cents  post; 

Bse  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other  tc 
as  .*^03  getting  yours  free.  Readers  risk  no  men 

iniperial  Laboratories  are  fiill.v  responsible  and  v 
......m  your  SI. 00  on  request  any  time  within  oO  days. 


about  9  X  12  ft.  and  placed  so  that  when 
the  chicks  are  let  out  on  warm  days 
they  will  have  a  nice,  clean  grass  range 
where  no  other  chicks  or  fowls  can 
interfere  with  their  liberty  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

Feeding  the  Third  Factor 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
feed  is  the  principal  part  in  raising 
young  chicks,  but  it  is  really  only 
one  of  three  important  factors — good 
chicks,  comfortable  quarters  and  proper 
feed — all  three  being  of  practically 
equal  importance.  A  few  years  ago 
■  we  were  taught  to  fix  up  all  sorts  of 
mixtures  as  first  feeds  for  young 
chicks,  such  as  custard  and  johnny  cake 
and  boiled  eggs  and  cracker  and  bread 
crumbs  chopped  up,  and  many  things 
which  make  extra  work  just  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  poultrymen  are  busy 
and  must  economize  time  as  much  as 
possible.  All  of  these  nicknacks  have 
therefore  been  discontinued,  and  we  use 
a  very  simple  ration  which  contains  all 
the  ingredients  and  nutrients  which 
young  chicks  require  for  their  proper 
growth  and  development,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  can  be  compounded 
and  mixed  in  quantities  so  as  to  be 
.easily  accessible  when  required. 

The  chicks  are  left  in  the  incubator 
until  the  morning  of  the  22d  day,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  brooder.  No 
food  is  given  until  the  chicks  are  about 
48  hours  old,  or  until  they  show  signs 
of  being  real  hungry.  This  is  usually 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  brooder,  as  many 
of  the  chicks  are  hatched  on  the  20th 
day  and  are  therefore  ready  for  their 
rations  at  this  time.  The  first  feed  is 
simply  oat  flakes,  such  as  are  commonly 
sold  for  table  use.  Only  one  very  light 
feed  is  given  on  the  first  day,  and  this 
is  sprinkled  on  a  shingle  or  paper 
where  the  chicks  can  get  it  easily,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  mixture  of  fine  grit,  oys¬ 
ter  shells  and  charcoal. 

Milk  Vital  in  the  Ration 

Milk  in  some  form  should  be  given 
the  chicks  as  soon  as.  they  are  placed 
in_  the  brooders.  We  prefer  skimmed 
milk  direct  from  the  separator  and  fed 
sweet  in  regular  water  fountains  so 
the  chicks  cannot  get  wet.  If  sweet 
milk  is  not  available,  moderately  sour 
milk  is  the  next  best,  but  whichever 
is  used  at  first  should  be  continued 
instead  of  changing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  fountains  should  be 
washed  and  scalded  every  day. 

For  dry  mash,  we  use  a  good  chick¬ 
starting  feed  with  buttermilk.  There 
are  several  good  commercial  mixtures 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  kept  before  the  chicks  in  small  hop¬ 
pers  or  troughs  until  they  are  six  or 
eight  weeks  old,  when  the  mash  is  grad¬ 
ually  changed"  to  the  following  mixture : 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  white  wheat 
middlings,  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
oat  flake,  ground  fine,  25  lbs.  fine  beef 
scrap,  25  lbs.  dried  buttermilk,  25  lbs. 
bone  meal,  10  lbs.  fine  charcoal.  This 
will  make  a  suitable  mash  for  the 
chicks  until  they  are  four  months  old 
or  more  and  ready  to  take  nearly  the 
same  rations  as  the  laying  stock. 

We  start  feeding  fine  scratch  feed 
about  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  no 
definite  rule  is  followed  for  this  except 
to  feed  just  enough  to  keep  the  chicks 
fairly  busy  most  of  the  time  during  the 
day,  while  the  heaviest  feed  is  always 
given  at  night  about  an  hour  before 
dark.  This  scratch  feed  is  the  common 
commercial  mixture  of  finely  cracked 
grains.  Where  large  quantities  are  used 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  a 
home-made  mixture  of  equal  parts 
cracked  wheat,  pinhead  oat  meal  and 
finely  cracked  corn.  This  mixture  is 
fed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  until  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  eat  whole 
wheat  and  larger  cracked  corn,  when 
they  are  changed  very  gradually  to  an 
intermediate  sci-atch  feed. 

Green  feed  should  be  supplied  regu¬ 
larly.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  clover 
or  alfalfa  range  in  summer,  but  in  cold 
weather  we  have  found  nothing  better 
than  sprouted  oats,  beginning  to  feed 
them  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  During 
warm  weather,  some  shade  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  cornfield 
near  the  colony  houses  furnishes  almost 
ideal  conditions.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
raised  by  this  method  should  be  ready 
for  broilers  at  nine  weeks  of,  age,  aver¬ 
aging  about  three  pounds  per  pair, 
while  the  pullets  should  start  laying  at 
about  five  months  of  age  and  return  a 
good  profit  on  the  investment. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

PRICES 

A  word  about  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  prices  to 
prospective  1923  purchasers  is  pertinent  at  this  time. 

De  Laval  prices  were  reduced  last  year  to  practi¬ 
cally  the  pre-war  level,  allowing  for  increased  capacity 
and  other  improvements  made  meanwhile. 

This  reduction  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  labor  and  material  costs.  The  reverse 
has  happened.  Labor  and  material  costs  are  going  up 
rather  than  down. 

If  they  continue  to  do  so  De  Laval  prices  will  have 
to  be  advanced.  They  are  now  too  low.  The  economies 
possible  through  greatly  increased  production  can 
alone  permit  of  their  remaining  so. 

In  any  event,  De  Laval  prices  cannot  be  re-- 
duced.  They  may  easily  have  to  be  advanced  at 
any  time.  The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  now 
and  take  no  chances. 

This  is  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  1923 
De  Laval  machines  are  even  better  than  ever  before, 
that  dairying  was  never  more  profitable,  and  that  no 
one  having  use  for  a  cream  separator  could  ever  less 
afford  to  be  without  the  best  or  to  continue  the  use  of 
an  inferior  or  half- worn-out  machine. 

Why  not  see  your  local  De  Laval  agent  at  once  or 
write  us  direct  at  the  nearest  address  given  below? 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  Street 


IkeUDDER 

-Keep  it  Healthy 

IT’S  the  little  sores  and  udder  hurts  that  keep  a  cow  nervous 
and  irritable  and  make  her  hold  back  on  the  milk  flow.  Any 
form  of  injury  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  udder  tissues  makes 
a  full  yield  impossible. 

To  avoid  milk  losses  and  make  the  milking  easy,  keep  on  hand 
always  a  package  of  BAG  BALM — the  great  healing  ointment, 
in  the  big  10-ounce  package.  For  bruises,  cuts,  chaps,  congested 
or  hardened  tissue,  inflammation,  etc.,  no  other  application  can 
so  quickly  penetrate  to  the  injured  part  and  promote  the  healing 
process.  Splendid  for  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  also  valu 
able  in  cases  of  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

A  60c  package  of  Bafr  Balm  groes  a  long  way  and  is  easy  and  pleasant 
to  nse.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Sent  direct  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Send  the  coupon  below  at  once.  Give  your  dealer’s  name  ,and  we  will’ 
mail  you  a  sample  of  Bag  Balm,  worth  15c,  absolutely  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 


Ten  Ounce 
Package  60c* 


Dept.  N  Lsmdonville,  Vt. 
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Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Lyndonviiie,  Vt:  I  will 
give  Bag  Balm  a  trial  if  you  will  mail  me 
free  sample. 


-^sme 

Address 

Dealer^!  <iarae . . 
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FREE 

SAMPLE 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress  and  strain  in  any 
direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other  wood 
silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a  Craine  stays 
put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheapest  to  own. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Any  old  stave,  iron  hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-waIl  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Catalog 
shows  how. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


A  leaky  Silo  is  like 
a  leaky  boat — 
you  can*t  trust  it 

Be  sure  your  silo  is  air  tight-  The 
Harder  Patent  Spline  Dowel  and 
square  tongue  and  grooved  staves  pro¬ 
duce  a  tight  joint  that  absolutely 
excludes  the  air.  This  combination 
makes  a  rigid  silo  that  cannot  shear 
or  lean. 

If  there  are  any  leaning  silos  in  your 
did 


neighborhood.  Harder 
them. 


not  make 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 

IF  you  are  a  dairy- 
man,  our  book, 
“Saving  with  Silos,” 
will  be  worth  dollars 
to  you.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for 
it. 

HARDER  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CORP. 
Box  F  Cobleskill, 
New  York 


HARDER  SILO 


Prices  of  Milk  Cans 

and 

Dairy  Supplies 

are  less  than 
they  were  a 
year  ago. 

For  33  years 
we  have  sold 
dairymen  high 
quality  equip¬ 
ment  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  d^tinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  Wait  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


rFREE  BOOKon 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Deacribes  oanse,  effects  and  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  n.  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady. 

Write  for  free  copy  today* 

ABOBNO  LABORATORT 
II  .loM  Streat,  Lancaster,  Wl*. 


League  Price  for  March 

Farm  News  From  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
following  prices  for  the  month  of  March, 
on  the  basic  butter  fat  test  of  3  per 
cent,  in  the  201-210  mile  freight  zone 
from  New  York  City. 

Class  1,  for  fluid  consumption,  $2.80. 
Class  2,  for  cream  or  ice  cream,  $2.50. 
Class  3-A,  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  evaporated,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk,  a  differential  of  59 
cents  per  hundred  above  the  price  paid 
for  milk  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
butter  (in  Class  4).  For  Class  3-B  milk, 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hard 
cheese,  a  40  per  cent  differential  was 
voted  above  butter  prices. 

Class  4,  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  American 
cheese,  prices  to  be  determined  by  New 
York  market  quotations  on  these  com¬ 
modities. 

These  March  prices  are  the  same  as 
February  prices,  except  that  there  is  a 
reduction  of  10  cents  per  hundred  on 
Class  1  milk.  The  February  price  was 
$2.90  a  hundred. 


WESTEEN  NEW  YOEK  NOTES 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

After  a  series  of  years  replete  with 
problems,  the  canneries  of  Western 
New  York  are  preparing  for  a  season 
when  it  is  felt  that  more  certainty  will 
prevail  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
industry.  Sugar  and  fuel  shortages  in 
the  past  have  given  mpch  trouble,  not 
to  mention  labor  scarcity  and  the  irreg¬ 
ular  supply  of  tins  from  time  to  time. 
Much  of  this  bother  is  now  in  the  past 
and  while  in  some  direction  a  sugar 
shortage  is  being  talked  about  as  one 
more  thorn  this  year,  the  canners  as  a 
whole  do  not  anticipate  any  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  ample  supplies.  The 
year  opens  auspiciously  for  the  factor¬ 
ies  and  considerable  expansion  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  store  for  various  plants. 

Definite  announcement  has  been  made 
that  a  large  plant  will  be  erected  at 
Knowlesville,  the  project  being  fostered 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Canning  Crops  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Orleans  county  unit,  includ¬ 
ing  the  associations  at  Medina,  Albion 
and  Knowlesville,  has  subscribed  to 
enough  stock  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  the  project.  It  is  proposed  to  put 
up  a  $75,000  building  with  additions  to 
come  later.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  will  be  processed. 

Potato  Situation  Bad  in  Steuben 
County 

Growers  of  potatoes  in  Steuben 
county  see  little  or  no  encouragement 
in  the  market  situation  with  prevailing 
prices  around  40  cents  per  bushel  and 
dealers  only  luke  warm  at  this  figure. 
Many  growers  who  put  their  crop  in 
storage  were  certain  of  a  sustantial 
advance  in  the  market  during  the  winter. 
A  rot  has  now  developed,  many  growers 
losing  heavily  on  the  stored  tubers. 
Potatoes  that  were  dug  early  in  the 
season  have  shown  the  most  decay,  and 
it ‘is  believed  that  they  were  infected 
when  stored,  and  their  blight  later 
spread  to  the  sound  ones. 

The  government  weather  station  at 
Ithaca  has  established  a  cooperative 
weather  station  at  Sodus,  placing  it  in 
charge  of  the  writer.  Daily  records  of 
temperature  with  maximum,  minimum 
and  mean  records  for  the  month  and 
the  precipitation  from  day  to  day  will 
be  recorded.  From  records  of  other 
stations  in  Western  New  York  it  was 
shown  last  year  that  considerably  more 
precipitation  was  recorded  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  than  in  the  extreme  western  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state  with  a  resultant  heavier 
development  of  fungus  troubles  in 
Wayne  and  other  counties  than  was 
experienced  in  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties. 

Nurserymen  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
held  in  Rochester,  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  as  follows:  President,  W. 
H.  Masten,  Newark;  vice  presidents, 
William  Pitkin,  F.  T.  Burke,  Rochester; 
R.  T.  Brown,  Queens;  Frank  Hartman, 
Dansville  and  Paul  V.  Fortmiller, 
Newark;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Chas. 


J.  Maloy,  Rochester;  executive  commit¬ 
tee:  Chas.  H.  Perkins,  Newark;  Horace 
Hooker  and  William  Pitkin,  Rochester, 
and  John  P.  Rice,  Geneva. 

Chas.  S.  Wilson,  prominent  fruit 
grower  of  Hall,  Monroe  County,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  J. 
B.  Pease  as  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

John  D.  Miller,  Vice  President  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  elected  President  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
at  their  recent  meeting  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Miller  succeeds  Milo 
D.  Campbell  who  resigned  to  accept 
President  Harding’s  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Ontario  Co. — We  are  having  a  real 
old-fashioned  winter.  On  Januai’y  30 
the  temperature  hit  8  degrees  below 
zero.  All  roads  were  filled  with  snow, 
making  it  hard  for  the  mail  man. 
There  is  an  effort  being  made  to  open 
the  roads  for  autos,  which  will  be  a 
hard  thing  to  do.  Some  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  widening  sleighs  to  the  same 
width  as  wagons,  so  that  we  could  have 
sleighing  and  wheeling  at  the  same 
time.  Hens  have  been  working  too 
hard  lately  and  have  brought  the  prices 
down.  Some  folks  are  selling  potatoes 
at  50c.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing 
well.  The  health  of  folks  in  our  section 
is  generally  good. — C.  T.  B. 

Montgomery  Co. — The  weather  thus 
far  has  nearly  equaled  that  of  ’88. 
Farmers  are  making  every  effort  to 
harvest  ice.  Thus  far  the  quality  has 
been  poor  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
snow.  Very  little  hay  is  moving  to 
market.  The  demand  is  very  light. 
Milk  prices  are  very  good,  but  feeds 
are  still  high.  Dairy  butter  to  custom¬ 
ers  is  50c  a  pound.  Beef  has  been  plen¬ 
tiful  at  from  9  to  12c  per  pound  by  the 
quarter.  Farmers  have  started  to  place 
their  orders  for  grass  seeds  and  fertil¬ 
izers.  Farm  Bureau  meetings  held 
throughout  the  county  are  generally 
well  attended. — G.  P.  V. 

Dutchess  Co. — Farmers  are  putting 
in  12  to  14-inch  ice.  Roads  are  being 
kept  open  for  autos.  Many  farmers 
are  killing  their  own  beef.  All  avail¬ 
able  help  is  cutting  cordwood,  for 
which  there  is  ready  sale.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  coal.  Farmers’ 
institutes  have  been  very  well  attended. 
— H.  J.  H.  _ 


PROMINENT  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDER  DIES 

John  J.  Walrath,  East  Springfield, 
N.  Y.,  the  well-known  Holstein  breeder 
and  owner  of  the  First  Accredited 
Herd  in  Otsego  County,  died  February 
16.  Mr.  Walrath  was  a  man  of  splen¬ 
did  character  and  a  leader  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 


TEACHERS’  TENURE  OF  OFFICE 
ACT  UP  FOR  HEARING  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  Senate  hearing  on  its  bill  No. 
129,  which  would  repeal  the  so-called 
Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  brotight 
out  a  large  delegation  of  farmers  from 
central  and  southern  New  Jersey  last 
week  in  support  of  the  repeal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  any 
teacher  who  has  taught  three  successive 
years  in  any  one  place  is  exempt  from 
discharge  without  cause.  This  means 
that  a  teacher  must  be  brought  up  on 
charges  to  be  dismissed,  a  method  of 
removal  often  impossible  and  very  un¬ 
popular  in  rural  communities  where 
the  teacher’s  home  may  be  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  rural  schools,  where  funds  are 
seldom  available  to  attract  the  best 
teachers,  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
teachers’  tenure  of  office  prevents  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  local  school 
boards.  The  farm  groups  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  delegations  from  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Camden,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Mercer  counties.  The  chief 
opposition  came  from  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  and  some  of  the  north- 


Sent 

Just  send  me  your  name  and  ad-  c.  o.  Phillips 
dress  and  I’ll  send  you  free,  all  fh»c®roii«M«n 
charges  prepaid,  this  liberal  size  sample  box 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound.  I  am  making  this 
offer  eo  you  can  sea  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
ointment  it  is— how  quickly  ft 
will  heal  any  cut  or  wound  on 
man  or  beast.  For  chapped 
hands— frosted  feet— chlll- 
blalns  —  cuts  —  bruises,  etc. 
it  has  no  equal.  Also  for  wire 
cuts  — galled  necks  — sore 
shoulders— split  boof8,8ore 
feet,  scratches— sore  teats 
on  cows— caked  udders,  etc. 
it  is  unexcelled.  It 

Heals— Seldom 
Leaves  a  Scar 

Many  a  valuable  animal  has 
been  saved  disfiguring  blem¬ 
ishes  by  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Cor¬ 
ona  is  made  from  oil  extracted 
from  the  wool  of  sheep — it  is 
very  penetrating  —  the  only 
preparation  that  will  penetrate  a 
horse’s  hoof—yet  it  will  not  burn  or 
blister— very  soothing  and  bealing. 

Keep  in  Home 
and  Barn 

Keep  a  can  of  C  o  ro  n  a  in 
the  home  and  in  the  barn  as  a  sim* 
pie.  efficient  * ‘first  aid”  remedy  for 
all  cuts  and  wounds  of  man  or  beast. 

Write  tor  Free  Sample 

Send  name  and  address  today 
and  get  sample  Box  Free.  This  free 
sample  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  withoutCORONA. 
For  sale  by  Druggists.  Blacksmiths, 
and  barnesa  dealers  everywhere. 

C.  Q.  Phillips.  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  00. 


t1  Corana  Block 


Kenton,  Ohio 


Where  Is  He  Lame? 
Can  He  Be  Cured? 


OUR  FREE  96  page  Save -The-Horse  BOOK.wilj 
tell  you  99  times  out  of  100.  It  is  the  “last  word” 
in  helping  you  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every 
kind  of  lameness.  This  unique  BOOK  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars  but  is  absolutely  FREE  to  you. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 


ia  sold  with  a  signed  Money-Back  Guarantee  to  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone,Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease.  After  everything 
else  has  failed  it  has  cured  the  most  serious  chronic 
cases.  Over  350,000  satisfied  users.  _ 

It  costs  you  nothingfor  the  most  serviceable  FREE 
BOOK  on  lameness  ever  printed,  expert  veterinary 
advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee.  No  obligation, 
all  FREE.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342  State  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
At  Druggists  nnd  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


.Cost  L&ss 


PER  YEAR 

"Hiey  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer”,  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
I  and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  runga.  Held  ere^t 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  a>  stem - 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orderr 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
350  West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


95 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMRAIOR 


On  trial.  Easyrunning,easilycleaned. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bninbridge.  N.  Y. 

Natural  Leaf  Tobacco 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Che  wing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $li.aO- 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Ky. 
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eastern  counties.  A  substitute  measure 
has  now  been  introduced  which  would 
make  the  tenure  of  office  effective  after 
five  years. 

Forest  Fire  Problems  Discussed 

At  the  recent  sectional  Inter-state 
Forest  Fire  Conference  held  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  State  Forester  C.  P.  Wilbur 
said  that  New  Jersey  loses  $40,000,000 
annually  through  forest  fires.  This 
figure  includes  the  loss  through  idle¬ 
ness  of  land,  the  cost  of  freight  on  im¬ 
ported  timber  and  actual  destruction  of 
timber  growth.  The  present  estimated 
value  of  New  Jersey  forests  is  placed 
at  $25,000,000,^  whereas  Mr.  Wilbur 
claims  the  capitalized  value  would  be 
$200,000,000  in  the  forests  were  ade¬ 
quately  protected. 

The  State  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development  is  now  operating 
on  an  appropriation  of  $35,000.  A 
sum  of  $70,000  was  asked  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  which,  if  granted,  the  depart¬ 
ment  estimates,  would  be  an  amount 
large  enough  to  give  protection  to  every 
section  of  the  State.  The  farmers  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  are  extremely 
anxious  to  get  more  fire  protection  for 
the  cut-over  lands  adjacent  to  their 
farms. 

Px’actical  Farm  Courses  at  College 

Late  winter  and  spring  bee  problems 
were  being  studied  this  week  by  a  small 
group  of  beekeepers  who  gathered  for 
an  intensive  course  in  bee'  husbandry 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  charge  of  Professor  Hutson  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
E.  G.  Carr,  bee  specialist  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  were  sched¬ 
uled  in  conjunction  with  the  entomo¬ 
logical  work  offered  by  other  members 
of  the  college  staff.  Considerable  in¬ 
terest  is  centering  in  the  one-week 
tractor  course  at  be  held  at  the  college 
farms  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  during 
the  week  of  March  5  to  10.  Practical 
study  of  such  problems  as  carburetors, 
aid  cleaners,  ignition,  magnetos,  trac¬ 
tor  hitches,  field  operation  and  tractor 
selection  are  to  be  considered.  The 
course  is  in  charge  of  Edward  R.  Gross, 
Professor  of  Rural  En^neering.  The 
admission  fee  is  $3 ;  registration  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  20  men. 

Round  about  the  State 

Growers  throughout  the  southern 
counties  still  hold  large  stocks  of  sweet 
potatoes,  for  the  most  part  good,  sound 
“sweets”  which  are  well  graded  and 
carefully  inspected  before  they  are 
marketed.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  inaugurated  a 
sweet  potato  week  to  boost  consump¬ 
tion.  Retail  prices,  however,  have  not 
been  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
rapid  movement  of  sweet  potatoes  to 
market.  Nine  New  Jersey  cities  report 
prices  around  $2  per  basket.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Northern  New  Jersey  cities  have 
ruled  from  50  to  60  cents  a  basket,  with 
90  cents  practically  the  highest  on  very 
fancy  stock,  graded  and  inspected 
under  supervision  of  State  represen¬ 
tatives. 

_  Burlington  Co. — Out  of  1,400  tubercu¬ 
lin  tests  made  by  the  State  on  dairy 
cattle  in  this  county,  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  animals  have  been  found  infect¬ 
ed,  according  to  figures  reported  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association.  The 
following  make  up  the  list  of  officers  of 
the  Association:  President,  Lyman  A. 
Horner  of  New  Liston;  Vice-president, 
Walter  E.  Wright  of  Columbus;  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  Joseph  E.  Evans 
of  Marlton.  The  present  organization 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Guernsey  Bull 
Association  started  in  the  county  25 
years  ago. 

Gloucester  Co. — Truck  growers  and 
farmers  around  Swedesboro  have  united 
with  some  of  the  other  business  groups 
to  bring  down  an  extension  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad  from  Mullica  Hill.  The 
intensive  shipping  of  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  fruits  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Swedesboro  creates  the  need 
for  wider  transportation  facilities. 
New  railroad  contracts  will  give  broad¬ 
er  marketing  contracts  to  th^e  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  farmers,  who  maintain  that 
their  business  is  sufficient  to  justify 
their  request. 


Gasoline  is  lots  cheaper  than  elbow 
grease  when  it  comes  to  pumping  the 
Water  from  a  deep  well. 


Geo.  E.  Helser,  Breeder  of  Merino  Sheep,  Finds  a  Sure 
Way  to  Keep  Sheep  and  Lambs  Free  From 
Worms  and  in  Thriving  Condition 


(D-i) 


MESSAGE 


More  milk  from  your  cows — better  physical  and 
health  condition  of  the  herd  are  the  rewards  that  come 
to  the  dairyman  or  farmer  who  feeds  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed. 

Sugared  Schumacher  is  essentially  a  Maintenance  ration* 

It  supplies  the  cow  with  an  abundance  of  bodily  nutrition — 
nourishment— and  thus  fits  her  to  produce  MORE  MILK. 

It  is  giving  unusual  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  critical 

feeder.  Feed  SUGARED 


Wbeu  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


“Like  every  breeder  and  farmer  who  keeps 
sheep,  I  have  had  no  end  of  trouble  and  losses 
from  stomach  and  intestinal  worms.  I  learhed 
that  The  Ivo-San  Laboratory  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  had  been  conducting  some  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  and  tests  in  connection  with  stom¬ 
ach  and  Intestinal  worms  in  all  livestock, 
particularly  sheep  and  hogs. 

"I  wrote  to  them  to  And,  out  what  results 
they  had  obtained  and  in  reply  they  said  they 
had  discovered  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
effleienf*  and  satisfactory  remedy  to  destroy 
worms  in  livestock,  that  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Furthermore,  their  preparation  was  in 
concentrated  form  so  farmers  could  mix 
their  own  remedy.  They  offered  to  send  me  a 
15-lb.  package  of  this  new  discovery,  telling 
me  how  I  could  make  my  own  worm  destroyer 
and  save  over  half  of  the  usual  cost  of  such 
preparations,  and  that  if  It  did  not  do  the 
work,  the  small  charge  they  made  for  It  would 
be  refunded. 

“I  sent  for  a  1.5-lb.  package  of  their  Wonnix. 
It  did  the  work.  Later  I  ordered  six  packages 
more. 

“I  keep  it  before  my  lambs  and  sheep  con¬ 
stantly- — let  them  have  free  access  to  It  and  as 
a  result  I  haven’t  a  lamb  or  sheep  that  shows 
a  trace  or  sign  of  stomach  worms.  I  never 
had  lambs  do  so  well  or  look  so  rugged  and 
thrifty.  Wormix  is  a  real  worm  destroyer  and 
preventive  too. 

“If  sheep  owners  would  keep  It  before  their 
sheep  and  lambs  constantly,  the  worm  problem 
would  disappear  from  their  Socks  entirely,  just 
as  it  has  from  mine,  I  am  sure.” 

Wormtx,  as  Mr.  Helser  of  Lafayette,  Ohio,  stated. 
Is  a  worm  destroyer  In  concentrated  form.  Yog  buy 


it  at  a  small  eost  and  mix  It  with  ordinary  salt. 
Thus  you  do  not  pay  drug  prices  for  salt  or  other  fillers. 
You  save  over  half  the  usual  cost  of  such  preparations 
and  you  get  a  worm  destroyer  far  ahead  of  anything 
yet  discovered.  It  also  contains  bone  growing  minerals, 
is  a  tonic  and  digestive  and  will  i)rove  the  best  thing 
you  ever  used  on  lambs,  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle 
for  ridding  them  of  worms— keeping  them  free  from 
these  costly  pests— keeping  all  your  stock  In  healthy, 
thrlftly,  growing  condition.  No  trouble  to  feed;  no 
starving,  dosing  or  drenching.  Animals  taka  It  readily 
and  doctor  themselves. 

WORMIX  is  sent  direct  to  you,  charges  prepaid. 
One  15 -lb.  package  Wormix  —  enough  to  make  100 

pounds  .  $3.50 

One  90-lb  package  Wormix  —  enough  to  make  600 

pounds  .  18.00 

(West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  6c  a  lb.  more.) 

You  take  no  risk  —  if  Wormix  does  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Fill  out  coupon 
NOW. 


The  Ivo-San  Laboratory,  223  Prospect  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  find  enclosed . for . packages 

of  your  WORMIX  to  be  sent  all  shipping  charges  pre 
paid  on  your  "money -back’*  gnatantee.  Also  send  your 
easy  directions  for  mixing  and  feeding. 

NAME . 

POSTOPPlOE . 

EXPRESS  OPPtCE . 

R,  F.  D . STATE . 


iiivy\x.su.i.A. 

SILOS 


The  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  Y ou  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  big  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  how  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


A  TPCMTT'Ct  Booklet  free.  Highest 
Mr  A  A  references.  Best  results. 

Promptness  assured, 

WATSON  E.  COLEUAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds. 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO* 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah.  Ky. 


taet. 


ArWHOt£SAl£ 


Markets  advancing:.  We 
eimect  much  higher  prices 
later,  we  can  save  you  money 
It  you  Buy  Now.  We  bought  early,  big 
stocks  on  lower  markets  and  are  now  aelling  at 
a  tdg  discount  under  present  prices.  Don’t  buy  Field 
seeds  of  any  kind  untH  yon  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  wality. 
Tasted  Clever,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  and 
_  AlsUce,  sold  aimj^  to  roar,  a^sroval  and  ^  soveragggt 


Write  today  fos  ouSiaDples  and  Bis  Seed  Qaida  1 


Amariciiii  Field  8^d  Co.,  Ospt.  DO  .  Chi 


IH. 


MAKES  HIS  OWN  WORM  DESTROYER 


as  the  base  or  maintenance  part  of  your  ration  along 
with  cottonseed  meal,  gluten.  Big  “Q’'  or  other  cem- 
centrates  and  you  will  see  a  marked  improvement 
in  milk  yield  and  general  health  condition  of  your 

herd.  Composed  of  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  finely  ground  and 
sweetened  with  Cane  Molasses,  Sugared  Schumacher  is  highly 
nutritious  an(i  extremely  palatable.  It’s  sw  eet — cows  like  it — do 
better  on  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

MaU  Cotton  For  Free  Book  "The  Dairy  Herd’* 

^(e.ekuaK@rQiits  CpmpaiiQr 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Address  Chicago,  tJ.8.  A. 

_ »* 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Bates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  Including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


7=The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sellr;^ 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


BEAL  ESTATE 


EGGS  AND  POULTBY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  —  Choice  laying 
pullets,  $6 ;  Cockerels,  $8 ;  pairs,  $13 ;  trios 
$17  ;  pens  $25.  Big  black-eyed  beauties  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Get  started  with  this 
wonder  fowl  now.  Order  from  this  “ad,”  cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  L.  J.  WILLIS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SPLENDID  COCKERELS,  also  eggs  from 
best  strains.  Barred  rocks,  single  comb  reds, 
white  Wyandottes,  light  Brahmas,  white 
Leghorns.  CHESBRO  FARMS,  North  Chili, 
N.  Y, 


LONG’S  STURDY  CHICKS — 10c.  up.  Reds, 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Pre¬ 
paid  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  ROCKS,  E.  B.  Thompson’s  Strain ; 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $7 
each,  two  old  geese  $6  each.  Also  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck, 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Pa. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively, 
booking  orders  for  chicks,  15  years  with  one 
variety.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  ducks.  Pearl  Guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TORMOHLEN  FAMOUS  EVERLAY  Leghorn 
Cockerels  ;  eggs  for  hatching ;  day-old  chicks. 
SUNNYSIDB  FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


MONEY  SAVED  —  Free  feed.  Low  prices. 
Baby  chicks.  Eggs,  brooders.  Supplies. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — From  high 
record-laying  strain,  “Storrs  Contest.”  RIVER¬ 
SIDE  FARM,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Rouen  Ducks,  Grey 
Call  Ducks,  Pearl  Guineas.  CRANE  BROOK 
FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS — Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 
From  selected  stock.  $2.25  each.  ROY  VAN 
DYKE,  Freeport,  Pa. 


LARGE  IMPERIAL  EMDEN  GANDERS — One 
and  two  years  old.  Cheap.  MRS.  A.  FELOCK, 
Newfleld,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
pullets,  hatching  eggs.  MARTHA  L.  TAYLOR, 
Factoryville,  Pa. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  Muscovy  Ducks. 
Drakes  $4.  Trios  $10.  M.  V.  CALDWELL, 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


ANCONAS  —  Shepard  strain  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.75.  JOHN  GLICK,  Bird-in-Hand, 

Pa. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GANDERS  AND  B.  R.  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  ROY  HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Buff  Rock  Cockerell, 
$2  each.  C.  JESSOP,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  EDGEWOOD 
P.4RM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS. 
Bred  from  natural  herding  instinct  from 
Sires  and  Dams  that  work  for  a  living,  4 
month’s  old  pups  working  with  old  dogs, 
pups  can  be  trained  in  6  months;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES :  Prom  pure  bred, 
very  intelligent  stock.  Females,  $6.  Shipped 
on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — Bred  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows,  White  Leghorn  Yearlings.  EL 
BRITON  FARM,  R.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y, 


COLLIE,  three  years  old,  good  guard  and 
cattle  driver.  Twenty  dollars.  R.  A.  HAND, 
R.  D.  3,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


BEAGLE  PUPS,  3  months  old,  farm  raised, 
from  hunters.  H.  A.  HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES,  beautiful  females,  sable  and  tri¬ 
color.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NUBSERY  STOCKS 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  :  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  plants ; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  roots ;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  shap- 
dragon,  verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants ; 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs ; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait!  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


RED  RASBBRRY  AND  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS.  Hardy  Northern  grown,  booking 
orders  now  for  spring  delivery,  write  for 
prices.  J.  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties  named, 
twenty  cents  each,  double  hollyhock  seed, 
choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten  cents. 
J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Superior  Strain,  Short  Stemmed 
Home  Grown  Danish  Cabbage  Seed.  From 
Selected  Heads.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


BULBS — Dahlias.  Ten  different  colors,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Winners  State  Fair  and  New  York 
shows.  WILFRED  ANDERSON,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Russets.  ERWIN  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY — Purity  guaranteed,  box  of  four 
ten  pound  pails,  here,  clover-basswood,  $5.60  ; 
buckwheat  $4.80 ;  60  pound  cans  $7.80  and 
$6.30.  Ten  pounds  prepaid,  3rd.  zone,  $2.05 ; 
buckwheat  $1.80.  WILCOX  APIARIES, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY — Insured  to  3d 
postal  zone;  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10;  ■  10-lb. 
pail,  $2 ;  60-lb.  can,  $8.50 ;  buckwheat,  $1 ; 
$1.80  and  $7.50,  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice 
Center,  N,  Y. 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10 ;  10  lbs.,  $2,  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1 ;  10  lbs.,  $1.75 ;  prepaid.  M,  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  P, 
WIXSON,  Dept,  A.  Dundee,  New  York, 


BEAL  ESTATE 


ONE-ACRE — Village  chicken  farm  ;  good  9- 
room  house  with  bath,  gas,  furniture ;  farm 
equipments ;  automobile ;  125  R.  I.  pullets ; 
new  barn ;  other  buildings.  $2,700,  terms. 
Electricity  in  front  of  house.  If  you  care  to 
come,  this  advertisement  will  pay  5  per  cent. 
Reserve  the  right  to  sell  to  other  parties. 
ROBERT  R.  RYBRSON,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  AND  GRAPE  FARM — Buildings  and 
timber  worth  more  than  price  of  farm.  $9,500 
98^  acres  ;  2  miles  village,  3  miles  Lake  Chau¬ 
tauqua  ;  school  15  rods.  Sell  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  wanted.  Owner.  JAY  BEARING, 
Mayville,  N.  Y, 


83-ACRE  TRACTOR  FARM  FOR  SALE — 40 
alfalfa ;  24  fall  plowed  ;  plenty  of  water ;  fruit ; 
new  house  ;  good  barns  ;  1  mile  to  high  school ; 
60  minutes  to  Syracuse  over  State  road. 
GEORGE  A.  HILL,  Owner,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm ;  on  good  road, 
five  miles  from  Schenectady ;  8-room  house, 
barns,  granary,  hog  house,  stock,  crops,  equip¬ 
ment  ;  price,  $6,000,  part  down.  C.  M.  FREE¬ 
MAN,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 


$100  DOWN  and  possession  ;  balance  $800  ; 
61-acre  farm,  dwelling,  barn,  fruit  trees,  spring 
water,  good  soil,  timber.  MRS.  C.  A.  MOON, 
654  N.  46th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 46  acres,  all  necessary 
buildings,  rolling  land.  Near  good  markets 
and  creamery,  $6,500.  ALFRED  DARTE,  Col- 
legeville,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE  —  18-acre  farm,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  horse,  machinery,  etc.  ;  price  $3,800  ; 
bargain.  Address  owner,  JOSEPH  BRAZAS, 
Perkiomenville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Rent  small  state  road  farm, 
privilege  buying  suitable  to, establish  garage 
business,  full  particulars.  E.* *  L.  VAN  AKEN, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  poultry  farm,  one 
and  half  miles  from  Millville,  well  equipped. 
Write  HENRY  REHMANN,  Broad  Street, 
Millville,  N,  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  100  acres ;  fully 
equipped ;  30  cows,  4  horses,  feed.  Village 
property.  $14,500.  WILL  KNAPP,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 230  acres  ;  modern  barns  ; 
$3,500 ;  work  off  $2,000  in  winter  months ; 
plenty  of  time.  CHAS.  HURLBURT,  Gelberts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  165  acres ;  22  cows, 
team  ;  good  location ;  modem  improvement : 
electric  lights.  WILLIAM  WOEHRLB,  Union 
Grove,  N.  Y.i 


FOR  SALE  —  96-acre  farm.  Plenty- build¬ 
ings  ;  black  and  clay  land;  well. located.  Price 
right.  Box  100,  American  Agriculturist,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  dairy  farm  in  Buck’s 
County ;  140  acres ;  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
40  acres  of  meadow.  WILLIAM  DAVIS,  Rush- 
land,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  67  acres,  sandy  loam, 
potato  -  growing  soil,  basement  barn,  silo, 
orchard,  HUGH  SWANBY,  Route  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 167  acres ;  cows,  horses, 
all  farming  tools.  Good  location.  Price,  $8,000 
for  all.  Box  101,  American  Agriculturist,  New 
York  City. 


48-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Plenty  apples, 
cherry,  pears  and  raspberries  ;  also  3  springs. 
Bargain.  JOHN  MARUT,  Pattenburg,  N.  J. 


FARM  105  ACRES  for  sale  on  good  roads. 
For  description,  price,  location,  address  D.  T. 
RUFFNER,  Owner,  Phalanx  Station,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — 185  acres;  35 
dairy  cows  and  young  stock ;  good  location. 
Owner,  F.  BLAZEZENIOS,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


55  ACRES — Improved  farm,  house,  barn,  or¬ 
chard,  water  and  timber.  Write  owner,  GEO. 
M,  LYON,  Wyalusing,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  222  acres ;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion  :  fine  milk  market ;  good  buildings ;  plenty 
water.  Box  94,  Holland  Patent,  N..  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 115  acres ;  fertile  soil ; 
good  building ;  running  water ;  fruit  plentiful. 
F.  J.  HERNIGLB,  Fultonville,  N,  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 112  acres  ;  30  head  of 
stock  and  all  tools ;  excellent  location.  R.  B. 
IVER,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  90  acres  near  Balti¬ 
more.  M.  C.  CORCORAN,  Glenarm,  Md. 


BAW  FUBS  AND  TBAPPEBY 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VBRBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


MILKING — shorthorns,  splendid  young  bull. 
Breeding  age.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 

N.  Y. 


INCUBATOB 


FOR  SALE  —  Candee  Monmouth  Incubator, 
2,400  egg  capacity ;  used  two  years ;  perfect 
condition  ;  $175.00  crated  f.  o.  b.  station.  H.  C. 
LOCKWOOD,  Butler,  N.  J. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


LADIES  WANTED  everywhere  who  write; 
plainly  or  use  typewriter ;  other  opportunities. 
WORKERS’  SERVICE  CO.,  Dep’t.  88  Jackson-  , 
ville,  Florida. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  to  care  for 
dairy  farm.  All  modem  Improvements.  OR¬ 
CHARD  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


AGENTS— Men  and  women  can  make  good 
money  by  selling  articles  used  in  every  house, 
full  or  part  time,  write  OHIO  SALES  &  MFG. 
CO.,  1459  W.  6th,  Cleveland,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL  SELL  my  Geiser  saw  mill  30-ft.  car¬ 
riage,  with  top  saw,  log  turner,  saw-dust  ele¬ 
vator  ;  also  12-25  Mogul  tractor ;  all  in  good 
shape ;  at  a  bargain.  LEWIS  SHAFER, 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


WANTED — Cancelled  stamp’s,  look  through 
your  garret,  etc.,  if  on  envelope  send  envelope 
and  all.  Cash  Paid.  FRED  G.  EYCHNER, 
R  No.  2.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  PRINTING  —  You  are  judged 
by  the  stationery  you  use.  You  have  tried  the 
rest,  now  get  the  best.  Samples.  R.  T.  ANDRE, 
Chicora,  Pa. 


REMNANTS,  knit  underwear,  spring  weight, 
white,  cream,  gray,  1^  pounds  $1.  Fancy  and 
plain  velvets,  pound  $1.  A.  KNAPP,  Clark 
Mills,  N.  Y.  _  \ 

ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay, 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A,  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FBRRIo, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  to  introduce  Honeysene, 
with  free  samples.  Address,  B.  BEN  KNIGHI, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Avery  motor  cultivator,  ^ 
model,  condition,  and  price.  J.  F.  LEONARD, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TWO  POUNDS,  delicious  home-made  candy, 
fudge,  carmels  and  taffy,  $1 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


UNLBACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


TUBKEYS 


WOMEN'S  WANTS 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red.^Jarragansett,  White 
Holland.  Write,  WA^^Bt  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


led,  _^arrai 

A^Mt  BR 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PAffCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


275  ACRES  can  be  bought,  less  than  $60  per 
acre.  Pine  buildings.  On  State  road.  VELBY, 
Stillwater,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 260  acres  ;  tillable  land  ; 
two  miles  from  Brie  R.  R.  station.  JAMES 
SEELY,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Look  over  the  premises  for  piles  of 
brush  that  need  removing ;  then  use 
part  of  the  week  in  getting  rid  oi 
them;  they  are  a  danger  and  menace. 

•  •  • 
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“You  Always  Get  It” 

Service  Bureau  Helps  Readers  Recover  Claims 


“I 


RECEIVED  the  check  all  right. 
Thanks  very  much  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness  in  taking  up  our  claim.  You  always 
get  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

“R.  H.  Morris,  Rimmerfield,  Pa." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Morris  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  for  a  check  for 
$15.90  forwarded  to  him  on  December 
19  by  the  Service  Bureau.  This  termi¬ 
nated  a  case  which  we  had  pressed  for 
Mr.  Morris  against  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company.  There  had  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  case,  which  Mr.  Morris 
had  consigned  to  a  New  York  City  firm, 
but  a  little  patience  straightened^  the 
matter  out  and  the  result  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  our  subscriber. 

A  New  Cherry  Tree  Sent 

A  cherry  tree  that  didn’t  grow  cost 
Mrs.  A.  W.  D.  of  Pa.,  $3,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  from  which  it  came  reported,  when 
she  asked  an  adjustment,  that  they 
found  no  trace  of  the  order. 

However,  the  Service  Bureau  took  a 
hand,  with  the  result  that  the  tree  is  to 
be  replaced  by  one  guaranteed  to  grow. 

Express  Company  Makes  Good 

A  claim  against  the  express  v  com¬ 
pany  for  $8.37  was  rapidly  settled  when 
the  American  Agriculturist  took  it  up. 
It  was  due  the  subscriber,  Mr.  D.  I.  P. 
of  New  York,  because  many  of  the  eggs 
sent  a  New  York  commission  house 
were  mashed  in  transit. 

The  express  company  not  only  settled 
for  the  mashed  eggs,  but  made  good  the 
’difference  between  the  standard  price 
and  the  much  lower  rate  paid  by  the 
commission  house  for  a  part  of  the  eggs 
which  were  cracked.  Mr.  P.  therefore, 
got  the  full  rate  for  his  entire  ship¬ 
ment  and  gave  the  Service  Bureau 
credit  for  saving  his  money. 


THROWING  SOME  BOUQUETS 

“I  receivedl  a  check  for  the  full 
amount  from  the  express  company  last 
Saturday.  I  surely  do  appreciate  your 
interest  and  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  good  work.  I  know  that,  but  for 
you,  I  would  never  have  gotten  it.  Any¬ 
one  who  takes  such  an  interest  in  their 
subscribers  and  works  so  hard  in  their 
behalf,  without  compensation,  will 
surely  meet  with  nothing  but  success 
I  know.  Any  way,  here’s  hoping  for 
the  very  best  for  you  and  your  paper.” 
—Leon  A.  Talbot,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

We  didn’t  mean  to  quote  all  that  let¬ 
ter,  but  once  we  got  started  it  was 
hard  to  stop.  Mr.  Talbot’s  appreciation 
made  us  feel  so  good  that  we  just  kept 
on  to  the  very  end ! 

At  any  rate,  'le  seems  glad  he  got 
the  $8.98,  and  on  looking  up  our  records 
we  found  that  there  was  no  wonder  he 
had  despaired  of  ever  seeing  it.  The 
correspondence  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  the  commission  house  and  the 
subscriber  went  back  to  last  August, 
and  we  had  been  tempted  once  or  twice 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
pinning  the  responsibility  on  the  right 
firm. 

However  if  there’s  one  virtue  we  pos¬ 
sess,  it  is  patience  and  we  exercised 
that.  Result — a  check  and  better  yet, 
Mr.  Talbot’s  letter.  Thanks  are  due  all 
around.  _ 

ESPECIALLY  SPECULATIVE 

Financial  Department : — Do  you  consider 
Hudson  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  worth  investing?  They  are 
about  to  start  operations. —  (K.  H.,  New  York. 

Stock  of  any  company  which  is  about 
to  start  in  operations  is  not  an  invest- 
inent  in  any  sense  but  only  a  specula¬ 
tion.  When  the  company  is  a  tire  and 
rubber  company  it  is  a  dangerous  spec¬ 
ulation,  in  our  opinion.  We  advise  you 
to  leave  it  alone.  The  automcoile  and 
tire  industry  is  heavily  saturated  and 
there  are  many  “plunges”  made  that 
end  seriously  for  investors.  The  besL 
of  them  find  times  when  “sledding” 
hard. 

BOOTIES  PAID  POa 

Last  March,  Mrs.  W.  A.  S.  of  New 
York  sent  a  shipment  of  booties  to  a 
New  York  firm.  She  waited  some  time; 
but  received  no  acknowledgment  or 


payment.  In  December,  she  turned  the 
case  over  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

A  representative  of  the  company  im¬ 
mediately  called  on  us  and  showed  us 
the  record,  which  they  had  investigated 
at  our  request.  As  a  result,  they  imme¬ 
diately  sent  a  check  to  Mrs.  S.,  who 
wrote  us  that  it  had  been  received  and 
that  she  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
matter  closed. 


When  Drying  Wet  Shoes — When 
your  boots  and  shoes  get  soaked,  be 
careful  how  you  dry  them.  Dry  them 
slowly;  never  let  them  get  hotter  than 
your  hand  can  stand;  wet  leather  burns 
before  you  know  it. 


New  Way  ol  Hatching 
Makes  More  Money! 


VOU  can  double  your  poultry  profits 
^  with  perfect  hatches.  Thousands 
are  doing  it  with  PORTER  SOFT  HEAT. 
J.B.Six)tgIetoii.  Alba,  Texas,  made  $404.11  with 
one  Porter  Soft-Heat  Incubator  in  about  four 
months.  Sold  260  baby  chicks,  200  broilers,  and 
had  ^Ipullets  aadl20  cockerels  for  himself. 

More  Than  An  INCBBATORJ 

PorterSottHeat^’ereateatlnvantionln 
thepooltryworld.  Anaatommtiemother  oim* 
thatBtayaoD  the JobtilihatchtaoS.  Iron  pp‘ 

Clad  Guarantee.  Stronfl;  healthy  chick 
from  every  good  ega.  No  enpplea. 

Beats  the  hon.  Circular  neat.  Center 
heat.  Onefillingoflamptohateb.  Glaaa 
top.  Automatic  regulation  of  beat, 
ventilation  and  moiature.  10  Binntea  a 
week  carea  for  it.  Shippod  prepaid. 

Send  name— card  will  do— for 
rnCCfreebook‘‘Howto  Hatch  For 
Profit, ’*  and  low  direct  pricei. 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO„ 

Box  1241,  Btelr,  Neb. 


100  to  1009 

Egg  Staeo 


FIREMEN,  BRAKEMEN,  beginners  $l50-$250  monthly; 
railroads  everywhere  (which  position?). 

RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION.  Desk  WI6,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Herein  is  a  live  new  literature, 
when  the  man  who  owns  the 
farm,  lives  on  it  and  works  it, 
shall  write  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  full  heart,  giving  us 
an  artistic  product. 

THE  cow 

BY 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

Price  of  Illustrated  Edition,  ^1.50 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


RED  BL00DED,BANG'UP  STORIES! 


QUICKSHOT  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

•‘Lookin’  for  Trouble  is  ray  middle  name,"  .said  Impulsive 
I’ei),  adventuring  eowpunclier.  And  there  on  the  border, 
among  raiding  Mexican  bandits,  train  robbers,  Texas 
rangers,  a  prairie  fire  —  not  to  mention  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes— he  did  not  have  far  to  look. 

LOADED  DICE  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

A  romance  of  Texas  of  tlie  early  days,  when  lives  depended 
on  the  quickness  of  draw,  and  all  the  courage  of  the 
pioneers  was  neederl  to  brave  the  perils  they  so  fearlessly 
faced.  A  thrilling  tale  of  men  who  were  jugglers  with  death. 

SONTAG  OF  SUNDOWN  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

The  story  of  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  TJ  ranch — 
a  question  which  promoted  bloodshed  and  a  war  of  no  mean 
caliber.  The  cowpunchers  of  this  story  will  live  long  in 
your  memory  for  their  originality  and  enterprise.  They 
are  men  whose  best  friends  were  their  nerve  and  their  Sun. 

SPAWN  OF  THE  DESERT  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

A  tale  of  Calico  Town: 

Where  men  lived  raw  In  the  desert's  maw,  and  Hell  was 
nothing  to  shun:  where  they  buried  'era  neat,  without 
preacher  or  slieet  and  wrote  on  their  tombstone,  crude  but 
sweet,  "This  jasper  was  slow  with  his  gun." 

ARIZONA  ARGONAUTS  H.  BEDFORD-JONES 

Three  adventurers  whoso  fortune  In  the  Arizona  desert 
lead  tlirough  drought  and  danger  to  the  goal  they  sought, 
gold,,  free  gold,  the  gold  of  which  they  had  always  dreamed. 

They  were  men  quick  on  the  trigger  who  loved  to  face  odds. 

THE  LURE  OF  PIPER’S  GLEN  THEODORE  G.  ROBEfITS 
It  was  the  lure  of  all  the  great  timber  country  of  the  North, 
of  plentiful  game,  of  the  clear  wind  from  the  great  plains. 

The  call  came  South;  young  Jim  Todhunter  heard  It,  and  a 
great  tide  of  life  In  the  North  caught  him  up  to  bring 
adventure  a-plenty. 

APACHE  VALLEY  t  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN 

A  story  of  a  cattle  war  In  the  southwest,  with  all  It  means 
— terror  and  blood  feud;  alarms  by  night  and  day;  rustling 
and  stealthy  murder.  And  through  It  all  are  woven  the 
lives  of  true  men  as  well  as  tltleves,  men  whose 
lives  reflected  the  glories  of  the  land  they  protected. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NORTH  JAMES  B.  HENDRYX 
This  is  a  story  of  the  call  of  the  great  Northland;  of 
purpo.ses  and  cross  purposes;  of  true  men  and  of  “bad" 
men ;  and  of  big  deals  and  pioneering  triumphs.  A  tale  of 
the  north,  which  holds  for  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  brave  adventures  that  are  countless. 

THE  SECOND  MATE  H.  BEDFORD-JONES 

Peril  and  mutiny  on  the  China  Seas.  When  every  scupper 
was  running  red,  ,and  with  two  white  women  at  the 
mercy  of  a  villainous  crew  composed  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  outermost  islands,  Jim  Barnes  realized  the  gage 
of  desperate  battle  he  had  accepted  when  he  signed 
on  as  second  mate  of  the  SULU  QUEEN. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PAY  DAY  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

A  sky  of  brass,  the  sun  a  flame. 

And  the  land  no  place  to  dwell; 

A  hunk  of  earth  so  doggone  hot 
Tliat  it  still  belongs  to  Hell. 

THE  CANYON  OF  THE  GREEN  DEATH  F.  R.  BUCKLEY 

Wlio  were  tlie  devils  In  human  form  whose  haunt  was  the 
lost  barranca?  Invisible,  terrible,  they  brought  the 
redoubtable  young  officer  of  the  law  to  a  strange  dilemma. 

The  law  of  the  land  commanded  him  not  to  desert  his 
prisoners;  the  law  of  the  desert  ordained  that  he  stand  by 
his  companions.  Which  did  the  Fates  decree  he  should  obey? 

SKY-HIGH  CORRAL  RALPH  CUMMINS 

A  yarn  of  the  unending  feuds  between  cattlemen  and 
forest  rangers;  of  the  forest  fires,  grazing  herds  and  bitter 
fights  at  timberline.  Yet  In  the  end  our  gallant  young  ranger, 
tlirough  ordeal  of  battles,  fire  and  blood  brought  the  old- 
timers  to  see  that  the  new  ways  of  forest  conservation  are  best. 


IBooks 

Eve^  One  a  RipsnorPer! 

Exciting?  You’ll  say  so!  Twelve  red-blooded  tales.  Real  thriUs  on 
every  page.  You  whirl  along  breathlessly  from  climax  to  climax. 
Smashing,  unexpected  endings  make  you  gasp.  Never  a  slow  evening 
if  you  own  these  hooks.  Just  like  being  a  cowboy,  a  prospector,  a 
dare-devil  adventurer  yourself^  Every  story  a  “humdinger.” 

Live  the  life  of  the  big  open  Western  world — among  hairy-chested, 
hard-fighting  frontiersmen  tvho  tramp,  ride,  camp,  scheme,  love  and 
hate — yes,  and  sometimes  shoot  to  kill!  Live  among  them  in  Adven¬ 
ture-land!  These  fascinating,  gripping  stories  will  pick  you  up,  and 
whirl  you  bodily  into  the  “gun-toting”  life  of  the  West — the  bad  old, 
glad  old  West.  Every  one  of  these  books  will  make  you  “hold  on  to 
your  chair.” 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

You  can  get  this  whole  library  of  12  fascinating,  nerve-tightening 
books  for  about  16c  each,  without  a  penny  in  advance.  But  listen!  The 
night  these  books  come  you  won’t  sleep!  You’re  just  bound  to  finish  the  one 
you  start — if  it  takes  till  3  A.  M.  You  can’t  be  lonesome  or  out  of  amuse-  ^ 
ment  while  you  have  these  smashing  storiea  in  your  home.  Yet  EVERY  ^ 
STORY  IS  CLEAN  and  WHOLESOME — nothing  that  should  not  be  read  y. 
by  any  boy  or  girl. 

Get  this  whole  library  right  away.  Don’t  send  any  money.  Just  x 
your  name  and  address  on  the  handy  coupon,  and  mail  it.  The  Gardai  Clr 

whole  12  of  these  splendid  books,  each  printed  90  good  paper  ^ Publishing  Co.,  he. 


DepL  W-263 
Carden  Gty.N.Y. 


and  each  with  a  striking  cover  in  full  color,  will  be  sent  to 
you  promptly.  Just  pay  $1.98,  plus  a  few  cents  postage,  , 

to  the  postman  who  delivers  the  books,  and  they  are  yon  may  send  me  the 

yours.  There  are  no  other  payments  of  any  kind.  '»•  12  volumes  of  Western 

Each  book  complete.  If  you  are  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  send  stories  by  Hendryx,  Tuttle 

them  back  to  us — and  we  will  send  back  your  money  in  full.  A  and  other  famous  authors.  I 
Stake  yourself  to  a  whole  lot  of  pleasant  evenings  1  Think  vV  will  pay  the  postman  only  $1.88 


of  it!  12  full-length  novels  for  only  $1.98 — and  you  take 
no  risk.  Take  up  this  offer  right  now,  for  it  may  not  ^ 
he  repeated  In  this  magazine.  Send  the  coupon  y 
today — NOW'!  y 


(plus  postage)  on  delivery.  '  It  is 
understood  that  I  may  return  these 
books,  if  1  desire,  within  five  days  and 
receive  my  money  back  promptly. 


Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept,  w-263 

Garden  City,  New  York  / 


Name. 


Address. 


City . state. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  3, 1023 


The  V alley  of  the  Giants-sr  peter  b.  Kyne 


He  had  been  in  town  less  than  an  hour  when  the  editor  of  the  Sequoia  “Sentinel” 
sent  up  his  card.  The  announcement  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
California  Outrage  (for  so  had  Mr.  Ogilvy,  in  huge  enjoyment  of  the  misery  he 
was  about  to  create,  dubbed  the  road)  had  previously  been  flashed  to  the  “Senti¬ 
nel”  by  the  United  Press  Association,  and  already  speculation  was  rife  in  Sequoia 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  harebrained  individuals  who  dared  to  back  the  enterprise, 
Mr.  Ogilvy  was  expecting  the  visit — in  fact,  impatiently  awaiting  it;  and  since 
the  easiest  thing  he  did  was  to  speak  for  publcation,  naturally  the  editor  of  the 
“Sentinel”  got  a  story  which,  to  that  individual’s  simple  soul,  seemed  to  warrant 
a  seven-column  head — which  it  received.  Having  boned  up,  what  Buck  Ogilvy 
didn’t  know  about  redwood  timber,  lumber,  the  remaining  redwood  acerage  and 
market  conditions,  past  and  present,  might  have  been  secreted  in  the  editorial  eye 
without  seriously  hampering  the  editorial  sight.  He  stated  that  the  capital  be¬ 
hind  the  project  was  foreign,  that  he  believed  in  the  success  of  the  project  and 
that  his  entire  fortune  was  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  it.  In  glowing  terms 
he  spoke  of  the  billions  of  tons  of  timber-products  to  be  hauled  out  of  this  won¬ 
derfully  fertile  and  little-known  country,  and  confldently  predicted  for  the  county 
a  future  commercial  supremacy  that  would  be  simply  staggering  to  contemplate. 


When  Colonel  Seth  Pennington  read 
this  outburst  he  smiled.  “That’s  a 
bright  scheme  on  the  part  of  that 
Trinidad  Redwood  Timber  Company 
gang  to  start  a  railroad  excitement 
and  unload  their  white  elephant,”  he 
declared.  “A  scheme  like  that  stuck 
them  with  their  timber,  and  I  suppose 
they  figure  that  the  SiUme  old  gag 
might  work  again.  Chances  are  they 
have  a  prospect  in  tow  already.” 

When  Bryce  Cardigan  read  it,  he 
laughed.  The  interview  was  so  like 
Buck  Ogilvy !  In  the  morning  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  automobile  was  brought  up  from 
the  steamship-dock,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Ogilvy  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  north  following  the 
bright  new  stakes  of  his  surveying- 
gang,  and  for  three  weeks  was  seen 
no  more. 

On  a  day  when  Bryce’s  mind  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
Shirley  Sumner,  he  bumped  into  her  on 
the  main  street  of  Sequoia,  and  to  her 
great  relief  but  profound  surprise,  he 
paused,  lifted  his  hat,  smiled  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  say  something — 
thought  better  of  it,  and  continued  on 
about  his_  business.  Shirley  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  in  her  glance 
there  was  neither  coldness  nor  malice. 

Bryce  felt  himself  afire  from  heels 
to  hair  one  instant,  and  cold  and 
clammy  the  next,  for  Shirley  spoke  to 
him. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

He  turned,  and  approached  her. 
“Good  morning,  Shirley,”  he  replied. 
“How  have  you  been?” 

“I  might  have  been  dead,  for  all  the 
interest  you  took  in  me,”  she  replied 
sharply.  I’m  exceedingly  well — thank 
you.  By  the  way,  are  you  still  bel¬ 
ligerent?” 

He  nodded.  “I  have  to  be.” 

“Still  peeved  at  my  uncle?” 

Again  he  nodded. 

“I  think  you’re  a  great  big  grouch, 
Bryce  Cardigan,”  she  flared  at  him 
suddenly.  “You  make  me  unutterably 
weary.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  answered,  “but  just 
at  present  I  am  forced  to  subject  you 
to  the  strain.  Say  a  year  from  now, 
when  things  are  different  with  me.  I’ll 
strive  not  to  offend.” 

“I’ll  not  be  here  a  year  from  now,” 
she  warned  him. 

He  bowed.  “Then  I’ll  go  wherever# 
you  are — and  bring  you  back.”  And 
with  a  mocking  little  grin,  he  lifted  his 
hat  and  passed  on. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

HOUGH  Buck  Ogilvy  was  gone 
from  Sequoia  for  three  weeks,  he 
was  by  no  means  forgotten.  His  sec¬ 
retary  proved  to  be  an  industrious 
press-agent  who  by  mail,  telegraph, 
and  long-distance  telephone  managed 
daily  to  keep  the  editor  of  the  Sequoia 
“Sentinel”  fully  apprised  of  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  the  Northern 
California  Oregon  Railroad  Company — 
including  some  that  had  not  as  yet  de¬ 
veloped!  The  result  was  copious  and 
persistent  publicity  for  the  new  rail¬ 
road^  company,  and  the  arousing  in  the 
public  mind  of  a  genuine  interest  in 
this  railroad  which  was  to  do  so  much 
for  the  town  of  Sequoia. 

Colonel  Seth  Pennington  was  among 
those  who,  skeptical  at  first,  eventually 
found  himself  gradually  coerced  into 
serious  consideration  of  the  results  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  building  of  the  road. 
The  Colonel  was  naturally  as  suspicious 
as  a  rattlesnake  in  August;  hence  he 
had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  ranks 


of  the  frank  scoffers  than  his  alert 
mind  framed  the  question: 

“How  is  this  new  road — improbable 
as  I  know  it  to  be — going  to  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber 
Company,  if  the  unexpected  should  hap¬ 
pen  and  those  bunco-steerers  should 
actually  build  a  road  from  Sequoia  to 
Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon,  and  thus  con¬ 
struct  a  feeder  to  a  transcontinental 
line?” 

Five  minutes  of  serious  reflection 
sufficed  to  bring  the  Colonel  to  the 
verge  of  panic,  notwithstanding  his 
firm  belief  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  frightened.  Similar 
considerations  occur  to  a  small  boy  who 
is  walking  home  in  the  dark  past  a 
cemetery. 

The  vital  aspects  of  his  predicament 
dawned  on  the  Colonel  one  night 
at  dinner.  So  forcibly  did  they  occur 
to  him,  in  fact,  that  for  the  nonce  he 
forgot  that  his  niece  was  seated  op¬ 
posite  him. 

“Confound  them,”  the  Colonel  mur¬ 
mured  distinctly,  “I  must  look  into  this 
immediately.” 

“Look  into  what.  Uncle  dear?”  Shir¬ 
ley  asked  innocently. 

“This  new  railroad  that  Ogilvy  talks 
of  building-— which  means,  Shirley,  that 
with  Sequoia  as  his  starting  point,  he 
is  going  to  build  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  to  connect  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Oregon.” 

“But  wouldn’t  that  be  the  finest  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  Hum¬ 
boldt  County?”  she  demanded. 

“Undoubtedly — to  Humboldt  County; 
but  to  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber 
Company,  in  which  you  have  something 
more  than  a  sentimental  interest,  it 
would  be  a  blow.  As  you  know,  all  of 
my  efforts  are  devoted  to  fighting  any¬ 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
its  value.” 

“Which  reminds  me.  Uncle  Seth,  that 
you  never  discuss  with  me  any  of  the 
matters  pertaining  to  my  business  in¬ 
terests,”  she  suggested. 

He  beamed  upon  her  .with  his  patron¬ 
izing  and  indulgent  smile.  “There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  puzzle  that 
pretty  head  of  yours  with  business 
affairs  while  I  am  on  the  job,”  he 
answered.^  “However,  since  you  desire 
to  have  this  railroad  situation  explained 
to  you,  I  will  do  so.  I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  a  feeder  built  from 
Sequoia  north  to  connect  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific,  but  I  am  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  a  feeder  built  south 
toward  San  Francisco,  to  connect  with 
the  Northwestern  Pacific.” 

“Why?” 

“For  cold  business  reasons,  my 
my  dear.”  He  hesitated,  and  then  re¬ 
sumed:  “A  few  months  ago  I  would 
not  have  told  you  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you,  Shirley,  for  the  reason  it 
seemed  then  you  were  destined  to  be¬ 
come^  friendly  with  young  Cardigan.” 

Shirley  blushed,  and  her  uncle 
chuckled  good-naturedly.  ^‘Fortunate¬ 
ly,”  he  continued,  “Bryce  Cardigan  had 
the  misfortune  to  show  himself  to  you 
in  his  true  colors,  and  you  had  the 
good  sense  to  dismiss  him.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  explain  to  you  now  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  with¬ 
hold  from  you  at  that  time.” 

“Do  go  on.  Uncle  Seth.  I’m  tre¬ 
mendously  interested,”  averred  Shirley. 

“Shortly  after  I  launched  the  La¬ 
guna  Grande  Lumber  Company — in 
which,  as  your  guardian  and  executor 
of  your^  father’s  estate,  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  invest  part  of  yooii  inheritance 


— I  found  myself  forced  to  seek  further 
for  sound  investments  for  your  sur¬ 
plus  funds.  Now,  good  timber,  bought 
cheap,  inevitably  will  be  sold  dear.  Old 
John  Cardigan  had  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  the  finest  redwood  tim¬ 
ber  which  had  cost  him  an  average 
price  of  less  than  fifty  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

“Well,  in  this  instance  the  old  man 
had  overreached  himself,  and  finding  it 
necessary  to  increase  his  working  capi¬ 
tal,  he  incorporated  his  holdings  into 
the  Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  and  floated  a  bond  issue  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  I  invested  for  you  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Cardigan 
bonds.  I  bought  them  at  eighty,  and 
they  were  worth  two  hundred;  at  least, 
they  would  have  been  worth  two  hun¬ 
dred  under  my  management - ” 

“How  did  you  manage  to  buy  them 
so  cheap?”  she  interrupted.  . 

“Old  Cardigan  had  had  a  long  run 
of  bad  luck.  From  time  to  time  I  dis¬ 
covered  bondholders  who  needed  money 
and  hence  unloaded  at  a  sacrifice;  but 
by  far  the  majority  were  owned  by 
local  people  who  had  lost  confidence  in 
John  Cardigan  and  the  future  of  the 
redwood  lumber  industry.  You  under¬ 
stand,  do  you  not?”  • 

“I  do  not  understand  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  a  railroad.” 

“Very  well — I  shall  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain.”  He  held  up  his  index  finger. 
“Item  one:  For  years  old  John  Cardi¬ 
gan  has  rendered  valueless,  because 
inaccessible,  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
of  Laguna  Grande  timber  on  Squaw 
Creek.  His  absurd  Valley  of  the  Giants 
blocks  the  outlet,  and  of  course  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  refusing  me  a  right  of  way 
in  order  to  force  me  to  sell  him  that 
Squaw  Creek  timber  at  his  price.” 

“Yes,”  Shirley  agreed,  “I  dare  say 
that  was  his  object.  .  Was  it'reprehen- 
sible  of  him.  Uncle  Seth?” 

“Not  a  bit,  my  dear.  He  was  simply 
playing  the  cold  game  of  business.  I 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  had 
the  situation  been  reversed.  We  played 
a  game  together — and  I  admit  that  he 
won,  fairly  and  squarely. 

“Then  why  is  it  that  you  feel  such 
resentment  against  him?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  resent  the  old  fool,  Shir¬ 
ley.  He  merely  annoys  me.  I  suppose 
I  feel  a  certain  natural  chagrin  at  hav¬ 
ing  been  beaten,  and  in  consequence 
cherish  an  equally  'natural  desire  to 
pay  the  old  schemer  back  in  his  own 
coin.  Such  action  on  my  part  is  per¬ 
fectly  permissible,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed  frankly,  “I  think 
it  is.  Uncle  Seth.  Certainly,  if  he 
blocked  you  and  rendered  your  timber 
valueless,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  you 
have  the  opportunity  you  should  not 
block  him — and  render  his  timber  value¬ 
less.’^ 

The  Colonel  banged  the  table  with  his 
fist  so  heartily  that  the  silver  fairly 
leaped.  “Spoken  like  a  man!”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  have  the  opportunity  and 
am  proceeding  to  impress  the  Cardi¬ 
gans  with  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  every  dog  must  have  his  day. 
When  Cardigan’s  contract  \^ith  our 
road  for  hauling  his  logs  expires  next 
year,  I  am  not  going  to  renew  it — at 
least  not  until  I  have  forced  him  to 
make_  me  the  concessions  I  desire,  and 
certainly  not  at  the  present  ruinous 
freight-rate.” 

“Then,”  Said  Shirley  eagerly,  ^‘if 
you  got  a  right  of  way  through  his 
Valley  of  the  Giants,  you  would  renew 
the  contract  he  has  with  you  for  the 
hauling  of  his  logs,  would  you  not?” 

“I  would  have  before  young  Cardi¬ 
gan  raised  such  Hades  that  day  in  the 
logging-camp,  before  old  Cardigan 


sold  his  Valley  of  the  Giants  to  another 
burglar — and  before  I  had  evidence 
that  neither  of  the  _  Cardigans  knows' 
enough  about  managing  a  sawmill  and 
selling  lumber  to  guarantee  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  and  pay  the  interest  on  their 
bonded  and  floating  indebtedness. 
Shirley,  I  bought  those  bonds  for  you 
because  I  thought  old  Cardigan  knew 
his  business  and  would  make  the  bonds 
worth  par.  Instead,  the  Cardigan 
Company  is  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy;  the  bonds  I  purchased  for 
you  are  now  worth  less  than  I  paid  for 

them,  and  by  next  year  the  Cardigans 
will  default  on  the  interest. 

“So  I’m  going  to  sit  tight  and  decline 
to  have  business  dealings  with  the 
Cardigans.  When  their  hauling  con¬ 
tract  expires,  I  shall  not  renew  it;  so 
they  will  automatically  go  out  of  the 
lumber  business  and  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver;  and  since  you  are  the  largest 
individual  stockholder,  I,  representing 
you  and  a  number  of  minor  bondhold¬ 
ers,  will  dominate  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  bondholders  when  they 
meet  to  consider  what  shall  be  done 
when  the  Cardigans  default.  I  shall 
then  have  myself  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber 
Company,  and  see  for  myself  whether 
or  no  there  is  a  possibility  of  working 
it  out  of  the  jam  it  is  in  and  saving  you 
a  loss  on  your  bonds. 

MUST  pursue  this  course,  my  dear, 

i  in  justice  to  you  and  the  other 
bondholders.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
find  the  situation  hopeless  I  shall  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  bank  that  the  property- 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  to  reimburse  the  bondholders. 
Of  course,”  he  hastened  to  add,  “if  the 
property  sells  for  more  than  the  cor¬ 
poration  owes  such  excess  will  then 
in  due  course  be  turned  over  to  the 
Cardigans.” 

“Is  it  likely  to  do  this?”  Shirley 
queried  anxiously. 

“It  is  possible,  but  scarcely  prob-‘ 
able,”  he  answered  dryly.  “I  ha-\ie  in 
mind,  under  those  circumstances,  bid¬ 
ding  the  property  in  and  merging  it 
with  our  holdings.” 

“But  what  will  the  Cardigans  do 

then.  Uncle  Seth?” 

“Well,  long  before  the  necessity 
arises,  the  old  man  will  have  been 
gathered  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham; 
and  young  Cardigan  can  then  go  to 
work  for  a  living.” 

“Would  you  give  him  employment. 
Uncle  Seth?” 

“I  would  not.  Do  you  think  I’m 
crazy,  Shirley?  Remember,  my  dear, 
there  is  no  sentiment  in  business.” 

“I  think  I  understand.  Uncle  Seth — 
with  the  exception  of  what  effect  the 
building  of  the  N.  C.  0.  has  upon  your 
plans.” 

“Item  two,”  he  challenged,  and  ticked 
it  off  on  his  middle  finger.  “The  Cardi¬ 
gan  Redwood  Lumber  Company  owns 
two  fine  bodies  of  redwood  timber 
widely  separated — one  to  the  south  in 
the  San  Hedrin  watershed,  at  present 
practically  valueless  because  inacces¬ 
sible,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of 
Sequoia,  immediately  adjoining  our 
holdings  in  To-wnship  Nine  and  valu¬ 
able  because  of  its  accessibility.”  He 
paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  her 
smilingly.  “The  logging  railroad  of 
our  corporation,  the  Laguna  Grande 
Lumber  Company,  makes  it  accessible. 
Now,  while  the  building  of  the  N.  C.  0. 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  county 
in  general,  we  can  get  along  without  it 
because  it  doesn’t  help  us  out  particu¬ 
larly.  We  already  have  a  railroad  run¬ 
ning  from  our  timber  to  tidewater.” 

“I  think  I  understand.  Uncle  Seth. 

{Continued  on  page  203) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  “THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS” 

'T^HE  struggle  between  old  John  Cardigan,  pioneer  in  the  redwoods 
country,  and  Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  rival  operator,  has  centered 
around  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  Cardigan’s  favorite  grove  which  block’s 
the  Colonel’s  holdings. 

It  seems  as  though  the  feud  has  descended  to  young  Cardigan  and 
the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley  Sumner.  But  the  latter,  angered  by  her 
uncle’s  unscrupulous  methods  secretly  buys  the  Valley,  planning  to 
force  peace.  She  does  not  know  that  Bryce  is  about  to  parallel 
Pennington’s  logging  road,  as  a  last  desperate  measure  to  save  the 
Cardigan  fortunes. 
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PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  Wo  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Fattory ;  374  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


\Wrlte  for  thigamaz^ 
I  bool*  NOW  1  •  a' 

I  postcara  oop^I^arnhowyoucaii 
I  master  the  most  vicious  and  ferocious 
I  ^  hoars  time.  See  how  bis' 

-  -----  -  -  .  traininffandre-seliii 
id  **orner7**  horses,! 
cooiK  leiis  eii  BDoutthe  famous  Beerr 
I  pystem  of  bre^fn?  end  tralnlnR  horses— I 
toesystem  ^^tis  puaranteed  to  break  any 
horse  of  its  bad  habits  forever*  Leamrishft 

BEEBY  SCHOOLOF  HORSEMANSHIP  ' 

Dept.  163  Pleasant  Hill,  OW# 


Sand  N* 
Money 


Send  No 
Monoy 


Sl-Pc.'ffGiven 

Simply  send  name  and  address.  Merely 

Give  Away  12  Beantiful  Art  Pictures 

with  12  boxes  of  our  Famous  White  Cloverine  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25o  each  and  w'e  will  send  you 
this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  artistically  decorated  with 
clusters  of  roses,  foliage  and  green  leaves  in  their 
natural  colors,  according  to  offer  in  our  Big  Premium 
Catalogue  which  you  receive  with  Salve.  Millions  use 
Cloverine  for  Chapped  Face  and  Lips,  Bums,  Cuts. 
Our  Plan  Easiest  and  Squarest.  Write  quick  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  salve.  Our  28th  year.  We  are  reliable. 
Agents  make  big  money  in  commissions. 

WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Dept. 0-146,  TYRONE,  PA. 


HANDEE  WRENCH 


HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1.00 
Agents  wanted  in  all  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


BitcKes 
f^ferraces 


GRADE  ROADS,  BUILD  DYKES,  LEVEES  witb^ 

Farm  Ditcher, 
Terraeer,  Gradtr 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  in  anj  soil.  Makes  V-sbaped  drainage  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  oor  proposition. 
Ownsboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  3S2f  Owensboro,  Ky.mimm 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

^PRUNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  STYLES  &  SIZES 
Allshears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices, 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^03  so.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Sell  Tire*  and  Tubes 

We  want  a  man  with  a  car  in 
^ery  open  territory  to  sell 
Tires  and  Tubes  at  lowest 
pnees  possible  on  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  Sell  on  salary  and 

•’'pense  basis  or  straight  commission 
basis  with  liberal  weekly  draw- 
account. 


.  .  WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY. 

and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran- 
Y  Iftij  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
*507,  Springfield,  lllmoh. 

When  writing-  to  advertisers  please 
naention  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Two -Stage  Amplifier 

Increasing  The  Sensitiveness  of  the  Detector  Set 


Now  that  many  read¬ 
ers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  have  their  single-tube 
regenerative  receivers  in  operation,  re¬ 
quests  have  come  in  for  a  suitable  two- 
stage  amplifier  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  them.  The  amplifier  described 
this  week  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
tube  receiver  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  February  3,  but  to  any  other 
form  of  commercial  or  home-made  one- 
tube  receiver. 

What  will  such  an  amplifier  do  for  a 
receiving  outfit?  Will  it  increase  the 
receiving  distance?  No,  not  very  much, 
but  it  will  greatly  increase  the  strength 
of  signals  which  can  already  be  heard 
with  the  detector  tube  alone.  If  a  faint 
whisper  can  now  be  picked  up  on  the 
detector  tube  from  station  PWX,  let 
us  say,  the  amplifier  will  bring  up  the 
volume  so  that  it  may  be  heard  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  receivers,  and  where 
signals  are  strong  on  the  detector  alone, 
a  loud  speaker  may  be  used  to  enable 
the  whole  family  to  “listen  in”  to¬ 
gether.  Or  the  phonograph  may  be 
pressed  into  with  the  regular  head¬ 
phones  and  a  phonograph-radio  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  tone  arm  so  that  a  large¬ 


By  BRAINARD  FOOTE  posts  at  the  right  end 

of  the  amplifier.  Those 
at  the  left  side  are  for  the  loud  speaker. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  mount  the 
transformers  on  the  wooden  base  to 
which  the  panel  is  attached,  and  this 
same  procedure  may  be  followed  with 
the  tube  sockets.  The  left  jack,  or  that 
one  used  for  the  second  stage  of  ampli¬ 
fication,  is  marked  “I”  and  “0,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  inside  and  outside  springs. 
A  double  jack  has  four  springs,  the  in¬ 
side  springs  of  the  first  two  jacks  are 
connected  to  the  primary  windings  of 
the  transformers.  On  the  diagram  will 
be  found  the  proper  transformer  con¬ 
nections.  Some  transformers  are  not 
marked  as  is  there  indicated.  In  such 
cases,  Pi  and  P2  will  be  shown  as  P  and 
B;  while  Si  and  B2  are  stamped  G 
and  F. 

Mounting  the  Parts 

It  is  best  to  mount  all  the  parts  se¬ 
curely  on  the  panel  before  any  wiring 
is  done,  although  if  desired,  the  parts 
may  be  placed  on  a  board  and  connected 
up  in  that  manner.  All  joints  except 
those  beneath  binding  posts  should 
well  soldered.  Parts  should  not  be 


Diagram  of  a  two-stage  amplifier  to  attach  to  the  regenerative  set 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  February  3 


sized  room  may  be  filled  with  music. 

When  dance  music  is  broadcast,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  novelty  is  provided  for  family  and 
friends  in  the  form  of  a  “radio”  dance. 
Some  find  headphones  irksome,  and  will 
appreciate  the  freedom  where  an  ampli¬ 
fier  and  loud  speaker  are  put  into  use. 

Parts  Needed 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  ampli¬ 
fier,  all  told,  will  be  about  $35.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  parts  will  be  mounted 
on  a  panel,  the  apparatus  needed  is  as 
follows : 

2  tube  sockets. 

2  rheostats. 

3  double-circuit  jacks. 

2  Audio  Frequency  transformers. 

8  binding  posts. 

5  lengths  bus  wire  for  connections. 

1  panel,  bard  rubber  or  bakelite, 
about  7  X 12  inches. 

2  amplifier  tubes. 

1  45- volt  “B”  battery. 

The  transformers  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  amplifier, 
and  should  cost  about  four  dollars 
each.  WD-:J1  tubes,  if  available,  may 
be  used  for  the  amplifier,  and  in  that 
case  special  sockets  will  be  needed,  or 
the  standard  socket,  used  with  a  WD-11 
adapter.  Results  will  not  be  quite  so 
loud  as  with  Radiotron  tubes,  however. 
Standard  tubes  _may  be  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  an  amplifier  for  a  set  in  which 
WD-11  tube  is  the  detector.  In  that 
case  both  “A”  and  “B”  batteries  are 
separate,  though  where  the  detector  is 
a  6-volt  tube  as  well,  the  same  “A,”  or 
6-volt  storage  battery,  is  used  for  both. 
The  “B”  battery  is  separate. 

Explaining  the  Diagram 

In  the  figure  is  shown  a  pictorial 
view  of  an  amplifier  as  it  would  appear 
from  behind  the  panel.  Three  double¬ 
circuit  phone  jacks  are  used,  and  the 
connections  from  the  binding  posts  of 
the  receiving  set  now  used  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  headset  are  made  to  the  two 


crowded,  and  the  two  transformers 
should  be  mounted  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  to  minimize  chances  for 
holding  due  to  induction  between  their 
windings.  The  lead  wire  from  the  grid 
of  the  socket  to  the  transformer  should 
be  extremely  short,  an  inch  or  two. 

After  the  connections  to  the  “A”  and 
“B”  batteries  have  been  made,  and  the 
tubes  lighted,  the  rheostats  should  be 
turned  on  far  enough  to  light  the  tubes 
with  fair  brilliancy  in  the  case  of 
Radiotrons,  and  with  a  dull  red  glow 
for  WD-11  tubes.  Proper  brilliancy  is 
indicated  by  a  bell-like  ringing  sound 
in  the  phones  when  the  tube  is  tapped 
lightly  with  the  finger.  The  phones 
may  be  plugged  into  the  first  jack,  when 
the  detector  alone  is  in  use,  and  the  set 
tuned  in  the  usual  manner.  Then  the 
first  stage  may  be  added,  and  perhaps 
a  slight  readjustment  will  be  necessary. 
The  leads  to  the  tuning  portion  of  the 
set  should  be  reversed  as  a  trial  and 
left  in  the  best  position. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  202) 

When  Cardigan’s  _  hauling  contract 
with  our  road  expires,  his  timber  in 
Township  Nine  will  depreciate  because 
it  will  no  longer  be  accessible,  while 
our  timber,  being  still  accessible,  re¬ 
tains  its  value.” 

“Exactly.  And  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  Shirley,  I  do  not  want  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  timber  in  Township  Nine  given 
back  its  value  through  the  N.  C.  0. 
If  that  road  is  not  built,  Cardigan’s 
timber  in  Township  Nine  will  be  val¬ 
uable  to  us,  but  not  to  another  living 
soul.  Moreover,  the  Trinidad  Redwood 
Timber  Company  has  a  raft  of  fine  tim¬ 
ber  still  farther  north,  and  if  this  in¬ 
fernal  N.  C.  0.  isn’t  built,  we’ll  be 
enabled  to  buy  that  timber  pretty  cheap 
one  of  these  bright  days,  too.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


Make  Your  Own 
Radio  Sets 

Variometer  ...  $2.50 

Varicoupler  -  •  •  .  2.50 

Socket  V.  T.  •  •  •  .25 

Rheostat  •  «  •  .  .25 

Papier  Condenser  >  >  .15 

Variable  Condenser— 

23-PIate  ...  1.65 

43-PIate  »  •  •  •  2.00 

Acme  Transformer  »  «  3.75 

2000-ohm— 

Murdock  Phone  -  -  3.50 

Baldwin  Phone  •  -  10.00 

FREE  CATALOG 
Write  to  Dept.  B 

DAVID  KIUOCH  COMPANY 

57  MURRAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GREATEST 

WALLPAPER 

BARGAINS  wMeWQRLD 

AS  LOV/ASJ^,^ 


Wall  Papers 

Before  buying  Wall  Papers  be  sure  to 
get  your  copy  of  our  1923-24  catalogue. 
Write  today — it  will  save  you  real  money 
and  show  you  our  exclusive  line  of  papers 
that  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere- 

Factory- to -You  Prices 

4c,  Sc,  6c,  7c,  8c,  9c,  lOc  and  up  to  35c 
The  Guarantee  of  the  World’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House  Protects  You. 
Over  450,000  Satisfied  Ctistotners 
Window  Shades,  Sanhas,  Brushes,  Tools,  Paints 
and  Varnishes  at,  FaAory  Prices 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Comany 

Dept.  D,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  100  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


WITTE 

LOG  SAW 


NEyif 

IMPROVEO 


Steady  running— Faat 
cutting— Practical- 
Durable.  A  Powerful 
Throttling  Governor  En¬ 
gine — N  on-SpillW  ater  Hop¬ 
per-Lever  Control  of  saw. 

Tree  Saw  parts  extra.  Abet- 
torrigatalowerprice.  Send 
for  FREE  Catalog  today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1806  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1806  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
1806  Fremont  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


From  Pittnborffb  S107« 
At  Sim  ESranclsco  $128* 


/'DAlIIPli  Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries, 
leKIlyyl'K  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
xJiaVf  If  Ula  Grapes.  Asparagus, Rhubarb.  Trees— 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Pippers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  booklet  howto  grow  everything  from  the  nursery. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept  E.  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY — DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  thatPf«a»«, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties; 

Oantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates*  and  waterproof  liningrs*  Catalog  Freo^ 
V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Tree*, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 


ALLEN  NUBSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE 


GE.NEVA,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  Horsey"  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry- 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifibrd  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  No.l 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Currants,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Roses,  Vines,  etc.  SEND  FOR  FREE  cAtALOG. 
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Buys  this 


Not  Portable 

5-Room  House 

You  can  buy  all  the  materials  tor  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  save  four  profits  on  the 
lumber,  mill  work,  hardware  and  labor. 

n068 

for  this 

Seven 
Room 
House 

Not  Portable 

This  sturdy  two-story  Ihome  contains  big  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch, 
three  bed-rooms*  bath  and  closets.  A  complete 
home. 

This  Dutch  Colonial 

Twelve  Rooms  $1932 


This  handsome  home  contains  living-room  14x26 
feet,  library,  hall,  dining-room,  pantry,  kitehen, 
four  bed- rooms,  sewing- room,  bath  and  live  closets. 

ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 

Ail  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  Aladdin  System  (not  port¬ 
able).  Proved  savings  of  over  IS*  waste  in  lumber 
and  up  to  3(k  saving  on  labor,  Aladdin  Homes 
built  everywhere.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Million  Dollar  Corporation  Guaranty 

Prices  Quoted  include  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  win¬ 
dows;  doors,  w'oodwotk,  glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath  and  roofing.  Complete  drawings  and 
instructions.  Many  styles  to  choose  from. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for  money¬ 
saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  819. 

,  BAY  CITY. 
'•»  MICHIGAN 

Also  Mill*  and  Office*  at  Wifaniogton,  Nortli 
Carolina;  Portland,  Oregon:  and 
Toronto,  Canada 


The  ALADDIN  CO 


J 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Uce 

Amazing  Discovery  Keeps  Hens 
and  Chicks  Free  From 
All  Vermin 


Few  Drops  in  Drinking  Water  Does 
It  —  No  Dusting,  Spraying 
Or  Greasing 

Sickly,  lice-in- 
fested  Hens  can¬ 
not  lay  or  have 
good  hatches.  Ver 
min  sap  the  very 
life  and  strength 
of  hens  and  baby 
chicks. 

Lice,  Mites.  Ticks  and 
other  pests  positively 
will  not  stay  on  fowls 
where  Imperial  Lice 
and  Mite  Remedy  Is 
used  occasionally  in 
drinking  water.  Guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  affect 
eggs  or  flesh  of  fowls  in  any  way.  Also  a  fPlendld 
tonic  and  blood  purifier.  Costs  but  a  trifle,  on 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

White  Diarrhea  Remedy  Free 

At  last  a  sure  treatment  for  this  dread  disease. 
No  muss.  No  fuss.  Comes  in  condensed  tablet  fonn  to 
be  dropped  occasionally  in  chicks  drinking  ^ter.  Raise 
every  chick  hatched.  Economical  to  use.  Be  prepared. 
These  remedies  should  always  be  on  hand. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  your  name  and  address 
to  Imperial  Laboratories,  Dept.  3o80,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
for  one  regular,  full  size  $1.00  bottle  of  Imperial  Lice 
and  Mite  Remedy  (double  strength),  and  they  will  In¬ 
clude  free  of  cost,  a  regular  $1.00  box  of  Imperial  mite 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  Pay  pistman  only  $1.00  and  few 
cents  postage  on  arrival.  Your  $1.00  refunded  any  time 
in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSA,M 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Reaforea  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hiur 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


The  Story  of  a  Busy  Woman’s  Garden 

Sheba  Childs  Hargreaves  Tells  How  It  Was  Planned  and  How  It  Grew 


To  be  happy  I  must  have  flowers 
about  me,  but  my  days  are  full; 
there  is  no  time  to  give  to  blooms  which 
require  constant  petting,  so  I  have 
finally  settled  on  a  definite  flower- 
garden  policy.  My  plan  is  simplicity 
itself.  I  have  chosen  a  plot  of  ground 
20  X  40  feet  in  a  location  handy  to  my 
kitchen  door,  where  I  can  slip  out  in 
odd  moments  to  weed  or  hoe.  The 
flowers  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the 
kitchen  windows  and  on  warm  days 
the  spicy  fragrance  floats  in  and  light¬ 
ens  my  labor  wonderfully. 

I  prevailed  upon  friend  husband  to 
spade  in  a  lavish  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure, 
and  to  put  the  plot 
in  first-class  shape 
for  me,  so  that  the 
later  labor  would 
^  as  light  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  was 
done  in  the  fall, 
when  a  few  of  the 
hardier  plants 
were  set  in  place. 

In  the  spring  the 
plot  was  deeply 
spaded  again. 

I  had  two  well- 
defined  aims  in 
view  —  to  grow 
only  flowers  which 
could  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a 
maximum  amount 
of  bloom  for  a 
minimum  amount 
of  labor,  and  to  al¬ 
ternate  varieties 
so  that  from  early 
spring  until  the 
first  killing  frost 
my  garden  would 
be  a  riot  of  bloom. 

I  love  wild  colors 
in  a  garden,  so  did 
not  labor  much 
over  a  color  scheme 
beyond  planting 
yellows  and  reds  and  hard  blues  far 
enough  apart  to  keep  the  peace. 

Plan  Flower  Grouping  Carefully 

I  made  my  garden  first  on  paper, 
grouping  the  plants  in  regard  to  their 
cultural  requirements  as  well  as  ^  to 
their  time  of  blooming.  The  planting 
was  done  in  straight  rows  three  feet 
apart  across  the  plot,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  family  could  run  the  wheel  hoe 
through  it  when  he  was  cultivating  the 
vegetable  garden  and  thus  relieve  me 
of  the  hard  handwork  which  is  made 
necessary  by  irregular  mass  planting. 

My  selection  was  confined  mainlj^  to 
hardy  perennials,  with  a  few  quick¬ 
growing  annuals  for  fillers.  First,  I 
set  a  border  of  old-fashioned  sweet 
June  pinks  all  the  way  around — they 
were  in  white  and  two  shades  of  pink. 
They  were  for  fragrance — ^mignonette 
and  sweet  allysum  were  depended  upon 
when  the  pinks  were  not  in  bloom.  I 
love  smelly  things  in  a  garden,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers  have  been  improved  in 
size  and  color  at  the  expense  of  fra¬ 
grance. 

It  was  necessary  to  group  the  flowers 
which  take  a  good,  long  rest  after 
blooming,  so  that  they  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  water  during  the  summer.  Iris, 
daffodils  and  Candidum  lilies  were 
placed  together.  The  iris  came  first, 
alternating  with  rows  of  daffodils  cho¬ 
sen  to  run  the  gamut  of  color  and  to 
bloom  as  long  as  it  was  “open  season” 
for  daffodils.  The  iris  were  ecstacies 
of  color  during  their  season,  and 
through  the  summer  their  sword-like 
leaves  were  pleasing  both  in  the  garden 
and  for  (Cutting  for  foliage. 

My  Madonna  or  Candidum  lilies  came 
next— they  are  my  choicest  possessions ; 
I  have  40  large,  fat  bulbs— think  of 
owning  40  Madonna  lilies  5  they  repre¬ 
sent  some  ten  years  of  lily  conserva¬ 
tion  and  thrift.  I  set  the  bulbs  ten 
inches  apart,  with  18  inches  between 
rows.  They  were  a  delight  during 
their  two  weeks  of  bloom,  but  had  to 
be  cut  down  and  allowed  to  rest  imme¬ 
diately  after-  this  barren  spot  was 
not  pleasing,  but  this  concession  has  to 
be  made  to  lilies;  they  separate  and 
grow  thin  and  spindling  if  given  water 
after  they  bloom. 


Farther  along  in  the  plot  I  have  a 
few  bulbs  of  the  lilium  auratum,  the 
sacred  lily  of  Japan,  sometimes  known 
as  the  gold-banded  lily;  it,  together 
with  lilium  rubrum,  is  a  late  summer 
bloomer,  and  so  requires  constant  culti¬ 
vation  and  plenty  of  water.  I  am 
planning  to  buy  more  lilies  with  my 
cigar  money. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am  an 
ultra-modem  woman  trying  to  break 
myself  of  the  smoking  habit.  I  have 
never  smoked,  neither  do  I  intend  to 
begin,  but  my  life  partner  indulges, 
and  I  hold  that  I  have  a  right  to  spend 
as  much  money  foolishly  as  he  does,  so 


I  class  my  indulgences  in  choice  flow¬ 
ers  as  “cigar  money.” 

The  hybridizer  has  done  such  good 
work  that  the  choice  of  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
blooming  season  has  been  extended  and 
the  colors  so  enriched  that  they  fill  the 
gardener  with  delight.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  hollyhocks — I  raise  single 
and  double  ones  in  my  plot  in  whites, 
reds,  pinks  and  yellows.  Delphiniums 
are  just  old-fashioned  larkspurs  which 
the  plant  wizard  has  put  into  perennial 
form.  I  grow  them  easily  from  seed, 
though  the  hybrids  do  not  always  come 
true;  they  are  lovely  in  color,  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  the  deepest  blue. 
Often  the  stalks  are  six  feet  high,  and 
if  cut  back  so  that  seed  does  not  form, 
they  bloom  all  summer.  Delphiniums 


“Where  Lovely  Lilies  Lean” 

A  group  of  sturdy  blooms  which  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  constant  care 
they  have  received 


will  not  tolerate  any  root  division,  but 
they  will  last  three  or  four  seasons.  T 
fertilize  mine  with  coal  ashes  and 
mulch  them  with  straw,  which  is 
spaded  in  the  spring.  Well-rotted  cow 
manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  all  the 
perennials,  though  some  of  them  like 
a  good  handful  of  bone  meal  worked 
into  the  roots  each  spring. 

Old-Fashioned  Standbys  Included 

I  have  quantities  of  daisy-like  per¬ 
ennials — double  English  daisi^,  dor- 
onicum,  coreopsis  and  giallardia,  each 
in  its  season.  These  flowers  require 
very  little  care,  but  must  be  divided 

often  to  keep  them 
bn  the  “reserva¬ 
tion.”  By  alternat¬ 
ing  the  rows  of  this 
type  of  perennials 
with  those  which 
are  strictly  sum¬ 
mer  bloomers  my 
garden  was  never 
“dog-eared”  or 
shabby  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

Snapdragons  are 
lovely  with  their 
soft  pastel  shades; 
they  grow  easily 
and  last  two  or 
three  years  if  they 
do  not  winter-kill. 
The  hardy  flox  are 
also  a  delight.  Then 
there  are  the  per¬ 
son  i  a  1  Campanu- 
las  in  different 
colors  and  forms. 
Of  course,  I  have 
Oriental  p  0  p  p  ies. 
The  different  vari- 
eties  must  be 
planted  apart, 
coming  as  they 
grow  in  flaming 
scarlet,  vivid 
orange  and  soft- 
shell  pink.  Ane¬ 
mone  Japonica  is  also  a  favorite  of 
mine — both  white  and  pink. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all 
the  flowers  I  grew  last  season ;  it  ended 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  the  chrysan¬ 
themums  which  had-  been  set  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  rows  all  oyer  the  plot. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  hard-hearted  in 
the  matter  of  separating  clumps,  if  the 
rows  are  to  be  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  wheel  hoe,  otherwise  one  has  an 
African  jungle  to  contend  with  in  a 
few  years.  But  the  divided  clumps 
can  always  be  traded  to  advantage 
with  other  flower  lovers,  though  there 
is  one  rule  to  be  borne  in  mind— do 
not  take  roots  of  flowers  unless  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are  getting,  for 
choice  varieties  take  no  more  room  than 
inferior  ones,  but  they  raise  the  garden 
high  above  the  level  of  the  common¬ 
place.  _ 

GKOWING  SALVIA  PLANTS 

We  all  like  salvias.  We  can  get  them 
in  small  pots  at  the  greenhouses,  butthey 
are  a  little  costly  if  we  want  very 
many.  We  can  just  as  well  grow  a 
supply  from  seeds  by  starting  them 
early  in  a  box,  and  they  will  make  finer 
plants  than  those  we  can  buy.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  florist’s  root  cut¬ 
tings,  which  never  'make  as  pretty 
plants  as  the  well-grown  seedlings, 
though  they  begin  blooming  when  a 
few  inches  high,  while  the  seedling 
plant  will  be  a  large,  bushy  plant  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  bloom. 

I  have  grown  several  of  the  finer 
sorts,  I  like  Drooping  Spikes  because 
of  the  peculiar  droop  to  the  tips,  but 
Bonfire  is  equally  pretty.  There  are 
varieties  with  leaves  spotted  witn 
white,  but  I  never  cared  for  them- 
Plant  the  seeds  early  in  a  box  of  sou 
that  has  been  heated  to  kill  weed  seeds, 
for  they  are  rather  slow  to  germinate. 
Set  fresh  seeds  from  a  reliable  house, 
for  you  will  not  stand  much  chance 
of  getting  good  seeds  otherwise. 
ample  room  to  develop  and  keep  them 
growing  without  much  check,  and  yn 
will  have  plants  ready  to  set  when  th 
weather  is  warm  enough.  They  ar 
heat  lovers,  and  should  not  be  set  out¬ 
side  until  settled  warm  weather.--’ 
Rachael  Rae. 


A  riot  of  color  makes  this  corner  of  the  garden  a  delight  to  the  eye  all 

through  the  blooming  season 
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85  Pound  Standard 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same! 

“  I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you." 

Geo.  Webber. 
Hookstown.  Pa. 

(Used  with  permission) 


LayYbixr  Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Do  it  in  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate* 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Ai^roved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 

Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  IS  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


Paul; 


cement  ,  _  _  __ 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  CMcago,  Kansas  City,  St 
York,  Pa. ;  Southern,  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La. 
ptt  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrlteto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept,  c- 1 

Montgomeiy  6 

^it3^SiLPBi*l^ort\V^pthJPortlaridj0^ 


Color  Your  Butter 


^‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  I 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  meets  all  StatO  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless. 

Well*  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
J  99  prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 

riCl©  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 

back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
Send  for  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 

p  nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

Latalog  40  fittinffs.  J.M.SEIDEWBERG CO.,Inc 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  Sth  Aves.  N,  Y.  C 


Hill’s  acts  at  once 

Checks  Colds  in  24  Hours 

the  first  sign  of  a  cold  take  Hills  6s 
Bromide  t^uininc.  Quick,  to  act^afestl 


'  and  mo^  de 
I  headache  ati 

Ircmc^ 

^  known.! 

^w.h.hillV 

kCOMRWl 

.DETROIT  ^ 

Askior 


Hills  Bixjmide  Qumme 


hASHlIGHT 

G 
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OR  CHOICE  WATCH, 

CAMERA  OR  RIFLE 

forsellini;  only40  packs 
asstd.  Vegetable  Seeds  at 
per  large  pack.  Easy  to 
sell.  EARN  BIG  MONEY  or  premiums.  We 
trust  you  with  seeds  until  sold.  Address; 

SEED  COMPANY 


Send 


No  Mooef 


Keep  Your  Promises! 

Jean  Howard  Recalls  Bitter  Experiences 


RECENT  little  verse  in  the  “A. 
A.”  touched  a  chord  of-  memory  in 
my  own  experience.  The  lines  ran: 

“Son’s  pig — and  daddy’s  sow, 

Son’s  calf — and  daddy’s  cow.” 

In  my  case  it  was  “daughter’s”  pig, 
calf,  colt,  etc.  When  the  little  runt 
pigs,  too  weak  to  fight  for  their  share, 
or  the  orphans  or  those  disowned  were 
found,  it  was  “Daughter,  take  care  of 
that  little  animal,  and  if  you  raise  it 
you  may  have  it.” 

Oh!  the  joy  of  ownership  to  a  child! 
How  gladly  I  would  arise  during  the 
night  to  warm  milk  for  the  little  pork¬ 
ers  !  And  the  rows  of  corn  and  beds  of 
garden  truck  I  needed  for  the  crisp 
and  much  relished  “pusley”  and  other 
greens  so  succulent  to  piggies’  taste; 
and  the  numerous  trips  to  the  woods 
for  luscious  acorns!  How  proud  I  was 
when  the  one-time  scrawny  runt 
claimed  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
family  by  tipping  the  scales  at  several 
hundred  pounds! 

And  then — ^the  things  that  try  a 
child’s  faith  and  innocent  confidence  in 
all  humanity!  “Well,  daughter,  your 
pig  is  the  biggest  and  fattest,  so  we 
will  butcher  it.” 

Broken  Promises  Mean  Heartaches 

If  parents  could  realize,  even  in  part, 
a  child’s  feelings  at  such  a  time,  there 
would  be  fewer  heartaches  and  disap¬ 
pointments  that  leave  scars  for  many 
long  years.  Ever  since  I  had  under¬ 
stood  money,  I  had  wanted  my  own 
bank  account  so  I  could  write  my  own 
checks.  But  now — where  were  all 


those  nice,  useful  things  which  were  to 
have  been  purchased  with  the  money 
brought  by  that  big  fat  pet?  Instead 
of  going  proudly  to  the  local  bank  to 
deposit  the  returns  it  was  a  sorrowful 
trip  to  the  woods  (nature’s  healer  of 
heartaches),  to  be  out  of  sight  and 
sound  when  the  killing  took  place. 

And  the  little  calf — that  my  childish 
heart  dreamed  of  as  the  foundation  of 
a  future  herd, — ^where  was  it?  Driven 
to  market  with  Dad’s  and  the  proceeds 
lumped  in  with  his  for  the  purchase  of 
new  machinery.  And  at  sight  of  my 
tears  it  was  always  “Never  mind, 
daughter.  I’ll  give  you  another  one 
some  day,  and  you  can  do  as  you  please 
with  it.” 

And  the  orphan  colt  I  raised  “by 
hand”  and  loved  as  a  dear  chum  that 
he  was?  It  went  the  same  way  to  swell 
the  ache  of  a  child’s  trusting  heart — 
and  father’s  bank  account  as  well.  Par¬ 
ents,  do  realize  that  your  boy  and  your 
girl  love  to  feel  that  they  really  own 
things  thus  given  them — animals  which 
would  otherwise  have  died  but  for  their 
care  and  attention!  I  can  testify  (and 
I  do  not  stand  alone)  that  the  scars 
thus  caused  remain  long  in  a  childish 
heart,  while  faith  is  lost  in  those  who 
should  be  nearest  and  dearest. 

Teach  your  children  the  art  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  thus  earned  in  some  useful 
way,  and  let  them  learn  early  to  rely 
upon  their  own  judgment — and  upon 
your  promisee!  You  will  have  finer, 
more  self-reliant  sons  and  daughters, 
and  proud  of  the  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  by  which  their  parents  niade 
their  success  and  character  possible. 


THREE  STYLES  FOR  DIFFERENT  HOURS  OF  THE  DAY 


An  out-and-out  apron,  an  in-between  house  dress  and  a  smart  frock  for 
more  formal  wear  this  week,  suggest  the  proper  apparel  for  any  time  of 
the  day.  Best  of  all,  they  are  equally  smart  and  not  at  all  hard  to  make. 
Try  them  and  see ! 


If  you  are  fussy  about  the 
kind  of  dress  you  wear 
about  the  house,  you  will 
like  this  attractive  and 
practical  style.  It  may  be 
made  as  the  popular  cover¬ 
all  which  completely  pro¬ 
tects  the  garment  under¬ 
neath,  or  if  you  like,  it  is 
equally  suitable  as  a  house 
dress.  Made  of  printed  "per¬ 
cale  at  15c.  per  yard,  with 
binding  for  trimming  at 
20c.  a  piece  (6  yards  in  a 
piece)  ;  this  garment  would 
cost  abo,ut  70c.  Any  ama¬ 
teur  home  dressmaker  could 
make  it  in  an  afternoon. 

No.  1560  is  cut  in  sizes 
36,  40,  44  and  48  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  SYs  yards  36-inch 
material  with  3  yards  bind¬ 
ing.  Price  12c.  stamps  or 
coin;  (stamps  preferred). 


A  touch  of  daintiness  in 
the  embroidery  motive,  ap¬ 
plied  to  waist  and  pockets, 
sets  this  apron  apart  ^rom 
its  more  prosaic  fellows  as 
rather  smart  and  pretty.  Yet 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
as  a  more  commonplace 
one.  Doesn’t  the  family 
which  sees  you  so  often  in 
the  kitchen  deserve  to  see 
you  wear  a  becoming, 
graceful  style  for  your 
work-a-day  clothes? 

No.  1435  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yards  36-inch  material 
with  6  yards  binding.  Price 
12c.  stamps  or  coin. 
Transfer  pattern  No. 
622 — In  blue  only — 12c. 


Of  Chinese  origin  are  the 
wide  sleeves  that  narrow 
at  the  elbow  of  this  smart, 
new  frock,  patterns  for 
which  are  obtainable  in 
sizes  16  years,  36  and  38 
inches  bust  measure.  To 
make  the  dress  with  the 
pleated  flounces  in  the  36- 
inch  size  will  require  IVs 
yards  40-lnch  material. 
With  gathered  flounces,  of 
course,  less  material  Is  re¬ 
quired.  Pattern  12c. 
stamps  or  coin.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  with  the  side 
front  and  side  back.  The 
dress  is  made  to  close  on 
the  left  shoulder. 

Crepe  de  Chine  and  satin- 
faced  Canton  crepe  are  good 
choices  of  material  for  No. 
1664. 


From  A  to  Z  in  home 
(Jressmaking !  Our 
Spring  Book  of  Fashions 

is  just  about  as  useful  a  catalogue  as  you  could  imagine.  Put  it  on  your  sew¬ 
ing  table  beside  your  work  basket;  you  will  find  it  thumbed  and  studied 
every  day.  Not  just  pictures  of  patterns — though  there  are  plenty  of  them 
— but  sewing  lessons,  embroidery  designs,  pictures  of  the  dresses  made  up, 
advice  in  choosing  colors  and  lines — every  possible  question  of  the  home- 
dressmaker  is  answered  briefiy  and  clearly. 

It's  only  10  cents.  That  seems  a  bargain,  and  it  is.  Add  the  amount  to 
your  pattern  order,  and  after  looking  over  your  order  to  be  sure  you  have 
sizes,  numbers  and  your  address  right,  mail  it  to  Fashion  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting-  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Stove  for  a  Dime 


A  handy,  sheet  steel 
folding  stove.  Folds  flat. 
Weighs  8  ounces.  Great 
for  cooking,heating  water^ 
warming  baby’s  milk,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  uses. 


SaTiH  10/*  ad  to 

OCllU  XUC  SternoCorp.. 

Dept. FI,  9  East  37th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  this  sample  stove 
will  be  sent  prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned  Heat 

The  Daily  Fuel  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  roofing,  pulleys, 
belting  and  machine  tools.  We 
save  money  by  cutting  out  in- 
between  profit  and  bookkeeping. 
You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

810  Broad  St.  Utica  N.  Y 


Toilet  Set  GTVEW 


Ivory-finish  brush,  comb 
mirror,  etc.  in  handsome  box 
all  given  for  selling  only  30 
cards  of  best  Dress  Snap- 
Fasteners  at  10c  per  card. 
Easily  sold.  Get  sample  lot 
today.  Send  no  money.  Ws 
trust  you. 

Amarican  Spaclalty  Co. 
Box  19  aT  l.anoaatar,Pa. 


GLADIOLUS! 

ladioli  f 

ucti^s 


I  BULB  FREE, Wonderful  kind 
kwill  bloom  m  pot  in  housi 
n  I  — ™ ^For  garden,  also  Color  Bool 
75  Named  Gladioli  for  4c  postage.  Marvelous  Colors.  Ful 

trowing  instructi^s.  Colonial  Gardens,  Orlando,  Florid. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MEANING  OF  MARKET 
QUOTATIONS 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

ONE  of  the  readers  of  this  page  re¬ 
cently  asked  just  what  the  wholesale 
prices  quoted  here  mean.  “How  can 
the  farmer  judge  from  them  what  the 
price  should  be  f.  o.  b.  his  shipping 
point?”  All  the  wholesale  quotations^  on 
this  page  represent  prices  paid  to  origi¬ 
nal  receivers,  by  jobbers,  retailers  or 
other  wholesale  dealers.  On  commis¬ 
sion  sales  the  returns  to  the  shipper 
are  these  jprices  minus  freight,  cartage 
and  commission.  Such  charges  as  an 
inspection  fee  for  examination  of 
dressed  meat  by  the  health  department 
are  usually  deducted  from  the  returns. 

To  compare  these  New  York  market 
prices  with  your  local  shipping  point 
prices,  find  out  the  freight  rate  from 
your  local  agent,  then  deduct  from  the 
price  quoted,  the  freight  on  that  quan¬ 
tity,  the  customary  commission  charge 
and  customary  loading  charges  at  your 
end.  Cartage  is  not  a  large  factor  per 
unit.  The  usual  commission  on  eggs 
and  poultry  is  5  per  cent,  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  10  per  cent,  on  hay  $1.50  @ 
$2  per  ton.  With  hay  you  do  not  have 
cartage  to  pay  but  frequently  have  de¬ 
murrage  or  storage. 

CABBAGE  REACHES  $55 

No  one  could  have  foretold  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  rise  in  prices  of  state  old  crop, 
white  cabbage  in  the  last  month.  Last 
week  a  few  sales  of  fancy.  White  Dan¬ 
ish  were  made  at  New  York  at  $52  @ 
$55  per  ton  wholesale  and  on  February 
21  the  best  old  crop  Danish  variety  sold 
mostly  at  $50,  with  ordinary  quality  at 
$45  @  $48.  Shipments  of  Southern 
cabbage  continue  light  and  demand  is 
extraordinarily  active.  The  difficulty 
of  shipping  cabbage  during  the  severe 
weather  without  freezing  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  in  reducing  supplies^  and 
sending  the  market  up.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  those  farmers  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  get  their  cabbage  to 
market  safely  while  the  cold  weather 
continues,  will  get  higher  prices  than 
are  likely  later. 

POTATO  PRICES  TREND  UPWARD 

Potatoes  sold  at  higher  levels  at  New 
York,  due  to  a  good  deal  of  frosted 
stock.  There  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  fancy.  Long  Island’s,  South  Side, 
touched  the  high  point  for  the  season 
$1.25  per  bushel  to  the  farmer.  Since 
there  are  a  few  cars  yet  xmsold,  this 
price  is  likely  to  hold  firm  or  go  even 
higher. 

“States”  due  to  cold  weather  have 
not  been  coming  in  freely  and  the  car- 
lot  market  in  New  York  City  has  held 
about  $1.30  cwt.  delivered  for  the  best 
bulk,  sacked,  150-lbs.  from  $1.90  @  $2, 
carlots,  depending  upon  quality.  The 
jobbing  trade  has  paid  from  $2,25  @ 
$2.35  for  fancy,  poorer  stock  much 
lower,  some  $1.75. 

APPLE  MARKET  MORE  ACTIVE 

Owing  to  comparatively  light  supplies 
from  Hudson  River  Valley^  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  more  active  demand, 
the  market  for  barreled  apples  advanced 
just  before  Washington’s  Birthday. 
Fruit  of  fancy  quality  large  size  in 
good  condition  and  free  from  frost  sold 
very  readily. 

Buyers  have  fought  for  the  privilege 
of  paying  $14  @  $15  per  barrel  for 
fancy  graded  McIntosh  in  the  last  two 
weeks.  Baldwins,  A  grade  2%  in.  sold 
February  21,  at  $4.76  @$5  per  barrel, 
for  best,  $5.25  @  $5.50  for  fancy,  and 
$4.25  @  $4.50  for  ordinary.  Best  Bald¬ 
wins  a  year  ago  sold  at  $7.25  @  $8. 
Greenings  on  February  21,  1923,  sold  at 
$4.50  @  $5.50,  mostly  $5  @  $5.25  for 
best  quality,  whereas  at  this  time  last 
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185  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 
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year  A  grade  Greenings  of  fair  quality 
brought  $11.50  per  barrel. 

EGG  RESERVE  STOCKS  LOW 

Moderate  arrivals  of  eggs  on  the  New 
York  market  in  late  February  main¬ 
tained  a  good  tone  to  the  egg  market, 
offerings  clearing  rapidly.  The  promise 
for  egg  arrivals  in  the  closing  days  of 
February  and  early  March  was  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  gossip  among  the 
traders.  The  reserve  stocks  of  eggs  are 
nearly  used  up  in  anticipation  of  heavy 
spring  arrivals. 

At  New  York,  nearby  hennery  whites, 
extra  fancy,  uncandled,  brought  48  @ 
50c  per  dozen,  other  nearby  extra 
fancy,  whites,  locally  candled,  50c, 
extra,  46  @  47c,  extra  firsts,  44  @  45c, 


firsts,  42^4  @)  4314  c,  pullets,  39  @  40c, 
extra  fancy  hennery  browns  from  New 
Jersey,  47  @  48c,  other  extra  browns, 
45  @  46c.  As  a  matter  of  comparison. 
Pacific  Coast  extra  whites,  sold  on  the 
same  market  at  45  @  46c  per  dozen, 
extra  firsts,  43%  @  44%c. 

BUTTER  PRICES  HOLD  STEADY 

The  higher  grades  of  fresh  creamery 
butter  at  New  York,  sold  at  steady 
prices;  even  some  of  the  lower  grades 
were  relatively  firm.  Finest  New  York 
State  dairy  butter,  brought  50  %c  per 
lb,  good  to  prime,  48  @  50c,  common  to 
fair,  42  @  4714c.  Fresh  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  highest  score,  sold  at  6114  @  52c, 
92  score,  50%  (S)  51c,  firsts,  49  (S)  5014  c. 

FIRMER  TONE  ON  FANCY  CHEESE 

With  supply  no  larger  than  demanded 
for  absorption  by  the  market.  New 
York  State  whole  milk  cheese  was  firm 
at  28%  @  29c  per  lb,  for  special,  28c 
for  average  run.  Fair  to  good  whole 
milk  flats,  sold  at  26  @27c  per  lb. 
Wisconsin  whole  milk  twins,  held, 
brought  27  %c,  fresh  Daisies,  2614  (§> 
26  %c.  New  York  State  skims,  21%  @ 
22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  STEADY 

The  third  week  in  February  showed 
some  improvement  in  the  dressed  poul¬ 
try  trade,  possibly  due  to  the  holiday 
on  February  22.  Prices  were  steady, 
except  on  large  size  fowls,  which  were 
in  relatively  heavy  supply.  New  York 
State  and  nearby  dry  picked  fowls  by 
the  bbl,  6  lbs  and  over,  sold  at  31  @ 
32c  per  lb,  4  lbs  30c;  3%  lbs  and  under, 
24  @  29c,  dry  picked  roasting  chickens, 
medium  weights,  32  (g)  86c. 

Live  poultry  receipts  were  irregular 
causing  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
market  prices,  sometimes  of  as  much  as 
2c  per  lb.  on  succeeding  days. 

CHOICE  DRESSED  MEATS  HIGHER 

At  New  York,  country  dressed  veals 
sold  well  on  a  firm  market:  prices  1 
cent  higher  than  in  mid-February. 
Choice  veal  calves  went  at  25  @  26c  per 
Ib.  prime,  22  @  23c,  fair  to  good,  18  @ 


21c.  Best  hot  house  lambs,  brought 
$10  @  $14  per  carcass;  30  and  60  lb.  pigs 
sold  at  14  @  16c  per  lb,  heavier  weights 
much  lower. 

HAY  TEMPORARILY  SCARCE 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  supplies  of  hay 
still  on  hand  in  the  country,  the  New 
YoVk  market  was  practically  cleaned 
out  of  unsold  stocks  at  all  terminals 
last  week  and  prices  went  still  higher. 
On  February  20,  there  was  only  one  car 
received  at  33rd  Street.  The  embargo 
and  permit  restrictions  of  the  railroads 
cut  off  shipping  and  advanced  the 
market,  but  it  is  likely  that  as  usual  by 
the  time  the  shipper  who  hears  of  these 
prices  gets  his  hay  to  the  market,  it 
will  be  over  supplied  again  and  prices 


down.  The  best  time  for  shipping  hay 
to  New  York,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
be  between  now  and  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Hudson  and  canals. 

STEERS  MEET  FAIR  DEMAND 

At  New  York,  beef  animals  were  in 
fair  demand,  prices  continuing  steady. 
Good  steers  all  sold  at  $9.75  per  cwt, 
medium  grades,  $1  @  $1.65  lower,  med- 
ium_  to  choice  bulls  went  at  $5  @  $6.50, 
choice  cows  up  to  $5.50.  One  group  of 
Pa.  steers  weighing  1,273  each  brought 
$9.75  per  cwt.  Market  on  calves  was 
active  and  strong  with  good  to  choice 
veals,  going  at  $13.60  @  $17.  Some 
irregularity  existed  in  the  hog  market. 
Prices  uneven.  Medium  to  light  weight 
animals  were  quoted  at  $9.25  (S)  9.35  per 
cwt,  pigs,  $9.15  @  $9.25,  heavy  animals, 
$8.76  @  $9. 

Little  change  was  recorded  in  the 
sheep  market.  Wethers  sold  at,  $4.60 
cwt,  with  some  fancy  animals  going  as 
high  as  $7.60.  Lambs  of  the  better  sort, 
brought  $16.25  @  $16.50. 

FEEDS  HOLD  FIRM 

The  Buffalo  feed  market  was  less 
active  last  week,  but  prices  held  firm, 
with  some  further  advances  in  mill 
feeds.  Quotations  on  carlots  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo  in  100-lb.  sacks,  Feb.  21,  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $46.50@47  per  ton  :  Cottonseed 
meal  36,  $48.50@49  ;  Oil  meal  33%-34%,  $51 
@51.50  ;  Dried  brewers’  grains,  $49@50  ;  Stand¬ 
ard  spring  bran,  $34.75@35  ;  Hard  winter  bran, 
$35.25@35.50 ;  Choice  flour  middlings,  $37@ 
37.50;  White  hominy,  $34.80@35.30 ;  Feed 
grains,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  per  bu.  No.  2  yellow 
corn,  85c ;  No.  2  white  oats,  53c ;  barley,  80@ 
82c;  rye,  76@78c. 

GRAIN  MARKET  FEVERISH 

Prices  of  grains  fluctuated  up  and 
down  in  the  most  feverish  manner  last 
week,  as  first  “bulls,”  then  “bears,”  held 
sway  but  the  future  trading  did  affect 
cash  grain  very  much.  Cash  grain  quo¬ 
tations,  February  21,  follow: 

At  New  York  —  Wheat,  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.30%  per  bushel;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  93c; 
oats.  No.  2  white,  57c  :  ordinary,  white,  clipped, 
55@57%c;  rye,  $1.25;  barley,  81@82 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.96@2.25.  At  Chicago  —  Corn,  No. 
2  yellow,  71%e;  oats.  No.  2  white,  46@46%c; 
barley,  64@73c. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  February  23: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts...., . . . 

Firsts . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . . . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  scone) . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . . 

Good  to  prime . . . . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


New  York 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample. . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting. . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . .  . . . 

Live  Stock  (cents  .per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . . 


U.  S.  Grades 
$25@26 
23@24 
19@20 
25@26 
26@27 
15@17 


28e 

26c 

26c 

15@16c 


14%@16 

4@4% 

9%@12% 

3y2@5y2 

9 


Buffalo 


48@50 

50 

44@46 

44@45 

42%  @43% 

42%  @45 

41@42 

44@46 

39@43 

41@42 

39%@40 

41@42 

51%  @52 

55@66 

50%@51 

53@54 

50@51 

43@48 

Phlla. 

'”41% 

'”46 


61 


Old  Grade  standards 
$20@21  $19@21 

.  17@18 


29@30c 

26@28c 

22@24c 

17@18c 


12%  @17 
4%@5y2 
12%  @15% 
7@8 
9 


20 

15@i6 


28@29c, 

’25@28c 

18@19c 


PUKE  BBED 


There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  InBaby  Chicks 
Order  Now — Avoid  Disappointment 


There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  InBahy  Chicks 
Order  Now — Avoid  Disappointment 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

•'hicks 

S.  C.  Leghorns  >  715 

White  and  Black  C 

$9.00 

$17.00 

S.  C.  Leghorns  ; 

Brown  and  Buff  | 

i  $5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Barred  Rocks  ' 

Rhode  Island  >  •>:  en 

Reds,  S.  C.  or  R.  C.  f 

$10.50 

$20.00 

White  Wyandottes  ; 
White  Rocks 

'  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Anconas  1 

BlackMtoorcas  i  tg.SO 

Buff  Orpingtons  f  ^ 

$12.50 

$24.00 

Light  Brahmas 
Famous  Marcy’s  l 

$10.00 

1 

$19.00 

$35.00 

Jersey  Black  j 

Giants  ' 

'  $14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

ON  ORDERS  OF  500  to  1,000  of  one  variety 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED 


Whether  your  order  Is  big  or  small  It  will  have  the 
same  careful  attention.  Safe  arrival  of  ■  full  count 
guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Immediate 
Delivery.  Catalog  on  Request. 

April  Chicks  Ic  lower.  May  Chicks  2c  lower.  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  3c  lower. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  big,  fluffy,  lively  kind — THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— PROM  PER¬ 
SONALLY  SUPERVISED  and  CULLED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  In  one  of  the  most 
modem  hatcheries  In  the  country. 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  50,  $8;  100,  $15; 
500,  $72.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 
WHITE  WTANDOTTES,  50,  $8.50;  100, 
$16;  500,  $77.60.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12;  500,  $60.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  them  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 


CHICKS 


IVhite  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Our  stock  Is  scientifically 
culled  by  experts  and  headed  by  large  vigorous  males. 
Assuring  you  Strong,  Healthy,  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks — that 
will  live  and  grow.  Real  Money  Makers.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Low’est  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

STERLING  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Mich. 


GILLEHE^S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Get  a  brooder  free  of  charge  by  getting 
your  chick*  from  Gillette’s 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS . $25.00 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS . 23.00 

BARRED  ROCKS . 22.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES . 25.00 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  18.00 

We  are  now  giving  away  a  free  brooder.  Get  your  order 
right  in,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer. 
GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

SlfHWFO  FR'^  ‘‘THOR-O-BRED” 
JtnTTLULLlV  J  BABY  CHICKS 

"Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  BtiH 
Orpingtons,  12c  and  up.  Write  for 
free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  that  make  profits 

strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
y-  »  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buffi 
)  Orpingtons  and  Anconas.  100%  live  delivery 
‘  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 

culars,  also  price  list  on  request.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Bluffton,  0. 

”  BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Better,  stronger,  with  plenty  of  "pep”: 

C  A  chicks  easier  to  raise.  That’s  the  kind  you 
J  have  been  looking  for;  that’s  the  kind  out 
ir  system  produces.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn 
how  it  is  done.  Write  to-day  for  free  new 
Bulletin  C. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  3. 

TURKEYS  $7.00 

GEESE  $4.50  DUCKS  $2.00 

Buy  direct.  Free  catalog. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  SELLERS VILLE,  PA, 

Prom  good  selected  heavy-laylngl 
M  14  1 1  K  ^  flocks  of  Rooks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,] 
Anconas,  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Right  prices.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  4.  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  .^ril 
Chicks,  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  June,  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa- 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks 

Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Dogs.  Stock,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa- _ 

CA  DDrirnC  Moat  Profitable  pure-kred 

04  OlVCiEiL'd  Northern  raised  chickens, 

ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  e^s,  incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  30tb.  year.  Largest 
Large  valuable  pouUry  book  and  catalog  tree* 

R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO..  Box  822,  Mankato^Minm 

BARRON  STRAIN  WHITE  lEGHORNS, 

pullets.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. _ ..rTn 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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baby  chicks 


Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  producein. 


THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 


Twelve  popular  hree<ls  of  best  thorohred 
stuck  ohtainahle,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  hy  parcei  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Kockles  and  guarantee  U-'i%  .safe 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day.  for 

Smith's  standard  Catalog— FREE 

Reg.U.S.l’at.Ott. 


the  smith  standard  company 


Boston.  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelnhia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III-.  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Memher  International  Itahy  Cliick  .Xssociation) 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


From  Select,  Hogan  tested.  Flocks 
on  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
handled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
Chicks.  Heavy  I.,ayers. 

PRICES,  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG- 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS,  50,  $7.50; 
100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  50,  $8.50;  100,$16;  500,  $75. 

light  and  shipp'ed  right.  Postpaid, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Refer- 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular 
Horst  &  Uoek,  Box  S,  Zeeland,  Michigan- 
20  hours  from  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  lUack  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  cliicks  from  tlie  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 


Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  I’ostiniid,  full 
live  delhery  guaranteed.  Hurt'  Orpiiiglons, 
Wii.  and  ,Sil.  WyamloUes,  50,  Sli.i.'i;  100,  $1S. 
Harred  aijd  Wh.  Koek.s,  S,  ami  It.  I'.  Heds; 
JlimiiTas,  50,  $,S.25;  100.  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Hroll- 
ers,  5U,  $7.25;  lOO.  $14.  Wli.,  Itr.  and  HiilY  l.egtiorns, 

50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  olf;  1,000,  10%  olT.  Heady  Febru¬ 
ary  20th.  Free  catalog.  Jlemher  1.  15.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Frum  carefully  selected  to  lay  Hocks  In 
liAltltEl).  WHITE  and  BIFF  BOOKS, 
WHITE  and  OOEOE.V  XVVA.XOtm’ES, 
BLAl'K  .MlNOltl'AS,  BFFF  OKPING- 
TONS.  S.  C.  and  It.  V.  BEDS,  ANCOX.XS, 
IMIITE,  BitOW.X.  BLAl'K  and  BIFF 
LElillOItN.s,  and  .Xssorted  for  Broiler.s.  l*ro- 
duced  liy  men  of  many  years'  experience  who  know  how  to 
hatcli  giiod,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  ami 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


300,000  CHICKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
SHEPPARD'S  Famous  Strain  ANCON.AS,  .'lO, 
.$7;  lUU,  $13;  5UU,  $(!U.  BARRED  ROCKS. 
R.  ami  S.  C.  REDS.  5U,  $H.5U;  lUU,  $16;  5UU. 
$75.  I.UIIU  urilcrs  at  5UU  rate.  RHODE 

^  ISLAND  WHITES.  160.  $1S;  206.  $3.5.  Post¬ 
paid.  full  live,  delivery  guaranleetl.  .Strong, 
vIkuious  Cliicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order  right 
from  this  ad.  WE  SATISFY  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

Catalog  free.  Itcference,  Holland  City  State  Bank, 


KNOLL’S  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  HOLLAND.  MKJH. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  liigh  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  PriCso  reasonable. 

histructive  Catalog  and  pi-ices  free  on  request. _ 

quality  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 


The  chicks  you  raise  will  he  the  hen  that  lays.  Strong, 
ocalthy  cliix  from  free-range,  bred  to  lay  hens. 

„  „  ,  BUEEl)  Per  UIO  500  1,000 

»  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg ...  .$14.00  $07.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

I’arcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20''.'  bool.s 
Older.  CRESTWOOD  FARM,  Box  A.  Schaetferstown,  Pa. 


HiGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


hare-bred,  vigorou.s chicks tliat  Hveandgrow.  From  free- 
i,,'??®-  Hogun-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  bred 
111  them.  .  - 


Per  100 

506 

KWO 

11,  BuiT  IjRglioriis  $15 

$72 

$146 

I.  Beds,  Anconas  $18 

$85 

$106 

{;!*"eil,Hock,s,  K.  u 

j|  "te.lhicks,  BIk,  Minor<-as  $-20  $9,5  $1KI 

linlr  .  r  special  delixery  parcel  post  prepaid, 

uw.  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed,  105  books  order 
■in.v  week  after  Feb.  1. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


1923  Chicks 


Wli.,  Br,,  and  Bulf  Leghorns. 
100,  $13;  r>00.  $60;  Barred  Bocks, 
Anconas.  Ked.s,  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Bulf 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Bocks.  Minorcas.  Wii. 
Wyandottes.  11X1,  $16:  .500  $75.  Asf.irted. 
mixed,  50,  $6;  lllO,  $11:  500,  $.50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  11X1®  live 
delivery  gnaranteeil.  Iteference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Ciroidar. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


tom  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


the  WOBLD'.S  BE.^tT  LAYEB.S.  BABl'  t'Hll'KS. 

. _ ^°AVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


From  Kuu^iielecteti  lipavy  layiujr  Hookw  of 
V-»lv.O  '  Mim>r(-a4  ami  Leir.  Hi;cht 


guava  nti-cil.  Haul;  Hi-f- 
HATCHEEY  LIVERPOOL.  PA. 


ff'CKSi;™ 

live  delivery 


:  Low  pi-i,.,,e  O  TTT'kig.  White  and  Brown  1, eg 
’  hums.  Aneon-'.s  Catalog  free 

livery.  BOS  HATCH'  Michigan,  R.  2. 


CHICKS 


ENGLISH 


KERLIN 

QUALITY 

AMERICAN 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  grand  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Purebred  Stock 


Wliltf*  anri  Hrown  Leghorns 
Buff  ami  Black  Leghorns  -  -  .  -  -  13,00 
AiicoJiaa  -  --  --  --  - 
Miimnas  -------- 

Klunle  Islam)  Kei]s  .  -  .  . 

Barret)  Koeks  -  --  --  --  --  -  15. ou 

Buff  ami  Wlrite  Jhieks  -  -  - 
Wliile  aiM)  Si)ver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Huff  Orpingtons  16, 00 

LanKshans  ------- 

Hraiinias  - 

All  atiKoluteli  first  class^  pure  Itred  stot'k.  Hroiiipt  shlpnients 
made,  filuil  urtlei'M  to 

J.  KREUCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


100 

50 

25 

-  -  $13.00 

$7.00 

$3.70 

-  -  13,00 

7. 00 

8.76 

-  -  14  00 

7.50 

4.00 

8.00 

4. 25 

-  -  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

-  -  15.00 

H.QO 

4.25 

8.50 

4.50 

1  -  1 G  00 

8.50 

4.50 

-  -  16,00 

8.50 

4.50 

-  -  u.oo 

9.50 

5.00 

-  -  20.00 

10  50 

5.50 

400,000  CHICKS 


B,ig,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 


kept  lieavy  l.iying  hens.  WUPl'E,  BBOWN, 
A-  BUFF  l.EGHOBNS,  56.  $7;  IIW,  $13:  .'XI6. 


.$6'2,;50.  BABBEl)  A  WHl'IK  BOCKS,  S  ( 
it  B.  C.  BEDS.  ANCONAS.  r4l,  $S;  106.  $],'• 
rxiO,  $7‘2.,'>6.  WIlI'l'K  WVANDOl'TES.  .'Xl,  $s.,''x)- 
KKJ.  .$16:  51X1.  $77.,'X).  lU  EF  GBPlNG  roNS, 
SILWEB  WVANUO'l'l’ES,  rxj.  $9.,'>6;  166,  $1S:  rxXl  $67.56. 
PUS  l'PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Ml.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


Husky 
I  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  ill  S.  C.  W.  I/eghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P.  Ruvka,  Sent  postpaid.  lOIX^ 
live  delivciy  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stork.  lllustratetl  circular  "ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  "  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

BABY^HICKS 

4.  A  I  We  ship  anywlier 
f  |-  .r  Ichargcs  and  guara 

L.-f'."  ,  S  Barred  White  at 


bI-K'c 


here  and  pay  parcel  post 
guarantee  9599  safe  arrival, 
and  Buff  Bocks,  B.  I. 
Beds;  Wliltc,  Brown  ami  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Xiiiiorcas; 
-Vneonas;  Wliite  ami  Buff  Orpingtons; 
[Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  I’rompt  deliveries. 


GRAY.  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 


Chicks  -Breeders— Eggs 


S.  C.  Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS-Our  19th  Season 


Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties. 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  I’ostpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


New  Washington,  Ohio 


C  from  heavy  laying 
tlocksthat  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyun- 
dottes,  Bocks,  l.eghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  .\l  i  iiorcas,  and  Beds.  A  Beal 
IlATCHEliT — not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  >our  name  for  descriiitive 
printed  matter  and  right  prices. 
I’ostpaid.  IUO'4-  live  deli  very  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 


STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


500,000  CHICKS 


BEST  B  K  E  E  D  S  -  Lowe.st  I’rices. 
Hatclied  by  e.xpert.s  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  ciistomhrs 
everywhere.  166  per  cent,  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  lavers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  i\.  month’s  Feed  FRF.K.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,'  Box  A5  Gambler,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  (’.  W.  Legliorns,  Barreii  Bock.s,  ami  B.  I.  Beds, 
15  cents  each  ami  up.  liatclies  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  tree. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER.  Box  40,  filizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  r. Wliite  laeshonis  a  Rpeclally, 
Dpop  a  capfi  for  my  olroular  am) 
prices.  H.  FISHP:k,  Milfon), N.  J. 


ANCONAS  1; 


'iickvrcls,  $3.00  eacli ;  two  fur  $5.00. 
ullels.  $3.00  each  ;  nice  ones.  Order  iooii 
or  write.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

3  Passwords  to  Profits 


Before  you  Iniy,  it  is  well  to  make  oarefiil’ note  of  these  important 
3  passwords  to  profits  —  llillpot  Quality  Chieks.  (duality  alone  is 
comparative  — Hillpot  Quality  means  superlative  quality. 


LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


Hlllimt  Idnallty  C’hleks  are  l>!g.  sturdy  yoiingster.s.  full  of  fluflfv 
activity,  each  true  to  lireed  and  true  to  its  purpose  of  making  your 
poultry-keeping  extruordinarly  prolitahle. 


Illustrated  1923  Catalogue — FREE 


With  fiiio  color  plates  of  leading  breeds  and  plenty  of  other  valuable 
ifornuitioii  and  hints.  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere 


poultry  infoi  iiititiixit  aim  r>m>vvN  now  we  snip  CIl 

within  12(10  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Uembtr  Inletnatioul  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


m 


BUY  HUBERS 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepmd — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  ns  your 


order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
g-ive  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


North  High  St.,  FOSTORJA,  OHIO 


■I 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Q 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 


Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first.  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS-$13  to  $16  per  100  and  UP 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


.  50 

100 

300 

500 

$16 

$47 

$78 

$15 

$43 

$72 

$13 

$38 

$63 

Varieties  Prices  on 

BufT&  White  Wyandottes  &  BnffRocks . .  $9 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  O.  Reds.  Anconas  . $8 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRlbCT  FROM 
THIS  AD,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 
Kirkersvilie  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  D  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


$11  Per  Hundred  and  Up 

CHICKS 


From  Selected.  Pure  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  range.  First  Hati  h  off  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th.  173,006  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  160^  Live  Delivery  fi  iiarniileetl.  Postpaid. 

'VARIETIES . Prices  on .  60  _ 100 _ 300  _ 600 

White  &  Silver  Wyan  ,  White  Orpingtons  Jt  Black  .Minorcas . $9..50 . $18 . $.52 . SiC, 

White  A-  Bulf  Uocks . . . .  8..50 .  16  46  75 

li.arreil  Bocks.  K.  Ji  S.  C.  Beds.  Anconas,  ic  Black  l.eghorns .  8.00 .  L5 .  44 .  72 

White  and  Brown  i.eghorns .  ’i.uo .  13 .  38 .  62 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots .  11 .  3:4 . 5,5 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  500.  Get  our  19‘23  Catalog.  Iteference,  Atlieus  National  Bank 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS 


From  Hogan  tested,  free  range  breeders,  mated  with  large,  vigorous  males.  Our  plant  is 
a  modern  65  acre  poultry  farm,  with  10  years’  careful  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 

VVonderfu!  winter  layers.  Winners  at  leading  shows.  F'locks  are  M.  A.  C.  Inspected. 

Hig,  strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  at  following  prices;  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Extra  Select,  $14.60  per  100;  Anconas,  Extra  Select,  $15.30  per  100.  Select 
Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100:  Anconas,  $13  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door,  full  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  Special  discount  on  orders  booked  now.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  get  them 
when  you  want  them.  Also  breeding  stock  and  special  mating  Chicks.  Get  our  catalog  at  once.  Ref.  2  banks. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  28 


ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Can  furnish 
Pure  P>red  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 


from  Heavy  F'gg  f.ayers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  .  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.  H.  FORAY,  R.  2.  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 


Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.W.  l.eghorns,  B.  1.  Beils,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Orp- 
ingtdiis,  Anconas,  Black  .terse, v  Giants,  White  liidluii 
Bunner  Ducks,  $15  per  ilX)  up.  I.ive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Farcel  I’ost  prepaid.  Hatchingeggs,  $8,60  per  106.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  /ealund  Beds.  Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 


A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  (iliieks  left. 
Reduced  prices  lor  May  and  .Tune  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


TIPF  A  IMV’^  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  11  1  .r\ll  1  THAT  LIVE 


THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLIHQS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Select,  Pure  Bred 
Flocks  on  Free  Range. 


White  and  liruwii  I.eglinriis  ami  .Vurotias,  50. 
$7.56;  160,  $14;  566,  $65.  liaricd  B,)i'!;.-,  Reds, 
Xfliioix'as,  56,  $3.56;  166.  $16;  ,560.  $75,  Kxira 
Seleet  from  J*ure-I!red  l''lo(Us.  $2  ner  ilia  lilglier. 
75,066  chicks  weekly.  1‘u.stpaid.  lOllQ.  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  itefereiiee.  Five 
Catalog.  Only  26  hours  to  New  York  ('Ity. 


Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Fn.m  Hagan 

tinted,  wpll-kei»l,  Iieavy  Ih.vIiik  rt.ickK.  Wh.,  Hr., 
uihl  Huff  l^t'KhoriiK,  TO,  |7;  l«0,  .tIMI,  iGS.fiO.  Har. 
K<»cks,  AiiftmaH,  rni,  $7.n0;  !«»,  f,on,  ^67  50. 
Katla,  \V)i.  littokH,  MhiorcHrt,  -^.0,  $K:  100,  $15;  .500, 
$72.60.  Hurt' OrpiijgtuHH,  Wh.  \V,\aii<loifi*K  50.  $9; 
lUO,  $17;  500,  $82. .50.  Mi.Yet),  100,  $11;  .500,  $52.50. 
Poatp^id  Hint  full  Hv(>  (1**liverv  »;iiHrHnteetl.  Onlcr  Irnni  this 
ad.  ALftO  KGGS  FOK  HA'ICIIINU.  Free  (’utalt.K.  hVf.  4  Hankn. 

Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City.  * 


TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES.  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


¥J  A  1)^^  C  ^^^ri’luM)  liy  the  liest  system  of 

1  rl.  1  ij  Iiicuhal  ion,  from  hiy)i  class 

lin-d-to-Iay  st.ick.  Hariv.l  am) 


Butt’  Rocks,  Uetls,  .Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Isc.  fach;  Wliite 
Wyandottes,  22c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Butt  I.eghorn.s,  I.'.c.each; 
broilers,  lOo.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  y2c,  each.  Safe  .lelisery 
guaranteed  by  prepait!  parcel  post 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  cliicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A,  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


/ 


Strawberries? 


You 


Strawberries  and  Cream — Strawberry  Shortcake--^ 
Strawberry  Jam  and  Preserves?  Of  course  you  do* 

Everybody  does. 

Then,  why  not  plant  a  strawberry  garden  of  your  own  this  spring  and 
let  it  yield  enough  big  luscious  berries  fresh  from  the  yines  to  take  care 
of  your  family  needs  and  make  you  a  big  cash  profit  besides? 

Write  today  for  our  big  FREE  Strawberry  Book  and  see  for  yourself  how  thousands 
of  families  are  enjoying  delicious  Kellogg  Strawberries  the  year  ’round  and  many 
are  making  $50.00  to  $150.00  cash  profit  each  year  from  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens. 
This  valuable  book  is  written  by  America’s  foremost  strawberry  grower-gives  his 
secrets  of  producing  the  big  crops  and  big  profits.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors 
and  describes  fully  the  many  world-famed  varieties  of  KELLOGGS  THORO- 
BRED  PLANTS.  Kellogg  Plants  are  not  just  ordinary  plants.  They  are  the 
result  of  over  40  years  of  scientific  selection  and  breeding— the  heaviest  fruiting  and 
most  profitable  plants  grown,  and  often  produce  as  much  as  2  quarts  of  big  red 
berries  per  plant  in  a  single  season. 

New  SSOfOOO  Everbeai-er 

This  wonderful  book  also  tells  about  the  most  remarkable  strawberry  ever  brought  out— Kellogg’s  NEW 
$50,000  ROCKHILL  EVERBEARER.  This  new  “wonder  berry”  which  you  have  been  reading  about 
in  the  newspapers  is  the  King  of  all  Everbearers.  Words  fail  to  convey  its  prolific-  richness  —  producing 
bigger  berries  than  any  other  everbearer  now  in  existence,  excelling  any  Standard  variety  as  an  early 
summer  producer  and  fruiting  heavily  into  November.  Our  big  FREE  Book  tells  all  about  it — Where  it  came 
from — Who  brpught  it — How  long  it  took  to  get  it — Why  it  cost  $50,000 — and  Why  it  was  worth  the  price. 

6  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

Another  very  attractive  feature  in  this  year’s  book  is  the  six  (6)  Spec ’al  Strawberry  Gardens  we  are 
offering  at  Bargain  Prices,  among  which  you  will  find  a  famous  Kellogg  Garden  to  fit  every  need  and 
every  pocket  book.  Now  you  can  join  the  thousands  of  families  who  are  picking  Strawberries  from  early 
—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  summer  until  the  snow  flies  from  Kellogg’s 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  3105.  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  big  new  Strawberry  Book,  Free 
and  postpaid.  (Write  plainly  please) 


Name. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


Town . State . 

NOTE: — If  you  wish  to  order  the  Bargain  Strawberry  Garden 
shown  here,  put  a  check  mark  in  the  square  below,  enclose 
check,  draft  or  money  order  and  the  garden  will  be  delivered  to 
you  at  planting  time. 

Kellogg's  Everbearing  Garden  —  Pride  only  $4.35. 


Strawberry  Gardens  and  making  big  cash 
profits  besides.  One  of  these  special  Low 
Price  Gardens  is  shown  here.  It  is  a  real 
bargain  you  should  not  pass.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement  and  thus  insure 
getting  yours— they  will  go  fast.  Simply  put 
a  check  mark  in  the  coupon  if  you  want  the  garden 
enclose  check,  draft  or  money  order  for  the  amount 
and  it  will  be  delivered  right  to^our  door,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  planting  time. 


This  special  priced  Everbearing  Strawberry  Garden  set 
this  spring  will  give  you  loads  of  big,  delicious,  ripe 
strawberries  this  year  from  mid-summer  right  up  un¬ 
til  heavy  freezing  weather.  Next  year  it  will  yield 
almost  a  continual  crop  of  big  red  beauties  from  early 

June  until  snow  flies.  It  will  supply  your  family  with  strawber¬ 
ries  fresh  from  the  vines  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  --  a 
generous  supply  of  canned  berries,  jam,  preserves  and  jelly  for 
the  winter  and  in  addition,  if  your  family  is  not  too  large,  there 
will  be  a  goodly  quantity  of  big  fancy  berries  left  to  sell  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends.  This  garden  occupies  space  about  20  x  25 
feet  and  consists  of 

200  Progressive 
Everbearing  Plants 

Progressive  is  the  Universal  Everbearer— the  old  reliable  variety 
that  produces  big  crops  in  any  climate  and  all  soils.  The  regular 
list  price  of  this  garden  is  $4.85.  Our  special  reduced  price  only 
$4.35,  delivered.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  in  the  cou¬ 
pon,  enclose  check,  draft  or  money  order  and  garden  will  be 
shipped  to  you  at  planting  time,  all  charges  paid.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  big  new  strawberry  book  containing 
instructions  for  planting.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time. 

Send  for  the  Book 

Whether  you  order  this  Bargain  Strawberry  garden  or  not, 
do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  New  1923  Strawberry  Book— it  is 
absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.  Stop  paying  high  prices  for 
Strawberries  to  eat,  can  or  preserve.  Get  our  book  and  see 
how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  grow  your  own  big  red  berries.  Ju^t  fill 
out  coupon — or  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  do. 
for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE. 


Write 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Company 

Box  3105 
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If  You're  Coin'  to  Ride,  Don't  Drag  Your  Feet! 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1923 


against  breaks  ® 

The  *^US**^  reinforcements 
that  insure  extra  wear 


BACK  OP  THE  HEEL — EUvtn  layers 
of  heavy  duck  and  highest  grade  rub¬ 
ber  make  this  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  whole  boot. 


takes  years  of  experience  to  make  a 
boot  like  that! 

Other  “f/.  S,”  Footwear — all  built  to 
give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  tj.  S.  line.  There  s  the 
U.  S.  Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber 
overshoe — the  U.  S.  lace  Bootee,  a 
rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — 
U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers— all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  trademark  before  you 
buy — the  honor  mark  of  the  oldest 
rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  Ststss  Rubber  Company 


THE  SOLE  —  A  thlCR,  Single 
layer  of  the  finest,  toughest 
high-grade  rubber.  Its  flange 
shape  means  extra  protection 
and  wear.  A  rugged  outside 
foxing  unites  the  sole  and  the 
upper  into  one  solid  piece. 


m  Trade 
y  Mark 


THE  INSTEP — A  boot  has  no  lacing 
in  front,  like  a  shoe,  to  give  as  you 
walk.  Every  mile  you  go,  the  rubber 
bends  and  buckles  900  times.  W e’ve 
put  a  series  of  graduated  reinforcing 
layers  into  the  instep,  combining 
unusual  flexibility  with  surprising 
strength. 


>  u  >  2  * 


i 


I 


American  Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man” — Washington 

Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  Off.  Established  1842 
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The  Handwriting  on  the  Hay  Market  W all 

How  Shall  We  Reorganize  Our  Business  To  Meet  the  Decreased  Demand  ? 


Timothy  hay  has  for  years  been  one 
of  our  best  cash  crops  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  Our  cool  climate, 
abundant  rainfall,  and  natural  grass 
soils  make  this  region  a  great  pasture  and 
hay  region.  The  acreage  of  tillable  land, 
however,  will  support  a  mpch  larger  live¬ 
stock  population  than  our  pastures  will  feed 
through  the  summer,  so  we  normally  raise 
a  surplus  of  hay.  Moreover,  we 
have  at  our  doors  the  great  East¬ 
ern  cities  that  need  our  surplus 
hay  for  their  horses. 

Hay  Is  a  bulky  product.  A  car¬ 
load  ordinarily  contains  only  ten 
or  twelve  tons.  The  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  a  ton  of  hay  even  a  short 
distance  is  very  high  compared 
with  its  value.  For  this  reason 
,hay  cannot  be  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  without  the  freight  eating 
up  the  entire  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Freight  rates  for  many 
years  have  been  a  protective  wall, 
preventing  Western  hay  from 
competing  with  Eastern  hay  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

For  some  years,  just  previous  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  hay  was  one  of  our  best 
cash  crops.  Cost-account  studies  on  farms 
year  after  year  showed  hay  making  a  larger 
profit  per  hour  of  man  labor  than  any  other 
general  farm  crop.  The  one  big  drawback 
to  the  hay  business  was  that  a  farmer  could 
only  make  hay  for  about  six  weeks  out  of 
the  year. 

Now,  for  the  past  few  years  hay  has  been 
low-priced.  Is  this  a  mere  temporary  condi¬ 
tion  or  are  we  faced  with  an  era  of  low- 
priced  hay? 

In  the  winter  of  1911-12  farmers  sold  hay 
up-State  for  $18  per  ton; 
in  1912-13  hay  sold  for 
only  $12  per  ton  on  the 
same  farms.  This  was 
largely  due  to  a  difference 
in  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season,  with  a 
consequent  difference  in 
the  yield  per  acre.  The 
yield  of  hay  per  acre  in 
New  York  in  1911  was 
1.02  tons,  while  in  1912 
it  was  1.25  tons. 

Horses  in  Cities  are 
Decreasing 

Is  our  present  low  hay 
price  the  result  of  a  good 
yield  per  acre,  or  is  there 
something  more  back  of 
it?  A  large  proportion  of 
our  salable  hay  has  al¬ 
ways  gone  to  feed  horses 
cities.  It  is  probably 
this  proportion  of  our  hay 
which  has  fixed  the  price 
of  the  product. 

From  1909  to  1919  the 


By  C.  E.  LADD 

number  of  horses  in  cities  in  New  York  State 
decreased  53  per  cent,  according  to  the  United 
States  Census.  More  than  half  of  the  city 
horses  were  replaced  by  automobiles  or  trucks 
in  this  ten-year  period.  Some  men,  however, 
have  stated  that  the  change  from  horses  to 
trucks  stopped  in  1919,  and  that  since  that 


date  horses  have  increased  in  cities.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  generalize  from  a  few 
observations,  because  we  are  so  liable  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  unusual  rather  than  the  usual  thing. 

The  only  available  figures  to  show  changes 
in  horse  population  since  1919  are  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Health, 
which  makes  a  periodical  census  of  the  horses 
in  that  city.  This  report  indicates  that  horses 
in  New  York  City  decreased  still  further 
from  1919  to  1921.  If  the  same  amount  of 
decrease  took  place  in  the  other  cities,  then 
we  had  only  40  per  cent  as  many  horses  in 
cities  in  1921  as  we  had  in  1909.  This  is  a 
tremendous  change  and  must  result  in  a 
greatly  lessened  demand  for  hay. 


What  are  we  as  hay  producers  going  to  do 
about  it?  Our  hay  market  will  be  good 
again  only  when  the  available  supply  of 
salable  hay  is  decreased  until  it  just  about 
equals  this  lessened  demand.  Shall  we  carry 
along  an  unprofitable  business  year  after 
year,  consoling  ourselves  each  year  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  the  market  will  be  bet¬ 
ter?  Or  shall  we  make  a  reorganization  of 
our  cropping  system  so  as  to 
adjust  supply  to  demand  at  once 
and  get  our  hay  production  on  a 
profitable  basis  again?  The  first 
method  calls  for  a  slow  starving 
out  until  the  final  adjustment 
comes.  The  second  method  calls 
for  an  intelligent  change  in  our 
cropping  system  at  once  which 
should  give  quick  results. 

What  Can  We  Raise  in  Place  of  Hay? 

For  the  general  farmer  who 
has  made  his  hay  sale  only  a 
minor  part  of  his  business,  the 
change  is  comparatively  easy.  A 
slight  increase  in  live  stock  may  use  up  the 
surplus  hay.  A  slight  increase  in  other  cash 
crops  and  a  shortening  of  the  rotation  by 
plowing  up  sod  ground  one  year  earlier  than 
usual  will  make  a  sufficient  change. 

This  period  of  low  hay  prices  should  re¬ 
sult  in  shortening  our  average  rotation  period 
and  should  result  in  a  great  deal  of  poor  hay 
being  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
This  may  result  in  increased  soil  fertility  and 
better  crop  production  per  acre. 

In  northern  New  York,  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  and  in  various  other  sections 
of  the  State  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
heavy  clay  land  which  are  well  adapted  for 
practically  no  crops  except  hay  and  oats.  A 

large  proportion  of  this 
land  is  tillable,  and  the 
permanent  pasture  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  area.  Probably 
the  salable  hay  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  produced  in 
such  regions.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  they 
too  will  need  to  decrease 
their  production  of  hay 
for  sale  and  build  up  some 
other  farm  sale  to  take 
its  place.  Until  the  ad¬ 
justment  in  hay  acreage 
comes,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  these  heavy 
clay  regions  to  shift  their 
type  of  farming  or  else  go 
through  a  period  of  very 
low  profits. 

These  clay  lands  do  not 
have  much  opportunity 
for  change.  About  the 
only  possibility  open  to 
them  is  to  increase  their 
live-stock  enterprises, 
chiefly  dairy  cattle.  This 
{Continued  on  page  215) 


Shall  we  grow  clover  In  place  of  timothy,  raising  more  home-grown  grains  and  proteins  to 

replace  purchased  feeds? 


TABLE  SHOWING  DECREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  HORSES  IN 
CITIES  AND  ON  FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  SINCE  1909 

CENSUS  PERIOD 


Number  of  horses  in  cities  in  New  York  State,  1909 

»  »  »  »  »  1929 

Number  •of  horses  in  New  York  City,  1917  . 

”  ”  ”  ”  1917  .  .  . 

”  ”  ”  ”  1921  .  .  . 

Number  of  horses  on  farms  in  New  York  State.  1909 
«  ”  ”  »  ”  1921 


303,256 

141,648 

108,036 

75,740 

65.126 

717,000 

520,000 
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District  Superintendents  and  the 
School  Bill 

WHY  are  there  several  of  the  school- 
district  superintendents  so  active  in 
their  opposition  to  the  suggestions  for  school 
improvement  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one?  Is  it  because  of  any  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls,  or  because  of  a  selfish 
desire  to  maintain  their  own  jobs? 

There  are  a  large  number  of  sincere  capa¬ 
ble  men  and  women  acting  as  district  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  publicly  state  that  should 
the  educational  interests  of  country  children 
require  a  change  in  school  supervision,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  resign  their  jobs.  The 
schools  will  always  have  need  for  such  men 
and  women.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
superintendent  of  small  ability  and  poorly 
trained,  obtaining  and  holding  his  job  by 
old-fashioned  political  methods.  These  nien 
always  work  hard  to  defeat  progressive 
measures  which  might  put  better  supervisors 
in  their  places  and  give  the  people  more  real 
control  of  their  schools  with  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  better  educational  chance  for  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

It  is  this  class  who  have  been'  using  every 
opportunity  to  circulate  written  matter  and 
to  talk  to  individuals  in  small  groups  in  an 
effort  to  give  rural  people  an  incorrect 
knowledge  of  the  recommendations  for  school 
improvement  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  These  superintendents  have 
been  rather  bold  in  their  efforts  against 
suggested  changes  in  the  school  law  because 
they  have  felt  that  they  had  the  support  of 
two  or  three  men  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  who  are  and  always  have 
been  enemies  of  all  progress,  and  who  desire 
to  continue  to  keep  the  control  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rural-school  patrons.  We  are 


glad  to  say  that  such  men  in  the  department 
are  very  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  that 
the  department  as  a  whole  is  working  hard 
and  well  to  serve  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
minorities  can  make  a  lot  of  noise  and  do  a 
lot  of  damage. 

There  is  much  propaganda  afloat  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposed  school  bill,  contain¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  will  force  school  consolidation. 
Such  statements  are  absolutely  false.  Under 
the  present  systepi,  which  some  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  seem  so  anxious  to  maintain,  they 
and  the  Education  Department  can  force  a 
consolidation  of  any  rural  school  in  the  State, 
and  they  have  done  so  against  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  school  patrons  concerned. 
If  the  proposed  bill  now  in  the  Legislature  is 
passed, , the  boundaries  of  rural  districts  as 
they  are  now  will  remain  the  same  and  can¬ 
not  be  changed  except  by  local  vote. 

Under  the  present  law  the  people  elect 
school  directors  whose  only  function  is  to 
elect  a  district  superintendent  once  in  five 
years.  These  school  directors  have  absolute¬ 
ly  no  control  over  the  superintendent,  and 
he  follows  the  instructions  of  the  Education 
Department  implicitly.  It  is  right  that  in 
educational  functions  the  department  should 
guide,  but  in  matters  of  administration  the 
people  should  have  a  voice.  In  the  proposed 
bill  the  superintendent  will  be  elected,  after 
his  present  term  expires,  by  the  district 
board,  and  will  be  responsible  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  duties  to  that  board  and  through 
it  to  local  school  patrons.  Knowing  this,  can 
you  not  see  the  motive  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  superintendents  who  are  fighting  the 
new  legislation? 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  school  progress 
and  some  sincere  people  are  saying  also  that 
people  are  not  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  If  they  are  not, 
they  never  will  be.  For  three  years  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  has  been  discussed  in  New  York  State. 
At  least  fifteen  hundred  local  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  the  papers  have  been  full  of 
the  subject.  There  never  was  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  had  more  preliminary 
discussion  than  the  present  rural-school  bill. 

While  this  bill  is  long,  there  are,  after  all, 
only  a  few  fundamental  principles  to  keep 
in  mind.  If  you  can  agree  with  these,  de¬ 
tails  can  be  changed  and  worked  out.  First 
among  these  suggestions  incorporated  in  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  is  the  principle  of  local  control  by  school 
patrons.  By  it,  if  you  want  consolidation, 
you  can  have  it.  If  not,  no  one  can  put  it 
over  on  your  district,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  many  other  principles  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  bill  calls  for  better-trained 
country  teachers  and  more  State  aid  to  such 
teachers  and  to  the  rural  schools  that  need  it. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  equalization  of  tax 
rate,  so  that  the  unfair  present  situation 
cannot  exist,  whereby  the  farmers  in  one 
district  pay  from  two  to  twenty  times  as 
much  for  the  same  school  facilities  as  i|  paid 
in  an  adjoining  district. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  what 
the  future  of  the  country  school  is  to  be. 
Will  you  take  the  recommendations  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  containing  a  majority  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  which  has  unselfishly  worked  for 
three  years  for  your  interest  and  for  your 
children,  or  will  you  allow  the  prejudiced 
statements  and  propaganda  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  and  educational  progress  to  de¬ 
feat  it  for  selfish  and  unworthy  reasons? 


No  Price  Fixing  of  Any  Kind 

RESIDENT  HARDING’S  Ship  Subsidy 
Bill  has  been  defeated.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Both  the  National  Grange  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  have  gone  on 
record  opposing  this  plan  of  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  paying  ship  owners  to  operate  their 
vessels. 

Right  along  the  same  line  Senator  Good¬ 
ing  has  introduced  a  bill,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  to  have  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  standardize  the  price  of  wheat  at  $1.75 
per  bushel.  In  other  words,  this  bill  would 
subsidize  the  wheat  growers.  Fortunately, 
it  has  no  chance  of  passing. 

The  bitter  experiences  of  the  war,  and 
since,  ought  to  have  proven  that  there  could 
be  no  interference  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  without  sooner  or  later  bring¬ 
ing  disastrous  results.  Price  fixing  or  any 
other  forms  of  subsidy  do  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  are  un¬ 
economic,  dangerous,  and  in  the  end  will 
cause  more  trouble  than  any  temporary  re¬ 
lief  they  can  produce. 


Hay  as  a  Cash  Crop 

ROFESSOR  LADD,  in  his  article  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue,  has  raised  a  most 
interesting  and  important  question  on  the 
future  of  the  hay  market  in  the  East.  The 
market  for  hay  has  depended  in  the  past 
largely  upon  the  large  number  of  horses  used 
in  the  cities.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  with 
the  partial  elimination  of  the  horse  by  the 
automobile  the  demand  for  market  hay  must 
decrease. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  hay  a 
very  profitable  cash  crop.  Even  where  much 
hay  is  consumed  at  home,  the  few  tons  of 
surplus  high-grade  timothy  have  added  a 
little  welcome  cash  when  it  was  much  needed. 
The  high  freight  rates  have  helped  to  give 
the  Eastern  farmer  an  advantage  over  his 
Western  brother  in  marketing  hay,  but  even 
this  advantage  has  not  offset  the  rapidly 
declining  demand. 

The  question  is :  Shall  we  change  the  farm 
practice  to  find  some  cash  crop  in  the  place 
of  hay,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  This  is  not  a  simple 
problem,  because  if  we  plow  more  to  get  some 
other  cash  crop  we  are  almost  sure  to  create 
unprofitable  surpluses  along  other  lines.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  real  solution  is  to  raise  more  legu- 
minus  hay  instead  of  timothy  for  consump¬ 
tion  on  the  farm,  and  if  any  more  plowing 
is  done  to  raise  more  home-grown  grain  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  so  much  from  the  West. 


State  Votes  for  Coliseum 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
passed  and  Governor  Smith  has  signed 
the  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  Coliseum  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

The  erection  of  the  Coliseum  was  one  of 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  World’s 
Dairy  Congress  for  coming  to  New  York 
State  and  to  Syracuse.  Therefore  farmers 
of  the  East  are  now  assured  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  and  the  World’s  Dairy 
Congress,  which  will  be  the  greatest  dairy 
show  of  its  kind,  is  to  convene  in  the  heart 
of  the  Eastern  dairy  district,  at  Syracuse. 

American  Agriculturist  has  worked  hard 
from  the  first  to  get  this  World  Show  to 
come  to  New  York  State,  believing  that  it 
will  help  to  advance  and  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Eastern  dairy  industry.  We 
are,  therefore,  naturally  pleased  that  its  com¬ 
ing  is  now  assured. 

Work  on  the  Coliseum  is  to  begin  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,,  and  it  will 
be  completed  probably  in  time  for  the  State 
Fair  in  September,  certainly  in  time  for  the 
Dairy  Show,  which  is  to  meet  a  month  later. 
The  building  will  have  a  seating  capacity  ot 
nearly  6,000  persons,  and  it  will  give  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  much-needed  facilities 
for  the  judging  of  cattle,  for  holding  of  ^eat 
cattle  sales,  and  for  great  farm  meetings, 
where  the  people  can  be  seated  under  cover. 
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“We  Are  Living  in  a  New  Era” 

Times  Have  Changed;  Has  The  Church  Been  Growing  With  Them  ? 


A  S  many  opinions  as  there  are  churches 
— that  was  our  first  impression  on 
A-%  reading  the  letters  about  modern 
JL  religion.  Some  letters  which  did 
not  win  prizes  contained  such  excellent  points 
that  we  decided  to  pass  them  on  to  our  read¬ 
ers  for  further  thought  on  the  subject. 

Not  all  the  writers  on  the  country-church 
problem  agree  with  the  subscriber  whose 
comment  on  modern  reading  matter  was  so 
unfavorable.  You  will  remember  that  the 
letter  in  question  spoke  of  the  flood  of  cheap 
modern  literature  as  tending  to  carry  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  away  from  the 


more  substantial  ‘‘old-time”  favorites — ^the 
Bible  especially. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Doll  of  Pennsylvania  raises  a 
point,  however,  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  this  attitude  and  which  we  believe  has  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Speaking  of  the  un¬ 
prepared  and  immature  men  sent  to  be  min¬ 
isters  of  country  churches,  she  writes :  “We 
subscribe  for  some  of  the  highest-priced  lit¬ 
erature  published,  and  we  can  get  better  food 
for  our  minds  in  the  comfort  of  our  own 
home  without  the  trouble  of  going  out  to 
church.  When  we  farmers  are  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  these  men  who 
come  to  teach  and  lead  us, 
how  many  Sundays  will  we 
waste  our  time  listening  to 
a  discourse  that  carries  no 
facts?” 

Automobile  Plays  Its  Part 

Another  thoughtful  com¬ 
ment,  which  shows  that  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  regarded, 
as  w  0  r  k  i  n  g  against  the 
church  in  some  places  have 
another  aspect,  was  made 
by  Elbert  Beebe  of  New 
York.  Many  letters  spoke 
of  the  effect  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  lessening  church 
attendance.  Mr.  Beebe 
pointed  out  that  it  also  en¬ 
larged  the  territory  which 

pastor  could  cover  and 
^oprild  therefore  be  an  as- 
?ot,  if  rightly  appreciated, 
carrying'  out  the  pro¬ 


gram  of  the  church.  “Our  rural  pastors  and 
churches  have  not  adjusted  themselves  to 
new  conditions,”  writes  Mr.  Beebe. 

Claribel  Maye  of  New  York  answers  critics 
who  believe  the  church  should  broaden  its 
social  activities  by  reminding  them  that  the 
church  used  to  be  more  of  a  community  cen¬ 
ter  than  it  is  now. 

“The  country  church  was  once  the  social 
center  of  the  community.  We  did  not  have 
to  build  ‘community  houses,’  for  ouf  gather¬ 
ings  were  connected  with  the  church;  and 
babies  were  taken  and  grew  up  in  church 
ways.  Some  years  ago  they  began  waiting 
until  children  could  ‘understand’  before  tak¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Lord’s  House ;  and  children, 
thinking  it  some  new  amusement,  found  it 
somewhat  dull  and  preferred  something  else. 
So  now  we  have  a  nation  of  pleasure  seekers, 
and  only  a  few  have  stood  by  the  church  and 
its  works.” 

The  Opposite  Opinion 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  opinion  is  that 
of  Jennie  C.  Jones  of  New  York,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  church  is  failing  to  make  it¬ 
self  a  vital  part  of  rural  life:  “The  country 
church  has  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  many 
changes  which  modern  methods  of  living  have 
brought  about  in  the  community  where  it  is 
planted.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Gospel  are  the  same  to-day  as  preached  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  because  principles 
do  not  change,  while  methods  do  change.  We 
are  applying  these  changed  methods  to  our 
agriculture  and  business,  but  running  the 
churches  on  the  same  old  program  used  two 
generations  ago.  The  church  must  enter  in 
our  everyday  life  and  give  something  besides 
theology  and  denominationalism,  in  order  to 
become  a  vital  force  in  present-day  country 
life.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  worth¬ 
while,  helpful  organizations  have  sprung  up, 
there  is  yet  no  better  medium  than  the  church 
through  which  to  interpret  life  and  develop 
a  rural  community  consciousness. 

“Churches  fail  because  they  try  to  save 
themselves  rather  than  the  community.  The 
community-serving  church  will  live;  but  we 
need  ministers  and  leaders  who  are  in  closer 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  rural  life. 
There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  for 
such  training.” 

David  Grayson  says :  “In  this  roaring  age 
of  efficiency  we  do  not  long  support  any  in¬ 
stitution  that  does  not  set  its  claws  deep  into 
our  common  life — and  hang  on.” 

A  note  of  optimism  is  sounded  by  Joseph 
S.  Moss,  a  deacon  in  a  New  York  State 
church,  who  does  not  believe  in  too  sweep¬ 
ing  a  condemnation  of  modern  practices 


or  in  unduly  idealizing  the  “good  old  days.” 
“With  all  due  respect  to  our  forefathers,” 
says  Mr.  Moss,  whose  active  church  experi¬ 
ence  covers  a  period  of  over  fifty  years, 
“they  lived  in  their  time.  Some  of  them 
thought  all  infants  not  baptized  were  lost, 
and  a  good  many  thought  it  was  right  to 
have  liquor.  We  are  living  in  a  new  era.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  Christ’s  words  were  more  fulfilled :  ‘By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.’  ” 

But  the  great  lack  to-day  is  leadership, 
according  to  Mrs.  I.  A.  Vought  of  Pennsyl¬ 


Third  Prize,  Mrs.  Hanna  Payne,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


vania,  who  says :  “People  are  not  less  spirit¬ 
ual  than  in  former  years.”  Echoing  the  cry 
heard  in  other  than  religious  professions, 
Mrs.  Vought  appeals  for  strong,  well-trained, 
broad-minded  men  as  pastors. 

Give  the  Young  People  a  Chance 

“Many  communities  lack  good  leaders.  We 
should  have  a  leader  in  each  church  activity, 
and  not  leave  all  to  one  overworked  leader. 
Give  the  young  a  very  large  place  in  all 
church  activities.  They  put  youth,  vigor,  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  work.  We  need  church 

buildings  which  have  mod¬ 
ern  lighting  plants,  Sun¬ 
day-school  rooms,  social, 
and  rest  rooms.” 

Mrs.  George  Gray  of 
New  York  sums  up  the  dif¬ 
ference,  as  she  sees  it,  be¬ 
tween  the  ministers  of 
other  days  and  of  the 
present : 

“What  is  the  trouble  with 
the  church?  The  churches 
to-day  are  weak  because 
they  are  not  doing  evan¬ 
gelistic  work. 

“Dominie  Weiting  and 
his  contemporaries  were 
evangelistic,  and  the  church 
held  the  first  place  in  their 
lives.  When  the  individual 
church  members  of  to-day 
put  ‘first  things  first’  the 
church  will  come  back  to 
its  former  glory  and  the 

problem  will  be  solved.” 

/ 

/ 


Honorable  Mention  Award,  Ray  F.  Pollard,  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y. 

First  Prize  Award  will  appear  on  the  cover  of  an  early  issue  of  American  AgricuUurist 
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"Side”  Oats  for  Seed 


A  Heavy  Yielder 
Priced  Right 


IF  you  grow  Oats— here  is  an  ad  you 
should  read.  And  here  is  an  Oats  you 
should  sow.  A  kind  that  will  pay 
you!  It  is  not  something  new — but  has 
proven  a  good  dependable  variety  by 
seven  years’  actual  use  throughout  all 
Eastern  and  Northern  States.  Read  of 
its  record  below: 

This  Improved  White  Russian  Oats  is 

medium  early — makes  great  heads,  long 
and  well-filled.  Formation  of  heads 
tends  to  one  side  of  stem,  the  growth 
resembling  that  of  a  horse’s  mane. 
The  straw  is  stiff,  very  stiff— does  not 
lodge— carries  well  its  weight  of  grain 
until  fully  ripe — even  on  the  level  plains 
of  North  Dakota  where  storms  have 
full  sway.  This  variety  resists  rust 
wonderfully— has  suffered  very  little 
when  other  oats  were  destroyed  by 
rust. 

Grain  of  Improved  AVliite  Russian  is  plump — 
very  solid.  There  is  no  waste  space  within— the 
hull  being  very  thin,  and  the  actual  kernel  itself 
surprisingly  large.  This  makes  Improved  White 
Russian  an  Oats  of  the  highest  feeding  value.  The 
seed  is  highly  cleaned  and  recleaned  over  four 
machines— carries  no  weeds  whatever.  Weighs 


43  lbs.  per  bushel  (not  clipped).  Beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Sound  in  germination. 

The  yield  of  Improved  White  Russian  is  enorm¬ 
ous.  Note  the  field  shown  above  that  made  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Many  Eastern  growers  had  75 
to  85-bushel  yields.  Space  prevents,  or  many 
splendid  letters  from  customers  could  be  printed 
—letters  about  the  yielding  ability  of  this  excep¬ 
tional  Oats. 

Improved  White  Russian  is  hardy,  prolific  and 
profitable.  It  will  pay  you  to  replace  your  other 
oats  with  it.  Results  will  please  you.  Sow  three 
bushels-by-weight  per  acre.  Your  growing  crop 
will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  neighbors 
who  will  be  anxious  buyers  for  seed  of  it  for  their 
crops  next  year.  Improved  White  Russian  will 
please  you  and  pay  you ! 

(All  bags  free— and  freight  prepaid  as 

r  rice*  stated  below)  2  to  14  bushels  at  $1.45 
per  bushel,  15  to  34  bushels  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  35 
to  74  bushels  at  $1.35  bushel,  75  bushels  and  over 
at  $1.30  bushel.  Bags  are  free.  We  pay  the  freight 
on  10-bushels  or  more  to  any  railroad  station  in 
Penna.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Conn.,  Mass., 
andR.I. 

These  offers  of  freight  and  bags  are  important 
—note  them  closely. 

If  you  don’t  like  this  Improved  White  Russian 
Seed  when  you  receive  it,  return  it— and  we’ll 
do  the  same  with  yoUr  money,  and  pay  round- 
trip  freight.  If  our  offer  was  not  genuine,  this 
paper  would  not  print  our  ad.  Order  today. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


“Victory  Plants” 

5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  and  100  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$3.50.  25  cbolce  Gladoli  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Splrea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
over  5  Spirca  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1,000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
Allegan,  Mich. 


CLOVERtav 


gQ  Blue  Grass,  $4  ;  Re£  Top,^  $2;  Orchard 


4&U  Grass.'^.sir’Alfalfa.  $7:  Bed  Clover,  $12; 
— —  Sweet  Clover,  $6.50;  Sudan,  $6:  Grimm 
Per  Alfalfa,  $20;  Alsike,  $10;  Cane  Seed.  $2; 
n  saeUs  free.  Ship  from  several  warehouses 
xSU.  and  save  you  freight.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Order  before  another  advance.  Write 
for  samples.  MEIER  SEED  CO.,  SALINA,  KANSAS 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  All  standard  variO' 

ties,  $3.75.  Guaran'eed  first-class  or  money  refunded 
CATALOG.  MRS.  FILENA  WOOLF,  Allegan,  Mich 
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Where  Folks  Travel  Little 


What  Is  to  Become  of  Sections  Like  This? 


I  HAD  thought  that  By  J.  VAN  WAGENEN,JR.  mainly  to  this  particu- 
more  than  25  years  lar  fact, 

of  Farmers’  Institute  work  had  enabled  The  same -reasons  that  render  this  a 


me  to  see — if  not  all  the  agricultural 
highways  and  byways  of  our  state — 
at  least  conditions  representative  of  all 
of  them.  Recently  however,  I  came  to 
a  locality  which  had  all  the  interest  and 
charm  of  novelty.  It  was  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Point  Peninsula.  The  place 
is  a  part  of  the  North  Country  and  by 

road  is  thirty 
miles  west  of 
Watertown.  The 
Point  juts  boldly 
out  into  Lake 
Ontario  and  es¬ 
capes  being  an 
island  only  by 
virtue  of  the 
narrowest  possi¬ 
ble  neck  of  land 
— a  sandbar  with 
a  causeway  and 
road  so  close  to 
water  level  that 
when  the  winter 
gales  sweep  the 
lake,  the  waves 
sometimes  pile 
j.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  the  gravel  (“shin¬ 
gle”  as  the  salt 
water  beach  dwellers  would  say)  up  on 
the  road  in  such  quantities  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  passage. 

On  this  low,  windswept  peninsula  are 
something  more  than  7,000  acres  of 
land,  about  fifty  farms,  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  one  post  office,  one  country  store, 
one  (Grange  hall  and  one  little  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  and  say  half  a  dozen 
houses  making  up  the  tiniest  of  hamlets. 
I  forgot  to  ask  if  there  was  a  resident 
physician.  If  not,  I  wonder  what  these 
farm  folks  do  when  gripped  by  the 
sudden  terror  of  illness  at  midnight  or 
when  a  child  is  to  be  bom  into  the 
world. 

East  and  south  there  are  broad  arms 
of  water,  north  there  is  water  and  the 
narrow  trail  to  the  mainland  but  west 
there  is  only  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
open  lake — 200  miles  of  water  with  only 
an  island  or  two  on  the  horizon.  Eighty 
years  ago  in  a  speech  in  Congress 
which  is  still  a  classic  of  its  kind, 
Proctor  Knott  characterized  the  Great 
Lakes  by  that  happy  phrase  “The  Un¬ 
salted  Seas.” 

Agriculturally  the  Point  is  not  bad. 
Indeed  except  for  its  isolation  it  would 
be  reckoned  among  our  better  lands. 
There  is  little  outcrop  of,  lime  rock 
on  the  higher  parts  and  I  noted  some 
granite  boulders,  wandering  lost  rocks, 
brought  down  from  the  north-east  by 
glacial  ice-sheet.  But  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  level,  deep  and  rather  fertile  soil. 
There  are  several  tractors — and  trac¬ 
tors  do  not  come  to  very  rough  or  in¬ 
fertile  regions.  Once  they  tell  me  the 
Point  was  covered  with  wonderful  for¬ 
ests  and  the  first  adventurers  were 
lumbermen  but  men  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  it  now  for  a  hundred  years. 

There  are  many  cows,  but  only  five 
or  six  silos,  the  meaning  of  this  being 
that  hay  grows  easily  while  the  late 
spring  and  the  relatively  cool  days  and 
nights  do  not  fit  corn.  On  the  other 
hand  if  you  do  grow  corn  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  worry  over  early  frosts 
because  the  big  lake  while  it  soaks  up 
heat  all  summer  so  that  sultry  nights 
are  unknown  acts  like  a  giant  hot 
water  bottle  when  the  cool  October 
nights  draw  on.  Large  bodies  of  water 
are  wonderful  equalizers  of  tempera¬ 
ture  variations  and  the  peach  and  grape 
regions  of  our  state  owe  their  existence 


rather  poor  locality  for  corn,  make  it 
almost  ideal  for  oats.  The  oat  is  a  cool 
weather  plant.  Its  worst  enemy  is 
burning  hot  days  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  Jefferson  is  the  banner  oat  county 
of  the  state,  growing  an  average  of 
some  seventy  thousand  acres. 

The  Point  is  on  the  whole  level  but 
has  some  roll — not  the  dead  flatness  of 
some  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  The 
trees  with  their  tendency  to  lean  and 
with  their  branches  inclining  toward 
the  east  and  south,  testify  to  the  sweep 
and  persistency  of  the  lake  winds  that 
gather  force  over  many  watery  miles. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  another  community 
in  our  state  of  equal  size  which  is  so 
isolated.  In  summer  it  is  a  matter  of 
a  boat  or  a  twelve  mile  drive  to  the 
nearest  railroad.  After  winter  gets 
thoroughly  settled  down  and  the  ice 
on  the  Bay  gets  firm  and  safe,  you  can 
drive  across  the  ice  from  Three  Mile 
Bay  or  from  Chaumont — a  distance  in 
either  case  of  six  miles.  This  tempor¬ 
ary  winter  highway  over  the  literally 
trackless  expanse  is  marked  by  a  long 
straight  line  of  cedar  brush  set  in  the 
ice  because  even  to  the  islander  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Bay  and  the  landmarks, 
it  would  be  no  joke  to  be  caught  at 
night  or  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  with¬ 
out  these  friendly  guides.  There  is 
another  factor  that  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  crossing  big  sheets  of  ice  and 
that  is  the  formation  of  pressure  ridges. 
Ice  fields  miles  in  extent  do  not  remain 
smooth  and  unbroken  like  a  frozen  mill¬ 
pond.  In  warm  thawy  days  ice  ex¬ 
pands  like  any  other  substance  and  in 
the  case  of  big  areas  this  expansion  can 
only  be  taken  care  of  by  the  ice  buck¬ 
ling  up  into  a  very  abrupt,  definite 
ridge,  three  or  four  feet  high  and  miles 
long.  They  tell  me  that  every  winter 
these  pressure  ridges  occur  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  place.  We  met  one 
that  was  difficult  to  get  over.  In  fact 
we  drove  along  it  for  perhaps  a  mile 
until  we  found  a  place  where  a  team 
could  cross.  Going  back  our  driver 
who  was  a  landsman  declined  to  take 
the  chance  of  crossing  in  the  dusk  so 
we  took  the  road  over  the  isthmus — a 
long  twelve  miles.  I  think  too  that  he 
felt  better  when  he  remembered  that 
there  was  good  firm  soil  instead  of 
water  beneath  him. 

It  is  not  a  Benighted  Community 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  This 
may  be  an  isolated  community  but  the 
people  who  came  to  the  Institute  were 
fully  the  equal  of  any  audience  you  are 
likely  to  gather  in  the  state.  They 
were  farm  folk  to  whom  you  may  prop¬ 
erly  apply  that  fine  adjective  “cultured” 
and  their  names  were  English  names 
betraying  their  New  England  ancestry 
— yet  another  example  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Puritan  stock. 

But  in  talking  with  them  I  found  a 
note  of  pessimism  regarding  the  future 
of  the  Point,  Many  of  the  old  families 
who  had  achieved  some  measure  of 
agricultural  success  are  selling  or  rent¬ 
ing  their  farms  and  going  elsewhere— 
perhaps  to  educate  their  children— 
perhaps  to  be  a  little  nearer  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  it  seemed  to  be  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  that  the  new  comers 
lacked  the  fine  standards  of  the  older 
generation. 

Then  too,  there  seems  to  be  some  un¬ 
fortunate  economic  conditions.  Years 
ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  barley 
grovm  and  schooners  tied  up  at  the  dock 


100  Bushels  Oats  Fex  Acre^Read  Below 


OYER  15,000  FARMERS  HAVE  PROVED  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  G.  L.  F.  SEEDS. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY!  WRITE 

Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange, Inc., Syracuse,  N.Y.  Seed  Dept  10 


To  be  of  high  quality, 
purity,  anci  germinability, 
and  to  be  free  of  all  mix¬ 
tures  or  adulterations  with 
ported,  southern  grown  or  otherwise  inferior  seed. 


Field  Inspecting  G.  L.  F.  Clover  Seed 
in  the  Northwest 


Farm  Leaders  Use  G.  L.  F.  Seeds 


ON  THEIR  OWN  FARMS 


.  J.  Lowell,  Master  National  Grange 
OHN  Baeeon,  Cornell  Crop  Specialist 
'.  E.  Ceoss.  President  Hort.  Society 
EEED  Van  Wagenen,  Je..  Agricultural  Writer 
1.  A.  Rodgees,  Pres.  Canning  Crop  Association 
iHAS.  Wilson,  Former  Comm,  of  Agriculture 
I.  C.  Bueeitt,  Vice-Director  of  Extension 


G.  F.  Waeeen,  Farm  Management  Expert 

H.  E.  Cook,  Agricultural  Writer 
Albeet  Manning.  Master  State  Grange 
S.  L.  Steivings,  Overseer  State  Grange 
Jay  Coeyell,  State  Leader  County  Agents 
Geoege  Slocum,  President  Dairymen’s  League 
Enos  Lee,  President  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


are 

guaranteed 
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Improved  andPedigreed  Seed 

pedigreed  barley,  Cornell’s  two  favorites. 
PKATHEKSTON  No.  7,  six  row.  ALPHA,  two 
row.  Por  description  see  our  advertisement  Pebru- 
arv  17th  issue  or  send  for  circular.  Price,  Peather- 
ston  No.  7,  $2.00;  Alpha,  $2.25. 

pedigreed  seed  oats,  cleaned  through 
thoroughly  eq-uipped  warehouse  and  treated  for 
orevention  of  smut.  Varieties  —  COENELLIAN, 
VICTORY,  CROWN  and  GOLDEN  RAIN.  For 
description  see  our  advertisement  February  17th 
issue  or  write  for  circular.  All  varieties,  $1.50  per 
busliel. 

SEED  CORN,  New  York  State  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  ears  in  special  fields. 

Pedigreed  CORNELL  ELEVEN  and  Improved 
OIL  DENT.  For  description  see  our  advertisement 
February  17th  issue  or  send  for  circular.  Screened, 
$.1.00  per  bushel.  Tipped  and  butted  for  accurate 
planting,  $5.00  per  bushel. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  HIRUCO  NUM¬ 
BER  NINES  for  seed  plots,  $3.00  per  bushel. 
GREEN  MOUNTAINS  and  IRISH  COBBLERS 
treated  seed,  $3.00  per  bushel.  BLISS  TRIUMPHS 
special  stock  treated,  $3.50.  In  bushel  boxes,  $4.00. 
For  description  see  our  advertisement  February  17th 
issue. 

SOY  BEANS,  Black  Eyebrow,  an  early  sort. 
Bids  fair  to  be  most  popular  sort  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Price,  $4.50  per  bushel. 

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER,  Scarified,  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  purity.  Grown  in  New  York.  Price, 
small  lots,  50  cents  per  pound,  postpaid.  Bushel 
lots  or  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  prices  bags  free,  freight  paid.  All  orders  to 
be  accompanied  by  25%  cash.  3%  may  be  deducted 
it  sending  all  cash  with  order. 

Investigation  through  Farm  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  invited. 

HICKOX-RUMSEY  CO.,  INC.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


MAULE 

SEED 

BOOK 


SendTodcu) 
for  yourcopij 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2154  Arch  St„  Pliila,*  Pa. 


This  is  a  Wonderful  Box  of 
Seeds  and  will  produce 
bushels  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  following  10  Packets 
of  Seeds  will  be  mailed  to 
any.  address  for  only  10c. 


1  Plrt.  (300  seods)  Cabbage— 60“day— Produced  heads  in  60  days. 
1  **  (600  **  )  Lettuce— Earliest  or  12-day— Record  breaker. 

J  ,,  **  ^  Radish  — Red  Bird  —  Earliest  of  all  reds. 

*  4,  **  )  Vegetable  Peach— Fine  for  preserving:. 

*  (1000  **  )  Turnip— SWks.orSnowball—Quickestgrower. 

,  •«  **  )  Tomato— EarlyTree— best  of  all  Erect  grower. 

*  (26  **  )  Garden  Berry— Fruits  in  4  months  from  seed 

—good  for  Preserves  and  Pies. 

1  (60  *•  )  Aster-Bouquet-lplantisagorgeousbouquet. 

1  (1000  **  )  Poppy-Firefly-Mostgorgeouspoppieagrown. 

I  (2000  *•  )  F!oworS"27  varieties— Great  mixture— Won¬ 

derful  colors. 


I  Guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased.  New  1923 
Seed  Book  of  the  best  Vegatable  and  Flower  seeds, 
many  Novelties  in  Colors,  free  to  all.  Order  today. 

F.  B.  HILLS,  Seed  Grower,  Box  40,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

vour  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
pliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
tnoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
ot  nigh  quality,  purity  and  germination. 

4  8k  yimrCounty Agent  about  this  genuineW est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
tor  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

f'li-iml''}  rack  dried  98%  germination  Improved 

the  1“™  ^  ®'low  Dent  Seed  Corn  at  $2.50  per  bushel  on 
in  about  125  days  and  an  enormous 
anrp  “'’craged  over  130  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the 

-  •  W.  WEI  MAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


to  load  barley  for  Oswego,  but  this 
industry  has  gone,  and  for  reasons  un¬ 
connected  with  the  18th  amendment. 
Today  the  main  product  is  milk  for  the 
one  cheese  factory.  Timothy  hay  grows 
exceptionally  well,  but  the  difficulties  of 
marketing  at  present  seem  insuperable. 
The  little  hamlet  had  once  two  piers 
running  out  into  deep  water  and  a 
wharf-house  where,  the  barges  loaded 
hay  and  where  coal  was  delivered  at 
ve^  moderate  freight  rates.  Now  all 
this  is  gone  and  the  grinding  ice  floes 
have  carried  away  the  timber  of  the 
dock.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  why 
— but  the  tiny  port  is  dead.  Along  the 
western  horizon  go  the  big  freighters 
on  their  steadfast  way  between  Chicago 
or  Duluth  and  Ogdensburg  or  Montreal, 
but  no  more  do  the  little  steamers  make 
Point  Peninsula  a  port  of  call.  It  is 
hard  to  escape  the  feeling  that  somehow 
the  Golden  Age  was  in  the  past. 

In  the  Good  Old  Days 

In  the  old  days  every  farmer  was  a 
fisherman  when  the  famous  Chaumont 
ciscoes  came  into  the  Bay  “about  elec¬ 
tion  time.”  Once  literally  thousands 
of  barrels  were  caught  and  salted.  Then 
came  a  period  of  years  when  the  cisco 
almost  disappeared,  but  once  again 
some  very  good  catches  have  been  made 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  this 
community — these  folks  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  this  particular  sector  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  battle  front  under  such  rather 
special  difficulties  of  isolation  and  lack 
of  market  facilities.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  local  cooperation  might  result 
in  the  ownership  of  a  community  barge 
which  should  take  hay  to,  say  Oswego 
and  should  bring  back  coal  and  lumber 
and  fertilizers.  Then  too,  it  might  be 
that  our  great  Up-State  Public  Service 
Commission  could  order  some  steam¬ 
boat  corporation  to  give  freight  service 
when  it  was  needed  at  rates  that  were 
not  confiscatory.  This  is  just  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  behalf  of  a  community  which 
have  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
difficulties. 


CORN  FOR  SILA(JE 

During  the  week  of  September  18,  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  Breeding  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  visited  the  fields  of  a  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Association  near  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  and  inspected  the  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  corn  grown  by 
this  association. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  corn 
grown  and  sold  under  the  name  Sweep- 
stakes.  Such  information  as  is  avail¬ 
able  indicates  that  the  corn  grown  by 
this  association  and  sold  through  its 
representatives  is  earlier  in  maturity 
and  gives  a  higher  percentage  of  dry 
matter  than  other  corn  sold  under  this 
name  but  derived  from  other  sources. 

It  is  suggested  that  growers  desiring 
this  corn  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
it  comes- from  an  approved  source  and 
from  inspected  fields.  Orders  are  now 
being  placed  by  dealers  for  the  supply 
for  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  also  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  sorts  recommended  by  the  county 
agents  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
— P.  P.  Bussell,  Department  of  Plant 
Breeding,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 


The  Handwriting  on  the 
Hay  Market  Wall 

{Continued  from  'page  211) 

will  result  in  the  poorer  land  being 
thrown  into  pasture  and  the  tillable 
land  l^ing  worked  in  a  shorter  rota¬ 
tion  with  more  corn,  more  clover,  more 
manure,  a  better  balanced  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  more  permanent  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  this  business  is  once  organ¬ 
ized,  it  will  not  easily  be  abandoned  for 
the  old  type  of  hay  farming  again. 

Will  the  hay  raisers  see  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  or  will  the  change 
come  by  the  old  time-honored  starva¬ 
tion  method? 


Northern  grown,  from  selected  stock  seed,  thoroughly  recleaned  twice  in  our  own  seed- 
house  and  tested  both  for  purity  and  germination,  frequently  produce  maximum  crops  when 
ordinary  seed  is  a  failure. 


In  Dibble’s  Heavy-Weight  Oats,  we  offer  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  grown 
oat.  The  straw  is  tall,  strong  and  stiff.  The  grain  is  thin-hulled  with  average  weight  of  42- 
44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  although  we  have  had  several  crops  of  47  lb.  grain.  Yields  have 
been  reported  to  us  of  80-82-87-90-92  and  up  to  118  bushels  per  acre,  right  here  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  Why  not  grow  this  kind  of  a  crop  on  your  farm? 

Dibble’s  T'lventieth  Century,  extra  early,  extremely  productive,  grain  weighing  34-38  lbs. 
On  our  own  farms  growing  from  100-150  acres  annually,  they  have  given  us  a  yield  during 
eight  to  ten  years  of  over  twice  the  average  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  same  period.  Scores  of  our 
customers  have  written  us  that  “Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  have  doubled  their  crops.”  We  make  a 
special  low  price  on  10  bushels  or  more  delivered. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  STATION  / 

Write  at  once  for  10  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  which  include  " 
both  kinds  of  Oats,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List — Free. 
Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 


SKINNER  APPLE  M2  PEACH  SIZER 


117  1  II?*  AJI  L*  Comimct,  convenient  and  less 

Does  Work  Ol  rive  Machines,  pensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorougk,  widely  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World’s 
largest  manufacturers  of 
packing  house  machinery. 

Write  for  detailed  information 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fourth  St.,  DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 


The  Grimm  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


The  Leading  Sugar  Makers 
are  using  Grimm  Spouts. 
If  interested  in  knowing 
why, .  write  for  Catalogue 
“C”  telling  us  the  number 
of  trees  you  tap. 

We  can  ship  from  stock 
all  Utensils  used  in  a 
Sugar  Camp 


No.  4 'Spout  With  Hook 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Yielding  ability  thoroly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your 
County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes 


Deans 

Cornell  No.  1 1  Corn 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  OF 

Hubam  Clover  at  $12.00  per  bushel 

Hubam  originated  here.  Certified  seed 

labama  Hubam  Clover  Ass’n,  Inc. 


NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 


WOOD  ASHES 


Hard  Wood,  Unleached,  $13.00 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


SEED  POTATOES.  PURE  STRAIN  BRAND 

*•  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 


Showing  Cattle  —  Dairymen  can 
secure  good  reputation  for  their  live 
stock  by  taking  pains  to  place  them  in 
a  show  ring  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Clip  long  hair,  scrape  and  polish  horns 
and  hoofs  with  linseed  oil,  to  which  a 
little  yellow  ochre  has  been  added,  wash 
the  skin  and  hair  with  soap  and  polish 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


SPmERS 

GASPORTtN-Y 

Gatalog  7ree 

■  - 


CABBAGE  SEED 


Danish  Ball  Head 
True  Danish  Grown 


Tested  seed.  $1  per  half  pound,  postpaid.  Write 

FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO..  Inc. 

150  North  Street  Middletown,  NewYork 


Spraying  the  Home  Garden” 

In  this  little  book,  by  B.  G.  Pratt,  you  will  find 
in  concise,  interesting  language,  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  on  insects  and  diseases  that  infest 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers — with 
simple  instructions  on  the  control  of  these  pests. 
In  addition  is  a  chapter, “My  Rose  Bed.”  Writ¬ 
ten  for  the  amateur,  this  booklet  is  of  equal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  commercial  fruit  and  truck  growers 
sent  prepaid  for  2c  stamp.  Address  Dep’t  50, 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  50  Church  St.  New  York 
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For  Economy — 

Use  G.  L.  F.  High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers 

Our  high  analysis  mixed  fertilizers  contain  a  minimum  total  of 
16  units  of  plant  food  per  ton.  Use  a  more  concentrated  for¬ 
mula  instead  of  the  old  low  analysis.  Apply  less  of  the  high 
analysis  mixture  and  distribute  the  same  amount  of  plant  food 
per  acre  at  a  saving  in  cost.  Obtain  more  plant  food  per  ton 
and  pay  less  freight,  by  using  high  analysis  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizers. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  states  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  place  for  low  analysis  fertilizers  in  New  York  agri¬ 
culture  and  that  present  economic  conditions  necessitate  an 
intelligent  and  conservative  investment. 


High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers — contain  not  less  than 
16  units  of  plant  food  per  ton. 

Dependable  Acid  Phosphate — guaranteed  16%  avail¬ 
able  Phosphoric  Acid,  thoroughly  cured,  milled  and 
screened,  from  best  quality  Phosphate  Rock  and  clear 
Sulphuric  Acid.  No  sludge  acid  used. 

Raw  Mhterials — for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or 
less  than  carload  lots.  We  offer  you  especially  at¬ 
tractive  prices  on  straight  car  shipments. 

Safeguard  your  fertilizer  investment.  Let  the  G.  L.  F. — a  farm¬ 
ers’  organization,  owned  by  farmers, — buy  your  fertilizer  for  you 

Your  local  C.  L.  F.  agent'will  take  care 
of  your  requirements,  or  if  there  is  no 
local  agent  in  your  community,  write 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  F,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  by  Telephone 

Orleans  County  Works  Together  for  Quality  Fruit 


RLEANS  COUNTY  By  G.  E. 
situated  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  fruit  belt  of  Western  New  York, 
boasts  of  a  spray  service  which  saves 
its  fruit  growers  thousands  of  dollars 
per  year. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1918  with 
275  men  in  the  service  and  that  number 
has  increased  to  about  1,000  members 
at  present.  The  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  local  Farm  Bureau  which 
cooperates  with  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Departments  of  Entomology  and  Path¬ 
ology  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Cornell. 

A  fruit  specialist  is  employed  to 
keep  close  tab  on  bud  and  fruit  devel¬ 
opment  as  well  as  development  of 
insects  and  diseases  throughout  the 
county,  and  it  requires  his  entire  time 
in  the  field  during  the  groyjing  season. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  bud  and  fruit  development  and 
also  any  differences  that  might  occur 
in  various  sections  with  insects  and 


SMITH  If  the  time  is  ripe 

for  an  application  and 
perhaps  a  storm  period  forecasted,  a 
spray  message  is  sent  out  immediately, 
In  one  case  as  above  during  1922,  a 
message  was  sent  out  on  all  relays 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  growers 
had  begun  their  day’s  work  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  the  message  had 
been  sent  the  fruit  specialist  visited  a 
criterion  orchard  about  18  miles  from 
the  office  and  saw  16  spray  outfits  in 
operation  and  three  more  being  repair¬ 
ed.  The  six  hundred  or  more  men  on 
the  telephone  relays  are  reached  by 
27  calls  from  the  office  and  in  several 
instances,  90  per  cent  of  the  men  had 
received  the  message  in  less  than  two 
hours.  During  the  five  years  that  the 
service  has  been  in  operation  in  Orleans 
County,  only  a  few  instances  have 
arisen  where  growers  have  failed  to 
forward  the  messages  promptly. 

Field  tests  are  carried  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  to  find  out  the  value 
of  the  different  applications  against 
insects  and  diseases.  These  tests  show 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

withSOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  jixst  as  mrch  ,, 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  tha 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Dor/ 1' wonder  why  you  have  no  big  Crops  -Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY— it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Sede,  will  not  burn— easy  to  apply 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOLVAY  Lime  Book— it’s  freet  ■ 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Simply  send  name  and  address.  Merely 


Give  Away  12  Beautiiul  Art  Pictures 

with  12  boxes  of  our  Famous  White  Clover! ne  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25o  eacli  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  artistically  decorated  with 
clusters  of  roses,  foliage  and  green  leaves  in  their 
natural  colors,  according  to  offer  in  our  Big  Prenjium 
Catalogue  which  you  receive  with  Salve.  Millions  use 
Cloverine  for  Chapped  Face  and  Lips.  Burns.  Cuts. 
Our  Plan  Easiest  and  Squarest.  Write  quick  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  salve.  Our  28tli  year.  We  are  reliable. 
Agents  make  big  money  In  commissions, 

WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Dept.  D-146.  TYRONE,  PA. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  Birr'S 

Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains.  Recleaned  Tested 
Timothy  $3.15  bu.  Sweet  Clover, unhulled,  $2.85  bu.  Al- 
sike'CIover  &  Timothy  $4.00  bu.  Sudan  Grass  15c.  lb. 
Alfalfa  $9.95  bu.  Have  high  quality  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  &  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an  absolute  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  specialize  in  grass  and  field  seeds. 
Located  to  save  yon  money  and  give  quick  service.  We 
expect  higher  prices-Buy  now  and  save  big  money,  Send 
today  for  our  money-saving  Seed  Guide,  explainsall-f ree 

American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.615,  Chicago,  lib 


STUMP  PULLER 

POWERFUL  and  SPEEDY. 

Built  into  a  sturdy  wheelbarrow  frame  \ 
r  easy  moving.  Light  and  strong  -  easy  i 
:o  operate.  With  a  WHEELBARROW 
FREE!  ^TUMP  PULLER  you  can  pull  your 
30  -  D  A  Y  l^stumps,  trees  and  hedge  at  a  saving 

Money-Back  time,  labor  and  money.No  horsesi 

1  KIAL,  — jjQ  jjgip  required. 

Use  it  on  your  own 
stumps  in  your  own 
way  for  thirty  days — 

Guaranteed  against 
breakage  for  3  years, 

.FLAW  or  NO  FLAW  — 

Terms,  $10.00  Down, 

.  a  year  to  pay  balance. 

The  WHEELBARROW 
STUMP  PULLER  costs 

no  more  than  others. 

Write  TODAY  for  Catalog  — 

MARTINSON  MFG  CO. 

1 204'  Lincoln  Building,  7 

DULUTH  -  MINNESOTA 


tAf  MARTINSOM 

Wheelbarrow 

ff STUMP  PUU.ErTW 

“I  know  that  I  saved  1 
the  price  of  my  Mar- ) 
tinson  Stump  Puller ' 
on  the  first  10}4 
acres  cleared  with 
—  Theodore; 
Anderson, 

War  road,' 


New 
,  White 
I  Annual 
Sweet 
Clover 


Big 
Money 
I  Growing  I 
1  Hubam 


lUBAM 

I  Every  farmer  ehotild  know 
jout  Hi  * 


aboaL  Hubam.  Our  seed  reeleaned  . 
and  certified,  absolutely  dependable,  . 
Prices  lowest  yet.  Write  for  FREE  jL  for 
SAMPLES  and  116*paffe  catalog  de¬ 
scribing:  this  wonderful  crop.  We 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  seeds. 


We  Jestir 

K.  A.  Sqed  Co.,  Box  1015  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Riglit  Spraying  and  the  Right  Time  is  Necessary  for  Right  Fruit 


diseases  depending  upon  nearness  to 
Lake  Ontario,  soil,  drainage,  topogra¬ 
phy,  etc.,  criterion  orchards  are  selected 
as  time  indicators  for  certain  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  Telephone  Speeds  Warnings 

In  order  that  so  many  growers  might 
receive  the  recommendations  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time,  that  is,  if  a  spray 
is  to  be  applied  ahead  of  a  storm 
period  for  the  control  of  apple  scab, 
the  telephone  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
swiftness. 

The  names  of  the  growers  are  placed 
on  telephone  relay  lines  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  system  is  used:  The  fruit  special¬ 
ist  calls  one  grower  in  each  section 
where  there  is  a  different  telephone  ex¬ 
change  or  criterion  orchard.  The  lat¬ 
ter  in  turn  calls  two  or  three  others  in 
the  same  locality,  and  each  of  these 
men  to  call  two  or  three  more,  and 
so  on.  The  men  in  most  cases  to  call 
those  on  the  same  line  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  call  central. 
Who  is  to  call  whom  is  prearranged  be¬ 
fore  the  first  message  is  sent. 

In  forming  the  relay  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  place  large  dependable  grow¬ 
ers  as  pivot  men.  In  sending  out  a 
recommendation  to  so  large  a  number 
of  growers,  it  is  necessary  to  send  to 
each  grower  a  code  chart,  as  the  short 
mesages  are  more  apt  to  be  forwarded 
cori’ectly.  The  code  chart  contains  the 
kind  of  fruit;  the  number  of  the  spray, 
the  spray  to  apply,  materials  and 
amount  to  use,  and  for  what  applied. 
For  example,  Code  A,  Code  No.  1, 
might  mean  to  apply  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  to  apples.  Very  often  it 
is  necessary  to  give  varieties  of  fruit 
as  early  or  late  blossoming  varieties. 
If  a  storm  period  is  due  within  the 
next  two  or  three  days  this  is  also 
relayed  along  with  the  spray  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Cards  For  Follow  Up 

Each  telephone  message  is  followed 
by  a  “follow  up”  card  to  serve  as  a 
check  for  any  mistake  that  might 
occur.  In  case  growers  have  no  tele¬ 
phone  they  are  placed  on  the  maij 
service.  The  telephone  system  has  a  big 
advantage  in  most  cases,  as  the  growers 
have  a  day  to  two  days  of  spraying  in 
advance  over  the  mail  service. 


the  great  value  of  timely  applications. 
During  1921  and  1922  field  tests  have 
shown  that  codling  moth  injuries  have 
been  reduced  30  per  cent  in  orchards 
where  a  special  codling  moth  spray 
had  been  applied,  compared  to  orchards 
in  which  the  spray  was  not  applied. 
Individual  growers  have  stated  that 
they  have  been  saved  from  $50.00  up  to 
$600.00  on  just  one  timely  spray. 

In  1920,  in  five  orchards  where  the 
sprays  were  timely  as  compared  to  five 
orchards  where  sprays  were  applied 
“any  old  time”  there  was  a  difference 
of  26  per  cent  in  perfect  fruit.  In  this 
case  it  meant  a  loss  of  over  1,500 
barrels  of  A  grade  fruit,  which  had  to 
be  thrown  in  lower  grades  or  culls. 

Results  during  the  five  years  of  the 
spray  service  have  proven  that  no  one 
particular  spray  can  be  recommended 
year  after  year  in  scab  control.  Num¬ 
erous  cases  can  .be  cited  where  timely 
applications  have  saved  the  growers 
hundreds  of  dollars.  The  spray  ser¬ 
vice  intends  to  give  the  best  up-to-date 
information  at  the  proper  time.  The 
growing  of  high  quality  fruit  has  come 
to  stay  and  the  requisites  for  better 
fruit  are  being  raised  each  year.  It 
is  up  to  every  fruit  grower  to  keep  out 
destructive  insects  and  diseases.  This, 
would  mean  a  better  neighborly  spirit., 
Fruit  growing  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  means  to  spray  or  get  out  of 
the  game.  An  unsprayed  orchard  i® 
a  menace  to  any  community. 

Fruit  growing  is  a  big  game  and 
means  fight  from  the  word  go,  but 
when  growers  can  pull  through  a  sea¬ 
son  as  1922  has  been,  with  plenty  of 
insects  and  disease  to  fight,  and  come 
through  with  80  to  90  per  cent  A  grade 
fruit,  it  shows  the  fight  is  not  so  great 
but  what  it  can  be  won. 

Fruit  growing  is  somewhat  like  the 
game  of  baseball,  it  may  be  somewhat 
easy  to  reach  first,  second  and  even 
third  base,  but  after  all  its  the  score 
made  at  the  home  plate  that  really 
counts.  The  spray  service  is  ever 
ready  to  pitch  out  the  ball  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  it  always  finds  hundreds  ot 
growers  playing  their  positions  steadily 
and  earnestly. 

Am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Agriculturist.  Wish  you  continued  sue- 

cess. — Ralph  Hodges,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  i:  j 
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Horticultural  Society  Meets 
at  Poughkeepsie 

Nearly  half  of  the  3  days’  program 
of  the  annual  Eastern  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  ending  February  23,  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  was  devoted  to  marketing  sub¬ 
jects.  Although  there  was  much  inter¬ 
est  in  the  discussion  of  insect  pests, 
diseases,  and  other  problems  of  grow¬ 
ing,  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
year’s  meeting  was  the  evidence  of  real 
progress  toward  better  marketing  of 
fruits  in  the  Hudson  River  sections. 

There  are  thirteen  local  cooperative 
marketing  associations  now  operating 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  according 
to  Mr,  A.  B.  Buchholz,  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  of  Columbia  County,  who 
gave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  Hudson  River 
Central  Cooperative  Association.  It 
will  have  an  estimated  pack  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  barrels  next  season.  In 
discussing  the  costs  of  packing  in  the 
various  local  packing  houses,  Mr.  Buch¬ 
holz  said  it  had  ranged  from  25  cents  to 
75  cents  per  barrel.  The  Red  Hook  As¬ 
sociation  packed  their  apples  for  45 
cents  per  barrel,  the  Ulster  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  packed  theirs  for  50  cents,  and 
the  Claverack  Association  for  43  cents. 
He  considered  43  cents  to  be  a  reason¬ 
ably  low  cost.  This  new  central  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  correspond  to  the 
Western  New  York  Cooperative  Pack¬ 
ing  Association,  will  concentrate  its 
attention  on  grading  and  packing,  and 
will  endeavor  to  establish  uniform  grad¬ 
ing  in  all  its  plants. 

Need  for  Better  Packing  Emphasized 

In  all  the  discussion  of  marketing, 
this  necessity  for  better  packing  of 
apples  in  the»Hudson  River  Valley  was 
emphasized.  The  growers  who  are 
grading  their  apples  to  approved  mar¬ 
keting  standards  and  packing  them 
uniformly,  without  misrepresentation 
as  to  their  contents,  were  said  to  be  so 
few  as  to  be  conspicuous.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  before  any  campaign 
for  advertising  Hudson  River  Valley 
fruits  can  be  undertaken,  they  must 
be  better  standardized. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  possibilties  of  putting  Hudson 
River  apples  on  the  New  York  market 
in  smaller  packages  than  the  barrel. 
Herschel  H.  Jones,  marketing  expert 
of  American  Agriculturist,  in  a  sound 
talk  on_  “Marketing  of  Hudson  River 
Apples  in  New  York  City,”  advised  the 
use  of  new  types  of  packages,  smaller 
than  the  bushel,  rather  than  the  copy¬ 
ing^  of  the  Western  bushel  box.  Ex¬ 
periments  made  in  marketing  apples  in 
cartons  holding  twelve  to  sixteen  apples 
through  chain  stores  this  last  season 
have  demonstrated,  according  to  .  Mr. 
Jones,  that  entirely  new  outlets  may  be 
opened  up  for  Eastern  apples  by  use 
of  such  packages.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  the  barrel  would  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years  to  be  the  popular 
container  for  Eastern  apples,  and  that 
the  trouble  was  not  so  much  with  the 
barrel  as  a  package,  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  improper  way  most  ship¬ 
pers  pack. 

Other  Features  of  the  Program 

Other  stimulating  features  of  the 
program  were  an  address  on  “Adver¬ 
tising  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development 
of  Horticulture,”  by  C.  I.  Lewis,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  American  Fruit 
Growers’  Magazine;  a  most  interesting 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Redhook 
Cooperative  Packing  Association,  by 
Mr.  K.  B.  Lewis  of  Redhook,  and  a  very 
inspiring  address  on  “Cooperative 
■^^keting,”  by  Aaron  Sapiro. 

The  aim  of  cooperative  marketing, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sapiro,  is  to  stop 
dumping  and  to  substitute  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  “six  steps  of  merchandising” 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  Sapiro 
of  cooperation  are:  (1)  Grading, 
Putting  up  in  attractive  packages 
that  meet  consumer  demands,  (3)  Get¬ 
ting  people  to  consume  the  product 
t'^gularly,  (4)  Extending  markets  by 
longer  time  of  sale,  larger  territory  or 
oy  greater  use;  (5)  Directing  the  flow 
0/  the  commod'ty  to  markets  so  that 
each  market  gets  what  it  can  consume, 
and  (6)  Making  prices  depend  upon 
supply  at  point  of  consumption  instead 
01  supply  at  point  of  production.  Mr. 
^apiro  gave  many  clear  illustrations  of 
now  these  principles  had  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  big  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  West. 
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SEED- bed  making  will  call  for  fast  and 
thorough  work  this  year  as  always.  The 
planting  season  will  roll  aroimd  in  a  twinkl¬ 
ing,  but  no  matter  how  few  the  days  between 
plowing  and  planting  you  can  have  a  profit¬ 
building  soil  by  using  efficient  equipment. 

McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 
combine  the  three  essentials — good  work,  long 
life  and  convenience.  They  are  of  practical  de¬ 
sign,  their  construction  being  based  on  ninety 
years  of  farm  and  factory  experience.  They  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  economical  quantity 
production,  and  as  an  investment  they  ofier 
you  attractive  returns. 

To  Fill  All  Your  Tillage  Tool  Needs  See 
the  McCormick'Deering  Dealer,  It  Pays! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

t  (INCORPORATED)  J 


USA 


The  McCormick'Deering  Disk  Harrow  is  a 
simple  and  efficient  implement,  built  and  trussed 
like  a  steel  bridge,  to  serve  many  years.  You  will  like 
the  details  and  conveniences — the  dust-proof  bear¬ 
ings  and  the  bearing  oil  cups  set  above  the  frame, 
the  built-in  angle-steel  weight  boxes,  the  oscillating 
disk  scrapers,  the  forecarriage,  etc.  Made  in  sizes  for 
everybody — 4  to  10  feet.  All  sizes  can  be  equipped 
with  the  tandem  attachment  which  is  shown  above. 
Double  disking  is  popular — farmers  know  that  it 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 


The  McCormick'Deering  Leverless  Disk  Har^ 
row  is  a  genuine  tractor  disk,  not  a  made-over  horse 
harrow.  It  is  built  for  heaviest  duty.  It  is  controlled 
entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat,  without  levers,  yet  it 
is  very  simple.  Merely  backing  the  tractor  automati¬ 
cally  sets  the  angle  of  both  front  and  rear  gangs.  When 
the  tractor  starts  forward  the  gangs  hold  that  angle 
until  released  by  a  pull  on  the  rope.  In  5  to  10-foot 
sizes  to  fit  your  power. 


The  Dunham  Culti'Packer  has  no  equal  as  a 
seed-bed  finisher.  It  pulverizes  the  soil,  fills  out  air 
spaces,  and  saves  moisture  content.  Following  the  drill, 
it  helps  the  little  plants  to  get  a  quick  start,  firmly 
set  in  finely  mulched  soil.  Use  it  to  prevent  winter- 
killing  of  wheat;  to  rejuvenate  meadows,  etc.  It  is  far 
ahead  of  a  roller  for  small  grains.  Made  in  eight  sizes, 
for  horse  and  tractor  use. 


Thousands  of  growers  are  receiving  25c  to  50c  a  bag  or  barrel  more  for 
tneir  p()tatoes  by  grading  them  accurately  into  standard  U.  S.  Government 
sizes  with  a  Boggs  Standard  Grader. 

graded  the  “Boggs”  way  vary  less  than  3%  in  size.  Knowing 
tni^  buyers  gladly  pay  the  highest  iparket  price  for  potatoes  graded 

\V  1  LXl  ^ 

Boggs  Potato  Grader 

The  Standard  Grader 

potatoes,  either,  with  Boggs  grading— another  reason  why  you  can  de¬ 
mand  higher  prices.  The  Boggs  cuts  your  payroll  down  to  a  minimum.  It  performs 
the  manual  labor  of  from  three  to  five  men. 

^  Boggs  you  can  sort  and  grade  onions  and  long  or  round  potatoes  into  the 
o  (government  sizes  and  eliminate  culls  and  dirt  in  one  operation. 

/»  Operated  by  hand,  motor  or  engine.  Compact  and  porta- 

Ble.  Simply  won’t  wear  out.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 

^  '  Six  models,  $40  and  up,  to  handle  from  75  to  700  bushels 

Cr  an  hour. 

Write  for  booklet. 

^  BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

20  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories;  Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  Minn. 
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Do  You  Want 

A  Permanent  and  Profitable 

JOB? 

IP  you  are  tired  of  farming  and  yet  like 
I  to  deal  with  farmers  we  may  be  able  to 
use  your  services.  You  require  no  capital 
but  should  have  an  auto  or  horse  and 
buggy. 

We  have  a  staff  of  good  salesmen  who 
are  selling  subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  the  New  England  States,  but  we  wish 
to  add  25  more  reliable  men  between  now 
and  April  15th. 

Previous  selling  experience  is  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  an 
upstanding  type  of  man  who  has  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  confidence  in  himself  and 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  big 
value  of  American  Agriculturist  to  every 
farmer  in  your  State. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  at  least  in¬ 
vestigate  this  opportunity  and  we  will 
cheerfully  give  you  full  information  with¬ 
out  obligating  you  in  the  least  if  you  wilt 
tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  your 
previous  experience.  Mention  whether  you 
have  ever  sold  subscriptions  or  anything 
else. 

Address — H.  L.  Vonderlieth,  Cir.  Mgr. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Make  Every  Seed  Count 


With  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  and  good  seeds 
you  can’t  afford  to  use  an  old  or  inefficient 
planter. 

The  E-B  No.  32  Planter  will  make  every  seed 
count.  It  is  accurate,  easy  to  operate,  simple 
and  durable.  You  can  d^end  on  every  hill 
getting  the  same  number  of  seeds  and  planted 
at  uniform  depth.  An  E-B  Planter  will  pay 
for  itself. 

After  accurate  planting,  the  fields  must  be 
properly  cultivated  to  get  the  best  yield.  The 
El-B  No.  48  Cultivator  not  only  does  good 
work,  but  does  it  with  ease  —  both  for  opera¬ 
tor  and  team.  Furnished  with  gang  and  shovel 
equipment  adapted  for  any  territory  and 
method  of  cultivation. 

Onr  Free  Booklets  tell  all  about  E-B 
Planters  and  Cultivators.  Write 
us  today  or  see  your  E-B  dealer. 

Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Co- 

INCORPORATED 

Businee*  Founded  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


ENGINE 

VA  RP. 

BATTERY  EQUIPT 

48 

’  9-0^  FAClOKy 


Cut  down  your  expenses 

with  this  willing  helper 


Reduce  your  farming  costs.  Don’t  waste 
your  own  valuable  time  and  strength— or 
pay  high  priced  help — to  do  the  hundred 
time-killing  jobs  that  this  Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z”  Engine  will  do  for  you  so  much  quicker, 
easier  and  cheaper. 

At  present  low  prices,  this  IH  Horse¬ 
power,  Battery  Equipt  “Z”  Engine  is  the 
cheapest  farm  help  any  man  can  have.  It 
does  more  work  for  less  money  than  any 
other  aid  you  can  employ. 

Uses  gasoline  alone.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  bal¬ 
anced  safety  fly  wheels.  Control  lever  gives 


six  speed  changes.  Carburetor  requires  no 
adjusting.  A  remarkable  value. 

The  magneto  equipt  \yi  H.  P.,  3  H.  P., 
and  6  H.  P.  are  teal  kerosene  engines,  but 
operate  equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have 
sunple  high  tension  oscillating  magneto. 
Throttling  governor  assures  steady  speed. 
Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Add  freight  to 
your  town. 

1>/2H.P.$71  3H.P.$105  6H.P.$168 

Other  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines 
at  your  dealer’s. 


B\IRBANKS,MQRSE&CQ 

Onanufacturcn  Chica|Q, 

eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


09D  SEEDS 

"  ^  Grown  From  Select  Stock 

—None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  ail 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegelables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Roekford.  Ill 
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CLOVER 2 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick* 
Bupply  Unuted— market  advancing.  Buy  now- -your  grass  seed-* 
our  prices  subject  to  ebanse.  Have  wonderful  values  in  guaxan- 
teed  high  grade  tested  Iowa  grown  Clover.  Also^  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Hubam  and  all  farm  and  garden  seeds.  Our 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES- 
special  prices  and  llG-page  catalog.  - 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co..  Box  xts,  Clarlnda.  Iowa 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STEAWBERKY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
THE  W.  F,  AUEN  CO.. 

170  Market  St.  SaHtbury,  Md. 


New  England  Cooperation 

Reviewing  Results  Gained  by  the  Eastern  States  League 


The  Eastern  States  By  Pres.  H, 
Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  League  has  just  completed 
what  might  be  considered  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  of  its  history.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Eastern  States  League  em¬ 
brace  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’ 
Exchange,  the  Junior  Achievement  Bu¬ 
reau,  of  which  the  Springfield  Junior 
Achievement  Foundation  is  a  part,  and 
the  Home  Bureau.  (I  will  touch  upon 
the  principal  accomplishments  of  each 
of  these  organizations  very  briefly  and 
more  details  will  be  reported  by  the 
directors  of  these  bureaus.) 

Over  2,200  carloads  of  commodities, 
valued  at  $2,020,691,  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  the 
successful  promotion  of  a  30,000-ton 
Dairy  Feed  Pool  and  a  10,500-ton  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Pool  are  the  prominent  features 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  for  the  past 
year.  The  business  is  not  concentrated 
within  a  limited  territory,  but  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  six  New 
England  States  and  Delaware.  The 
shipments  during  1922  reached  approxi¬ 
mately  700  towns  located  in  66  coun¬ 
ties.  The  30,000-ton  Feed  Pool  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  significant  effort  of 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange 
from  several  standpoints.  First,  the 
rations  which  the  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  purchased  through  the  medium  of 
the  pool  were  accepted  by  the  farmers 
because  they  were  determined  upon  by 
dairy  ration  experts  of  the  leading 
Eastern  agricultural  colleges  who  had 
no  commercial  interest  in  the  matter. 
Three  such  formulas  were  decided  upon 
— an  important  step  toward  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  dairy  rations  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  of  haphazard  methods 
and  overhead  costs  in  distribution. 

Effects  Big  Saving 

Second,  through  the  organization  of 
a  pool  the  Farmers’  Exchange  was  en¬ 
abled  to  purchase  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  mixing  of  these  ra¬ 
tions  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
market  in  these  commodities  was  at  its 
low  point  and  the  volume  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  receive  the  most  favor¬ 
able  consideration  from  the  sources  of 
supply;  this  means  a  reduction  in  ac¬ 
tual  cost  for  the  farmer. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  the  active  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  the  business 
men  on  the  directorate  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  and  the 
Eastern  States  League,  the  financing 
of  this  pool  was  made  possible  and  the 
purchaser  was  required,  merely  to  give 
his  note  for  ten  dollars  on  each  ton  of 
feed  purchased,  the  New  England 
banks  financing  the  operation  over  a 
six  months’  period  of  time  and  the  obli¬ 
gations  being  reduced  each  month  by 
the  payment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
for  the  feeds  as  he  receives  them  in 
equal  quantities  each  month.  But  for 
this  cooperation  it  would  have  been 
practically  impossible  for  individual 
farmers  or  even  small  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  engineered  the  proposition. 

The  total  value  of  the  tonnage  pur¬ 
chased  exceeded  a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  dollars  and  the  financing  of  this 
operation,  made  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  members  of  the  directorate  of 
the  Eastern  States  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  League,  illustrates  once  more 
the  necessity  of  and  the  benefits  which 
can  Ite  derived  from  a  “farmer-business¬ 
man”  combination  —  a  Country-City 
Get-together.  Eight  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  banks  cooperated  in  financing  the 
pool  over  a  six  months’  period  of  time. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  finances 
I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  illustration 
of  the  confidence  which  the  business 
men  are  placing  in  the  future  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange. 
The  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange 
was  organized  five  years  ago  without 
any  capital  stock.  Its  existence  was 
made  possible  through  what  was  known 
as  the  Eastern  States  Trust.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-nine  men  who  each 
signed  notes  aggregating-  $43,000.  These 
notes  were  deposited  with  a  bank  and 
furnished  the  basis  of  credit  on  which 
the  Farmers’  Exchange  operated.  This 
trust  agreement  expired  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  Forty  men  have  renewed  this 
trust  for  the  next  three  years  and  have 
increased  tlie  amount  to  $72,500. 


A.  MOSES  Through  death  and 
other  circumstances, 
some  of  these  men  are  not  the  same  as 
the  original  twenty-nine,  but  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  among  the  present 
underwriters  are  included  several  farm¬ 
ers.  In  the  work  which  the  Eastern 
States  League  is  doing  with  boys  and 
girls  we  have  also  some  fine  results  to 
point  out.  During  the  past  year  the 
Junior  Achievement  Bureau  of  the 
Eastern  States  League  has  organized 
380  achievement  clubs  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  4,667  boys  and  girls. 

-The  Home  Bureau  of  the  Eastern 
States  League  has  also  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  ^  The  activities  of  this 
bureau  are  divided  into  three  phases. 
First,  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  Home  Information  Centers;  second, 
demonstrations  and  lectures  arranged 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
in  connection  with  the  Home  Beautiful 
Expositions;*  third,  classes,  lecture 
courses,  and  demonstrations,  arranged 
and  conducted  for  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Started  Over  Ten  Years  Ago 

I  wish  to  mention  here  that  this  won¬ 
derful  work  which  we  are  doing 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  had  its 
inception  over  ten  years  ago  when  we 
of  Hampden  County  organized  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Hampden  County 
Improvement  League.  It  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  this  county  who  realized 
the  importance  of  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  a  community.  We  realize 
the  absolute  interdependence  between 
the  city  and  the  country.  I  remember 
going  down  to  Washington  and  inter¬ 
viewing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Houston,  and  explaining  the  whole 
idea  to  him.  He  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  and  said  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  along  these  lines,  but  he  also 
realized  the  difficulties  which  would 
confront  us.  I  am  sure  that  every  one 
of  our  members  are  pleased  at  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  along 
these  lines  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  us 
of  Hampden  County  to  think  that  any¬ 
thing  we  have  done  has  proved  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  to  extend  it  to  in¬ 
clude  the  ten  Eastern  States.  You  will 
all  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are 
receiving  requests  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  explain  just  how  our 
organization  was  originally  formed  and 
how  we  conduct  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  organization  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
county,  and  letters  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  from  us  have  been  received  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  1  wish  at 
this  time  to  acknowledge  again  the 
wonderful  support  which  this  move¬ 
ment  has  received  from  Mr.  Theodore 
N.  Vail,  who  died  in  1920.  Mr.  Vail 
was  one  of  the  men  most  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  this  movement  and  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  assistance  and 
help  in  getting  this  organization  under 
way.  Mr.  Vail  was  in  this  movement 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  was 
his  intention  when  he  retired  as  active 
president  of  the  Telephone  Company  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  junior 
achievement  work  which  we  are  now 
carrying  on.  He  was  an  original  sub¬ 
scriber  to  all  of  our  activities  and  was 
the  first  vice  president  of  the  Eastern 
States  League. 

City  and  Country  Interdependent 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  whffie 
movement,  as  I  perceive  it,  is  the 
greater  realization  from  day  to  day  on 
the  part  of  thinking  men  and  women 
that  it  is  necessary  for  city  and  country 
to  get  together  to  work  out  their  com¬ 
mon  problem  for  mutual  good.  Our 
movement  is  aimed  to  strengthen  both 
industry  and  agriculture  politically, 
economically,  and  socially.  Through  the 
League’s  threefold  apprpach — that  is, 
the  Farmers’  Exchange,  the  boys’  and 
girls’  work,  and  the  Home  Department 
we  aim  to  bring  about  a  prosperous 
economic  and  industrial  situation  and 
a  more  stable  social  condition  in  New 
England  and  the  East. 


The  real  beginnings  come,  in  April: 
“As  ye  sow,  ye  are  like  to  reap.” 
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Renewing  Crank  Case  Oil 
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Every  automobile  driver  knows 
that  his  engine  operates  better  for  a 
while  after  every  time  he  has  the  crank 
case  drained  and  new  oil  put  in ;  but  the 
chances  are  he  does  not  have  it  done 
more  than  about  one-fourth  as  often  as 
he  really  should  do  it. 

Even  with  the  best  of  engines  it  is 
impossible  to  get  such  a  close  fit  be¬ 
tween  the  pistons  and  the  cylinders  that 
there  will  be  no  leakage  of  gasoline  into 
the  crank  case.  A  gradual  leakage  does 
occur,  and  fuel  is  neither  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  lubricant  nor  does  it  help  the  oil 
any  at  all.  It  simply  thins  it  out  and 
helps  to  destroy  its  lubricating  prop¬ 
erties,  In  cold  weather  the  condition  is 
much  worse  than  in  warm  weather,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  the  tendency  to  use  the 
carburetor  choke,  thus  forcing  an  extra 
large  supply  of  fuel  into  the  cylinders 
which  are  already  cold,  and  the  excess 
fuel,  instead  of  being  burned,  finds  its 
way  down  into  the  crank  case. 

In  summertime  the  crank  case  oil 
should  be  renewed  every  1,000  miles.  In 
winter  this  should  be  reduced  to  every 
500  miles,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
engine  character  of  service  and  the  kind 
of  oil  used.  If  the  matter  is  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  serious  damage  to  the  engine 
is  likely  to  result.  The  proper  time  to 
drain  the  engine  is  when  it  is  hot — that 
is,  just  after  a  run  has  been  completed. 
All  the  oil  should  be  removed.  The 
practice  of  flushing  with  kerosene  is 
questionable.  It  may  remove  some  of 
the  sediment,  but  operating  the  engine 
when  kerosene  is  the  lubricant  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  is  better  to  spend  a  few 
cents  on  an  extra  quart  or  so  of  oil  and 
use  this  to  flush  the  engine,  draining 
this  oil  out  after  it  has  been  used.  Old 
crank  case  oil  which  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  filtered  can  be  ufeed  satsfactorily 
also. 


OIL  NOT  ALWAYS  AT  FAULT 

It  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  habit  to 
blame  the  lubrication  or  the  lubricating 
system  for  many  of  the  troubles  which 
afflict  automobile  and  truck  engines. 
One  condition  may  develop  which  causes 
faulty  lubrication,  but  which  really  re¬ 
sults  from  something  else.  When  the 
carburetor  becomes  very  badly  fouled 
with  dirt,  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust; 
the  needle  point  may  be  badly  worn; 
and  the  seats  may  be  burred.  At  a 
glance  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
adjust  the  carburetor  when  it  is  in  such 
a  condition,  and  the  tendency  then  will 
be  to  use  the  choke  too  much,  resulting 
in  a  mixture  too  rich  for  satisfactory 
combustion.  The  direct  result  of  this 
will  be  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount 
of  fuel  into  the  lubricating  oil  film, 
diluting  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
crank  case  oil  supply  will  also  become 
diluted.  On  a  certain  truck  run  with 
a  partly  closed  choke,  the  lubricating 
oil  absorbed  almost  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
in  about  half  an  hour. 

The  indicator  on  the  engine  may  show 
there  is  plenty  of  oil  and  the  operator 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  his  engine  is 
very  economical  in  regard  to  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil;  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  the  original  oil  has  been  used  up, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  gasoline  work¬ 
ing  past  the  pistons. 

Lack  of  Power  the  Result 

This  inadequate  lubrication  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lack  of  power,  and  the  operator 
will  then  open  the  throttle  wider,  the 
engine  will  become  overheated,  and  the 
first  thing  we  know  we  will  have 
grooved  pistons  and  rings  and  cylinders, 
and  may  even  have  burned  out  some 
bearings. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  never 
to  use  the  choke  except  when  starting 
the  engine,  and  then  never  use  it  any 
more  than  necessary.  If  the  crank  case 
oil  is  drained  out  periodically,  it  will 
be  further  insurance  of  sucessful  opera¬ 
tion.  In  cold  weather  the  crank  case 
should  be  drained  oftener  than  in  warm 
weather,  on  account  of  the  increased 
difficulty  of  combustion  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  greater  leakage  past  the 
pistons. 


Care  for  the  Harness  —  Frequent 
cleaning  and  oiling  and  timely  repair¬ 
ing  will  save  time  and  will  add  many 
years  to  the  life  of  a  set  of  harness. 
Rivets  and  wire  are  all  right  in  an 
emergency  in  repairing  a  b^reak,  but 
they  should  be  replaced  promptly  by 
more  durable  repairs,  such  as  staples. 


SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 

fir  TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 


Better  Work— Less  Cost 

No  days  lostfrom  plowing,  harrowing, 
harvesting,  or  hauling — ample,  de¬ 
pendable  power  and  no  breakdowns, 
whatever  the  job.  That’s  real  year- 
round  service — the  kind  your  tractor 
will  give  if  it  gets  the  right  care. 

Much  depends  on  correct  lubrica¬ 
tion. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  stands  the  extra 
high  operating  heat  tractor  engines 
develop — whether  you  burn  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  Maintains  full  compres¬ 
sion.  Protects  bearings,  cylinders  and 
valve  mechanism  with  an  oil  cushion 
that  defeats  friction.  Keeps  tractors 
full-powered  and  long-lived  at  least 
cost  for  overhauling  and  repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you,  or  write  us  direct. 

Socony  Gear  Oil 
Socony  Cup  Grease 

For  satisfactory  engine  service  and  economy 
of  operation  buy  all  your  oils,  greases  and 
fuel  under  the  Socony  Sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  :-!0  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  w'hite,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Sejid  for  freeilliislratcd  catalop  of  over 
one  hundred  maynifiaent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  3S1.  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


5  BIG  2-  or3-Yr.  Rose  Bushes 

—a  gorgreous  display  Spring:  till  Frost.  This  /collection  ^ 
includes  one  each  Pink  Columbia,  Salmon-yellow 
Ophelia,  pink  Premier,  White  Killarney  (Double) ,  and  Red  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion.  Guaranteed  to  }?row  and  bloom  or  money  back.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  your  copy  of  Collins’  1923  Planting  Guide,  for  $1.95. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Box  40,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


D17DOV  PI  AIMT^  Asparagus,  Terennials,  etc. 

^  1  u  Guaranteed  first-class  and 

true  to  name.  Deer  Run  Fruit  Farm,  Box  R,  Putney,  Vermont 


$1,500  GETS  162-ACRE  FARM 

Horses,  17  f'ows  and  Calves,  7  yearlings;  poultry,  full  im¬ 
plements,  seed  included;  in  one  of  country’s  best  dairy- 
general  farming  sections;  high-school  village,  depot,  ad¬ 
vantages  handy;  city  markets;  100  acres  tillage,  30-cow 
spring-watered  pasture,  good  woodlot;  variety  fruit;  easily 
kept  !)-room  house,  amnning  water,  24-cow  barn,  stable, 
etc.  Your  chance  to  get  good  home  and  a  money-maker; 
owner  unable  to  operate.  $4,500  takes  all,  only  $1,500 
needed.  Details  page  48,  New  Illustrated  Catalog  — 
Bargains  33  states.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150  R  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY 

One  of  the  greatest  Grass  Seed  Values  Known.  Investi¬ 
gate.  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— fine  for  hay 
and  pasture.  One  of  the  cheapest  seedings  you  can 
make,  grows  everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your 

grass  seed  bill  by  writing  for  free  sample  and  big  Seed 
uide,  offeri^_  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today, 
American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  SIS,  Chicaiio,  Ill. 


We  Want  Yotir  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you  a 
beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mittens  to 
order.  We  make  and  remodel  ladies’ 
furs.  Prices  reasonable.  Samples 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for  Sale 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

References — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Milford,  Ind. 

MILFORD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
237  Elm  Street,  Milford,  Ind. 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  ;  D.  C. 
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85  Pound  Standard 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same! 

"  I  •aved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you-." 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hoolcstown,  Pa. 

(D*ed  witbpermluion) 


Lay^four  Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Doitin  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slats* 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 

Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  Por  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

N on-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  ts  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREESAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
53.00  per  roll  In¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
cement.  (Add  8c  If  wanted 
with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul: 
York,  Pa. ;  Siouthern,  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  (52.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrlteto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept,  c- 1 


Save  Money 

LikeThis 


On  FENCE  e  GATES 

STEEL  POSTS^PAINTS 
and  ROOFING 

Saved too  JlmBrowa  ii  smMhinff 
'‘IhayasATdd  aH  records  this  yeer. 

$56.00  on  my  Olreet-from-Feotory*  , 
order.  Ipeid  freicht-prepsidpricea 
yoa  87e  per  ssYe  you  more  money 
rodsnd  fence  than  erer.  Hundreds 
here  no  bet*  of  styles  of  Fencing, 
terisOSVc."  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 

Chas.  Rowe,  Sty  I  Posts,  l^ofinjr 
Stells,  Mo.  H'rheot 

Qaality  Quaranteed . 

Priest 

FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  Jim  Brown's  bia  new 
Baraain  Boek;—  FREE!  See 
Jim  Brown's  Factory  Prices, 

Freight  Prepaid.  Send  post*  ‘ 
card  or  letter  N  O  We  Jim 
Brown,  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  ft  Wire  Co. 

Dopt.  3009  Clovoland,  Ohio. 
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Townsend’s  Wire  Stretcher 

For  stretching  plain, 
twisted  and  barbed  wire 
and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional 
tool  for 
stretching 
tvoven 
wire. 

The  only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher 
made.  Grips  like  a  vise— won’t  slip— and  leosens 
itself  irnmediately  when  released.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  also  nail  it  to  the  post 
without  assistance.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30  years  by 
F.  J.  Townsend,  Painted  Post,  New  York 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


^  This  outfit  easily  cuts  15 
cords  a  day,  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does 
work  of  many  men.  ~ 

OTTAWA  1923  <».». 

MODEL  PlUfbMtii 

M  Otis' TrM 


f.0.B.  Ottiwa 


Easy  to  moya.lfechaDleany 
OporatodValyeo.Tbrottliiig 
•GoTsroor,  Barns  Kerosono. 
Writs  today  forFra#  BoolU 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
SOl.p  WMd  Slo,0tUwa,Kin. 

^i.p  Mmm.BWIos  Fittskwifc.  Fa. 


Prepare  for  Spring  rains  with 
Canvas  Covers  that  are  Waterproof 
not  merely  Waterpioofed. 

The  "OVUM  BRAND  ’  TRUCK,  WAGON  and 
HORSE  COVERS  are  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  to-day 

Milvo  Awning  &  Tent  Works,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Farm  News  From  Albany 

National  Dairy  Show  Will  Help  Easterners 


Following  Governor  Smith’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  Senator  Nathan  Straus, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  proposing  reconstruction  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Market*, 
as  suggested  by  the  governor.  The  bill, 
which  was-  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  seeks  to  repeal  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Law 
relating  to  the  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  This  council,  consisting  of 
five  members,  would  be  eliminated  if 
the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  single  commissioner,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  The  commissioner  first 
appointed  would 
go  put  of  office 
December  1,  1927, 
under  the  meas¬ 
ure.  The  salary 
is  set  at  $15,000 
a  year. 

Senator  Straus 
said,  in  argumient 
for  this  bill:  “The 
Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  as 
present  consti¬ 
tuted  is  a  unique 
department  of 
governme  n  t .  It 
is  completely  re¬ 
moved  from  the 
supervision  and 
control  of  either 
the  governor  of 
the  State  or  of 
the  people.  There 
is  no  way  by 
which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of 
Farms  and  Mar- 
k  e  t  s  ,  entrusted 
with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  power  for 


Hurrah  For  the  Voigt  Bill ! 

• 

The  Voigt  Filled  Milk  Bill  has  passed 
the  Senate.  It  passed  the  House 
some  time  ago,  but  has  been  returned  to 
the  House  for  minor  adjustments,  after 
which  it  will  go  to  the  President.  It  is 
expected  that  the  President  will  sign  it. 

The  Voigt  Bill  prohibits  interstate 
shipment  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk  made  from  skim  milk  and  oil  sub¬ 
stitutes,  such  as  cottonseed  oil  and  coco¬ 
nut  oil- 

Dairy  and  health  organizations  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  this  legis¬ 
lation-  It  means  millions  in  increased 
markets  for  butter  fat  for  farmers  and 
much  to  the  health  of  the  consumer, 
and  is  probably  the  most  important 
farm  legislation  passed  in  years-  Pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Voigt  Bill  is  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  cooperation.— 
The  Editors. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


good  or  evil  over  the  food  supply  ()f 
the  State,  can  be  removed  from  his 
position.  He  is  neither  elected  by  the 
people  nor  appointed  by  an  official  of 
the  government  elected  by  the  people. 
He  is  the  appointee  of  a  practically 
self-perpetuated  and  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  body,  known  as  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets.” 

*  *  * 

A  bill  providing  for  tfie  building  of 
a  Coliseum  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 

signed  by  the  governor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Action  on  the  bills  to  repeal  the 
Mullin-Gage  Law,  which  provides  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  both  Houses.  The  advocates  of 
repeal  as  well  as  the  friends  of  prohi¬ 
bition  have  been  very  busy  v/aiting  on 
the  governor  and  various  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Both  sides  attended 
a  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly.  At  the  present  time  these 
bills  appear  to  be  held  up  in  committee 
in  both  Houses;  both  committees  are 
“dry.” 

*  *  * 

The  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  asking  Congress 
for  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act, 
granting  light  wines  and  beers. 

*  *  * 

Legislation  for  the  removal  of  snow 
from  the  State  and  county  highways 
has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  county  shall  pay 
one-half  the  expense  and  the  State  one- 
half  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

*  *  * 

Legislation  advocated  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  consolidate  many  of  the  State 
departments  and  make  the  heads  of 
these  departments  appointive  instead 
of  elective  has  passed  the  Senate. 

*  *  * 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  change  the  election  laws.  Those  at¬ 
tracting  most  attention  provi(ie  for  a 
direct  primary  to  select  State  officers 
and  judges.  There  are  two  of  these 
bills.  One  of  them  is  known  as  the 
“Hinman-Green  Bill,”  which  received 
ennsideration  when  Hughes  was  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  oth^r  bill  practically  re¬ 
establishes  the  primary  as  it  was  pre¬ 


vious  to  its  repeal  in  1921.  Senator 
Swift  of  Erie  has  introduced  a  modi 
fication  of  the  Hinman-Gage  Bill,  which 
would  be  a  compromise  between  the 
direct  primary  and  the  present  system. 
*  *  * 

An  interesting  resolution  is  in  the 
Legislature  to  pledge  the  State’s  credit 
to  the  construction  of  a  deep-sea  ship 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  The 
object  of  the  resolution  is  to  offset  any 
chance  that  Congress  may  approve  a 
treaty  with  Canada  for  the  construe 
tion  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal.  *  *  * 

A  bill  is  before  the  Senate  which 
provides  for  thirteen  jurors  in  capital 

cases,  so  that  in 
case  of  sickness 
or  death  the  case 
can  go  on.  One 
juror  is  to  be 
eliminated  by  lot 
at  the  close  of 
the  case,  leaving 
it  to  twelve  to 

make  a  decision. 
*  *  * 

The  S  t  a  p 1 e  y 
Bill,  increasing 
the  speed  limit 
that  can  be  set 
by  local  ordi¬ 
nances  from  15 
to  20  miles  an 
hour,  was  passed 
unanimously  b  y 
the  Assembly. 
Under  provision 
of  the  bill,  no  lo¬ 
cal  order  could 
set  a  speed  limit 
of  less  than  20 
miles  an  hour. 

AdvOCatCS  Of  thC 

measure  say  that 
it  will  speed  up 
traffic  and  eliminate  speed  traps  with¬ 
out  creating  any  danger.  The  meas¬ 
ure  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

*  *  * 

The  Lusk  Repeal  Bill,  repealing  the 
act  which  requires  teachers  to  take  the 
loyalty  oath,  has  passed  the  Senate  and 

is  now  before  the  Assembly. 

*  *  * 

An  important  bill  is  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  providing  for  the  union  of  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  and  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  would 
put  the  two  institutions  under  one  head, 
but  the  station  would  not  lose  its 
identity. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  AT 
SYRACUSE 

W.  E.  SKINNER 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from 
J.  D.  Barnum,  of  the  Syracuse  “Post- 
Standard,”  announcing  that  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  construction  of  a  Coli¬ 
seum  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at 
Syracuse,  in  accordance  with  promises 
made  by  the  committee  that  repre¬ 
sented  that  city  at  the  annual  meeting 
when  the  1923  National  Dairy  Show 
was  invited  to  go  to  New  York  next 
October.  The  message  also  states  that 
Governor  Smith  has  signed  the  bill. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  State 
solons  passed  this  bill  making  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  construction  of  the 
Coliseum  to  house  the  exposition  com¬ 
fortably  is  a  very  good  example  of  how 
the  people  of  New  York  feel  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  coming  of  the  exposition. 

Every  State  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tion  was  represented  and  a  great  many 
individual  farmers  attended  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  at  Albany,  so  that  no 
misunderstandings  could  occur  in  the 
minds  of  the  lawmakers  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  holding  the  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  in  the  East  this  year.  This 
of  itself  has  already  had  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  a^icultural  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  year  in  the  Eastern 
States,  so  that  the  work  our  show  can 
do  for  dairying  this  year  will  be  just 
as  great  as  we  of  the  industry  care  to 
make  it. 

If  the  enthusiasrn  of  the  East  is  met 
with  like  enthusiasm  from  the  dairy 
industry  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
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INVESTIGATE  Wafsh  no-buckle  fiarnws  before 
buying  harness.  Let  me  send  this  wonderful 
harness  on  30  days’!  ree  trial.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  i  t  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps, 
nofriction  rings  to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps 
to  weaken  them.  Highest  quality  of  leather. 
Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Costs  less,  saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size  horse  per¬ 
fectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side  backers,  breeching- 
less  etc.  LIBERALTERMS,  $5 .00  after  30  day  trial,  balance 
monthly.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  new  reduced  prices. 
James  M.  WALSH,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 
122  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Roofing:,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
''  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  *4.30.  If  yoa  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  pricea  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY$|05 

Don't  buy  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 

Tires — anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog,  ion  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  AH  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.  Uses  all  waste  heat. 


Writejor  Catalogue 
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Delevan,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 


-  any  running  gekr. 

- —  Catslog  illustrated  In  oolorJI  nw 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 
A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2581  Uni.Av.S.E„MiiineapoUs,Mhiii. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  CHEWmG 

5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3:  20  lbs.  $5.  Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.  $3.50.  Try  it  at  our  risk:  money  re¬ 
funded  If  tobacco  returned.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
GROWERS,  SEDAUIA.  KY. 
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this  year  will  indeed  witness  “the 
world’s  greatest  dairy  show.”  With 
complete  and  adequate  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  holding  of  the  exposition, 
and  with  plenty  of  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  insuring  comfort  for  everyone,  all 
dairymen  can  now  set  their  eyes  on  the 
East  for  a  great  year’s  work  and  a 
revival  of  our  oldest  dairy  section  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  world’s  progress. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

CHARLES  L.  STILES 

The  extremely  cold  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  has  permitted  of  quite 
active  opei’ation  in  the  way  of  putting 
up  the  season’s  ice  supply  and  large 
numbers  of  men  and  teams  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work.  The  Lowville 
Cold  Storage  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  cheese-storage  plants  in  the 
county,  has  finished  filling  their  large 
ice  house.  Farmers  are  very  busy 
getting  up  their  individual  supply. 

Large  quantities  of  wood  and  hard¬ 
wood  logs  are  being’  hauled  into  town, 
and  with  the  price  of  coal  at  such  a 
high  figure  and  rather  scarce  at  that, 
it  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  $4  to  $4.50 
per  cord:  the  logs  mostly  are  being 
hauled  to  the  Haberer  furniture  plant 
to  be  used  by  them  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Not  much  real  estate  changing  hands 
here  this  winter,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  prices  for  farm  products  are 
so  low  in  price,  with  the  outlook  for  the 
future  coming  none  too  promising,  that 
not  many  deals  are  being  made. 

The  State  Nursery  that  is  located 
near  this  village  is  in  receipt  of  lai’ge 
orders  for  seedlings  to  be  ^hipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  for  reforestation 
purposes.  It  is  with  one  exception  the 
largest  tree  nursery  located  in  New 
York  State. 

Farm  help  is  now  being  engaged  for 
the  coming  season,  which  is  usually 
about  March  1  in  this  locality.  Farm 
help  seems  to  be  rather  scarce  and  hard 
to  engage  at  any  figure.  Quantities  of 
baled  hay  are  being  delivered  here  at 
prices  ranging  from  $13  to  $15  per  ton, 
with  loose  hay  bringing  an  average 
price  of  $12  per  ton. 

^  Not  as  many  farm  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  here  in  Lewis  County  as  in 
former  years,  though  some  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  week  centering  on  the 
middle  of  February.  On  the  whole,  the 
situation  seems  rather  quiet,  with  farm¬ 
ers  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 


Essex  Co. — We  have  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  snow  and  a  lot  of  zero 
weather  for  practically  two  months. 
We  have  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  some 
of  the  country  roads  open.  The  short¬ 
age  of  coal  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  wood.  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  shipments  of  wood  fi’om  this 
county  to  Philadelphia.  Ice  houses  are 
^ing  rapidly  filled.  The  quality  of  the 
ice  is  very  good  in  spite  of  the  great 
depth  of  snow.  Potatoes  are  bringing 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  veal  15 
cents,  eggs  50  cents  a  dozen.  Cattle  are 
wintering  well. — M..  E.  B. 


Clinton  Co. — Ice  cutting  is  on.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  busy  filling  milk-station  ice 
houses  first,  then  their  own.  Having 
lovely  winter  weather,  nice  sleighing, 
not  much  lumbering  as  yet.  Butter, 
potatoes,  and  eggs  all  seem  to  hold  the 
60-cent  mark.  Hay,  $13  per  ton.  A  con¬ 
sent  reader  of  your  valuable  paper. — 


sL  Lawrence  Co. — The  weather  has 
been  clear,  but  cold.  Farmers  have 
awut  finished  harvesting  their  ice, 
which  is  of  good  quality.  Few  farm¬ 
ers  are  withdrawing  from  the  pool. — 
H.  S.  H. 


Broome  Co. — Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  help,  Edward  F.  Vincent  has  sold 
most  of  his  dairy  of  choice  full-blood 
and, grade  Guernseys  at  private  sale. 

Deposit  Branch  of  the  Dairymens’ 
League  Cooperative  Association  has 
voted;  to  hold  monthly  meetings.  E.  W. 
kosencrants  and  S.  C.  Sliter  have  been 
reelected  directors. 

.  One  of  the  few  remaining  pieces  of 
Pme  timber  in  Windsor  has  been  bought 
Bfenjamin  King  by  George  Man- 
warreh,  who  has  a  gang  of  men  at 
Work  now  and  will  at  once,  set  up  a 
mfil  on  the  King  farm  to  saw  the  trees 
iiHo  lumber.—  E.  L.  V. 


The  Eyes  of  The  World  Are  On 


CHEVROLET 


r 


Jbr  EconomiQQl  TrQnsportation 


SUPERIOR  Model 


Holds  First  Place  Among  All  Show 
Cars  in  Number  of  1922  Sales 

During  1922  the  public  bought  more  than  50% 
more  Chevrolets  than  of  any  other  fully  equipped 
car,  giving  Chevrolet  first  place  in  number  of 
cars  sold  among  all  cars  exhibited  at  the  1923 
N.  A.  C.  C.  Shows. 

The  remarkable  rise  of  Chevrolet  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  proved  that  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company  has  correctly  gauged  the  shift 
of  public  sentiment  towards  the  most  economical 
unit  of  transportation  that  also  meets  modern 
requirements  as  to  quality. 

Just  count  the  Chevrolets  along  the  great  high¬ 
ways  and  parked  at  the  curbs  of  every  town 
and  city. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 


SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Roadster  -  •  -  •  $510 

SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Touring  *  »  »  .  *  525 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe  .  »  »  680 

SUPERIOR  Four  Passenger  Sedanette  ...»  850 

'  SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Sedan  »  .  .  .  »  860 

SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  510 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

There  are  now  more  than  10,000  Applications  will  be  considered 

Chevrolet  dealers  and  service  from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri* 

stations  throughout  the  world  tory  not  adequately  covered 
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Satisfaction’s 

Lowest 

Price 


IT  IS  our  conviction  that  the  New  Overland 
provides  comfortable,  reliable,  trouble-free 
Satisfactory  motoring  at  the  lowest  cost  for  which 
such  motoring  can  be  had. 

The  Triplex  Springs  (Patented)  absorb  shock 
and  side-sway.  The  Overland  motor  returns 
twenty-five  miles  and  more  to  the  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line.  Timken  and  New  Departure  bearings  are 
liberally  used  in  front  and  rear  axles.  And  the 
good  looks  of  the  New  Overland  commend  it 
everywhere.  The  hood  is  higher.  The  lines  are 
longer.  The  seats  are  lower. 

Drive  the  New  Overland  and  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence. 


WTLLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND  Ltdi,  Toronto,  Ont* 


TOURING,  $525  :  ROADSTER,  $523  ;  COUPE.  $795 

I 

All  prices  f,  o.  b.  Toledo 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.0u. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  as 
efficient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  25,  Bladen,  Neb, 
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Dairymen  Standing  Firm 

Farm  News  From  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


Although  final  figures  were  not 
available  by  the  fourth  week  in 
February,  it  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  in  northern  Jersey  and 
eastern  Pennsylvanian  have  for  the 
most  part  held  firm  to  the  cooperative 
pooling  plan  of  their  association.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  week  in  February 
about  eighty  dairy  withdrawals  were 
reported  from  Sussex,-  Warren,  and 
Hunterdon  Counties  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  two  adjacent  counties  across  the 
Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  canning  crops  men  of '  southern 
and  central  New  Jersey  are  still  un¬ 
decided  on  their  method  for  selling  this 
season’s  crops.  The  tomato  men,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  undecided  whether  to  sell 
on  the  open  market  or  to  sign  contracts. 
It  is  repoi’ted  that  some  canners  have 
offered  a  flat  contract  price  of  $15  per 
ton  for  tomatoes. 

Marketing  Officials  Meet 

Representatives  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Vir^nia,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Virginia  gathered  with  the 
staff  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Sec¬ 
tional  Conference  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Marketing  Officials  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  27  and  28. 
An  interesting  program  was  followed 
by  the  conference,  in  which  the  various 
States  reported  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  on  fruit,  vegetables,  live  stock, 
and  farm  products. 

Considerable  interest  centered  on  the 
discussion  pf  market  reporting.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  New  Jersey’s  Women’s 
Clubs  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
retail  prices  reported  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  and  their 
satisfaction  with  the  method  of  report¬ 
ing  which  has  been  built  up  over  a 
four-year  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pennsylvania  reported  unsatisfactory 
results  with  its  retail-price  reporting 
plan,  upon  which  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Bureau  has  been  working  for  three 
years.  It  was  agreed  that  retail  price 
reports  served  as  an  inspiration  and 
educational  help  for  consumers  and 
women’s  organizations,  and  as  such 
were  highly  desirable  despite  the  tech¬ 
nical  errors  incident  to  the  service. 

Jersey  Legislature  Has  Full  Calendar 

By  the  last  week  in  February  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  had  not  finally 
acted  upon  any  of  the  variety  of  farm, 
measures  before  it,  such  as  the  bill  for 
a  new  cooperative  law,  which  has  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  is 
back  in  those  bodies  for  further  amend¬ 
ment.  The  date  for  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  was  previously  set  for 
March  15.  With  a  crowded  calendar, 
however,  and  too  much  important  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  completed  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  March,  it  is  expected  that 
the  adjournment  date  will  be  postponed. 

Several  bills  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers  are  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  other  than  those  previously 
reported  in  these  columns  during  the 
last  six  weeks.  One  of  the  measures 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Insurance  Law, 
which  would  permit  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  to  be  organized  by  farmers,  so 
that  the  company  could  combine  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  insurance,  such  as  lia¬ 
bility,  labor,  and  accident  insurance. 
At  this  date  the  chances  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  good  for  its  passage.  An¬ 
other  bill  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  influence  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
association  to  break  his  marketing  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement.  It  would  also  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  him  to  give  false 
statements  on  the  finances  or  business 
of  cooperative  associations. 

Considerable  interest  has  centered  in 
another  bill  pending  in  the  Senate 
which  would  give  back  to  the  various 
counties.  State  money  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  school  tax,  the  railroad 
tax,  and  the  school  fund.  This  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  days’  attendance  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  distribution  of  school 
money  is  on  the  basis  of  ratables.  An¬ 
other  act  would  require  the  financial 
officers  of  New  Jersey  townships  to 
publish,  as  prescribed  by  law,  a  true 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 


the  township  committee.  The  Teach¬ 
ers’  Tenure  of  Office  repeal,  previously 
reported,  has  been  superseded  by  an 
amendment  which  would  give  five  years 
instead  of  three  years  as  the  period  of 
teaching  before  the  Tenure  of  Office 
provision  becomes  effective, — W  H 
Bullock, 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

J.  N.  GLOVRR 

The  directors  of  the  Union  County 

the  directors  of 
the  Milton  Fair,  have  formed  a  circuit 
beginning  with  the  Altoona  Fair  en 
August  14,  the  Lewistown  Fair  on 
August  21,  Milton  on  August  28,  and 
Dniion  County  on  September  4,  making 
four  continuous  weeks  in  this  section 
of  the  State. 

Several  carloads  of  Michigan  certi¬ 
fied  seed  potatoes  will  be  sold'  to  grow¬ 
ers  in  Union  County  through  some  club 
or  orpnization.  A  Poland  China  Hog 
Club  has  been  organized  at  Mifflinburg, 
and  clubs  of  other  breeds  are  likely  to 
be  organized  this  year.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  have  clubs  of  many  breeds  in 
a  small  county  when  one  or  two  breeds 
cmly  should  be  boosted,  for  in  “union 
there  is  strength.”  This  same  mistake 
has  been  made  in  this  State  of  trying 
many  breeds  of  cows  for 
milk,  instead  of  agreeing  on  one  or  two 
good  breeds,  like  Holstein,  Brown 
Swiss,  Guernsey,  or  Aryshire,  and 
breeding  only  these  for  milk. 

Wheat  has  been  covered  with  snow 
for  a  few  weeks,  which  is  a  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  it,  since  it  made  a  very 
scanty  growth  for  winter  on  account 
of  dry  weather.  Recent  rains  and  melt¬ 
ing  snows  have  helped  the  water  situ¬ 
ation. 

More  carloads  of  coal  are  being 
shipped  in  to  relieve  the  fuel  condi¬ 
tion,  which  is  getting  serious. 

Farm  work  is  at  a  standstill,  except 
a  few  men  who  are  hauling  home  wood 
for  fuel  or  are  hauling  manure  to 
cornfields. 

With  advance  in  the  prices  for  corn 
and  wheat,  farmers  are  feeling  that 
their  efforts  last  year  in  growing  grain 
will  bring  something  of  a  labor  income. 
Tobacco  growing  in  Snyder  County  will 
likely  increase  next  year,  as  they  find 
they  can  grow  a  heavy  crop  of  tobacco 
along  the  river,  making  them  more  and 
more  money  than  other  crops. 

Public  sales  have  begun  already,  and 
stock  is  bringing  good  prices,  except 
horses,  which  will  sell  better  later  when 
needed. 

Wheat  is  moving  at  $1.35  now  and 
corn  at  70  cents  in  ear,  and  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  both  grains  at  these 
prices,  though  some  farmers  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  $1.50  for  wheat  and  75  cents 
for  corn,  as  both  grains  cost  the  latter 
prices  to  grow  them. 

There  are  more  farms  for  rent  in 
Buffalo  Valley  this  time  of  the  year 
than  ever  has  been  known  to  exist  at 
any  time  in  its  history. 


200  varieties.  Also  Orapes, Small  Fruits.etc.Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  DescriptiM 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH,  Box  F,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  AsparsKus  Crates,  and  waterproof  lininss.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberr.v,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Trees^ 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

Write  for  prieea  and  booklet  howto  grow  everything  from  the  nursery. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E.  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALLEN  NCKSEKY  &  SEED  HOL'SB  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horaey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Horseradisb  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifibrd  Hall,  Rdd’s  Grove,  Hd.,  R.  No.l 


CTDAWRRRRV  PF  ANTQ  ?3.U0  per  lOU.  History  and 
•3 1  IVii If  DCIvIi I  rliAnlu^  valuable  illustrated  book  fre®* 
You  will  leani.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 


POTATOES 


Bliss,  Cobblers  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  King,  Rose, 
SwiRsnreyOtben.  C.  lORD,  FISHERS, N.I> 
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A  new  way  of  feeding  is  surprising  the 
world’s  largest  poultry  raisers 

Remarkable  results  are  being  observed  in  feeding  yeast  to  poultry 


Costs  2c 
a  table¬ 
spoonful 


Greater  egg  fertility  and  hatchability 
—  increased  vitality  and  virility  in 
laying  stock  —  less  mortality  among 
chicks. 

t 

These  are  the  surprising  results 
obtained  by  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  hatcheries  —  and  by  other 
raisers  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
in  feeding  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  poultry. 

For  several  years  the  world  has 
known  of  the  wonderful  value  of 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  man.  And 
now,  after  many  experiments,  the 
Fleischmann  Company  has  developed 
a  dry  yeast  for  stock  and  poultry. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  results: 

A  test  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest  hatcheries 
showed  an  increase  of  23% 
in  fertility.  Only  5%  of  eggs 
from  yeast-fed  hens  were  in¬ 
fertile,  as  against  28%  of  eggs 
from  non-yeast-fed  hens. 

The  chicks  in  this  lot  re¬ 
ceived  Eleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  and  were  marketed 
in  seven  weeks,  averaging 
IM  pounds  each. 


The  loss  in  one  of  the  recent  tests  was  93  in 
a  hatch  of  non-yeast-fed  chickens,  and  only 
59  for  the  chicks  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast — a  saving  of  34  chicks. 

In  one  flock  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast,  whose  age  at  present  ranges 
from  2  to  9  weeks,  the  loss  has  been  only 
345  out  of  6000 — less  than  6%.  “And  for 
general  development,”  writes  the  manager, 
“they  surpass  anything  I  have  ever  raised.” 

Further  tests  are  being  conducted.  We 
shall  publish  full  details  from  time  to  time. 
But  we  want  you  to  try  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  now — to  prove  for  your¬ 
self  its  unique  value  in  your  poultry  yard. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  de¬ 
liveries  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in 
ppimd  cans,  direct  to  you.  One  can  should 
demonstrate  its  power  in  securing  more  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  with  fewer  chicks  dying  in  the  shell 
— stronger,  more  vigorous  chicks — and  faster¬ 
growing,  huskier  birds.  With  each  can  we 
will  send  a  booklet  containing 
complete  instructions  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  chicks  and 
laying  hens. 

Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order 
to  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  today  1  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  Zy2  pound  can  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  — 
enough  to  feed  10  birds  for 
nearly  4  months.  We  pay  the 
postage. 


One  tablespoonful  daily  to  every  10  hens 
or  50  baby  chicks.  Each  can  contains 
117  tablespoonfuls  or  4  months*  supply 
for  10  hens. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 
Dept.  D-12 

701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  (’$2.00).  Please  send  me  a 
2J4  pound  can  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 


Name . 


Street  and  number. 
City _ 


.State. 


Forces  rapid  growth — 1  lb.  per  month. 
Two-pound  broilers  in  8  weeks. 
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Rebuild  The  Old  Stave  Silo 


yVNY  iron  hooped,  stave  silo,  if  twisted, 
**  tipped  or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  new  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new. 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wall  protection 
against  wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave 
wall  surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  with  thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  in¬ 
sures  perfect  silage  and  giant  strength  at 
every  square  inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you  see. 
Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by  hoops  or 
lugs.  They  are  as  strong  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Y^hen  you  choose  the  Craine  you  decide  on  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction — the  lowest  yearly  cost  for 
silage  making  end  keeping. 

Send  tor  handsome,  illustrated  catalog 
Early  orders  earn  extra  discount 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


REeuiiorr 

theCKAirai 

way 


A  Better  Self -feed  Than 
Ever — Saves  a  Man 

Throw  the  bundles  from  the  wagon— one,  two,  even  three 
at  a  time.  The  improved  Self-feed  of  the  1923  Papec  will 
take  care  of  them.  It  saves  a  man  at  the  feed  table, 
yet  handles  more  corn  than  ever.  , 

The  new  Angle-steel  Link  Belt  also  helps  to  make  the 
feeding  automatic.  It  gives  a  positive  feed  that  can  be 
depended  on,  even  with  heavy  com. 

The  1923 


Ensila^e^iCutteiir 

At  A  New  Low  Price 

Besides  giving  you  an  improved  Cutter  in  the  1923Papec, 
we  have  reduced  the  price.  Nowhere  else  can  you  find 
such  a  wonderful  Ensilage  Cutter  value.  Nownere 
else  can  you  get  the  simple,  guaranty  construction 
that  means  freedom  from  repairs,  delays  and  pipe 
clogging,  on  any  silo.  There’s  something  in  the 
tmr-r-r  of  the  smooth-running  Papec  which  delights 
the  ear  of  the  man  who  knows  machinery.  There’s 
a  Papec  to  fit  your  Tractor  or  your  farm  engine— 3 
h.  p.  and  up.  Write  today  for  the  1923  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

111  Main  St.  Shortsville  NewYorit 


Write  ns  telling  the  size 
of  silo  you  own  or  intend 
to  buy  and  mention  your 
dealer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We’ll  send  you/ree 
60-nage  Farmer’s  Record 
and  Account  Book.  Send 
today. 


c: 


SB  IHstributinij  StatipnB  EnahU  Papt6 
^  DeaUra  To  Give  Prompt  ^rvieo 


Sent  on  Trial 
Valera  t^metdcan  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  in  Use  fen 


.  .  — - faction  justifies  inves¬ 

tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  sum¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
^milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
.  , .  _  .  ,“Om  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 

capacity  machines.  Bowl  Is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improveinents.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  include3.,our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  Urge  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  ceaf 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western,  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition.  o  ^  © 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1052,  Bainbridge,  N.Y, 


In  use 
over 


MINERAL^. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 
WiUv  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY, 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


FOR 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  snffident 

for  ordinary  cases 

'  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 
WrIiefordescrIptiTO  booklet  ^ 


MINERIL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO.,  451  Fourth  kw.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

BARREN  COWS,.S,“J 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  thia  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 
letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


BE  SURE  YOU  GET  STRUVEN^S 

It  is  a  proved  success  as  the  ideal  food  supplement 
for  poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  STKUVEN’S  FISH  HEAL 
supplies  the  necessary  proteins  and  minerals  for  Im¬ 
proved  condition.  Rich  in  the  needed  proteins  and 
minerals.  Made  from  fresh, .  whole  fish,  finely  ground. 
Free  feeding  information  upon  request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Green  Mountain 


Is  The  Herd  Plan  Sound? 


Questions  About  The  Herd  Plan  in  New  York 


IT  is  my  purpose  in  By  H.  E. 

this  article  to  ask 
some  questions  relative  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  so-called  accredited  herd 
plan  and  the  methods  under  which  it 
is  being  put  into  effect  in  New  York 
State.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood  and 
thought  to  have  some  personal  griev¬ 
ance,  I  want  to  state  in  the  beginning 
that  I  have  had  tuberculin  tested  cattle 
for  several  years  and  during  the  last  two 
years  have  had  herds  under  the  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan.  I  have  always  been 
accorded  every  courtesy  by  the  state 
and  federal  officials  in  charge  of  accred¬ 
ited  herd  work.  I  have  reciprocated  in 
a  small  degree  by  working  to  get  legis¬ 
lative  appropriations  to  carry  on  the 
work.  I  am  convinced  that  practically 
everyone  connected  either  at  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Albany  with  the  supervision  of 
accredited  herd  work  is  sincerely  try¬ 
ing  to  do  his  best.  The  questions  which 
I  raise,  therefore,  have  no  personal 
animus  or  desires  as  a  basis.  They  are 
simply  raised  that  we  may  think  more 
carefully  about  a  proposition  which  is 
fundamental  to  the  agricultural  welfare. 

The  accredited  herd  plan  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  provide  for  three- 
cornered  cooperation  between  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry,  the  livestock  sanitary  officials  of 
the  various  states,  and  livestock  owners. 

It  was  based  on  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  representatives  and 
the  state  representatives,  who  in  turn 
entered  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
cattle  owner,  whereby  he  agreed  “to 
submit  his  entire  herd  to  a  tuberculin 
test;  to  slaughter,  under  inspection,  any 
animals  showing  clinical  or  physical 
evidence  of  tuberculosis;  to  remove  all 
reacting  animals  from  the  herd;  to  use 
reacting  bulls  under  precaution;  to  heat 
milk  and  milk  products  from  reacting 
cows  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes  before  using  for 
any  purpose  whatever;  to  remove  all 
calves  from  reacting  cows  at  birth  and 
maintain  such  calves  on  premises  free 
from  infection  of  tuberculosis  and  feed 
them  only  on  milk  from  cows  which 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  tuberculin 
test,  or  upon  pasteurized  milk  (from 
reactors);  to  allow  no  cattle  to  associate 
with  the  herd,  which  have  not  passed 
two  tuberculin  tests  approved  by  the 
federal  or  state  officials;  and  to  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfect,  premises  where  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  have  been  harbored.” 

The  Accredited  Herd  Certificate 

If  after  operating  under  such  a  plan, 
a  cattle  owner’s  herd  passes  two  clean 
annual,  or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin 
tests,  he  is  issued  a  so-called  accredited 
herd  certificate.  With  such  a  certifi¬ 
cate  he  is  permitted  to  ship  his  cattle 
inter-state,  without  further  tuberculin 
test,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  such  per¬ 
mission,  however,  being  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  state  of  destination. 

Because  breeders  of  purebred  cattle 
usually  depend  on  sales  out  of  the  state 
for  a  good  part  of  their  revenue,  it  can 
be  seen  that  an  accredited  herd  certifi¬ 
cate  constitutes  a  real  asset  to  the 
owner  of  a  purebred  herd. 

The  New  York  State  Farms  and 
Markets  Law  provides  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities  for  reacting  animals  by 
the  state  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$112.50  per  head  for  registered  pure¬ 
bred  animals  and  $67.50  per  head  for 
.qrade  animals.  The  United  States 
Government,  when  appropriations  are 
available,  pays  one-third  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  appraised  value  and 
the  salvage  or  proceeds  from  the  sal¬ 
able  parts,  (usually  hide  and  carcass), 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $50  per  head 
for  registered  purebred  animals  and 
$25  per  head  for  grade  animals.  In 
no  case  may  the  owner  receive  more 
than  the  appraised  value  of  an  animal. 


Apprai.sal  State  Federal 

Value  Salvage  Indemnity  Indemnity 

Grade  Dairy 

^  Cow .  $90.00  $20.00  $67.50  $2.50 

Grade  Dairy 

Cow .  50.00  20.00  30.00  . 

Beef  Animal  30.00  30.00  . 

Purebred  reg 

dairy  cow..  200.00  25.00  112.50  50.00 

Purebred  reg 

dairy  cow..  150.00  20.00  112.50  17.50 

Purebred  reg 

dairy  cow..  100.00  20.00  80.00  . 


According  to  the  records  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the 


BABCOCK  first  test  under  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  made  May 
27-28,  1918.  The  work  was  carried  on 
until  1919  without  the  owners  receiving 
federal  indemnity  for  reacting  cattle. 
In  the  Spring  of  1919,  the  legislature 
amended  the  New  York  State  law  and 
a  working  agreement  was  signed  allow¬ 
ing  breeders  to  receive  federal  indem¬ 
nity  for  reacting  animals.  In  December, 
1919,  a  further  amendment  was  made' 
permitting  owners  of  grade  animals  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  plan. 

The  first  accredited  herd  certificate 
was  issued  May  15,  1919,  at  which  time 
123  herds  were  under  supervision. 


Work  Makes  Rapid  Progress 


From  its  inauguration  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  work  of  applying  the 
accredited  herd  plan  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  New  York  State.  In  a 
report  recently  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
the  following  figures  appear,  covering 
a  period  from  July  1,  1918,  to  December 
1,  1922. 


July  1,  1918 _ 

Jauuary  1,  1919. 
July  1,  1919.  .  .  . 
January  1,  1920. 

July  1,  1920 _ 

January  1,  1921. 

July  1,  1921 _ 

January  1,  1922. 
July  1,  1922.  .  .  . 
December  1,  1922 


Once  Tested  Clean 

Accredited 

Herd 

CaUle 

Herd 

Cattle 

J, 

93 

•  •  •  •  • 

15 

287 

64 

527 

””  i 

’  "'i9 

113 

1,257 

16 

157 

228 

2,704 

45 

501 

270 

8,205 

67 

1,620 

2,128 

30,920 

123 

3,797 

2,692 

37,357 

289 

6.246 

4,909 

58,017 

685 

14,278 

8,989 

103,644 

1,030 

19,077 

From  Individual  to  Area  Plan 

When  the  accredited  herd  plan  was 
first  made  available,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
individuals  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  state.  For  the  most  part  these 
constituted  progressive  purebred  breed¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  had  been  battling 
the  disease  for  years  and  other  of  whom 
were  interested  because  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  securing  an  accredited  herd  cer¬ 
tificate  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  Others 
early  saw  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
herds  which  they  knew  to  be  tubercular 
to  the  state  for  the  indemnity  money. 

Of  late,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
officials,  there  has  been  introduced  the 
so-called  area  plan  of  cooperation  under 
which  the  applications  of  scattered 
individuals  are  ignored  in  favor  of  con¬ 
centrated  work  with  cattle  owners  on 
the  basis  of  a  township  or  a  county. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
activities  of  federal  officials  and  to  the 
support  of  those  whom  they  have  en¬ 
listed  within  the  state,  the  trend  is 
toward  a  greater  and  greater  employ¬ 
ment  of  so-called  area  drives,  in  an 
attempt  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  within 
a  given  section. 

While  I  have  not  attempted  to  go 
into  detail,  I  believe  what  I  have  written 
sums_  up  the  essentials  of  the  situation 
relative  to  the  application  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan  as  it  stands  today, 
and  in  connection  with  the  same  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions  for 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
to  think  about. 


The  Matter  of  Indemnities 

The  state  already  owes  to  owners  of 
cattle  which  have  reacted  and  been 
slaughtered  under  the  test,  close  to  two 
million  dollars.  Should  this  back  in¬ 
demnity  which  now  stands  against  the 
state  at  6  per  cent  be  appropriated  by 
the  present  legislature  and  enough 
additional  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
for  indemnities  as  they  are  incurred  in 
the  state? 

It  would  appear  to  be  bad  business 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owners 
and  the  state  to  have  the  payment  of 
indemnities  behind,  anywhere  from  one, 
to  two  years.  The  owner  does  not  have 
the  use  of  his  money  and  under  the  law, 
after  the  claim  is  established,  the  state 
has  to  pay  the  owner  6  per  cent  on  the 
amount  thereof.  This  would  seem  to  be 
expensive  money  for  the  state  to  borrow. 

Is  the  Area  Plan  Sound? 

As  stated  above,  due  in  my  opinion 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  authorities, 
the  present  tendency  is  to  use  more  and 
more  the  so-called  area  of  testing, 
under  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  test 
all  of  the  cattle  in  a  given  area  with 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hoops— it’s  easy. 

One  place  to 
do  it — from  the 
door-front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla — it’s 
worth  trusting. 

Send  foroarbig 
1923  catalog 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  B 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Faint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  te  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


1-^ 


A  soothing,  antiseptic, 
healing  salve  for  veter¬ 
inary  and  family  use. 
Especially  good  for 

CAKED  UDDERS  &  SORE  TEATS 

in  cows.  Dr.  David  Eoberta  Badger  Balm 
for  sale  by  dealers  or  postpaid  60c.  Ask 
I  f orFREEcopy  of  The  CattleSpeciahst 
and  how  to  get  The  Practical 
Home  Veterinarian  without  cost. 
Veterinary  Advice  Free 

Jr.DavidRobertsVeterinaryCo. 

197Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis, 


W.  F.  Yonng,  Inc., 


BSORBine 

TRADE  MARK  RtG.O.S  t-.'.l  Oft 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bniisei,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Bolls,  Poll  ErlL 
Quittor,  Fistula  and  infected 
sores  quickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiieptic  and  germicide.  Pleajant 
to  use  ;  does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  yoa  can 
work  the  hone.  S2.60  per  bottle 
delivered. 

Book  7  R  Free 

379  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mata. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
btorra  Proof  anchoring  system  that  maUes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — it  can’t  spoil  in 
an  Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors 
make  the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops 
ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
rine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizea 
motto  IS  quality  through 
and  through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md.,  wd 
Koanoke.Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

B  Frederick,  Md. 


andWATER  TANKS 


DOG 

^BOOK 


FREE^ 


Send  today  for  my  82  page 
book  telling  of  every  known  disease 
of  dogs  and  how  to  cure  them. 

How  to  keep  your  dog  well— how  to 
take  care  of  him  when  sick. 

Yours  for  the  asking.  A  post  card 
gets  it.  Write  today.  Dept.,  303. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24  th  St.  New  York 

H.  CLAY  GLOVEB  CO.,  Inc. 
Froprietora  Glover^s  Imperial  Manffe  Medicine 


2  M-Pe 

$38.5 

3M  H-P. 

_  Prices  $59.5 

ItBdUCedOIl  Z  mm  eea. 

OTTAWA  Engines. Sold  direct  _ 

—  "  from  factory.  Throe  VQv  ^ 

months’  trial.  Euy  ■  etpl 

Terms.  Write  for  -  ,n  is  m  > 

Saia  Prices  Today.  H-Fllliarpnc 
„  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
lOSl-U  Kini  Strait,  Ottawa,  Kina. 

Desk  1051-U,  Malta  ■M|.,Pittstunb.Pi 

^  pay  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 

j*®"  ’’',8  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guarai 

X  507  stock  powders.  Bigler  Compu 

*  w7,  SpringfieM,  lUinoU. 


the  object  of  rendering  this  area  free 
from  tubercolosis.  Is  this  the  soundest 
plan  under  which  to  proceed? 

Obviously  under  it  the  accredited 
herd  plan  cannot  be  made  available  to 
all  the  cattle  owners  of  the  state.  Are 
there  not  discriminating  and  careful 
cattle  owners  who  possess  both  the 
desire  and  ability  to  eradicate  tubercu¬ 
losis  from  their  herds  and  keep  them 
clean  who,  under  the  area  system,  do 
not  get  the  cooperation  that  is  their 
right  ?  And  are  there  not  a  good  many 
men  in  some  of  the  areas  cleaned  up 
who  will  never  keep  a  clean  herd  un¬ 
less  they  do  so  by  accident?  ‘  Does  the 
creation  of  clean  areas,  provided  they 
can  be  kept  clean,  counterbalance  the 
maximum  cooperation  that  might  be 
extended  to  cattle  owners  who  possess 
every  qualification  to  give  the  state 
and  federal  governments  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  kind  of  cooperation  in  combating 
the  disease. 

Where  are  We  to  Look  for 
Replacements? 

The  figures  show  that  an  immense 
number  of  cattle  are  being  slaughtered. 
They  show  that  in  some  areas  a  good 
third  of  the  cattle  react.  Where  these 
areas  lie  in  dairy  districts  which  derive 
their  whole  income  from  milk  and  its 
products,  the  owners  obviously  cannot 
get  along  without  replacing  their 
losses.  Where  are  clean  replacements 
to  come  from  ? 

Is  there  not  danger,  particularly  in 
some  areas,  of  removing  the  tuberculous 
cattle  before  others  are  available  to 
take  their  place  ? 

Are  Sanitary  Measures  Sufficiently 
Emphasized  ? 

Most  of  the  reports  we  read,  speak  of 
the  great  value  of  testing  and  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  it  has  developed.  Has 
the  education  of  the  cattle  owner  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  nature  of  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  its  control  preceded  or  even 
kept  pace  with  the  testing  that  has 
been  done? 

When  reactors^  are  found  on  farms, 
are  the  premises  in  all  cases  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  and  disinfected?  Are  suf¬ 
ficient  precautions  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  re-introduction  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  animals  into  tested  herds?  Or 
is  the  work  demanding  so  much  of  the 
men  who  are  handling  it  that  these  real 
fundamentals  are  in  danger  of  being 
slighted  in  favor  of  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  testing  and  slaughtering  of  reactors? 

Is  Testing  on  an  Economic  Basis 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  stated 
that  I  believe  men  test  when  it  pays. 
The  more  I  observe  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  I  know 
men  who  have  tested  and  thereby  de¬ 
veloped  clean  herds  of  purebreds  who 
are  reaping  a  financial  reward  today. 
I  know  men  who  have  tested  grade 
herds  and  are  selling  their  milk  for 
more  money.  I  also  know  men  who 
have  tested  their  herds  and  sold  them 
to  the  state  by  the  indemnity  route. 
With  them  it  paid  also. 

If  a  proposition  pays,  a  man  ought 
to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Certainly  he 
will  not  appreciate  a  free  tuberculin 
test  as  much  as  one  he  pays  for.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  more  and  more 
toward  free  testing.  Is  this  a  sound 
economic  proposition?  Until  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  is  put  on  a 
health  basis,  is  it  not  fair  to  inquire 
what  justification  there  is  for  free  test¬ 
ing  ?  Will  it  not  in  the  long  run  retard 
sound  progress? 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES 

Mar.  14 — J.^  Harris  Lenker  Holstein 
•  Dispersal,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Mar.  14 — Frank  Ostrander  Holstein 
Dispersal,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  15 — F.  R.  McKelvey  Holstein 
Dispersal,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mar.  15 — Western  N.  Y,  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Annual  Sale,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  20 — J,  R.  Glass  Holstein  Disper¬ 
sal,  Muncy,  Fa. 

Mar.  22 — Levi  P.  Moyer’s  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Mar.  24 — H.  R.  Remley’s  Holstein  Sale, 
Wattsontown,  Pa, 

Apr.  25 — E.  Washburn  &  Son  Disper¬ 
sal  of  Holsteins,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

May  8-9 — New  York  State  Holstein 
Spring  Sale,  N.  Y.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


The  Neck  of  the  Bottle 


Last  year  almost  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  mUk  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  by 
approximately  23,000,000  dairy 
cows.  To  milk  these  cows  by  hand 
requires  the  time  of  2,300,000  peo¬ 
ple  two  hours  a  day,  or  4,600,000 
hours  of  human  labor  each  day 
(based  on  the  supposition  that  a 
man  can  milk  ten  cows  an  hour, 
;which  is  fast  hand  milking).  At 
the  extremely  low  rate  of  10  cents 
an  hour  it  costs  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  $460,000  a  day — ^just 
for  milking. 

Just  think  of  a  two  billion  dol¬ 
lar  industry,  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture, 
operating  on  such  a  slow  and 
costly  basis.  No  other  industry 
or  branch  of  farming  at  all  com¬ 
parable  is  so  handicapped.  Hand 
milking  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
dairy  farming;  it  is  “the  neck  of 
the  bottle” — because  when  milk¬ 
ing  can  be  done  faster  there  is 
more  time  for  other  farm  work. 

Of  course  cows  are  not  milked 
for  the  love  of  it;  on  the  contrary, 
dairymen  have  wanted  and  waited 
for  a  better  way  of  milking  for 


many  years.  “The  Better  Way  of 
Milking”  has  arrived,  and  it  is  the 
De  Laval  Milker.  There  are  now 
over  10,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
giving  unqualified  satisfaction  and 
proving  every  day  that  they  can 
milk  at  least  twice  as  many  cows 
with  the  same  amount  of  help— 
thus  cutting  the  cost  of  milking 
squarely  in  two,  or  enabling  twice 
as  many  cows  to  be  milked  with 
the  same  help. 

But  even  if  the  De  Laval  Milker 
didn’t  save  a  minute  of  time,  its 
use  would  stiU  pay  because  its 
uniform,  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  causes  the  cows  to  produce 
more  milk  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  of  milking;  and 
it  produces  cleaner  milk. 

The  De  Laval  has  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  cuts  the  cost  of 
milking,  produces  more  milk  from 
the  same  cows,  and  produces 
cleaner  milk.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  a  year’s  time  and  is  sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use 
it  while  it  is  doing  so.  Why  wait 
any  longer?  See  your  De  Laval 
agent  or  write  us  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Herdsman  Tells  of  Wide 
Elxperience  with  Kow-Kare 

Paul  A.  Chadwick  of  Corona,  Cal.,  writeal 
us  a  typical  letter  on  the  results  of  his  use 
of  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy.  He  says: 

“I  am  a  herdsman  for  the  Jameson  Es¬ 
tate  and  I  am  having  diflSculty  to  convince 
the  manager  of  the  value  of  KOW-KARE. 

We  are  troubled  with  abortion,  retained 
afterbirth,  and  barrenness,  all  of  which  I 
can  prevent  with  KOW-KARE  and  I  have 
had  100%  results  with  barrenness,  never 
in  sixteen  years  with  several  thousand  cows 
in  several  states  failed  to  get  cows  with  calf 
after  three  months'  continuous  use.  I  have 
used  about  a  ton  of  your  product  and  some 
Garget  Remedy  as  well  as  Bag  Balm.  My 
fither  used  KOW-KARE  when  I  was  very 
young  and  never  had  a  case  of  abortion, 
and  only  one  case  of  retained  afterbirth  in 
over  twenty  years.” 

That  KOW-KARE  can  and  does  accomplish 
such  wonderful  results  is  not  strange.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  remedy  build  up 
and  put  into  healthy  operation  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  It  is  in  these  organs 
that  most  diseases  of  cows  are  centered — and 
it  is  these  same  organs  that  regulate  the 
flow  of  milk. 

During  the  months  of  winter  feeding  the 
milk-making  functions  need  outside  support. 


KOW-KARE  furnishes  this  help.  Just  a 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  twice  a  day  for 
one  week  in  each  month  will  show  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  yield  of  milk.  The  use  of 
KOW-KARE  before  and  after  calving  as¬ 
sures  more  robust  cows  and  healthier  calves. 

We  have  a  thirty-two  page  book  that 
tells  just  what  to  do  in  case  of  cow  illness. 
It  is  called  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor”  and  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Thousands  of  cow 
owners  ask  for  It  each  year. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
have  KOW-KARE — $1.25  and  66c  sizes.  We 
will  send  postpaid  if  not  to  be  had  at  your 
store. 

DAIB7  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5!/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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The  1,000  Mile  Shoe 

Double 'Tanned^ — Double  Wear 


*‘I  am  a  fanner.  Weigh  216 
lbs.  and  shoes  were  hard  to 
get  that  would  last  me  3  to  6 
months.  I  offered  merchants 
$26  a  year  to  keep  me  in  shoes. 
They  refused.  I  bought  a  pair 
of  Wolverines  Oct.  8, 1921,  and 
they  are  still  on  my  tootsies 
after  812  days  of  continuous 
service.  I  will  always  be  a 
booster  for  the  Wolverine  1000 
Mile  Shoe.  (Signed) 

WILLIAM  HALDIMAN 
California,  Mo. 


The  Plowboy 

For  plowing  here’s 
the  shoe.  High  enough 
to  keep  out  dirt,  low 
enough  for  coolness.  It 
fits  snug  and  protects 
and  supports  the  ankles 
going  over  rough, 
broken  ground.  And  it 
wears  like  iron. 

Ask  for  Stock  Nos. 

311  -  306 


It  Wbars  1000  Miles 


and  it  stays  soft — rain  or  shine 


We  are  exclusive  makers  of  work 
shoes  made  of  horsehide  double- 
tanned  by  our  own  secret  process. 

This  is  our  specialty.  Our  every 
energy  is  bent  on  making  the  world’s 
strongest  work  shoes.  To  insure  the 
best  wearing  leather 
we  do  our  own  tan¬ 
ning,  in  our  own  spe¬ 
cialized  tanneries.  We 
tan  horsehide,  and  it 
is  known  as  the  tough¬ 
est  fibre  leather  on 
earth,  yet  we  make  it 
soft  and  pliable  as 
buckskin.  Horsehide 
is  used  to  cover  league 
baseballs  because  it  is 
the  only  leather  tough 
enough  to  stand  the 
pounding. 

And  it  stays  soft 
when  double  tanned 
our  way.  When  other  leathers  get 
wet  they  dry  out  hard.  Wolverine 
double-tanned  horsehide  stays  soft. 
Wet  it,  soak  it  in  water,  snow,  slush, 
mud,  and  it  dries  out  soft  and  flexible 
as  velvet.  Wear  Wolverine  shoes  and 
you’ll  say  you  have  gained  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  shoe  service,  en¬ 
durance  and  comfort. 

We  are  the  largest  tanners  of 


horsehides  for  work  shoes  in  the 
country.  We  buy  only  the  choicest 
hides.  In  making  Wolverine  shoes, 
we  use  only  the  strongest  part  of  each 
hide — the  butts,  where  the  fibre  is 
toughest  and  most  enduring. 

y ou’ll  say  that 
Wolverine  Shoes 
are  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  shoes  you  ever 
owned,  and  you’ll  re¬ 
joice  in  the  comfort 
they  give  you.  Notice 
how  thick  the  leather 
is,  and  then  feel  how 
soft  it  is.  Just  like 
velvet.  Yet  Wolverines 
wear  like  iron.  And  they 
never  tire  your  feet. 

We  make  a  Wolver¬ 
ine  work  shoe  for 
every  purpose.  All  are 
horsehide  through  iand 
through.  For  field  and  factory,  for 
lumber  and  mining  camp  or  oil  fields, 
for  hunting  and  motoring,  where  a 
husky,  hard-wearing,  comfort-giving 
shoe  is  needed,  there  is  a  special 
Wolverine  shoe. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  Wolverine 
we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied  them 
by  our  nearest  dealer,  Write^  to  us 
for  catalog. 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


This  Wolverine  is  so  pliable  and 
soft  you  can  double  it  u_p  lijce  a 
moccasin.  It  wears  like  iron  but 
you’ll  hardly  know  you  have  a 
shoe  on,  it  is  so  soft  and  easy. 

For  tender  feet,  or  where  you  do 
not  encounter  wet  weather,  wear 
this  Comfort  Shoe.  You’ll  find  it 
a  blessing  to  the  feet. 


Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp* 

Formerly  The  Michigan  Shoemakers 

iA  change  of  Name  only) 

Dept.  197  Rockford,  Michigaa 


Give  The  Hen  a  Rest 

Dormant  Period  as  Necessary  to  Poultry  as  to  Cows 


The  old  saying  that  By  O.  W. 

“there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun”  does  not  seem  to 
apply  in  these  days  of  heavier  than  air 
flying  machines,  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  artificial  lights  in  the  hen  house. 

It  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  matter 
but  does  not  seem  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  ideas. 

Most  students  of  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  egg  production  seem  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  the  same  rules 
which  apply  in  the  improvement  of 
dairy  cows  by  breeding  from  pedigreed 
cows  of  known  high  production  apply 
equally  as  well  in  the  case  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  I  feel  disposed  to  challenge 
this  view. 

My  belief  is  that  the  production  of  a 
first  egg  by  a  pullet,  or  by  a  hen  whose 
egg  producing  organs  have  been  dor¬ 
mant  for  a  time,  due  to  broodiness  or 
other  cause,  is  more  nearly  comparable 
to  a  heifer’s  or  other  mammal’s  first 
menstrual  period.  When  once  started 
they  continue  at  regular  stated  intervals 
over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control, 
provided  the  food  supplied  contains  all 
the  elements  needed  to  sustain  the 


MAPES  necessary  prelude  t  o 
milk  production. 

The  use  of  lights  in  the  hen  house 
has  sprung  a  new  set  of  problems  on 
poultry  keepers  that  cry  out  for  solu¬ 
tion. 

Will  it  pay  to  use  lights  during  late 
summer  and  fall  ?  How  long  a  rest  for 
moulting  should  be  given  before  resum¬ 
ing  lights?  How  to  get  back  from 
lights  to  natural  daylight  without  dis¬ 
aster  and  how  to  avoid  a  winter  or 
spring  moult  accompanied  by  a  slump 
in  egg  production  are  but  samples. 

I  had  several  flocks  on  which  I  used 
lights  during  August  and  September, 
and  some  had  no  lights  until  November. 
When  resuming  lights  at  different  times, 
results  were  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  two  flocks  only  about  15  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  hens  laid.  These 
have  kept  it  up  now  for  two  months  or 
more  but  few  new  recruits  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  In  another  flock  about  half  of  the 
flock  started  to  lay  and  fiave  continued 
to  do  so,  but  the  reminder  are  still 
dormant  at  this  writing,  February  7th. 
Another  flock  of  202  hens,  two  and  three 
years  old,  were  given  lights  January 


Makes  “the  Hen  Man,”  say  “crowd  them  for  nine  months  and  then  rest 

them  for  three” 


bodily  functions  and  produce  the  eggs, 
in  such  amounts  as  can  be  used  without 
clogging  up  the  system  with  too  much 
of  one  or  more  elements. 

To  my  mind  the  question  of  deter¬ 
mining  these  food  requirements  for  the 
laying  hen  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  the  question  of  heredity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  effort 
now  being  devoted  to  trap-nesting  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  egg  laying  contests,  etc., 
might  better  be  diverted  to  finding  out 
more  about  how  to  feed  and  care  for  a 
flock  so  that  once  a  pullet  or  hen  starts 
to  lay  she  will  be  able  to  keep  it  up 
with  the  regularity  of  the  menstrual 
period  in  mammals. 

I  have  had  opportunity  during  recent 
months  to  observe  the  performance  of 
different  flocks  along  these  lines  that 
have  proved  quite  interesting.  The  ans¬ 
wers  have  especial  value  because  they 
have  all  been  flocks  of  about  200  birds 
each,  instead  of  the  usuah  small  experi¬ 
mental  flock  of  five  to  twenty. 

I  can  well  remember  how  sixty  years 
ago  on  my  father’s  farm,  as  well  as  on 
his  neighbors’  farms,  it  was  customary 
to  winter  a  lot  of  yearling  and  two  year 
old  heifers  on  straw,  dry  corn  stalks 
and  dry  hay.  The  result  was  that  when 
spring  came  the  heifers  were  far  from 
thrifty  as  most  of  us  now  think  of  a 
thrifty  heifer. 

Those  heifers  almost  invariably  bred 
for  the  first  time  in  June  or  July  and 
freshened  the  next  March  or  April.  If 
one  or  more  did  not  come  in  heat  at  that 
time  as  a  yearling,  so  as  to  freshen  as 
a  two  year  old  she  usually  waited  an¬ 
other  year  before  menstruation  set  in 
and  did  not  freshen  for  the  first  time 
until  three  years  old. 

What  has  this  to  do  you  will  ask  with 
egg  production. 

Those  straw-fed  heifers  were  low  in 
vitality  as  spring  approached  but  when 
turned  out  on  flush  pasture  for  a  month 
or  two,  there  was  a  quickening  of  all 
their  bodily  powers,  including  sexual 
powers,  and  by  June  or  July  their  men¬ 
strual  periods  started  into  action  as  a 


9th,  but  laid  no  eggs  until  January  18th, 
when  they  started  with  two  eggs  a  day 
and  rapidlly  increased  until  on  February 
4th,  they  laid  105  eggs,  a  yield  of  over 
50  per  cent.  ^ 

A  companion  flock  of  202  hens  of 
same  age  were  laying  5  or  6  eggs  a 
day  on  January  9th,  when  lights  were 
installed,  and  on  February  4th,  they  laid 
110  eggs.  These  latter  two  flocks  you 
notice  practically  all  began  to  lay  with¬ 
in  about  three  weeks  after  lights  were 
installed,  while  only  a  portion  of  the 
other  flocks  responded.  What  was  the 
reason  ? 

Another  thing  of  interest  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  these  latter  two  flocks  is  that 
we  had  an  expert  from  our  Poultry 
Project  organization  come  and  help  us 
pick  out  the  poor  birds  or  culls  from 
this  lot,  in  order  to  use  the  good  ones 
as  breeders. 

When  he  got  through  we  had  the  two 
flocks  of  202  hens  each  and  a  pen  of 
culls  numbering  166.  It  is  Of  interest 
.  to  note  that  this  pen  of  poor  birds  or 
culls  is  now  laying  a  daily  yield  of  45 
per  cent,  almost  as  much  as  the  others. 
All  have  had  the  same  care  and  feed. 

Looking  back  to  see  how  their  treat¬ 
ment  differed  from  the  first  three  pens 
mentioned  I  find  this  difference. 

The  first  three  pens  mentioned,  I 
find,  had  the  regular  laying  mash  all 
through  the  time  when  they  were  re¬ 
cuperating  from  the  moult,  while  the 
latter  three  pens  had  a  ration  from 
which  all  meat  scrap,  milk  powder  and 
alfalfa  meal  had  been  eliminated.  There 
was  practically  no  change  in  feed  when 
lights  were  installed  in  the  first  three 
pens,  but  the  meat  scrap,  milk  powder 
and  alfalfa  meal  was  added  to  the  dry 
mash  for  the  latter  three  pens  at  the 
same  time  lights  were  installed,  making 
a  change  as  pronounced  as  the  change 
from  dry  straw,  hay  and  corn  stalks  to 
June  pasture,  in  the  case  of  the  heiters 
mentioned,  with  the  same  results. 

It  is  comparatively-  easy_  to  secure 
an  egg  yield  of  50  per  cent  in 
from  pullets,  but  when  500  to  600  old 
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TEN 

Months  to  Pay 

Think  of  it!  Only  $5.00 
,  down  brings  you  this  stand' 

'  ard  built.  New  Improved  SATTLEY 
r  Cream  Separator.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
in  the  World  and  sold  direct  to  you 
at  new  Low  FactoryPrices 
with  terms  so  easy  you^ 
won’t  feel  the  cost.  Wet 
give  you 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  can  teat  it— prove  it— compare 
it  with  any  other  separator  on  the 
market.  Then  if  not  satisfied,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense  ana  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Sena  for 
our  FREE  Gataloirue,  low  ^ices 

and  easy  terms.  See  how  tbe^xtra  ^  . 

cream  you  eet  soon  pays  for  the  machine.  Write  today. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  CreaTn  Separator  Catalog  No. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  C 

Chicago,  Kansas  Gty,  St  Paul,  Fort  Worth,  Portland, 


xfSVjmREa 

llVffo  moM 


Bi^  Saving 


You  can  now  buy  the  famous  Peerless 
fence  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  it 
before — we  have  opened  our  factory 
doors  direct  to  the  farmer — same  high 
quality — low  factory  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Enormous  Saving. 

FrPA  riafalnflrSendnameandaddress 
r  rcc  I04.page  cata¬ 

log  of  Peerless  Fence— Barb  Wire; — Steel 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  Rock  bottom  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  our  new  “Direct  From  Fac¬ 
tory”  money  saving  catalog. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Oapt.  3010.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FsetoriM  at  Clavsiand,  O.  10  ^  , 


Adrian.  Mieh. 


Mamphla,  Tann 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies 


'12) 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walla,  air 
apace  between,  built 
to  last  for  yeara;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete. 

Bet  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Cataloe 
JroncladnncubatorCoyBg|M03RacinOjW^ 


Sa  025  Buys  140>Egg  Champion 

1 0  Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated.  » 4  fine 
$6.95  buys  140-Chlck  Hot-OIXS 

—  I 


Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only 

Exprsss  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies. 

Guaranteed.  Order  qow.  Share 
in  $1,000  In  Prizes*  or  write 
for  Free  Book  '‘Hatching  Facts.** 
Ittells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  Cityinoubator Co., Box  147  Racine, Wis. 


label! 

■iitaiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  vyith  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO..  33  Main  St..  Wut  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


^r^^-Conheys  Poultrq  Book 


(iO  pagee^'chock  full  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  calling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
n  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  Is’ worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEV  CO.  6S76  Irtataiy,  Clmltiid,  Oki* 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,”  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
Wo  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.803MUNCIE,  INO. 


COAL  BURNING  BROODERS 

Save  $5  to  $10  on  coal  burning  brooder.  Brand  new, 
standard  make,  fully  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  35  Philo  BUg.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


DATENTS-TKADE  marks 

ITTROCDREJO'  JL  REGtSl'ERED' 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  p^rompt  service  for  the  protection 
umi  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice  and 
toi'm  for  disclosing  idea,  free  on  request.  RICHARD  B.  OWENp 
94  OWEN  BlTlLDING*  WASHINGTON*  D.  C. 


Natural  LeafTobacco  fiSrS! 

$2.00;  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FKKE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS'  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 


hens  increase  from  zero  to  50  per  cent 
in  a  period  of  17  days,  “There  is  a 
reason”  as  the  Postum  advertisement 
says. 

My  grandson  William,  whose  mother 
lives  just  over  the  line  fence  from  my 
barn,  has  a  flock  of  nearly  300  pullets, 
all  in  one  flock,  in  an  old  cow,  bam, 
with  nothing  but  kerosene  lanterns  for 
lights.  They  laid  4,425  eggs  in  the  31 
days  of  January,  an  average  daily  yield 
of  just  about  50  per  cent.  The  reports 
from  the  egg  laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  show  that  their  1,000  selected 
pullets  are  stmggling  along  between 
34  per  cent  and  37  per  cent.  I  mention 
this  because  William’s  pullets  received 
the  same  treatment  that  my  last  three 
pens  had.  He  cut  out  meat  and  milk 
from  their  mash  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  in  order  to  hold 
them  back  from  laying  a  lot  of  small 
eggs,  and  in  November  when  lights 
were  supplied,  re-introduced  the  meat 
and  milk  as  well  as  some  alfalfa  meal 
made  from  exceptionally  fine  early  cut 
alfalfa  hay.  _ 

TREATING  LIVER  TROUBLES  OF 
POULTRY 

The  combs  and  wattles  of  our  hens  and 
roosters  turn  black.  They  eat  very  well,  but 
they  seem  to  droop.  Several  have  died.  We 
feed  them  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  Is  wrong  with  them  and  how 
to  treat  them?  —  A.  B.,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  your  birds  are  affected 
by  some  liver  disease.  This  is  a  very 
common  complaint  of  poultrymen. 
These  same  symptoms  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  blackhead,  congesition  of  the 
lungs^  and  pneumonia.  However,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  disease  is  any  other 
tnan  that  previously  mentioned. 

The  blacking  of.  the  combs  is  due  to 
the  excessive  amount  of  blood  that  is 
forced  into  the  head  resulting  from  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  liver.  A  post-mortem 
examination  will  show  that  the  liver  is 
either  very  dark  and  enlarged,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  blood,  being 
easily  crushed  due  to  the  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tissues;  or  in  other  cases, 
it  may  be  shown  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  disintegration  and  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  liver  and  accumulation  of 
fatty  deposits  in  its  place.  Very  often 
the  gall  bladder  will  be  observed  to 
have  become  greatly  enlarged. 

Liver  trouble  is  due  to  several  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  lack  of  exercise;  poorly 
balanced  ration,  carrying  too  much  of 
the  carbohydrate  elements;  or  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  birds  to  semi-decayed 
or  mouldy  food,  which  causes  an  un¬ 
balanced  digestive  condition. 

A  Good  Remedy  for  the  Flock 

When  the  condition  of  the  birds  indi¬ 
cates,  through  the  discoloration  of  the 
head,  that  the  liver  is  out  of  condition, 
it  has  been  found  most  advisable  by 
investigators  and  experienced  poultry 
men  to  administer  to  the  entire  flock  a 
dose  of  epsom  salt,  using  about  one 
pound  to  every  hundred  birds.  A  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  mash  is  placed  before 
the  birds,  to  which  there  has  been  added 
about  6  per  cent  of  charcoal.  Green 
food  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
counteracting  liver  disorders.  Green 
food  may  consist  of  cattle  beets, 
sprouted  oats  or  cabbage.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  phase  in  the  treatment  of  liver 
troubles  is  not  with  the  birds.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  locating  and  eliminating  the 
cause  of  the  condition  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  correction. 

In  your  specific  case,  it  would  be  well 
to  place  before  the  birds,  so  that  it  is 
always  accessible  to  them,  a  good,  re¬ 
liable  poultry  wash  that  is  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Although  wheat  and  com  are 
good  foods,  nevertheless  they  are  not 
balanced.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
scatter  cracked  and  scratched  grains 
in  the  litter  in  the  morning  to  give  the 
birds  an  abundance  of  exercise.  The 
last  meal  should  be  plenty  of  whole 
com,  so  that  they  can  fill  their  crops 
to  capacity. 


Frosted  Combs — The  fertility  of  the 
breeding  male  is  often  impaired  for  a 
short  time  by  frosted  comb.  If  a  good 
warm  pen  is  not  available  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  male  birds,  let  them  remain 
with  the  flock  during  the  cold  period 
that  precedes  the  breeding  season. 


Protect  Hens  From  Dampness — One 
way  to  protect  the  hens  from  winter 
dampness  is  to  build  the  cement  floor 
of  the  house  on  a  layer  of  coarse  stones 
six  to  ten  inches  thick. 


Send  No  Money— 30  Days  Trial 

Prices  cut  more  than  $45.00  for  30  days  only. 

Clear  stump  land  In  time  for  this  year’s  crop.  No  horses  or  hel^ 
needed.  One  man  alone  puUsbig;  stumps.  Writefordetaili  and  low  prices. 

No  Money  Down.  Send  for  ■Ai* _ Fastest,  most 


liberal  30  day  trial,  low  sale 
price  and  written  3  Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Very  limited  offer. 

New  Improved  1923  Model 

Mount«d  on  whoolo*  oooy  to  movo.  Ooo  toon,  alone, 
movea  the  Kiratin  anywhere.  A  real  portable  machine 
—easy  to  operate  on  land  where 
oLhera  would  be  uaeleaa. 

Special  sale  prices  make  thez 
ITirstio  a  big  bargain* 


irstin 


o  we  rf ul  One  •  M  an 


IP  PuHer. 
stu 


riwei 

tUIL-_.  - 

Pnlla  stumpa  for 
few  eenta  each. 
Doable  action.  4  speeda. 
Equipped  with  6$  f  e  a  I 
best  eable. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE 

Gtet  Full  Particulars  on  this  Very  Limited 
Offer.  Clear  land  at  low  cost  —  Special  Sale 
Prices  save  you  mor«  NOW. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  655  8th  St.,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

World’s  Largoat  Manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers 

8avo  Fraisht  and  Tima. 

Shipments  from  Bsttlmoro.  Md.,  Now  Orleans*  Lg*g 
Portland*  Or#.*  and  San  Franelsoo*  Calif# 


EASY 

TO 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR 

TO  PAY 


NEWSUTTERFLV 

go^anteed  _  . 

lifetime  against  defects  In  materia!  and  wor 

Sanabip.  Made  also  In  four  larger  eisoa  up  to 
n.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

mad  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coei 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manofacturer 
and  save  money.  C  D 

GLBAUaH*OOVER60o  2172  MtwfcdWW*  CWddjP 


PATENTS 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

POULTRY,  PIGEONS  and  BABY  CHICKS  lor 
PROFIT  Foy’s  big  book— an  Encyclopedia  of 
SPoultry  information.  Many  colored  plates. WrH- 
'ten  by  ■  man  who  know*.  Low  prices  on  In- 
cnbator8,Brooder8,  Baby  Chicks,  Fowls  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write.  Sent  for  6  cents. 
FRM4KFOY  Box  114  Clinton,  Iowa 

Chawing,  5  .lbs.,  $1.76  ; 
to  lbs.,  $3  ;  20  lbs.,  $6,26. 
Smoking,  S  lbs.,  $1.26;  10  lbs.,  $2;  20  lbs.,  $3.60. 

S*nd  no  nwnty,  pay  when  reeeived. 

COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  BUY  OR  SELL,  riffieiTcTi! 

umns.  When  you  insert  a  single  advertisement  your  message  reaches  over  120.000  farm  folks. 


1 . 


Farmlands 

LowPriceir. 


Find 

What 


has  to  offer  YOU! 


If  your  dream  of  success  seems  like  a  hopeless  ambition, 
if  you  are  discouraged  trying  to  get  ahead  on  high  priced 
land,  if  your  present  location  fails  to  give  you  opiwrtunity, 
there  is  a  new  deal  for  you,  a  new  chance  in  the  fertile,  virgin 
farms  of  Western  Canada,  where  wheat  produces  20  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  the  1922  crop  was  biggest  in  history, 
where  oats,  barley  and  hay  and  fodder  crops  are  the  basis  of  a  great 
dairy  industry,  and  a  man’s  work  brings  him  success  and  prosperity. 

Low  Priced  Land — the  Last  Great  West 

In  Western  Canada  you  still  can  buy  virginYprairie  land  at  $15  to  $20 
per  acre,  on  long  terms  if  desired,  near  to  town,  railroads,  etc. — land  such 
as  has  for  many  years  produced  the  world’s  prize  winning  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
alfalfa.  Canada  had  no  “war  time”  land  boom;  prices  are  not  inflated  —  you  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 


Taxes  Favor  the  Farmer 
as  Values  Increase 

The  tax  laws  of  Western  Canada  encourage 
the  producing  farmer.  The  tax  on  land  is 
reduced  when  it  is  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion-while  on  your  buildings,  machinery, 
improvements,  personal  property,  automo¬ 
bile,  there  is  no  tax  at  all.  A  single  crop  is 
often  worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  the 
cost  of  the  land. 


Rent  Now — Buy  Later 
Pay  Out  of  Profits 

Canada  welcomes  the  industrious  settler. 
What  you  have  now  isn’t  so  important.  If 
your  capital  is  small,  or  you  cannot  sell  your 
present  holdings  to  advantage,  rent  a  fertile 
Canadian  farm  and  “try  it  out”  for  a  season 
or  two.  Make  a  good  living,  increase  your 
capital,  and  buy  later.  Farms  may  be  rented 
from  successful  settlers  on  easy  terms;  in 
some  cases  with  option  of  purchase. 


[Buy  on  Exceptional  Terms — 32  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land  a  national  non-profit  sharing  organization— 
the  Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  established  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg, 
and  United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Association  offers  selected  land  convenient  to 
railways— much  of  it  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre  —  on  very  small  cash  payment;  no  further 

Eayment  until  third  year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years,  7/"^^^:;::;-— 
ut  purdiaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any  time  if  de-  ^ 
sired.  Interest  six  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments.  g 

We  Help  Find  Your  Opportunity 

The  Canadian  Government  maintains  information  bu- 
reaus  in  leading  American  centers,  where  you  can  Bet  f ml  av 

information,  without  cost,  about  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  IwBIlilMtlii 
men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  service  of  the 
prospective  settler. 

Get  the  Facts— No  Cost, 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  Let  us  know 
something  of  your  position,  and  ( 
receive  free  book  witn  maps,  and 
free  service  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  in  your  territory; 
also  information  how  special  rail¬ 
way  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip 
of  inspection. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Agent: 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Deck  56 

301  E.  Genesee  St,  Syracuscf,  N.  Y. 

free;  HOIOESTKABS  are  still  available 
in  some  loualities.  Canada  welcomes 
Tourists  —come  and  see  our 
country  tor  yourself. 


:=s==SBS5ssassaF 

Address  Agent: 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  56 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

[T  Asent,  Department  of  Immigration— Please  send  me  yoor 
free  book  on  Canada.  I  am  neitlcularly  interested  In 
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American  Agriculturist,  Marcli  10, 192S 


THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


■  -1— Classified  Advertising  B.ates==: 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  B.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


— Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed  '  ’ 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  froln 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  Tlfe  Quicker  You  Sellsr 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS .  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  —  BUT 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVEKTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


so  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
batching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  :  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MBADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LONG’S  STURDY  CHICKS — 10c.  up.  Reds, 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Pre¬ 
paid  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
(Ferris  265-300  egg  strain),  Morris  White 

Orpingtons,  $3 - 15,  $5 — 30.  MRS.  RALPH 

CRONKHITE,  Port  Plain,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  purebred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  $1.50  for  15. 
CLARENCE  BROWN,  Kylertown,  Pa. 


STOCK  EGGS — Chicks  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White  China  Geese, 
prices  reasonable.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Key- 
mar,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Ba. 


MAGNIFICENT  SINGLE  COMB  REDS, 
booking  egg  orders,  $2,  $3.50,  $5 ;  pullets, 
$3.50.  W.  A.  HILL,  McGraw,  N.  Y.  Rural  1. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively, 
booking  orders  for  chicks,  15  years  with  one 
variety.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  Tom  Barron  Strain  $2  per  15,  $10 
per  100.  M.  S.  JAMBRSON,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 
Utility  strain.  High  egg  records,  $1.25  per 
15  eggs.  ALVIN  W.  BARR,  Stoutsville,  Ohio. 


TORMOHLBN  FAMOUS  BVERLAY  Leghorn 
Cockerels ;  eggs  for  hatching ;  day-old  chicks. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


MONEY  SAVED  —  Free  feed.  Low  prices. 
Baby  chicks.  Eggs,  brooders.  Supplies. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  blue  ribbon  stock, 
hardy  birds,  we  give  satisfaction.  GEORGE 
A.  SEIPT,  R.  D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


BLACK  ROSE  COMB  BANTAMS,  Cockerels 
and  Pullets,  shape  and  Carriage.  C.  B. 
SNYDER,  Lititz,  Pa.  R.  P.  D.  3. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  from  200  egg 
strain.  Prize  winners,  $2  per  setting.  MRS. 
GEO  KELLEY,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BLACK  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  $2 
each,  from  extra  good  laying  strain.  BURT 
FITZGERALD,  Mannesville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  0. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES- 
EGGS,  $2  per  15,  from  extra  selected  stock. 
J.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  Muscovy  Ducks. 
Drakes  $4.  Trios  $10.  M.  V.  CALDWELL, 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS — $3 
each  ;  Drakes,  $3.50.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J. 


ANCONAS  —  Shepard  strain  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.75.  JOHN  GLICK,  Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Isllp,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Reasonable.  MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland.  Write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS. 
Bred  from  natural  herding  instinct  from 
Sires  and  Dams  that  work  for  a  living,  4 
month’s  old  pups  working  with  old  dogs, 
pups  can  be  trained  in  6  months ;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  FOX  HOUNDS  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Beagles,  any  age.  Alsa  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andotte  eggs  from  first  prize  winners,  $2  per 
15  or  $8  per  100.  D.  C.  KALTREIDER,  Red 
Lion,  Pa. 


EIGHT  WALKER  POX  HOUND  PUPS  FOR 
SALE] — Sire  and  dams,  ear  measurement  24 
inches.  (hounds  not  shepherds).  VICTOR 
VENNE,  Cadyville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  Airdale  greyhound  dog,  age  20 
months,  fine  hunter  and  watcher,  send  stamp 
fer  reply.  BLAIR  NEWCOME,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES :  From  pure  bred, 
very  intelligent  stock.  Females,  $6.  Shipped 
on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  (Johocton,  N.  Y. 


WHO  HAS  A  SMALL  DOG  TO  GIVE  TWO 
BOYS,  for  playmate  on  farm,  good  home. 
HAROLD  SHRINER,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES — 7  months 
breeding  stock.  Price,  $2  each.  NORTH 
RIDGE  RABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS  FOR  SALE — 
Pedigreed,  four  months  old,  lemon  and  white. 
G.  E.  ACKART,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  male  Mexican  Chihua¬ 
hua  dog  or  will  sell  my  female  dog.  MRS. 
C.  L.  BARATIER,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RABBIT  HOUND  PUP,  6  or  8 
weeks  old,  for  delivery  in  May,  write  HARRY 
TEAL,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Bred  Berk¬ 
shire  sows.  White  Leghorns,  EL  BRITTON 
FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES,  beautiful  females,  sable  and  tri¬ 
color.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars ;  collies, 
beagles.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White 
Swine.  All  ages,  write  your  wants.  ORCHARD 
SLOPE  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Hempshire  gilts ; 
one  Boar,  $20  each  while  they  last.  G.  H. 
BULLER,  McGuffy,  O. 


INCUBATOR 


FOR  SALE — Prairie  State  Incubator,  nearly 
new,  excellent  condition,  120-egg,  $18, 

F.  O.  B.  HOWARD  CHRISTIAN,  Ashland, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Incubator,  500  or 
600-egg,  in  A.  1.  condition.  Cyphers  preferred’ 
H.  A.  HARRINGTON,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  70  egg,  hot-air  in¬ 
cubator,  like  new.  $20.  CHAS.  SLATER, 
R.  7.  Box  11,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Good  neat  woman  to  keep  house, 
must  be  good  cook,  two  girls  6  and  8  years 
and  myself  in  family.  Good  wages,  and  a 
splendid  home  for  the  right  party.  Inquire  a* 
once.  W.  E.  DAVIS,  Java  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  lady  to  work  at  dairy 
home,  state  wages.  I.  C.  SIMMONS,  R.  F.  D. 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


wanted — Middle  aged  reliable  woman  for 
housekeeper  for  two  brothers,  on  small  farm 
in  country.  WM.  H.  PAGE,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


CIRCULATION  Man  and  Woman,  excellent 
position,  good  pay,  give  experience.  STAN¬ 
TON,  428,  So-West,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  help  to  work 
on  farm,  good  opportunity  for  right  party. 
CHAS.  L.  DATER,  Melrose,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  all  around  dairy  farm  hand  on 
ten  cow  farm,  April  1,  until  November  1, 
write  stating  wages  expected.  THEODORE  H. 
SMITH,  Box  500,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  to  care  for 
dairy  farm.  All  modern  improvements.  OR¬ 
CHARD  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


TEN  MARRIED  MEN  and  families  wanted. 
Tobacco  Plantation  ;  work  year  around  for  all. 
House  and  garden.  Also  twenty  single  men. 
Write  us.  AMERICAN  SUMATRA  TOBACCO 
CO.,  Tariffville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  on  50-acre  farm, 
good  home,  %  shares.  Everything  furnished. 
Protestant  preferred.  Box  103.  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Man  or  strong  hoy  to  work  on 
farm,  state  wages  wanted.  MANTON  H. 
SHOUT,  Box  4,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Caretaker  to  build  up  25-acre 
poultry  farm — share  system.  FRANK  FLEET, 
Mattituck,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Married,  white  man  for  farm 
work.  Bungalow  to  live'  in.  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ELLSWORTH  WHITE,  605  Asbury 
Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm. 
Could  use  married  couple  without  children. 
For  particulars,  address,  JOHN  W.  PORTER, 
Richland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED — To 
take  charge  of  500  acres  March  15,  splendid 
opportunity  for  right  man,  state  wages  and 
experience.  WHITE  STAR  FARMS,  Black 
Lick,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  A.  C.  REMINGTON,  R.  D.  5.  Meshop- 
pen.  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable 
for  general  farm  work,  state  age,  particulars, 
wages  expected.  PAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm 
work,  must  be  good  worker  and  of  good 
Christian  character,  care  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  N.  Y.,  CHAS.  McLEAN,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y, 


WANTED — A  single,  reliable  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  write  for  particulars.  WM.  H. 
SKINNER,  R.  P.  D.  No.  1.  West  Valley.  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED — Man  or  boy  on 
fruit  and  grain  Farm.  Care  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  T.  J.  HALSTEAD,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  single  middle  aged  man 
to  work  on  farm  of  general  farming  for  nine 
months.  S.  A.  REED,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once  all-around  farm  hand, 
single,  state  wages,  experience,  reference  first 
letter,  American.  L.  D.  MOYER,  Souderton, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  work  on  farm,  no 
cigarette  fiend,  house  furnished,  references. 
C.  W.  RITTINHOUSE,  R.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  40-50  years  old  to  work  on 
farm,  one  who  can  handle  horses.  W.  C. 
HALL,  Geneva,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm. 
State  age,  experience  and  price.  H.  M.  STAN¬ 
LEY,  LUCERNE  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man,  good  home  and  pay. 
Fancy  maple  syrup  for  sale.  CLAUDE 
CRUMB,  MAPLEDELL  STOCK  FARM,  Niobe, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  fruit,  general 
farm,  Christian,  no  smoking,  pleasant  disposi¬ 
tion,  good  home  and  wages.  DEANE  LKJHT- 
POOTE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  farm,  good  home 
and  board,  temperate  and  good  character, 
wages.  ELMER  McMURRTY,  Ticonderoga, 

N.  Y. 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  ;  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  plants; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  roots ;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants ;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  shap- 
dragon,  verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants ; 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled  ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular ;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties  named, 
twenty  cents  each,  double  hollyhock  seed, 
choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten  cents.  | 
J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHEAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J, 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 50  bu.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seed/' 
potatoes  medium  size,  pure  stock.  Shipped 
April  or  May,  state  price  in  first  letter.  J.  J. 
GLICK,  Barrs  Mills,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Cucumber  pickle  seed,  large 
yielding,  remaining  strong,  healthy,  growing 
condition,  longer  than  any  known  variety.  J. 
KARLIN,  Calverton,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Superior  Strain,  Short  Stemmed 
Home  Grown  Danish  Cabbage  Seed.  Prom 
Selected  Heads.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  .Cortland. 
N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  MILLET  SEED  FOR  SALE— 
Great  Forage  and  Silage  crop  for  lowlands, 
write  for  prices.  C.  E.  WHITLOCK,  Allegany, 
N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Fine  varieties.  Prices  pleasing. 
For  catalog,  address,  DOTY  DAHLIA  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Blasdell,  N.  Y.  or  P.  O.  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y. 


BULBS — Dahlias.  Ten  different  colors,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Winners  State  Fair  and  New  York 
shows.  WILFRED  ANDERSON,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Named  Dahlias,  20  each,  un¬ 
marked,  60c.  doz.  Several  kinds  and  colors. 
Deliver  April.  EMMA  COON,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Choice  stocky 
plants  at  fair  prices,  catalog  free.  H.  H, 
BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Ten  named  choice  varieties,  $1. 
Ten  roots  hardy  Phlox,  $1,  MRS.  BLANCH0 
M.  ROMBERG,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Orders  for  strawberry  plants,  10 
varieties  $6  per  thousand.  FRED  MORE- 
HEAD,  R.  2.  Tryonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Selected  seed  corn,  variety 
Angel  of  Midnight,  price,  $2.50  per  bu.  C.  P. 
WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SOY  BEANS  AND  COW  PEAS  SEED,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm,  address,  J.  E.  GOSLBE, 
Stockley,  Del. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Russets.  ERWIN  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Insured  to  3ii 
postal  zone;  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10;  lO/K 
pail,  $2 ;  60-lb.  can,  $8.50 ;  buckwheat,  $1 1 
$1.80  and  $7.50.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice 
Center,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  A.  Dundee.  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  ]^c.n 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


MOSS  S  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  j 

^  PITRE  BRED 


There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  In  Baby  Chicks 
Order  Now — Avoid  Disappointment 


S.  Leghorns  ) 

White  and  Black  j 

S.  C.  Legliorns  ) 

Brown  and  Buff  C 

Itai'ied  Rocks  ) 

Rhode  Island  ) 

Reds,  S.  C.  or  R.  C.  J 
White  Wyandottes  ) 

Wlilte  Rocks  \ 

Aneonas  \ 

Black  Mlnorcas  ) 

Bail  Orpingtons  j 

Liglit  Brahmas 
Famous  AXarcy's  j 

Jersey  Black  ' 

Giants  \ 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$17.00 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$6.00 

$11. 5Q 

$22.00 

$6.50 

$12.50 

$24.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$35.00 

$14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

ON  ORDERS  OF  500  to  1,000  of  one  variety 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED 


Whether  your  order  Is  big  or  small  it  will  have  the 
same  careful  attention.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  by  I’arcel  Post  Prepaid.  Immediate 
Delivery.  Catalog  on  Request. 

April  Chicks  lo  lower.  May  Chicks  2c  lower.  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  .5c  lower. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  MORRIS  PLAINS.  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Purebred  Stock 


100 

60 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorna  -  -  - 

>  $13.00 

$7.00 

$9.76 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  -  -  - 

-  IS.OO 

7.00 

'  8.76 

Aneonas  - 

7.60 

4.00 

Minorcas 

8.00 

4.26 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ------- 

-  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  -  --  --  --  -- 

6.00 

4.26 

Buff  and  White  Rocks  ------ 

-  16.00 

8.60 

4.50 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

-  16.00 

8.60 

4.60 

Buff  Orpingtons  -  --  --  --  - 

-  16.00 

8.60 

4.60 

Langsbaus  -  --  --  --  --  - 

9.50 

6.00 

Brahmas  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

-  20.00 

10.60 

6.60 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock.  .  Prompt  shipments 
made.  Mail  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TIFF  AIM SUPERIOR  chicks 

1  11  1  1  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  liaced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rooks 
'  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DtlCKLINQS 
ALDHAltt  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 


BARRONpWHITE  LEGHORNS.  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


r’llir' g  C  Lowprices.  S.  O.Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
''***^*»-'J  horns.  Aneonas,  Barred  Bocks.  Catalog  free 
100  %  live  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,.  2R. 

r— "  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Good  water-power  feed  mill, 
buckwheat  flour  outflt,  planing  and  sawing 
mill,  with  23  acres  of  land,  good  house  and 
barn  on  State  Road,  one  mile  to  school  and 
'railroad, , splendid  opportunity  for  righ,t  man; 
price  $6,000.  Write,  P.  A.  ANNIS,  Brookton, 
N.  y. 


WANTED — Dairy  ten  cans  or  more  daily ; 
will  buy  your  milk  at  your  barn,  no  delivery, 
yearly  contract.  I  want  intelligent  dairyman 
to  cooperate  with  me,  he  will  be  shown  how  to 
make  money  with  milk  without  taking  any 
chances  of  loss,  write  ALCABBS,  253  West 
116th  St.  N,  Y. 


WILL  SELL  my  Geiser  saw  mill  30-ft.  car¬ 
riage,  with  top  saw,  log  turner,  saw-dust  ele¬ 
vator  ;  also  12-25  Mogul  tractor ;  all  in  good 
shape;  at  a  bargain.  LEWIS  SHAPER, 
Arlin^on,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  hundred  dozen,  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  also  several  tubs  of  best  cream¬ 
ery  butter  per  week,  directly  from  farmer. 
Quote  lowest  price.  R.  ERICKSON,  Box  115, 
liidgefleld,  N.  J. 


TANNING  RECEIPT  for  tanning  any  kind 
Of  hides  or  furs  with  hair  on  or  off.  Send  $2. 
Registered  letter.  MICHAEL  J.  WEISMAN- 
TBL,  R.  No.  1,  Durhamville,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — 1  Ross  18-in.  ensilage  cutter, 
mounted  complete  with  blower,  trucks,  pipe 
and  distributors.  Priced  to  sell.  C.  H..CARL, 
R.  D.  No.  4,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 


WOULD  LIKE  A  PEW  BOARDERS.  Private 
home  on  State  Road,  bath,  milk,  'fresh 
farm  products ;  reasonable  prices,  CARRIE 
BLANCHARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING — Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


CATTLE  BEETS  FOR  SALE  $20  per  ton 
at  Brinckerhoff  Sation,  Central  New  England, 
H.  R.  PISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Pour,  Syracuse,  New 
Fork. 


for  sale — Concord  grape  cuttings,  $5  per 
thousand.  Pull  instructions  on  growing  with 
order.  FRED  SCHULTZ,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


.  for  sale  or  EXCHANGE — 12  gauge, 
single  barrel  shotgun.  Barrel  32  inches. 
1922  make.  C.  W.  MARTINI,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  little  Putman  brooder,  heater 
must  be  in  good  condition,  state  your  lowest 
price.  LEWIS  BROWN,  Pawn  Grove,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
.stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

c  i.u.  c,  I  J  Write  Nearest  Address.  To-day,  for 

Smith's  standard  Catalnii TRPP 

Reg.u.s.kat.Off.  catalog— h  KEE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston.  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Aneonas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Priced  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich, 


CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 


The  chicks  you  raise  will  be 
healthy  chlx  from  free-range, 
BREED 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _ 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
order.  CRESTWOOD  FARM 


the  hen  that  lays.  Strong, 
bred  to  lay  hens. 

Per  100  500  1,000 

- $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

_  16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

live  delivery.  20%  books 
,  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gambier,  Ohio 


1  Wh.,  Br,,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

19^0  \..niCKS  100,  $13;  OT.  $60;  Barred  Rocks. 

Aneonas,  Reds,  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Rocks.  Minorcas.  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  50,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  P  . 

>.  Fr  -  ■ 


Berne.  Free  Circulai. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57 


Reference  Bank  of 


Berne,  Ind. 


Prom  good  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  of 
Vp-'kaKV^IViJ  Rocks,  Reds,  Ifiuorcas  and  Leg.  Right 
prices,  postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Ref 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C. White  Leghorns  a  speclaltj. 
Drop  a  card  for  my  circular  and 
prices.  H.  FISHER,  Milford,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  big,  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— FROM  PER¬ 
SONALLY  SUPERVISED  and  CULLED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  iiroduced  In  one  of  the  most 
modern  hatcheries  In  the  country. 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  50.  $8 ;  100,  $15 ; 
500,  $72.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 

_ _  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $8.50;  100, 

$16;  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12;  500,  $60.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  them  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

AT  LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE  PRICES 

$10  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  EXCELLENT  PAYING,  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  flocks  on  unlimited  range.  WELL- 
HATCHED,  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
In  following  varieties:  Tom  Barron  English 
White  Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.50. 
Park's  Barred  Bocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

_  50,  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72.50.  Prom  EXTRA 

SELECT  flocks  headed  by  Mich.  Ag.  College  cockerels 
(Dams  records  230  to  270).  Wh.  Leghorns,  50,  $8;  100, 
$15;  500,  $72.50.  Rocks  and  Beds,  50,  $9;  100,  $17; 
600,  $82.50.  DELIVERED  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
BY  INSURED  PARCEL  POST.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  NOW  and  from  this  ad,  as  many  were 
disappointed  last  year.  Profitable  catalogue  FREE.  Bank 
Reference.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Routes.  Box 2, 
HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 

BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Better,  stronger,  with  plonty  of  "pep”; 
chicks  easier  to  raise.  That's  the  kind  you 
have  been  looking  for;  that's  the  kind  our 
system  produces.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn 
how  It  Is  done.  Write  to-day  for  free  new 
Bulletin  C. 

_ ELDENE,  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Writm  Quick,  Frufie*— Ulmt  OIseoDiti 
on  early  orders;  Worlfl-Fanns  265-270,and^-l 
326  egg  strain  trapnested,  pedigreed  Ekig-i 
Ush-American  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Heavy  Layars. 

Bast  Payan.Strong  healthy  chicks.  lOOVolivede- 

llvery  gmaranteed,  p.p.  Btgcafuo&Mcataioi;  Aw.  _ 

KEIUN'S  GBAIIDVIEWPan.mF«RH,  ■■X4I,  Cantar  Hall,  Pa. 

V  Guaranteed  to  live.  1 6  varieties. 
I  11 1  \  Postage  paid.  Also  special  low  prices  on 
vAaAaIL  Brooders  Supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 

Q  _  Catalogue  Free 

Each  JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  ,C0. ,  Box  47,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

From  good  selected  heavy-laying 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Aneonas,  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Right  prices.  Postpaid.  Pull  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  4,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rock,  100,  $18;  1,000,  $165.  R.  I.  Red, 
100,  $19;  1,000,  $170.  Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn,  100,  $15;  1,000  $142.50.  Mixed,  100, 
$13.  Catalog  free.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  SMALLER  PLACE— 
74  acres,  4  miles  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  good  buildings. 
Box  American  Agriculturist.  (j.  W. 

LITCH,  R.  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I  WILL  OFFER  SPECIAL,  250  letterheads 
or  envelopes  for  $1.50.  Send  for  prices  on 
printing,  address  to  WILLIAM  BOWEN, 
Hundington,  Pa. 


POR  SALE — 1  14-in.  Sulky  Plow,  used  one 
season,  condition  good,  cost  $65;  will  sell 
for  $40 ;  2  extra  shears  with  trees,  jiole.  T.  E. 
STAGG,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


HAVE  SOFT  HEAT  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODER  for  sale,  or  would  exchange  for 
hens  or  pullets.  GLENN  HARDY,  Winthrop, 

N.  Y, 


WANTED  to  sell  engine,  saws,  carriages, 
and  carpenter  tools,  rowboat  and  other  things. 
MAX  RESNICK,  Phone  No.  220-W4,  Godeffroy, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cancelled  stamp’s,  look  through 
your  garret,  etc.,  if  on  envelope  send  envelope 
and  all.  Cash  Paid.  FRED  G.  EYCHNER, 
R  No.  2.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  PRINTING  —  You  are  judged 
by  the  stationery  you  use.  You  have  tried  the 
rest,  now  get  the  best.  Samples.  R.  T.  ANDRE, 
Chlcora,  Pa. 


POR  SALE — One  thousand  pound  United 
States  cream  separator,  nearly  new,  will  sell 
cheap.  PETER  STAMPER,  Strykersvllle, 

N.  Y. 


BUSHEL  CRATES  POR  SALE,  made  of 
chestnut,  strong  and  durable.  Made  up  or 
half  flat.  D.  B.  SLEIGHT,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  In  good 
condition ;  $30  cash  or  will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  ad¬ 
dress,  G.  SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. 


THE  NON-BREAKABLE  RUBBER  BUT¬ 
TON.  Sample  card,  10  cent  size,  large  or 
small.  M.  E.  HORLE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  PERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  to  introduce  Honeysene, 
with  free  samples.  Address,  E,  BEN  KNIGHT, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — 8-16  International  tractor  in 
good  running  order,  address,  BEYER  BROS., 
Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


CATTLE 


FOUNDATION  TRIO  OP  REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS.  Two  six  year  old  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  Itchen  Dalsys  May  King  of  Langwater 
and  a  62%  per  cent  two-year  old  Ultra  May 
King  bull.  Accredited  Herd.  Price,  $525. 
A  rare  opportunity.  ALPADALE  FARM, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Cows,  heifers,  bulls  and  calves,  Sultan  breed¬ 
ing.  Priced  to  sell.  WILLIAM  H.  ANDREWS, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


POR  SALE — 50  cows  new  milchers  and 
springers.  Anyone  wanting  carload  would 
help  get  them.  GEO.  A.  LIDDLE,  Phone 
83  P5,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  a  trio  of  young  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  milk  strand,  registered,  milk- 
white.  CORA  M.  TURBEN,  R.  D.  5,  Gorry, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE— ^Registered  Guernsey  Bull, 
tubercularily  tested,  two-year  old,  price,  $80 
for  quick  sale.  DANA  GIBSON,  No.  3,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — Ayrshire  calves,  both  sexes,  of 
high  production  breeding  at  farmers  prices. 
EDWIN  HARADON,  Route  4,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  purebred  Jersey  cows,  give 
price  and  record ;  must  be  T.  B.  tested.  GEO. 
ROEMER,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  BRED  BULL,  Holstein,  with  pedigree, 
evenly  marked,  born  Nov.  28,  1922.  CLAUDE 
WESTCOTT,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 10  cows,  graded,  big  producers, 
to  freshen  soon,  on  easy  terms.  GEORGE 
HOVER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ONE  three-year  old  Registered  Holstein  Bull 
for  sale,  price  $85.  DAYTON  ARMSTRONG, 
R.  No.  1,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  POR  SALE,  all  ages, 
sizes,  sexes  and  prices.  ARTHUR  S.  DAVIS, 
Chill,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


SELLING  SILVER  POXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e.  Dracut,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


POR  SALE — Farm  of  90  acres  near  Balti¬ 
more.  M.  C.  CORCORAN,  Glenarm,  Md. 


POR  SALE — Farm,  67  acres,  sandy  loam, 
potato  -  growing  soil,  basement  barn,  silo, 
orchard,  HUGH  SWANBY,  Route  4,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  knows  that  prepotency,  ability  to 
“breed  on,”  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
for  Holsteins. 

HOLSTEIN  PREPOTENCY  MEANS: 
influence  of  2,000  years  of  Breed¬ 
ing  for  Great  Size  and  Ruggedness 
combined  with  highest  yield  -  Strong 
Healthy  Calves  -  Assured  improve¬ 
ment  in  grading  up  common  cows 
with  Holstein  bulls. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

— - - —  - 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


Bom  Dec.  7th,  1921.  Sired  by  a 
33 -pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  Dam  Is  24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  Is  nicely  marked,  splendid  Individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins,  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McORAW  New  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  Cs.  VIEWMONT  FARM,  MAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  fall  pies  from  School  Maater  Callaway  Edd  and 
Wildwood  blood  lines.  Pairs  not  related.  Good  enough  to  ship 
anywhere  C.  Q.  D. 


nilRflPQ _  From  prize-winning  herd.  Pre- 

mlums  from  10  fairs  fall  1922- 


Orlon  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  so  N,  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


rHFSTFR  WHITFS  O.  I.  C.  Big  Typo  Grand 

V^llLiOlLin  VVnilCiiJ  (ihamplon  bloodlines.  Pigs, 
$10  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newvllie,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


0[  r  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
.  1.  U.  E.  P.ROGERS,  WAVVIIXE,  X.  V. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Beghoms  exclusively.  Extra  fine  April 
Chicks,  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  June,  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catal'Dg  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa, 

Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  through  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial-results  from  both  near  and  far. 
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The  Valley  of  the 

< 

ALL  of  which  appears  to  be  sound  business  logic.  Uncle  Seth.” 

He  nodded.  “Item  three,”  he  continued,  and  ticked  it  off  on  his  third  finger: 
“I  want  to  see  the  feeder  for  a  transcontinental  line  built  into  Sequoia  from  the 
south,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  tap  the  Cardigan  holdings  in  the  San  Hedrin 
watershed  and  prove  of  tremendous  value,  consequently  I  would  prefer  to  have 
that  value  created  after  Cardigan’s  San  Hedrin  timber  has  been  merged  with  ours.” 

“And  so - ” 

“I  must  investigate  this  N.  C.  O.  outfit  and  block  it.” 

“How  for  instance?” 

“I  haven’t  considered  the  means,  my  dear.  Those  come  later.  For  the  present 
I  am  convinced  that  the  N.  C.  O.  is  a  joke,  sprung  on  the  dear  public  by  the  Trini¬ 
dad  Redwood  Timber  Company  to  create  a  real-estate  boom,  and  boost  timber- 
values.  Before  the  boom  collapses,  the  Trinidad  people  hope  to  sell  their  holdings 
and  get  from  under.” 

“Really,”  said  Shirley,  demurely,  “the  more  I  see  of  business,  the  more  fascina¬ 
ting  I  find  it.”  , 

“Shirley,  it’s  the  grandest  game  in  the  world.’ 

“And  yet,”  she  added  musingly,  “old  Mr.  'Cardigan  is  so  blind  and  helpless.” 

“They’ll  be  saying  that  about  me  some  day  if  I  live  to  be  as  old.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  Uncle  Seth.” 

“Well,  continue  to  waste  your  sympathy  on  him  rather  than  on  his  son,”  he 
retorted  laughingly. 


“Oh,  Bryce  Cardigan  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.” 

“Yes,  and  mean  enough.” 

“He  saved  our  lives,  Uncle  Seth.” 

“He  had  to— in  order  to  save  his 
own.  Don’t  forget  that,  my  dear.’ 
Carefully  he  dissected  a  sand-dab  and 
removed  the  backbone.  “I’d  give  a  ripe 
peach  to  learn  the  identity  of  the 
scheming  buttinsky  who  bought  old 
Cardigan’s  Valley  of  the  Giants,”  he 
said  presently.  ^ 

“You  should  have  bought  it  when  the 
opportunity  offered,”  she  reminded 
him.  “You  could  have  had  it  then  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars  less  than  you 
would  have  paid  for  it  a  year  ago.  J ohn 
Cardigan  was  beaten  and  acknowledged 
it,  and  I  think  you  might  have  been 
little  more  generous  to  your  fallen 
enemy.  Uncle  Seth.” 

“I  dare  say,”  he  admitted  lightly. 
“However,  I  wasn’t,  and  now  I’m  to  be 
punished  for  it,  my  dear:  so  don’t  roast 
me  any  more.  By  the  ^  way,  that 
speckled  hot-air  fellow  Ogilvy  is  back 
in  town  again.  Somehow,  I  haven’t 
much  confidence  in  that  fellow.  I  think 
I’ll  wire  the  San  Francisco  ofiice  to 
look  him  up  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s. 
Folks  up  this  way  are  taking  too  much 
for  granted,  but  I  for  one  intend  to 
delve  for  facts — particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  N.  C.  O.  bank-roll  and 
Ogilvy’s  associates.  I’d  sleep  a  whole 
lot  more  soundly  to-night  if  I  knew  the 
answer  to  two  very  important  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“What  are  they,  Uncle  Seth?” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  know  whether  the 
N  C.  0.  is  a  screen  to  hide  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Trinidad  Redwood  Timber 
Company.” 

“It  might,”  said  Shirley,  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  intuition,  “be  a  screen 
to  hide  the  operations  of  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan. 

After  a  pause  the  Colonel  made  an- 
.  swer:  “No,  I  have  no  fear  of  that. 
It  would  cost  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  Cardigans  haven’t  got 
that  amount  of  money.  What’s  more, 
they  can’t  get  it.” 

“But  suppose,”  she  persisted,  “that 
the  real  builder  of  the  road  should 
prove  to  be  Bryce  Cardigan,  after  all. 
What  would  you  do?” 

Colonel  Pennington’s  eyes  twinkled. 
“I  greatly  fear,  my  dear,  I  _  should 
make  a  noise  like  something  doing?” 
“Suppose  you  lost  the  battle?” 

“In  that  event  the  Laguna  Grande 
Lumber  Company  wouldn’t  be  any 
worse  off  than  now.  The  principal 
loser  would  be  Miss  Shirley  Sumner, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  loaded  up 
with  Cardigan  bonds.  And  as  for 
Bryce  Cardigan — ^well,  that  young  man 
would  certainly  know  he’d  been  through 
a  fight.” 

“I’d  love  to  see  you  beat  him:” 

“Then  you  really  want  me  to  smash 
him?” 

“You  got  me  into  this  fight  by  buy¬ 
ing  Cardigan  bonds  for  me,”  she  re¬ 
plied  meaningly,  “and  I  look  to  you  to 
save  the  investment  or  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Colonel  rose  hastily,  came  around 
the  table,  and  kissed  her  paternally. 
“My  dear,”  he  murmured,  “you’re  such 
a  comfort  to  me.  Upon  my  word,  you 
are.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  have  explained  the 
situation  to  me.  Uncle  Seth.” 

“T  would  have  exp^ined  it  Jong  ago 


had  I  not  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
despite  everything,  young  Cardigan 
might — er — influence  you  against  your 
better  judgment  and — er — mine.” 

“You  silly  man!” 

He  shrugged.  “One  must  figure 
from  every  angle,  my  dear,  and^  I 
should  hesitate  to  start  something  with 
the  Cardigans,  and  have  you,  because 
of  foolish  sentiment,  call  off  my  dogs.” 

SHIRLEY  thrust  out  her  adorable  chin 
aggressively.  “Sick  ’em,  Tige!”  she 
answered.  “Shake  ’em  up,  boy!” 

“You  bet  I’ll  shake  ’em  up,”  the 
Colonel  declared  joyously.  He  paused 
with  a  morsel  of  food  on  his  fork  and 
waved  the  fork  at  her  aggressively. 
“You  stimulate  me  into  activity,  Shir¬ 
ley.  My  mind  has  been  dull  of  late;  I 
hav^  worried  unnecessarily,  but  now 
that  I  know  you  are  with  me,  I  am  in¬ 
spired.  I’ll  tell  you  how  we’ll  fix  this 
new  railroad.”  Again  he  smote  the 
table.  “We’ll  sew  ’em  up  tighter  than 
a  new  buttonhole.” 

“Do  tell  me  how,”  she  pleaded 
eagerly.  v 

“I’ll  block  them  on  their  franchise 
to  run  over  the  city  streets.” 

“How?” 

“By  making  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  see  things  my  way,”  he  an¬ 
swered  dryly.  “Furthermore,  in  order 
to  enter  Sequoia,  the  N.  C.  0.  will  have 
to  cross  the  tracks  of  the  Laguna  Grande 
Lumber  Company’s  line  on  Wiater 
Street — make  a  jump-crossing — and  I’ll 
enjoin  them  and  hold  them  up  in  the 
courts  till  the  cows  come  home.” 

“Uncle  Seth,  you’re  a  wizard.” 

“Well,  at  least  I’m  no  slouch  at  look¬ 
ing  after  my  own  interests — and  yours, 
Shirley.  In  the  midst  of  peace  we 
should  be  prepared  for  war.  You’ve 
met  Mayor  Poundstone  and  his  lady, 
haven’t  you?” 

“I  had  tea  at  her  house  last  week.” 
“Good.  Suppose  you  invite  her  and 
Poundstone  here  for  dinner  some  night 
this  week.  Just  a  quiet  little  family 
dinner,  Shirley,  and  afterwards  you  can 
take  Mrs.  Poundstone  upstairs,  on  some 
pretext,  while  I  sound  Poundstone  out. 
They  haven’t  asked  for  , a  franchise  yet; 
at  least  the  “Sentinel”  hasn’t  printed  a 
word  about  it;  but  when  they  do,  of 
course  it  will  be  advertised  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Naturally,  I  don’t 
want  to  bid  against  them ;  they  might 
run  the  price  up  on  me  and  leave  me 
with  a  franchise  on  my  hands.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  I  can  find  some  less 
expensive  means  of  keeping  them  out 
of  it — say  by  convincing  Poundstone 
and  a  majority  of  the  city  council  that 
the  N.  C,  O.  is  not  such  a  public  asset 
as  its  promoters  claim  for  it.” 

She  nodded.  “I  shall  attend  to  the 
matter,  Uncle  Seth.” 

Five  minutes  after  dinner  was  over, 
Shirley  joined  her  uncle  in  the  library 
and  announced  that  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  and  Mr^.  Poundstone,  would  be 
delighted  to  dine  with  them  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  night. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

0  return  to  Bryce  Cardigan: 

Having  completed  his  preliminary 
plans  to  build  the  N.  C.  O.,  Bryce  had 
returned  to  Sequoia,  prepared  to  sit 
quietly  on  the  side-lines  and  watch  the 
peppery  Buck  Ogilvy  go  into  action. 

In  his  last  year  at  college  Ogilvy’s 
father,  a  well-known  railroad  magnate, 


Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


had  come  a  disastrous  cropper  in  the 
stock  market,  thus  cutting  short  Buck’s 
college  career — which  has  probably  the 
very  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
his  father’s  son.  For  a  brief  period — 
perhaps  five  minutes — Buck  had  stag¬ 
gered  under  the  blow ;  then  his  tremen¬ 
dous  optimism  had  asserted  itself,  and 
while  he  packed  his  trunk,  he  had 
planned  for  the  future. 

Ogilvy’s  return  to  Sequoia  following 
his  three  weeks’  tour  in  search  of  rights 
of  way  for  the  N.  C.  O.  was  heralded 
by  a  visit  to  Bryce  Cardigan.  As  he 
breasted  the  counter  in  the  general 
office,  Moira  McTavish  left  her  desk 
and  came  over  to  see  what  the  visitor 
desired. 

“I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Bryce  Car¬ 
digan,”  Buck  began  in  crisp  business¬ 
like  accents.  He  was  fumbling  in  his 
card-case  and  did  not  look  up  until 
about  to  hand  his  card  to  Moira — -when 
his  mouth  flew  half  open,  thb  while  he 
stared  at  her  with  consummate  frank¬ 
ness.  The  girl’s  glance  met  his  momen¬ 
tarily,  then  was  lowered  modestly;  she 
took  the  card  and  carried  it  to  Bryce. 

“Hum-m-m!”  Bryce  grunted.  “That 
noisy  fellow  Ogilvy,  eh?” 

“His  clothes  are  simply  wonderful — 
and  so  is  his  voice.  He’s  very  refined. 

Bryce  rose  and  sauntered  into  the 
general  office. 

“Mr.  Bryce  Cardigan?”  Buck  queried 
politely. 

“At  your  service,  Mr.  Ogilvy.  '  Please 
come  in.” 

“Thank  you  so  much,  sir.”  In  the 
private  office,  he  closed  the  door  care¬ 
fully  behind  him,  and  stood  with  his 
broad  back  against  it. 

“Buck,  are  you  losing  your  mind?” 
Bryce  demanded. 

“Losing  it?  I  should  say  not.  I’ve 
just  lost  it.” 

“I  believe  you.  If  you  were  quite 
sane,  you  wouldn’t  run  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  seen  entering  my  office.” 

“Tut-tut,  old  dear!  None  of  that! 
Am  I  not  the  mainspring  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Oregon  Railroad  and 
privileged  to  run  the  destinies  of  that 
soulless  corporation  as  I  see  fit?”  He 
sat  down,  crossed  his  long  legs,  and 
jerked  a  speckled  thumb  toward  the 
outer  office.  “I  was  sane  when  I  came 
in  here,  but  the  eyes  of  the  girl  outside 
— oh,  yow,  them  eyes!  I  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  her.  And  you’re  scolding  me 
for  coming  around  here  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Why,  you  duffer,  if  I  come  at 
night,  d’ye  suppose  I’d  have  met  her? 

“You  like  Moira’s  eyes,  eh?” 

“I’ve  never  seen  ansrthing  like  them. 
I  have  little  prickly  sensations,  like 
ants  running  over  me.  How  can  you 
descend  to  labor  with  an  houri  like  that 
around.  Oh,  man! 

“Love  at  first  sight,  eh.  Buck?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  it’s  nice. 
Who  is  she?” 

<<QHE’S  Moira  McTavish,  and  you’re 

O  not  to  make  love  to  her.  Under¬ 
stand  ?  I  can’t  have  you  snooping 
around  this  office  after  to-day.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy’s  eyes  popped  with  in¬ 
terest.  “Oh,”  he  breathed.  “You  have 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance  yourself, 
have  you?  Have  you  proposed  to  the 
lady  as  yet?” 

“No,  you  idiot.” 

“Then  I’ll  match  you  for  the  chance 
to  propose  first.”  Buck  produced  a 
dollar  and  spun  it  in  the  air. 

“Nothing  doing.  Buck.  Spare  your¬ 
self  these  agonizing  suspicions.  The 
fact  is  that  you  give  me  a  wonderful 
inspiration.  I’ve  always  been  afraid 
Moira  would  fall  in  love  with  some 
ordinary  fellow  around  Sequoia — pro¬ 
pinquity,  you  know - ” 


“You  bet.  Propinquity’s  the  stuff. 
I’ll  stick  around.” 

“ — and  I’ve  been  on  the  lookout  for  a 
fine  man  to  marry  her  off  to.  She’s 
too  wonderful  for  you.  Buck,  but 
in  time  you  might  learn  to  live  up 
to  her.” 

“Duck!  I’m  liable  to  kiss  you.” 

“Don’t  be  too  precipitate.  Her  father 
used  to  be  our  woods-boss.  I  fired  him 
for  boozing.” 

“I  wouldn’t  care  two  hoots  if  her  dad 
was  old  Nick  himself.  I’m  going  to 
marry  her — if  she’ll  have  me.  Ah,  the 
glorious  creature!”  He  waved  his  arms 
desparingly.  “0  Lord,  send  me  a  cure 
for  freckles.  Bryce,  you’ll  speak  a 
kind  word  for  me,  won’t  you?” 

“Certainly.  Now  come  down  to  earth 
and  render  a  report  on  your  steward¬ 
ship.” 

^  “I’ll  try.  To  begin,  I’ve  secured 
rights  of  way,  at  a  total  cost  of  twelve 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  nine  cents,  from  the  city 
limits  of  Sequoia  to  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  your  timber  in  Township  Nine. 
I’ve  got  my  line  surveyed,  and  so  far 
as  building  the  road  is  concerned,  I 
know  exactly  what  I’m  going  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

“What  steps  have  you  taken  toward 
securing  your  material?” 

“Well,  I  can  close  a  favorable  con¬ 
tract  for  steel  rails  with  the  Colorado 
Steel  Products  Company.  Their  sched¬ 
ule  of  deliveries  is  O.  K.  as  far  as  San 
Francisco,  but  it’s  up  to  you  to  provide 
water  transportation  from  there  to 
Sequoia.” 

“We  can  handle  the  rails  on  our 
steam  schooners.  Next?” 

T  HAVE  an  option  of  a  rattling  good 

i  second-hand  locomotive  down  at  the 
Santa  Fe  shops,  and  the  Hawkins  & 
Barnes  Construction  Company  have 
offered  me  a  steam  shovel,  half  a  dozen 
flat-cars,  and  a  lot  of  fresnos  and 
scrapers  at  ruinous  prices.  However, 
it  is  first-rate  equipment  for  us,  because 
it  will  last  until  we’re  through  with  it; 
then  we  can  scrap  it  for  junk.  We  can 
buy  or  rent  teams  from  local  citizens 
and  get  half  of  our  labor  locally.  San 
Francisco  employment  bureaus  will 
readily  supply  the  remainder,  and  I 
have  half  a  dozen  fine  boys  on  tap  to 
boss  the  steam  shovel,  pile-driver, 
bridge-building  gang,  track-layer  and 
construction  gang.  And  as  soon  as  you 
tell  me  how  I’m  to  get  my  material 
ashore  hnd  out  on  the  job,  I’ll  order  it 
and  get  busy.” 

“That’s  exactly  where  the  shoe  be¬ 
gins  to  pinch,  Pennington’s  main-line 
tracks  enter  the  city  along  Water 
Street,  with  one  spur  into  his  log-dump 
and  another  out  on  his  mill-dock.  From 
the  main-line  tracks  we  also  have 
built  a  spur  through  our  drying-yard 
out  to  our  log-dump  and  a  switch-line 
out  on  to  our  mill-dock.  We  can  un¬ 
load  our  locomotive,  steam  shovel,  and 
flat-cars  on  our  own  wharf,  but  unless 
Pennington  gives  us  permission  to  use 
his  main-line  tracks  out  to  a  point  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits — where  a  Y  will 
lead  off  to  the  point  where  our  con¬ 
struction  begins — we’re  up  a  stump.” 

“Suppose  he  refuses,  Bryce.  What 
then?” 

“Why,  we’ll  simply  have  to  enter  the 
city  down  Front  Street,  paralleling 
Pennington’s  tracks  on  Water  Street, 
turning  down  B  street,  make  a  jump¬ 
crossing  of  Pennington’s  line  on  Water 
Street,  and  connecting  with  the  spur 
into  our  yard.” 

“Can’t  have  an  elbow  turn  at  Front 
and  B  streets?” 

“Don’t  have  to.  We  own  a  square 
{Continued  on  page  231) 


What  has  happened  in  the  valley  of  the  giants 

WHEN  Buck  Ogilvy  struck  Sequoia,  things  began  to  hum.  He  was 
Bryce  Cardigan’s  old  college  friend,  but  because  Buck  came  to  push 
a  railroad  which  Bryce  was  secretely  backing’  they  had  to  seem  unac¬ 
quainted. 

Old  Cardigan  had  been  beaten  at  every  turn  by  the  unscrupulous 
Colonel  Pennington,  but  his  son  sensed  a  way  to  make  the  Cardigan 
timber  accessible  and  defeat  the  Colonel’s  plan  to  starve  them  out. 
Things  were  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Bryce  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley,  who  unknown  to  him  had  bought 
the  Cardigan’s  Valley  of  the  Giants,  checkmating  her  uncle  and  giving 
Bryce  the  necessary  funds  to  wage  his  fight. 
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A  New  Embroidery  Design 

And  an  Unusual  Gingham  Dress  For  All  Sizes 


Gingham,  this  year,  won’t  be  cheap. 

But  here’s  a  dress  of  extra  quality 
material,  in  all  sizes  and  several  pretty 
colors,  that  has  a  “pre-war”  price,  even 
though  the  style  is  right  up-to-date. 
Frankly,  we  are  very  proud  to  have 
secured  this  dress,  and  because  it  is 
such  an  unusual  value,  the  New  York 
department  store  which  supplies  it,  is 
keeping  the  entire  stock  aside  for 
American  Agriculturist  readers.  Better 
order  quickly  and  be  sure  of  your  color 
and  size!  (Not  more  than  three  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  person.) 

The  dress  has  a  Peter  Pan  collar, 
cuif  and  pockets  with  pique  trimming. 


Sleeves  are  one  half  length.  There  is 
a  tie-back  sash.  Pearl  buttons  finish 
the  vestee  effect. 

Sizes;  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50 
62  and  54. 

Colors — Blue,  brown,  gray,  lavender 
and  black  checks. 

Price,  (prepaid)  $1,69  for  all  sizes. 

To  order  this  dress,  send  check  or 
money  order  for  correct  amount  to  the 
Fashion  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 


461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  State 
size  and  color,  and  write  name  and 
full  address  clearly. 

If  this  dress,  or  any  article  bought 
through  the  shopping  service,  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  'may  be  returned  for 
an  exchange,  or  for  a  refund.  In  that 
case,  send  the  garment  to  the  store 
from  which  it  comes,  with  a  letter 
stating  what  adjustment  is  desired.  In 
case  of  any  difficulty  notify  The  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  230) 

block  on  that  comer,  and  we’ll  build 
across  it,  making  a  gradual  turn.” 

“See  here,  my  son,”  Buck  said  sol¬ 
emnly,  “is  this  your  first  adventure  in 
railroad  building?” 

Bryce  nodded. 

“I  thought  so ;  otherwise  you  wouldn’t 
talk  so  confidently  of  running  your  line 
over  city  streets  and  making  jump- 
crossings  on  your  competitor’s  road. 
If  your  competitor  regards  you  as  a 
menace,  he  can  delay  you  indefinitely.” 

“I  realize  that.  Buck.  That’s  why 
I’m  not  appearing  in  this  deal.  If  Pen¬ 
nington  suspected  I  was  back  of  it,  he’d 
move  heaven  and  eaith  to  keep  me  out 
of  a  franchise.  Of  course,  since  his 
main  line  runs  on  city  property,  under 
a  franchise  granted  by  the  city,  the 
city  has  a  perfect  right  to  grant  me  the 
privilege  of  making  a  jump-crossing  of 
his  line - ” 

“Will  they  do  it?  That’s  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  they  will  not,  you’re  licked,  my 
son,  and  I’m  out  of  a  job.” 

“We  can  sue  and  condemn  a  right 
of  way.” 

“Yes,  but  if  the  city  council  puts  up 
a  plea  that  it  is  against  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city  to  grant  the  franchise, 
you’ll  find  that  except  in  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases,  the  courts  regard  it  as 
against  public  policy  to  give  judgment 
against  a  municipality,  the  State  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate,  they’ll  hang  you  up  in 
the  courts  till  you  die  of  old  age;  and 
you  have  to  have  this  line  running  in 
less  than  a  year,  or  go  out  of  business.” 

Bryce  hung  his  head,  thoughtfully. 
“I’ve  been  too  cocksure,”  he  muttered 
presently.  “I  shouldn’t  have  spent  that 
twelve  thousand  for  rights  of  way  until 
I  settled  the  matter  of  the  franchise.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  buy  any  rights  of  way — 
yet,”  Ogilvy  hastened  to  assure  him. 
I’ve  only  signed  the  land-owners  up 
on  an  agreement  for  any  time  within 
one  year  from  date.  The  cost  of  the 
surveying  gang  and  my  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  all  that  you  are  out  to  date.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


EMBEOIDERY  FOR  YOUR  BEST  PILLOWSLIP  ENDS 


Though  gaily  colored  stitching  is  high 
in  favor,  no  type  of  embroidery  can 
ever  dislodge  from  -the  favoritism  of 
the  particular  woman  the  snowy-white 
Work  which  offers  such  varied  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  daintiness  and  fineness. _ 
Pillowslips  seem  to  answer  especially 
well  to  the  craft  of  the  embroiderer. 
A  graceful,  flowing  design  is  illustrated 
in  the  picture  and  it  will  look  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  in  glossy  white  floss 
on  your  “company”  b^eds.  Eyelets  or 
solid  dots  fill  in  the  bowknot  design; 
though  perhaps  a  little  harder  to  work. 


eyelets  are  really  the  prettier  and  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  punching  and 
working. 

The  transfer  patterns,  including  two 
pillowslip  ends,  with  the  design  re¬ 
versed,  and  one  plain  scallop  for  the 
other  edge,  will  be  sent  for  20c  in 
stamps.  This  is  another  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  designs  which  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  may  purchase;  it  is 
not  on  sale  elsewhere  and  can  be  bought 
only  through  the  magazine. 

Ask  for  E.  9  and  address  your  order 
to  the  Handicraft  Department. 


This  Catalogue  will  bring  you  a 

Saving  on  Everything  you  Buy  this  Spring 


Millions  of  people  will  this  Spring  save  money  on 
everything  they  buy  from  this  Catalogue. 

Will  you  miss  the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours? 

Millions  of  people  buying  from  this  book  will  secure 
at  lower  than  market  prices,  goods  of  standard  quality, 
goods  of  the  long  wearing  service-giving  kind. 

This  book  offers  you,  too,  a  saving — and  it  offers  you 
certain  satisfaction,  a  guaranteed  satisfaction  with 
everything  you  buy,  your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 

Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  is  a  low-price  house.  But 
for  Fifty  Years  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  public.  We 
never  sell  “cheap’’  goods  to  make  a  low  price.  Ward 
Quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  saving  made  on  your  purchases  at  Ward’s  is  a  real 
saving — because  there  is  always  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  of  the  price. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 


For  the  Home:  This  catalogue 
shows  everything  for  the  home  and 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  Every¬ 
thing  to  wear — the  best  New  York 
Styles.  Everything  for  use  or  decora¬ 
tion,  from  furniture  and  carpets  to 
kitchen  stoves. 

For  the  Man :  Everything  for  the 
farm,  everything  for  the  automobile, 
everything  in  wearing  apparel;  tools, 
farm  equipment,  poultry  and  stock 
supplies.  There  are  many  dollars  to  be 
saved  through  buying  everything  from 
this  Catalogue. 

One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  only 
need  to  return  the  coupon. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is 
now  six  months  old.  Six  months’  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  enables  us  to  say — 
Your  order  will  be  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately;  certainly  in  less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
orders  are  now  being  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices, 
goods  always  of  Ward  Quality,  and 
the  most  prompt  and  accurate  service, 
it  is  true  indeed  that:  “Montgomery 
Ward  Ss  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House  is  Today  the  Most  Progres¬ 
sive.” 


Mrait^omeiyWard &Qt 

sTheOl&stMailOrderHouseisTodaytheMost  Progressive^ 


CHICAGO,  FORT  WORTH,  KANSAS  CITY,  PORTLAND.  ORE.,  ST.  PAUL 
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Del^  Doesn^ 
BtcakThatfoMToclay 


CHSCKS  Colds  in  24  hourS“-la 
grippe  in  3  days.  Quickly  relieves 
Headaches.  Tablet  form.  Standard 
remedy  world  over.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill’s  portrait  and  signature. 

Af  All  Druggists— 30  Cents 


W,  ti  HOC  COMf AWV  .<A»aQ3) 


DETROrr,  MICH. 


The 

‘‘Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  Ryphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nlckel-platedbeavy 

fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc 
264  W.  34  St.  ilet.  7tb  aud  8th  Aves.  K,  Y*  C 


YOUR  MAGAZINE  DOLLARS 
WORTH  PRACTICALLY  DOUBLE 

When  you  buy  your  magazines  thru  us.  We  have  special 
rates  on  all  publications  that  enable  us  to  sell  you  most 
magazine  subscriptions  at  about  one-half  of  the  regular 
news-stand  price.  Ask  for  our  price  on  any  list  of  maga¬ 
zine!.  Also  send  for  free  catalog. 

MAGAZINE  BUYERS’  BARGAIN  BUREAU 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Clear  Baby-  s  Skin 
With  Cuticura . 
Soap  and  Talcum 

8oBp,Ointm«it,T«ilcnin,25e.everywhere.  Fopsainploa 
address;  OntieaTBLaboratorlei.Dept.  B.MBldtn.MBSs. 


Weaving  Rugs  Without  a  Loom 

Mrs.  George  Gray  Tells  How  to  Do  It— Spring  Dresses  for  Girls 


There  are  looms  galore  for  hand- 
weaving,  but  not  many  people  know 
how  to  weave  without  a  loom. 

The  requisites  are  a  hoard  as  wide 
as  you  plan  to  have  your  rug,  and  a 
long  flat  piece  of  board  to  carry  the 
rags.  We  will  call  this  the  needle.  The 
rags  should  be  prepared  by  cleaning  if 
necessary,  cutting  an  inch  wide,  and 
dyeing  any  desired  color.  They  are 
used  for  both  warp  and  filler.  The 
warp  should  run  up  and  down  and  the 
filler  across.  The  wider  way  of  the 
board  is  used  for  width  of  the  rug. 
White  is  usually  used  for  the  warp, 
although  any  preferred  color  may  be 
used.  Before  beginning,  we  must  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  rug. 
Two  and  a  half  times  the  width  is  a 
good  proportion.  A  straight  line  drawn 
a  short  distance  from  the  top  is  a 
necessity  for  keeping  the  work  even. 
Having  decided  the  length  of  our  rug, 
we  have  our  warp  strips  a  little  more 
than  twice  its  length. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board,  lay  a  strip  of  the  warp  smooth¬ 
ly  on  the  board,  tacking  it  with  a  carpet 
tack  near  the  base.  Carry  the  warp 
up  the  board  and  tack  on  the  straight 
line.  Twist  the  material  sharply  and 
tack  again  half  an  inch  farther  on  the 
line.  Carry  material  down  the  board 
and  fasten  with  another  tack.  Take 
the  second  strip  and  repeat  process, 
continuing  until  the  board  is  covered. 
Your  loom  will  then  he  warped  and 
ready  for  the  weaver.  A  piece  of  yard¬ 
stick  makes  a  good  weaver.  It  should 
be  pointed  at  one  end  and  have  an  eye 
cut  in  the  other.  Have  a  plan  for  your 
color  scheme  and  use  the  colored  mate¬ 
rial,  as  it  is  needed  to  carry  this  out. 

Having  threaded  your^  needle,  ^  you 
are  ready  to  begin  weaving.  This  is 
very  easy,  for  it  is  just  like  darning — 
imder  one  and  over  the  next.  The  end 
should  be  fastened  just  below  the  cor¬ 
ner  tack  on  upper  end.  It  is  best  to 
have  the  carpet  rags  rolled  in  balls.  If 
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Ever  -  Blooming 

ROSE  BUSHES 

AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 
be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 

No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection 
of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality., 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose¬ 
bushes  will  he  sent  you, 
postpaid,  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


the  ball  is  put  in  a  small  pail  it  vdll 
unroll  as  needed  without  tangling.  The 
rags  should  be  pushed  firmly  up  toward 
the  line  of  tacks  and  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  work  smooth  and  even.  Rugs 
require  a  border  at  each  end,  so  it  is 
well  to  plan  to  weave  about  four  inches 
like  the  center  is  to  be,  then  change  to 
another  desired  color,  and  weave  about 
three  inches.  Then  thread  needle  again 
with  center  material  and  repeat  proc¬ 
ess  until  you  have  three  stripes  of  the 
contrasting  color;  then  use  center  ma¬ 
terial  until  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
board  where  the  warp  is  tacked. 

The  rug  must  now  be  moved  up. 
Tacks  are  taken  out  and  the  rug  pushed 
up  to  the  top  of  the  board  and  each 
warp  tacked  a  little  above  the  weaving. 
Fasten  the  warps  at  bottom  of  the 
board  and  proceed  with  weaving.  Meas¬ 
ure  where  your  border  comes,  and  have 
both  ends  of  rug  exactly  alike.  By 
moving  the  rug  you  are  able  to  weave 
any  length  you  wish,  even  to  carpet  for 
the  stairs.  If  the  ball  runs  out  or 
thread  breaks  sew  more  on  and  proceed. 
When  weaving  is  completed,  cut  the 
warps  an  inch  longer  than  rug  and  turn 
them  under,  fastening  them  securely 
with  needle  and  thread. 


STYLES  FOR  YOUNGSTERS 

Gone  are  the  old  days  when  our  chil¬ 
dren  were  dressed  like  miniature  men 
and  women.  Now-a-days  they  have 
styles  which  really  suit  them,  planned 
especially  for  play  or  party  wear,  and 
easy  for  mother  to  make  and  launder. 

Such  a  frock  is  No.  1671,  as  simple 
a  little  dress  as  one  could  imagine,  yet 


ideal  for  any  soft  fabric.  Only  two 
pieces  of  material  are  required;  you 
stitch  up  the  shoulder  and  side  seams, 
finish  the  neck  and  add  a  pretty  ribbon 
girdle  and  there  you  are! 

No.  1671  cuts  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Only  1^  yards  of  36-inch  material  are 
required  for  size  8.  Price  of  pattern  12  cents. 

If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to 
graduation  or  if 
your  daughter 
needs  a  party 
frock  for  spring 
festivities,  N  o . 
1668  will  solve 
the  problem.  No¬ 
tice  the  tiers  of 
material  in  over¬ 
skirt  fashion  and 
the  bertha  collar, 
both  new  features 
this  year. 

No.  1668  comes 
in  sizes  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  The 
8  year  size  takes 
3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
6%  yards  edging  and 
IM  yards  ribbon. 
Price  12  cents. 

To  Order: 

Write  your  name 
/-4  (p^and  address 
plainly,  enclose  12 
cents  in  stamps  or  coin  (wrap  coin 
carefully)  ahd  send  your  order  to 
Fashion  Department. 


From  the  layette  for  the  new  baby 
to  the  comfortable  frock  for  grandma, 
the  spring  catalogue  shows  styles  for 
every  use  and  every  age.  Commence¬ 
ment  dresses,  house  frocks,  aprons. 


boys’  suits,  men’s  shirts,  all  are  includ¬ 
ed,  and  many  more  as  well. 

Then  too,  there  are  dressmaking 
lessons,  embroidery  designs  and  hints 
on  choosing  colors  and  becoming  lines. 
It  is  a  treasure-box  of  style  information 
for  the  woman  who  sews  at  home. 

And  it  costs  only  ten  cents.  The 
books  are  selling  rapidly,  so  get  your 
order  in  at  once.  Add  five  two-cent 
stamps  to  your  pattern  order  and  send 
it  to  Pattern  Department  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


USES  OF  SALT 

MABEL  FERN  MITCHELL 

Salt  in  water  cleans  glass  bot¬ 
tles. 

Salt  added  to  snow  makes  it 
much  colder. 

'Salt  and  hot  water  thaws 
frozen  drain  pipes. 

Coarse  salt  is  fine  to  rub  over 
hot  irons. 

Salt  and  hot  water  sometimes 
stops  the  itching  of  chilblains. 

Salt  added  to  cold  or  boiled 
starch  imparts  a  gloss. 

Cut  flowers  can  be  kept  fresh 
by  adding  salt  to  water. 

Salt  thrown  in  any  burning 
substance  stops  smoke  and  blaze. 

Heat  salt  and  pack  in  flannel 
bag,  in  absence  of  hot-water 
bottle. 

Apply  a  solution  of  salt  and 
vinegar  to  your  teacups  to  re¬ 
move  stains. 

Soda  and  salt  moistened  with 
water  will  relieve  the  sting  of  a 
bee. 

Salt  makes  the  teeth  white. 

Clothes  stained  by  perspiration 
may  often  be  washed  clean  if 
soaked  in  salt  water. 

Salt  sprinkled  on  ink  freshly 
spilled  on  carpets  will  aid  in  the 
removal. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  eggs 
while  beating  will  make  a  stiffer 
and  quicker  froth. 

Salt  and  warm  water  used  to 
bathe  tired  eyes  will  greatly  re¬ 
fresh  them. 

Stubborn  grease  spots  are 
often  removed  when  salt  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  alcohol  used  in 
cleaning. 

Soak  your  brooms  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  is  some  dissolved 
salt.  They  will  wear  longer  and 
will  not  break  so  easily. 

When  a  broiling  fire  is  desired 
and  your  fire  is  only  a  dull, 
smoldering  one,  put  on  a  handful 
of  salt. 

Soak  your  delicate  colored 
wash  dresses  in  salt  water  be¬ 
fore  laundering.  This  sets  the 
color.  Then  pour  the  salt  water 
down  the  drain  pipes. 
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Guard  Against  Pneumonia 

Dr»  Charlotte  C.  West  Warns  Us  of  Disease 


PNEUMONIA,  one  of  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  diseases  to-day,'  ranks  higher 
than  tuberculosis  in  mortality. 

“It  occurs  everywhere,  in  all  climates, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  both  sexes, 
and  at  all  ages,  it  is  more  frequent  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  common  in  children  under 
six  years;  between  the  sixth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  the  predisposition  is  less 
marked,  but  for  each  subsequent  dec¬ 
ade  it  increases.” 

I  have  quoted  from  a  famous  author¬ 
ity.  I  want  to  impress  my  readers  with 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and 
with  the  fact  that  little  children  and 
old  people  are  most  susceptible.  March, 
also,  is  the  month  in  which  it  is  most 
prevalent. 

Pneumonia,  contrary  to  popular  be¬ 
lief,  is  an  infectious,  indeed  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  Because  of  ignorance, 
those  who  succumb  to  pneumonia  are 
not  isolated,  as  is  the  case  with  scarlet 
fever,  smallpox  and  the  like.  The  germ 
of  pneumonia  leaves  the  body  mainly 
through  discharges  from  the  mouth 
and  nose  and  enters  the  system  through 
the  same  channels.  The  infection  is 
spread  directly  and  indirectly  through 
cups,  thermometers,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  objects  contaminated  with  the 
discharges.  This  serious — often  fatal 
— disease  cannot  exist  unless  the  germ 
is  present  in  your  tissues;  even  then 
you  will  not  succumb  to  it  if  you  are 
in  a  state  of  health  to  resist. 

The  danger  at  present  for  outbreaks 
of  local  epidemics  lies  in  the  fact  that 
world  conditions  are  affecting  us.  For 
instance:  as  to  fuel,  so  that  exposure 
to  cold  is  great;  as  to  food,  so  that  a 
lowered  vitality  is  greater;  as  to  strain 
upon  the  nervous  forces,  so  that  the 
general  morale  is  lowered.  In  addition 
to  these  agencies,  is  the  weather.  A 
low,  but  steady  temperature  brings  less 
danger  than  do  abrupt  changes. 

Preventive  Measures  You  Can  Take 

Overfatigue  from  any  cause  must  be 
avoided.  The  body  chills  more  quickly 
when  it  is  not 'perfectly  fed.  A  per¬ 
son  whose  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  work 
when  he  is  tired  and  should  rest,  or 
leads  him  to  forgo  a  meal  when  the 
body  requires  fuel,  is  inviting  pneu¬ 
monia  at  the  present  time.  So  those 
who  overwork  and  underfeed  them-, 
selves  run  a  great  danger. 

A  certain  amount  of  fuel  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  body’s  needs.  But  the 
nature  of  this  fuel  is  vitally  important. 
Starches  and  sugars  will  not  take  the 
place  of  fat  when  supplying  the  body 
with  heat-producing,  energizing  fuel. 
The  resistance  of  the  body  to  pneumonia 
and  similar  diseases  is  weakened  when 
the  proper  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  is 
decreased.  We  need  more  fat  to  keep 
us  warm  in  cold  weather. 

I  have  again  and  again  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  fresh-air 
breathing,  of  living  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  doors,  of  flooding  the  rooms  with 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  To  prevent 
pneumonia  it  is  essential  to  keep  up  the 
vitality  of  the  body  with  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  proper  food  and,  thirdly, 
rest.  A  proper  amount  of  sleep  in  a 
well-aired  room  is  therefore  highly  im¬ 
portant. 

Shun  rigidly  all  those  who  cough, 
sneeze  and  spit.  Do  not  use  articles 
of  any  description  used  by  another. 
This  holds  especially 
true  of  the  handkerchief, 
the  family  towel,  face 
cloth  and  drinking  cups. 

In  some  families  these 
articles  are  common 
property.  Such  practices 
are  to  be  highly  con- 


Charles  Ralph  Hud¬ 
son  didn’t  want  his 
picture  taken.  But  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Harry  Bitz, 
got  this  rear  view, 
■which  at  least  shows  us 
that  Charles  Ralph  is  a 
pretty  solid  citizen.  She 
also  tells  us  that  he  has 
large  blue  eyes  very 
rosy  cheeks,  a  round 
■well-shaped  head  and  is 
Very  muscular  and 
strong.  He’s  a  bright 


demned  and  should  be  taboo  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  health.  Every 
member  of  the  family  should  have  his 
own  toilet  articles,  towels  and  so  on, 
and  use  these  only. 

Colds  predispose  to  pneumonia,  there¬ 
fore  avoid  draughts  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  as  in  going 
from  a  dry  superheated  air  into  cold 
damp  air.  Those  who  perspire  freely 
should  be  extremely  careful  of  ex¬ 
posure. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  overeating,  especially  habitual 
overeating.  Those  whose  systems  are 
clogged  with  waste  materials  become 
ready  victims  to  this  disease.  Children 
should  be  especially  guarded  both  as 
to  diet,  warmth  and  fresh  air. 

Modern  Treatment  is  Intelligent 

The  protective  serum  against  acute 
pneumonia  is  now  an  assured  thing. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  researches  and 
achievements  of  the  scientists  connected 
with  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  it  is  out 
of  the  experimental  stage  and  by  its 
use  not  only  the  nature  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  pneumonia  from  which 
the  patient  is  suffering  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  but  the  disease  can  be  aborted. 

Until  quite  recently  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  consisted  in  shutting  the 
patient  up  in  a  closed,  almost  sealed 
room,  stifling  him  under  quantities  of 
bedding  and  hastening  his  end  with 
drugs  that  had  no  effect  on  the  disease. 
Some  years  ago  a  country  doctor  was 
almost  flayed  alive  because  he  insisted 
upon  treating  a  little  pneumonia  patient 
with  fresh  air,  and  this  state  of  mind 
on  the  subject  of  fresh  air  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  widespread. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
physicians  find  great  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  the  family  of  the  rationale  of 
this  mode  of  procedure  and  frequently 
find  that  windows  are  immediately 
lowered  the  moment  the  doctor’s  back 
is  turned.  The  room  must  be  freely 
ventilated  even  if  a  direct  current  of  air 
is  necessary  for  this;  as  long  as  the 
fever  keeps  up  the  patient  cannot  take 
cold.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  the 
effects  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of 
fresh  air,  in  reducing  many  distressing 
symptoms,  notably  that  of  labored 
breathing.  Attendants  should  of  course 
be  warmly  clad. 

In  the  robust,  typical  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia  require  little  besides  hygienic 
treatment,  but  since  one  can  never  tell 
when  and  what  untoward  symptoms 
may  arise,  a  physician  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  the  instant  the  first  signs  ap¬ 
pear.  These  are  the  initial  chill,  fever, 
cough  and  pain  through  the  chest.  All 
sputum  (coughed  up  matter)  should  be 
burned.  The  germ  or  microbe  giving 
rise  to  pneumonia  swarms  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sputum  of  all  patients, 
so  the  importance  of  immediately  burn¬ 
ing  up  all  expectorated  matter  is  clear. 

Pneumonia  attacks  particularly  al¬ 
coholics.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for 
persons  to  drink  this  rank  poison  (much 
of  which  to-day  is  of  particular  deadly 
nature)  and  therefore  lower  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  body  to  disease  germs. 

In  many  acute  infectious  diseases,  a 
second  attack  rarely  occurs.  This  is 
called  immunity.  Now  pneumonia  does 
not  confer  immunity  to  those  who  have 
had  it.  On  the  contrary  the  lungs  have 
become  so  weakened  that  future  attacks 
are  more  than  liable  to 
occur. 

There  are  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  acute  pneu¬ 
monia,  which  I  will  not 
enter  into  here,  including 
double  pneumonia,  which 
is  especially  dangerous. 


youngster,  and  very  ob¬ 
servant.  His  father, 
Arthur  Hudson  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  N.  Y.,  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber  and  his  young 
son,  they  say,  is  well 
disciplined  and  never 
doubts  the  authority  of 
his  parents.  Evidently 
Charles  believes  that  an 
American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  must  be 
right  about  everything. 


Buys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

/or  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  ■Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MAN^ST  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics,  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wallpaper 
in  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

fhis  Wall  Paper  Book  FREE 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
p^er  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No% 

1923-0.  Address  our  House  nearest  yotJ. 

Mont^omersr  W^rd.  &  Co. 
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The  Security  of  Our  Package: 

It  is  the  wonder  and  despair  of  our  competitors — 
this  Package  of  ours.  There  couldn’t  possibly  be 
a  better  one.  It  thoroughly  and  completely  pro¬ 
tects  the  coffee — in  every  way. 


WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

Very  easily  obtain¬ 
able  by  any  grocer. 
It  is  equally  easy 
for  him  to  supply  it. 
Ask  your  grocer. 
He  ll  oblige  you. 


Make  It  Grow! 

I  As  your  strength  grows  I 
your  appetite  grows,  too  | 

(you  begin  to  eat  heartily —  I 
your  bodily  health  improves.  || 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

I*  through  its  rich,  nomishing  * 
qualities,  helps  build 
up  the.  general 
I  ll  nr  strength  of  the  body 
I  11  Take  Scotfs  Emul- 
sion,  watch  it  help 
make  your  strength  grow! 

&  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  . 


Save  money.  Try  this  won* 
»derful  range  at  Our  Risk! 
t  More  than  150,000  in  use.  All 
sold  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial, 

GREAT  FUEL  SAVER  AND 
WONDERFUL  BAKER 

Housewives  are  delighted  with 
results.  Exclusive  features:  Odor  Hood— carries 
odors  up  chimney.  Ash  sifter  sifts  ashes  right  in  range. 
Stone  Oven  Bottom  absorbs  and  holds  heat.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Will  last  for  years.  You  can  buy  this  wonderful 
range  Direct  From  Fretory  at  Lowest  Price — our  only 
selling  plan.  Many  styles  from  which  to  choose.  Also  Oak 
Heaters,  Fireless  Cookers,  Refrigerators,  Kitchen  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Tables.  Easy  credit  terms.  Send  for  big  FREE  catalog. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
719  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Get  Doable  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  Tioney- 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex¬ 
tension. 


Pictorial  Review  $1.5CK 
Gentlewoman  .20 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  .50^ 

All  Four 

One  Year  for 
^  Only 

$1.85 

Today’s  Housewife  $1.00' 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 
A-Week  'World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00, 

All  Three 

One  Year  for 
,  Only 

$1.85 

People’s  Home  Jnl.  $1.25'i 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 
A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00^ 

All  Three 

One  Year  for 
,  Only 

$2.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year  > 

Youth’s  Companion  is  issues 
Christian  Herald  is  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  i  Year 

$2.63 

Subscription 
Value  for 
>-  Only 

$1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  6  Months 
Gentlewoman  i  Year 

Am.  Agriculturist  i  Year 

$2.20 

Subscription 
Value  for 
>  Only 

$1.10 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


POTATO  MARKET  BETTER 


Due  to  cold  weather,  car  shortage 
and  bad  roads  in  the  country,  there 
was  a  good  market  for  potatoes  last 
week.  The  demand  began  about  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  and  prices  for  States 
firmed  up  from  $2.00  per  150-lb.  sack, 
delivered  in  carlots,  to  $2.20,  with  quo¬ 
tations  ranging  from  $2.10  to  $2.40. 
Bulk,  $1.26  cwt.  to  $1.35.  Sales  in  the 
yards,  depending  on  quality,  were  made 
from  $2.15  to  $2.50  per  160-lb.  sack;  a 
few  quoted  .as  high  as  $2.65.  Long 
Islands  in  light  supply  (there  are  only 
a  few  cars  yet  in  the  hands  of  growers) 
sold  as  high  as  $5  per  180  lbs.  bulk  in 
some  yards.  At  Pittsburgh  March  1 
State  round  whites  brought  $2.75  per 
150-lb.  sack. 

As  long  as  present  conditions  prevail 
in  the  country  and  the  New  York  City 
arrivals  are  light,  the  demand  ought  to 
continue. 

Total  carlot  shipments  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  both  old  and  new  crops 
potatoes,  are  running  several  thousand 
ahead  of  last  year  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  shipments  of  late  crop  potatoes 
are  about  5,000-  cars  below  last  year. 
Shipments  of  Long  Island  potatoes  are 
over  2,000  cars  in  excess  of  last  year 
to  date,  but  up-State  New  York  is 
nearly  4,000  cars  below  last  year. 
Maine  is ,  7,000  cars  behind  last  year. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  a  much  smaller 
acreage  of  early  Irish  Cobblers  to  be 
planted  in  Alabama,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Virginia.  It  is  possible  that  in  spite 
of  tte  heavy  production  of  late  crop 
potatoes  last  fall,  the  two  factors  of 
destruction  of  crop  because  of  discour¬ 
agement  and  neglect  in  the  West  and 
the  shortage  in  new  crop  potatoes,  may 
keep  the  market  in  the  East  from 
breaking  as  sharply  as  expected  with 
warmer  weather. 


HIGH  CABBAGE  PRICES  CONTINUE 

Cabbage  continues  very  scarce  and 
good  Danish  white  sold  last  week  at 
$50  to  $55  per  ton  in  New  York.  Some 
New  York  buyers  went  up  into  the 
country  and  bought  cabbage  from 
growers  at  $30  per  ton  by  paying  cash 
for  it,  while  shipments  sent  to  New 
York  on  consignment  realized  $40  per 
ton  net  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  for  the 
shippers.  Southern  new  cabbage  ship¬ 
ments  so  far  this  season  amount  to 
only  852  cars,  compared  with  2,730  cars 
up  to  February  25  last  year.  The  mar¬ 
ket  will  probably  hold  up  till  new-crop 
shipments  become  heavier,  but  warmer 
weather  will  release  *a  lot  of  late  cab¬ 
bage  that  cannot  be  shipped  under 
present  conditions.  The  Pittsburgh 
market  has  been  higher  than  New 
York,  and  on  March  1  white  Danish 
was  quoted  there  at  $70  to  $80  per  ton, 
wholesale  bulk. 


APPLE  RECEIPTS  LIGHT 

Owing  to  the  light  receipts  last  week, 
the  market'  continued  firm  and  active 
for  fancy  barreled  apples  of  either  red 
or  green  varieties.  The  f.  o.  b.  market 
at  Rochester  for  A  grade  2^/4 -inch 
Baldwins  was  $4.75  to  $5  per  bbl.  and 
for  Greenings  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York  on 
barreled  apples  March  1,  per  bbl.,  A 
grade,  2 -inch,  were: 


Vahiety  Rest 
Baldwin...  $5.25@5.50 
Greening.  Vi.5C)@5.75 

King .  5  @5.25 

N.  Spy....  7  @8 


Fancy  Ordinary 
$5.75  $5  . 

6  4.75@5 

5.50  4.50@4.75 

9  @10 


EGGS  COME  DOWN  GRADUALLY 


The  top  quotation  on  extra  fancy 
New  Jersey  eggs  was  down  to  45c  per 
dozen  March  1,  compared  with  48c  on 
the  previous  Friday.  Receipts  at  New 
York  are  increasing,  and  exceed  those 
of  last  year  since  January  1  by  over 
60,000  cases.  Total  receipts  in  the  four 
largest  markets  of  the  country  are 
also  in  excess  of  last  year  by  over 
20,000  cases.  Reports  from  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  indicate  increased 
numbers  of  laying  hens.  The  storage 
reserve  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The 
temporary  advance  in  eggs,  due  to  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather,  however,  seems  to 
have  reduced  consumption  somewhat. 

The  demand  for  fancy  nearby  eggs 
has  been  active,  however,  and  stocks 
cleaned  up  fairly  well  last  week.  Fancy 
hennery  brown  eggs  now  bring  amost 
as  high  a  price  as  fancy  whites,  top 


quotation  being  44c  on  March  1.  To 
get  such  a  price,  the  eggs  must  be  a 
good  dark  brown  color  and  large  size. 
Cream-colored  eggs  are  not  wanted. 

Wholesale  prices  on  March  1  were 
about  Ic  lower  per  dozen  than  on  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year. 

SPECULATION  APPECTS  BUTTER 
MARKET 

Last  week  wholesale  prices  on  fresh 
creamery  extras  went  up  to  52  %c,  and 
then  dropped  to  49c.  Speculative  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  market  undoubtedly 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  prices  and 
kept  the  tone  firm.  The  situation  was 
very  sensitive,  however,  and  prices 
dropped  very  sharply  on  March  1.  The 
consumption  has  held  up  remarkably 
well  in  the  face  of  prevailing  prices. 
Stocks  on  hand  in  the  four  largest 
national  markets  last  week  showed 
some  reduction,  and  the  present  cold 
storage  holdings  are  extremely  light 
for  the  season.  The  production  of  new 


butter  is  still  running  considerably 
ahead  of  last  year.  Prices  now  are 
below  the  level  of  most  of  the  foreign 
butter  markets,  and  no  further  new 
shipments  are  l^ing  directed  this  way. 
Only  a  small  shipment  of  1,000  boxes 
of  Argentine  butter  arrived  last  week. 
In  spite  of  the  decline  on  March  1,  the 
prospect  is  for  a  continued  firm  market. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 

The  production  of  cheese  in  the  East 
has  not  increased  materially.  Only  a 
few  lots  have  come  to  New  York  and 
trading  on  these  has  been  rather  quiet, 
since  the  only  large  buyers  have  been 
the  grinders.  There  has  been  some 
export  inquiries  for  fresh  cheese,  Eng¬ 
lish  markets  being  high,  but  the  prices 
bid  have  not  yet  been  high  enough  to 
secure  any  stock  here.  In  the  West  the 
making  of  fresh  cheese  is  gradually 
increasing  and  is  still  running  heavier 
than  last  year. 

The  wholesale  market  for  cheese  has 
been  more  active,  however,  and  stocks 
of  held  cheese  at  al|  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  reduced  to  an  extremely 
low  point  for  the  season.  Fancy,  held. 
State  flats  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  dealers  are  very  firm  and  show  a 
tendency  to  advance.  Feeling  is  gen¬ 
erally  steady  on  fresh  State  flats,  spot 
offerings  of  which  are  light.  A  good 
many  of  the  fresh  cheeses  now  being 
made  are  washed  curds  of  which  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  coming  to  this 
market.  State  whole  milk  flats,  aver¬ 
age  run,  white  and  colored  were  quoted 
March  1,  at  28  @  28 ^4c  for  held  and 
26c  for  fresh. 

NEW  RULING  ON  LIVE  ANIMALS 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  prohibiting  the 
sale  ‘of  live  animals  unless  first  sent  to 
the  licensed  meat  slaughter  houses  has 


caused  objection  from  some  of  the  lab¬ 
oratories  where  these  animals  were 
used  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
Health  Department  has  stated  that 
shipments  of  live  animals  destined  for 
hospitals  and  universities  would  be 
under  embargo  until  the  laboratory 
actually  received  them.  Dealers  having 
orders  from  these  laboratories  can  have 
the  embargo  on  the  animals  lifted  by 
communicating  with  the  Department  of 
Health. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  live 
animals  unless  sent  to  licensed  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  has  cut  off  a  large  part  of 
the  receipts. 

LIVE  STOCK  PRICES  LOWER 

• 

The  New  York  market  on  practically 
all  live  stock  was  lower  last  week  owing 
to  decreased  demand.  The  supplies  of 
cattle  were  heavy  and  there  was  a  fair 
'supply  of  calves.  There  were  practi- 
ally  no  lambs  from  nearby  sections. 
Calves  both  of  Jersey  City  and  New 


York  sold  at  5  to  15c  per  lb.,  prime 
stock  bringing  14  to  15c.  Cattle  ranged 
from  5Vz  to  10c  per  lb.,  bulls  5  to  6c, 
cows  2  to  5c  and  hogs  mostly  around  9c. 

FIRST  SPRING  BROILERS  ARRIVE 

The  first  receipts  of  genuine  spring 
broilers  arrived  last  week  and  sold 
quickly  at  85c  each,  1  lb.  weights.  A 
few  later  sales  were  reported  as  high 
as  87c,  the  range  going  as  low  as  75c. 
There  is  a  strong  demand  for  these 
early  spring  broilers  and  additional 
shipments  would  move  quickly.  There 
is  an  over-supply  of  live  fowls  in  the 
market  and  prices  tend  downward.  The 
average  run  of  live  chickens  received 
now  are  very  staggy  and  little  better 
than  old  roosters.  Small  chickens  are 
in  demand  and  selling  at  a  wide  range 
in  prices  depending  upon  size  and  quali¬ 
ty.  Express  shipments  of  pigeons  sold 
at  60  (S)  55c  _  per  pair.  Express  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  turkeys  sold  readily. 
Demand  is  largely  for  hens  and  on 
mixed  lots  25c  has  been  full  price. 
Straight  shipments  of  hens  bring  as 
high  as  40c.  The  season  for  geese  is 
rapidly  waning,  qualities  are  running 
poor  and  trading  is  slow  with  20c  as 
extreme  price  for  the  best. 

HONEY  MARKET  STEADY. 

Wholesale  prices  on  honey  have 
changed  very  little  in  several  weeks  but 
the  feeling  is  a  little  better.  White 
clover  extracted  per  lb.  sells  wholesale 
at  QVz  @  10 ^c,  in  comb,  $3.50  @  $4.50 
per  case;  Buckwheat  extracted,  8%  @ 
10c,  in  comb,  $3  @  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS  LOWER 

Country  dressed  calves  dropped  from 
25  to  16c  per  lb,  on  an  average  last 
week.  Receipts  were  very  heavy, and 
market  was  weak.  Dressed  hot  house 
lambs  found  a  slow  demand  and  dropped 


from  15  to  10c  per  lb,  on  an  average. 
There  were  very  few  dressed  hogs  from 
nearby  sections.  The  prices  ranged 
from  5  to  30c,  depending  upon  weights 
and  quality.  White-skinner  roasting 
dressed  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.  weight,  sold 
at  25  to  30c  per  lb.;  16  to  40  lbs.,  20  @ 
23c :  40  to  100  lbs.,  12  @  16c,  and  100 
to  150  lbs.,  10  @  12c. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

The  market  for  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  is  quiet,  although  supply  of  cake 
sugar  is  light.  Wholesale  prices  25  @ 
30c  per  lb.  for  sugar  and  $1.60  @  $1.70 
for  syrup.  The  large  buyers  are  fairly 
well  supplied  till  new  run  of  syrup 
will  be  available.  Consumer  demand  is 
light.  Opportune  time  for  producers 
to  interest  the  public  in  maple  syrup 
and  sugar,  is  during  the  coming  sap 
drawing  season.  A  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  would  at  that 
time  do  a  lot  to  increase  consumption. 

HAY  SHORTAGE  RELIEVED 

The  acute  shortage  of  hay  at  New 
York  terminals,  due  to  difficulties  of 
transportation,  was  somewhat  relieved 
last  week.  Receipts  continue  light, 
however,  and  the  market  steady.  The 
values  of  hay  shipments  were  not 
clearly  defined,  and  prices  depended 
somemiat  on  willingness  •  of  dealers 
who  had  hay  to  take  advantage  of 
shortage.  Most  sales  ranged  from  $26 
to  $30  per  ton,  with  some  at  even 
higher  prices. 

With  milder  weather,  country  roads 
may  in  such  bad  shape  as  to  check 
shipping,  and  the  market  may  continue 
good  for  some  time.  It  would  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  hay  to  market  as  long  as 
conditions  remain  as  at  present. 

The  railroad’s  system  of  issuing  per¬ 
mits  through  New  York  dealers  for 
shipment  of  hay  has  been  repeatedly 
criticised  in  these  columns.  It  has  some 
arguments  in  its  favor,  of  course,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  pernicious  system. 
If  permits  are  to  be  issued  at  all,  they 
should  go  out  through  some  public 
agency,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  or  a  committee  in 
which  shippers  and  receivers  are  rep¬ 
resented.  The  whole  machinery  for 
handling  hay  shipments  in  the  New 
York  market  creaks  with  antiquity. 

FEED  MARKET  QUIET 

Offerings  of  feed  stuffs  were  liberal 
at  Buffalo  last  week,  but  prices  contin¬ 
ued  fairly  firm.  Bran  and  middlings 
were  in  greatest  demand.  Quotations 
on  carlots  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo  in  100-lb. 
sacks,  March  1,  were :  Gluten  feed, 
$46.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
$47.75 ;  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent, 
$53;  oil  meal,  33  to  34  per  cent,  local 
billed,  $50;  dried  brewers’  grains,  $49; 
standard  spring  bran,  $35 ;  hard  winter 
bran,'  $35.75;  standard  spring  mid¬ 
dlings,  $35;  choice  flour  middlings, 
$37.00;  white  hominy,  $33.80.  Feed 
grains  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  per  bu.  y  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  84c;  No.  2  white  oats,  53c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York  March  1:  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1.31;  No.  2  mixed  durum, 
$1,221/4;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  91c ;  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  OOVzc;  No.  2  white  oats, 
56c;  rye,  95 %c;  barley,  81@82c;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.95  @  2.25.  At  Chicago — No. 

hard  wheat,  $1.18l^  @  1.201/4 ;  No._  2 
yellow  com,  ISVz  @  '74%c;  No.  2  white 
oats,  4514  @  47c;  rye,  83i/4(S)84c; 
barley,  65  (S)  73c. 

TRADING  IN  BEANS  LIGHT 

The  New  York  market  on  dry  beans 
continued  quiet.  Trading  was  mostly 
of  light  jobbing  character.  Feeling 
fairly  steady  on  most  varieties.  Quo¬ 
tations  March  1  follow:  Mamows,  do¬ 
mestic,  $10  @  10.75 ;  per  100  lbs.,  pea 
beans,  medium,  $8.25  @  8.50 ;  red  kid¬ 
neys,  $8.50;  white  kidneys,  $9  @  10. 


SHIP 

EGGS 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOUSE 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

185  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 

WRITE  FOR  SHIPPING  TAGS 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  March  2: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  henneiy  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . . . . . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras .... 

Pullets  No.  1 . . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.., 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 .  . . . 

Timothy  No.  3 . . 

Timothy  Sample . . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . . . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . . . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . . . . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

43  @45 

45 

40  @40% 

39@4i 

40 

38%  @39% 

38 

38%@40 

37  @38 

42  @44 

36  @41 

38@39 

37%@38 

38@39 

49%  @50 

55@56 

49 

54@55 

53 

50@51 

45(®48 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade  Standards 

$28@29 

20@21 

20@21 

27@28 

17@18 

21@23 

27@28 

20 

28@29 

16@18 

15@16 

25 

26@27 

28@29 

24@25 

24@25 

23@24 

23@25 

26@28 

15@16 

17@18 

19@20 

13  @13% 

11@15 

4  @,  4% 

4@5 

9%  @13% 

14@15% 

3%@  5% 

6@  8% 

9  @  9% 

m 
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150,000  RURAL  CHICKS- 

.  fnm  our  FAMOUS  RURAL  STRAIN,  CHAMpiON  LAYERS  S.  C.  English  Strain  White 

in  .  „  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  We  operate  one  of  the  largest  combined  modern  ^eciuipiied 

^f,'°„r^and  Western  Michigan.  Our  flocks  have  been  bred  all  these  years  for 

flnak  avwages  which  goal  we  have  attained.  Our  flocks  are  all  on  free  range  which  as.sures  .vou 
'’i® !  f  rfhirabie^  strong?  sUmly  chicks  that  mature  more  rapidly  with  a  decreased  mortality  rate  and 
of  the  4  ,0  5  months  into  the  greatest  layers.  Order  some  of  these  money  makers  today, 

develop  in  fioui  4  to  o  niontus  int^^^  Heavy  Laying  Browh  Leghorns,  lull— 

500%7.r,«;  and  Select  Anconas.,  100-$i7.0t);  500-$S2.50.  Special  prices. on  LOGO  jots, 


Postpaid  and  100%  alive  arrival  guaranteed.  Heaut 
Chy-.  RURAL  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  lA, 


Heautiful  catalog  free.  Only  20  hours  from  New  York 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


GLUALITY  CHICKS 


500,000  CHICKS 

BEST  BREEDS -Lowest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years* 
experience.  Satisfied  customers 
everywliere.  100  per  cent,  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
Wdiite  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  jiullets  and  up. 

P.H.P0RAY,  R.2.  W1U1AMS0N,N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  , .inter  iaying,  fnrm  raiwd.  Ttr,atui;e  stwk 
vi  P  W  Leghorns,  K.  T.  Kods,  Burred  Itocks,  \N  hite  Orp¬ 
ingtons',  Anconas.  lilack  Jersey  Oiants,  White  Indian 
Huniier  Ducks,  $L">  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatehingeggs,  SS.OO  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Beds.  Circular  free.  / 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S  C  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

.iilllllii  Prom  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
.1  lllllllllllk  B.tHKED,  WHITE  and  BIPP  KOCIvis, 
WlIlTth  and  B<>‘A>ILN  WYAXDOT^^^^^^ 

I  v"'  if  Bl..\f'K  .MlN'Olil'AS.  Bi  I' P  OBPING- 
ICs— tons  S.  t'.  and  B.  ('.  BEDS,  ANCONAS. 

WlilTE,  BBO't-N,  BLACK  and  BITFI 
— LEGHOliNS,  and  .Vssni'tcd  for  Broilers.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  yciirs'  experience  who  know  bow  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Pair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guarantted.  Get 
full  particulars.  Bank  lleferenee.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  .Ohio. _ _ 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested,  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  BulY  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandoties.  50,  $0.25;  100,  $18. 

_  Barred  and  Wh.  Hock.s.  S.  and  B.  C.  Beds, 

dinorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $10.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil- 
8rs,  50,  $7.25;  100,  '$11.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
iO,  $7;  100,  $12;  mixed,  all  varieties.  _  $11  per  100 
itraight.  On  500,  5ef.  off;  1,000.  10%  off.  Beady  Febru- 
iry  20th.  Free  catalog.  Member  1.  It.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate,  Oh/'o  _ 

300,000  CHICKS 

ENGLISH  WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
SHEPPARD’S  Famous  Strain  ANCONAs,  jO, 
,$7;  100,  $12;  500,  $00.  BARRED  ROCKS, 

'  R.  and  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  $8,50;  lOO,  $10:  uOO 
S75  1,000  orders  at  500  rate.  RHODE 

,  iSLAND  WHITES,  100,  $18;  200,  $.25.  Post- 

_ _  paid  full  live  delivery  gnaranteeil.  Strong, 

dEorous  Chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order  right 
rom  tks  ad.  WE  SATISFY  OUR  CUSTOMERS, 
latalog  free.  Beferenec.  Holland  t  ity  State  Lank. 

KNOLL’S  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Get  a  brooder  free  of  charge  by^  getting 
your  chick*  from  Gillette’s 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS . $25.00 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS .  23.00 

BARRED  ROCKS .  22.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  25.00 

WHitE  LEGHORNS .  ‘S-OO 

We  are  now  giving  away  a  free  brooder.  Oet  your  ovdei 
right  in,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  tlu.s  oner. 
GILleTTE’S  poultry  farms,  North  Rose.  N 


Y. 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Wh,,  Br., 
and  Huff  Li-Khorns,  .10,  $7;  100,  *13;  500,  $62.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  50,  *7..70;  100,  *H;  500,  *67.50. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minoreas,'  50,  *8;  100,  *15;  500, 
*72.50.  Butt' Orpingtons,  Wh,  W,\  alniottes,  60,  *9; 
100,  *17;  500,  *82.50.  Mixed,  100,  *11;  500,  *52.50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  deliverv  gnaranteeii.  Order  rigid  Irom  tlds 
ad.  ALSO  EGGS  FOR  UA'I  CUING.  Free  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  Now  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PORE- BRED  FLOCKS 
WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $115.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  50,  $8.50; 
lOU,  $10.50 ;’ 500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1.000  or  more.  From  extra  select  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Full  live 
_  count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 

get  our  catalog  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  final  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

STURDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

from  the  largest  baby  chicks  center  in  the 
world.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  put 
all  our  effort  into  one  breed.  Write  to-day. 

SUBURBAN  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Husky 
1  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  F.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. '  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
fiEW  IN  POULTRY  ”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

^  BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  ^Vay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  05%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  ilinorcas; 
Anconas!  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


Profit-Makers  by  Nature 

Everywhere  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  go-lhere  the  Hillpot  reputation  for  profit-makers  is  boosted. 
Each  chick,  with  its  sterling  robu.st  vitalitj',  is  a 

quality  idea.  YouTl  find  them  busybodies  nj^Ut  trom  the  start  busy  gr  g 
then  later,  busy  laying  and  paying. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

—all  from  pure-bred  parent  stock  of  carefully-selected  heavy-egg  producing 

strains.  ILLUSTRATED  1923  CATALOG 

and  price  list  free.  Send  at  once  for  them.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 
with  s.afe  arrival  of  full  Count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  12(X)  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  international  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


ABY  CHICKS 


ranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


Chicks -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  afld 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BUY  HUBER'S 

Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid— 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Oriier  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chick*  $11.00  SO  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Alio  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first.  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


n 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

I.  Certified  Stock,  100  Chicks . $35.00 

II.  Select  Breeders  Stock,  IQO  Chicks,  ...  $20.00 

III.  Common  Utility  Stock,  100  Chicks,  ...  $16.00 

For  seven  years  our  poultry  products  have  been  getting  highest  New 
York  Prices  due  to  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  21 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARMS 

CASTILE  NEW  YORK  


SCHWEGLER’S 

“THOR-O-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big’’ 

White.  Brown,  Buff  LeBliorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Anconas,  Black  .Mmurcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  I2c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“CHICKS 

ite  Leghonis  and  Anconas.  Our  stoclifc  is  scienlificall.\ 
Led  by  experts  and  headed  by  largti  vigorous  males, 
airing  you  Strong,  Healthy,  lJred-to4Lay  Chicks  that 
1  live  and  grow.  Real  Money  Makers.  100%  li\e  de¬ 
ity  guarantetd.  Lowest  l*rices.  .Catalog 
STERLING  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Mich.  _ _ 


BABY  CHICKS-Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
fflO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

from  heavy  laying 
v^lilGIVO  tlocksthiit  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Itocks,  Leghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Jlinorcas,  and  Keds.  A  Real 
Hatchery— not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriiitive 
jirinted  matter  and  right  prices 
Postpaid.  100%  Hvedelivery guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

One  MiIlion-20  Varieties— Our  13th  Season 

We  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chmk 
per  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours 
from  the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and 
place  your,  orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and 
Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  F,  NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pnie-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  liveandgrow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  healthy  hens  with  the  lay  br^ 
in  them.  Per  100  o(W  1000 

S.  V..  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $15  $72  $110 

Barred  Hocks,  H.  I.  Keds,  Anconas  $18  |k>  SIW 

White  Hocks,  Blk.  Minoreas  $'20  $9o  $1^ 

All  chicks  sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid, 

lOiK  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  lOS  books  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Hatched  by  the  be.st  s.vatem  of 
lucuhation,  frhni  high  class 
■  hred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 

’Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  ISc.  eacli;  Wliite 
indottes,  22c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Butt'  Legliorns,  Uc.each; 
lers,  lOc.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  22c  eacli.  Safe  deltieiy 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  . 

arron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  and  H.  I.  Keds, 

5  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week,  ballsfaction 
uaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  LO^GENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown.  P-i. 


LO^E 


400,000  CHICKS 

Hig,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITK,  BKOWN, 
&  BUFF  LKaHDHNS,  50,  $7;  100,  $13:  500, 
$6‘2.50.  BAHHFD  &  WHITK  HOCKS.  S.  C. 
A  H.  C.  HKDS.  ANCONAS.  50,  $8;  100,  $ir>: 
500,  $7‘2.50.  WHITK  WYANDOTT’KS.  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16;  500,  $77. .50.  BUKK  OHPINGTONS, 
SILVKH  WYANDOTTKS,  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Bo\  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

rill-;  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

ppTpt?c! _ whitA  Rrown  &  Buff  Tjegliorns,  5U,  S7  ;  lOU,  S13  ;  500,  $00,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 

RfdSconas,  B.  Minoreas,  50,  $8;  100,  TlOO^  ^ 

tons  Sheouards  331  egg  strain  Anconas,  White  Minoreas:  50,  $8..)0.  100,  $lb,  oUU,  nuxea,  uu, 

SO;  100,  111  ;  500,  $50.  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  joying  flocks  ^’‘Jq^yOUr' DOOr’ 

insuring  strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOUR. 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Referenc^^^tSmievi^B^^^  _ 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND.  ‘^'cit'V  in  is  hours 


MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY 

CHICKS 


From  select,  pure-bred,  lieavy  laying  flocks  composed  of  mature  viKorous  femalev 
Well  housed  and  handled  to  insure  HARDY  CHICKS. 

-  BROWN  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS-50.  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  «60.  BARRED 

WHITE  AND  BUFF  ROCKS,  ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  ANCONAS  AND  BLACK 
MINORCAS-50  $8  50;  100.  $lb:  500.  $75.  WHITE  W VAN DOTTES-50.  $9.50;  100.  $18;  500,  $85. 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  $10  PER  100  STRAIGHT.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery 
cuar-mteed  Our  Reference  is  Citizens’  Savings  Bank  and  you  can  order  with  perfect  safety  right  from 
tll^;l  a“w.  CatX^  MANKEL-S  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

IS  hours  to  New  York  City 


CHICKS  $10  per  lOQ  and  Up 

VARIETIES  Prices  on —  50  100  31 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 

FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

500  1,000 

White,  Brown  an'd^Buff' Leghorns. . .  . . $7  S38  $62  $120 

Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minoreas  and  Anconas . $8  $  5  $44  $  too 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  Reds...  .......$8.50  J'’? 

Riiff  Minorca^  50  S13‘  100,  $25.  Mixed  (  lucks  for  Broilers.  oO,  $G,  100,  $11,  jOO,  $.i0.  lost 
nai  I  Fu  I  U?e  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  in  the  best  possible  manner  from  good,  vlprous. 

hours  from  New  York  City.  


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  'ut  stock  Vs^areHiUy’ 

eQuipped-liatchery  whioh  is  kept  in  liest  po^tole_^condiU^^^ 

selected  and  of  best  heavy  *nymg  stra  . .  I  produce  strong,  growthy  Chicks  which  will 

from  disease  and  properly  fed  T  BKOWN  I  BtKK  LEfiHORNS,  50,  $7. ;  100, 

nF  RaVkTiFrOOKS  TiTc.  S  ’AnCONAS,  50.  $8.;  100,  $15.,  600,  $72.50. 
ROCKS  WIU^^  B-  BI1SORCA9,  50,  $8.50,  100,  $1C. ,  500,  $77.50. 

W  W  f  RITE  OKmtJTONS  SIL.  L.  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $». ,  100,  $18. ,  500,  $87.60.  1  guarantee 

Ml  Twe  delirery  b"  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  nnd  I  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

bank  reference  catalogue  free  ,  „  . 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY,  OHIO_ Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 

-  nnAti/Bi  I  p/^LJ/\DltlC  I  TToT  I »  tti  I  T  m  nAft  n  t  i  rtfl 

CHICKS 


pNRLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (nolland  Importation 

u,raln) _ 50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $02. .50;  1.000,  $120.  BARRED  BOCKS,  REDS, 

BUFF  LEIIHORNS  —  50,  $8;  100,  $1.5;  500,  $7f50;  1.000,  $140.  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES  (Heavy  Laying  Flocks) — 50,  $0;  100.  $17.  Postpaid,  full  live  delivery  guar;^ 
WYANDOTTtb  (iieavy  >  Heavy  Lavers.  Order  now  from  this  advertisement  anj,' 

‘i\i‘5V  HVw"^  l"\t.'rnt  Jo!;?'.?u^r.fAsTrJJr^i!‘i.l  to  pTS^rYprel'l^t^P 


The  Modern  Woman 
Writes  the  Modem  Way 


OTHER  is  just  as  up-to-date  as  the  rest  of 
her  family!  When  it  comes  to  sending  to 
the  city  for  things  her  family  needs  she  types  her 
order  quickly  and  clearly  on  the  Underwood 
Portable,  and  her  goods  come  through  with 
never  a  mistake.  She’s  sure  of  this,  because 
she  checks  the  goods  against  the  carbon  copy 
of  her  order. 

The  Underwood  Portable  saves  time  and 
work  on  all  the  writing  done  at  home, — busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  letters,  recipes,  extracts  from 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City 


magazines,  and  orders  for  supplies  from  far  away. 

Young  people  at  school  who  form  the  habit 
of  typewriting  lessons,  essays,  etc.,  are  bound 
to  win  favorable  attention  from  their  instructors. 
What  is  more,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  type¬ 
writing  they  have  gained  something  that  will  be 
valuable  to  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  easy — in  fact  it’s  fun — to  write  on  this 
conlpact,  sturdy  little  typewriter.  Typewriting 
is  quickly  learned  on  this  machine — a  few  hours 
will  make  anyone  reasonably  proficient. 


UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


Price,  $50 

in  the  United  States 

The  Portable  is  obtainable 
at  Underwood  offices  in 
all  principal  cities,  or 
direct  by  mail. 

Cased: 

Weight  g%  lbs. 
Height  4%  inches 


Send  for 

*^QmngWings  toWords” 

an  illustrated  booklet  fully 
describing  the  features  of  the 
'  Underwood  Standard  Portable 

“The  Machine 
You  Will  Eventually 
Carry” 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO„  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y.. 

Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address 
below.  Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00. 


D  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 
Words”,  fully  describing  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable. 
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American 

Agriculturist 


$1.00  A  YEAR 


March  17,  1923 


S  CENTS  A  WEEK 


ril  Tell  The  World 


The  67th  Congress  and  the  Farmer — By  Chas.  W.  Holman 


r 


23§  American  Agriculturiat,  March  17,  1923 

Maple  Sirup  Organization  “Coming  Back” 

Producers  Undaunted  By  Early  Difficulties 


From  the  earliest  times,  those  who 
have  produced  more  maple  sirup  and 
sugar  than  they  needed  for  their  own 
use  have  followed  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  surplus  to  customers  in  local  towns. 
In  the  more  remote  districts  the  farmers 
have  sold  their  sirup  and  sugar  in  bulk,  but 
nearly  always  these  bulk  sales  have  been 
gathered  up  by  organized  dealers  who  set 
their  own  prices  and  established  their  own 
grades. 

This  unsatisfactory  situation  naturally  led 
the  farmers  to  consider  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  marketing  association  of  their 
own.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  farmers 
to  set  up  overnight  and  successfully  operate  a 
cooperative  marketing  association.  For  that 
very  reason  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  some 
of  these  movements  have  either  failed  or  have 
not,  out  of  hand,  resulted  in  wonderful  finan¬ 
cial  advantage  to  those  who  participate.  It 
is  a  pity  perhaps  that  cooperative  move¬ 
ments  cannot  all  become  a  success  at  once. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  practical  men  will 
fail  to  understand  the  responsibility  they  are 
undertaking,  and  most  of  them  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  that  to  develop  successful  cooperative 
marketing  enterprises,  whether  with  maple 
product  or  any  other  product,  will  take  years 
of  careful  organization  work,  economical 
financing,  and  efficient  management. 

The  Outgrowth  of  Local  Effort 

Growing  out  of  numerous  local  attempts 
to  pool  and  market  sirup  came  the  movement 
in  the  fall  of  1921  to  organize  a  more  or 
less  State-wide  maple  producers’  association. 
After  many  conferences  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal  work  and  canvassing, 
a  total  of  974  producers  were  signed  up  on 
five-year  contracts  to  market  their  product 
collectively  through  a  central  association 
known  as  the  Maple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  This  association  then  went 
ahead  and  equipped  itself  with  the  necessary 
machinery  and  supplies  to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness.  During  its  first  season  a  total  of  over 
149,000  gallons  of  sirup  was  consigned.^ 
Unfortunately,  the  first  year’s  experience 
has  not  given  the  financial  returns  that  the 
producers  were  led  to  expect  through  the 
statements  and  promises  made  by  irresponsi¬ 
ble  agents  who  helped  to  secure  the  contracts. 
As  a  result,  therefore,  of  these  empty  and 
unwise  statements,  together  with  some  in¬ 
efficient  management  and  questionable  judg¬ 
ment  in  financing  and  marketing  the  crop, 
it  became  nearly  impossible  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  function  on  anything  like  an  eco¬ 
nomical  basis.  Situations  of  this  kind  are 
readily  seized  upon  by  those  opposed  to  co¬ 
operation  among  the  farmers,  and  are  used 
in  the  way  of  propaganda  to  weaken  and 
break  down  the  confidence  of  the  members. 

Much  that  is  bad  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  Maple  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  have  been  avoided. 

That  their  first  big  endeavor 
could  not  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  may  be  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  neither  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  nor  a  temporary  failure 
should  detract  them  from  their 
goal  which  is  to  build  up  a  mar¬ 
keting  enterprise  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  to  better  advantage 
the  products  of  their  labor. 

When  the  maple  producers 
were  organized,  the  members 
were  not  required  to  assume 
any  financial  burden  other 
than  to  pay  a  $10  member¬ 
ship  fee  and  to  contribute  5 
cents  per  gallon  as  a  temporary 
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working  fund.  Regardless  of  the  lack  of 
capital,  the  management  went  ahead  and 
purchased  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $50,000.  Nearly  all  of  this 
money  had  to  come  from  the  sale  of  the 
sirup,  and  thus  a  charge  which  should  have 
been  spread  over  at  least  five  years  had  all 
to  be  charged  off  against  the  first  year’s 
crop. 

By  a  very  crude  plan  of  financing,  so-called 
“trade  acceptances”  (notes  payable)  were 


Covered  buckets  keep  the  sap  free  from  twigs  and 
other  foreign  matter 


given  the  members  when  they  delivered  their 
sirup  at  the  shipping  point.  These  the_  mem¬ 
bers  discounted  at  their  local  banks,  in  the 
main. 

Apparently  the  supposition  was  that  the 
sirup  would  be  sold  before  these  became 
due  and  they  could  thus  be  paid.  But,  as 
the  sirup  was  not  sold  at  the  time  of  ma¬ 
turity,  the  trade  acceptances  had  to  be  re¬ 
newed  for  another  period.  The  marketing 
was  delayed,  and  again  the  acceptances  be¬ 
gan  coming  mature  with  no  cash  to  pay  them. 
Sirup  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  in  order 
to  pay  acceptances  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
newed.  Many  had  to  go  to  protest  because 
of  no  cash  to  meet  them.  All  of  this  caused 
confusion  among  the  membership  and  some 
dissatisfaction.  The  association  has  been 
continually  seeking  an  easy  way  out  of  these 
difficulties,  but  have  not  found  any  banks 
which  could  give  them  the  kind  of  credit 
they  needed. 

Plan  for  Reorganization 

As  a  last  and  final  resort,  the  directors 
have  now  decided  that  unless  the  974  mem¬ 
bers  will  themselves  help  to  refinance  the 
association  through  the  purchase  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  the  amount  of  about  $50,000 


the  whole  movement  will  be  given  up  and 
the  equipment  scrapped.  Had  the  members 
been  required  to  purchase  stock  in  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  necessary  equipment, 
they  would  have  to-day  an  investment  in 
their  own  enterprise,  and  there  would  be 
$50,000  in  the  treasury  of  the  association  to 
pay  up  all  of  the  outstanding  trade  accept¬ 
ances  (about  $42,000),  and  there  would  have 
been  little  dissatisfaction. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  State  and  else¬ 
where  are  now  about  to  witness  an  attempt 
of  some  974  farmers  to  save  their  association 
and  safeguard  their  future  in  the  matter  of 
developing  a  satisfactory  market  for  maple 
products. 

If  these  men  have  not  the  necessary  faith 
in  the  undertaking,  or  if  they  lack  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves,  the  association  will  be 
disbanded.  The  equipment  will  be  scrapped 
for  whatever  it  will  fetch,  and  whatever  loss 
is  sustained  in  the  dissolution  will  have  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members.  If  this 
endeavor  fails,  many  years  will  pass  before 
they  can  again  muster  the  courage  to  attempt 
another  similar  movement.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  fail.  If  half  of  the  974 
men  will  lend  their  credit  to  their  own  asso¬ 
ciation  by  taking  up  the  preferred  stock  as 
an  investment,  all  of  the  obligations  can  be 
met,  and  they  will  have  a  going  concern 
equipped  to  handle  all  of  the  sirup  in  New 
York  State,  and  one  year  of  valuable,  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  experience.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  sincerity  and 
courage  of  these  men.  They,  and  they  alone, 
can  save  the  situation. 


Sanitary  Method  for  Better  Maple 

Sirup 

HE  maple  sirup  placed  upon  our  markets 
exhibits  wide  differences  in  quality.  The 
consumer  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  poorer  grades  may  contend  that 
the  product  has  been  adulterated.  This  might 
be  true  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  it  is 
likely  that  an  inferior  product  is  the  result 
of  improper  methods  of  collecting  and  caring 
for  the  sap  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  best  sirup  is  always  secured  from  the 
early  run  of  sap,  which  is  secured  during  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  while  the  nights  are 
cold  and  freezing  takes  place  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  and  before  any  active  growth  in  the 
tree  begins.  Sap  produced  late  in  the  season 
contains  micro-organism,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  development  of  the  new  buds 
and  the  reawakening  of  the  life  functions  of 
the  trees.  These  micro-organisms  impart  to 
the  sap  a  disagreeable  taste,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “buddy.”  It  is  evident  that 
changes  which  take  place  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  tree  itself  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
there  exist  still  other  organ¬ 
isms  which  find  their  way  into 
the  sap  after  it  has  left  the 
tree,  whose  action  causes  dis¬ 
coloration  and  degrade  the 
sirup.  These  organisms  in¬ 
clude  various  forms  of  yeasts 
and  bacteria. 

The  chemical  composition  of 
sap  is  such  that  it  forms  a 
satisfactory  medium  for  the 
development  of  bacterial  life 
if  a  suitable  temperature  for 
their  growth  exists.  Thus,  with 
the  advance  of  the  season,  ac¬ 
companied  by  rising  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacteria  in  the  sap 
will  increase  accordingly. 
{Continued  on  page  233) 
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A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School 


How  Are  Country  Folks  Going  To  Replace  Men  Like  This? 


A  S  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  told 
so  pleasingly  and  well  of  the  life 
X  JL.  of  a  country  minister — “one  who 
preaches” — let  me  tell  a  very  little  of  the 
life  of  a  country  doctor  I  know — “one  who 
practices.” 

The  country  doctor  is  fast  passing  away. 
The  young  doctors  are  locating  in 
or  near  the  city,  so  as  to  be  handy 
to  the  hospitals,  the  libraries  and 
lectures.  Years  ago  all  the  small 
country  towns,  and  even  hamlets, 
had  their  doctors.  Now  where  are 
they? 

A  young  doctor,  whom  we  will 
call  Dr.  Brown,  settled  over  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  small  village.  In 
all  these  years,  and  in  years  to 
come,  we  hope  his  sturdy  horse 
in  winter  and  now,  of  course,  his 
auto  in  summer  travels  over  and 
over  these  same  roads. 

What  a  life  his  has  been!  He 
perhaps  —  ever  busy  —  does  not 
think  it  such  a  wonderful  one,  but 
in  all  these  thirty  years  or  more 
only  twice  has  he  turned  back 
when  he  started  on  his  trips. 

Once,  in  1888,  when  a  fearful 
storm  blocked  all  the  roads,  and 
the  other  time,  also  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  he  tipped  over  and 
smashed  his  cutter.  Think  what 
a  record,  going  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather  or  bad  the  storm,  never 
turning  back. 

I  said  to  him  one  day :  “Well,  this  has  been 
a  dreadful  day,  doctor.” 

“Has  it?”  he  remarked  absent-mindedly, 
measuring  out  medicine  meanwhile.  “I  have 
to  go  out  every  day,  and  I’ve  got  so  I 
never  notice  the 
weather.” 

Once  in  the  winter 
time  my  husband  was 
taken  sick  with  a  bad 
chill,  was  out  of  his 
head,  etc.  I  sent  for  the 
doctor  to  come  next 
morning.  The  roads 
were  drifted  full,  with 
hardly  a  sign  of  a  road 
to  be  seen.  After  an 
all-night  vigil,  I  stood 
by  the  window  looking 
out,  my  heart  very 
heavy,  for  it  did  not 
look  as  though  anyone 
could  get  through.  Bells 
sounded  up  the  road, 
and  there  was  Dr. 

Brown,  his  horse  wal¬ 
lowing  through  the 
drifts,  the  doctor  plung¬ 
ing  alongside,  one  hand 
on  the  reins,  the  other 
Readying  the  cutter. 

From  zero  my  spirits 
rose  to  fever  heat.  The 
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doctor  put  his  horse  in  the  barn  and,  brush¬ 
ing  the  snow  from  his  feet,  came  in  to  warm 
his  hands  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

“Darned  good  roads  you’ve  got  this  way,” 
was  his  only  comment.  Dr.  Brown  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  unfailing  fund  of  good  nature. 


You  wonder  after  his  visit  whether  he  or  his 
medicine  helped  you  most. 

When  a  young  mother,  trembling  with  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  unknown,  dreading  the  birth  of 
her  first-born,  telephones  Dr.  Brown,  does 
he  say  carelessly :  “Well,  call  me  again  when 
you  think  you  need  me.”  No,  indeed,  he 


comes  at  once,  and  more  than  one  young 
mother  can  tell  you  how  Dr.  Brown  stayed 
by,  and  helped,  and  comforted,  and  encour¬ 
aged  her  through  her  hour  of  trial,  and  was 
apparently  as  pleased  as  she  when  it  was 
safely  over. 

Many  strange,  true  stories  he  could  tell 
if  he  wasn’t  such  a  busy  man. 

When  John  Smith  was  all  torn 
and  mussed  up  in  a  fearful  acci¬ 
dent,  after  Dr.  Brown  got  there, 
did  he  try  a  few  remedies  and 
then  say :  “Hurry  him  to  the  hos¬ 
pital;  I’ve  done  all  I  can,”  and  so 
shift  the  responsibility?  No,  he 
thought  of  John  Smith’s  family 
and  of  what  he  would  say  to  his 
wife,  and  redoubled  his  energies 
and  thought.  For  three  long 
hours  he  could  not  feel  one  sign 
of  a  pulse,  but  he  just  shut  his 
teeth  and  worked  and  kept  on 
working,  with  the  result  that  John 
Smith  is  on  earth  to-day  just  as 
good  as  ever.  Was  that  all  he 
did?  Oh,  no.  He  came  the  next 
day  and  helped  fix  a  truck  to  put 
John’s  cot  and  John  on  it,  and 
move  him  to  his  own  home,  and 
then,  because  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
one  to  help  John’s  wife  get  the 
clothes  off  him  and  his  night  shirt 
on.  Dr.  Brown  went  right  to  work 
and  carefully  cut  away  coat, shirt,* 
and  trousers  and  underwear,  for 
John’s  wife  was  so  fearful  of 
what  might  be  found  underneath  she  dared 
not  do  it  alone. 

Then  there  was  the  time  they  took  Jay 
Wright’s  wife  to  the  hospital  in  convulsions, 
and  Dr.  Brown  went  right  along  with  her. 
After  the  doctors  at  the  hospital  had  con¬ 
sulted  together,  they  said:  “Well,  we  can’t 

operate  now  because  of 
so  and  so,  etc. ;  our  pro¬ 
fess  i  o  n  a  1  reputation, 
you  know,  etc.”  Dr. 
Brown  said  promptly: 
“All  right,  then,  I’ll 
operate.  I  don’t  give 

a  d - for  mine,”  and 

operate  he  did,  and  as 
a  result  the  mother  and 
child  are  both  living 
to-day. 

I  remember  also  the 
time  he  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  as  Bessie 
Breen’s  baby  was  born 
and  the  distracted 
father  was  wringing 
his  hands  because  there 
wasn’t  a  woman  on  the 
place,  and  what  should 
he  do  —  go  for  her 
mother  to  dress  the 
baby? 

“Mercy,  no,”  said  Dr. 
Brown.  “Don’t  wake 
the  old  lady  up  this  time 
{Continued  on  page  246) 


Drifted  roads  and  the  darkest  nights  hold  no  terror  for  the  country  doctor.  He  manages 
to  get  through  and  make  little  or  no  fuss  doing  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  game 


May  His  Number  Increase  in  the  Land 

Last  summer  we  were  visiting  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  the 
*  nearest  doctor.  Little  three-year  old  Bobby  found  and  ate  sev¬ 
eral  green  apples,  which  made  him  terribly  ill  and  threw  him  into  con¬ 
vulsions.  Bushing  to  the  telephone,  we  called  the  country  doctor  who, 
through  the  winter  and  summer  storms  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
had  been  riding  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  countryside.  Although 
he  is  an  old  man,  in  an  almost  increditably  short  time  he  had  crossed 
the  range  of  hills  and  was  coming  down  the  road.  As  we  saw  him 
coming,  and  as  we  later  watched  his  skillful  fingers  relieving  the 
baby  of  the  terrible  pain,  we  thought  of  the  many,  many  times  he 
had  brought  similar  relief  and  joy  into  hundreds  of  farm  families, 
and  we  again  had  some  appreciation  of  the  feeling  of  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  farm  people  toward  their  country  doctor. 

The  splendid  story  of  Dr.  Brown,  told  so  well  on  this  page  by  a 
country  woman,  is  the  story  of  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  that 
great  profession  “who  practice.”  Somehow  or  other,  the  grim  de¬ 
mands  and  circumstances  of  their  business,  early  weed  out  those  of 
the  profession  who  lack  skill,  courage  or  manliness,  so  that  even 
though  the  doctor  sees  much  of  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature  and 
of  life,  he  still  is,  almost  without  exception,  an  efficient  workman,  a 
jolly  friend,  a  philosopher  and  “a  very  present  help  in  the  time  of 
trouble.”  We  are  sorry  that  the  number  of  country  doctors  is  becom¬ 
ing  less.  ^  What  can  we  do  to  make  it  more  attractive  for  him  to  stay 
with  us?  Any  practical  suggestions  in  the  form  of  letters  will  be 
welcomed  by  American  Agriculturist  and  paid  for  if  we  can  use 
them. — The  Editor. 
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More  Local  Control  in  School  Bill 

WHEN  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  be¬ 
gan  its  work  three  years  ago  it  was 
agreed  that  any  recommendations  it  might 
make  for  school  improvement  must  be  based 
upon  the  plain,  common-sense  educational 
needs  of  country  people  and  their  children. 

'  The  committee  went  at  its  work  determined 
to  be  guided  by  the  facts  and  not  by  any 
prejudice  or  educational  theories  or  “frills.” 
To  get  the  facts,  hundreds  of  meetings  were 
held  where  school  patrons  discussed  pro  and 
con  the  rural  schools.  Educational  experts 
were  employed  by  the  committee  and  sent 
into  nearly  every  rural  county  to  learn  first¬ 
hand  what  the  problems  of  the  local  schools 
were,  if  any.  All  of  the  information  obtained 
from  this  two-sided  survey  was  reported  back 
to  the  committee  and  from  them  certain  con¬ 
clusions,  the  more  important  of  which  we 
mention  below,  were  drawn. 

First — The  district  school  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  factor  in  American  development. 
In  some  cases,  however,  rural  people  gave 
the  school  credit  that  should  have  gone  to 
the  country  home  instead. 

Second — Rural  schools  as  a  whole  have  not 
kept  up  with  progress  with  that  made  along 
o^her  lines,  so  that  country  children  are  not 
getting  in  them  an  education  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 

Thu'd — Because  there  are  so  many  district 
schools  rendering  good  work,  and  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  children  to 
larger  schools  in  some  sections,  the  committee 
recommends  that  district  boundaries  should 
be  left  as  they  are  and  that  no  consolidation 
should  take  place  except  by  local  vote.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  law,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  local  district  superin¬ 
tendent  can  force  consolidation. 

Fourth — Because  the  administration  of 
schools  is  essentially  a  local  matter,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestions  provide  for  more  local 


control,  but  they  make  this  local  control  more 
worth  while  and  more  effective  by  operating 
it  through  a  community  school  board  whose 
members  shall  be  elected  by  the  different 
districts  in  the  community.  The  boundaries 
of  each  community  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  local  commission. 

Fifth — Because  the  committee  found  gross 
unfairness  and  inequalities  in  the  tax  rate 
of  different  districts  having  the  same  school 
facilities,  it  suggests  that  the  tax  unit  be  en¬ 
larged  to  the  community  instead  of  the  local 
district,  as  it  is  at  present.  And  it  further 
suggests  a  larger  financial  aid  for  country 
schools  from  the  State. 

Sixth— The  committee  found  many  capa¬ 
ble  and  self-sacrificing  teachers  at  work  in 
the  country  schools,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  also 
found  that  the  country  schools  drew  the 
poorer  qualified  teachers  and  that  the  better 
teachers  gravitated  toward  the  cities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  the  committee’s  suggestions 
provide  for  special  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  for  country  teachers  and  for  State 
aid  for  teachers  who  make  a  business  of 
working  in  the  country  schools. 

These  suggestions  are  incorporated  in  the 
Education  Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farm  people  who  have  attended 
the  hundreds  of  meetings  that  have  been 
held,  and  who  have  really  made  an  effort 
to  study  these  suggestions,  have  approved 
them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  American  history, 
the  fundamental  principle  that  farmers  have 
insisted  upon  is  an  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  little  log  schoolhouse  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  rural  community  as  was  the 
church.  The  spelling  matches,  the  debates, 
and  the  social  affairs  held  in  the  community 
schoolhouse  in  the  old  days  shotw  how  the  in¬ 
terest  centered  there. 

The  farm  people  of  to-day  are  as  alive  as 
they  ever  were  to  the  need  of  education.  There 
are  few  farm  parents  who  will  make  enough 
in  the  lifetime  work  on  the  old  farm  to  leave 
their  children  very  much  money,  but  it  is  a 
rare  parent  indeed  who  does  not  want  his 
child  to  have  every  right  educational  advan¬ 
tage  and  who  does  not  wish  to  leave  to  his 
child  something  better  than  money,  some¬ 
thing  that  “moth  nor  rust  cannot  corrupt 
nor  thieves  break  through  nor  steal.” 


Maple  Producers  Reorganizing 

For  some  time  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Maple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Because  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  one  cooperative  organization  more  or 
less  effects  all  the  others,  and  because  affairs 
of  the  association  have  been  misrepresented 
by  its  enemies,  we  asked  Mr.  F.  E.  Robertson, 
who  has  just  become  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  give  us  a  full  statement  of  the 
exact  situation  existing  in  the  maple  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization.  The  absolutely  frank 
and  full  discussion  by  Mr.  Robertson  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue  shows  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  most  cooperative  leaders  to  take 
the  members  of  their  organizations  entirely 
into  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Robertson  is,  by  the  way,  also  the 
manager  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Grow¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  Association,  which  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  successful  coopera¬ 
tive  in  the  State. 

Without  question,  the  maple-sirup  pro¬ 
ducers  have  considerable  reason  for  being 
discouraged  with  cooperation.  Still,  when 
a  man  takes  the  wrong  turn  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  and  learns  his  mistake,  he  returns  to 
the  base,  takes  the  proper  turn,  and  keeps 
right  on  going.  So  it  must  be  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  cooperative  which  has  trouble.  If 
he  is  wise,  he  will  do  his  part  to  correct  the 
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mistakes  and  start  again ;  if  he  stops,  he  has 
lost  the  value  of  the  experience  and  will 
make  no  progress  in  any  direction. 

It  is  inevitable  that  with  the  large  number 
of  cooperative  organizations  which  have  been 
established  in  the  last  few  years  that  some 
of  them  will,  because  of  overenthusiasm  and 
a  desire  for  too  much  speed,  make  bad  mis¬ 
takes.  Cooperation  in  itself  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  all  the  difficulties  of  marketing.  If 
it  is  not  founded  and  run  upon  good  business 
principles,  it  will  not  help  to  establish  better 
markets  for  farm  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fundamental  principle  of  coopera¬ 
tion  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  open  to 
argument.  The  maple  producers  are  better 
off  together  than  they  are  going  it  alone. 

An  opportunity  is  being  presented  to  these 
producers  to  reorganize  on  better  principles 
and  especially  to  establish  their  market  ac¬ 
tivities  upon  a  sounder  financial  plan.  This 
plan  is  being  presented  to  the  different  mem¬ 
bers,  and  we  are  informed  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  are  in  favor  of  it. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Robertson:  “The 
situation  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  courage  of  these  men”;  and  we 
might  add  that  the  way  in  which  these  mem¬ 
bers  respond  to  a  discouraging  situation  is 
a  direct  test  as  to  the  future  of  the  whole 
cooperative  movement. 


Team  Work 

N  NEW  YORK,  the  State  Grange,  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
have  worked  together  for  a  number  of  years 
on  common  problems  in  an  informal  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 

At  its  last  meeting  a  significant  step  was 
taken  when  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Conference  Board.  Much  is 
due  to  the  women  for  the  success  of  the 
farjners’  private  and  public  business,  and  it 
is  certainly  right,  therefore,  when  the  im¬ 
portance  of  women’s  influence  and  work  is 
recognized  in  asking  her  organization  to 
join  hands  with  the  others  for  the  good  of 
the  farm  and  the  farm  home. 

There  is  also  another  conference  group  in 
the  State,  called  the  Cooperative  Council. 
This  is  made  up  of  commodity  marketing 
organizations  like  the  Apple  Packing  As¬ 
sociation  of  Rochester,  the  Wool  Growers’, 
the  G.  L.  FI,  the  State  Holstein  Association 
and  many  other  groups  that  are  engaged  in 
helping  the  farmer  to  solve  his  marketing 
problems.  Both  the  Cooperative  Council  and 
the  Conference  Board  hold  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  to  discuss  measures  and  take  needed 
action. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference 
Board,  during  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell, 
it  was  voted  to  ask  the  chairman  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cooperative  Council  to  represent 
the  commodity  organizations  as  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  Board  and  vice  versa, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  chairman  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Conference  Board  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  Board,  in  meetings  of  the  council  as 
voting  members.  This  action  ties  up  and 
brings  together  practically  all  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State  into  one  great  body, 
mobolizing  the  tremendous  agricultural 
power  of  the  whole  State  in  one  cooperative 
army  to  speak  and  work  for  the  individual 
and  collective  interests  of  practically  every 
person  in  the  State  interested  in  agriculture. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other. 

*  *  ♦ 

If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you,  live  so  that 
none  will  believe  him. 
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The  67th  Congress  and  the  Farmer 

A  Review  of  Legislation  Efforts  to  Aid  Agriculture  to  Come  Back 


The  Sixty-seventh  Congress  broke  all 
records.  It  took  four  sessions,  occu¬ 
pying  more  time  than  any  other  Con¬ 
gress  in  American  history.  More 
than  15,000  bills  were  introduced  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  passed. 

As  one  reviews  its  activities  it  becomes 
apparent  that  farmers  had  more  requests 
granted  than  any  other  group.  They  won 
many  victories.  Their  efforts  were  fre¬ 
quently  successful,  both  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  and  in  killing  bills  antagonistic 
to  their  interests. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  unusual 
congressional  sensitiveness  to  farm  opinion. 
The  economic  depression  which  was  in  full 
swing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Harding 
Administration  forced  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  upon  political  leaders. 

Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  it  in¬ 
sisted  upon  coming  into  the  meet¬ 
ing.  As  long  as  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  was  unalleviated, 

Western  congressmen  from  the 
agricultural  districts  showed  a 
marked  lack  of  enthusiasm  over 
passing  any  other  type  of  bills. 

The  second  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find.  For  several  years  the 
influence  of  farm  organizations 
at  the  capital  has  been  growing. 

Farmers  have  been  learning  to 
work  together  for  national  legis¬ 
lation.  They  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  organized  business 
■\Vhich  years  ago  saw  the  wisdom 
Of  establishing  offices  with  com¬ 
petent  representatives  and  infor¬ 
mation-gathering  experts  to 
watch  the  Congress,  lobby  for 
their  own  measures,  lobby  against 
most  everything  else,  and  plead 
with  the  executive  departments 
in  matters  involving  policies  or 
decisions. 

Farmers  began  this  modern 
method  of  legislative  action  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  In  1917  a  group  of 
the  old-line  farm  organizations  and  some  of 
the  commodity  cooperatives  formed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Farm  Organizations.  This 
agency  did  much  valuable  work  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  important  force  in  the  life  of 
me  capital.  A  few  months  later  the  National 
grange  created  a  Washington  office,  and  its 
representative  has  been  active  throughout 
the  years.  In  1920  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  opened  a  Washington 
office  with  a  staff  that  devotes  itself  to  the 
daily  study  of  farm  problems  and  fights  for 
agricultural  legislation.  A  more  radical 
group,  known  as  the  Farmers’  National 
Council,  and  representing  the  idea  of  effu¬ 
sion  between  farmers  and  labor,  has  also 
been  at  the  capital  for  many  years.  Other 
farm  organizations  and  live-stock  associa¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  maintained  offices 
at  the  capital. 

Several  Organizations  Represent  the  Farmer 

One  might  think  that  the  presence  of  sev¬ 
eral  farm  organization  representatives  would 
result  in  a  duplication  of  effort,  in  conflicts, 
in  needless  expense.  But  the  reverse  is  true 
in  actual  practice.  The  sum  total  of  the 
farm  staffs  at  Washington  numbers  less  than 
any  of  the  well-organized  industries,  like  the 
American  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
National  Canners’  Association,  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Railway  Executives.  It 
requires  almost  the  entire  attention  of  one 
man  to  forward  the  interests  of  a  single  bill 
if  he  does  his  job  efficiently,  and  with  a  num¬ 
ber^  of  measures  pending  that  effected  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  Washington  repre- 
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sentatives  learned  to  work  together  and  to 
coordinate  in  some  measure  their  efforts  to 
prevent  duplication  and  still  take  care  of  all 
the  bills.  It  was  a  division  of  labor,  so  to 
speak.  And  so,  instead  of  confusion  and 
irritation,  farmers  have  benefited  from  a 
cumulation  of  effort. 

strength  Not  Appreciated  at  First 

When  the  first  farm  office  was  established 
the  congressmen  really  new  very  little  about 
farm  organizations,  their  relative  strength, 
their  policies,  and  particularly  the  accuracy 
of  their  statements.  Friendships  had  to  be 
formed,  alliances  made.  It  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  educate  the  congressmen  to  the  fact 


that  farm  organizations  are  evolving  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  legislation  based  upon  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  policy. 

In  time  the  combined  efforts  of  farm- 
organization  representatives  produced  some 
results.  In  both  Houses  were  found  groups 
of  agriculturally-minded  statesmen,  but  they 
were  a  lonely  lot.  But  when  they  found  that 
the  organized  farmers  stood  ready  to  back 
their  efforts,  these  men  got  together  into 
informal  organizations  which  the  press 
promptly  dubbed  “farm  blocs.”  They  were 
not,  however,  farm  blocs  in  the  sense  that 
the  men  elected  were  farmers,  for  most  of 
them  were  lawyers  and  bore  to  their  farmer 
constituents  only  a  friendly  relationship. 

These  blocs  were  savagely  attacked  by  the 
representatives  of  nonagricultural  interests. 
They  were  enthusiastically  defended  by  the 
farm  organizations,  and  the  publicity  given 
them  tended  to  cement  their  members  into 
something  resembling  solidarity. 

But  the  legislative  record  would  not  have 
been  so  satisfactory  if  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  had  depended  solely  upon  the  so-called 
farm  blocs  for  the  enactment  of  certain  types 
of  legislation  depends  upon  the  utilization 
of  modern  methods  of  publicity  and  upon  a 
coordination  of  effort  which  reaches  back  to 
the  rural  community  itself.  In  other  words, 
a  machinery  of  expression  had  to  be  set  up 
in  connection  with  almost  every  bill.  This 
machinery  operated  so  that  senators  and 
representatives  heard  not  only  the  views  of 
the  farm  spokesmen,  but  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents  even  from  the  remoter  hamlets 
of  the  nation. 

When  the  Harding  Administration  began 
its  work  with  the  calling  of  a  special  session 


on  March  4,  1921,  a  few  important  farm 
measures  had  been  hanging  over  for  several 
years  and  a  number  of  pressing  problems 
faced  the  legislators.  President  Wilson  had 
just  vetoed  the  bill  reviving  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  Congress  had  passed  it 
over  his  veto.  He  had  also  vetoed  the  special 
Agricultural  Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  and  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill  was  one  of  the  first  definite  acts 
of  the  new  Congress. 

Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills: 

1.  The  Packers’  and  Stockyards  Control 
Act,  setting  up  a  special  administration  to 
supervise  stockyards,  meat-packing  plants, 
and  live-stock  commission  firms. 

2.  The  Grain  Exchange  Control  Act,  pro¬ 
hibiting  tax  on  certain  types  of  grain  specu¬ 
lative  trading.  This  act  was 
promptly  contested  by  the  Grain 
Exchange  and  a  suit  through  the 
courts,  and  they  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  part  of  the  act  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  authors  of 
the'  act  immediately  introduced 
another  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  the  legal  defects,  and  this 
bill  was  passed  very  speedily. 

Farmers  Authorized  to  Coopei’ate 

3.  The  Capper  -  Volstead  Co¬ 
operative  Act.  This  act  author¬ 
ized  agricultural  associations,  cor¬ 
porate  or  otherwise,  to  form 
under  the  laws  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  States.  It  placed  them  un¬ 
der  the  initial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hear  complaints  when 
cooperators  are  charged  with  en¬ 
hancing  prices.  Should  the  sec¬ 
retary  find  that  the  evidence  justi¬ 
fies  complaints,  he  is  authorized 
to  proceed  to  prosecute  under  the 
terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  This  law  has  been  declared 
the  “great  charter”  of  cooperative  liberty 
in  America. 

4.  Two  amendments  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  While  the  Farm  Loan  Act  was  in 
litigation  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  provided  for  an  advance 
to  the  Federal  Land  Banks  of  $50,000,000, 
to  be  used  by  them  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
loans  on  land  mortgages  under  the  act.  The 
House  cut  this  amount  in  half  and  the  Senate 
accepted  the  amendment.  Another  bill  au¬ 
thorized  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  temporarily  to  sell  their  bonds 
at  51/^  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  provided 
these  banks  did  not  charge  farm  loan  borrow¬ 
ers  an  interest  rate  higher  than  6  per  cent. 

5.  The  Federal  Highway  Act.  By  this  law 
the  Federal  Government  elaborated  its  policy 
of  assistance  to  States  in  the  building  of  good 
roads.  It  created  a  dual  system  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  interstate  and  intercounty  high¬ 
ways,  three-sevenths  of  the  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  is  on  the  interstate  system  and  four- 
sevenths  on  the  intercounty  system.  The 
thought  behind  the  present  act  is  that  Federal 
aid  shall  automatically  continue  until  7  per 
cent  of  all  complete  highway  projects  in  each 
State  shall  have  received  Federal  aid. 

6.  Permanent  Tariff  Bill.  Agricultural 
products  received  a  general  and  higher  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  permanent  tariff  act  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Wool  and  dairy  producers 
benefited  especially  from  the  act. 

Dairymen  Get  Bills  Through 

7.  Butter  Standards  Bill.  Congress  in  its 
closing  days  passed  a  bill  defining  and  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  for  butter.  This  bill 

(Cmitinued  on  page  251) 


The  67th  Congress 

PROBABLY  never  before  in  history,  certainly  not  in  many  years, 
has  agriculture  and  its  problems  had  the  discussion  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  in  Congress  that  it  received  in  the  session  just  closed.  As 
Mr.  Holman  so  well  points  out  in  the  article  on  this  page,  considera¬ 
tion  of  farming  came  first,  because  it  was  needed  and  second,  because 
the  farmers  of  America  are  organized  as  never  before  to  bring  their 
needs  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  article  will  impress  one  with  the  large 
amount  of  legislation  which  was  passed  of  vital  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture.  There  was  for  instance  the  Filled-Milk  law,  which  farm 
organizations  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  for,  which  will  mean  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  dairyman  and  much  to  the  health  of  the  general  public. 
There  was  the  credit  legislation  for  farmers  passed  during  closing- 
hours,  and  again  there  is  the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  putting  the  seal 
of  Government  approval  upon  cooperative  enterprise. 

In  spite  of  the  great  importance  of  these  laws  and  the  many  others 
of  almost  equal  importance,  we  cannot  but  again  call  the  attention 
of  our  people  to  the  fact  that  in  general,  evils  cannot  be  legislated 
out  of  existence.  Good  laws  will  help  and  Congress  has  done  about 
all  that  it  could,  but  after  all  the  real  solution  of  the  farmers’  many 
and  difficult  problems  lies  with  the  farmers  themselves. — The  Editors. 
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You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

^^Banneh 

COMPnEJSED  AIR  SPRAYU 

For  spraying  against  in« 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  Vegetables, 
gardens, shrubs,  berries,  grapes, 
flowers;  sprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses,  stables,  bams, washes 
windows,  autos  and  bugles. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle — no 
work — just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  "Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  ■ —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  ovar 
EO  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sfirayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  bach. 


Plan  for  More  APPLES 


There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  good,  crisp,  juicy  apple. 
Apple  lovers  pay  more 
each  year  for  their  fav¬ 
orite  fruit.  Grow  it  for 
them— and  profit. 


All  the  good-as-ever  older 
varieties  of  apples  and  the 
best  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  are  listed  in 


Collins’  1923  Planting  Guide — FREE 

You’ll  finti  it  a  gold  mine  of  helpful  information  on  fruit 
trees  of  every  kind,  ornamental  nursery  stock  and  plants 
of  every  description.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 


Box  40 


MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Send  for  our  1923  Catalog  con- 

taining  complete  information  about 

the  wonderful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit 

trees  we  offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect 

specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

You  can  rely  on  our  43  years’ 

reputation  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1130  Main  Street,  Danzville,  N.  Y. 

E 

“Victory  Plants” 


5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  and  100  Everbeai-ing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$3.50.  25  choice  Gladoli  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Spirea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
over.  5  Spirea  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1,000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 


THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
^  Allegan,  Mich. 

fm  1\I\  I  V  The  OSPRAYMO 
W  U  K  ll  I  Line  of  Sprayers 

■  I  k  *  •  covers  every  need— power  rigs 
_  ^  M  “  “  and  traction  potato  sprayers  to 

k  M  "  hand  pumps.  Strong  pressure,  every 

modern  device.  41  years’  experience.  Send 
to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection.  Don't 
buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  .Address 
FIELD  FOKCE  PUMF  CO  ,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifford  HaH,  Reid  s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  No.l 

DATATnrC  Carman,  Cobbler,  Noblight,  Rose,  Russet, 
rUlAlUCiO  Sixweeks.  others.  C.  KORU,  KISHKBS,  S.l. 


Tomorrow  Is  Another  Day 

Let's  Forget  Spilled  Milk  and  Water  Over  the  Dam 


IT  has  seemed  to  me 
of  late  that  we  are 
spending  altogether  too  much  energy — 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  time  and 
money — in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  is 
the  matter  with  us;  or,  really,  if  there 
is  anything  at  all  the  matter,  and  to 
imploring  outside  agencies,  chiefly  leg¬ 
islation  and  co¬ 
operation  to  bring 
things  up  to  our 
ideal  of  what 
they  should  be. 
The  whole  thing 
is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a 
type  of  gam- 
bling,  which,  fur¬ 
ther  analyzed,  is 
to  g  e  t  something 
without  patient, 
steady,  unadulter¬ 
ated  hard  work. 

Then  some  one 
asks  me  if  I  am 
H.  E.  COOK  opposed  to  pres¬ 

ent  -  day  methods 
through  the  above-mentioned  channels 
to  help  us.  Net  by  any  means.  God 
speed  the  good  work,  but  I  am  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  leaning  upon  them  and 
letting  up  at  home.  The  cold,  hard 
facts  are  that  those  who  have  done 
their  whole  duty  at  home  are  living 
as  well  as,  and  most  of  them  better 
than,  ever  before. 

I  don’t  mean  to  measure  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  in  periods  of  single 
years,  but  in  half-decades,  or,  perhaps, 
in  ten  years.  Few  of  us  are  fitted  to 
fairly  judge 
these  things.  I 
have  days  and 
longer  periods 
when  I  am  sure 
the  trend  of  farm 
living  in  its  full¬ 
est  and  broadest 
sense  is  going 
backward.  And  I 
can  prove  it  by 
any  number  of 
cases.  Then  a 
turn  c  0  m  6  s  in 
business  at  home 
and  all  seems  to 
be  reversed,  and 
I  can  as  surely 
demonstrate  that 
agriculture  is 
making  wonder¬ 
ful  strides. 

I  can  see  that 
applied  science 
has  taught  us 
how  to  feed  our 
cattle,  and  dur¬ 
ing  my  memory 
hollow  horn,  wolf 
in  the  tail,  or 
horn  distemper, 
have  gone,  and 
none  of  the 
younger  genera¬ 
tion  will  know 
what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Wormy  and 
scabby  apples 
were  common  in 
that  same  early 
day.  Now  they 
are  not  salable 
for  cider.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  pe¬ 
riod  animal  heat  and  flavor  have  large¬ 
ly  been  eliminated  from  milk.  I  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  original  chocolate  men, 
at  any  rate  the  froth  on  the  milk  pail 
had  every  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  something  of  a  chocolate  color. 
To-day  we  are  producing  milk  so  clean 
that  a  miscroscope  almost  loses  its  con¬ 
ceit  when  trying  to  find  bacteria  in  it, 
and  I  have  sold  cheese  in  1879  for  one- 
third  as  much  per  pound  as  this  milk 
brings  per  quart.  In  1878  we  hired  a 
man  for  $13  a  month  and  his  keep,  in 
1879  he  worked  for  $14,  and  in  1888  this 
same  man  received  the  munificent  sum 
of  $15  a  month,  or  $180  for  the  year. 
Now  our  men  average  nearly  six  times 
as  much. 

Of  course,  the  supplies  are  higher, 
too.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  most 
farmers  whose  memory  covers  50  years 
or  more  of  business  life  will  agree  that 
our  best  bet  for  success  is  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  comparatively  high-labor  costs. 


We  distribute  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  certified 
milk  in  nearby  villages  retailed  from 
a  market  where  customers  take  it  home 
under  their  arm.  In  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  village  of  Carthage,  23  babies  are 
at  present  being  fed,  and  in  10  of  these 
homes  the  father  goes  to  work  each 
morning  with  a  dinner  pail,  and  he 
pays  20  cents  a  quart  just  the  same 
as  the  other  13  customers. 

Good  Wages  for  the  Laborer 

It  is  obvious  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
good  wages  for  laboring  men.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  any  bearing  on  the 
case,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  four  of  the  ten  are  Italians.  I  must 
confess  when  I  pay  bills  for  repair 
work  from  plumbers  and  iron  workers, 
I  have  to  draw  upon  a  stored-up  feeling 
that  we  have  a  proper  adjustment. 
After  the  bill  is  paid,  however,  I  realize 
that  they  only  come  occasionally,  while 
I  am  selling  milk  365  days  in  a  year. 

I  hope  we  are  not  losing  that  old-time 
pioneer  necessity  of  digging  in  harder 
and  deeper,  each  one  of  us,  when  times 
appear  to  be  against  us.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  other  plan  that  will  take  the 
place  of  hard  work.  Now,  hard  work 
is  not  alone  slaving  on  things  we  have 
done  all  of  our  lives.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sarily  doing  a  full  day’s  work  in  the 
field  and  doing  the  chores  before  and 
after,  which  is  measurably,  and  some¬ 
times  wholly,  responsible  for  the  exit  of 
pretty  nearly  every  laboring  man  from 
rural  sections.  Especially  this  is  true 
where  there  is  a  family  to  care  for. 

No,  the  hard 
work  may  come 
in  working  out 
methods  that  will 
shorten  the  work¬ 
ing  day  by  elimi¬ 
nation  of  wastes 
of  all  sorts,  bet- 
t  e  r  systems  of 
movement  with 
applied  facilities, 
carrying  feeds  to 
poor  stock,  seek¬ 
ing  the  cheapest 
ration  for  the 
largest  net  re- 
turn,  working 
out  field  seeding 
and  cultural 
plans,  perhaps 
the  production 
and  sale  of  some 
crop  not  gener¬ 
ally  sold  in  the 
locality.  Hard 
work  may  come 
in  better  bar- 
gaining  or 
through  vision 
into  the  future. 

It  is  surprising 
when  one  comes 
to  focus  his  en¬ 
tire  mental  out¬ 
fit  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  part  of 
his  business,  how 
he  can  make 
things  come  his 
way.  What  do 
we  call  this  pow¬ 
er  —  autosugges¬ 
tion,  positive 
s  u  g  g  e  stion,  or 
something  of  that 
sort.  I  expect  a  good  deal  of  the  hard 
times  in  the  West  have  come  out  of  the 
high  prices  paid  for  farm  lands.  When 
land  has  a  market  value  of  from  $400 
to  $600  an  acre  and  actual  sales  are 
made  at  these  prices,  the  impression 
goes  out  at  once  that  boom  times  have 
come.  These  prices  were  nothing  more 
or  less  than  gambling  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  when  the  bubble  burst  it  would 
become  a  crisis  for  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple.  If  farmers  expect  prices  of  crops 
to  be  adjusted  on  these  values,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  disappointed. 

The  great  producing  areas  of  the 
woi’ld  are  too  large  to  permit,  unless  it 
be  for  crops  for  nearby  city  markets. 
New  York  has  felt  humbled,  agricul¬ 
turally  speaking,  because  our  farming 
lands  had  only  a  mild  form  of  specula¬ 
tive  advance.  But  now,  when  the 
squeeze  is  on,  we  feel  thankful  that  we 
jagged  along  about  as  of  yore.  Every 
business  has  had  about  the  same  expe- 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


Wasted  Energy 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  wno 
started  in  the  morning  for  his  place 
of  business  feeling  well  and  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Previously,  several  of  his 
friends  had  agreed  to  try  a  practical 
joke  on  him.  So,  on  this  morning  they 
met  him,  one  by  one  and  each  made 
some  different  but  plausible  remark  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  not  looking  well 
or  asking  him  if  he  was  ill  or  telling 
him  that  he  ought  to  he  home  in  bed. 
The  first  remark  of  this  kind  dampened 
the  man’s  enthusiasm  a  little;  the  sec¬ 
ond  made  him  begin  to  wonder  if  he 
were  really  well  and  by  the  time  his 
fifth  friend  had  remarked  on  his  ill 
health,  he  concluded  that  he  was  a  sick 
man,  returned  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Cook’s  article  reminds  us  of  this 
somewhat  exaggerated  story.  More  and 
more  folks  are  coming’  to  realize  that 
mental  attitude  makes  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  with  one’s  health  and  with  one’s 
business.  Of  course  farmers  have  had 
and  are  having  hard  times-  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  but  as  Mr-  Cook  so 
well  points  out,  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  energy  wasted  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves  and  by  their  would-be  friends 
trying  to  tell  us  how  sick  the  farm 
business  is  or  trying  to  get  help  from 
outside  agencies.  It  seems  sometimes 
that  so  much  of  this  talk  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  further  discourage  us  and  to 
make  us  look  too  much  for  help  from 
the  outside  which  will  never  come. — 
The  Editors. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 


PEDIGREED  STRAINS 

Developed  by  Plant  Breeding  Experts 

HIGHEST  YIELDING  IN  MANY  TESTS 

Adapted  to  Northeastern  States 

INSPECTED  for  DISEASE  FREEDOM 
and  PURITY 

Cornellian  and  Elmpire  Oats 
Alpha  Barley  Robust  Beans 

Cornell  No.  1  1  Corn 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  giving  records, 
description^  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  gro-wers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  -was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  geniiineWest 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 


—None  Better— 53  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata« 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegef  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  UL 


Crib  and  Silage 

Pure  Seed,  grown  in  fer¬ 
tile  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Hand-  picked —specially 
dried;  tested.  Insures 
full  even  standt.  Heavy- 
yielding  varieties.  Writ# 
for  free  Samples,  Price# 
and  new  Catalog  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa^ 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 


$4.00 

BUSHEL 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00;  Alfalfa  $*.00:  Red  Clover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  ;Giimm  Alfalfa  $20.00, 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00;  Blue 
Grass  $4.00:  C-aneseed  $2.50;  Alsike  $10. OU, 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight;  6  per  cerit  discount  on 
6  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  get  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  Roins  loucb  hi^er. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kan»a* 


ALFALFA 


Before  buying 
your  seed  require 
mjents,  investi¬ 
gate  the  DISCO  ALFALFAS.  They  are  hardy, 
quick  growing  and  heavy  yielding.  There  is  a 
DISCO  ALFALFA  selected  for  your  particular 
needs.  Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Free  Book  on  Alfalfa  growing.  Tell  us  the 
nature  of  your  soil  and  we  will  advise  whiH 
variety  to  use:  DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED 
CO.,  Breeders  of  Hardy  Alfalfa,  Dept.  D> 
MITCHELL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  _ 

Ml  Alira  AT  WHOLES^ 

■  ■■  -We  save  you  money. 

■  ■  W  ■  ■■  Buy  now  before  advance. 

vLUWUl 

buy  Field  Seed#  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  ana 
prices.  WespecializeonGuaranteed  Quality  ,T^tedClove^ 
Timothy,  AlSlf  a.  Sweet  Clover,  and  Alsike;  sold  subject  to 
your  approval  &  government  test.  Do  not  fail  to  s^i^O“ 

Samples  and  Big  Seed  Guide  all  FREE,  Write  too®*’ 

American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dent  115  Chicago,  III 


D17DDV  DI  AMTC  Asparagus,  Perennials,  etc. 
DjLdlvAx  I  X  Guaranteed  first-class  and 

true  to  name.  Deer  Run  Fruit  Farm,  Box  R,  Putney.  Vermont 
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rience,  and  the  only  way  out  is  to 
charge  off  the  loss  and  begin  over. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from 
a  Canton,  N,  Y.,  man  who  ships  horses 
from  Dakota  and  written  from  there. 
He  says:  “Conditions,  I  think,  are  a 
little  better  than  last  year.  Can’t  say 
as  prices  are  any  better,  or  any  more 
money  in  circulation,  but  they  are  get¬ 
ting  used  to  closer  times.”  What  I  am 
saying  in  no  way  disguises  the  fact 
that  farm  products  prices,  especially 
cereals,  were  officially  kept  down  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  while  many  other 
products  were  allowed  at  a  cost-plus 
plan.  All  that  sort  of  troube  has  gone, 
and  the  spilled-milk  philosophy  applies. 
Now  we  must  charge  up  our  losses,  quit 
finding  fault,  go  to  work,  back  up  our 
great  national  organizations  and  begin 
to  dig  into  better  farming  and  dairying 
than  ever  before,  and  we  will  soon  pay 
up  our  losses  as  the  French  did  the  war 
indemnity  following  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war.  _ 

Maple  Sirup  Organization 
“Coming  Back” 

(Continued  from  page  238) 

Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  inoculation 
of  the  sap  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  remedial  measures  in  the  way 
of  sanitation  are  necessary  if  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sirup  is  to  excell  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

Sanitation  as  Essential  as  with  Milk 

The  same  methods  of  sanitation 
apply  in  the  production  of  maple  sirup 
as  in  the  production  of  pure  milk.  All 
utensils  used  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  dirt  or  other  harboring  places 
for  bacteria.  Metal  buckets  and  gath¬ 
ering  and  storage  tanks  are  superior 
to  wooden  ones.  The  development  of 
bacteria  can  be  checked  by  frequent 
collections  of  sap  and  immediate  con¬ 
centration  by  boiling. 

Covered  buckets  keep  out  rain  and 
snow,  which  may  carry  impurities  from 
the  air  or  from  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  the  trees.  They  also  prevent  broken 
twigs  and  bits  of  bark  from  falling  into 
the  sap,  discoloring  it  and  introducing 
bacteria  which  may  be  adhering  to 
them.  Bacteria  may  accumulate  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  the  tap  hole,  and 
the  rimming  out  of  the  holes  as  the 
season  advances  may  remove  a  great 
deal  of  contamination  from  this  source. 

Retapping  in  the  Later  Season 

Another  method  of  eliminating  dam¬ 
age  from  this  source  is  to  retap  the 
tree  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  gives  a  fresh  run  of  sap 
fj’ee  from  bacteria,  and  if  the  spouts 
and  buckets  are  cleansed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  sap  collected  frequently 
and  boiled  immediately,  may  yield  a 
product  of  quality  equal  to  the  sirup 
from  the  earlier  runs  of  the  season. 

Sap  which  must  be  held  in  storage 
before  boiling  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  increase  of  bac¬ 
teria.  For  this  reason  the  storage  tanks 
should  be  outside  the  suga^"  house. 

_  The  observation  of  the  above  sugges¬ 
tions  should  not  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  producing  maple  sirup,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  prove  of  value  to 
the  maple-sugar  industry  by  helping  to 
maintain  a  marketable  product  of  high 
standard  quality. — Benson  H.  Paul. 


Renting  Systems  Changing 

An  interesting  development  coming 
from  the  hard  times  which  farmers 
in  the  Central  West  are  having,  is 
the  change  from  a  cash  rent  to  a  share 
basis  that  is  taking  place  in  operating 
farms.  A  recent  survey  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Indiana  shows  that  in  one 
county  87  farmers  were  reported  as 
renting  for  cash  in  1920,  but  that  this 
method  of  renting  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  since  that  time.^  In  another 
county  where  there  were  340  cash 
rented  farms,  more  than  half  of  them 
have  changed  to  a  share  basis.  Many 
farmers  who  contracted  to  pay  large 
rents  in  1920  and  1921  have  lost  every¬ 
thing.  Cash  rents  ranging  from  $7 
to  $12  an  acre  in  1919i,  have  been  re¬ 
duced  $7  to  $10  an  acre.  The  land- 
owners  have  suffei'ed  too,  for  after  the 
and  repair  bills  were  paid  there 
fvas  not  much  left. 


I  never  was  more  pleased  with  your 
paper  than  now.— Charles  D.  Rhodes, 
Uempstead,  N.  Y. 
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McCormick- Deer  ing  15-30 


•  «<V  ^ 


ittJ  ' 


t\-'  '  H'  ■ 


A  Three-Plow  Tractor  With 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

at  29  Points 


In  developing  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30, the  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  has  produced  a  tractor  which 
gives  maximum  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  operation.  The  features  in 
design  of  this  tractor  are  the  result 
of  field  experience  gained  through 
18  years  of  contact  with  tractor 
farming  conditions.  Ball  and  roller 
bearingshavebeenusedatthepoints 
of  high  speed  or  extreme  strain,  and 
all  other  parts  have  received  the 
same  consideration.  The  resultant 
smooth -running,  modem  tractor 


meets  the  many  power  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present-day  farm. 

Practical  design,  ease  of  operation 
and  handling,  make  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  tractor  an  ideal 
three-plow  power  unit.  It  also  de¬ 
velops  a  surplus  of  power  to 
handle  a  great  variety  of  belt  jobs 
(threshing,  silo  filling,  husking 
and  shredding,  feed  grinding,  etc.) 
and  its  smooth,  flexible  opera¬ 
tion  and  increased  speed  make  it 
a  leader  for  all  kinds  of  draw¬ 
bar  work. 


You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  latest  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  tractor.  Ask  the  McCormick' Deering 
dealer  for  complete  details  or  ^vrite  for  our  new  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

.  of  America  t  t  n  a 

V-'niCagO  (Incorporated}  vJ  O  A. 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
other  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  273  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  with  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  oii  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-miM  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efficient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

For  full  infer-  A 'R'Rllf  OTOR  Chicago  DaUas  Des  Moines 

ntalton  tonte  w  *  Kansas  City  MinneaimUs  Oakland 


My  Enssine  ^11  Do  the  Work 

now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives  I  to  6 
H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene,  portable,  light  and  free  from  vibration. 

No  cranking.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds  and  does  all  chores.  Plenty  of 
power  for  every  purpose*  Easy  to  operate. 

Low  Factory  Price-Special  Offer 

Price  now  lower  than  before  war.  Tremendous  value.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog  and  special  offe-  ->ix  this  amazing  engine. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co.  633  ?4a!n  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Do  You  Want 

A  Permanent  and  Prof  itable 
JOB? 

IP  you  are  tired  of  farming  and  yetf  like 
•»  to  deal  with  farmers  we  may  be  able  to 
use  your  services.  You  require  no  cai^tal 
but  should  have  an  auto  or  horse  tfVid 
buggy. 

We  have  a  staff  of  good  salesmen  who 
are  selling  subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  the  New  England  States,  but  we  wish 
to  add  25  more  reliable  men  between  now 
and  April  15th. 

Previous  selling  experience  is  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  an 
upstanding  type  of  man  who  has  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  confidence  in  himself  and 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  big 
value  of  American  Agriculturist  to  every 
farmer  in  your  State. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  at  least  in¬ 
vestigate  this  opportunity  and  we  will 
cheerfully  give  you  full  information  with¬ 
out  obligating  you  in  the  least  if  you  will 
tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  your 
previous  experience.  Mention  whether  you 
have  ever  sold  subscriptions  or  anything 
else. 

Address — H.  L.  Vonderlleth,  Cir.  Mgr. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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iDIRECT 

FROM 

i^FACTomr 


What  is  the 
easiest  plow 
to  hold? 


Why? 

Extra  long 
landslide, 
proper 
suction. 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


NOW  SOLD  DIRECT 
1  FACTORY  to  FARM 

I  fjw ^^^NewPeerleMdirect-from-factory 
^^^BeWinz  plan  cuts  prices  on  hiehest 
quality  Fence,  Cate*,  Steel  Posts, 
BarbWlre.Paints and  Roofing  Prices 
'  begin  at  17c  per  rodl  Tfaink  of  itl  Peerless 
quality,  famous  for  25  rears,  (Darantees  ronr 
satisfaction. 

'  VRIi'l*'  104-Daee  book  of  Peerlsia  Faetory-to-yoa 
barsains  is  now  ready.  Don’tfeuy  until  youeom- 

fiare  Peerless  prices  and  quality  with  others .  See  wfaat  Peer- 
■Bs  quality  means!  Note  the  enormous  SAVINGS  in  PRICK. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  *  FENCE  CO.  Dspt.SOOS  ,  Clevelanif,  O. 
.  Faeterlee  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Msmshls.Tean 


Fast  Working  Saw  Mill  Machinery 

Farquhar  Steam  Engines  are  built 
to  give  long,  perfect  service  and  rugged 
power.  Bearings  are  extra  large  and 
adjustable.  Connecting  rods  and  crank 
shafts  machined  from  solid  steel  forg¬ 
ings.  Specially  designed  governors  and 
lubricators.  Made  in  all  sizes. 

Farquhar  Saw  Mills  do  accurate, 
rapid  work.  Fast  sawing  is  insured 
with  Double  Belt  Feed.  Made  with 
either  right  or  left  hhnd,  Standard  or 
Log  Beam  carriages.  5  sizes.  We  will 
gladly  advise  you  on  your  lumber 
problems.  All  Farquhar  machinery^  is 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog.  '  _ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited,  Boi  631.  YORK,  PA  | 


FARQUHAR 


ut  Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


GradFroads,  build  dykes,  Imeswitli  I 


Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  ray 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  tk  Grader  Co.,  IRC. 
Bex  252  Oweneboro.  Ky« 

“■ore  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
Dlanting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J,  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  37,  STEKLmG.JELL. 


One  Man  Pulls  'Em  Easy 


Get  New  Redeeed  Prices  on  Horeala^  the  fasteil^ 
esaiest-operattnsr  ^'One-Man'*  Hsnd  Power  Stomp 
Puller  mode.  Simple,  double,  triple,  gaedruple 
DOWer — 4  mechinea  in  nne.  Movee  like  e 


HERCULES  MFG.  COk 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


The  Technique  of  Plowing 

And  Spring  Management  of  Early  Vegetable  Plants 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY, 
furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  S07.  Sprinificld,  lllinou. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


The  management  of 
tillage  operations 
presents  delicate  questions  on  any 
farm.  On  the  vegetable  farm,  the 
stakes  are  larger  and  the  effects  of 
small  errors  are  recorded  in  time  of 
maturity  and  in  quality  as  well  as  in 

yield.  The  grow¬ 
er  who  seeks  to 
serve  the  early 
markets  is  oft- 
times  tempted  to 
plow  too  soon  at 
the  risk  of  bad 
p  h  y  s  i  c  al  condi¬ 
tion  which  may 
take  a  season  or 
more  to  correct. 
Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  heav¬ 
ier  soils.  On  the 
other  hand,  de¬ 
layed  plowing,  on 
light  as  Well  as 
heavy  soils,  means 
PAUL  WORK  wasted  moisture 

and  a  less  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  decay  of  green  material  or  refuse 
that  may  be  turned  under. 

The  technique  of  plowing  means 
much  in  vegetable  production.  A  few 
furrows  badly  turned  will  leave  roots 
and  other  plant  remains  near  the  sur¬ 
face  to  trouble  the  cultivator  through¬ 
out  the  season,  and,  in  addition,  weed 
seeds  are  close  to 
the  surface  and 
ready  for  up- 
hindered  germi¬ 
nation  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth. 

Some  of  the 
problemsof 
spring  plowing 
are  solved  by 
doing  the  work 
in  the  fall.  For 
early  crops  this 
is  especially  de¬ 
sirable,  as  green 
m  a  t  e  r  i  al  has 
ample  time  for 
decay,  and  there 
need  be  no  de¬ 
lay  in  making 
final  prepara¬ 
tion  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  also  leaves 
the  soil  in  good 
shape  to  take  in 
the  water  of 
rains  and  melt- 
i  n  g  snows.  It 
exposes  the  pil 
to  frost  action, 
disturbs  many 
an  insect  when  he  has  just  settled  for 
his  winter  nap,  and  it  also  helps  in 
adjusting  the  year’s  distribution  of 
labor. 

Plows  —  beam,  sulky,  side-hill,  disk 
and  one-horse;  harrows — disk,  spring- 
tooth,  spike-tooth,  acme  and  meeker; 
roller;  plank-drag;  clod-crusher;  these 
and  more  are  to  be  found  in  implement 
warehouses  to  tempt  the  buyer.  Once 
bought,  the  chosen  ones  stand  in  the 
implement  shed  (we  hope  they  do) , 
each  raising  the  question  as  to  which 
shall  be  used  for  each  tillage  job.  One 
is  foolish  to  buy  all,  and  the  selection 
of  a  list  must  depend  upon  the  soil,  the 
crops,  the  type  of  farming  and  the 
man.  Possibly  as  universal  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  any  would  consist  of  plow, 
spring-tooth,  spike-tooth  and  plank- 
drag,  the  latter  home-made.  The  disk 
harrow  and  the  meeker  are  likely  to  be 
early  additions  to  the  list.  The  former 
is  especially  useful  on  fall-plowed  land 
and  when  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  a 
second  crop.  It  also  finds  usefulness 
when  green  material  or  refuse,  such  as 
corn  stubble  and  asparagus  tops,  are 
to  be  chopped  up  preparatory  to  turn¬ 
ing  under.  The  meeker  is  a  wonder 
when  it  comes  to  preparing  a  fine, 
smooth,  level  seed-bed  for  small  crops 
to  be  sowed  with  the  garden  drill. 

Hardening  Early  Plants 

Early  cabbage  plants  are  set  in  the 
field  about  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  gotten  ready  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  middle  Atlantic  States.  This 
means  April  5  to  15  during  most  sea¬ 
sons.  As  one  approaches  the  coast  or 
goes  south,  the  time  is  earlier.  When 


Q-ood  plowing  is  important,  A  few  poorly- 
turned  furrows  will  make  trouble  for  the 
cultivator  all  season 


plants  are  put  out  thus 
early,  they  must  with¬ 
stand  severe  frost  and  even  freezing 
weather,  and  they  must  undergo  occa¬ 
sional  bad  storms  which  whip  the  plants 
about  in  anything  but  kindly  fashion. 
Nevertheless,  a  well-grown  cabbage 
plant  will  withstand  these  conditions 
and  will  make  immediate  recovery  and 
rapid  growth  as  soon  as  the  weather 
improves.  This  means  that  the  plants 
must  be  well  hardened. 

Hardening  is  accomplished  by  care¬ 
ful  control  of  the  conditions  from  the 
time  of  the  first  transplanting,  perhaps 
four  or  five  weeks  before  the  time  of 
field  setting.  It  is  well,  even  while  the 
seedlings  are  developing,  to  have  the 
greenhouse  cool  and  to  water  sparingly. 
Then  they  stand  the  shift  well  and  can 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  immediately 
after  pricking  out,  thus  releasing  green¬ 
house  space  for  the  starting  of  toma¬ 
toes  or  other  plants.  Once  in  the  cold 
frame,  the  process  of  hardening  in¬ 
volves  a  gradual  decrease  in  water 
supply  and  temperature  and  a  gradual 
increase  in  ventilation.  A  week  or  10 
days  before  field  setting,  sash  should 
be  left  off  all  night  unless  a  very  severe 
freeze  is  threatened. 

No  set  of  directions  can  tell  a  man 
how  to  harden  plants.  The  details  must 
be  gained  through  experience.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  a  good  plant  to  practice  on,  as 

it  is  naturally 
quite  hardy. 
There  need  be 
little  difficulty 
in  holding  the 
plants  in  the 
frame  for  10 
days  after  the 
earliest  p  r  o  b  - 
able  setting 
date,  provided 
they  have  been 
kept  short  and 
stocky. 

Hardening  of 
tomato  plants 
is  fully  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the 
hardening  of 
cabbage  plants. 
While  tomatoes 
are  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  withstand 
frost,  they  must 
frequently  face 
severe  storms 
and  cool  nights. 
If  not  properly 
hardened,  they 
are  checked  in 
growth  so  that 
they  recover 
slowly  and  maturity  is  gravely  delayed- 
Also,  if  they  are  overhardened,  they 
will  be  slow  in  “getting  away.”  The 
task  is  somewhat  more  delicate  with 
the  tomato  than  with  cabbage,  but  the 
principles  are  much  the  same. 

Sowing  Field  Beans 

Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg  at 
Farmers’  Week  recommended 
planting  for  beans.  “Come-up”  is  one 
of  the  great  limiting  factors.  Shallow 
planting  makes  for  quick  results.  Also, 
seed  com  maggot  is  worst  when  seed 
is  planted  deep  in  heavy  soil  in  a  cool, 
wet  season.  These  are  all  factors  that 
make  for  slow  come-up. 

Another  point  was  in  favor  of  heavier 
so\^4ng  of  pea  beans.  Experiments  give 
heaviest  yield  at  six  pecks,  but  this  is 
too  costly  for  economy.  Usual  practice 
is  about  three  pecks  and  four  pecks  is 
recommended.  Kidney  beans  do  not 
seem  to  respond  so  well  to  heavier 
sowing. 


Corrosive  Sublimate 

applied  with  m.y  maggot  gun  or  watering  can  is  the  (piioltcst 
and  most  efficient  way  to  light  maggots  on  tlie  roots  uf 
cabbage,  radishes  and  other  plants:  pays  for  itself  in  a 
few  hours;  been  tried  and  made  gooti;  directions  given. 
Price  of  machine  $2.00  east  of  Mississippi,  beyond  and 
to  Canada  $2.25  postpaid. 

J.  W.  FURMAN,  NORTHUMBERLAND.  PA. 


Cornell 

shallow 


BARGAINS 


Apple 


Tree* 


Big- 
FREr 
Cata|ogi.,$3i 


Prices  are  low 
enough  now  so 
you  can  afford  to 
plant  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Ev- 
er^eens,  etc.  Bargains  I  am  of¬ 
fering  permit  landscaping  your 
property  at  few  dollars  cost,  100 
Strawberries,  SI.  Concord 
Grapes,  12forel.  Redorf Black 
Raapberrie«2Wfor$1.3  Rosebush, 
a.  |l.  EARI/  FKRRTS  NURSIHIY  CO 
7^5 Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


Earliest  Tomato  2. 

Nothing  earlier  to  he  had  anywhere.  As  a  special  otter 
will  send  you  a  packet  of  this-  Tomato  and  packet  of  Beet, 
t'ari'ot,  Cucumher,  I.ettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Parsnip, 
Superb  Asters  and  E\erlaatlng  Flowers,  all  10  packets  for 
10  cents.  Wis.  seed.s  are  the  best  to  be  had.  Our  cata¬ 
log  contains  a  complete  list  at  low  prices  and  we  give 
splendid  sorts  free  with  every  order.  Send  for  this  Bargain 
Catalog— it’s  free.  , 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  A,  Randolph,  Wis. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Cetour 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 

Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  88 
i  n  the  business.  No  other  book  like 
it.  it’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  Fa  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  Street*  Salisbury^  Md. 


years 


FROST 


Varieties;  Early  Jersey  Wakefield;  Charleston  Wakefield; 
Copenhagen  -Market;  Succession;  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices: 
By  express,  500  for  90c.,  1,000  for  $1.50,  over  4,000  at 
$1.25,  over  9,000  at  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mall  prepaid, 
500  for  $1.25,  1,000  for  $2.25,  over  4,000  at  $2.00  pet 
1,000.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
LIMITED  QUANTITY  OP 

Hubam  Clover  at  $12.00  per  bushel 

Hubam  originated  here.  Certified  seed 

Alabama  Hubam  Clover  Ass’n.  Inc. 

NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 

CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Field  selected  rack  dried  9S%  germination  Improved 
Champion  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn  at  $2.50  per  busliel  on 
ttie  ear.  Ripens  In  about  125  days  and  an  enormousl 
ylelder.  Has  averaged  over  130  bushels  shelled  com  to  ttia 
acre.  W.  W.  WEI  MAN.  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


SSRSPEHnU 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Frnlt  Trees,  ete.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive  price 
list  free,  LEWIS  ROE3CH,  Box  F,  Freedonta,  N.  Y, 

STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties; 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  fields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Ftk. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. _ 

Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Trees-- 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

IVrite  for  prices  and  booklet  bow  to  groxo  everglhinq  from  the  narseri/. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Dept,  E,  HASTINGS.  N.  Y. 

Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Gupranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALLEM  SUR9ERY  &  SEED  HOUSE _ GENEVA,  OHIO 

Hard  Wood,  Unleached,  $13.00 
per  ton  in  car  or  less. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GROWER 


WOOD  ASHES 


Treat  the  seed  oats  for  smut. 


CTDAU7DCDDV  PI  ANTC  ?3.00  per  lot).  History  and 

ijIKAYiDIjIVivI  rLAniJ,  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 

You  will  learn.  Add.  Mayers  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  PURE  STRAIN  BRAND 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  FISHERS,  N,  Y. 


Herein  is  a  live  new  literature, 
when  the  man  who  owns  the 
farm,  lives  on  it  and  works  it, 
shall  write  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  full  heart,  giving  us 
an  artistic  product. 

THE  COW 

BY 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

Price  of  Illustrated  Edition,  ^1.50 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WANTED!  Getn600to^2300aYear 

MEN— BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 

_ 

'  /  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  208,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/  Sirs:  Send  me  without  charge  (1)  saniple  Railway 
e''  Mail  Clerk  Examination  questions:  (2)  T?-***™r  (inv- 
■r  I  can  get  a  U.  S.  Government  job;  (3)  Send  list  of  uo 
/  erument  jobs  obtainable. 


U.  S.  R Al  L.WAY 

/AAIL. 


TRAVEL— SEE  YOUR  COUNTRY 
STEADY  WORK-NO  LAYOFFS-PAID  VACATIONS  / 
Common  Education  Sufficient  / 

Influence  Unnecettary  /  Address 
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Can  You  Afford  to  Buy 
Fertilizer  on  Credit  ? 


BY  W.  I.  MEYERS 

IN  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
credit  business,  fertilizer  companies  are 
offering  more  liberal  discounts  for  cash 
this  year  than  ever  before.  This  offers  the 
business  farmer  an  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  fertilizer. 
The  base  price  for  fertilizer  this  year 
is  for  payment  October  1.  From  this 
base  price  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  for  payment  July  1.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  before  July  1,  an  addi¬ 
tional  one-half  per  cent  discount  is 
given  for  each  month  before  July  1  that 
payment  is  made. 

If  cash  is  paid  for  fertilizer  with 
order  or  at  time  of  delivery  (sight 
draft),  an  extra  discount  of  2  per  cent 
is  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  other  dis¬ 
counts.  If  you  buy  fertilizer  for  deliv¬ 
ery  between  March  15  and  April  1,  the 
discounts  for  cash  would  be  as  follows: 

Per  cent 


Discounts  for  payment  on  or  be¬ 
fore  July  1 .  5 

Additional  discount  of  one-half  per 
cent  per  month  if  payment  is 

made  April  1  (3  months) .  1% 

Extra  discount  of  2  per  cent  for 
cash  with  order  or  on  delivery  2 


Total  discount  for  cash  payment 
on  or  befox’e  April  1 .  81^ 

This  8V2  per  cent  discount  is  given 
for  paying  six  months  ahead  of  the 
credit  payment  date,  October  1,  and 
therefore  is  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent 
per  year.  Looking  at  it  the  other  way, 
the  man  who  buys  fertilizer  on  credit 
is  paying  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent  per 
year  for  his  credit.  Can  you  afford  to 
do  it? 

Good  Credit  Standing  an  Asset 

The  fact  that  money  is  scarce  at  this 
time  of  year  need  not  prevent  anyone 
from  paying  cash  for  his  fertilizer  if 
he  has  good  credit  standing  at  his  bank 
and  is  able  to  borrow  the  money  there. 
If  the  money  is  borrowed  at  the  bank, 
the  interest  cost  for  six  months  would 
be  3  per  cent,  leaving  a  discount  of  5% 
per  cent  above  interest.  The  cash  dis¬ 
counts  for  other  times  of  delivery  are 
proportional  and  can  easily  be  deter¬ 
mined..  For  fertilizer  to  be  delivered 
after  April  1,  but  before  May  1,  the 
cash  discount  would  be  8  per  cent,  and 
for  delivery  after  May  1,  but  before 
June  1,  7%  per  cent.  These  discounts 
are  for  less  than  six  months,  and  the 
rate  per  year  is  therefore  even  higher 
than  17  per  cent. 

The  fertilizer  companies  cannot  be 
criticized  justly  for  charging  high  rates 
for  credit.  The  business  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  company  is  to  sell  fertilizer,  and  it 
can  do  that  efficiently.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  fertilizer  company  to 
extend  credit  to  thousands  of  farmers 
scattered  over  several  states. 


The  Best  Place  to  Get  Money 


The  best  and  cheapest  place  to  bor¬ 
row  money  is  usually  at  the  local  bank. 
The  banker,  who  has  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farmers  in  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion,  can  lend  them  money  with  less 
loss  and  at  less  cost  than  any  outside 
commercial  organization.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  good  business  for  the  fertilizer 
companies  to  offer  generous  discounts 
for  cash.  It  is  certainly  good  business 
for  the  business  farmer  to  accept  them 
and  to  borrow  at  the  local  bank,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  so. 

New  York  farmers  spent  $15,000,000 
for  fertilizers  in  1919.  With  lower 
prices,  they  will  doubtless  spend  at 
least  $10,000,000  for  plant  food  in 
1923.  If  every  farmer  paid  cash  for 
his  fertilizer,  the  saving  above  bank 
interest  would  be  about  5  per  cent  on 
this  amount,  or  $500,000.  Arrange  to 
pay  cash  on  delivery  for  your  fertilizer 
and  save  your  share  of  this  amount. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
30  years  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
think  it  is  the  leading  all-round  farm 
paper.  I  make  it  a  point  to  read  it  all 
through.  I  particularly  admire  Dean 
and  also  Van  Wagenen’s  articles, 
and  think  Editor  Eastman  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  old  reliable  American 
Agriculturist.  I  have  faith  that  you 
'vill  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  us 
^0^  farmers. — G.  H.  Swaze,  Otselic, 


ibe  over  i.ouo  acres  ot  the  choicest  lands  in  the  far-famed  Genesee  Valley  oi 
Aew  York,  devoted  to  growing  Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  possible  quality  and  are 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


hoinsr  a  I  the  active  management  of  the  officers  of  our  Corporation,  the  President 

Wh  ^  ^  Century,  while  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 

thP  “I  Cornell  where  they  specialized  in  Plant  Breeding,  Seed  Testing 

^  ^  ycars’  experience  in  Practical  Seedgrowing.  We 

pxneripnr^  pnif  nt^rinpf  Seeds,”  the  only  kind  we  sell,  the  best  that  skill  and 

Gxp6ri6nc6  C3.n  producG  or  that  monGy  can  buy,  and  as  wg  ship 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


Viover  and  Timothy  Seed,  above 
Q  nT  most  productive  varieties.  Seed  Corn,  best  9 

sorts,  both  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  Silo,  Seed  Potatoes,  best  14  kinds, 
eariy,  intermediate  and  late  and  a  full  line  ot  other  Farm  Se4ds. 

Your  name  and  addi’^s  on  a  Postal  Card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  10 

IpSSL'i  =*“0  — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  EAllS,  N.  Y. 


CL0VER2 


oo 

PER 
BU. 

lower  in  price  today  than  we  will  ask  later.  Act  quick- 
Buppls^  limited— market  advancing.  Bay  Dow->your  grass  seed-- 
our  prices  subject  to  change.  Have  wonderful  values  in  guaran¬ 
teed  high  grade  tested  Iowa  grown  Clover.  Also  Sweet  Clover 
Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Hubam  and  all  farm  and  garden  seeds.  Our 
prices  lowest  yet.  Save  money.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES, 
Bpecial  prices  and  116- page  catalog. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  its,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


PATENTS 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  378  Ouray  Bldg..  Wash.,  D.  C. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 


Chewing,  5  .Iba.,  $1.75; 
10  lbs.,  $3  ;  20  lbs.,  $5.25. 
Smoking,  6  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2;  20  lbs.,  $3.50. 

Send  no  money,  pay  n/Aen  reeeived. 

COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  PADUCAH.  KY. 


Get  Double  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex¬ 
tension. 


Pictorial  Review  $1.50'| 

Gentlewoman  .20 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  .50^ 

All  Four 

One  Year  for 
„  Only 

$1.85 

Today’s  Housewife  $1.00'| 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 
A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00, 

All  Three 

One  Year  for 
>  Only 

$1.85 

People’s  Home  Jnl.  $1.25> 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 
A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00^ 

All  Three 

One  Year  for 
>  Only 

$2.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year  ^ 

Youth’s  Companion  13  issues 
Christian  Herald  13  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year 

$2.63 

Subscription 
Value  for 
>-  Only 

$1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  1  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  6  Months 
Gentlewoman  1  Year 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year  ^ 

$2.20 

Subscription 
Value  for 
»  Only 

$1.10' 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  A(SRICULTURIST 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Every  Poultry  Raiser 
wants  these  4  Results 


—now  you  can  get  them! 


Higher  fertility  and  stronger  germs  —  larger  hatches  with 
fewer  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  —  greater  vitality  —  quicker 
gains.  These  are  the  four  things  you  want  in  your  flock. 
And  now  a  remarkable  new  development  in  feeding  is  mak¬ 
ing  them  possible. 


Increases  fertility 

The  fertility  of  eggs  depends  on  the  potency  and  activity  of  the 
parent  birds.  The  vital  elements  contained  in  yeast  have  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  fowl.  Feed  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  to  your  hens  and  cockerels  and_^you  will  have  more  fertile 
eggs  in  your  incubators. 


Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes  in  2^4  pound 
cans,  containing  117  tablespoonfuls,  or  enough  to  last 
10  hens  or  50  chicks  for  4  months.  With  each  can  is 
a  booklet  of  complete  instructions  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  chicks  and  mature  birds.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  for  a  big  2  pound  can  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Costs  less  than  2c  a  table- 
spoonful.  117  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  to  the  can — enough 
to  last  10  hens  or  50 
chicks  for  4  months. 


✓  The 
Fleischmann 
^  Company 
*  Dept.  D  -13 
^  701  Washington 

St.,  New  York  City 
/  Enclosed  find  two  dol- 
#  lars  ($2.00)  .  Please  send 
y  me  a  2^  pound  can  of 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
»’  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Name,, 


Street  and  number. 


Increases  hatchahility 

Hatchability  is  possible  only  to  strong  embryo  chicks.  If  they  have 
inherited  the  strength  of  a  yeast-fed  hen,  they  will  break  through  and 
there  will  be  less  dying  in  the  shell. 

Increases  vitality 

Greater  vitality  and  less  loss  are  found  in  the  young  chicks  fed  early 
on  a  mash  containing  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  Leg  weakness 
and  white  diarrhea  are  prevented. 

Increases  rate  of  growth 

Grow — normal  and  better  than  normal  —  is  the  result  of  feeding 
yeast.  Two-pound  broilers  in  2  months  when  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  is  added  to  the  mash. 


City 


State 


/ 
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Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Pujmished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 


ing  for  every  purpose. 


Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Cutters,  Lead  ers, 

V  entilators,  Skylight  s. 


PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

W?'ite  your  nearest  office 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  U8  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  •  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


«usq 

.GO 


FENCE 


on 

» GATES,  POSTS* 
rR00FING-PAINT5 


,  RightnowFm making  another  SLASH^hj® 
in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your  m 
eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every- 
t  where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
cut  pride  catalog  giving  my  low 

~  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Iprices.  Everything  slaabed  way  down 
iC-Feneing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
UGates,  Roofing  and  Paints  at  real  bar- 
Irain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 

|1  Write  for  catalog  today.  Jim  Brown 

IbROWN  fence  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  3010.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Meval 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  mo 
'sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
’only  $4.30.  If  yoQ  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  SC’S 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Among  the  Farmers 

Committee  Studies  TB  Work— News  from  Albany 


The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  recently  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  H.  E.  Babcock, 
E.  R.  Zimmer,  M,  E.  Buckley  and  L.  A. 
Toan  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  that  is 
being  done  in  New  York  State,  and  to 
make  recommendatiohs  as  to  what  the 
State  policy  covering  this  work  should 
be.  J,  Coryell  is  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  At  its  first  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  The  failure  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  indemnities  on  condemned 
cattle  is  requiring  the  expenditure  by 
the  State  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  interest,  and  is  causing  financial 
embarrassment  to  cattle  owners;  there¬ 
fore;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  committee  that  all  appropriations 
should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  cover  indemi- 
ties  incurred  to  date;  and  further  be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  our  opinion  that 
an  adequate  appropriation  should  be 
made  to  finance  future  work. 


FARM  NEWS  FROM  ALBANY 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  to  require  an  examination 
for  licensing  horse-shoeing.  The  exam¬ 
ination  fee  and  license  would  cost  $5. 
To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  one 
would  have  to  be  an  apprentice  in  the 
trade  for  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  Kahon  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  require  every  auto 
owner  to  have  an  automatic  governor, 
approved  by  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion,  on  his  car  which  would  prevent  a 
speed  of  more  than  30  miles  an  hour. 
*  ♦ 

The  Lockwood  House  bills  are  caus¬ 
ing  much  discussion.  ^  They  are  very 
sweeping  and  broad  in  their  powers 
regarding  labor  unions  and  business  in 
general.  If  passed,  they  would  create 
a  trade  commission  to  regulate  busi¬ 
ness,  prohibiting  stock  and  mutual 
companies  from  taking^  compensation, 
and  provide  for  prevention  of  fraud  in 
the  distribution  of  securities.  They 
also  provide  for  licensing  stock  and 
bond  dealers,  limiting  investments  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  provide 
that  these  companies  dispose  of  certain 
securities  which  they  now  hold.  Coop¬ 
erative  leaders  of  the  State  are  giving 
considerable  attention  to  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Lockwood  bills  which 
would,  in  their  opinion,  if  passed,  re¬ 
strict  the  work  of  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations. 

*  4: 

A  bill  before  the  Legislature  would 
restore  the  printing  of  the  ^  Session 
Laws  in  county  papers.  A  previous  law 
providing  for  such  printing  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1921. 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  C.  P.  Miller  introduced 
a  resolution  to  investigate  the  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  of  women 
and  children,  committee  to  submit  re¬ 
port  to  succeeding  session.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  kind  seemed  necessary 
after  the  apparent  division  among  the 
women  themselves  as  to  what  they 
would  recommend  at  this  time  for  their 
own  welfare. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chairman  McGinnies  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Ways  and  Means  Committee  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  to-day  a  bill 
appropriating  $150,000  for  the  use  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  in  com¬ 
bating  the  gypsy  moth.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  insect  pest  had  worked 
■  much  harm  in  New  England,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  to  prevent  it  getting  a 
foothold  in  New  York. 


LEAGUE  CANCELLATIONS  TOTAL 
10,768 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-Operative 
Association  repoils  a  total  cancella¬ 
tion  of  10,768  contracts.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  producers  who  served  notice  of 
withdrawal  on  their  Association,  5,000 
were  selling  milk  in  Classes  1  and  2, 
and  4,000  in  Classes  3  and  4.  The  bal¬ 
ance  were  producers  whose  contracts 


with  their  association  were  inactive  be¬ 
cause  they  were  no  longer  _  producing 
or  lived  in  localities  where  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  league  to  pool  their 
milk. 

The  organization  reports  that  of  the 
5,000  producers  in  Classes  1  and  2  who 
withdrew,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  who  had  already  violated  their 
contracts  and  were  selling  to  other  deal¬ 
ers.  Except  in  a  few  places  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  own  plants  were  not  effected 
much  by  the  cancellations.  There  were 
very  few  withdrawals  from  the  more 
important  plants  owned  by  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  cancellation  was  especially  large 
in  the  so-called  “cheese  territory.”  The 
total  cancellation  in  Lewis  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  where  there  are  many  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  were  1,096  and  there  was  957 
withdrawals  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 


A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School 

{Continued  from  "page  239) 

of  night.  I  will  wash  and  dress  the 
baby,  which  he  did  with  all  tenderness, 
then  cared  for  the  mother,  made  her 
comfortable,  and  went  his  way. 

And  there  was  -the  poor  Polish 
woman  who  came  running  begging 
him:  “Queeck,  queeck,  my  baby  die!” 
When  Dr.  Brown  got  there  he  found 
the  child  in  a  bad  way  indeed,  having 
fallen  and  cut  himself  about  the  head 
so  badly  he  needed  the  care  of  a  sur¬ 
geon;  so,  hurrying  the  child  with  its 
father  and  mother  into  a  car,  Dr.  Brown 
took  them  to  the  hospital.  On  arriving 
he  called  the  Polish  doctor,  and  they 
attended  to  the  baby,  but  the  child  had 
lost  so  much  blood  they  saw  he  was  not 
going  to  come  out  from  under  the  anes¬ 
thetic.  The  Polish  doctor  said:  “Well, 
it’s  no  use;  only  transfusion  will  save 
him,  and  you  can’t  get  any  blood.”  “I 
can’t!”  said  Dr.  Brown.  “You  see.” 
And,  going  to  the  room  where  tlte 
father  and  mother  sat,  he  explained 
quickly  to  them  and  said:  “Unless  you 
give  some  of  your  blood  at  once  to  your 
child,  he  will  die.” 

Although  she  understood  but  little 
English,  the  Polish  mother  rose  to  her 
feet  and  with  the  mother  love  of  all 
true  mothers  shining  in  her  eyes,  said: 
“I  go,  I  give.”  What  a  text  for  a  ser¬ 
mon!  What  a  sermon  in  itself!  She 
may  have  thought  it  was  her  life  they 
wanted.  She  lay  beside  her  boy  and 
gave  him  of  her  life  blood.  After  a 
short  time  color  began  to  conie  back 
into  the  child’s  face;  then  his  eyes 
opened  and  he  said:  “Mum,  mum!” 
That  was  reward  enough  for  Dr.  Brown. 

I  know  of  more  doctors  like  Dr. 
Brown,  but  fail  to  see  younger  doctors 
coming  on  to  take  their  places,  and 
so  for  what  these  old  country  doctors 
have  done  and  are  doing  yet  for  us 
country  folks,  I  wi’ite  this  and  say 
with  George  Turner: 

“If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing  any 
work  a  man  is  doing, 

If  you  like  or  if  you  love  him,  tell 
him  now; 

Don’t  withhold  your  approbation  til 
the  parson  makes  oration 
As  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  o’er  his 
brow ; 

For,  no  matter  how  you  shout'  it,  he 
won’t  really  care  about  it; 

He  won’t  know  how  many  teardrops 
you  have  shed; 

If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him, 
now’s  the  time  to  slip  it  to  him, 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone 
when  he’s  dead. 

“More  than  fame  and  more  than  money 
is  the  commend  kind  and  sunny. 

And  the  hearty,  warm  approval  of  a 
friend; 

For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor,  and  it 
makes  you  stronger,  braver, 

And  it  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to 
the  end. 

If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it; 

If  you  like  him,  let  him  know  it; 

Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement 
be  said; 

Do  not  wait  ’till  life  is  over  and  he’s 
underneath  the  clover,  _ 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone 
when  he’s  dead.” 


For  COTS 


on 

_  man  or  beast, 
you  will  find  Corona 
Wool  Fat  soothes  the  pain  al¬ 
most  instantly  and  heals  very 
quickly,  often  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Can’t  be  beat  for 
Sore  Shoulders  Collar  Boils 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 
Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  Sore  Teats 
Sore  of  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


IB  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  use.  Made  from 
the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  wool  and 
skin  of  sheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  blister.  “A  friend 
in  need”  both  in  the  home  and  barn— a  REAL  lir«t 
aid.  Sold  by  Druirgists,  Blacksmiths  and  Harness 
Dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  write  us. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won’t  costyou  acentor place 
under  any  obligations— juRt  send 
your  name  and  address.  It’s  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Write. 

3  O.  Q.  PHILLIPS.  Pres. 

TME  CORONA  MFC,  CO. 
ft  Corona  Block*  Kenton.  O. 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe¬ 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
350  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CftnC 
MOUNTAIN  91  lA/9 


XHE  front  THAXQAVE 

^»^GRlFnN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  open. 

ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad. 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  3  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


label! 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  CHEWING 

5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  1b,s.  $:!;  20  Ills.  S';.  Smokins.  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.  $3.50.  'i'ly  it  at  our  risk;  money  re¬ 
funded  If  tobacco  returned.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
GROWERS,  SEDALIA,  KY. 


Sciences  Discovery 

Routs  Chicken  Lice 


Mineralized  Water  Gets  Rid  of  Dusting  or 
Spraying — Birds  Delouse  Themselves. 
Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 


A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  commonly  accepted  methods  for  keeping 
poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  won¬ 
derful  product  keeps  the  poultry  always  lice- 
free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any  work. 
It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  and  best 
method  ever  discovered. 


Hick’s  Lice-Go,  whicli  is  tlie  name  of  this  r«' 
arkable  lice  remedy,  is  dropped  in  the  chicK- 
Ts  drinking  water.  Taktui  into  the  system  oi 
le  bird,  it  comes  out  through  the  oil  glands  oi 
le  skin  and  every  loii.se  or  mite  leaves  tne 
idy.  it  is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatchatuiny 
;  the  eggs  and  cannot  injure  the  flavor  of  I  he 
;gs  or  meat;  is  harmless  to  ehicks  and  does 
k  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  days'  treatment 
t  the  start  atnd  then  a  little  added  to  the  driuK- 
ig  water  each  month  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  address 
I  Chas.  M.  Hick  &)  Company,  Dept.  44_, 

X  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  A  card  will  no. 
r.  Hick  is  so  confident  that  liick'.s  Lice-co 
ill  get  rid  of  every  louse  or  mite  that  he  wd‘ 
;nd  you  two  large  double  strength  $1.00  pacK- 
?es  for  the  price  of  one.  When  ’ 

ly  postman  only  $1.00  and  postage.  Se H  one 
>  your  neighbor  and  get  your.s  tree,  u  yaj' 
re  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  30  days  tnab 
Dur  money  will  be  refunded.  This  odei 
uaranteed  by  two  big  Chicago  banks,  who  sa, 
lat  Mr.  Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees  wun 
if  miestion  or  argument.  Write  today  beio 
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Water  Is  Cheap  Feed! 

Milk  is  87%  water,two-thirda  of  which  must  be  taken 
into  the_  cow’8_  system  as  water.  No  matter  how 
much  high-priced  feed  you  give  your  cows,  they 
cannot  produce  their  maximum  flow  of  milk  on  only 
two  drinks  of  water  a  day— especially  when  turned 
out  in  winter  weather  to  a  tank  of  ice-cold  water. 
A  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  tempered,  al> 
ways  before  the  cow,  means  more  milk  in  the  pail- 
more  profit  for  you.  Many  dairymen  have  increased 
their  milk  yield  from  26%  to  40%  by  the  installation  of 


Detachable  Water  Bowls 


Not  only  increase  the  milk  yield,  but  save  all  tho 
time  of  watering  the  herd.  Quickly  detached  and 
cleaned.  Have  the  famous  strainer-in-the-valvs 
feature  — will  not  overflow  and  flood  the  bam. 
Valve  seat,  valve  stem  and  strainer  are  brass  — 
proof  against  rusting,  sticking  and  trouble  which 
insures  Tong  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Water 
cannot  flow  from  one  bowl  to  another  —  prevents 
spreading  of  disease  through  water.  Easily  install¬ 
ed  in  any  barn  with  any  kind  of  stalls.  You  can 
do  the  work  yourself. 

Get  These  Two  Helpful  Books 

224>Pag«  Loudon  Catalog*  Describes  Louden  Water  Bowls 
and  100  other  lab.>r>saver9  for  the  barn  that  will  save  half 
the  time  and  labor  of  doins  chores  and  barn  work.  If  yoa 
are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn,  get  the  Loudon  Bam 
l^lsn  Book  —  112  pages  of  barn  building  information  that 
willaave  you  time  and  money  in  material  and  labor.  Sent 
free.  Write  for  both  books  today . 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

12  Court  St.^  lEst.  1867)  FaIrCleld,  Iowa 


Improved  Drum  Type  KIRSTIN^ 
:^Stump  Puller,  Double  Action,  4  01 
One  man  alone,  pulls  Km 
big  stumps  at  cost  of  mC 
lava  few  cents  each  —  w 

45»  EASY,  QUICK. 


IS»iStiiiiipPunefs 


STUMP 
PUXLBft 

Operated  by  Oe*  Man  Alone 

U/fitss  Cot  big  sal.  prices  and  tarms. 

No  mon.y  down.  Direct  fac* 

Today! Nod.lay.  No 


•  A.J.  KlrattnCo.-  656  Sth  St.,  Esoanaba.  MIcb. 


Don’t  Dally  Witk 
Injured  Udders 


T)  ESIDES  thfl  danger  of  serious  perma- 
nent  results,  hurts  or  sores  on  tho  udder 
snd  teats  seriously  check  the  milk  yield. 
The  full  milking  comes  from  the  cows  with 
soft,  silky  udders,  and  smooth  healthy  tests. 


Bag  Balm,  the  great  penetrating  oint* 
nent,  assures  udder  health.  Quickly  heals 
eats,  scratches,  chaps,  hruises  and  Caked 
Bag.  Very  valuable  in  treating  Bunches 
and  Cow  Pox. 


Every  barn  should  hare  this  bis:  10> 
ounce  package  of  Bag  Balm.  Costa 
only  60c  and  goes  a  long  way. 
Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  it.  Let  us  send  free 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,"  and  if 
yon  havo  never  used  Bag  Balm, 
send  coupon  below  for  free  sample. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  N 
LyndouTifle, 
Vt. 


IMmple  coup6n~1 


I  Asso.  Co.,  Ino.,  Lyndonville,  Vt.  Pleas*  I 

I  Bena  free  sample  of  Bag  Balm  J 

{  Name. . . 

I  Address . .  • 

t  Dealer’s  name . 


:.si 


Many  Farm  Sales  in  New 
Jersey 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

Farm  sales  have  been  the  order  of- 
the  day  in  the  last  few  weeks 
throughout  New  Jersey,  and  the  height 
of  the  season  for  spring  disposal  of 
farm  property,  live  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  at  hand.  Considerable  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  sale  of  horses 
at  these  sales,  and  teams  have  been 
sold  all  the  way  from  $135  to  $375  per 
pair,  the  latter  figure  being  high  at  the 
sales  and  only  for  sound  animals  well 
broken  into  the  work.  A  number  of 
cars  of  horses  from  Illinois  and  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  have  recently 
been  received  at  several  points  in  New 
Jersey,  local  dealers  selling  them  to 
their  regular  customers. 

At  some  of  the  public  sales,  good 
grade  cows  have  sold  at  $90  to  $95 
apiece,  a  few  high  producing  animals 
occasionally  going  as  high  as  $175. 
Hay  has  been  sold  at  the  farm  at  $15 
to  $22  per  ton,  while  good  timothy 
offered  through  dealers  at  local  points 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  has 
brought  around  $25. 

Scarcity  of  Farm  Labor 

Farm  labor  is  reported  scarce  through 
many  sections  of  the  State.  At  such 
points  as  Allentown  and  Hightstov/n, 
N,  J.,  buses  full  of  laboring  men  go 
daily  into  such  towns  as  Trenton  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  same  men  previ¬ 
ously  being  available  for  farm  work. 
A  large  rower  in  the  vicinity  of  Allen¬ 
town  said  that  30  men  daily  commute 
to  the  city  for  work,  whereas  25  of  these 
same  men  previously  were  available  for 
work  on  the  farms  in  his  vicinity. 

Fruit  Buds  Reported  Healthy 

The  consistent  cold  weather  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  was  favorable  for 
the  protection  of  peach  buds  generally 
throughout  New  Jersey,  despite  a  tem¬ 
porary  rise  of  temperature  during  the 
first  few  days  of  March.  The  cold 
weather  and  snow  have  maintained  the 
trees  in  a  dormant  state  and  have  pre¬ 
vented  too  rapid  development  of  the 
buds.  Although  too  early  in  the  season 
to  give  a  definite  d&timate  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  peach  buds  throughout  the 
State,  scattering  reports  now  available 
indicate  a  healthy  condition  and  the 
promise  for  a  good  bloom,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal  between  now  and 
May.  Orchardists  also  report  that  the 
cold  weather  has  been  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  some  of  the  orchard  pests.  It 
has  also  made  wild  deer  more  bold  in 
Atlantic,  Ocean  and  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ties,  bringing  the  animals  nearer  to  the 
farm  houses,  with  considerable  damage 
reported  to  young  trees. 

The  county  agents  of  Southeastern 
New  Jersey,  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Experiment  Station  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  re¬ 
cently  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  urg¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  sweet  potatoes.  It  was  felt  that 
the  U.  S.  grades  should  be  adopted  and 
that  the  growers  should  acquaint  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  merits  of  such  stand¬ 
ardization  so  that  sweet  potatoes  might 
be  more  generally  consumed  next  year 
and  at  a  price  nearer  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  growers  are  asking  New 
Jersey  consumers  to  order  definitely  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade.  The  grades  selected 
are:  N.  J.  U.  S,  Fancy  No.  1,  No.'  2,  and 
Jumbo.  The  No.  1,  which  is  the  general 
commercial  pack,  runs  1%  to  3  inches 
in  diameter  with  a  length  between  4 
and  8  inches.  However,  the  length  may 
be  less  than  4  inches  if  the  diameter  is 
2  inches  or  more.  To  qualify  for  the 
grade,  the  sweet  potatoes  must  be  sound 
and  practically  free  from  dirt,  disease 
and  other  injury. 

Notes  from  the  Counties 

Hunterdon  Co. — At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Flemington  Fair  Association, 
the  fair  dates  for  next  summer  were 
set  as  August  21  to  26.  Officers  for 
the  coming  year  are:  E.  B.  Allen,  Pres¬ 
ident;  F.  R.  Williamson,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  A,  S.  Case,  Treasurer;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Harris,  Secretary,  Horace  P.  Murphy, 
Race  Secretary.  The  Flemington  Fair 
is  annually  one  of  the  best  racing 
classics  among  the  smaller  associations. 
The  general  fair  attractions  are  also 
splendid  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
an  even  better  event  this  coming  sea¬ 
son. 


f/ankhn  paIntCO- 


Get  It  FresH-  SAVE  MONEY 

FRANKLIN  PAINTS  are  sold  only  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  USER  at  actual  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
Why  pay  high  prices  when  you  can  buy  GUARANTEED 
paints  fresh  from  our  grinding  and  mixing  vats  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  at  least  40%  ?  Don’t  pay  3  or  4  EXTRA  profits  on 
paint— that  does  not  add  one  penny  to  the  quality. 
Buy  direct  from  us,  the  manufacturers,  and  pay  only 

one  small  profit.  You  take  no  risk— we  GUARANTEE  the 
quality  to  please  or  your  money  back. 

Get  Our  Low  Factory-Fresglit  Paid 

Pricec  Before  you  buy  a  single  can  of  House 

or  Barn  Paint  get  our  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY — freight  paid  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  by  using  FRANKLIN  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  House  and  Barn  Paints.  Why  not  you?  V/e  use  the  purest  and 
best  white  lead,  zinc  oxide  and  linseed  oil,  assuring  you  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  grade  quality.  Our  FACTORY  TO  YOU  selling  plan  assures  you  of 
a  real  saving.  Send  today  for  color  card  and  prices  and  see  for  yourself. 


Saveall  Liquid 
Roofing 

Forms  a  new  roof  right 
over  the  old  one.  Stops 
leaks,  rust,  rot  and  decay. 
You  put  it  on  and  try  it 
four  months  before  you 
pay.  Write  for  prices  and 
complete  information 


— COUPON 

FRANKLIN  PAINT  CO.,  8.35  Franklin  Ave, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  want  to  see  how  much  money  your  prices  will  save  me  on  House  and 
Barn  Paint.  Send  your  free  Color  Card  and  low  prices  at  once. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

j  R.  F.  D.  or  St.  Number . State .  |||| 


Name.. 


P.  O.. 


FARMS— SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

.Many  bargains.  Catalog  .JUST  OUT.  COPY  FKEK.  .Stocked 
and  equipped.  Some  require  only  $.'>00  cash.  Income-produc¬ 
ing  home.s.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549  A.  0. 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco 


FREE; 


Mdd  or  Strong.  E.-ttra  tine 
smokina  5  lijs  Id, 

$2.01);  20,  SO.liO  P  1  P  E 
Hand-Picked  Chewing,  n  lbs  .Sl.f.O;  10  .$.,,‘iO. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Kv. 


BU  Y  A  WITTE 

y^a°ite<<ep  Sbvb  Uto  Difference— 

engine  for  less  money.  My  new  catalog  gives  all  con¬ 
struction  details.  Tells  why  the  WITTE  is  superior — 
Bhows  every  size,  2  to  25  H-P. — any  style.  Stationary,  Portable, 


Ca-^aio^ 


Pbsr.$43.60l 
Frisco  $57 


Log  Saw.  Buzz  Saw  or  Power-Lite.  ONLY  ENGINE  SOLD  ON  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

H-P.— Pulls  3  I  H-P.— Pulla  4  MM  H-P.-Pulls  6K 

$1 


goo  |<9  SfiASO  5  $AAOO 


Runs  on 
Kerosene 
Gasoline 
Distillate 
Alcohol 

Outfits  come  ready  to  operate.  BOSCH  Magneto  smalh  cost  extra.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  at  proportionate  low  prices.  Get  the  catalog  for  full  details.  Write  Nearest  Address. 

-  180.S  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1805  Empire  Bldg.;  PinSBURGH,  PA. 
1805  FremontSt.,SANFRANCISCO.CAL. 


LWinE  ENGINE  WORKS 


A  Silo  that 

locks  together 


The  Harder  patented  Spline 
Dowel  combined  with  a 
square  tongue  and  groove  on  the 
staves  produce  in  the  Harder,  a 
silo  that  will  never  lean  or  shear, 
or  become  less  efficient  than  the 
first  day  it  was  built. 

To  be  satisfactory,a  silo  must  ex¬ 
clude  air  absolutely.  That  is  the 
Harder  principle. 

When  a  Harder  is  built,  it  is 
there  to  stay.  You  will  never  find 
the  name  “Harder”  on  a  leaning 
silo. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 
Our  book,  ’^Saving  with  Silos”  was 
written  for  you.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Box  F  Cobleskill,  -  New  York 
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DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


instant  Lbus^  Kill^1i^isi||c0 


POULTRY  R^fflONS 


IQlOWn  Ingredients  of  I^nou/n  Quali^ 
in  J^own  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 

^.specialists  at  the  colleges 
*  of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


95 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMMIOIt 


On  trial.  Easy  running.easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bax  70S2  BainUridge,  N.  Y. 


Days’  Trial 


Big  Sale. 
Now 


OTTAWA 


l^icos  Smashed  on  tbie  better,  fes¬ 
ter  cutting  machine  Sawa  lofre. 

[  Htaba,  falls  trees  lO-year  Guaran- 
I  tee  Cash  or  East  Terms 
PrAA  Bodk  ana  Special  Offer 

Write  quick  before  sale  eaua!  _  _ 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COn-o^NY 
801  Q  Wiwd  Street  Room  801. Q  e!0«. 

.  .  ..WA.  KftNS  _ f;*-_ 


F.O.B. 
j  ottswa 
Kans. 

From  Pittsburgh. 
Pa  $97  .25 


DO  not  make  the  mis-  By  R.  D. 

take  of  incubating 
your  eggs  too  early.  I  have  had  chick¬ 
ens  that  were  taken  off  the  nest  the  last 
of  February  that  moulted  just  as  the 
old  hens  did,  and  many  other  persons 
have  told  me  that  they  had  the  same 
thing  happen  to  their  pullets  that  were 
hatched  very  early. 

This  moulting  of  the  pullets  is  espe¬ 
cially  undesirable  and  unprofitable.  A 
pullet  that  moults  is  immature  and  will 
be  permanently  stunted.  She  is  in  a 
weak  physical  state,  and  is  open  to 
attacks  of  cold  and  other  poultry  ills. 
This  was  especially  true  last  fall.  I 
saw  some  flocks  of  moulting  pullets 
that  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  chicken- 
pox  which  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Other 
pullets  that  were  hatched  in  May  did 
not  moult  and  were  healthy  and  start¬ 
ed  laying  by  Thanksgiving.^  Every 
chicken  owner  expects  to  realize  profit 
on  his  investment.  Few  of  us  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  in  the  business  for  pleasure 
only.  Therefore,  if  we  keep  chickens 
for  eggs,  we  must  study  and  observe 
our  flocks  and  be  ready  to  profit  from 
our  observations. 

Lay  When  Eggs  are  Scarce 

Pullets  that  start  to  lay  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  eggs  are  high  and  scarce, 
will  pay.  If  they  start  to  lay  earlier, 
they  may  moult,  and  in  all  probability 
will  not  have  their  new  feathers  and 
be  in  shape  until  eggs  are  beginning 
to  drop  in  price,  which  is  during  Feb¬ 
ruary.  If  chicks  are  hatched  too  late, 
they  likewise  will  not  start  to  lay  until 
toward  spring,  when  eggs  are  drop¬ 
ping. 

For  the  latitud-e  of  Philadelphia, 
Leghorn  chicks  for  laying  need  not  be 
hatched  until  about  the  first  of  May. 
Heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Rocks,  can  be  hatched 
about  one  month  earlier  and  Brahmas 
still  earlier.  These  chicks  will  start 
to  lay  in  fall,  and  will  keep  on  laying 
all  winter  when  eggs  are  highest  and 
they  are  not  going  to  moult. 

Of  course,  if  the  chicks  are  to  be 
sold  as  spring  chickens  or  broilers  and 
roasters,  then  the  earlier  they  can  be 
hatched  the  better.  Early  spring  chick¬ 
ens  fetch  double  what  those  fetch  that 
are  not  ready  until  five  weeks  later. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  gov¬ 
erns  the  price  of  spring  chickens,  and 
very  early  in  the  year  the  supply  is 
light  and  prices  high. 


W^EIGLEY  chines  provide  for  giv- 
i  n  g  more  ventilation 
when  keeping  the  machines  in  rooms 
well  and  evenly  heated  like  furnace- 
heated  living  rooms. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  securing  a 
suitable  atmosphere  is  to  open  up  all 
doors  and  windows  possible  for  a  short 
time  every  day.  This  will  change  the 
air  in  the  room  entirely  and  will  equal¬ 
ize  the  moisture  content.  Usually  the 
outside  air  will  be  about  right  for  the 
incubators  as  they  are  made  to  operate. 
If  they  are  kept  in  caves  or  cellars  good 
air  must  be  assured,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  some  heat  in  the  room  that  will 
keep  the  temperature  even  and  not  so 
low  as  to  require  forcing  the  incubator. 


THE  ROOM  FOR  THE  INCUBATOR 

L.  H.  COBB 

I  am  convinced  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  incubator  room  has  much  to  do 
with  our  success  with  the  incubator. 
The  hatching  machine  is  not  complex, 
but  it  depends  on  the  change  of  air 
induced  by  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  The  greater  the  difference  the  fast¬ 
er  the  circulation  and  the  more  fresh  air 
passes  through  the  machine.  Also  the 
drier  the  air  of  the  room,  the  more  it 
causes  the  eggs  to  evaporate  and  the 
greater  need  for  some  moisture  in  tho 
machine  to  check  it.  Also  a  cold  air 
that  is  dry  enough  to  take  moisture 
from  eggs  would  absorb  moisture  from 
the  eggs 
much  faster 
when  heat¬ 
ed.  I  f  w  e 
keep  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  a 
room  that  is 
quite  cool, 
the  air  in  it 
should  be 
very  moist, 
while  if  in  a 
room  Vvhere 
the  air  is  only 
25  or  30  de¬ 
grees  below 
the  hatching 
temperature 
the  moisture 
content  in 
the  air  need 
not  be  s  > 
n  e  a  r  the 
maxi  mu  r.' 
iVl  a  n  V  mu 


TURKEY  EGGS  IN  SMALL 
INCUBATOR 

Is  it  advisable  to  set  100  turkey  eggs  in  as 
incubator?  What  should  be  the  temperature? 
Would  it  be  better  to  set  the  turkey  eggs  under 
hens? — D.  W.  Blaisdell,  New  York. 

Some  farmers  use  incubators  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  large  incubators  are 
employed  on  commercial  plants  where 
turkeys  are  raised  on  a  large  scale.  On 
the  farm,  however,  the  general  custom 
is  to  use  turkey  hens  and  chicken  hens. 
Since  the  turkey  eggs  are  larger  than 
hens’  eggs,  the  approximate  turkey-egg 
capacity  of  the  incubator  is  three- 
fourths  that  of  the  chicken-egg  capac¬ 
ity.  The  incubation  period  of  turkey 
eggs  is  28  days,  the  first  egg  in  the 
incubator  usually  being  pipped  on  the 
27th  day,  and  in  some  cases  all  of  the 
poults  are  not  hatched  until  the  29th 
day. 

The  temperature  for  turkey  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  incubation  are  approximately  the 
same  as  for  hens’  eggs,  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  run  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  recommended  by  the  manufacturer 
of  that  make  of  machine.  The  hatch 
is  brought  off  in  the  same  way  as  when 
handling  chicks.  Unless  the  incubator 
is  supplied  with  moisture  pans  or  some 
other  arrangement,  the  eggs  must  be 
moistened  during  incubation.  They  are 
aired  and  turned,  as  is  the  case  with 
hens’  eggs.  The  turkey  eggs  are  tested 
for  fertility  and  dead  germs  on  the 
10th  and  20th  days. 

Although  an  incubator  would  be 
much  the  easier  practice,  with  as  many 
as  100  eggs  hens  could  be  used.  A  long 
row  of  nests  could  be  constructed  on 
the  ground,  separated  by  partitions. 
The  hens  of  the  general  purpose  breeds 
will  not  satisfactorily  cover  more  than 
eight  or  ten  _  eggs,  while  the  mother 
turkey  ken  will  cover  15  to  18,  in 
some  cases  a  few  more.  The  chicken 
hens  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
when  incubating  their  own  eggs,  while 
the  mother  turkey  must  be  watched,  as 
she  is  a  persistent  sitter  and  may  re¬ 
main  so  long  on  the  nest  without  water 
and  food  that  she  may  die. 


RAISING  POULTS  IN  BROODER 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise  turkeys 
hatched  in  an  incubator?  What  kind  of  house 
LouYd  they  be  kept  in?  What  food  do  they  re- 
auire  and  at  what  age  should  they  be  allo-«eQ 
to  run  at  large?— Mrs.  J.  H.  Girts,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 

Rearing  turkey  poults  is  about  the 
same  as  handling  baby  chicks  when 

hatched  and 
brooded  arti- 
f  ic  i  a  1 1  y.  I 
judge  from 
your  letter 
that  you  con- 

template 
brooding  arti¬ 
ficially.  Some 
folks  experi¬ 
ence  consider¬ 
able  difficulty 
in  getting 
young  tur¬ 
keys  to  eat  as 

they  seem  to 
go  about  with 
their  heads 
up  in  the  air- 
It  has  often 
been  found  a 
good  plan  to 
put  a  baby 
chick  or  two 
with  the 


Raise  them  the  PAN-A-CE-A  way. 

Start  them  right — keep  them  growing 
right  along  without  any  backset. 

PAN-A-CE-A  gives  chicks  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion — helps  them  develop 
rapidly — gives  them  vigor  to  resist  disease. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  fermentation  of 
the  food ;  fermentation  is  where  most  of  the) 
bowel  troubles  start. 

PAN-A-CE-A  is  a  gentle  tonic  to  all  the 
little-chick  organs — keeps  the  system  in 
order. 

PAN-A-CE-A  contains  the  Salts  of  Iron, 
so  essential  to  early  chick  life,  and  during 
the  rapid  growth  of  feathers. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  and  cures  gapes, 
indigestion,  diarrhea  and  leg  weakness. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks  and  then  Watch 
them  feather !  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  out- 
feather  a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock, 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  druiq 
For  fewer  bens,  there  is  a  smaller  package, 

GUARANTEED 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S, 


Don’t  Hatch  Too  Early 

Avoid  Early  Moulting  Troubles 
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8S  Pound  Standard 


ROO 
00 


You  Can  Do 
Tlie  Same  I 

“leaved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you." 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(Used  wltbpermiiiaion) 


rr^l 

Lay  Your  Own  Roofinig 
TKis  Spring 

Do  it  in  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate* 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Aimroved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 
Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

N on-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  IS  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 


It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  In¬ 
cludes  all  ffails  and 
cement.  (Add  8c  if  wanted 
with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul: 
York,  Pa. ;  Southern,  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrlteto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept,  c- 1 


Montgomery  Ward  &  C9 

Si.Pau-1  Fort  Warth  PorUand^Or* 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  (or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  iiifomiation  FREE  TO  Y'OU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Cured!  Money  Saved 

OVER  350,000  satisfied  users  and  29  years  of  success 
testify  to  the  positive  dependability  of  Save -The - 
Horse.  You  are  safe  from  loss  beeause  it  cures  while 
working,  old,  so-called  “incurable’’  cases  of  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or, —  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof 
and  Tendon  Disease.  We  take  all  risk  by  giving  a  signed 
MONEY- BACK -GUARANTEE.  In  the  first  emergency, 
Save-The-Horse  saves  many  times  its  cost. 

Our  FREE  96-page  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  tells  how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat  68  different  kinds  of  lameness. 
This  BOOK.  expert  veterinary  advice  and  sample  of 
Guarantee  all  FREE,  No  obligation.  WRITE  TODAY. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  342  State  St.,  Bioghamton,  N.  T. 

At  I>niRflrist»  and  Dealers  with 
Siened  uuaraotee,  or  sent  prepaid. 


rFREE  BOOKbn 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Doscribes  cause,  effects  and  trest- 
inent;  tells  how  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  D._  8.  are  stopping  the  ravages 
or  this  costly  malady.  « 

Write  tor  tree  copy  today* 

•  ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jett  Stre.t,  Lancaster. 


U  p  A  \l  IT  C  Is  yobi'  own  horse  afflicted? 

■■  ^  ^  V  EL  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  tack  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.23  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 


KITSELMAK  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,”  Says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  2USMUNCIE,  IND. 


Booklet  free.  Higlie.st 
reftjrences.  Best  result.s. 
Promptness  assured. 

LEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


poults  as  they  serve,  by  example,  to 
teach  the  turkeys  where  to  find  the 
food. 

Where  artificial  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  there  is  too  often  over-eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  turkey  raiser  to 
get  the  poults  to  eat  too  early.  They 
should  not  have  anything  until  they 
are  two  days  old.  At  first  turkeys  are 
,fed  four  times  a  day,  being  started 
on  a  moist  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chick  grain  and  chick  mash,  in  which 
there  has  been  mixed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  finely  chopped  green  food. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  feedings  are 
reduced  to  three  times  a  day.  At  about 
five  weeks  of  age  grain  is  fed  morning 
and  night  with  a  feeding  of  moist 
mash,  and  finely  cut  green  food.  But¬ 
termilk  is  considered  by  successful 
poultry  raisers  as  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  ration,  supplying  all  of  this 
material  the  birds  will  drink.  Natu¬ 
rally  a  good  range  where  the  birds  will 
be  able  to  catch  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects  as  well  as  procure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  food  is  a  great  asset. 
However,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  range  far  and  become  lost. 

The  general  management  of  poults 
in  the  brooder  is  the  same  as  that  for 
baby  chicks.  A  hover  large  enough 
for  fifty  chicks  will  accommodate 
twenty-five  poults.  In  some  cases 
hovers  are  not  quite  high  enough  for 
the  young  turkeys,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  inclined  to  develop  leg 
weakness  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
backs  are  too  close  to  the  source  of 
heat.  The  common  coal  stove  brood¬ 
ers  with  hovers  which  may  be  raised 
are  adapted  to  raising  turkey  poults 
artificially  to  very  good  advantage. 
The  temperature  at  first  should  be  at 
least  90  degrees.  It  is  gradually  re¬ 
duced  so  that  in  three  weeks’  time  the 
temperature  is  down  to  70  degrees.  As 
a  rule,  poults  6  or  8  weeks  old  need  no 
artificial  heat. 


HATCH  GOOSE  EGGS  IN 
INCUBATOR 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper.  I 
wish  to  know  where  I  can  get  some  geese  eggs 
hatched  this  spring.  1  lost  97  eggs  last  spring 
by  having  to  hold  them  too  long  before  having 
a  setting  hen  or'goose  available  to  hatch  them. 
Can  they  be  hatched  in  an  incubator? — T.  W., 
New  York. 

Goose  eggs  can  be  successfully 
hatched  in  an  incubator  in  substantially 
the  same  way  as  hens’  eggs.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  incubation  is  from  28  to  32  days, 
with  an  average  of  close  to  30  days, 
whereas  the  ordinary  hen’s  egg  re¬ 
quires  an  even  three  weeks.  (  This  means 
a  little  more  skill  in  the  handling  of 
the  incubator,  so  that  the  temperature 
conditions  are  maintained  for  the  full 
period  of  four  weeks.  The  tempera¬ 
tures  are  gradually  increased  each 
week,  so  that  the  hatch  is  brought  off 
at  102  to  103  degrees.  Attention  must 
be  given  also  to  the  supplying  of  mois¬ 
ture.  This  is  particularly  important, 
as  the  period  of  incubation  is  longer 
than  with  hens’  eggs. 

If  you  do  not  have  an  incubator,  it 
would  hardly  pay  you  to  buy  one  for 
your  goose  eggs  alone.  Why  not  go  to 
one  of  your  neighbors  who  has  an  incu¬ 
bator  and  make  a  business  arrangement 
for  the  incubating  of  your  goose  eggs 
on  a  custom-hatching  basis?  The  fair 
charge  in  this  case  would  be  for  you 
to  pay  him  6c  for  each  egg  put  into  his 
incubator  and  5c  additional  for  each 
gosling  which  hatches  and  lives  for  a 
period  of  24  hours.  In  return  for  this 
charge,  the  man  who  runs  the  incubator 
is  to  give  his  best  attention.  He  is 
paid  for  his  trouble  and  the  cost  of 
operating  the  machine  and  the  5c  for 
each  gosling  which  he  hatches  success¬ 
fully  is  an  additional  bonus  to  induce 
him  to  give  his  best  efforts  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

If  you  have  no  immediate  neighbor, 
a  small  advertisement  in  _  the  local 
weekly  newspaper  should  bring  you  in 
touch  with  someone  within  reasonable 
distance  of  your  home. 


Caring  For  the  Winter  Layers. — As 
the  birds  have  been  accustomed  to  open 
air  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that 
proper  ventilation  be  given.  Care 
should  be  taken  fo  keep  the  front  of  the 
house  open.  Green  feed  should  be  in 
no  way  restricted.  It  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
during  the  winter  period  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 


Thousands  of  De  Laval 
Separator  Users  Have 
Received  20  to  30  Years  of 
Efficient  Service. 

As  a  result  of  the  Oldest 
De  Laval  Separator  contest  in 
which  it  was  announced  $25 
would  be  given  to  the  owner  of 
the  oldest  De  Laval  in  each  state, 
thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received,  which  prove  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt  that  20  to  30 
years  of  satisfactory  service  from 
a  De  Laval  Separator  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  with  reasonable  care, 
to  be  expected. 

$2S  for  the  Oldest  De  Laval 

This  contest  will  be  open  until 
April  7th  and  other  users  of  Old 
De  Lavals  who  have  not  entered 
the  contest,  still  have  time  to  do 
so.  Simply  write  us,  giving  the 
date  of  purchase,  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  serial  number,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  its  service.  Even 
though  your  De  Laval  may  not 
be  as  old  as  some  mentioned  here, 
enter  it  anyway,  as  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  contest 
covers  every  state;  and  in  some 
sections  separators  have  not  been 
used  so  long  as  in  others.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  May  I  st. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  from  old  De  Laval 
users,  which  are  typical; 

30  Years 

“Our  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur¬ 
chased  July  I2lh,  1893.  It  has  taken 
care  of  all  the  milk  produced  on  this 
farm  from  1893  until  November,  1917, 
and  we  were  milking  over  30  cows  at 
times.  Since  November,  1917,  I  have 
shipped  the  whole  milk.  ■  The  last  time 
I  tested  the  skim-milk  it  showed  2/100 
of  1  %  fat.” — Henry  Petersen. 


29  Years 

"I  have  a  De  Laval  Separator  bought 
in  May  or  June,  1894,  which  has  been 
run  twice  each  day  ever  since,  but  one 
day.  It  has  many  a  day  separated 
2,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  is  still  in  first- 
class  condition.” — Fred  G.  Palmer. 

20  Years 

“We  have  a  De  Laval  Separator 
that  we  bought  in  the  fall  of  1903.  It 
has  been  used  twice  a  day  nearly  every 
day,  separating  on  an  average  of 
83,579  lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and  is 
still  in  good  repair  and  doing  its  work 
well.  The  last  time  that  the  skim- 
milk  was  tested  by  the  testing  associa¬ 
tion  it  was  skimming  to  1/100  of  1% 
fat.  If  this  separator  ever  wears  out 
we  shall  want  another  De  Laval." — 
A.  B.  and  J.  M.  Bicknell. 

22  Years 

“I  purchased  my  De  Laval  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1901,  and  it  is  still  in  very 
good  working  condition.  My  neighbor 
has  worn  out  two  other  makes  already 
and  has  the  third.  Mine  still  skims 
cleaner  than  his  and  1  hope  to  use  it 
about  ten  years  yet.  It  is  not  to  be 
worn  out.” — George  P.  Leibold. 

25  Years 

“My  De  Laval  Separator  was  bought 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  We  have  used 
no  other.  This  summer  we  had  our 
skim-milk  tested  at  the  creamery  and 

it  tested  2/100  of  1%.  It  will  be 
good  for  years  yet.” — Mrs.  Tena 
Larson. 

24  Years 

“My  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1899  and  has  been  in  service 
every  year.  This  machine  has  sepa¬ 
rated  about  18,000  gallons  of  milk  an¬ 
nually.  It  has  given  me  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  and  skims  cold  milk  perfectly.  My 
sister  purchased  a  new  De  Laval  last 
spring  and  has  saved  nearly  enough  to 
buy  a  good  milch  cow.” — Emil  S. 
Shubert. 

F our  to  Five  Times*  More  Use 

Evidence  such  as  this  from 
thousands  of  users  proves  that  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  four  to 
five  times  as  long  as  the  average 
separator,  and  do  better  work 
the  time.  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  separator.  The  De  Laval 
you  buy  today  is  the  best  cream 
separator  ever  built.  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care  it  will  last  you  a 
lifetime,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year.  Sold  on  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  agent 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

16S  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Send 
for  free 
book 

“Molasses 
a  Feed” 


More  Milk 

Molasses  adds  materially  to  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration  fed  to  dairy  cows.  And 
that  means  the  cows  enjoy  their  food 
more  -  get  more  nourishment  out  of  it  — 
and  that  results  naturally  in  more  milk. 
And  for  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  molasses 
is  just  as  palatable,  just  as  valuable.  The 
price  of  good  molasses  is  very  low  now. 

J.  S.  Biesecker 

Established  1889 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  Street,  New  York 


GLOBE  Silo 

cheapest  per  ton  capacity 

More  silage  can  be 
stored  in  a  GLOBE 
Silo  with  the  patented 
GLOBE  extension  roof, 
per  diameter  and  height, 
than  any  other  similar 
sise  silo.  Adjustable  door¬ 
frames  and  patent  lock¬ 
ing  doors  that  prevent 
spoilage,  door  fasteners 
that  become  rungs  of  the 
laddi>r,  adjustable  hoops 
that  correct  swelling  or 
shrinking,  are  exclusive 
features  only  found  in 
GLOBE  Silo. 

Only  carefully  inspected 
Canadian  s  p  r  u  c  e  and 
Oregon  fir  an?  used.  Metal 
parts  are  made  of  finest  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron.  Rugged,  perfect  service  is 
assured  in  a  GLOpE  Silo. 

Prices :  ,$3.00  i)er  ton  capacity  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Write  TO-D.AV  for  cata¬ 
log  and  agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  105,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

^ ***•"'*'&  bow  you  can  save 
Truck  or  Road 


money  on 
Wagons,  also 
any  r  u  n  n  i  n  g 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  ClmSt.,UtiuicyJU. 


or  wood  wheels  to  fit 


>  SWEET  tn 

Clover 

X.  P  and  hlgr  seed  KuU 

#  £85  Bu. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM 

Unhalted.  Have  bis  stock  hi^b* 
est  quality  scaribed  hulled  seed 
at  Special  Money -Saving  Price*. 
We  »peciali/,e  on  Grass  anti  Field 
Seeds  ami  quote  ibeni  au  Special 
Bargain  Prices .  Write  today  fof 
FHKE  SAMFLES,^->etial  price* 

•nd  big:  seed  guide.  A lUFKKU 

- FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Ratented 

Door  Front 
Ladder 


No  Other  Silo  Like  It 

Silos  may  look  alike  from  the  rear,  but  a 
Unadilla  Silo  has  its  unusual  character  on 
its  front.  To  judge  a  man,  you  “look  him  in  the 
face”.  Judge  silos  the  same  way. 

Silos  are  made  to  use,  twice  a  day,  for  6  or  7  months.  Climb¬ 
ing  in  and  getting  out  is  a  chore — but  not  with  a  Unadilla. 
An  ever-ready,  safety  ladder  formed  by^the  door-front  ladder 
makes  it  easy  and  safe.  Here,  too,  you  tighten  or  loosen 
hoops  when  necessary~and  preserve  the  life  of  the  silo. 

In  a  Unadilla  you  push  silage  out  at  the  door  level,  because 
these  doors  can’t  stick  or  freeze  tight.  Silage  is  removed  on 
a  level  and  not  pitched  overhead.  You  don’t  jump  into  a 
Unadilla,  you  step  into  it. 

There  is  no  other  silo  like  Unadilla  in  convenience,  safety 
and  labor  saving  that  its  front  affords. 

Send  for  the  big,  new  catalog  illustrating  all  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


He  Always  Told  The  Truth 

The  Deacon  Sold  the  Dominie  a  Cow,  But — ! 


The  Rev.  Winfield  By  C.  F. 

Babington  Kelsey 
had  just  located  his  family  in  a  new 
parish.  At  the  rear  of  the  manse  was 
a  small  barn  and  a  beautiful  little 
stretch  of  pasture  land.  He  was  happy 
indeed  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  country 
air  again  after  having  spent  ten  years 
in  the  city.  “If  I  had  a  cow  to  crop 
some  of  the  grass  that  is  going  to 
waste  in  that  pasture  it  would  give  me 
a  little  exercise  in  caring  for  her,  and 
would  afford  my  family  all  the  milk, 
butter  and  cottage  cheese  that  they 
could  consume,”  thought  the  minister. 

That  very  afternoon  he  started  out 
to  purchase  a  milk  producer.  Meeting 
a  farmer  on  the  road,  he  asked  if  he 
knew  where  he  could  buy  a  good  cow. 
“Be  you  the  new  minister?”  queried 
the  farmer.  “I  am,”  answered  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelsey.  “Wal,  then,  that  man  who 
lives  in  yonder  yellow  house  always 
has  cows  for  sale  or  trade.”  Thanking 
the  man,  the  prospective  buyer  went  on 


ROGERS  “Is  this  cow  a  good 

one?”  inquired  the 
prospective  buyer  as  he  pointed  to 
a  big,  square,  typey,  white  individual. 
A  lump  began  to  rise  in  the  milker’s 
throat.  Maybe  this  man  wasn’t  as  big 
a  fool  as  he  tries  to  make  out.  He  had 
spotted  the  best  cow  in  the  herd  the  very 
first  thing.  That’s  isn’t  a  cow  that  you 
would  want;  I  couldn’t  conscientiously 
sell  you  that  cow,”  answered  the  owner. 
When  the  farmer  finished  milking  the 
cow,  he  appeared  to  walk  aimlessly 
down'  the  alley  mentioning  the  good 
points  of  one  cow  after  another,  v/hile 
all  the  time  he  was  moving  as  fast  as 
possible  toward  the  cow  which  he 
wished  most  to  sell.  As  he  reached  the 
third  animal  from  the  end  of  the  row, 
he  stopped  and  remarked,  “There  is  a 
cow  that  I  would  sell  easy.” 

The  eye  of  the  would-be  purchaser 
rested  on  the  little  black  cow  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction.  Because  of  her  sleek, 
slippery  condition,  she  did  not  appear 


For  More  Protection 

Craine  3- Wall  Silos  offer  more  protection  to  your  silage;  greater 
protection  for  your  silo  investment. 

With  their  giant  strength  is  combined  a  handsome,  smooth, 
upright  exterior  that  is  unmarred 
by  bothersome  hoops  and  ugly 
lugs. 

Three  walls  reinforce  every 
square  inch  of  surface  against 
tremendous  strain  of  tons  of 
weight  inside  and  violent  weather 
from  without. 

Men  who  know  silos  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  others  or  through 
investigation  choose  Craine 
Triple-Wall  Silos. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old 
stave,  iron-hooped  silo 
into  a  permanent,  beauti¬ 
ful  Craine  3 -Wall  struc¬ 
ture  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  one. 


Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Early  orders 
earn  extra  discount. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  120.  riorwich.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  BUY  OR  SELL,  S  tulri 

of  American  Agriculturist.  A  single  advertisement  reaches  over  120,000  farm  folks. 


“All  I  told  you,”  said  the  Deacon,  “was  that  her  mouth  was  just  as 
good  as  mine,  and  that  was  the  truth,  ’cause  I  haven’t  got 

a  tooth  in  my  head” 


his  way,  “Come,  Tips,”  commanded 
the  farmer  as  his  big  black  was  a  little' 
slow  in  getting  under  motion,  “ef  Dea¬ 
con  Bartley  trims  his  own  preacher  es 
bad  es  he  skinned  me  on  our  last  trade, 
I  shouldn’t  wonder  but  what  folks  will 
be  lookin’  for  another  preacher  before 
fall,”  chuckled  the  farmer. 

Deacon  Bartley’s  big,  powerful  hands 
were  extracting  two  large  streams  of 
milk  from  one  of  his  best  producers  as 
a  small,  neat-looking  man  walked  down 
the  alley  behind  the  cattle.  “Can  you 
tell  me  who  has  a  good  cow  for  sale?” 
he  asked  of  the  tall,  thin  man  on  the 
milk  stool.  “Amos  Bartley  has  got 
good  cows.  He  don’t  keep  any  other 
kind,  and  anything  or  everything  he 
has  in  the  barn  is  for  sale  or  trade.” 
“Who  is  Mr.  Bartley,”  asked  the  little 
man.  “I  am  Amos  Bartley,”  replied 
the  milker.  “Now  you  just  go  ahead, 
pick  out  any  cow  that  suits  you,  ask 
any  questions  you  care  to  about  her, 
and  I  will  promise  to  answer  them 
truthfully.” 

In  fairness  to  the  Deacon,  let  it  be 
said  that  he  supported  his  family  well, 
helped  his  neighbors  when  they  were  in 
trouble,  intended  to  go  to  church  regu¬ 
larly,  prayed  with  fervent  devotion  at 
the  prayer  meetings  and  had  a  splendid 
Christian  character.  But,  like  all  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Deacon  Bartley  had  a 
weakness,  a  time  when  the  lower, 
worldly  man  conquered  the  higher, 
spiritual  man,  and  that  one  time  was 
when  a  cow  deal  was  on.  The  man 
knew  his  weakness,  but  always  tried  to 
soothe  his  conscience  by  repeating  to 
himself  the  fact  that  he  always  told 
the  truth.  However,  he  never  could 
bring  himself  to  say  that  he  told  all 
the  truth. 

When  Deacon  Bartley  was  not  cow¬ 
trading,  his  countenance  was  kind, 
meek,  and  pious,  but  when  the  winds 
of  barter  were  in  the  air  his  gray-blue 
eyes  assumed  a  keen,  steel-like  glance 
and  his  mouth  curled  in  a  half  leer  and 
a  half  smile  which  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  country-side  as  Deacon  Bart¬ 
ley’s  smirk. 


like  a  thirteen-year-old,  and  her  large, 
meaty  udder  evidenced  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  the  estimation  of  the  min¬ 
ister.  “How  much  does  she  give?” 
asked  the  preacher.  “Right  to-day  she 
gives  more  milk  than  any  cow  in  this 
end  of  the  row,”  responded  the  owner. 
“Has  she  any  teeth?”  was  the  next 
question.  “She’s  got  more  teeth  than 
I  have,”  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 
“Does  she  kick  when  she  is  milked?” 
asked  the  minister.  “No,  she  does  not 
kick  when  she  is  milked,”  answered  the 
farmer.  “Would  she  make  a  good 
family  cow?”  was  the  last  question. 
“With  that  good  cow  in  his  possession 
a  man  would  be  sure  to  have  peace  in 
the  home.  If  you  want  that  cow  for 
(Deacon  Bartley  now  looked  indescrib¬ 
ably  wise)  fifty  dollars  she  is  yfiurs.” 
The  minister  pulled  out  five  ten-spots, 
borrowed  a  rope  and  led  his  prize 
home. 

“You’ve  been  cow  tradin’;  that  self- 
satisfied  smirk  gives  you  dead  away,” 
demanded  Mrs.  Bartley  that  evening 
at  the  supper  table.  “Yes,  I  sold  a  cow 
that  I’d  been  trying  to  dispose  of  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and,  by  th'e  way, 
Carlotta,  we’ve  got  to  get  out  to  church 
Sunday;  Brother  Bowers  tells  me  that 
the  new  Elder  is  the  Godliest  man  who 
ever  stood  in  our  pulpit.  To  think  of 
them  getting  such  a  preacher  as  that 
without  a  word  of  counsel  from  me  is 
unbelievable.” 

Two  evenings  after  the  deal,  the  min¬ 
ister,  rope  in  hand,  entered  the  stable. 
In  an  angry  voice  he  shouted;  “You 
said  that  cow  was  a  big  milker,  had  a 
good  mouth,  was  a  non-kicker,  and 
would  make  an  ideal  “family  cow!” 
Deacon  Bartley’s  face  was  so  meek,  so 
kind,  that  the  speaker  felt  almost  sorry 
for  the  man  as  the  latter  began  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  in  a  mild,  passionless 
voice.  “I  didn’t  say  the  cow  was  a  big 
milker;  I  said  that  she  gave  more  milk 
yesterday  than  any  cow  in  this  end  of 
the  row.  All  the  other  cows  in  this  end 
of  the  row  are  dry.” 

“I  said  that  she  had  more  teeth  than 
I’ve  got,  but  that  didn’t  meanA|Bi||i#iiise 
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had  a  good  mouth,  for  I  haven’t  a  tooth 
in  my  head.  You  asked  whether  she 
kicked  when  she  was  milked,  and  she 
doesn’t,  for  she’s  all  through  kicking 
then.  It’s  when  she  is  being  milked 
that  she  makes  things  lively.  I  didn’t 
say  that  she  was  an  ideal  cow,  but  I 
did  think  she  ought  to  keep  peace  be¬ 
cause,  where  there  is  nothing  worth 
quarreling  over,  thefe  is  usually  peace.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  little  man, 
“we  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  just  wish  to  say,  Deacon  Bartley, 
that  I  am  the  new  minister,  and  that 
next  Sunday  being  communion,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  all  the  deacons 
present.”  ' 

The  67th  Congress  and  the 
Farmer 

(Continued  from  page  241) 

provided  that  “  ‘butter’  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  food  product  usually 
known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or 
both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring 
niatter,  and  containing  not  less  than  80 
per  cent  by  weight  of  milk  fat,  all  toler¬ 
ances  having  been  allowed  for.” 

8.  The  Anti-filled  Milk  Act.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  struggles  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
federal  Anti-filled  Milk  Act.  This  act 
became  a  law  on  March  3,  but  no  prose¬ 
cutions  for  penalties  are  to  be  enforced 
for  any  violation  until  30  days  after  it 
became  a  law.  The  act  forbids  the 
manufacture  and  sale  within  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  shipment  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  milk  compounds  con¬ 
taining  as  an  ingredient  any  fat  other 
than  milk  fat. 

Reforming  Farm  Finance 

Farmers  resented  very  much  the  re¬ 
striction  of  farm  credit  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  year  of  the  Wilson  and  the  first 
year  of  the  Harding  administrations. 
They  thought  that  something  was 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
demanded  that  a  farmer  representative 

placed  upon  the  Board.  A  bill  was 
introduced  to  this  effect  and  became  a 
law.  The  President  then  appointed 
Milo  D.  Campbell  of  Coldwater,  Mich., 
to  this  position.  Mr.  Campbell  was  the 
President  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation  until  he  accepted 
the  appointment. 

Farmers  also  asked  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
farm  finance.  Many  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  Congress  finally  passed  a 
composite  credit  act.  This  act  does  not, 
however,  make  any  drastic  changes  in 
the  existing  credit  machinery  of  the 
country.  Its  purpose  was  rather  to 
loosen  up  at  the  top  the  flow  of  credit 
by  providing  a  wider  investment  mar¬ 
ket  for  agricultural  paper.  The  act  in 
brief  does  this: 

1.  It  makes  more  readily  available 
the  commercial  credit  facilities  of  the 
country  by  lengthening  the  rediscount 
privileges  on  agricultural  paper  to  say 
from  six  months  to  nine  months. 

2.  It  authorizes  the  formation  of  a 
new  sei;ies  of  agricultural  banking  cor¬ 
porations,  formed  with  private  capital 
whose  purpose  is  to  lend  money  ihainly 
to  grower’s  and  fatteners  of  live  stock. 

3.  It  extends  the  life  of  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  to  February  29, 
1924. 

4.  It  sets  up  twelve  regional  gov¬ 
ernmental  banks  attached  to  the  offices 
of  the  twelve  Federal  Farm  Land 
Banks.  These  banks,  known  as  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  banks,  are  authorized 
to  purchase  agricultural  paper  run¬ 
ning  from  six  months  to  three  years  in 
maturity  and  to  make  direct  loans  to 
agricultural  cooperative  marketing  as¬ 
sociations  on  the  security  of  warehouse 
receipts  or  bills  of  lading.  The  coop¬ 
erative  association  may  b^orrow  money 
lor  either  processing  or  the  storing  of 
commodities. 

Each  of  these  banks  is  to  start  with 
$5,000,000  capital. 

Bills  that  Failed 

Among  the  bills  that  farmers  want¬ 
ed  that  failed  to  pass  were: 

Measures  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  property  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.;  the  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill;  the 
Standard  Containers  Act ;  amendments 
lo  the  Transportation  Act  of  1921;  a 
bill  to  purchase  nitrate. 


Helps  Cows  Make  More  Milk 


Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  helps  cows  to  make  more  milk  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  a  variety  of  wholesome  body  building  grains, 

ample  sustenance  for  bodily  maintenance,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  draw  on  any  of  the 
protein  concentrates  for  their  physical  needs,  but  can  convert  ALL  of  the  protein,  part  of  the 
ration  you  feed  them,  into  milk. 

It’s  sweet  —  cows  like  it — theyjeat  it  with  relish  and  it  keeps  their  appetite  keen — they  don’t 
get  “off  their  feed.”  It  keeps  them  healthy  —  full  of  vim,  vigor  and  vitality-—  that’s  why 

SUGARED 

SCmiMACHER  FEED 

Is  Noted  for  Its  LONG  TIME  Milk  Production 

The  World’s  Greatest  Carbohydrate  Ration— it  is  comi^sed  of  Wheat,  Oats, 
Com  and  Barley,  combined  with  Oil  Meal  and  Salt.  This  mixture  is  properly 
balanced,  kiln  dried  and  made  sweet  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  amount  of 
dried  Cane  Molasses.  Feed  it  with  any  protein  concentrate  you  prefer  and  no¬ 
tice  how  quickly  the  general  health  condition  of  your  herd  will  improve  and 
milk  yields  increase.  Sugared  Schumacher  will  prove  its  right  to  the  name  of 
an  udder  feed— the  milk  pail  tells  the  tale.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

1651  Railway '  Excbuige  6Mg. 
Address 

Chicago,  U.S.A* 


The  Quaker  Qale  C>inpai\y 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Pure  Bred  and  High  Grade 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

AND 

Registered  Berkshire  Brood  Sow* 
March  20th  at  Noon 

Head  sire  Albamont  Excelsior, 
rich  in  May  Rose,  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Gov.  Chene;  grandson 
of  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl.  Good 
enough  to  sire  a  large  herd.  Also 
a  son  of  the  above  blended  nicely 
with  the  Valentines. 

Two  granddaughters  of  Valen¬ 
tine  III.  Many  other  good  Guern¬ 
seys.  12  Registered  Berkshire 
Brood  Sows,  Superior,  Epochal, 
Premier  and  Matchless  breeding, 
some  with  their  litters. 

Sale — March  20th  at  Noon.  Taxis  meet  all 
trains  and  luncheon  served  on  the  grounds. 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS 
New  Hamburg,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


1  have  100  fresh  cows 

and  springers  due  to  freshen  in  the  next 
two  months.  They  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  in  N.  Y.  State,  black  and  white  and 
red  and  white  and  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  1  will  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  the 
critical  buyer  that  cannot  find  what  he 
wants  elsewhere.  If  you  want  the  best,  I 
want  your  business.  Don’t  write  for 
prices,  but  wire  when  you  will  come. 

F.  L.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

Two  carloads  of  fancy,  large  grade  Hol- 
steins  that  are  just  fresh  or  due  to  freshen 
soon. 

60  cows  that  are  bred  to  freshen  during 
February,  March  and  April.  All  young, 
large  and  heavy  producers. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telepbon*  1476  OOSTLANS,  S.  T. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
VVell  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McSRAW  New  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Cfaazy,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  Cs.  VIEWMONI  FARM,  HAINVILLE,  PA. 

Now  ready,  choice  fall  piaa  from  School  Maater  Callaway  Edd  and 
Wildwood  blood  llnea.  Palre  not  related.  Good  enoaeh  to  ahlc 
anywhere  G.  O.  D. 

DUr*  nilDDr'C _  From  prize-winning  herd.  Pre- 

REiVI.  LrUfvV/vO  mluiue  from  10  fairs  fall  1922. 

Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON,  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

and  O.  I.  C.  Big  Type  Grand 
Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE.  Newville.  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

$10  each,  prepaid. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Laraeat  herd  In  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING _ Box  ID _  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 

nrriCTBDfn  Air  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIOS. 
KCblDlLtVljll  U.  1.  L.  E.  P.BOGEB8,  WATVILIR,  S.  T. 


IF  YOU  SAY: 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  the /Imerican 
Agriculturist  ”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers,  you'  will  benefit 
by  our  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  by  any 
subscriber  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  if  the  article  pur¬ 
chased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

No  trouble,  that.  And  you  insure 
yourself  from  trouble. 


Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  through  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  both  near  and  far. 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Amazing  Discovery  Keeps  Hens 
and  Chicks  Free  From 
All  Vermin 


Few  Drops  in  Drinking  Water  Does 
It  —  No  Dusting,  Spraying 
Or  Greasing 

Sickly,  lice-ln- 
fested  Hens  can¬ 
not  lay  or  have 
good  hatches.  Ver¬ 
min  sap  the  very 
life  and  strength 
of  hens  and  baby 

Lice,  Mites,  Ticks  and 
other  pests  positively 
will  not  stay  on  fowls 
where  Imperial  Lice 
and  Mite  Remedy  is 
used  occasionally  in 
drinking  water.  Guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  aiTect 
eggs  or  flesh  of  fowls  in  any  way.  Also  a  splendid 
tonic  and  blood  purifier.  Costs  but  a  trine,  on 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

White  Diarrhea  Remedy  Free 

At  last  a  sure  treatment  for  this  dread  disease. 
No  muss.  -No  fuss.  Comes  in  condensed  tablet  form  to 
be  dropped  occasionally  in  chicks'  drinking  water.  Raise 
every  chick  hatched.  Economical  to  use.  Be  prepared, 
'fiiese  remedies  should  always  be  on  hand. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  your  name  and  address 
to  Imperial  Laboratories,  Dept.  3580,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
for  one  regular,  full  size  $1.00  bottle  of  Imperial  Lice 
and  Mite  Remedy  (double  strength),  and  they  will  In¬ 
clude  free  of  cost,  a  regular  $1.00  box  of  Imperial  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  few 
cents  postage  on  arrival.  Your  $1-00  refunded  any  time 
in  30  days  If  not  satisfied- 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Bates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  ‘T  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


:The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sellz^j 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTBY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 


SEEDS  AND  NUBSEBY  STOCKS 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  :  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WANTED — Several  hundred  dozen  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  also  several  tubs  of  best 
creamery  butter  per  week  directly  from 
farmer.  Quote  lowest  price.  R.  ERICKSON, 
Box  115,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T 


TUBKEYS 


TURKEYS — 100  pure  bred  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland  Toms,  large  husky  fellows,  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Booking  orders  for  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms — with  size  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  White 
Hoiland.  Write,  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS — 3  large  Bronze  toms,  $15  each  ; 
two  Reds,  $33 ;  Cornish  and  game  Cockles, 
and  eggs.  WALTER  CLARK,  Freeport,  O. 


CATTLE 


ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


BAW  EUBS  AND  TBAPPEBY 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED  FOR  COATS. 
High  prices  paid.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


BEES 


BERRY,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS  —  Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest, 
largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties  ;  raspberry,  biackberry,  dewberry,  logan¬ 
berry,  gooseberry,  currant,  grape  plants; 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage, 
mint  roots ;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery’, 
tomato,  sweet  potato,  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  egg 
plant,  pepper,  parsley  plants ;  hollyhock,  gal- 
lardia,  delphinium,  canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
poppy,  sweet  william,  phlox  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants ;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snap- 
jiragon,  verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia, 
geranium,  and  other  annual  flower  plants  • 
dahlia,  canua,  gladiolus,  peony,  iris  bulbs ; 
roses,  shrubs.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  D. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Muskmelon  Seed,  Benders’  Su- 
prise ;  selected  from  first-class  Melons,  by 
grower  30  years’  experience,  market  gardener, 
not  a  seed  dealer  ;  $5  per  pound.  Cash  with 
order.  A.  J.  GLANISTER,  R.  D.  34.  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


PURE-WHITE  BOCKY  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTE,  quality  egg-bred  S.  C.  Ancona,  cor¬ 
rect  colored  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Courte¬ 
ous  service.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 


LONG’S  STURDY  CHICKS — lOc.  up.  Reds, 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed  Chicks.  Pre¬ 
paid  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  bred  for  color  and  egg  production, 
shipped  on  approval,  write,  H.  M.  PIERCE, 
R.  3.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS  from  prize  winning,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  stock,  prices  reasonable.  SILAS  HUNT, 
Penn  Y'an,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  COCKERELS,  BARRONS,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn,  300  egg  strain,  $3  each.  Rush 
order.  Supply  limited.  VIRGINIA  WALTER, 
Fisher,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Pa. 


TORMOHLEN  FAMOUS  EVERLAY  Leghorn 
Cockerels  ;  eggs  for  hatching ;  day-old  chicks. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


MONEY  SAVED  —  Free  feed.  Low  prices. 
Baby  chicks.  Eggs,  brooders.  Supplies. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES- 
EGGS,  $2  per  15,  from  extra  selected  stock. 
J.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  of 
highest  quality.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
HILLSDALE  FARM,  Glover,  Vt. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  from  pure  bred.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  15.  FRED 
STRATTON,  R.  D.  2,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDATION  TRIO  OF  REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS.  Two_  six  year  old  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  Itchen  Daisys  May  King  of  Langwater 
and  a  62%  per  cent  two-year  old  Ultra  May 
King  bull.  Accredited  Herd.  Price,  $525. 
A  rare  opportunity.  ALFADALE  FARM, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS,  entire  herd  including  sire. 
Records  up  to  662.5  lbs.  milk;  27.74  lbs.  but¬ 
ter.  Head  fully  accredited.  Never  had  a 
reactor.  All  my  own  breeding.  C.  D.  HESS, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  young  Holstein  cows. 
Coming  fresh.  Reasonable  price  if  sold  im¬ 
mediately.  BRUCE  LEWIS,  Box  31.  New 
Milford,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS.  Bargain.  Two 
good  young  bulls  $50  each.  Pine  17-months 
old  heifer,  $125.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WELL-BRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF.  Reg¬ 
istered,  transferred  and  crated  for  first  check 
for  $50.  CLAUDE  REYNOLDS,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8  pure  bred  Holstein  Heifers. 
Five  weeks  to  four  months.  Tuberculin 
tested,  $60  each.  A.  L.  MOATS,  Jamestown, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  bull 
Two  years  old.  May  Rose  strain.  B.  P 
HADSALL,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Hereford  cattle 
both  sexes.  CASE  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls 
N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED  POX  HOUNDS  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Beagles,  any  age.  Alsa  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andotte  eggs  from  first  prize  winners,  $2  per 
15  or  $8  per  100.  D.  C.  KALTREIDBR,  Heo 
Lion,  Pa. 


POX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS. 
Get  your  pup  now  and  be  ready  for  another 
Pall.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod, 
N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  Sables, 
whites,  grown  collies,  bred  sows,  leghorn  hens. 
EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES,  beautiful  females,  sable  and  tri¬ 
color.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10 ;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1 :  10  lbs.,  $1.75 ;  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N;  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  Delaine  ewes ; 
two  to  four  years  old  ;  bred  to  lamb  first  of 
May.  Also  carload  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes. 
CHAS.  W.  BIRGE,  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 


SLOW,  soft  heat  incubator  and  brooder  for 
sale  or  would  exchange  for  hens  or  pullets. 
GLENN  HARDY,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


POSITION  AS  HOUSEKEEPER  by  middle 
aged,  refined  woman.  No  family ;  thorough 
housekeeper ;  take  full  charge ;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  102,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  by  middle  aged, 
refined  woman.  No  family.  Thorough  house¬ 
keeper,  take  full  charge.  Best  references. 
Box  102,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED  position  as  superintendent  of 
large  farm  by  college  graduate,  experienced  in 
crops,  pure  bred  stock,  fruit  and  handling 
men.  Only  good  position  considered.  A.  W. 
BENNER,  Busklrk,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  22  wishes  position  on  small 
farm  for  3  months,  beginning  April  1,  will 
work  for  small  wages  and  board.  A.  CALLE- 
SON,  10456  Lefferts  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  governess  in  West 
Virginia,  Fayette  County.  State  salary  first 
letter.  Christian  girl.  AULTIE  FOX,  Gate- 
wood,  W.  Va. 


BOY :  Wants  position  on  general  farm. 
Experienced.  Age  15%.  Agricultural  High 
School  student.  JACK  LIND,  465  East  172nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  desired — house  provided.  Apply, 
“G.  Y.”  P.  O.  Box  822,  City  Hall  Station, 
New  York  City.  . 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled  ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular  ;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties  named, 
twenty  cents  each,  double  hollyhock  seed, 
choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten  cents. 
J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHEAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER¬ 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants, 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
AND  GOLD  COIN;  First  Prize  State  Fair 
1922.  Selected  stock.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Superior  Strain,  Short  Stemmed 
Home  Grown  Danish  Cabbage  Seed.  From 
Selected  Heads.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN.  Red  flint  took  first  premium. 
County  and  State,  show  good  quality.  WM. 
C.  ROTH,  R.  2.  Kunkletown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Selected  seed  corn,  variety, 
Angel  of  Midnight,  price,  $2.50  per  bu.  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


STERLING,  Best  Blue  Sprout  Potato  Certi¬ 
fied,  320  bushels  per  acre,  $1.20  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
QUADE  BRO’S.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Choice  stocky 
plants  at  fair  prices,  catalog  free.  H.  H. 
BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


400  BUSHELS  OP  PROLIFIC  (Silvermine 
type)  Oats  at  Farmers’  prices.  OWNLAND 
FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  Goose  eggs, 
40  cents  each,  postpaid.  CHAS.  D.  PAXTON, 
Rt.  No.  5.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  QUALITY  S.  C.  ANCONA  eggs  or 
chicks,  write,  C.  V.  McMAHON,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. — Folder  Free. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  Muscovy  Ducks. 
Drakes  $4.  Trios  $10.  M.  V.  CALDWELL, 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  yearling  Duroc 
Boar.  Sired  by  R.  W.  Sissors,  Dane-King’s 
lady  of  P.  C.  3rd.  Weight  about  200  lbs. 
First  check  for  $35  takes  him  with  papers. 
CLERMONT'  J.  JACKSON,  R.  3.  Marcellus, 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  P0LAN6-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars ;  collies, 
beagles.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White 
Swine.  All  ages,  write  your  wants.  ORCHARD 
SLOPE  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  fruit,  general 
farm,  Christian,  no  smoking,  pleasant  dis¬ 
position,  good  home  and  wages.  DEANE 
LIGHTFOOTE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  elderly  man  or  boy  around 
16,  to  help  on  farm,  good  home.  FLOYD  S. 
PULTZ,  No.  2.  R.  F.  D.  Ghent,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  Dairy  Farm, 
good  pay  and  steady  work.  VICTOR  LIEB, 
Box  79.  W.  Danby,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Good  water-power  feed  mill, 
buckwheat  flour  outfit,  planing  and  sawing 
mill,  with  23  acres  of  land,  good  house  and 
barn  on  State  Road,  one  mile  to  school  and 
railroad,  splendid  opportunity  for  right  man ; 
price  $6,000.  Write,  F.  A.  ANNIS,  Brookton, 
N.  Y. 


SONG  HITS— This  is  my  cry  for  extra 
dry :  The  men  that  follow  behind 
Price  10  centts.  Agents  wanted.  JESbJi. 
MATHIS,  Leeds  Point,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS — $3 
each  ;  Drakes,  $3.50.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J. 


SILVER  CAMPINES,  wonder  bird.  Eggs, 
chicks.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland, 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Isllp,  N.  Y. 

rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs. 

Reasonable.  MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  BDGHWOO 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Good  neat  woman  to  keep  house, 
must  be  good  cook,  two  girls  6  and  8  years 
and  myself  in  family.  Good  wages,  and  a 
splendid  home  for  the  right  party.  Inquire  at 
once.  W.  E.  DAVIS,  Java  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — American  girl,  ige  22  to  35,  to 
keep  house  for  mother  and  son  in  country, 
house  electrically  equipped.  Box  127,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money^s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


PRINTING — -Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire.  _ 

ONE  CHICK  BROODER — 240  capacity  I 
One  4  section  oat  sprouter.  Both  for  $20. 
WILLIAM  T.  HERWICK,  Falconer,  N.  V. 


WANTED  AGENTS  to  introduce  Honeys^e, 
with  free  samples.  Address,  E.  BEN  KNIGHii 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SACRIFICE  FOR  CASH — Fairbanks  Power. 
100  light,  32  volt.  Electric  Plant.  Good  con¬ 
dition,  used  3  years.  Replaced  by  Hydro- 
Electric.  '$250.  KELLY  BROS,  Halcottsville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE,  5x7  Carrsasa 
anastigmat  lens,  first  class,  value  $75,  for 
phonogi’aph  of  equal  value,  write.  SEWARD 
WILLIAMS,  Martville  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


for  sale— Recleaned,  Cornell,  Cornewell 
seed  oats.  Also  American,  banner,  Cornell 
inspected.  Send  for  sample.  WALTER  JUNE, 
Theresa,  N.  Y.  ' 


latest  style  SANITARY  JUILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


FERRET  OUT  THOSE  RATS,  we  have 
white  or  brown,  either  sex,  also  bred  females, 
list  free.  .).  E.  YOUNGER,  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio. 


SAP  PAN  FOR  SALE — used  one  season, 
9  ft.  X  6  ft.  Price  ($12)  twelve  dollars. 
Inquire  of  A.  P.  STOWALL,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  OFFICE — 12x18  Golding  Job¬ 
ber,  30-ineh  paper  cutter ;  85  cases  of  body 
and  job  type.  GEO.  COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Family  Russian  sleigh,  spring 
mounted.  Cost  $400.  Like  new.  Sell  for 
$60.  SCHALLER,  Route  4,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — South  Bend  gang  plow.  Two 
bottoms.  Good  condition.  Very  cheap.  A. 
H.  HAVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS,  mixed  varieties ;  fifteen  bulbs  for 
$1.  Postage  extra.  B.  B.  VOSBURG,  230 
Lack.  Ave.,  Dupont,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Empty  fe;ed  bags  ;  burlap  and 
cotton.  Box  75,  Greenlawn,  N,  Y.  JOHN 
MORTON,  Huntington  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  Truck  and  Dairy  Farm 
along  brick  road ;  close  to  good  markets ; 
over  $1,000  worth  of  stock  and  machinery 
Included ;  buildings  worth  price ;  asked  $9,- 
000,  terms  to  suit ;  income  for  1  month  will 
make  yearly  payment ;  heat  and  light  plant ; 
spring  water  in  house.  W.  R.  FYE,  Salix, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE —  Extra  good  90-aere  farm  on 
macadam  road  in  central  New  York.  Good 
buildings  and  equipment.  Horses,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  tools,  crops,  etc.  Box  113,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  general  farm,  includ¬ 
ing  large  amount  of  timber,  amazing  bargain, 
write  for  my  offer  and  be  convinced.  Will 
trade  for  small  place.  Box  114  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


Ings  $11,000  :  cash  $2,000.  J.  D.  GRIMES, 
FOR  SALE — 105  acres,  located  naile  to 
market,  on  Canandaigua  outlet ;  barn  116 
X  35  ;  good  house,  cabbage  house,  other  build- 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS  NICELY  LOCATED.  Good 
water,  soil,  fruit  30  and  50  acres  respec¬ 
tively.  Buf  of  owner,  save  commission.  Box 
123,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New 
York  City. 


FARM  FOR* SALE — Dairy,  general  purpose. 
Ample  tillage ;  pasture ;  woodland,  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York,  bargain.  Box  1041,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


100  ACRES,  two  story,  eight  room  house, 
farm  buildings,  fruit,  twenty-five  acres  tim¬ 
ber  $2,500.  Part  cash.  Box  109,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


SIXTY  ACRE  FARM,  paved  road ;  good 
buildings  ;  furnace  ;  silo ;  stock  tools  ;■  hay, 
$4,300,  Chautauqua  County.  Box  110,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


60-ACRE  FARM;  paved  road,  good  build¬ 
ings,  furnace,  silo,  stock,  tools,  hay,  $4,300. 
Chautauqua  County.  Box  No.  110  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


farm  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 160  acres, 
four  miles  to  village,  horses,  cows,  chickens, 
tools :  latest  improvements.  CHARLES 

SCHRADER,  Route  1,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 196  acres,  highly  productive, 
good  buildings,  main  highway,  centralized 
school,  dairying  and  general  farming. 
DONALD  SIMONS,  Espyville,  Pa. 


WANTS  TO  WORK  FARM  ON  SHARES, 
25  cows  or  more,  between  Addison  and  El¬ 
mira  or  vicinity.  Box  107,  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


,  farms  for  sale — 31  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  lots  of  fruit ;  excellent  location  near 
State  Road.  Box  106,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


farm  for  sale — 42  acres,  near  good 
markets ;  price  reasonable,  new  house,  big 
P/chard.  Box  105,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 


for  sale— 114  acres,  two  houses ;  two 
barns,  fifteen  miles  to  Philadelphia,  $200 
per  acre.  Box  108,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  Dairy  Farm 
m  108  acres.  MARY  A.  FINCH,  Sidney  Cen- 
'•er,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  90  acres  near  Balti- 
hiore.  M.  C.  CORCORAN,  Glenarm,  Md. 


REAL  ESTATE 


2107  ACRE ;  stock,  grain,  grass,  timber 
farm  ;  1,000  acres,  rich  level  land ;  cultivated 
between  Richmond  and  Washington ;  8  miles 
level  road  to  station.  Good  residence,  large 
barns,  tenant  houses ;  17-mllllon  oak  and  pine, 
timber,  iarge,  tall,  smooth,  straight*  $62  acre 
worth  double.  LAFAYETTE  MANN.  123  N. 
8th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


,  OWNER  WILL  SELL  PRODUCTIVE  VIL¬ 
LAGE  FARM,  improved  road ;  Finger  Lake 
region,  near  city,  splendid  buildings ;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  American  Agriculturist. 
WM.  T.  HATCH,  R.  D.  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Niagara  County,  New  York, 
farm,  88  acres ;  35  fruit,  excellent  location, 
good  buildings.  Write  for  particulars.  Box 
117,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Dairy,  general  purpose, 
ample  tillage,  pasture,  woodland,  Renssealaer 
County,  New  York,  bargain.  Box  104,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  fertile  land, 
good  buildings,  cheap  for  cash,  good  loca¬ 
tion,  address  care  of  American  Agriculturist. 
F.  E.  CLARK,  R.  8,  Lockwood,  N,  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  fine  soil,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  two  spring  brooks,  fine 
market,  excellent  opportunity.  WILLIS 
STREETER,  Fulton,  New  York. 


TIMBER  LOT  FOR  SALE,  126  acres, 
about  4  miles  from  railroad,  mostly  all  upland, 
address  American  Agriculturist.  MR.  J.  D. 
TRUMBLE,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  A  FARM  of  200  acres, 
or  more,  near  a  lake,  send  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  S.  JOSEPH,  1015  White 
Place,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FORTY-SIX  ACRES  FOR  SALE — Build¬ 
ings,  sugar  bush,  alfalfa,  fruit,  good  water, 
drainage.  Box  A,  MAPLE  HILL  FARM, 
Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


140-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— One  of  the 
best  producing  farms  in  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  near 
the  best  of  markets.  G.  R.  DERR,  R.  D.  45, 
Greenville,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 117  acres,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  quarter  mile  from  State  Road,  good 
buildings.  STEVE  NOVOTNY,  Box  165, 
Portage,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 110  acfes,  cattle, 
horses,  farming,  tools,  never  failing  water. 
ROSCOE  BROOKER,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Chenango  Co. 


FOR  SALE — Greenlawn  station,  corner  lot, 
85  ft.  on  Broadway,  150  Central  Avenue ;  price, 
$1,000.  EDGAR  S.  SAMMIS,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I. 


FARM  FOR  SALE- — 198  acres,  13  cows, 
all  machinery,  good  location,  on  State  Road, 
CHARLES  PILARCZYK,  Taberg,  Oneida  Co.. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOB  SALE — 50  acres,  all  stock  and 
tools ;  excellent  location,  near  State  Road  and 
trolley  line.  M.  RAFFTESAETH,  Allegany, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  MINERAL  RIGHT  for  $25,000  ; 
20-acres  fertile  soil,  good  timber,  common 
buildings,  write,  J.  L.  PAYNE,  Abraham,  W. 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  productive 
land,  two  houses,  two  barns,  near  market. 
A.  B.  GROSVENOR,  Olyphant,  Lacka.  Co., 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 124  acres,  with  good  buildings, 
19  head  cattle  team  and  implements,  write 
WALTER  MEYER,  R.  3.  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  Farm  of  50  acres,  7  cows, 
flock  of  sheep,  renter  to  furnish  team  and 
tools.  MRS.  RUTHi  SCOTT,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well 
wooded ;  owner  ill,  unable  to  work ;  terms 
reasonable.  ORRIN  DEXTER,  Luzerne.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE— 97  acres;  $3,- 
500,  good  water  In  house,  barn  and  pasturp 
always.  W.  E.  BRAKEMAN,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  Farm  ;  126  acres ; 
5  miles  from  Albany,  new  house,  barns  first 
class.  MYRON  HUNGERFORD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 125  acres,  2%  miles 
from  town  ;  all  improvements,  with  or  without 
stock.  CHAS  W.  CHANDLER,  Athens,  Pa. 


FOB  SALE — 58-acre  fertile  farm,  half  mile 
to  cheese  factory,  school,  church,  and  store. 
JOHN  GALUSKA,  R.  1.  Cranesville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 128-acre  farm,  part  bottom, 
good  house,  fruit,  timber ;  price,  $28 ;  easy 
terms,  write,  J.  FRIESE,  Evans,  W.  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 119  acres,  good  land, 
on  macadam,  building  complete,  stores,  school, 
nearby.  C.  B.  BOICE,  Newfleld,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  166  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings  cheap,  some  timber,  terms.  HARRY 
SHERMAN,  R.  D.  2.  Richford,  N.  Y 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 26  acres,  good  water 
and  fruit,  4  miles  to  town.  MRS.  GEO. 
BUTLER,  R.  1,  Bain  Ridge,,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  $35,  and  best 
bargain  in  Western  New  York  for  price.  GEO. 
PEABODY,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 120  acres, 
team,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  hens,  large  woodlot, 
logs.  FLOYD  PERKINS,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 268  acres,  stock  and 
tools  if  desired ;  slightly  rolling  150  acres. 
WM.  H.  PERRY,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 175  acres,  40  cattle, 
near  railroad  and  high  school.  FRANK  S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Maple  Terrace,  Gentleman’s 
Country  Home ;  house  of  12  large  rooms ;  high 
ceilings;  bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  electric 
light  plant ;  furnace ;  two  large  barns  and 
other  buildings,  12  acres;  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  berries,  alfalfa.  One-half 
mile  from  village,  9  miles  from  Syracuse,  on 
New  York  State  Highway ;  price  $15,000. 
FRED  L.  WHITE,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  general  farm :  in¬ 
cluding  large  amount  of  timber ;  amazing 
bargain,  write  for  my  offer  and  be  convinced. 
Will  trade  for  small  place.  Box  114,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  and  summer  resort. 
Excellent  house  and  water  supply ;  orchard, 
sugar  bush  and  complete  equipment.  Box 
119,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  f^ew  York 
City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  good  loca¬ 
tion,  all  equipment,  cheap,  immediate  pos¬ 
session  ;  for  particulars  write  own^r,  ROBERT 
RYDER,  I  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Productive,  paying  sightly ; 
farm  on  Lake  Ontario ;  timber,  orchards, 
good  buildings  and  fences  ;  reasonable.  DANA 
P.  WALDRON,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


.  FARM  FOR  SALE — 31  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  lots  of  fruit,  excellent  location,  near 
State  Road.  Box  106,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 60  acres,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  good  land,  location  and  road 
near  railroad.  Box  116,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


CITY  FARM — 58  acres,  equipped,  good 
buildings,  orchard,  berries,  loam  soil,  woods, 
3  miles  city.  Box  115,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


190-ACRE  FARM  with  full  equipment;  4 
miles  to  Cornell  University.  For  price  and 
particulars,  write.  Box  121,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  FARM — 128  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings  ;  fertile  soil ;  spring  water ;  lots  of  fruit ; 
centralized  school,  tools ;  25  cows ;  $12,000. 
F.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Espyville,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 70  acres,  stock  and 
farm  implements.  If  interested  write  for 
particulars.  Box  118,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 75  acres,  on  State 
Road,  good  location  and  land.  On  good  eaSy 
terms.  Box  122,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 42  acres,  near  good 
markets ;  price  reasonable,  new  house ;  big 
orchard.  Box  105,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  New  York  City. 


FARM  WANTED  near  Stillwater  Village, 
Saratoga  Co.,  about  50  acres,  fully  equipped ; 
lowest  cash  price.  F.  E.  BALDWIN,  634 
West  153  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 98  acres,  part  improved,  rich 
soil,  near  station,  school,  church,  markets ; 
good  buildings,  fruit.  SCOTT  KELLER, 
Bowden,  W.  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 170  acres,  excellent 
location  on  State  road,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light.  EDWIN  HANNAY,  Westerlo, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  Poultry,  Truck  Farm, 
120  acres,  good  soil,  buildings,  woodlot,  mar¬ 
kets,,  improved  highway.  H.  L.  SEWARD, 
Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 104  acres ;  1  mile  from 
village ;  high  and  grammar  school  near ; 
$10,000.  MRS.  L.  D.  APPLIGATE,  R.  D.  2, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  farm,  nearly  level, 
productive,  plenty  fruit,  stone  house ;  easy 
terms  large  barn.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS, 
Creamery,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 104-acre  farm,  15  head, 
team,  tools  and  crops  all  included  for  $6,600. 
Box  112,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New 
York  City. 


90-ACRE  FARM  under  good  cultivation, 
good  buildings,  well  watered,  near  good 
schools ;  price  $4,000.  C.  A.  HITES,  Town- 
ville.  Pa. 


TO  BUY  CHICKEN  FARM  OR  HOUSE 
within  25  miles  of  Utica  ;  state  description  and 
price.  R.  HORIGAN,  802  McVean  St.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 110  acres,  all  equipped ; 
1%  miles  from  milk  station,  trolley.  State 
Road.  LYNN  WEEKS,  R.  D.  2,  Hartwick, 
N.  Y. 


56  ACRES  ON  CAR  LINE,  10  minutes  to 
Conneaut  Lake  Resort ;  $5,000.  Terms.  Box 
120,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New 
YORK  CITY. 


FOR  SALE — Spring  Brook  Farm,  223  acres, 
excellent  location  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
State  Road.  FRANK  E.  BENUS,  Ticonderoga, 

N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Hundred  acres  cleared ; 
State  Road,  19  cattle,  2  horses,  chickens, 
tractor,  machinery.  Box  65,  Sprlngville,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  fine  location, 
near  Lake  Wesauking,  Wysox  shipping  point. 
LEONARD  P.  KING,  Route  5,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres,  new  house,  good 
barns ;  for  Finger  Lake  region  ;  orchards  and 
wood.  WILKU  LEIGH,  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  poultry  and 
stock  farms ;  fine  location ;  or  two  houses  to 
rent.  FLOSSIE  SNYDER,  Lackawack,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 70  acres  and 
160  acres.  L.  E.  SMITH,  Richvllle,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


TEN-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE.  5  acres  in 
apples ;  double  house ;  hot  water,  heal  and 
bath ;  good  repair ;  all  out  buildings ;  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  plant.  Near  trolley,  schools, 
large  lake,  and  growing  community.  Only 
$8,500;  $3,000  in  cash.  GIBBS  BRAISLIN, 
Burlin^on,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 95  acre.s,  two  miles 
from  Lincoln  Highway  and  station,  good  build¬ 
ing's  ;  no  waste  land  ;  young  orchard,  fovir-foot 
vein  coal,  opportunity  to  lease  ;  price  reason¬ 
able.  O.  V.  HAWKINS,  Kensington,  Col.,  Co., 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 53-aere  fertile  farm,  one 
mile  from  Conneautville,  Pa.,  stock  and  im¬ 
plements,  also  household  goods  if  desired. 
MRS.  MARGARET  WOODINGS,  Conneaut- 
Tille,  Pa. 


$100  down  and  possession  ;  balance  $800 ; 
61-acre  farm,  dwelling,  barn,  fruit  trees. 
Spring  water,  good  soil,  timber.  MRS.  C.  A. 
MOON,  654  N.  4ef.h  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  7-room  house; 
barn,  garage,  hen  and  hog  house.  Wood  lot, 
sugar  bush.  Stock  and  tools.  DAVID  COMPO, 
R.  6.  Boomville,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— 164-acre  farm  near  State  Road> 
good  water  and  fair  buildings.  Box  111, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 101  acres,  on  im¬ 
proved  road ;  2  mile  from  village,  write  for 
description.  MRS.  ELLEN  HARRIS,  Moravia, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 94  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  running  water,  fine  sugar  bush  and  tools. 
FRANK  KINGSLEY,  South  Otselic,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 120  acres,  mostly  river 
flats ;  fine  large  buildings.  On  State  Road, 
orchard,  BERGH  BECKER,  Central  Bridge, 

N.  Y. 


40  ACRES,  level  black  soil,  barn  and 
house,  some  repairing.  Good  road,  school, 
$3,000,  owner,  WALTER  JACK,  Pierpont, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 164-acre  farm  near  State 
road,  good  water  and  fair  buildings.  Box 
111,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New 
York  City. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 135  acres, 
fully  equipped,  40-acres  timber,  close  to 
railroad.  .1.  A.  BOVARD,  Bronchton,  Sutler 
Co.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 104-acre  farm,  15  head,  team, 
tools  and  crops  all  Included  for  $6,600.  Box 
112,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTlIRlSIr,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 103  acres  of  good  coal  land, 
%  mile  from  railroad  station  at  a  bargain  if 
taken  soon.  IRWIN  SHAFFER,  Ramsaytown, 
Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 59  acres,  1  cow;  2 
heifers ;  1  team,  harness,  farming  tools,  all 
$1,600,  CLYDE  JACOBS,  Unityville,  Pa. 


Farm  for  sale — 51  acres.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  good  roads,  market,  7  miles  to  rail¬ 
road.  Wilson  FEICK,  R.  l.  Hamburg,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  running  water,  near  village  and  cream¬ 
eries.  N.  C.  OVERGARD,  S.  N.  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 117  acres,  sandy  loam, 
excellent  location,  good  markets,  bargain  for 
quick  sale.  F.  S.  HUPP,  Limaville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 48 14 -acre  farm,  good  market, 
would  make  ideal  summer  home.  Particulars. 
ISAAC  COMBS,  Schroon  Lake,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 60  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  cows,  hens,  tools,  fruit,  near  Milk  plaat. 
FRANK  T.  STEWART,  Centerville,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 78  acres,  stock 
and  tools,  good  location,  mail,  telephone,  fruit. 
S.  H.  DOPP,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — or  work  on  shared ; 
250  acres,  excellent  soil,  good  location.  R. 
J.  M.,  R.  F.  D.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


82-acre  farm,  stock,  tools ;  fine  location, 
water  In  house  and  at  batn,  $2,500.  U.  O. 
BUNTING,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100-acres  on  State 
Road,  2  miles  from  market.  CHAS,  RUSSELL. 
R.  6,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Boarding  and  milk. 
Excellent  location,  with  all  stock.  Price,  $5,- 
500.  GEO  HALBOTH,  Box  60,  Garfield,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  FARM  OF  268  ACRES ;  will 
take  property  or  registered  cows  in  part  pay¬ 
ments.  MAUD  DWIGHT,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

FOR  *SALE  CHEAP — Large  grain,  Dairy 
Farm ;  good  buildings,  macadam  road,  near 
railroad  town.  Box  128,  Nichols,  N.  Y  . 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  ;  13  cows  ;  3 
horses ;  150  chickens ;  2  sows.  PETER 

KORMANEK,  Route  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  of  150  acres,  rich  soil. 
Adapated  cabbage  and  canning  crops.  DANIEL 
LYNCH,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Best,  cheapest ;  afid 
easy  terms.  Consists  of  143  of  timber,  good 
buildings.  J.  E.  TURBEN,  Corry,  Pa. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 88-acres  good  soil, 
stock,  tools,  fine  location,  good  markets  plose 
by,  JOSEF  SITAR,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  good  house ; 
2  barns,  stock  and  tools ;  $4,500.  J.  N. 
DOREMU8,  Freehold,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 114-acres  of  good  land ; 
on  State  Road ;  near  school,  good  water.  J. 
A.  OWENS,  R.  D.  1,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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The  Valley  of  the 


Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


‘‘"DUCK,  you’re  a  wonder.” 

XJ  “Not  at  all.  I’ve  merely  been  through  all  this  before  and  have  profited  by 
my  experience.  Now,  then,  will  the  city  council  grant  you  a  franchise  to  enter  the 
city  and  jump  Pennington’s  tracks?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  Buck.  You’ll  have  to  ask  them — sound  them  out.  The 
city  council  meets  Saturday  morning.” 

“They’ll  meet  this  evening — in  the  private  dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Sequoia,” 
Buck  Ogilvy  declared  emphatically.  “I’m  going  to  have  them  all  up  for  dinner 
and  talk  the  matter  over.  I’m  not  exactly  aged,  Bryce,  but  I’ve  handled  about 
fifteen  city  councils  and  county  boards  of  supervisors,  not  to  mention  Mexican 
and  Central  American  governors  and  presidents,  in  my  day,  and  I  know  the  breed. 
Following  a  preliminary  conference.  I’ll  let  you  know  whether  you’re  going  to  get 
that  franchise  without  difficulty  or  whether  somebody’s  itchy  palm  will  have  to 
be  crossed  with  silver  first.” 

“Two  of  the  five  councilmen  are  for  sale;  two  are  honest  men — and  one  is  an 
uncertain  quantity.  The  mayor  is  a  politician.  I’ve  known  them  all  since  boy¬ 
hood,  and  if  I  dared  come  out  in  the  open,  I  think  that  even  the  crooks  have  senti¬ 
ment  enough  for  the  Cardigans  to  decline  to  hold  me  up.” 


“Then  why  not  come  out  in  the  open 
and  save  trouble  and  expense?” 

“I  am  not  ready  to  have  a  lot  of 
notes  called  on  me,”  Bryce  replied 
dryly.  “Neither  am  I  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  start  a  riot  cutting  prices.  Neith¬ 
er  do  I  desire  to  have  trees  felled  across 
the  right  of  way  of  Pennington’s  road 
after  his  trainloads  of  logs  have  gone 
through  and  before  mine  have  started. 
I  don’t  want  my  log-landings  jammed 
until  I  can’t  move,  and  I  don’t  want 
Pennington’s  engineer  to  take  a  curve 
in  such  a  hurry  that  he’ll  whip  my  load¬ 
ed  logging-trucks  off  into  a  canon  and 
leave  me  hung  up  for  lack  of  rolling- 
stock.” 

“Hum-m-m!  Slimy  old  beggar,  isn’t 
he?  I  dare  say  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
buy  the  city  council  to  block  you, 
would  he?” 

“I  know  he’ll  lie  and  steal.  I  dare 
say  he’d  corrupt  a  public  official.” 

Buck  Ogilvy  rose  and  stretched  him¬ 
self.  “I’ve  got  my  work  cut  out  for  me, 
haven’t  I?”  he  declared  with  a  yawn. 

Bryce  pressed  the  buzzer  on  his  desk, 
and  a  moment  later  Moira  entered. 
“Permit  me,  Moira,  to  present  Mr. 
Oglivy.  Mr.  Ogilvy,  Miss  McTavish” 
The  introduction  having  been  asknowl- 
edged,  Bryce  continued:  “Mr.  Ogilvy 
will  have  frequent  need  to  inter¬ 
view  me  at  this  office,  Moira,  but 
it  is  our  joint  desire  that  his  visits  here 
shall  remain  a  profound  secret.  To 
that  end  he  will  hereafter  call  at  night. 
You  have  an  extra  key  to  the  office, 
Moira.  I  wish  you  would  give  it  to 
Mr.  Ogilvy.” 

The  girl  nodded.  “Mr.  Ogilvy  will 
have  to  take  pains  to  avoid  our  watch¬ 
man,”  she  suggested. 

“That  is  a  point  well  taken,  Moira. 
Buck,  when  you  call,  arrive  here 
promptly  on  the  hour.  The  watchman 
will  be  down  in  the  mill  then,  punching 
the  time-clock.” 

Again  Moira  inclined  her  dark  head 
and  withdrew.  Mr.  Buck  Ogilvy 
groaned.  “God  speed  the  day  when 
I’ll  be  permitted  to  call  during  office 
hours,”  he  murmured.  He  picked  up 
his  hat  and  withdrew.  Half  an  hour 
later,  Bryce  looked  out  and  saw  him 
draped  over  the  counter,  engaged  in 
animated  conversation  with  Moira  Mc¬ 
Tavish.  Before  Ogilvy  left,  he  had 
managed  to  impress  Moira  Hvith  a 
sense  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
he  labored  through  being  forced,  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  seeing  her  at  the 
office — at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
Then  he  spoke  feelingly  of  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  horror  of  being  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  town,  forced  to  sit  around 
hotel  lobbies  with  drummers  and 
other  lost  souls,  and  drew  from  Moira 
the  assurance  that  it  wasn’t  more 
distressing  than  having  to  sit-  around 
a  boarding-house  night  after  night 
watching  old  women  tat  and  tattle.. 

This  was  the  opening  Buck  Ogilvy 
had  sparred  for.  Fixing  Moira  with 
his  bright?  blue  eyes,  he  grinned  boldly 
and  said:  “Suppose,  Miss  McTavish, 
we  start  a  league  for  the  dispersion  of 
gloom.  You  be  the  president,  and  I’ll 
be  the  financial  secretary.” 

“How  would  the  league  operate?” 
Moira  demanded  cautiously. 

“Wdl,  it  might  begin  by  giving  a 
dinner  to  all  the  members,  followed  by 
a  little  motor-trip  into  the  country  next 
Saturday  afternoon,”  Buck  suggested. 

Moira’s  Madonna  glance  appraised 
him  steadily.  “I  haven’t  known  you 
very  long,  Mr.  Ogilvy,”  she  reminded 
him. 


“Oh.  I’m  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with,”  he  retorted  lightly.  He  pondered 
for  a  moment.  Then:  “I’ll  tell  you 
what.  Miss  McTavish.  Suppose  we 
put  it  up  to  Bryce  Cardigan.  If  he 
says  it’s  all  right  we’ll  pull  off  the 
party.  If  he  says  it’s  all  wrong.  I’ll 
go  out  and  drown  myself — and  fairer 
words  than  them  has  no  man  spoke.” 
“I’ll  think  it  over,”  said  Moira. 

“By  all  means.  Never  decide  such 
an  important  matter  in  a  hurry.  Just 
tell  me  your  home  telephone-number, 
and  I’ll  ring  up  at  seven  this  evening 
for  your  decision.” 

Moira  gave  him  the  number.  She 
was  not  at  all  prejudiced  against 
this  carroty  stranger — in  fact,  she  had 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  sure  cure  for 
the  blues,  an  ailment  which  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  all  too  frequently;  and, 
moreover,  his  voice,  his  manner,  his 
alert  eyes,  and  his  wonderful  clothing 
were  all  rather  alluring.  Womanlike, 
she  was  flattered  at  being  noticed — 
particularly  by  a  man  like  Ogilvy,  who 
was  vastly  superior  to  any  male  in 
Sequoia,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Bryce  Cardigan.  The  flutter  of  a 
great  adventure  was  in  Moira’s  heart, 
and  the  flush  of  a  thousand  roses  in 
her  cheeks  when.  Buck  Ogilvy  having 
at  length  departed,  she  went  into 
Bryce’s  private  office  to  get  his  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  the 
invitation. 

“By  all  means,  accept,”  he  counselled 
her.  “Buck  Ogilvy  is  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  you’ll  ever  meet.  You’ll  find 
him  vastly  amusing,  Moira,  and  he 
does  know  how  to  order  a  dinner.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  ought  to  have  a 
chaperon?” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  necessary,  although 
it’s  good  form  in  a  small  town  like 
Sequoia,  where  everybody  knows  every¬ 
body  else.” 

“I  thought  so”  Moira  murmured 
thoughtfully.  “I’ll  ask  Miss  Sumner  to 
come  with  us.  Mr.  Ogilvy  won’t  mind 
the  extra  expense,  I’m  sure.” 

“He’ll  be  delighted,”  Bryce  assured 
her  maliciously.  “Ask  Miss  Sumner, 
by  all  means.” 

When  Moira  had  left  him,  Bryce 
sighed.  “Gosh!”  he  murmured.  “I 
wish  I  could  go,  too.” 

He  was  roused  presently  by  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  telephone.  To  his  amazement 
Shirley  Sumner  was  calling  him! 

“You’re  a  wee  bit  surprised,  aren’t 
you,  Mr.  Cardigan?”  she  said  teasingly. 
“I  am,”  he  answered  honestly. 

“I  suppose  you’re  wondering  why  I 
have  telephoned  to  you?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  had  time.  Why  did 
you  ring  up?” 

“I  wanted  some  advice.  Suppose  you 
wanted  very,  very  much  to  know  what 
two  people  were  talking  about,  but 
couldn’t  eavesdrop.  What  would  you 
do?” 

“I  wouldn’t  eavesdrop,”  he  told,  her 
severely.  “That  isn’t  a  nice  thing  to 
do,  and  I  didn’t  think  you  would  con¬ 
template  anything  that  isn’t  nice.” 

“I  wouldn’t  ordinarily.  But  I  have 
every  moral,  ethical,  and  financial  right 
to  be  a  party  to  that  conversation, 
only — well ” 

“With  you  present  there  would  be 
no  conversation — is  that  it?” 

“Exactly,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  do  not  intend  to  use  your 
knowledge  of  this  conversation,  when 
gained,  for  an  illegal  or  unethical  pur¬ 
pose?” 

“I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  am 
aware  of  what  is  being  planned,  I  can 


prevent  others  from  doing  something 
illegal  and  unethical.” 

“In  that  event,  Shirley,  I  should  say 
you  are  quite  justified  in  eavesdrop¬ 
ping.” 

“But  how?  I  can’t  hide  in  a  closet 
and  listen.” 

“Buy  a  dictograph  and  have  it  hidden 
in  the  room  where  the  conversation 
takes  place.” 

“Where  can  I  buy  one?” 

“In  San  Francisco.” 

“Will  you  telephone  to  your  San 
Francisco  office  and  have  them  buy  one 
for  me  and  ship  it  to  you,  together  with 
directions  for  using?  George  Sea  Otter 
can  bring  it  over  to  me  when  it  ar¬ 
rives.” 

.  “Shirley,  this  is  most  extraordinary.” 

“I  quite  realize  that.  May  I  depend 
upon  you?” 

“Certainly.  But  why  pick  on  me,  of 
all  persons?” 

“I  can  trust  you  to  forget  about  it.” 

“Thank  you.  I  think  you  may  safely 
trust  me.  And  I  shall  attend  to  the 
matter  immediately.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Cardigan. 
How  is  your  dear  old  father?  Moira 
told  me  sometime  ago  that  he  was  ill.” 

“He’s  quite  well  again,  thank  you. 
By  the  way,  Moira  doesn’t  know  that 
you  and  I  have  ever  met.  Why  don’t 
you  tell  her?” 

.  “I  can’t  answer  that  question — now. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so.” 

“It’s  too  bad  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  we  see  so  little  of  each  other, 
Shirley.” 

“Indeed,  it  is.  However,  it’s  all  your 
fault.  I  have  told  you  once  how  you 
can  obviate  that  distressing  situation. 
But  you’re  so  stubborn,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

“I  haven’t  got  to  the  point  where  I 
like  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees,” 
he  flared  back  at  her.  “Even  for  your 
sake,  I  decline  to  simulate  friendship 
or  tolerance  for  your  uncle;  hence  I 
must  be  content  to  let  matters  stand 
as  they  are  between  us.” 

She  laughed  lightly.  “So  you  are 
still  uncompromisingly  belligerent — 
still  after  Uncle  Seth’s  scalp?” 

“Yes;  and  I  think  I’m  going  to  get 
it.  At  any  rate,  he  isn’t  going  to  get 
mine.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you’re  rather  un¬ 
just  to  make  me  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
my  relative,  Bryce?”  she  demanded. 

She  had  called  him  by  his  first  name. 
He  thrilled.  “I’m  lost  in  a  quagmire  of 
debts — I’m  helpless  now,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “I’m  not  fighting  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  a  thousand  dependents — 
for  a  principle — for  an  ancient  senti¬ 
ment  that  was  my  father’s  and  is  now 
mine.  You  do  not  understand.” 

“I  understand  more  than  you  give  me 
credit  for,  and  some  day  you’ll  realize 
it.  I  understand  what  even  my  uncle 
doesn’t  suspect,  and  that  is  that  you’re 
the  directing  genius  of  the  Northern 
California  Oregon  Railroad  and  hiding 
behind  your  friend  Ogilvy.  Now,  listen 
to  me,  Bryce  Cardigan:  You’re  never 
going  to  build  that  road.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand?” 

The  suddenness  of  her  attack  so 
amazed  him  that  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  her.  Instead  he 
blurted  out  defiantly:  “I’ll  build  that 
road  if  it  costs  me  my  life — if  it  costs 
me  you.  I’m  in  this  fight  to  win.” 

“You  will  not  build  that  road,”  she 
reiterated. 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  shall  not  permit  you  to. 
I  have  some  financial  interest  in  the 
Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Company,  and 
it  is  not  to  that  financial  interest  that 
you  should  build  the  N.C.O.” 


“How  did  you  find  out  I  was  behind 
Ogilvy?” 

“Intuition.  Then  I  accused  you  of 
it,  and  you  admitted  it.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  to  tell  your 
uncle  now,”  he  retorted  witheringly. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  am  not.  I  greatly 
fear  I  was  born  with  a  touch  of  sport¬ 
ing  blood,  Mr.  Cardigan,  so  I’m  going 
to  let  you  two  fight.  You  can  save 
money  by  surrendering  now. 

“I  prefer  to  fight.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  this  bout  will  go  to  a  knock¬ 
out.” 

“I’m  not  so  certain  I  do  not  like  you 
all  the  more  for  that  decision.  And  if 
it  will  comfort  you  the  least  bit,  you 
have  my  word  of  honor  that  I  shall 
not  reveal  to  my  uncle  the  identity  of 
the  man  behind  the  N.  C.  0.  I’m  not  a 
tattletale,  you  know,  and  moreover  I 
have  a  great  curiosity  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  story.” 

“Can  you:  remain  fair  and  impartial?” 

“I  think  I  can — even  up  to  the  point 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  build  that  road.” 

“Shirley,”  he  told  her  earnestly, 
“listen  carefully  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say:  I  love  you.  I’ve  loved  you  from 
the  day  I  first  met  you.  I  shall  always 
love  you;  and  when  I  get  around  to  it, 
I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  At 
present,  however,  that  is  a  right  I  do 
not  possess.  However,  the  day  I  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  I  shall  exercise  it.” 

“And  when  will  that  day  be?”  Very 
softly,  in  awesome  tones! 

“The  day  I  drive  the  last  spike  in 
the  N.  C.  O.” 

Fell  a  silence.  Then :  “I’m  glad, 
Bryce  Cardigan,  you’re  not  a  quitter. 
Good-bye,  good  luck — and  don’t  forget 
my  errand.”  She  hung  up  and  sat  at 
the  telephone  for  a  moment,  dimpled 
chin  in  dimpled  hand,  her  glance  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  window  and  far 
away  across  the  roofs  of  the  town  to 
where  the  smokestack  of  Cardigan’s 
mill  cut  the  sky-line.  “How  I’d  hate 
you  if  I  could  handle  you!”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

Follow  in  G  the  conversation, 
Bryce  Cardigan  was  a  distressed 
and  badly  worried  man. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  slouched  in  his 
chair,  the  while  he  viewed  every  angle 
of  the  situation.  He  found  it  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  dissociate  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  personal  aspects  of  his 
relations  with  Shirley,  and  he  recalled 
that  she  had  the  very  best  of  reasons 
for  placing  their  relations  on  a  business 
basis  rather  than  a  sentimental  one. 

It  was  all  a  profound  and  disturbing 
mystery,  and  after  an  hour  of  futile 
concentration  there  came  the  old  child¬ 
ish  impulse  to  go  to  his  father  with  his 
troubles. 

“He  will  be  able  to  think  without 
having  his  thoughts  blotted  out  by  a 
woman’s  face,”  Bryce  soliloquized. 

Straightway  Bryce  left  the  office  and 
went  home  to  the  old  house  on  the 
knoll.  John  Cardigan  was  sitting  on 
the  veranda,  and  from  a  stand  beside 
him  George  Sea  Otter  entertained  him 
with  a  phonograph  selection.  As  the 
gate  clicked,  John  raised  his  head;  then 
he  rose  and  stood  with  one  hand  out¬ 
stretched.  He  knew  his  son’s  step. 

“What  is  it,  son?”  he  demanded 
gently  as  Bryce  came  up  the  low  steps. 
“George,  choke  that  contraption  off.” 

Bryce  took  his  father’s  hand.  “I’m 
in  trouble,  John  Cardigan,”  he  said 
simply,  “and  I’m  not  big  enough  to 
handle  it  alone.” 

The  leonine  old  man  smiled,  and  his 
smile  had  all  the  sweetness  of  a  bene¬ 
diction.  His  boy  was  in  trouble  and 
{Continued  on  page  255) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  GIANTS 

Buck  Ogilvy  struck  Sequoia,  things  began  to  hum.  He  was 
Bryce  Cardigan’s  old  college  friend,  but  because  Buck  came  to  push 
a  railroad  which  Bryce  was  secretely  backing  they  had  to  seem  unac¬ 
quainted. 

Old  Cardigan  had  been  beaten  at  every  turn  by  the  unscrupulous 
Colonel  Pennington,  but  his  son  sensed  a  way  to  make  the  Cardigan 
timber  accessible  and  defeat  the  Colonel’s  plan  to  starve  them  out. 
Things  were  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Bryce  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley,  who  unknown  to  him  had  bought 
the  Cardigan’s  Valley  of  the  Giants,  checkmating  her  uncle  and  giving 
Bryce  the  necessary  funds  to  wage  his  fight. 
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Make  Your  Own 
Radio  Sets 

Variometer  -  -  _  $2.50 

Varicoupler  -  -  -  -  2.50 

Socket  V.  T.  -  -  -  .25 

Rheostat  -  -  .  >  .25 

Paper  Condenser  -  -  .15 

Variable  Condenser — 

23-Plate  -  -  .  1.65 

43-Plate  -  -  -  -  2.00 

Acme  Transformer  -  -  3.75 

2000-ohm — 

Murdock  Phone  -  -  3.50 

Baldwin  Phone  -  -  10.00 

FREE  CATALOG 
Write  to  Dept.  B 

DAVID  KILLOCH  COMPANY 

57  MURRAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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No  Money  Down! 
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Caution! 
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Grand  and  International 
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Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat- 
aloR  containing  full  description 
of  thle  wonderful  cream  separator 
jmd  the  story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  inventor.  Don't  buy  any  sep« 
erator  until  you  have  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  de« 
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Runs  so  easily. 
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10  Jewel  20  Year  Case 
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Overstocked  ! 
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w  ♦  u®*  ®  cost.  20-year  sruarantee  14  kt.  erold-iilled 
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Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
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The  Vacuum  Tube 

A  Vital  Part  of  the  Radio  Receiving  Set 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


VACUUM  tubes  will 
be  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  farmers  in  their  radio 
receiving  sets  because  of  their  incom¬ 
parable  superiority  over  the  simple 
crystal  as  a  detector  of  radio  waves. 
Nor  are  they  complicated  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  The  radio  enthusiast  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  them  and  under¬ 
stand  how  to  conserve  and  get  the  best 
service  from  them. 

All^  tubes  are  essentially  tl^e  same  in 
principle,  although  they  may  differ 
somewhat  in  appearance,  in  current 
consumed,  and  in  price.  What  is  a 
tube,  anyway?  A  glass  bulb  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  air  removed  having 
three  important  elements  enclosed  with¬ 
in  it.  One  of  these,  which  usually  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  right  in  the  center  of 
the  bulb,  is  the  filament,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  construction  and  in  operation 
as  the  filament  of  any  electric  light 
bulb. 

The  filaments  of  tubes  sold  for  radio 
use  are  lighted  by  batteries  whose 
voltage  varies  from  IV2  to  6.  The 
amount  of  current  used  runs  between 
y2  ampere  and  1  ampere.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  filament?  In  any  metal¬ 
lic  substance  there  are  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  “electrons”  or  minute  negative 
charges  of  electricity  shooting  back 
and  forth  within  its  boundaries.  Now, 
if  that  piece  of  metal  be  heated, 
some  of  the  electrons,  will  pierce  the 
surface  and  escape.  The  hotter  the 
metal  becomes,  the  more  electrons  are 
going  to  escape. 

The  Electron  Activity 

There  are  millions  of  electrons  in  the 
filament  of  a  vacuum  tube.  The  .  cur¬ 
rent  from  the  battery  passing  through 
the  filament,  heats  the  metal  and" speeds 
up  the  electronic  activity  until  many  of 
them  dart  right  out.  What  happens  to 
them?  Surrounding  the  filament  may 
be  seen  a  spiral  coil  of  wire,  the  second 
element  of  the  tube,  known  as  the 
“grid.”  For  the  present,  let  us  assume 
the  grid  coil  not  connected  at  all,  and 
the  electrons  passing  through  its  wires. 
The  third  element  of  the  tube  is  a 
cylindrical  or  flattened  sheet  of  metal, 
usually  of  nickel,  which  encompasses 
the  other  two  elements.  This  is  called 
the  “plate,”  and  is  connected  to  a 
battery  of  2214  volts  or  more,  with 
the  positive  end  of  the  battery  to 
the  plate. 

As  we  noted  before,  the  electrons  are 
negative  charges  of  electricity,  and 
since  unlike  electrical  charges  attract 
each  other,  the  positively  charged  plate 
draws  the  negative  electrons  from  the 
filament  to  it  in  a  steady  stream.  The 
number  of  electrons  passing  over  in  this 
way  depends  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the 
filament  and  upon  the  voltage  of  the 
plate  or  “B”  battery. 

Let  us  remember  now  that  between 
the  plate  and  the  filament  is  interposed 
this  spiral  coil  of  wire  called  the  grid. 
Suppose  the  grid  is  connected  to  the 
tuning  coil  of  a  receiving  set.  The 
radio  waves  striking  the  aerial,  set  up 
a  current  rapidly  changing  its  direc¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  seen  with  our  crystal 
set.  This  means  that  the  electrical 
charge  impressed  upon  the  grid  from 
the  tuning  coil  will  alternate  from  nega¬ 
tive  to  positive  as  the  current  in  the 
coil  changes  its  direction. 

With^  the  grid  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  the  flow  of  electrons  from 
the  filament  will,  be  slightly  enhanced, 
since  there  will  be  even  a  gni’eater  posi¬ 
tive  attraction  from  them,  represented 
by  the  positive  grid  arid  positive  plate 
combined.  But  when  the  aerial  current 
changes,  and  the  grid  is  charged  with 
negative  electricity.  What  happens 
then?  Like  electrical  charges,  repel 
each  other.  Therefore  the  negative 
charge  on  the  grid  opposes  the  flow  of 
electrons  from  the  filament,  since  it 
completely  surrounds  it.  Of  course  it 
cannot  completely  throttle  the  flow  of 
electrons,  but  it  reduces  the  flow  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  streng-th  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  charge. 

Cutting  off  the  passage  of  electrons 
to  the  plate  will  naturally  cut  down 
proportionately  the  amount  of  current 
flowing  in  the  telephone  receivers,  and 
produces  a  fluctuation  of  the  telephone 
current  in  sympathy  with  the  fluctua- 
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tion  of  the  charge  on 
the  grid  coil.  The 
vacuum  tube  may  be  seen  to  have  a 

trigger”  action,  since  a  small  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  charge  on  the  grid  controls 
a  much  larger  amount  of  current 
through  the  receivers.  The  operation 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  simple  hand 
valve  on  a  large  supply  line,  where  a 
great  volume  of  water  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  easy  movement  of  the 
valve.  In  fact,  vacuum  tubes  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  called  “valves”  because  of 
that  analogy. 

Gret  Good  Tubes 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  value 
of  a  certain  tube  just  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  for  this  reason  the  radio 
purchaser  should  always  insist  upon 
a  tube  manufactured  by  a  manufacturer 
of  national  repute.  There  is  a  critical 
value  of  the  amount  of  air  removed, 
and  the  amount  of  gas  present  in  a 
tube,  which  can  scarcely  be  attained  in 
manufacture  except  where  the  process 
IS  carried  on  in  a  large  well-equipped 
factory. 

The  WD-11  tube,  which  operates  on 
a  Single  dry  battery,  is  unusually  scarce 
at  present,  but  a  new  tube  will  soon 
appear  on  the  market,  which  is  the  same 
in  construction  and  in  operation,  but 
which  fits  the  standard  tube  socket.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  WD-12.  Another 
^ribe  which  is  now  available,  is  the 
UV-201  A  tube,  which  is  similar  though 
superior  to  the  old  familiar  UV-201. 
The  UV-201  A  requiries  but  one  quarter 
of  an  ampere  filament  current,  and  may 
be  lighted  from  four  dry  cells  connected 
in  series  or  from  the  regular  6-volt 
storage  battery.  This  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  201  tube,  which  re¬ 
quires  four  times  as  much  current. 
However,  the  201  A  is  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  for  detection  purposes  as 
the  200,  and  will  be  used  more  ex¬ 
tensively  for  amplification. 

Several  types  of  Navy  tubes  are 
available.  The  VT-1  operates  well  as 
detector  or  amplifier,  and  the  VT-2  be¬ 
ing  especially  suited  for  amplification 
where  there  is  considerable  volume  to  be 
taken  care  of.  Both  these  tubes  re¬ 
quire  a  storage  battery  for  satisfactory 
operation.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  no  tube  should  be  illumi¬ 
nated  more  brilliantly  than  necessary 
for  good  volume  or  good  regeneration, 
for  fear  of  shortening  its  life  or  burn¬ 
ing  it  out  by  excessive  current.  The 
1^-volt  tubes  should  be  treated  with 
exceptional  care  in  this  respect,  and 
their  filaments  should  display  nothing 
more  than  a  very  faint  red  glow  when 
they  are  operated  properly. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  254) 

had  come  to  him.  “Sit  down,  son,  and 
tell  the  old  man  all  about  it.” 

Bryce  obeyed,  and  for  the  first  time 
John  Cardigan  learned  of  his  son’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Shirley  Sumner  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  present  in 
Pennington’s  woods  the  day  Bryce  had 
gone  there  to  settle  the  score  with  Jules 
Rondeau.  In  the  wonderful  first  flush 
of  his  love  a  sense  of  embarrassment 
had  decided  Bryce  not  to  mention  the 
matter  to  John  Cardigan  until  the  en¬ 
tente  cordiale  between  Pennington  and 
his  father  could  be  reestablished,  for 
Bryce  had  entertained  for  a  few  days 
a  thought  that  he  could  bring  about  this 
desirable  condition  of  affairs.  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  could  not,  together  with 
his  renunciation  of  his  love  until  he 
should  succeed  in  protecting  his  herit¬ 
age,  had  further  oper.  ted  to  render  un¬ 
necessary  any  discussion  of  the  girl 
with  the  old  man. 

With  the  patience  and  gentleness  of 
a  confessor  John  Cardigan  heard  the 
story  now,  and  though  Bryce  gave  no 
hint  in  words  that  his  affections  were 
involved  in  the  fight  for  the  Cardigan 
acres,  yet  did  his  father  know  it.  And  his 
heart  went  out  in  sympathy  for  his  boy. 

“I  understand,  sonny,  I  understand. 
This  young  lady  is  only  one  additional 
reason  why  you  must  win,  for  of  course 
you  understand  she  is  not  indifferent 
to  you.” 

{Continued  next  week) 
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MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Wafer  Systems 


'lil; 

iBatltRoomJ 

to 

ItvtHc. 

VilK 


■pRESH,  tunning  water, 
*•  wherever  needed  at  a  mo- 
men  t  's  notice,  with  little  or 
no  effort!  Imagine  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  System, 
the  work  you  would  save, 
the  pleasure  you  would  get 
from  such  a  system. 

And,  best  ofall,  the  “Mil¬ 
waukee”  makes  farm  life 
easier  and  happier  by  sav¬ 
ing  money  for  you.  Pays  its 
cost  by  increasing  profits 
from  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Fresh  water, 
no  storage  tank.  Simple, 
automatic.  Thousands  in 
use.  Sizes  as  low  as  $125. 

Convenient  payment  plan. 

Write  for  64'Page  catalog. 
Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. 
f  13  Keefe  Ayo<  Milwaukee 


'Rjunning 

Wafers: 


atrecf'^ 


From 

WeJi 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $55 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4.  or  6  foot  Iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  uickel-platedheavy 
flttings.  J.M.SEIDENBERG-CO.,Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N,  Y.  C. 


di-rc.  SET  uivtii 

Simply  send  name  and  address.  Merely 

Give  Away  12  Beautilol  Art  Pictures 

with  12  boxes  of  our  Famous  White  Cloverine  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25o  each  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  artistically  decorated  with 
clusters  of  roses,  foliage  and  green  leaves  in  their 
natural  colors,  according  to  offer  in  our  Big  Premium 
Catalogue  which  you  receive  with  Salve.  Millions  use 
Cloverine  for  Chapped  Pace  and  Lips.  Bums.  Cuts. 
Our  Plan  Easiest  and  Squarest.  Write  quick  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  salve.  Our  28th  year.  We  are  reliable. 
Agents  make  big  money  in  commissions. 

WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Dept. D-146.  TYRONE,  PA. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  Jor  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


$1  Q2S  Buys  1 40-Egg  Champion  I 

I O  Belle  City  Incubator  I 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated,  a.* 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-9|K22 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only 

EivrossPrapald 

East  of  the  Rockies* 

Guerenteesf.  Order  aow.  Share 
Jn  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write  i 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.*' 

—  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres, 

neubatorCo.,Boxi47  Racin«,Wis. 


COAL  BURNING  BROODERS 

Save  $5  to  $10  on  coal  burning  brooder.  Brand  new, 
standard  make,  fully  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  35  Philo  Bldg.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Aspirin 

Say  ^^Bayer^^and  Insistl 


Dickie,  The  Pet  Raccoon 

A  Story  for  the  Children — More  Pin  Money  Hints 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  con¬ 
tains  proper  directions.  Handy  boxes 
of  twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Safeguard  the  Health 
of  Your  Family 

ENJOY  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 
BATH. TOILET.  KITCHEN  fINK  IN  THE  HOME 

P«rf«eii0n 

iS^ipticTink 

Sewage  Disposal  Witiboiil  Sewers 

RRST  COST  THE  ONLY  COST 
NO  UP-KEEP  REQUIRED 


OF  all  the  pets  IVe  ever  had,  none 
gave  me  more  fun  than  my  clever 
little  raccoon  “Dickie.”  Dickie  was 
perfectly  tame,  very  smart  and  most 
affectionate. 

In  their  wild  state,  of  course,  rac¬ 
coons  will  fight  and  bite  viciously,  also 
scratch  and  dig  with  their  hind  feet,  all 
four  feet  having  long,  sharp  claws  or 
nails.  When  full  size,  they  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  They  have 
two  sets  of  fur,  something  like  the  an¬ 
gora  cat,  only  heavier.  The  under  or 
short  fur  is  very  thick  and  fine,  and 
varies  in  color,  some  I  have  owned  ^- 
ing  dark  brown,  while  others  were  quite 
light.  The  outside  hair  is  long  and 
grey,  slightly  brown-tipped.  Their  tails 
are  round  and  fluffy  and  striped  al¬ 
ternately  brown  and  grey.  When  wild, 
they  catch  mice,  birds  and  dig  certain 
roots;  climb  for  all  kinds  of  nuts;  steal 
the  farmer’s  corn  if  they  are  near  a 
farm;  are  mischief-makers,  for  they 
will  pull  down  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  eat  or  carry  away;  are  great  for 
stealing  poultry,  which  they  invariably 
carry  to  their  nest.  They  have  sharp, 
quite  pointed  black  noses,  and  black 
bead-like  eyes. 

When  tame,  these  eyes  just  shine 
with  fun  and  mischief.  They  are  ter¬ 
ribly  curious,  wanting  to  handle  and 
examine  everything  they  see.  Their 
velvety  front  paws  are  like  little  black 
hands,  thumb  and  all.  If  you  get  them 
young,  they  are  the  most  affectionate 
and  intelligent  animals.  They  love 
those  who  love  them,  and  learn  to  obey 
and  are  as  clean  as  a  well-trained  cat 
or  dog.  They  do  not  enjoy  being  washed 
off  all  over  very  much,  but  love  to  P|ay 
in  water  with  their  hands.  I  think 


CONSULT  V«UN 
PLUMBER 


I  have  the  thimble  to-day.  He  would 
take  everything  out  of  your  pockets 
and  put  them  back,  and  even  hairpins 
out  of  your  hair,  unless  you  said, 
“Don’t  do  that,  Dickie.” 

Coons  have  to  be  watched  constantly, 
for  they  are  so  curious  and  mischiev¬ 
ous,  One  day  I  hurried  into  another 
room,  leaving  a  pail  of  skimmed  milk 
on  the  floor,  and  also  some  ashes  in  the 
coal  scuttle.  When  I  came  back,  he 
was  so  still  I  stopped  to  see  what  he 
was  “up  to,”  He  would  wet  his  little 
paws  in  the  milk,  then  pat  them  in  the 
ashes,  and  he  had  the  pantry  door  plas¬ 
tered  all  over  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

Raccoons  are  wonderful  pets  if  one 
has  time  and  patience  to  care  for  them. 
Ours  never  bit  or  hurt  us.  They  and 
the  kittens  played  together.  They  and 
the  good  dog  were  friendly,  yet  they 
did  not  seem  to  like  to  be  left  alone 
with  him.  They  have  a  fear,  a  natural 
one,  of  dogs,  I  guess. 

I  sold  Dickie  finally  to  a  professor 
at  Ithaca.  About  six  months  later  I 
went  to  see  him,  and  he  just  fell  into 
my  arms  and  couldn’t  kiss  me  enough. 
I  took  along  his  little  apron  and  bread 
and  milk  and  a  spoon  and  fed  him.  He 
had  forgotten  nothing.  I  hope  the 
story  of  Dickie  will  give  some  who 
know  nothing  of  coons  an  idea  of  what 
really  intelligent  little  woods-people 
they  are.— Mbs.  Ida  A.  Brown. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  IS  PROFITABLE 

Some  “pin-money  pointers”  which 
farm  women  might  appreciate  were 
given  me  recently  by  Mrs.  Lints,  _  a 
neighbor  who  has  done  wonders  with 


A  SONG  FOR  WINTER 

NANCY  BUCKLEY 

Oh!  the  little  flakes  are  falling,  falling  white  and  fair. 
Like  a  host  of  butterflies,  swift-darting  through  the  air ; 
And  the  little  winds  are  calling,  calling  soft  and  low. 

As  amid  the  friendly  pines  they  wander  to  and  fro. 

Oh !  the  little  stars  are  singing,  singing  in  the  sky. 
Listening  to  the  silver  waves  that  beat  a  clear  reply; 

And  my  little  dreams  are  bringing,  bringing  back  to  me 
Days  of  joy  and  sweetness,  happy  days  that  used  to  be. 


FLECK  BROS.  CO.— Wholesale  Dishibutors 

50  North  5th  St,,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color’’  Give*  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Cost* 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes  butter  of 
Golden  June  shade  to  bring  you  top 
prices,  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs 
nothing  because  each  ounce  used  adds 
ounce  of  weight  to  butter.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Purely  vegetable,  harm¬ 
less,  meets  all  State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  50  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color  buttermilk. 
Absolutely  tasteless. 

Well*  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


s  BULB  FREE.Wonderfal  kind, 
Lwill  bloom  in  pot  in  house 
wiw  Jor  garden,  also  Color  Book 
7S  Named  Gladioli  for  4c  postage.  Marrows  Colore.  ^I! 
rrowing  instructions.  Colonial  Gardens,  Orlando,  Florida 


GLADIOLUS! 


their  fur  is  so  thick  that  after  a  bath 
they  feel  cold  before  they  are  dry,  but 
they  love  to  have  their  face  and  hands 
washed  and  wiped.  They  walk  and  sit 
up  like  a  bear. 

Some  of  Dickie’s  Tricks 

Dickie  would  put  his  arms  around 
my  neck  and  hug  and  kiss  me,  and  I  had 
a  little  bibbed  apron  with  armholes 
which  I  would  hold  up  before  him,  and 
he  would  stand  up  and  put  his  arms 
through  the  holes.  Then  I  would  take 
him  up  and  feed  him  bread  and  milk 
with  a  spoon  just  as  you  do  children. 
He  had  a  low  basin  which  I  would  fill 
with  water,  and  he  would  sit  there  and 
wash  marbles  hour  after  hour.  Once 
he  washed  his  cookie,  which  he  loved, 
and  it  went  to  mush,  and  he  just 
whined. 

When  I  sat  down  to  sew,  he  sat  up 
on  the  sofa  and  played  with  a  string 
of  buttons,  or  rattle  box,  or  a  thimble. 
That  thimble  was  always  a  curiosity  to 
him,  some  way.  He  would  hold  it  with 
one  hand  against  his  stomach  and  look 
right  up  at  the  wall  overhead,  and  feel 
inside  the  thimble.  Then  he  would  bite 
on  it,  until  he  bit  tiny  holes  through  it. 


EXTRA  PRESENT  FREE— ALUMINUM  SET 

As  so  loduccment  we  ftlve  s  5-PIece  Full-Slse  Alumli^to  Kitchen  Set 

Consisting  of  Sauce  Pan.  Pudding  Pan.  J^y  Paih  Sugar  Shaker,  and  hleasuring 
Cup  FREE  of  coat  in  addition  to  the  mnner  Set,  If  you 

advance  no  money.  We  trust  you.  You  risk  nothing.  WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  BTO  FREE  CATALOG  MO  I uU  Information  for  taking 

THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO.,  84?  Culvert  li  5th  St.,  Clnclnnatl,0.  Founded  1897. 


hanmomjS^i&^^lue  bird 

FULL  SIZE  DINNER  SET 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT, 

SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

each  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purcM^ 
ser  all  of  the  following  articles ;  a  Pound  of  Bakini 
Powder.  Bottle  Perfume,  Box  Talcum  Powder  ,l 
Teaspoons,  Pair  Shears  and  Package  Needles,  (as 
per  Plan  2351)  and  this  artistically  decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set  Is  Yours.  Many  other  equally  attractive 
offers  and  hundreds  of  useful  Premiums  or  large  cash 
Commission.  —  -  '  ' 


her  sale  of  cottage  cheese.  Her  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  as  follows; 

“Are  there  opportunities  for  farm 
women  to  earn  money?  Why,  yes,  of 
course,  there  are,  I’ve  earned  money 
off  and  on  all  my  life,  but  the  easiest 
that  came  was  my  cottage  cheese 
money. 

“One  winter  we  milked  five  Jerseys 
from  which  we  made  butter,  delivering 
to  our  customers  once  a  week.  Preced¬ 
ing  the  delivery,  I  turned  two  days’ 
skimmed,  or  separated  milk  into 
cheese.  This  we  delivered  with  the 
butter.  Some  would  be  ordered,  and 
the  remainder  sold  readily.  People 
seem  to  be  crazy  for  good  cottage 
cheese. 

“This  was  about  all  clear  gain,  de¬ 
ducting  a  trifle  for  the  bit  of  cream  I 
used.  The  whey  I  fed  to  our  pigs.  I 
made  the  cheese  into  balls  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper;  the  selling  price  figured 
at  20  cents  a  pound.  Jhose  winter 
months  I  earned  $55.” 

This  reminded  me  of  a  family  at 
C —  who  are  making  a  great  success  of 
cottage  cheese.  They  go  so  far  as  to 
buy  outside  milk.  They  make  pimento 
also,  which  is  a  great  seller.  This  is 

_ made  by  adding  to  ordinary  cottage 

'  cheese  and  canned  pimento  peppers. 
An  18-cent  can  will  flavor  quite  an 
amount;  this  sells  for  one  cent  more 
a  ball.  On  regular  days  these  people 
send  to  the  surrounding  towns  boys 
who  peddle  it  from  door  to  door.  Fri¬ 
day  night  is  cheese-supper  night  in 

this  town.  j  .11, 

At  some  plants  more  skimmed  milK 
is  produced  than  is  taken  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  dumped  out.  Why  do  not 
some  ambitious  women  buy  or  beg  that 
milk  and  turn  it  into  profit?  Surely, 
there  are  many  ways  of  earning  pin- 
money,  but  making  cottage  cheese  is 
one  of  the  best,  because  people  really 
want  it. — Elizabeth  Hoag. 


Stove  for  a  Dime 

A  handy,  sheet  steel 
folding  stove.  Folds  flat. 
Weighs  8  ounces.  Great 
for  cooking,  heating  water, 
warming  baby’s  milk,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  uses. 

Send  10c 

Dept. FI,  9  East  37th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  this  sample  stove 
will  be  sent  prepaid. 

STERNO 
Canned  Heat 

The  Daily  Fuel  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


Killed  200  Rats 

At  One  Baiting 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed — Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 

Not  a  Poison 

“1  was  over-run  with  rats,"  writes  H.  0. 
Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich.  ‘‘Seemed  to  be  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  them.  Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps 
failed.  Was  discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus 
and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have 
found  rat  skeletons,  large  and  small,  all  over 
the  farm. 

‘‘The  year  previous  Rats  killed  ‘200  out  of 
300  baby  chicks.  Last  year  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottles  for  neighbors,  and  wo 
will  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood.” 

Rats,  Mice.  Go¬ 
phers,  in  fact  all 
Rodents,  greedily 
eat  Imperial  Vi¬ 
rus  on  bait.  Sets 
,up  burning  fever. 
Pests  die  outside 
hunting  air  and 
water.  Harmless  to  humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Economical  to  use.  Indorsed  by 
Farm  Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally 
known  institutions  everywhere. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories,  Dept.  1003,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  they  will  mall 
you  two  regular  $1.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double 
strength).  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  few  cents  postage 
on  arrival.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other  to  a 
neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free.  Headers  risk  no 
as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  will 
refund  your  $1.00  on  request  any  time  within  30  days. _ 

SPECIAL  ‘/2  PRICE  OFHR 


We  have  juat  imported  a  (juantity  of  these  fine 
little  French  Opera  and  Field  glasses  at  a  vei^^y 
low  price,  and  are  selling  them  very  little  aDO'e 
cost.  They  are  well  made  of  black  metal,  leain- 
erette  covered  with  leatherette  carrying  cas  . 
Good  clear  lenses.  Adjustable,  and  nicely  nn- 
ished.  They  won’t  last  long  at  this  price.  bEWu 
TODAY.  Well  worth  $2.00.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  $1.25:  or  TWO  for  $2.00. 

DUPLEX  MFC-  CO,  Dept.  R2  Detroit.  Mich. 


Dlder  Agents  Wanted 

1%  Select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
andsizM  of  Ranger  Bicycles.  Ride,  exhibit 
and  make  money.  Qelivered  tree,  expr«99 
prepaid,  on  Approval. 

12MbiitlistoBB7 

Write  formarveloua  pricesandterms. 
Lamps,  horna.  wheels,  parts. 

I  equipment,  and  repairs  at  half  ^ 

usual  price.  Save  $10  to $26  on  your  bicycle. 


Writ, 
to  u» 
today 


DOG 

^BOOKjTXlErCl 

82  page  book — how  to  keep  3^3^^ 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
S7hen  sick.  Result  of  86  years’ experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  301. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S.  _ 

189  W68t24tfaSt.  1^** 
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Some  Interesting  Recipes 

And  an  Extra  Number  of  Patterns  for  Early  Spring 


I  Send  Checks  To  Women 
WhoWantMoney 


A  Simple  Way  To  Add  To  Your  Regular  Income.  Interesting 
Home  Work  That  Pays  Well — and  That  You  Can  Do  In  Spare  Time 


TWO  recipes  for  cakes  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate  just  now  be¬ 
cause  of  their  use  of  molasses  have 
been  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Brown 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  One  has  no  name ;  she 
simply  calls  it  a  Brown  Cake,  and  some 
of  our  readers  may  recognize  it  from 
the  description  and  know  it  by  some 
other  name.  The  other  is  called  Apple 
Sauce  Cake,  and  the  recipes  follow; 

A  Brown  Cake 

One  well-beaten  egg,  ^  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  full  cup  molasses,  %  cup  sour 
cream  or  milk,  ^2  cup  hot  cotfee,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  2  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  sift  in  2  cups  of  flour. 

This  needs  chocolate  icing  and  Ailing, 
and  the  following  is  excellent:  Two 
large  tablespoonfuls  soft  butter,  IV4. 
cups  confectionary  sugar,  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  hot  coffee,  2  tablespoonfuls  melted 
chocolate.  Beat  all  together  until 
creamy. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake 

One  cup  of  sugar,  %  cup  molasses, 
IV2  cups  apple  sauce  (cold),  2  cups 
flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  soda  stirred  into 
apple  sauce,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
Va  teaspoon  cloves,  1  cup  raisins  or 
currants,  or  both. 

This  should  be  a  soft  cake,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  stands,  like  most  fruit  cake. 

Mrs.  Brown  also  says  that  graham 
flour  pudding  is  popular  in  her  part  of 
the  country.  As  a  recipe  for  using 
graham  flour  for  pudding  is  rather 
unusual,  we  are  glad  to  pass  it  along 
as  well. 

Graham  Pudding 

Two  cups  graham  flour,  1  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup  chopped 


raisins,  1  beaten  egg,  pinch  of  salt,  2 
teaspoonfuls  soda  (dissolved  in  little 
warm  water) . 

Steam  two  hours.  It  may  need  a 
little  more  flour,  depending  on  the  size 
of*  the  cups  used  as  measures.  It  should 
be  as  thick  as  cake  dough. 

WAYS  OF  FIGHTING  ANTS 

"How  can  I  get  rid  of  ants  which  have  in¬ 
fested  my  kitchen?” 

Here  are  two  suggestions  which  other 
housekeepers  have  found  helpful. — 
Follow  the  train  to  its  origin.  Satu¬ 
rate  a  cloth  with  oil  of  sassafras  and 
apply  thoroughly  over  every  portion  of 
their  track.  If  they  come  through  a 
crack,  saturate  the  edges  of  the  crack 
with  the  oil.  One  ounce  will  probably 
be  enough.  If  this  does  not  work  at 
once,  repeat  the  treatment,  but  be  sure 
you  have  covered  every  place  through 
which  the  ants  may  gain  access  to  your 
kitchen. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  few  drops  of  pare¬ 
goric  are  put  in  water  in  a  shallow 
dish  the  ants  will  fall  in  during  the 
night.  Red  pepper  is  also  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  exterminating  them.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able 
to  suggest  other  methods  of  fighting 
the  pests.  _ 

How  to  decorate  a  ceiling  is  some¬ 
times  a  puzzle.  The  first  rule  of  the 
professional  is:  “Use  a  color  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  wall  and 
floor  coverings  but  lighter  in  tone.”  A 
high  ceiling  is  made  to  seem  lower  by 
means  of  a  border  by  extending  the 
ceiling  cover  down  the  upper  wall,  or 
by  using  a  paper  with  a  distinct  figure. 


Every  day  about  4  o’clock  a  bunch 
of  checks  is  brought  to  my  desk 
to  be  signed. 

Most  of  these  checks  are  made  out 
to  women.  A  few  are  sent  to  men. 

They  are  all  in  payment  for  inter¬ 
esting  spare-time  work  done  at  home. 
Work  that  can  be  done  entirely  at  one’s 
own  convenience — start¬ 
ed  and  stopped  just 
when  one  finds  the  time 
or  feels  in  the  mood  for 
it.  It’s  a  profitable  and 
dignified  kind  of  work 
that  needn’t  interfere  a 
particle  with  other  duties. 

The  checks  I  am  daily 
sending  out  to  our  spare¬ 
time  home  workers 
range  all  the  way  from 
around  $3  to  $5  up  to 
around  $10,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  high  as  $15 
or  $20  or  more. 

Some  of  our  home¬ 
workers  get  a  check  ev¬ 
ery  week.  Some  perhaps 
only  once  a  month.  How 
often  each  worker  re¬ 
ceives  a  check  and  the 
amount  of  the  check  of 
course  depends  on  the 
amount  of  time  given  to 
the  work.  Each  worker 
is  free  to  do  as  much  or 
as  little  each  day  and 
each  week  as  he  or  she 
chooses.  Therefore,  the 
amount  earned  from 
week  to  week  is  in  each 
worker’s  own  hands. 

Extra  Money  for  Any  Purpose 
You  Wish 

Whether  large  or  small,  every  one  of 
these  home-worker’s  checks  is  earned  in 
free  time — time  that  might  otherwise 

be  frittered  away 
with  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  Thus 
each  check  means 
just  that  much 
extra  for  the 
person  receiving 
it — extra  money 
for  more  clothes; 
extra  money  for 
the  savings  bank, 
or  to  pay  debts, 
or  to  help  pay  for 
a  home ;  extra 
money  to  help 
out  in  a  n  y  way 
one  wishes. 

The  way  these 
people  earn  their 
checks  is  by  knit¬ 
ting  wool  socks 
on  •  our  famous 
Home  Profit 
Knitter  —  a  sim¬ 
ple  yet  amazing¬ 
ly  skillful  little 
knitting  machine 
for  home  use 
that  is  many 
times  faster  than 
hand  -  knitting. 
That’s  why  this 
work  pays  so 
well. 

Fast  or  slow. 


just  as  you  turn  the  handle,  this  skill¬ 
ful  little  Knitter  knits  and  shapes  each 
sock  from  cuff  to  heel  and  toe.  It  knits 
either  a  ribbed  or  solid  weave,  and 
either  a  plain  or  fancy  top.  Also 
sweaters,  Teddy  Bear  Suits  and  other 
articles. 

The  Rate  of  Pay  is 
Guaranteed 

One  doesn’t  have  to 
know  a  single  thing 
about  knitting  to  take  up 
this  work.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  that  make 
everything  plain  and 
clear  come  with  the 
Knitter.  With  practice, 

anyone  who  follows  direc¬ 
tions - anyone  who  really 

wants  to  learn  money  instead 
of  merely  wishing  for  it, 
anyone  who  is  willing  to 
make  a  little  effort  and  do 
her  part — can  soon  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  perfect  socks — and  be 
well  paid  for  every  pair. 

The  pay  is  sure.  The  Home 
Profit  Hosiery  Company  guar¬ 
antees  to  take  every  pair  of 
socks  you  knit  on  a  Home 
Profit  Knitter  in  accordance 
with  our  simple  instructions, 
and  guarantees  to  pay  you  a 
fixed  price  for  each  pair  as 
fast  as  you  finish  them  and 
send  them  in.  There  is  a  big 
and  steady  year-around  de¬ 
mand  for  genuine  home-knit 
wool  socks,  and  the  Home 
Profit  Hosiery  Company  wants 
all  it  can  get.  But  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  you  have  the  privilege 
of  selling  part  or  all  of  the 
socks  you  knit  direct  to 
friends  or  neighbors  or  local 
stores  at  your  own  price,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  the  socks 
to  us. 

I  Want  to  Start  More  Home  Workers 

Right  now  the  Home  Profit  Hosiery  Company 
wants  at  least  a  thousand  more  home  workers. 
If  you  have  been  wishing  you  had  more  money 
coming  in — if  you  want  money  for  any  purpose 
— then  here  is  your  chance.  All  you  need  is  a 
Home  Profit  Knitter  and  a  little  spare  time — 
and  the  willingness  to  use  it.  How  much  you 
earn  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  how  much 
time  and  effort  you  give  the  work.  You  can 
spend  as  much  or  as  little  time  at  it  each  day 
and  each  week  as  you  choose.  You  are  always 
“your  own  boss.”  Moreover,  other  members  of 
the  family  can  take  turns  with  you  and  help 
you  along — for  with  practice  almost  anyone  can 
knit  socks  on  the  Howe  Profit  Knitter.  And 
whether  you  knit  a  dozen  or  more  pairs  every 
day  or  only  a  dozen  in  a  week  or  month,  you 
can  be  sure  of  good  pay  for  all  the  finished 
work  you  send  us. 

In  fairness  to  yourself  and  your  pocketbook, 
at  least  let  me  send  you  full  informatio^i  about 
this  spare-time  home  work  plan  that  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  extra  money  for  so  many  others.  That 
won’t  cost  you  anything.  Yet  it  can  easily 
make  a  vast  difference  in  your  life — it  can 
easily  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  you. 
Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page- — and  it’s  a  good  idea  to  do  it 
now — before  you  forget  about  it. 

Home  Profit  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  49.  872  Hudson  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOME  PROFIT  HOSIERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  49,  872  Hudson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  full  Inforntation  about  making  money  at 
home  In  my  spare  time  with  the  Home  Profit  Knitter. 
I  am  encio.sing  2  cents  postage  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing,  and  I  understand  that  I  am  not  obligated  in 
any  way. 


Name 


Street 


City .  State... 

Write  Name  and  Address  Plainly 


PRETTY  SPRING  STYLES  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


No.  9902  shows  a  dress  for  the 
tiny  girl.  It  has  a  quaint  fichu  col¬ 
lar,  lace-edged,  and  tying  with  a 
bow  in  back.  Dotted  swiss  or 
dimity  launder  easily  and  look  very 
sweet  No.  9902  comes  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  takes  1% 
yards,  30  inch,  with  54  yard  for 
fichu  and  2  yards  ruffling.  Price 
12c. 

Separate  blouses  are  back  in 
style.  Slip-overs  are  favorites,  in 
Egyptian,  oriental  and  peasant  fab¬ 
rics,  for  surely  Joseph’s  coat  was 
never  so  gay  as  the  new  spring 
blouses.  No.  1640  cuts  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yards  36-inch  ma- 
tei’ial,  2K>  yards  binding.  Send 
12c  in  stamps  for  this  clever  new 
pattern. 


99.n^ 


Made  with  kimona 
sleeves  and  with  closing 
at  left  side  front  is  this 
smart  little  junior 
frock."  The  odd  long 
collar,  belt  arranged  In 
panel  style  and  long 
sleeve  attachment  if  de¬ 
sired,  all  make  this 
frock  unusually  smart 
for  school  or  Sunday 
wear.  No.  1715  cuts 
in  8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  requires 
2%  yards  36-inch  with 
%  yard  contrasting. 
Price  12c. 


JJLu 


Slenderizing  lines  are  sought  by 
every  woman  with  an  ample  figure, 
and  No.  1611  has  unusually  good 
features.  The  collar  is  becoming, 
the  side  panels  continue  the  line, 
and  then  the  uneven  edge  also  car¬ 
ried  the  eye  down.  Either  fitted 
or  loose  sleeves  may  be  worn.  No. 
1611  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and  50-bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  yards  40-ineh 
material  with  12  yards  braid.  Pat¬ 
tern,  12c. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  to  make  is 
this  indoor  dress.  The  three-piece 
skirt  gathers  at  the  back  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  waist.  The  dress  has 
a  front  closing,  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  large  patch  pockets. 

No.  1636  comes  in  sizes  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  354  yards  36-inch 
material  with  54  yard  contrasting. 
Price  12c. 

To  order,  enclose  correct  amount 
(preferably  in  stamps).  Write 
name,  address  and  numbers  clearly, 
and  send  to  Fashion  Department, 
American  Agriculturist  461-4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

If  you  want  our  big  new  spring 
catalogue,  enclose  10c  more. 


A  slip-on  dress  with 
pleated  side  panels  is 
No.  1677.  The  sleeves 
can  be  made  long  or 
short  and  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  self — or  con¬ 
trasting  material.  Ging¬ 
ham,  linen  or  jersey  are 
good  materials.  No. 
1677  comes  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  36-inch  material. 
The  dress  could  be  made 
in  gingham  for  about 
75c.  Price  of  pattern, 
12c. 


For  All  Who  Want  To 
Have  More  Money 

Some  of  the  many  spare-time 
home-workers  who  are  getting 
cheeks  every  week  or  so  are  busy 
housewives — perhaps  with  only  a  j 
few  hours  a  week  that  they  can 
use  for  this  purpose.  Some  are 
school  teachers  —  using  their  free 
time  after  school  and  holidays. 
Some  are  young  women  who  choose 
to  earn  money  at  home  Instead  of 
taking  a  place  In  an  office  or  fac¬ 
tory.  And  some  are  men. 

A  few  give  all  their  time  to 
this  work — finding  It  more  profit¬ 
able  than  anything  else  they  can 
do. 

Some  live  on  farms,  some  In  small 
towns,  some  In  large  cities — where 
one  happens  to  live  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference,  whatever. 

Some  have  taken  up  this  spare¬ 
time  work  so  they  can  have  more 
clothes,  or  new  furniture,  or  live 
better.  Some  to  help  pay  for  a 
home.  Some  to  get  out  of  debt. 
Some  to  help  send  a  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  to  college.  Some  to  build  up 
their  bank  accounts.  Some  to  buy 
books.  Some  to  provide  for  long- 
wanted  trips.  Some  to  have  more 
amusement.  One  woman  uses  the 
money  she  earns  this  way  to  help 
keep  a  maid — says  it  Is  easier  and 
more  interesting  to  knit  socks  on 
the  Home  Profit  Knitter  than  to 
do  the  housework  herself.  Another 
woman  earns  money  this  way  so 
she  can  afford  to  send  her  washing 
out  Instead  of  doing  It  herself.  No 
matter  what  the  money  may  bo 
wanted  for,  here  Is  a  pleasant  way 
to  earn  it. 


The  Master  Knitter 

The  Home  Profit  Knitter 
contains  many  features  and 
Improvements  never  before 
seen  in  any  home  knitting 
machine.  We  guarantee  that 
after  a  little  practice  you 
can  do  perfect  work  on  it, 
simply  by  following  our  plain 
and  clear  instructions. 

The  Home  Profit  Knitter 
has  a  portable  stand,  and 
can  be  picked  up  and  carried 
from  room  to  room  and  used 
anywhere  in  the  house.  It 
is  the  Master  Machine  of  all 
knitters. 
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MOSS'S  CHIUS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLP 

PURB  BRED 

There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  In  Baby  Chicks 
Order  Now— Avoid  Disappointment 


i 


Per  25 
Chicks 

$4.75 

Per  50 
Chicks 

$9.00 

Per  100 
Chicks 

$17.00 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

$6.50 

$12.50 

$24.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$35.00 

$14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

S.  C.  Leghorns 
White  and  Black 
S.  C.  Leghorns 
Brown  and  Bull 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  ) 

Beds,  S.  C.  or  R.  C.  { 

White  Wyandottes 
Wliite  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Mlnorcas 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Light  Brahmas 
Famous  Marcy’S 
Jersey  Black 
Giants  j 

ON  ORDERS  OF  500  to  1,000  of  one  variety 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED 
Whether  your  order  is  big  or  small  H  will  have  the 
same  careful  attention.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Immediate 
Delivery.  Catalog  on  Request.  .  ,  „  ,  , 

April  Chicks  Ic  lower.  May  Chicks  2c  lower.  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  3c  lower. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  MORRIS  PLAINS.  N.J. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prict  Lilt  Prepaid  lo  ftn  Purtlirad  Stock 


White  nnd  Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  end  Bleck  Leghorni 
Aneonet 
IHindrcee 

Rhode  Island  Redi  »  -  -  • 
Berred  Roche 

Buff  end  White  Roche  -  -  ■ 


100 

60 

•6 

-  gis.oo 

»7.00 

7.00 

8.76 

7.B0 

4.00 

-  16.00 

8.00 

4.96 

t.oo 

4.2S 

16.00 

8.00 

4.86 

4.64 

4.60 

-  18.00 

1.60 

4.60 

.  18.00 

8.60 

4.60 

*  18.00 

9.60 

6.00 

10.60 

6.60 

MARKET  AWAITS  WOOL  CLIP 

WITH  the  domestic  wool-clip  shortly 
to  come  into  the  market,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  see  the  general  tone  of 
the  raw-wool  market  somewhat  unset¬ 
tled.  Active  consumption  of  wool  in 
this  country  and  abroad  has  stimulated 
the  market  for  weeks,  although  the 
large  turnover  of  stocks  recently  has 
weakened  prices  on  foreign  markets. 
The  general  view,  however,  is  one  of 
potential  demand,  and  trade  gossip  on 
a  large  American  clip  now  at  hand 
does  not  indicate  that  prices  should 
ease  off  except  temporarily  during  the 
spring  season.  Country-point  informa¬ 
tion,  particularly  from  the  West,  states 
that  contrasting  on  this  season’s  fleeces 
is  widespread,  but  only  upon  a  small 
proportion  of  the  production  in  most 
of  the  wool-producing  sections.  In  mid- 
March,  the  feeling  was  generally  one 
of  quiet  optimism  on  the  1923  clip. 

POTATO  MARKET  ACTIVE 
An  exdted  potato  market  developed 
due  to  car  shortage,  bad  roads  and 
light  stocks  in  the  city  markets.  Prices 
jumped  from  $2.25  per  150-lb.  sack  de- 


high  as  45  to  47c.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  brown  eggs  sold  for  more 
than  whites  on  the  New  York  market, 
as  they  did  last  week. 

At  this  time  last  year  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  weak,  and  extra  fancy 
nearby  whites  were  quoted  at  only 
33  to  36c,  with  fancy  hennery  browns 
at  26  to  27c. 

DRISSED  POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

From  January  1  up  to  March  7  re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  in  the  four 
largest  markets  were  69,973,874  lbs., 
compared  with  40,504,094  lbs.  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  amount  of 
dressed  poultry  on  hand  in  the  four 
largest  markets  on  March  7  was  over 
17,000,000  lbs.  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
on  hand  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It 
is  reported  that  the  quantity  of  poultry 
on  farms  this  year  is  much  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  which  will  probably  result 
in  larger  shipments  of  fresh  poultry. 
The  peak  of  the  storage  holdings  was 
reached  last  year  about  the  middle  of 
January,  but  this  year  stocks  contin¬ 
ued  to  pile  up  in  storage  until  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  when  the  peak  was  reached. 


Promtit  (hipmcnta 


Buff  Orpingtom  ------ 

L«ngih«ni 
Brabmss  - 

All  «biolul«ly  flvBt  eUBi,  bare  brad  stack. 

mada.  Mall  ordarB  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Bfoadwity.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 

Egg  basket  is  the  final  test.  Strong,  healthy  chii 
from  pure-bred  free  range;  bred  to  lay  hens. 

BREED  Per  100  500 

8.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  J0%  books 
ordef.  CRE8TW00D  FARM,  Bex  A,  SchaefferStown,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED.  EXHIBITION  *  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  PosUge 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  i  WEST  from  w^hich  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gimbier.  OMo 


CHICKS 


1923  Chicks 

Anconas.  Re^  lOO.  $15:  500.  $70  Buff 

OrpinfftonB,  Wn.  Rocks.  MljiorcAi. 
Wyanaottes,  100.  $16;  MO  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  60.  $4;  100,  $11;  500  *50.  Ffo*  heavy 
l&yinff  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you. 
delivery  jRuarantoea.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne,  free  Circular. 

eioba  Hatchery,  Box  57  _ Bsrne,  Inff. 

PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

tear.  Rock,  100,  $18;  1,000,  $165.  1- 

100,  $19:  1.000,  $170.  Barron  S.  C.  WiiU 

jLeghorn,  100,  $15;  1.0«0  POIILTrV 

F$I3.  Catalog  free.  HUMIIAERS  POULTRY 
'farm,  FRENCHTOWN,  n.  j. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Oet  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
apd  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bok  A  PitUtown,  N.  J. 

TIFFANY’S 

Sliver  Xjaeed  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barrsd  Rooks 
and  8.  C.  R*  !•  Reds 

Fskitig  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DiTCKIjiNGfl 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  PARM.  R.  Ho.  83.  PhosnixviUs,  Pa. 

QUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS  ^ 

guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

t,  M.  LOROENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

TOM  BARBON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Ftofn  good  selected  heavy  laying  Hocks  Of 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorca!  and  Lek.  Right 

prices,  postpaid,  Ml  ll 

SUNNYSIDB  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA. 

S.  C. White  Leghorni  a  specialty 
Drop  a  card  for  tny  circular  and 
prices.  H.  FISHER,  Milford, N.  J. 

/•UirirC  LowpriOes.  8.  C.Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leg 
vximVd  horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free 
100>  Uve  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,.  2R. 


BABY  CHICKS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

8.  C.  Wlilte  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fin* 

Chicks,  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  June,  $15.  Free 

fellterv  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 

EEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  W’hite  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  ;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DB  NEEP,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


P  /'ll  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens, 
hrep  LatalOIf  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab- 
1  ICC  vaiCUU5  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 

HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  FA. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


ANCONAS.  Beautiful.  large  mottled,  Single  Comb  Bi^ed 

ing  Hens,  $3.00  each,  ruiiets,  $2-00-$2;50.  ^  «atlsfuetion 
■guaranteed.  Adtlress,  GEO.  SIMMS,  LAKE,  NEW  YOR.K. 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

Tbe  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  March  9: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

ji^lrstiS  #  •  •  •  *•»••♦•••••••••••••••• 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras - 

Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

state  dairy  (salted),  finest... 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . . 

Timothy  No.  3  .  .  .  j  .  .  . . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting. . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor. . . 

Chickens,  leghorns . . 

Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

44@47 

r*T«i  •  •  :*T*T 

«  • 

43 

•  •  •  • 

41@42 

39@4i 

39 

40@40% 

37 

40@42 

•  •  •'•T 

•  •  •  •’ 

39% 

•  •  •  »  • 

•  «  •  • 

46@46 

38@3Si 

•  •  •  •' 

38@44 

•  •  •  • 

39(g)39% 

38@39 

•  •  •  • 

47%  @48 

53@54 

47 

62@63 

50 

r*T«;  •  •  •  > 

48@49 

•  •  •  • 

»  *1 

42@48 

.... 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade  Standards 

$27@28 

$20@21 

$20@21 

24@26 

t«T*}  •  •  •  •! 

17@18 

•  19 

.  .  .  • 

27@28 

21@22 

28@29 

.... 

15 

15@16 

25@26 

24@26 

28@29 

22@23 

23®24 

.... 

25 

21@23 

26@28 

16@16 

17@18 

19@20 

12  @13% 

11  @14% 

•  ••**« 

4  @4% 

9%  @12% 

4%@  5 
15%@15% 

3%@  6% 

7%@  8% 

8%@  9 

9 

livered  New  York  City  to  $2.60.  Some 
shippers  quoted  as  high  as  $2.90  in 

C31*lotjS 

In  the  yards,  States  sold  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  150-lb.  sack,  depending  upon 
quality  and  condition.  Arrivals  were 
light.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  if 
the  car  shortage  continues  and  the 
hauling  is  bad,  prices  will  hold  steady. 

APPLES  HOLD  STEADY 

At  this  time  last  year  best  A  grade 
Baldwins  were  selling  wholesale  at 
$7.60  to  $7.76,  compared  with  $6.25  per 
hbl.  last  week.  Greenings,  best,  A 
grade,  last  year  at  this  time  brought 
$11  to  $11.50,  compared  with  $5  to 
$5.25  now.  Carlot  shipments  of  bar¬ 
reled  apples  in  entire  country  to  March 
3  were  67,605,  compared  with  29,020 
last  year  to  that  date. 

EGG  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

Cold  weather  and  storms  delayed  the 
normal  seasonal  increase  of  shipments 
of  eggs  last  week,  and  receipts  at  New 
York  were  actually  lower  than  the 
previous  week.  This  resulted  in  hold¬ 
ing  prices  up,  and  for  several  days 
Western  brown  and  mixed-color  eggs 
were  so  scarce  that  many  sales  of  them 
were  made  above  quotations.  Because 
of  the  heavier  shioments  now  in  tran¬ 
sit,  the  break  will  undoubtedly  come 
before  you  read  this  page.  Many  in 
the  market  believe  that  prices  will  hold 
up  fairly  well  till  after  April  1,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  early  Easter  and 
the  Jewish  Passover  demand. 

Nearby  white  eggs  showed  some  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  but  moved  fairly 
well.  Most  State  eggs  sold  around  41 
to  43i^c,  hut  finest  Jerseys  went  as 


receipts  per  lb.,  choice,  sold  at  18c; 
prime,  16  @  17c;  good,  14  @  15c;  me¬ 
dium,  11  @  13c;  small  or  common,  6  @ 
10c;  hind  saddles,  with  skins,  16  (® 
20c;  without  skins,  18  @  22c. 

FEED  PRICES  CHANGE  SLIGHTLY 

The  Buffalo  feed  market  was  dull  last 
week,  with  slight  declines  in  a  number 
of  commodities.  Prices  on  carlots  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo  in  100-lb.  sacks  March  7.  were; 

Gluten  feed,  $46.56 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent,  $47.25 ;  oil  meal,  33  to  34  per  cent, 
$49 ;  standard  spring  bran,  $34.75 ;  hard 
■winter  bran,  $35.75  ;  standard  spring  middlings, 
$34. "75 ;  choice  flour  middlings,  $36.25. 

LOWER  GRADE  HAY  DECLINES 

Receipts  of  hay  considerably  in¬ 
creased  last  week,  but  most  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  State  were 
under  grade.  Prices  declined  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  extent  on  these  undergrades,  but 
top  grades  are  still  comparatively 
scarce. 

Railroads  have  issued  more  permits, 
and  unless  weather  conditions  in  the 
country  hold  up  the  movement,  the 
New  York  market  will  be  well  supplied 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 


Since  February  10  the  withdrawals 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
excess  over  last  year. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  the 
consumption  of  poultry  seems  to  have 
considerably  increased,  and  there  is 
some  demand  for  our  poultry  m  British 

Live  broilers  have  been  arriving  in 
small  lots  from  Long  Island,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Boston  and  Virginia. 

BUTTER  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Owing  to  heavier  receipts,  prices  de¬ 
clined  last  week,  but  on  March  8  the 
market  closed  firmer  owing  to  informa¬ 
tion  that  new  arrivals  were  falling  off 
a»  -]  increased  buying  on  the  part  of 
chain  stores  and  other  large  organi¬ 
zations. 

At  this  time  last  year,  creamery 
extras  sold  wholesale  at  37  to  37140, 
compaTed  with  47c  per  lb.  on  March  8 
this  year. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York  March  9: 

No.  2  hard  winter,-'  $1.32^4  :  No.  2  mixed 
durum,  $1.23%  :  No.  2  yellow  corn,  OlVjc;  No. 
2  mixed  corn,  91  %c;  No.  2  white  oats,  5bc  ; 
rye,  BSVjo;  barley,  81  @  82c :  buckwheat, 
$1.92  @2.10.  At  Chicago:  No.  2  hard  ''vheat, 
$1.19  @  119%  :  No.  2  yellow  corn,  74%  @ 
74%c;  No.  2  white  oats,  45%  @46%;  rye, 
81%c:  barley,  68  @  71c. 

CHOICE  DRESSED  CALVES  SCARCE 

Supplies  of  country-dressed  calves 
increased  last  week,  and  double  re¬ 
ceipts  are  expected  from  now  on. 
Fresh,  choice  calves  are  scarce  and  in 
demand,  but  trade  for  ordinary  grades 
is  only  moderate.  Stall  calves  sold  at 
irregular  prices.  On  March  8  fresh 


MINERALIZED  WAUR 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Fount* 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  minerals  to  the  fowls’  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  ,all  bother,  such  as  dust¬ 
ing,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them,  'riic  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water 
never  will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs 
and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg 
tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Th^  tablets 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  shfe,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results  that 
to  introduce  them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they 
offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address — a  card 
will  do  —  to  the  Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept. 
889,  1100  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  two  $l  packages,  enough  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  he  mailed.  Pay  the  post¬ 
man  $1  and  postage  on  delivery,  and  if  yen 
are  not  delighted  with  results  in  10  days — if 
your  chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more 
eggs  and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites-- 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don  t 
hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are 
fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 


SHIP  , 

EGGS 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOUSE 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

185  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 

WRITE  FOR  SHIPPING  TAGS 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
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KERLIN 

^  rt  1  ^  IV.  O  QUALITY 
ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
30O-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


From  Select,  Hogan  tested.  Flocks 
on  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
handled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
(’liieks.  Heavy  Layers. 

PRICES,  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS,  50,  $7.50; 
100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 

^  ROCKS,  50,  $8.50;  100,$16;  500,  $75. 

right  and  siiipii'ed  right.  Postpaid, 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hank  Kefer- 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular 
liorst  &  Rock,  Box  S,  Zeeland,  Michigan- 
20  hours  from  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  Iiigti  class 
brcd-to-lH>  .stock.  Barred  and 


Bufl’ Rocks,  Rods,  Anconus,  lilack  Minori-as,  ISc.  each;  White 
Wyaudottes,  22c.  each;  Wliite,  Hn»wn,  HnlV  I.cglu*rns,  ir*c.  each; 
broilers,  10c.  each.  IVkiu  Ducklings,  32c.  eacli.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


750,000  CHICKS 


$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  Hocks.  Wli.,  Hr., 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.r)0.  Bur. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $07.50. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorca.^,  50,  $h;  100,  $15;  500, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyamlottes,  50,  $1); 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.60.  Mixed,  100,' $11;  500,  $52.50. 
Postpaid  anil  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  Irom  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  F'ree  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Bunks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 


TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Attractive  Chick  Investments 


FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 
WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

no,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  50,  $8.50; 
100.  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  From  extra  select  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Full  live 
_  count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
get  our  catalog:  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  final  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY, 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


300,000  CHICKS 

ENGLISH  WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 


SHEPPARD’S  Famous  Strain  ANCONAS,  50, 
-*^'$7;  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  BARRED  ROCKS, 


R.  and  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500, 
$7.1.  1,000  orders  at  500  rate.  RHODE 

ISLAND  WHITES,  100,  $18;  200,  $35.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vigmou.s  Chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order  riglit 
from  this  ad.  WE  SATISFY  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

Catalog  free.  Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank. 

KNOLL’S  HATCHERY, 


Box  F,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


Get  a  brooder  free  of  charge  by  getting 
your  chicks  from  Gillette’s 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS . $25.00 

buff  ORPINGTONS .  23.00 

barred  rocks .  22.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  25.00 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  18.00 

Wo  are  now  giving  away  a  free  brooder.  Get  your  order 

right  in.  so  as  to  get  the  henelit  of  this  offer. 
GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  North  Rose.  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S 


“THOR-O-BRED” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big’’ 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 


F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Mute  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Our  stock  Is  scientiflcally 
culled^  by  experts  and  headed  by  large  vigorous  males, 
•assuring  you  Strong,  Healthy,  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks — tliat 
''■'ll  live  and  grow.  Heal  .Money  JlakerL  100%  live  de- 
'oT  guaranteed.  Lowest  I’rices.  Catalog  Free. 
•STERLING  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  l.eghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAIL).  Pricva  reasonable. 

hst)i(cfire  Catalof/  and  prices  free  on  request. 

hatchery.  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  that  make  profits 


strong,  vigorous,  well -hatched  t'hlcks  from 
'*‘’ojy  laying  docks  of  S.  ('.  White,  ISrimii  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  island  Reds,  While 
'vyandottes,  Wliile  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Buff 
Urpnigtoiis  and  .Viiconas.  106%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  I’ostpaul.  Catalog  giving  parti- 
eiUars,  also  price  list  on  rctpiest.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  hatchery.  RoxT,  Blutfton,  0. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 
fAPLE  ACRES  FARM 


1  acres  farm,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


I 


Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  worhl's 
largest  producers. 


THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 


'rwelve  popular  hreeils  of  best  tliorohred 
stock  ohtaliiahle,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  .small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Ltockies  and  guarantee  1)5%  safe 
arrival. 

,  ,  ,  Write  Nearest  Address.  To-day,  for 

Smith  s  standard  r.atainn FREE 

Reg.U.S.l’at.oir.  uataiog  rntt 


THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  07 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  111.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(.Member  Interiiatioiial  Kahy  Chick  .Association) 


BABY  CHICKS 


’file  big,  fluffy,  lively  kind — THK  KIND 
'I'H.V'r  LIVE  .\NI)  GROW— FltO.M  PER 
WON.ILLV  .Sl’PERVISED  ami  CULLED 
FitEE  ll.ANGE  F.VRM  ELOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  producetl  in  one  of  the  most 
moilern  hatcheries  in  the  country. 

1!.\KRED  and  WfllTE  ROCKS,  REDS. 
.\NC()N.\S,  .M1N()RC.\S,  5(1,  $8;  160,  $15; 
560,  $72.. ‘(I.  IIIEF  ORIMNGTONS  and 

Wlfl’I’E  WV.t.NDOTTES,  .'ill,  $8..56;  166, 
$111;  .7(16,  $77.56.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGifORNS,  56,  $6.5U;  166,  $12;. 566,  $66.  Postpaid  ami 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  Ibis  ad  and  get  Iheni  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 


Husky 
I  ivable 
c  haps. 


Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  hre<i  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  ill  S,  G.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  I0f}% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eg-gs  and  Breeding 
stock.  lllu.strated  circular  "ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  ”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 


M’e  ship  anywliere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  9.5%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds ;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns ; 
Mhite  Wyandottes ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  YVhite  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jfixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  I’rompt  deliveries. 


E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th’  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS— Our  19th  Season 


Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by.Iong  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties. 
flO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


from  heavy  laying 
tlocksthat  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Itocks,  Leghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Alinorcas,  and  Reds.  A  REAL 
Hatchery— not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
jirinted  matter  and  right  prices 
Postpaid.  160^  livedelivery guar- 
antaed.  Bank  reference. 


STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


I'ure-bred,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  andgrow.  From  free- 
range,  Hogan-tested  liealthy  hens  witli  the  lay  bred 
in  them.  Per  100  500  lOOO 

S.  0.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leglioxms  $15  $72  $140 

Barred  Rocks,  1{.  1.  Reds,  Anconas  $18  $85  $160 

White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  $20  $95  $180 

All  cliicks  sent  by  special  deliver.v  parcel  post  prepaid, 
100^  safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10;t  books  order 
any  week  after  Feb.  1. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


400,000  CHICKS 


Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and 


100,  $16:  500.  $77.50.  BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,' 
SIl.VER  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 


A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Better,  stronger,  with  plenty  of  "pep”; 
diieks  easier  to  raise.  That's  the  kind  you 
have  been  looking  for;  that’s  the  kind  our 
system  iiroduees.  It  will  pay  ,vou  to  learn 
how  it  is  done.  Write  to-day  for  free  new 
Bulletin  C. 


ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Continental  Baby  Chicks  sillisfaiuon.  on 


,  ,  - - -  Orders  hooked 

now.  Address,  AGENT.  Box  27,  GARRISON,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Kin  to  Record  Layers 


Not  only  are  these  chicks  of  ours  well-hatched  but  they  are 
exceedingly  well-bred,  especially  from  the  important  profit 
standpoint  of  heavy  egg  production. 

Coming  direct  from  finest  farm-range  flocks,  you’ll  find  these  splendid  chi 
Sturdy  growers  and  the  pullet.s  early,  generous  layers.  Profit  essentials  you 
when  your  chicks  are  Ilillpot  Quality. 


cks  guick, 
're  sure  of 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


I’ure-lired.  Iriie  to  name  -all  favored  willi  the  blood  of  sf rains  note.l  for 
high  egg  yields. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List  today.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post 
with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1.200  miles 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  29 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association. 


E 


BUY  HUBERS 


111111 


JJ 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Our  14th  Year  1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  ns  your 


inrn 


order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


K 


9  n  ■ 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  g 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00  ~ 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices  ^ 


Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  1 8  first,  1 2  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 

lffl999rH9l99l99r9  199iV'9IM9  ■ 


CHICKS-$13  to  $16  per  100  and  UP 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


.  50 

100 

300 

500 

.  $9 

$16 

$47 

$78 

.  $8 

$15 

$43 

$72 

.  $7 

$13 

$38 

$63 

Varieties  Prices  on 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Rocks  . . $9 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  ........  $8 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRECT  FR(DM 
THIS  AD,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference; 
Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY 


Box  D 


KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


$11  Per  Hundred  and  Up 


C  From  Selected,  Pure  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  range 
V.^XV.0  ruaryl9th.  175,001)  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  100)7  Live  Delivery 


E’irst  Hatch  off  Feb- 
Delivery  Guariniteed.  Postpaid. 

VARIETIES . Prices  on.. 

White  ife  Silver  Wyan.,  White  Orpingtons  &  Black  Minorcas . $9.50 . $18 . $52.. 

White  A  Buff  Hocks . .  8.50 .  16. 

Barred  Rocks,  K.  &  S.  C.  Hed.s.  Ancona.s,  A  Black  Leghorns . 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . . . . . 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots .  if. 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  500.  Get  our  19‘2;1  .Catalog.  Reference,  Athens  National  Bank. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y.  ATHENS.  OHIO 


.  60  .. 

..  100  .. 

..300  .. 
...$52... 

..  500 
..••$85 
...  75 

8.(10... 

...  15... 

...  44... 

...  •72 

7,(X)... 

...  13... 

...  38... 

...  62 

...  .. 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS 


I'rom  Hogan  tested,  free  range  breeders,  mated  with  large,  vigorous  males.  Our  plant  is 
a  modern  65  acre  poultry  farm,  with  10  years’ careful  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 

VVonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at  leading  shows.  Flocks  are  M.  A.  C.  Inspected. 

Big,  strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  at  following  prices:  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Extra  Select,  $14.60  per  100;  Anconas,  Extra  Select,  $15.30  per  100.  Select  .fd 
Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100;  Anconas,  $13  per  100.  Postpaid  to  your  door,  full  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  Special  discount  on  orders  booked  now.  Order  direct  from  thi.s  ad,  get  them 
when  you  want  them.  Also  breeding  stock  and  special  mating  Chicks.  Get  our  catalog  al  once.  Ref.  2  banks. 


TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  28 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
BARRED,  WHITE  and  BIFF  BOFKS, 
WHITE  and  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 
DLAl'K  MINORCAS,  BFPF  ORPING¬ 
TONS,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS.  ANCONAS. 
WHITE.  BROWN,  BLACK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  I’ro- 
iliiced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience  who  know  how  to 
liatili  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  E'air  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  and 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY.  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 


Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
Ihe  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wli,  and  Sii.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  166,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wli.  Bocks,  S.  ami  R.  C.  Reils, 
Jliiioreas,  56.  $8.25;  166.  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers.  5(1,  $7.25;  166.  $14.  Wh,,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

06,  $7;  166.  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties.  $11  per  166 
straight.  On  566,  5%  off;  1,606,  10%  off.  Ready  Febru¬ 
ary  20tli.  Free  eatatog.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


From  good  selected  lieavy-lajlug 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Ancona  s.  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Riglit  prices.  Postpaid.  I’nll  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  4.  McALLISTEKVlLLE,  PA. 


500,000  CHICKS 


BEST  B  R  E  E  DS  —  I.owest  Prices. 
Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years’ 
experience.  Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  UH)  per  cent,  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 


from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.P0RAY,  R.2.  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 


Chicks  from  winter  luyini?,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
\N.  Leghorns,  H.  I.  Reds,  Ihirred  Rocks.  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Rlack  Jersey  (iiants.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  $1.")  per  UK)  up.  Jave  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  nrepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  S.S.IX)  per  lUU.  Relgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 


Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


LOOK !  Baby  Chicks  $  1 0  a  1 OO 

All  pure-bred  varieties,  I’o.stpald. 
.Also  low  pidce.s  ou  Pullets.  Turkeys, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Brooders,  Supplies,  etc. 
Big  catalog  mailed  FREE,  Address 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47.  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Copyright 

1923 

[  Spear&Co 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to  your  fine 
big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set  like  this:  pure, 
gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold  line,  gold  handles,  and  a 
dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the  added  sati.sfaction  of  this  distinctive 
feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and  Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath 
which  is  banked  by  a  charming  scroll  of  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not 
begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington  Colonial 
Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 


No  picture,  no  description  can  do  5  ustice  to  this  exceedingly  beautiful  dinner 
set  I  want  vou  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  know  the  Attrac- 


110 


With 

Order 


tiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington  Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  I*f  JC 

of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  » 
gorgeously  brilliant  gold  handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to 
know  the  Pride  of  Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  imUal  on  each  and 
every  niece.  So.  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set.  no  Pieces,  on  30  days  Pree  1  rial.  1  he 
picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This  design  is  in  6  harmoni- 

^'^SU^rfEME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  u.sed  m  the  manufacture  of  these 
dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations.  Everything  that  high  class 
materials,  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this 

JDinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll 
of  roses  in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on 
to  stay.  We  guarantee  against  breakage  in  shipinent.  Each  piece  is  wrapped  sepa¬ 
rately  in  tissue  paper* 

Special  SOth  Anniversary 

SALE  PRICE  ONLY  $29.95 

30  Days’  Free  Trial—Easy  H/lonthly  Payments 

Only  a  short  time  ago  this  dinner  set  sold  for  $44-75  and  without  the  Free.  Table  Ooth  and 
Napkins.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  P^me  for  the  High  Quality  and  Exquisite 
DeSgn  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added  these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  Inltialon  every  piece;  the  glorious,  cheerful, 
lavish  beauty  of  Six  colors  and  Gold  in  the  decorations;  the  outstanding  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  handsome  big,  wide,  bright,  gold  handles.  I  have  also  added  a  daintily 
colored  floral  spray  which  Is  opposite  the  initial  design  0“  vn'^?'ro  the 

want  to  send  you  the  complete  set.  no  pieces,  on  30  Days  bree  Trial.  I  want  you  to  use  the 
dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete,  return  the  set,  Iwill 
refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges. 

The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Be  careful 
to  state  the  initial  you  desire.  Order  No. 

PA2940.  Terms;  $1.00  with  order,  $2.50  ^ 


“I  will  Trust 
You  Gladly** 


Monthiy.  Total  Price,  $29.95. 
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12  Cups 
12  Sl^-in 


Pieces 


12  Saucers 
Dessert  Di.shes 

12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes 
I  lo^-in.  Meat  Platter 
I  I3?i-in.  Meat  Platter 
I  Sauce  Boat 
1  Sauce  Boat  Stand 
I  Gravy  Bowl 
I  Cream  Pitcher 
I  6-in.  Pickle  Dish 
I  7-in.  Butter  Dish 
I  Covered  Sugar  Bowl  (2 
Pieces) 

12  9)4 -in.  Dinner  Plates 

12  7)4 -in.  Pie  or  Lunch 
Plates 

12  6)4 -in.  Bread  and  Butter 
Plates 

12  7)4 -in.  Soup  Plates 
I  Covered  Vegetable  Dish 
I  8-in.  Open  Vegetable  Dish 


FREE 


Table  Cloth  and 
Napkins  g'.f'*”™ 

Bargains  are  always  tbe 
Biggest,  theBest,  the  Most  Liberal— I  make,  for 
a  limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Offer  :  —  If  yoa 
will  BE  PROMPT;  il  you  will  send  your  order 
QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you  Absolutely  Free  1 
Table  Clotb  and  6  Napkins  all  nicely  hemmed. 
These  articles  are  made  ol  ISigh  Class  Full 
Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  de¬ 
sign  most  attractive  and  the  wearing  quality 
ol  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy.  Don’t 
forget  that  this  offer  is  a  Prize  to  the  PrompL 
To  be  safe  send  your  order  today. 

(2  Pieces) 

I  9)4 -in.  Round  Salad  Dish 
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Homt  rvRMsHtKi  FOR  rnt  Pfont  or  amfrica 


This  FREE  Book  WUl 
Save  You  Money 

This  Dinner  Set  is  only  one  of  my  Astounding  Bargains. 
I  have  Thousands.  All  ray  prices  are  Down  —  Away 
Down!  My  Big  Free  30th  Anniversary  Catalog  is  jammed 
with  these  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  it  Today  without  fail. 
It  shows  Savings  of  30  to  50%  on  Furhiture,  Bedding, 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads,  Rugs,  Carpets, 
Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes,  Baby 
Carriages,  Glassware,  Stoves,  Ranges,Lamps, Enamel 
Cooking  Sets,  Aluminum  Ware,  Relrigeralors,  Wash* 
ing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Guns,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Cameras,  VIcIrolas,  Luggage,  etc. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  B-31  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  110-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set  and  Free  Table 
Cloth  and  6  Napkins.  I  enclose  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is 
understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  I  will  send  you  $2.50  Monthly.  Order  No.  PA2940. 

Terms:  $1  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Price  $29.95.  Title 
1  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free 
Catalog  also.  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 
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This  book  is  saving  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  people 


Are  you  using  this  Book?  Is  it  sav¬ 
ing  money  for  you  and  your  family? 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  saving  it  brings  into 
your  home? 

Do  you  consult  this  Book — this 
price  guide — every  week  to  find  the 
lowest  price  for  everything  you  buy? 

It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on 
your  needs,  on  your  family’s  needs,  if 
you  use  it.  It  will  give  you  the  lowest 
price  on  goods  of  standard  quality — 
always. 

Millions  Buy  from  this  Book 
on  Faith  in  the  Name 
Montgomery  Ward 

For  Fifty  Years,  Montgomery  Ward 
has  been  selling  only  goods  of  Stand¬ 
ard,  Serviceable  quality.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  learned  by  fifty  years’ 
experience  that  they  can  trust  Ward’s 
and  that  Ward’s  prices  are  as  low  as 
absolutely  reliable  ioods  can  be 
bought. 

For  Fifty  Years,  we  have  kept  faith 


with  the  public.  We  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price.  We  make  no  price  baits  by  of¬ 
fering  goods  of  inferior  quality.  We 
quote  the  lowest  possible  prices — but 
always  on  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that  stands  examination  and  use. 

4 

Buy  from  this  Book — 

Use  it  Every  Week 

This  Book  is  of  value  to  you  only  if 
you  get  the  habit  of  using  it  every 
week.  It  will  save  you  money  only  if 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is  now  six 
months  old.  Six  months’  successful  operation 
enables  us  to  say — Your  Order  will  be  shipped 
promptly:  certainly  in  less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  orders  are  now  being 
shipped  the  same  day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices,  goods  always 
of  Ward  Quality,  and  the  most  prompt  and  ac¬ 
curate  service,  it  is  true  indeed  that:  “Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


you  use  it.  And,  then  it  will  bring 
into  your  home  a  great  satisfaction 
and  a  large  saving. 

It  will  bring  you  the  advantage 
of  always  getting  dependable  goods. 
It  will  insure  your  getting  prompt, 
courteous  service.  It  will  insure  your 
always  buying  at  the  lowest  price. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  the 
oldest  mail  order  house — the  origina¬ 
tor  of  selling  goods  by  mail.  Yet, 
never  in  our  Fifty  Years’  history  has 
this  organization  been  so  capable  of 
serving  you  well,  so  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  youth,  of  progress  and  so  alert 
to  give  you  satisfactory  service  and 
lower  and  lower  prices. 

Buy  from  this  Book.  Fill  all  your 
needs  from  this  Book — ^everything  for 
the  Family,  the  Home  and  the  Farm. 
Consult  it  daily  to  find  the  right  price, 
the  lowest  price  for  dependable  goods 
of  standard  quality. 

Montgomery  Ward  &,  Co. 

Clucago  Kansas  City 
St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Fort  Worth 


Montgomei^y  Ward  €P  CQ 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isTodaytheMost  Progressive 
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The  Relation  of  Lime  to  F arm  Prosperity 

A  Story  of  a  Professor  Who  Would  Talk  Lime  But  Not  Sell  It 


The  Retailers  Problem  Hits  Home 


The  experience  has  given  me  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  and 
the  economic  value  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  which  differs  from  the  notions 
I  entertained  previous  to  engaging  in 
this  enterprise.  I  will  say  that  I 
honestly  believe  Credit  to  be  the  great 
curse  of  rural  business.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  for  all 
concerned  if  it  were  made  impossible  for 
any  man  to  buy  a  load  of  feed  or  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  on  any  other  terms  than  cash  on 
the  spot. 

In  my  first  season  at  the  work  I  was 
considerably  interested  in  the  fertilizer 
trade,  and  soon  discovered  that  my  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  line  could  only  be  increased  by 
actual  farm-to-farm  canvassing  and  the  se¬ 
curing  of  signed  orders.  In  connection  with 
this  I  could,  if  I  had  the  ability,  write  a 
long  and  interesting  book  on  the  various 
schemes  and  complicated  tactics  employed  in 
persuading  the  farmer  to  ac¬ 
tually  sign  his  John  Han¬ 
cock  at  the  bottom  of  an 
order  sheet.  His  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  matter  was 
one  of  extreme  procrastina¬ 
tion.  He  would  “drop  in 
and  see  me  later,”  or  prom¬ 
ise  to  “come  down  in  a  few 
flays,”  when  he  had  figured 
out  just  what  he  wanted. 


Promises  Mean  Nothing 


Very  early  in  the  game  I 
learned  to  discount  these 
promises  heavily,  because 
a  matter  of  fact  if  I  went 
away  without  closing  a  deal 
I  would  not,  in  90  cases  out 
of  a  100,  ever  hear  from  my 
triend  again  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  This  was  not 
because  the  average  farm- 


A  Salesman  of  a  Different  School 


Easier  Than  by  Hand,  and  More  Uniform 

lime  I’d  have  an  order  for  you.  Lime  is  what 
we  need.”  This  statement  blocked  my  path 
again  and  again,  and  being  of  an  accomodat¬ 
ing  and  adaptive  turn  of  mind  I  resolved  that 
if  they  wanted  lime,  lime  I  would  sell  them. 
Accordingly  I  began  an  exhaustive  corre¬ 
spondence — at  least  it  was  exhaustive  to  me 
— with  lime-producing  companies,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  in  a 
search  for  the  true  Philospher’s  Stone  of 
soil-sweetening.  These  literary  efforts  were 
carried  on  intermittently  through  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  supplemented  by  personal 
observation  of  the  effects  of  various  kinds 
of  lime  on  the  soils  of  my  section,  and  eventu¬ 


In  his  little  lectures  he  removed 
the  subject  entirely  from  the  plane 
of  commercialism,  and  elevated  it  to 
that  of  soil  improvement  and  farm 
prosperity.  He  rode  with  me  from 
early  morning  to  late  evening  for 
three  days,  and  in  that  time  I  took 
orders  for  better  than  twenty  car¬ 
loads  of  lime  for  subsequent  delivery. 
Professor  Jones,  as  we  will  call  him, 
did  the  talking,  and  when  he  had  finished  I 
was  right  on  hand  with  the  order  book.  I 
will  attempt  to  give  a  conversation  between 
him  and  a  farmer,  touching  upon  the  most- 
discussed  points  of  the  lime  question: 

“Good  morning,”  I  used  to  say.  “This  is 
Professor  Jones,  who  works  for  the  so-  and- 
so  lime  company.” 

“What  kind  of  lime  are  you  selling?” 
asked  the  farmer. 

“Not  any  kind,”  replied  the  professor. 
“I  am  merely  explaining  its  value.  How¬ 
ever  if  you  wish  to  purchase  some,  Mr. 
Conway  will,  I  believe,  take  your  order  for 
whatever  you  wish.  Have  you  used  any?” 

“Yes,  I  put  half  a  ton  on 
two  acres  of  seeding  last 
year.  It  didn’t  show  much 
results.” 

“Lime  is  Not  Fertilizer” 

“Many  farmers,”  said  the 
professor,  “make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  that  lime 
is  a  fertilizer,  and  should  be 
used  in  amounts  approxi¬ 
mating  those  of  a  fertilizer 
application.  -It  is  a  soil  ele¬ 
ment,  and  where  deficient 
should  be  returned  to  the 
^oil  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
two  tons  per  acre,  in  the 
ground  limestone  or  ca  - 
bonate  form,  or  quantilies 
of  equal  lime  value  in  the 
burnt  or  oxide  form.  On 
lands  as  badly  soured  dow?^ 
(Continued  on  purje  :^60) 


Lime  Did  It 


By  J.  C.  CONWAY 

er’s  word  was  of  little  value.  It  was  simply 
a  part  of  an  interesting  and  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  game,  entitled  “getting  rid  of  an  agent.” 

There  was  one  agent-routing  argument 
that  I  found  especially  hard  to  get  around. 
“No,  I  don’t  want  any  phosphate,”  said  the 
farmer,  “but  if  you  would  come  along  selling 


ally  I  came  to  consider  myself  something  of 
an  expert.  When  I  sold  out  in  1919,  I  had 
built  up  a  trade  a^veraging  better  than  100 
carloads  per  year,  shipped  into  my  own  and 
three  or  four  nearby  stations,  and  consist¬ 
ing  almost  exclusively  of  ground  limestone. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  second  season  of  my 
canvassing  that  a  lime  company  with  which 
I  had  corresponded,  sent  to  my  assistance  an 
expert  agronomist.  This  old  gentle¬ 
man  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  professor  whom 
they  had  engaged  during  his  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  to  talk  lime  to  the 
farmers.  The  old  agronomist  was 
not  much  of  a  salesman;  in  fact  I 
think  he  had  stipulated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  that  his  mission  was  to  be  only 
that  of  an  educator,  but  he  certainly 
was  the  ablest  assistant  I  ever  trav¬ 
eled  with. 


IN  the  spring  of  1911,  I  was  able,  by  an 
unusual  stroke  of  luck,  to  sell  my  farm, 
located  in  a  hilly  township  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Moving  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  I  bought  the  stock  and  good  will  of  a 
dealer  in  fertilizers  and  general  farm  sup¬ 
plies,  and  entered  on  what  I  had  previously 
supposed  to  be  the  unobstructed  career  of  a 
prohteering  middleman.  The  stock  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  my  purchase  of  the 
business  was  not  of  any  great  ac¬ 
count,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few 
shop-worn  farm  tools  and  perhaps 
five  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  of 
various  mixtures  and  conditions  of 
bag-rot  and  ossification.  I  soon 
found,  also,  that  the  good  will  of  the 
trade  was  not  to  be  seriously  de¬ 
pended  on,  and  although  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  I  made  a  moderate  success, 
it  was  done  at  the  cost  of  as  stub¬ 
born  a  struggle  as  was  ever  carried 
on  with  a  mortgage-encumbered  farm. 
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An  Eastern  Apple  Show 

PLANS  are  being  made  to  hold  a  great 
Eastern  Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 
from  November  3  to  10,  1923.  The  Show 
will  be  representative  of  the  fruit  products 
of  all  of  the  Eastern  States,  southward^  to 
North  Carolina,  and  will  have  the  backing 
of  fruit  producers  and  their  organizations, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  ‘Departments,  and 
of  fruit  handlers.  All  of  those,  in.  fact,  in¬ 
terested  in  growing,  transporting  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  products  of  one  of  agriculture’s 
greatest  industries  are  expected  to  help  make 
a  really  great  exhibit. 

Such  a  show  will  do  much  to  advertise 
the  fine  quality  of  Eastern  grown  apples  and 
other  fruit  products.  Although  Wiestern 
producers’  fruit  is  of  no  better  quality,  and 
although  they  are  much  farther  from  the 
great  markets,  yet  they  have  been  able  be¬ 
cause  of  better  advertising  and  marketing 
to  outsell  the  Eastern  producers  who  have 
the  best  markets  near  at  hand.  Therefore, 
we  think  this  exposition  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive 
full  and  unqualified  support  from  everybody 
concerned.  _ 


Lime  Is  Fundamental 

WE  once  put  in  several  weary  days  one 
summer  mowing  clover  with  a  scythe 
in  a  field  that  was  so  filled  with  stumps  and 
stones  that  a  mowing  machine  could  not  be 
used.  Never  before,  or  since,  have  we  seen 
clover  that  grew  as  rank  and  as  high  as  it 
did  on  that  piece  of  virgin  soil.  Yet  to-day, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  we  will  wager  that 
there  is  no  clover  growing  there,  for  such 
has  been  the  history  of  nearly  all  hill  lands 
of  the  East  that  were  not  underlaid  with 
limestone. 

Our  forefathers  in  these  Eastern  States 
grew  stands  of  clover  almost  without  effort. 


The  fertility  of  the  land  had  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted  and  most  of  it  had  a  little  trace  of 
limestone  in  it.  But  later  our  fathers  found 
that  for  some  reason  which  they  did  not 
understand,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  and 
maintain  a  stand  of  clover  on  the  hill,  or 
even  the  valley,  farms  of  the  East. 

How  clovers  have  been  brought  back  to 
stay  by  using  lime  is  well  told  in  the  feature 
story  by  Mr.  Conway  in  this  issue.  Don’t 
miss  it. 

Many  times  it  is  lime  and  not  fertilizer 
that  the  soil  needs,  and  many  times  th& 
fertilizer  is  much  more  effective  if  the  soil 
has  had  its  proper  feeding  of  lime.  Lime¬ 
stone  is  the  wizard  of  agriculture.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  practice  of  applying  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  Eastern  farming,  for  with  it 
old  soils  have  been  made  to  renew  their  youth 
and  blossom  again  like  a  rose,  and  with  it  a 
new  agriculture  can  be  built  with  the  clover 
and  other  legumes  grown  again  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  grew  them  when  the  soil  was  young. 


Committee  To  Find  TB  Control  Plan 

This  paper  announced  last  week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  of  a  competent  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  different  methods  for 
handling  tuberculosis  among  dairy  cattle  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  more  rapid 
eradication  of  the  great  scourge. 

The  committee  has  already  begun  its  work, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to  draft 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Legislature  for 
adequate  appropriations  to  finance  future 
eradication  work.  We  were  particularly 
pleased  to  see  this  resolution  because  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  had  already  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  appropriations  for  eradiction 
work  should  be  made  in  advance  and  not 
come  dragging  along  months  after  the  obliga¬ 
tions  by  the  State  had  been  incurred. 

Although  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  toward  controlling  tuberculosis 
in  dairy  cattle,  j^et  a  start  toward  the  great 
task  has  only  been  made,  and  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  is  the 
best  method  of  procedure. 

The  committee  appointed  is  made  up  of 
men  of  long  practical  and  first  hand  experi¬ 
ence  with  ^the  tuberculosis  problem.  They 
have  a  big  job  cut  out  for  them,  but  if  they 
can  outline  a  plan,  and  we  think  they  can, 
that  will  hasten  the  pontrol  of  this  dreaded 
disease,  dairymen  will  be  rendered  an  im¬ 
measurable  service.  n 


/  The  Spring  Light 

TF  farming  does  not  pay  why  do  farmers 
Lstay  at  it?  There  are  many  answers  to 
this  question  so  often  asked  by  city  folks. 
The  basis  of  the  question  is  wrong  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  great  trend  of  population 
from  country  to  city  in  the  last  few  years 
shows  that  farmers  are  not  staying  in  the 
business.  But  the  chief  reason  why  many 
farm  people  do  stay  on  year  after  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  hard 
business  of  getting  an  existence  from  the 
soil  is  the  compensations  that  come  to  coun¬ 
try  people  that  money  cannot  buy.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  home  on  the  land,  the  like 
of  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  city. 
A  farm  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  grow 
children.  Then,  there  are  rewards  hard  to 
describe  and  not  often  talked  about,  but 
nevertheless  enjoyed,  that  those  who  live 
in  the  country  constantly  get  from  nature 
and  the  passing  seasons. 

There  is  for  instance  that  feeling  of  com¬ 
ing  spring  that  only  a  farmer  can  appreciate 
which  comes  when  the  days  begin  to  grow 
longer  in  the  winter  time.  To  be  sure  it  is 
true  that  “when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
the  cold  begins  to  strengthen,”  but  even  so 
the  lengthening  days  arouses  that  intangible 


something  in  every  countryman,  which  makes 
“hope  spring  eternal  in  the  human  heart” 
and  makes  us  all  impatient  to  get  busy  with 
the  spring  work  in  the  hope  that  in  spite  of 
experiences  of  past  years,  this  year  is  going 
to  be  the  year  of  years  when  things  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  different  and  better. 

So,  along  about  February  or  March  the 
wind  howls  across  the  bleak  hills,  piling  the 
snow  in  drifts  so  large  that  it  would  seem 
they  will  never  melt.  The  trees  are  leafless 
and  apparently  dead.  The  brooks  are  frozen 
and  the  birds  are  gone.  But  all  the  same  at 
the  close  of  day  there  comes  a  few  moments 
.of  promise  when  the  “spring  light”  shows 
in  the  western  sky,  telling  us  that  the  sun  is 
on  its  way,  that  the  snow  will  soon  be  gone 
and  that  the  miracle  of  the  annual  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  soon  to  come,  transforming  a  cheer¬ 
less  countryside  into  a  blooming  paradise. 


Immigration  and  Our  Increase 

The  New  York  “Sun”  says  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  humanity  will  be  as 
crowded  for  elbow  room  in  America  as  it 
now  is  in  Europe.  In  1920  the  population 
of  continental  United  States  was  105  million. 
Three  years  later  it  was  110  million.  “The 
elimination  of  famine,  the  conquest  of  dis¬ 
ease,  the  increase  of  health  measures,  and 
the  other  victories  of  medicine  mean  bene¬ 
fits  to  this  generation,  but  may  become  old 
men  of  the  sea  a  generation  from  to-day. 

Without  doubt  the  “Sun”  is  right.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  facts,  there  are  many  who 
insist  on  throwing  the  immigration  gates 
wide  open,  thereby  hastening  the  day  when 
the  further  progress  of  the  country  will  be 
greatly  impeded  by  overpopulation. 


A  Home  or  a  Place  to  Stay 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  that  in  a  trip 
of  some  length  through  farming  sections 
he  is  impressed  with  the  bleak  and  barren 
surroundings  of  many  farmhouses.  He  says 
further  that  a  little  time  and  attention  given 
to  the  planting  of  trees,  to  the  proper  plac¬ 
ing  of  some  quick-growing  shrubbery,  and 
to  a  good  lawn  would  make  the  difference 
between  just  a  place  to  stay  and  a  real  home. 
In  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  another 
farmer  recently  stated  that  farmers  would 
like  to  do  such  things,  but  they  did  not  have 
time  because  they  were  top  busy  trying  to 
make  a  living. 

There  is,  of  course,  still  much  opportunity 
for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm¬ 
stead,  but  when  we  look  back  over  twenty- 
five  years  and  notice  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  we  think  that  farmers  have  come 
along  this  way  pretty  fast.  We  remember 
one  valley  twenty-five  years  ago  where  a 
mowed  lawn,  a  cared-for  bush  or  shrub  or 
a  pretty  flower  bed  was  something  of  a  curi¬ 
osity.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  farm  in  that 
valley  that  does  not  have  a  pretty  lawn,  with 
prettily  arranged  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and 
well-painted  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  one  gets  back  a  little 
from  the  main-traveled  roads,  many,  if  not 
a  majority,  of  the  farmsteads  are  bleak  and 
cheerless.  There  are  also  fairly  prosperous 
farm  communities  where  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  improving  appearances.  It 
seems  to  be  something  where  good  example 
is  especially  powerful  for  two  or  three  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  neighborhood  who  start  to  improve 
their  surroundings  are  soon  followed  by  most 
of  their  neighbors. 

As  to  getting  the  time  for  work  of  this 
kind,  it  does  not  take  much,  and  it  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  property.  Besides, 
we  think  most  farmers  would  be  better  off 
if  they  took  just  a  little  less  time  from  work¬ 
ing  to  crowd  a  surplus  market  to  the  limit 
and  just  a  little  more  time  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  would  make  life  more  pleasant. 
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Those  Were  the  Good  Old  Days 

But  It  Is  About  Time  Some  of  the  Younger  Generation  Spoke  Up 


A  FTER  reading  the  article  in  the  Feb- 

/\  ruary  3  issue,  by  Alexander  Legge, 
£~%,  “Eighty  Years  With  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery,”  I  have  been  prompted  to  write  an  ar¬ 
ticle  very  closely  related,  and  yet  along  a 
different  line. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  reader  back  to  the 
rural  home  of  75  to  100  years  ago.  The 
majority  of  your  readers  will  hardly  believe 
that  there  has  been  the  change  in  75  years 
that  has  actually  come  to  pass.  I  can  write 
with  authority  because  I  can  remember  a 
grandmother  who  was  born  in  1785  and  died 
in  1876.  We  have  living  close  beside  us,  a 
lady  who  was  83  years  old  last  October,  who 
has  told  us  much  about  the  home  of  her 
childhood  days. 

I  will  not  dare  try  to  mention  more  than  a 
few  changes,  for  it  would  make  too  long  an 
article. 

The  lady  I  have  mentioned  can  remember 
well  when  the  first  cook  stove  came  into  their 
community.  Neighbors  went  for  miles  to  see 
that  cook  stove  and  soon  another  and  then 
another  bought  a  cook  stove.  I  wonder  how 
many  would  be  able  to  get  along  without  the 
match,  and  yet  that  is  what  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  some  of  our  mothers  yet  living 
had  to  do.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  to  be 
carefully  banked  and,  if  in  spite  of  care,  the 
coals  all  burned  out,  it  required  either  a  trip 
to  a  neighbor  to  get  one  of  his  coals,  or  else 
resort  to  the  steel  and  flint. 

A  few  of  your  readers  may  remember  the 
flint-lock  gun,  and  some  may  remember  see¬ 
ing  old  smokers  Who  lit  their  pipes  with  the 
steel  and  flint  and  punk.  Punk  was  rather 
slow  in  getting  a  blaze,  so  many  would  use 
gun  powder. 

Like  the  Oil  Stove  of  To-day 

And  right  here  I  must  mention  again  the 
lady  I  have  already  mentioned.  When  a 
small  baby,  her  mother  placed  her  on  the 
floor,  took  the  powder  horn  and  poured  a 
little  powder  on  the  floor,  laid  the  powder 
horn  down,  not  far  enough  away,  placed 
paper  beside  the  little  pile  of  powder  and 
struck  her  steel  against  the  flint  so  as  to 
throw  a  spark  into  the  gun  powder.  The 
fire  spit  out  to  the  powder  horn,  which  flew 
against  the  side  of  the  room  and  bounded 
from  there  to  the  baby,  covering  her  with 
fire.  The  mother  had  her  arms  badly  burned 
in  putting  out  the  fire  and  the  baby  was  not 
expected  to  live.  Even  after  getting  better, 
it  was  thought  she  would  be  blind ;  but  though 
she  carries  marks  of  the  burning,  her  eyes 
were  not  injured. 

Though  no  one  ever  thought  of,  or  even 
heard  of,  buying  ready-made  clothing,  there 
was  no  sewing  machine  in  the  home  of  that 
period.  And  furthermore,  not  much  of  the 
cloth  for  clothes  was  bought,  but  flax  was 
sowed  and,  when  ripe,  was  pulled  and 
bunched.  When  dry  enough,  the  seed  was 
flailed  off  and  the  bunches  then  spread  out 
to  be  watered  by  the  rains,  or  if  rains  were 
not  plentiful  enough,  water  had  to  be  carried 
on  to  it  until  the  boon  or  core  became  brittle, 
when  it  had  to  be  broken  up  into  little  bits 
over  the  breakers. 

These  bits  of  stem  had  to  be  skutched  and 
hackled  out  of  the  fiber,  which  had  to  be 
hackled  and  hackled  until  the  finest,  known 
as  tow,  was  spun  by  the  mother  into  fine 
thread  _  on  the  spinning  wheel,  which  was 
found  in  nearly  every  home.  This  was  then 
taken  to  some  one  who  had  a  loom  and  woven 
into  cloth  for  dresses,  shirts,  pants,  bedding, 
otc.  The  coarser  fiber  was  spun  into  coarser 
thread  and  used  in  coarser  cloth  and  carpet 
fillings,  etc.  This,  of  course,  did  not  supply 
all  the  cloth.  Sheep  were  raised  and  flan¬ 
nels,  stocking  yarn  and  carpet  chain  made 
trom  the  wool.  Almost  every  housewife. 


with  her  daughters,  when  she  had  any,  made 
all  the  stockings  for  the  family.  And  this 
just  reminds  me  that  my  father  made  all  the 
shoes  for  his  family  for  many  years. 

I  have  had  to  omit  many  details  in  the 
foregoing,  but  I  have  written  enough  to  show 
the  reader  that  there  were  no  idle  days  for 
the  home  makers  of  75  or  100  years  ago.  Do 
you  wonder  that  among  such  a  busy,  popula¬ 
tion,  there  was  not  found  the  flagrant  evils 
that  exist  to-day?  True,  none  of  us  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  inconveniences  of  those  years, 
but  oh,  how  we  do  long  for  the  pure  Christian 
home  so  typical  of  those  simple  busy  folk. 
Of  all  the  needs  of  a  trouble-racked  world, 
there  is  none  so  great  as  the  need  of  true 
Christian  homes. — D.  P.  Heckman,  New- 
ville.  Pa. 


Ministers  of  Bygone  Days 

OWING  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
at  every  farm  hdme,  I  find  less  time 
to  read  than  in  former  years.  Consequently, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  discontinue  some 
of  my  papers.  Never  have  I  entertained  a 
similar  thought  in  regard  to  your  paper.  Its 
pages  are  filled  with  interesting  matter,  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  who  know  what  to  say  and  how 
to  say  it.  Therefore,  I  can  only  say:  “Let 
’er  come!” 

The  article,  “Where  Have  Men  Like  This 
Gone”,  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  was  very 
interesting.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  writers.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
earnestness,  the  consecrated  devotion,  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  many  ministers  of  by¬ 
gone  days.  How  they  toiled  and  plodded 
through  deep  snows  and  freezing  weather 
to  the  little  school  house  miles  away  among 
the  hills.  Here,  revivals  were  held,  night 
after  night,  with  good  results  which  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  who  have  already  lived  the  three  score 
years,  wtell  remember  that  half  a  century  ago, 
in  most  families  there  were  from  four  to 
eight  children.  These  children,  early  in  life, 
learned  to  share  not  only  the  joys,  but  all 
their  sorrows  and  troubles  with  each  other. 
The  discipline  was  good.  The  care  which 
came  to  them  early  in  life  helped  to  give  them 
strength  of  character  and  thoughtfulness  for 
one  another.  Then  there  were  boys  for  the 
ministry,  boys  for  lawyers,  some  for  doctors, 
and  some  for  blacksmiths.  When  mother 
was  sick  and  unable  to  care  for  her  large 
family,  if  no  girls  of  suitable  age  were  there, 
one  large  boy  could  drive*  over  to  the  home 
of  another  farmer  and  bring  in  a  strong  girl, 
who  was  willing  to  come  and  help  out  with 
the  housework  for  a  time,  for  a  fair  wage 
per  week.  -v 

American  people  have  sadly  neglected  tl^ 
child  crop  for  many  years.  As  an  example : 
My  grandparents  raised  thirteen  children. 
My  parents  raised  six.  Wife  and  I  have 
raised  three.  The  next  generation  has  one 
or  none  at  all.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there 
is  no  one  to  fill  the  useful  positions  in  life 
.any  longer? 

other  Good  Preachers  of  Bygone  Days 

One  good  old  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Swin- 
ney,  of  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  had  gone  to  bed  one 
very  cold  night,  but  he  kept  thinking  of  a  poor 
family  living  at  some  distance.  So  he  dressed 
and  went  to  the  home  of  this  family,  taking 
a  bed  quilt  for  them  that  he  might  know  that 
they  were  comfortable.  Another  good 
preacher,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Todd,  preached  for 
our  people  at  Brookfield  for  30  years.  He 
finally  said  he  was  not  weary  of  the  work, 
but  was  weary  in  it.  His  was  a  life  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  thoughtfulness  for  others,  being  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  hatred  and  sarcasm. 


Mighty  good  man  I  remember  was  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Byrer  of  Unadilla  Forks.  He  used  to 
come  over  the  hill  and  preach  to  us  some¬ 
times.  As  an  example  of  how  we  should 
live,  he  said :  “There  were  two  farmers 
who  were  brothers,  living  side  by  side.  Both 
were  poor  men.  There  came  a  year  when 
crops  were  very  poor.  One  man  was  think¬ 
ing  of  his  brother  and  his  large  family  and 
wondering  how  he  would  get  through  the 
coming-  winter.  So  he  said  to  himself,  ‘Now 
to-night  I’ll  go  down  to  the  wheat  field  and 
put  some  of  my  shocks  of  grain  over  the 
fence  in  my  brother’s  field,  then  when  he 
comes  to  draw  home  his  grain,  he  will  have  a 
little  more.’  At  the  same  time,  the  other 
farmer  was  thinking  of  his  brother  in  the 
same  way._  So  these  two  men  met  down  in 
the  field,  just  at  dusk,  each  trying  to  put 
some  of  his  wheat  over  the  fence  in  his 
brother’s  field.  In  grateful  memory  of  these 
beloved  and  consecrated  men  of  God,  who 
have  long  since  gone  to  a  just  reward,  let 
us  reverently  say : 


Tenderly,  tearfully  lay  them  away. 

To  them  comes  no  anguish. 

No  cold  bitter  day. 

No  hatred,  no  envy. 

No  strife  and  no  sin, 

Their  present  condition 
We  all,  yet,  must  win. 

For  the  friends  we  once  had 
Who  have  passed  from  our  view. 

For  the  deeds  they  have  done 
For  the  lessons  they  knew. 

We  will  ever  give  thanks, 

And  while  hei’e  humbly  bow. 

Trusting  all  will  be  clear 
That  we  question  just  now. 

— L.  P.  Burdick,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


A  Boost  For  Wayne  County 

I  THINK  that  the  records  show  that 
Wayne  County  is  the  banner  county  for 
long  term  subscribers  of  any  county  in 
the  State,  also  for  winning  the  first  prize  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  besit  dis¬ 
play  of  fruit  of  any  county  in  the  State  in 
1922,  which  I  think  was  through  the  efforts 
of  L.  J.  Sweezey,  President,  and  E.  R.  Wag¬ 
ner,  Manager,  of  the  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau,  which  looked  after  the  spraying, 
sending  out  letters  to  all  of  the  members 
what  to  use  and  when  to  ‘spray  to  get  the 
best  results.  Farmers  are  busy  at  present 
who  have  timber  lots,  getting  bolts  cut  for 
crates.  Celery  takes  a  great  many  crates 
each  year  as  they  are  never  used  but  once, 
and  most  of  the  crate  factories  are  kept 
busy  making  crates- for  the  muck  farmers  as 
most  of  them  use  a  great  many  crates. 

Years  ago  before  there  was  so  much  under 
cultivation,  Wayne  County  grew  and  dis¬ 
tilled  about  all  of  the  peppermint  oil  in  the 
United  States  or  the  world,  and  it  was  all  sold 
to  two  buyers  at  Lyons  and  shipped  all  over 
the  world.  In  those  days  a  farmer  used  to 
work  all  summer,  and  in  the  fall  draw  away 
all  that  he  raised  for  a  money  crop  which 
was  mint  oil  in  a  democrat  wagon  at  one 
load  to  Lyons  and  bring  back  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Since  the  days  of  license  when 
barley  was  used  for  malting,  some  farmers 
grew  barley  for  a  money  crop,  but  barley  is 
not  raised  now  much  and  only  for  feed.  Red 
beans  are  now  raised  mostly  by  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  grain  farms  as  a  money  crop  and  the 
town  of  Marion  is  said  by  all  of  the  buyers  to 
produce  the  best  beans  raised  in  Wayne 
County. 

Marion  is  an  inland  town  and  all  of  the 
produce  bought  years  ago  was  beans  and 
dried  apples.  They  were  then  drawn  by 
{Continued  on  page  273) 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  PLANT 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 


1.  Because  Dibble’s  Seeds  are  better  Seeds  for  less  money. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  Dibble  Company  is  a  practical  farmer, 
one  of  them  with  over  a  third  century’s  experience  in  Sedd-growing. 

3.  There  are  over  1,000  acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms, 

comprising  some  of  the  choicest  farming  lands  in  the  far-famed 
Genesee  \  alley,  and  they  ship  from  their  Farms  to  yours. 

4.  The  Warehouses,  Elevator  and  Storage  Houses,  400 

feet  in  length,  with  a  capacity  of  around  100,000  bushels,  located  on 
private  switches,  are  owned  and  paid  for.  Seed  Houses  of  similar 
capacity  located  in  our  leading  cities  on  the  best  business  streets 
would  rent  for  at  least  $50,000  yearly.  You  save  this  enormous 
rental  charge  in  buying  direct. 

5.  The  Dibble  Farm  Seed  Business  is  established  in  the  little 
village  of  lioneoye  Falls,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  seed-grow¬ 
ing  district  of  the  Empire  State.  This  means,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  eliminating  middlemen,  cutting  out  heavy  freight  charges,  no 
drayage  or  cartage  expense,  and  saving  you  money  every  time. 

6.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our  own  laboratory 

by  a  graduate  seed  analyst  who  is  a  member  of  our  firm,  and  every 
bag  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc.,  is  tagged, 
showing  our  purity  and  germination  test,  also  the  month  in  which 
the  test  was  made.  We  were  pioneers  in  giving  this  service  to  our 
customers,  long  before  the  state  seed  laws  made  it  compulsory. 

7.  In  buying  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  you  are  assured  of 
getting  the  highest  grade  obtainable.  Take  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed  for  instance.  There  are  five  grades  of  these  seeds,  each 
above  97  per  cent  imrity  which  will  conform  to  the  New  York  laws. 
Dibble  never  buys  nor  liandles  but  just  one  quality — the  best  money 
will  buy. 

8.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  northern  grown,  full  of  vitality, 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  adapted  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
states.  We  do  not  handle  cheap  southern  or  foreign  seeds  that  are 
not  adapted  to  our  climate.  Southern  or  foreign-grown  Alfalfa  seed 
is  offered  at  several  dollars  less  per  bushel  than  we  pay  for  our 
Northern  D.  B.  Brand,  but  it  will  not  stand  our  northern  winters. 
Southern  Seed  Corn  looks  nice,  grows  well,  but  will  not  produce 
ears  in  our  northern  states.  Hundreds  of  our  customers  have  written 
us  that  Dibble’s  Northern-grown  Seed  Potatoes  have  doubled 
their  crops, 

9.  Dibble’s  prices  are  usually  lower  than  the  same  quality 
of  seed  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere,  as  we  have  no  over¬ 
head  expenses,  own  our  own  Seed  Farms,  Warehouses,  etc.,  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

10.  In  addition  to  surrounding  our  customers  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  protection  against  poor  seeds  by  buying  only  the  highest  grade 
obtainable  and  testing  every  lot  in  our  own  Seed  I-^boratory,  we 

sell  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  on  a  ten-days*  money-back-if-you-want- 
it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  any  customer  may  make  or  wish 
to  have  made  within  ten  days  after  the  seeds  come  into  his  possession. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

11.  If  you  buy  300  lbs.  or  more  of  seeds  to  be  shipped  at 
one  time,  for  use  on  your  own  farm  or  in  a  neighborhood 
club  order,  we  prepay  the  freight.  Complete  explanation 
given  on  page  30  of  our  Catalog. 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MONEY 

Ten  sample  packages  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed 

Catalog  and  Dibble’s  rock  bottom  Price  List,  FREE.  Address 

*  I  II  1 1.  ■■■■  I  ^ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I  Visit  Two  Unusual  Farms 

Two  Ways  in  Livestock  Management  in  the  East 


During  Fanners’  By  J.  VAN  WAGENEN,JR.  the  line  of  irregularity 
Week  at  Ithaca,  in  breeding  and  calves 


late  one  cold,  blustery  afternoon,  I 
made  a  little  visit  to  the  farm  and  herd 
of  H.  E.  Babcock,  located  in  the  Inlet 
Valley,  three  miles  south  of  Ithaca.  I 
remember  calling  upon  his  father  a 

number  of  years 
ago,  when  he  was 
a  dairyman  and 
Guernsey  breed¬ 
er  in  Chenango 
County.  Since 
then  the  son  has 
held  a  good  many 
jobs,  and  made 
good  in  all  of 
them,  including 
Fai’m  Bureau 
Manager,  State 
Leader  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  at  the 
New  York  State 
College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  now 
the  head  of  the 
G.  L.  E.  Exchange.  But  after  all, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  farm¬ 
ing  is  his  most  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment.  By  the  way,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  of  the  Professors  in  our 
State  College  are  owning  and  work¬ 
ing  land  as  well.  They  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  doing  “a  little  farming  on 
the  side.”  Possibly  some  of  them_  are 
farming  as  a  business  and  “Professing” 
on  the  side.  In  any  case  it  ought  to  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  that 
where  you  find  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
running  a  farm  he  is  usually  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  at  it.  Around  Ithaca 
the  woods  are  full  of  these  Farmer- 
Professors. 

No  ‘'One  Best  Breed”  Policy 
R.  BABCOCK  is  surely  not  hide¬ 
bound  or  narrow-minded  in  his 
choice  of  a  breed.  In  one  barn  where 
were  18  “black-and-whites”  that  were 
skillfully  cared  for  and  doing  splendid 
work,  while  in  another  barn  were  a 
string  of  fawn-and-white  registered 
Guernsey  beauties  that  in  average  daily 
production  were  exceeding  any  stable 
of  Channel  Island  cattle  that  I  ever 
saw.” 

Remember  that  this  farm  does  high- 
pressure  dairying,  and  the  condition  of 
the  cattle  and  the  records  being  made 
demonstrate  that  there  is  being  exer¬ 
cised  care  and  skill  that  leave  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  old  days 
this  farm  grew  tobacco — an  unusual 
crop  in  our  State  which  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  two  limited  areas — and  part  of 
one  of  the  tobacco  barns  has  been 
utilized  as  a  big,  roomy  yard  for  the 
young  stock,  where  they  run  loose  to¬ 
gether.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
were  “roughing  it”  in  the  usual  sense. 

A  Sound  Policy 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  plenty 
of  good  alfalfa  hay  with  a  liberal 
grain  ration  and  abundance  of  bedding, 
and  they  were  bright-eyed  and  full  of 
pep.  But  the  building  made  no  pretense 
of  being  tight  or  warm.  It  seemed  to  me 
so  much  better  than  standing  in  stanch¬ 
ions  in  a  close,  stuffy  stable.  Cattle 
seem  to  adapt  themselves  pretty  quickly 
to  their  environment,  and  the  yearling 
running  half  in  the  open  thrives  and 
grows  thick-haired  and  lusty.  But  she 
will  not  look  as  slick  as  the  same  ani¬ 
mal  confined  in  a  barn  where  it  never 
freezes. 

I  believe  that  this  idea  of  giving 
calves  and  yearlings  their  freedom  just 
as  long  as  possible  is  sound.  Our  grand¬ 
fathers  (and  some  few  men  even  yet) 
thought  that  the  open  barnyard  was 
the  best  place  for  a  cow  during  at  least 
the  daylight  hours.  Of  recent  years 
some  of  us,  half  as  a  matter  of  better 
care  and  half  as  a  measure  of  conven¬ 
ience,  have  swung  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  and  it  is  at  least  debateable  if 
the  results  have  been  wholly  good.  We 
have  a  line  of  cows  at  Hillside  Farm 
that  stand  in  the  same  stalls  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May.  Probably  it  is  true 
that  every  time  you  let  a  cow  loose  you 
lose  a  little  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  sometimes  get  a  bit  afraid  that  in  the 
long  run  there  may  be  danger  in  this 
continuous  stabling,  especially  along 


that  are  not  as  strong  at  birth  as 
we  could  wish.  This  much  at  least 
is  true.  The  cow  which  is  tied  in  a 
stanchion  for  six  months  at  a  stretch 
is  making  or  being  compelled  to  make 
a  most  violent  change  from  her  ances¬ 
tral  habit. 

Cornell  students  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  Prof.  Roberts  and  the  old  red 
barn  which  stood  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  Bailey  Auditorium  will  re¬ 
member  the  covered  barnyard,  with  the 
big  water  trough  in  the  center  where 
the  milking  herd  took  their  ease  during 
the  daytime.  The  system  was  rather 
expensive  for  two  reasons.  The  cost 
of  a  roof  to  shelter  a  good-sized  herd  is 
a  big  item  in  construction  expense,  and 
it  certainly  did  require  a  tremendous 
amount  of  bedding  to  keep  it  dry  and 
clean.  This  last  fact  would  limit  its 
use  to  those  farms  where  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  straw  was  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  perfectly  ideal 
method  so  far  as  the  saving  of  manure 
was  concerned,  and  it  did  give  the 
cows  a  chance  to  take  exercise  and 
comfort  without  the  shivers.  I  think 
there  was  no  one  thing  which  Roberts 
did_  which  was  so  distinctive  and  of 
which  he  was  as  proud  as  his  “covered 
barnyard,”  and  Babcock  is  using  the 
same  system  for  his  young  stuff. 

Another  interesting  point  that  I 
noted  is  this:  that  in  the  feeding  of 
those  splendidly  productive  animals, 
silage  does  not  have  the  overshadowing 
place  that  it  does  on  many  farms.  It 
is  true  that  the  farm  has  silos,  but  if 
I  understand  the  owner  correctly,  he 
does  not  deem  silage  an  absolute  essen¬ 
tial  for  successful  dairying.  Silage 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  minor  rather 
than  the  major  constituent  of  his 
roughage  ration.  I  think  I  quote  him 
correctly  in  saying  that  if  he  did  not 
have  the  silos  on  hand  with  the  capital 
already  invested  in  them,  he  hardly 
thinks  he  would  now  build  them.  This 
is  somewhat  unorthodox,  not  to  say 
revolutionary  doctrine,  but  I  have  been 
leaning  that  way  a  little  myself,  so  I 
feel  more  comfortable  and  less  like  a 
heretic  after  hearing  him  say  it. 

A  Noteworthy  Feeding  Practice 

An  acre  of  ground  in  good  silage 
corn  has  possibilities  of  cattle  food 
production  unapproached  by  any  crop 
known  to  our  State’s  agriculture  unless 
it  be  alfalfa  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
silage  costs  a  lot  of  labor  and  real 
money  from  the  time  we  begin  to  plow 
the  sod  until  it  is  safely  blown  into  the 
silo.  The  labor  costs  of  producing  and 
harvesting  a  crop  of  hay  are  relatively 
insignificant.  I  believe  that  Dr.  War¬ 
ren — the  commanding  figure  in  Farm 
Management  at  Cornell — says  that  in  a 
general  way  it  will  cost  twice  as  much 
to  pi'oduce  a  unit  of  nutriment  in 
silage,  as  in  hay.  Hay,  then,  Is  a  cheap¬ 
er,  even  if  not  as  good  a  source  of  food 
supply.  Then,  too,  do  we  know  that 
early  cut  legume  hay  is  not  fully  the 
equal  of  the  best  silage,  even  in  pala- 
tability ! 

If  these  conclusions  are  sound,  then 
there  was  never  a  better  time  than 
now — with  rising  labor  costs  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  farm  prices — to  lay  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  emphasis  on  the  clover  mead¬ 
ows  and  let  up  a  bit  on  the  corn 
areas.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  Bab¬ 
cock  farm  grows  alfalfa  rather  easily. 
If  he  was  located  in  a  river  valley  like 
some  I  know,  where  corn  grows  very 
easily  but  alfalfa  is  not  at  home,  he 
would  probably  revise  his  statements. 

A  Very  Different  Farm  Scheme 

And  on  another  evening,  with  that 
fine,  free-handed  farm  hospitality 
which  I  have  so  often  enjoyed,  a  Cay¬ 
uga  County  farmer  insisted  that  we  go 
home  with  him  to  supper,  and  later  hs 
would  drive  us  to  catch  the  train  back 
to  Auburn. 

Cayuga  County,  by  the  way,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Herkimer  County, 
which  has  it  beaten,  is  the  queerest  and 
worst-shaped  county  in  the  State. 
the  north  it  has  a  little  stretch  of  the 
clean  sand-and-pebble  beach  of  big 
Lake  Ontario,  and  it  extends  south  00 
miles  to  Summer  Hill,  more  than 
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BERRY  PLANTS 

strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry.  Loganberry,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Asparagus,  rhubarb,-  horseradish,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  holl.vhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove. 
.Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plant.s;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium  and 
other  annual  flower  plant.s ;  dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus, 
peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y- 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

PEDIGREED  STRAINS 

Developed  by  Plant  Breeding  Experts 

HIGHEST  YIELDING  IN  MANY  TESTS 

Adapted  to  Northeastern  States 

INSPECTED  for  DISEASE  FREEDOM 
and  PURITY 

CornelliA^n  and  Empire  Oats 
Alpha  Barley  Robust  Beans 

Cornell  No.  1  I  Corn 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Write  for  inieresting  bookiet  giving  records, 
descrijitions  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from  i 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 

A  sk  your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


“Victory  Plants” 

5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  and  100  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$3.50.  25  choice  Gladoll  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Spirea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
over.  5  Spirea  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1,000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
Allegan,  Mich. 


ISSfi!  West  SBrarich 
mu  SWEEPSTAKES  IJJSBljS! 


RARE  GLADIOLUS 

Have  a  good  beautiful  plant  early 
and  often,  a  mixture  of  rare  kinds. 
100  large  Bulbs  for  $3.00,  30  for  $1.00. 
Also  a  choice  standard  and  collection, 
100  for  $2.00  or  40  for  $1.00.  All 
postpaid.  R.  J.  GlBBfNS,  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 

OBVER  Mb  tlMOTHY 


$4.00 

BUSHEL 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00:  Alfalfa  $7.00;  Red  Clover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00: 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00:  Blue 
Grass  $4.00;  Caneseed  $2.60;  Alsike  $10.00; 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight;  6  per  cent  discount  on 
6  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  get  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  going  much  higher. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kansas 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY 

One  of  the  greatest  Grass  Seed  Values  Known.  Investi¬ 
gate.  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — fine  for  hay 
and  pasture.  One  of  the  cheapest  seedings  you  can 
make,  grows  everywhere.  You  will  save  1-3  on  your 

grass  seed  bill  by  writing  for  free  sample  and  big  Seed 
uide,  offeri^  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today, 
American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  515.  Chicago,  III. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

I’leld-hanleneil,  can  be  .set  six  weeks  before  home-grown 
Plants,  and  will  liead  four  weeks  earlier.  Early  .lersey  and 
Uiarleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat 
Dutch.  Prices:  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25  postpaid. 
By  express;  $1.50  per  1,000;  over  10,000  at  $1.00  per 
i.OOO,  Other  plants  ip  season,  write  for  price  list. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GA. 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  OF 

Hubam  Clover  at  $12.00  per  bushel 

Hubam  originated  here.  Certified  seed 

Alabama  Hubam  Clover  Ass’n,  Inc. 

NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 

CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Bield  selected  rack  ilried  9.SG’  germinatio.i  Iiiii)rove<t 
t  haiiipibn  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Cor.',  at  $2.ri0  per  buslicl  on 
the  ear.  Kipens  in  about  125  days  a  id  an  enormous 
yieldcr.  Has  averaged  over  1'  0  busbe  s  she. lid  cor.i  to  t'  e 
acre.  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummeist  w’.  Pa. 

POTATfiPQ  Carman,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Six  Week.-',  Cii'-.p,  i 
viniut,}  Ro.se.  Russet,  Others.  C.  W.  FORD,  FISHERS.  Is.  Y. 


way  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In  shape 
it  suggests  the  barn  planned  by  the 
city  agriculturist,  which  was  to  be  a 
half  a  mile  long,  but  deciding  that  his 
finances  were  insufficient,  he  concluded 
to  retain  the  original  plan  as  to  length, 
but  to  make  it  only  ten  feet  wide.  The 
county  also  takes  in  part  of  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Marshes,  the  State’s  biggest 
swamp,  famous  for  cat-tails  and  bull¬ 
heads.  Some  of  the  county,  especially 
the  southern  end,  is  just  “fair”  land, 
but  around  the  city  of  Auburn  is  a 
large  area  which  it  seems  to  me  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  best  of  the 
beautiful  “Finger  Lake  Region,”  and 
it  was  in  this  fat  section  that  our  gen¬ 
ial  host  lived. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  describe 
this  farm,  for  the  winter  twilight  was 
already  advancing  out  of  the  east  when 
the  heavy  farm  team  drove  into  the 
yard.  The  fertility  of  a  region  is  meas¬ 
ured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  size  of  the 
houses  because  rich  land  ultimately 
blossoms  into  big,  imposing  farm 
homes.  This  particular  section  has 
many  big  farm  houses,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  biggest.  In  fact,  the  Madam 
was  bewailing  its  size  and  the  amount 
of  work  necesary  to  care  for  it.  Much 
of  Western  New  York  had  a  sunburst 
of  prosperity  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  Erie  Canal  (opened 
throughout  its  length  in  1825)  meant 
what  was  then  deemed  swift  and  cheap 
transportation  to  tidewatei*.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  no  Mississippi  Valley 
at  that  time  to  flood  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

A  Corn-Belt  Farm  in  New  York 

This  particular  farm  has  wonderfully 
good  land  —  gently  rolling  —  most 
of  us  Hill  Farmers  would  call  it  very 
level.  I  notice  that  whether  land  is  level 
or  hilly  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  where  you  have  been  brought  up. 
It  was  land  where  it  was  little  trouble 
to  grow  wheat,  and  corn,  and  clover, 
and  alfalfa,  and  where  any  normal 
year  filled  the  great  barns  and  made 
towering  stacks  of  straw  outside.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  notable  in  one  respect  be¬ 
cause  it  was  really  a  Corn  Belt  farm  in 
New  York  State. 

There  were  the  great  barns — bigger, 
probably,  than  the  westerner  would 
have  built.  There  was  a  tremendous 
stack  of  wheat  straw  in  the  barnyard. 
There  were  the  shotes  and  brood-sows 
— 47  of  them,  he  told  me — not  cooped 
up  in  tiny  pens  after  our  foolish  eastern 
custom,  but  wandering  around  the 
barnyard  among  the  cattle.  There  were 
draft  horses  in  the  stalls,  and,  most 
distinctive  of  all,  there  was  a  herd  of 
Polled  Angus  cattle,  fellowshipping 
with  the  hogs  and  burrowing  into  the 
strawstack — every  one  of  them  as  black 
as  a  crow,  and,  except  to  the  eyes  of  the 
master  who  cared  for  them,  as  alike  as 
two  peas  from  the  same  pod.  O  yes,  I 
almost  forgot  to  say  that  there  were 
two  or  three  Holstein  cows,  too — a  sort 
of  left-over  from  a  one-time  somewhat 
numerous  herd.  The  owner  told  me 
that  these  black-and-whites  were  the 
best-fed  animals  on  the  farm.  They 
were  in  just  nice  condition — nothing 
more; — but  all  the  Angus  to  the  eyes  of 
a  dairyman  were  “hog  fat,”  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  did  not  appear  that  way  to  a 
man  accustomed  to  handling  beef  cattle 
and  to  seeing  animals  that  were  really 
fleshy,  according  to  show-ring  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  surely  true  that  in  their 
ability  to  make  and  retain  fat  easily, 
the  beef  breeds  and  the  dairy  breeds 
are  very  far  apart. 

Beef  Worth  Raising 

IT  happened  that  a  “baby-beef” — the 
real  article,  not  a  skinny  grasser  calf — 
had  been  killed  the  day  before,  and  the 
carcass  still  hung  in  the  barn  to  chill. 
I  went  out  and  took  a  look  at  it.  Now, 
I  am  accustomed  to  seeing  farm-butch¬ 
ered  dairy  cows,  but  I  am  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  meat  like  that.  The 
light  did  not  shine  through  it,  even  on 
the  skirt  and  flank.  It  was  an  Angus 
steer,  something  more  than  400  days 
old,  that  had  never  been  hungry,  and 
its  dressed  weight  was  quite  a  little 
more  than  a  pound  for  every  day  of  its 
life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  folks 
who  got  the  steaks  from  that  carcass 
were  able  to  cut  them  with  a  fork  with¬ 
out  trouble.  It  represents  about  the 
last  word  in  tender,  juicy  beef.  It  was 
sold  to  an  Auburn  butcher  for  15  cents 
per  pound,  a  very  good  price  as  the 
farmer  thinks  of  beef,  and  yet  less  than 
it  was  worth  as  compared  with  the 
{Continued  on  page  275) 


Why  Worry  at  Hay  Time? 


Haying  comes  at  the  busiest  season  and  the 
weather  can’t  be  controlled.  For  this  reason 
ha3nng  is  always  a  rush  job.  Old,  out-of-date 
haying  machinery  causes  a  lot  of  worry  and 
often  means  a  big  loss  in  hay  spoiled. 


E-B  Hay  Tools  take  all  worry  out  of  hay  time.  They 
enable  you  to  put  up  your  hay  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  with  the  least  work.  E-B  Standard  and  Osborne 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Tedders,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers  and  Presses  have  proven  their  value  by  many  years 
of  profitable  work  on  thousands  of  farms. 

All  E-B  Hay  Tools  fully  sustain  our  70-year  reputation 
for  quality  products.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your 
old  machinery  to  decide  what  you  will  need.  Don’t 
put  it  off.  Order  early  so  you  will  be  sure  to  be  ready 
for  hay  time. 

G*t  our  FREE  BOOKLETS  on  making  hay  the 
E’B  way.  Write  us  today  or  see  your  E-B  dealer. 

Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 


Business  Founded  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Controlled 


A  steady  horse  and  a  balanced 
hoe-harrow  mean  fast,  clean  work 
for  the  man  between  the  handles.  The 
Planet  Jr.  No.  8  makes  cultivating  a; 
pleasure.  It  is  the  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  one-horse  implement  you  can 
get.  The  width  and  depth  of  work  are 
always  under  perfect  control,  to  be 
changed  instantly  by  convenient  levers 
within  easy  reach.  No.  8  is  a  strong, 
stiff  implement,  specially  braced,  easy 
to  run  without  having  to  press  towards 
the  row.  The  fast,  thorough  work  it 
does  and  its  strength  and  endurance, 
make  it  the  tool  for  every  man  who 
knows  the  cash  value  of  rapid,  clean 
cultivation. 

Other  types  of  Planet  Jr.  cultivators  (hand, 
horse,  riding  and  tractor)  and  the  famous 
Planet  Jr.  seeders,  are  detailed  in  the  Planet 
Jr.  catalog.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  name  of 
nearest  Planet  Jr.  agency. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  36 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


This  mark  and  the 
name  "Planet  JrU* 
identify  our  products 
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Better  Crops 
Less  Work 


Witt 


SOLVAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
so  safe,  so  economical  that  it 
ma«ces  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year,— 
in  crops,  in  profits.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iniiiintliiiiiVui 


Ot’rite  for  the  ne’*» 
lime-  booklet  —  sent 
free!  Telia  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facta 
you  ahoulci  know 
about  lime. 
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Goodrich35” 


CUNCHER  FABRIC  TIRE 


A  low-priced,  High 
Quality  Tire  especially 
adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farmer 

This  popular  Goodrich 
Tire  has  demonstrated 
its  worth  and  quality 
in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  under  all 
road  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  has  a  thick,  anti¬ 
skid  tread  of  specially 
toughened  rubber  and 
rut  resisting  side  walls. 

This  is  the  tire  for 
Fords,  Chevrolets  and 
other  popular  light 
weight  cars. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 


30*3% 

abo  made  in  30x3 


^o/e;  We  also  make  the  fa¬ 
mous  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
in  the  30  x  3i  size  in  clincher 
and  straight  side. 


B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
Akron,  Ohio 

‘BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 


Post  Your 
Farm 

and  Keep  T  espsssersOff 

We  have  printed  on 
linen  lined  board  trespass 
notices  that  comply  in  all 
respects  to  the  new  law 
of  New  York  State.  We 
unreservedly  advise  land 
owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices 
and  will  send  one  dozen 
to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  L'^rger  quantities 
at  same  rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


No  Other 
Mixer  I 

Like  M 


Sxptdios  Two 
HreatgAiMixer 
Improvenienis 


American  Agriculturist,  Mareh  24,  ifiss 

How  Much  Shall  W  e  Apply  ? 

A  Review  of  the  New  Jersey  Potato  Fertilizer  Tests 


a  Batch  a  Minute 

As  pioneer  mixer 
manufacturers  we 
have  developed  two  ^ 
features  that  put  tiie'" 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a 
class  of  its  own.  It  is  the  only  mixer  with  Patent¬ 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
sliortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

30  Days 
FREE 

y  cTorrcrete  M//rer  ^  Easy  Terms 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mixesin  K  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2}4  to 
3  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  onetimeatther  ate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixes 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  H.  P.  Engine 
turns  i  t  easily. 

Only  343.50 

The  lowest  priced,  practical,  improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel — lastsalifetime.  Idealforfarmer  or  con¬ 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements, 
no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
your  namet  oday  and  getf  ull 
description  of  this,  the  only 
Reverse  Unloading  Gear 
Mixer,  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co. 
723  7th  Avenue 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


New  jersey  is 

now  using  close  to 
$5,000,000  worth  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  annually.  Probably  about  one- 
half  of  this  is  spent  for  potato  fertil¬ 
izers.  With  the  potato  industry  of  the 
State  demoralized  as  it  is  to-day,  farm¬ 
ers  are  examining  every  phase  of  the 
question  in  a  way  that  they  have  never 
done  before.  This  keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  makes  the  results 
of  fertilizer  tests,  which  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  period  of  years,  of  un¬ 
usual  importance.  If  they  have  been 
using  too  much  fertilizer  they  want 
to  know  it,  so  that  they  may  make  a 
reduction  in  the  v 

amount  and 
thus  help  to  put 
the  bank  account 
On  the  right 
side  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  I  f 
they  have  not 
been  using 
enough  they  are 
equally  anxious 
toknow  how 
much  they 
should  increase 
their  treat- 
ments. 

The  experi- 
m  e  n  t  referred 
to  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  re¬ 
quest,  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  early  in  1917,  from 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmer  and 
Woodstown,  for  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  sources  of  nitrogen 
for  potato  fertilizers. 

Located  on  Typical  Potato  Soil 

After  careful  consideration  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  located  on  the  farm  of 
J.  Harry  Kandle,  about  4  miles  south 
of  Elmer.  The  soil  is  a  typical  Sassa¬ 
fras  loam  of  good  quality,  and  is  thus 
representative  of  much  of  the  potato 
land  of  the  State.  The  plots  were  laid 
out  and  the  first  crop — cobblers —  grown 
in  1917.  Potatoes  have  been  grown 
each  season  since,  on  the  same  plots, 
and  for  a  given  plot  the  fei'tilizer  treat¬ 
ment  has  remained  the  same.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  the 
residual  as  well  as  the  initial  effects 
of  the  fertilizers. 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  best  sources  of 
nitrogen,  the  experiment  includes  a  trial 
of  different  amounts  of  a  standard  fer¬ 
tilizer — 4-8-3 — ranging  from  800  to 
2,800  pounds  per  acre,  in  400-pound 
steps;  a  comparison  of  1,600  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  4-8-0,  4-8-3,  4-8-6,  4-8-10,  and 
a  4-8-0  with  an  initial  application  of 
greensand  and  marl  at  the  rate  of  2V2 
tons  to  the  acre.  Four  check  plots  (no 
fertilizer)  and  5  check  rows  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  block.  One  plot  re¬ 
ceives  1,600  pounds  of  a  4-8-0  with  an 
initial  application  of  ground  limestone 
at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre  and 
one  plot  an  initial  application  of  ground 
limestone  only. 

The  plots  are  1/100  acre  in  size  and 
the  treatments  are  repeated,  that  is, 
plots  1  to  24  constitute  one  section  and 
plots  26  to  48  another  on  which  the 
fertilizer  treatment  is  repeated.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  applied  annually  at  the 
time  of  planting  potatoes.  After  the 
potatoes  are  dug,  a  green  manure  crop 
is  seeded,  usually  wheat. 

Source  of  Nitrogen  Important 

In  the  standard  fertilizer  one-fourth 
of  the  nitrogen  is  taken  from  nitrate 
of  soda,  one-foui'th  from  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  and  one-half  from  tankage.  Acid 
phosphate  is  used  as  a  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  muriate  for  the  potash. 

Certain  plots  receive  the  standard 
amount  (1,600  pounds)  of  the  4-8-3 
mixtui'e  with  all  the  nitrogen  obtained 
from  (a)  nitrate  of  soda  (b)  ammonium 
sulfate- (c)  fish  and  (d)  tankage.  Other 
plots  receive  the  standard  amount  with 
one-half  the  nitrogen  taken  from  nitrate 
of  soda  and  the  other  half  from  une  of 
the  three  oth^r  materials  mentioned. 
Two  plots  receive  a  mixture  like  the 
standard  with  the  exception  that  fish 
replaces  the  tankage. 

The  potatoes  were  graded  into 
“primes”  and  “seconds,”  but  total  yields 
only  are  recorded  in  this  report. 


By  A.  W.  BLAIR 


When  Everything  Is  Going  In 


Referring  first  to  the 
results  with  different 
sources  of  nitrogen  the  six-year  aver¬ 
ages  —  1917-1922  inclusive  —  show  the 
following  yields  per  acre: 

4-8-3  Bushels 

1,600  lbs.,  all  N  from  nitrate .  249 

1,600  lbs.,  all  N  from  ammonium  sulfate..  214 

1,600  lbs.,  all  N  from  fish .  246 

1,600  lbs.,  all  N  from  tankage .  244 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted 
that  when  all  the  nitrogen  is  taken 
from  one  source,  the  highest  yield  was 
with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  lowest 
with  ammonium  sulfate.  However,  in 
fairness  to  ammonium  sulfate,  it  must 

be  stated  that 
the  potat-^es 
from  these  plots 
have  been  freer 
from  scab,  and 
thus  of  a  high- 
e  r  marketable 
value  per  acre, 
than  those  from 
the  n  i  t  r  a  te  of 
soda  plots.  The 
difference  be¬ 
tween  the  yield 
with  fish  and 
tankage  is  so 
slight  as  to 
leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice 
with  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

When  nitrogen  was  taken  from  two 
or  more  sources  the  average  yields 
were  as  follows: 

4-8-3  .  Bushels 

1,600  lbs.,  half  N  from  nitrate  and  half  from 

ammonium  sulfate .  2.57/ 

1,600  lbs.,  half  N  from  nitrate  and  half  from 

fish . .  259 

1,600  lbs.,  half  N  from  nitrate  and  half  from 

tankage . .  259 

1,600  lbs.,  one-fourth  N  from  nitrate,  one- 
fourth  from  ammouium  sul¬ 
fate  and  one-half  from  fish..  244 
1,000  lbs.,  one-fourth  N  from  nitrate,  one- 
fourth  from  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  and  one-half  from  tank¬ 
age  (standard) .  247 

These  figures  indicate  very  clearly 
that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have 
nitrogen  from  at  least  two  sources. 
When  ammonium  sulfate  is  used  in 
combination  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
yield  is  43  bushels  in  excess  of  the  yield 
with  all  nitrogen  from  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate.  The  yields  from  a  combination  of 
nitrate  and  fish  and  nitrate  and  tank¬ 
age  give  further  proof  of  the  equal 
value  of  the  two  organic  materials. 
When  the  nitrate  nitrogen  is  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  the  total,  the  yields  are 
distinctly  less  than  when  the  nitrate 
supplies  one-half  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  for  the 
different  amounts  of  the  standard  mix¬ 
ture,  as  compared  with  the  check,  were 
as  follows: 

BusheU 

Cheek . . .  Ib6 

800  lbs.  4-8-3 .  214 

1,200  lbs.  4-8-3 .  238 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-3  (standard  amount) . 247 

2.000  lbs.  4-8-3 .  259 

2,400  lbs.  4-8-3 .  274 

2,800  lbs.  4-8-3 .  27b 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  it  does 
not  take  very  much  figuring  to  prove 
that  fertilizers  pay,  as  witness  48  bush¬ 
els  for  800  pounds  of  the  4-8-3  and  72 
bushels  for  1,200  pounds.  It  would 
require  an  economist,  however,  to  ai’- 
rive  at  the  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  This  will  be  determined  by  the 
cost  of  labor,  seed  and  fertilizer,  and 
the  selling  price  of  the  potatoes.  Under 
some  conditions  it  would  undoubtedly 
pay  to  raise  the  application  to  2,000 
pounds,  while  under  other  conditions 
it  would  be  most  economical  to  stop  at 
1,200  to  1,600  pounds  per  acre.  The 
increase  in  yield  obtained  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  application  from  2,400  to  2,_800 
pounds  per  acre  is  certainly  not  jus¬ 
tified. 

The  Effect  of  Potash 

The  tests  with  the  standard  fertilizer 
modified  to  include  different  percen¬ 
tages  of  potash  gave  the  following  acre 

Bushel. 
166 
211 
247 
255 
259 
238 


Check . 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-0. .  . 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-3.  .  . 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-6.  .  . 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-10. . 

1,600  lbs.  4-8-0  and  marl 


With  3  per  cent  of  potash  giving  a 
six-year  average  increase  of  36  bushels 
per  acre  over  no  potash,  there  is  little 
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difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  potash  pays.  The  eight-bushel 
increase  gained  by  increasing  the  pot¬ 
ash  to  6  per  cent  would  probably  more 
than  pay  for  the  increase  in  cost  under 
normal  conditions.  The  point  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  probably  lies  close  to  6 
per  cent.  Certainly  the  four  bushels 
gained  by  increasing  the  percentage 
from  6  to  10  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  even  with  potash 
at  the  present  low  price  level. 

The  yields  with  marl  have  been  good, 
although  none  has  been  applied  since 
1917.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
potatoes  on  the  marled  plots  have  been 
so  scabby  as  to  be  unsaleable. 

It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  draw  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  from  a  local  experi¬ 
ment,  but  since  this  soil  is  typical  of 
much  of  the  potato  soil  found  in  this 
and  other  Coastal  Plain  sections,  it 
seems  safe  to  suggest  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  with  similar  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  1,200  to  2,000 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4  per 
cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  to  6  per  cent  potash,  with 
the  nitrogen  derived  from  at  least  two 
sources,  will  come  about  as  near  giving 
the  maximum  returns  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  as  any  that  can  be  offered. 

The  work  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
there  is  little  need  for  using  organic 
materials  beyond  the  amounts  required 
to  give  a  good  mechanical  mixture,  if 
nitrogen  in  this  form  is  to  continue  to 
cost  more  than  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulfate  of  ammonia. 


The  Best  Truck  for  the  Farm 


A  ** Jim-Dandy'*  Truck 
Model  K-16,  One  Ton 

*1295 

Cha$sU  only— at  tho  factory 


For  general  farm  use,  on  hard  roads  or  in  rough  fields,  the  Model 
K-16  one  ton  GMC  provides  more  pulling  power,  more  speed,  and 
more  economy  than  other  trucks  of  the  same  capacity. 

Moreover,  this  “Jim-Dandy”  truck  is  built  from  truck  parts 
exclusively — no  passenger  car  parts  used.  Consequently  it  has 
the  sturdiness  and  enduring  performance  that  is  demanded  for 
hauling  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


The  Relation  of  Lime  to 
Farm  Prosperity 

{Continued  from  page  263) 

as  I  imagine  those  of  this  locality  to 
be,  two  tons  of  ground  rock  will  pay 
if  you  are  able  to  buy  it.” 

“I  have  read  that  half  a  ton  of  the 
burnt  lime  is  equal  to  a  ton  of  ground 
rock.  Is  that  so?” 

“In  theory,  yes,  or  approximately  so. 
In  practice,  rarely,  if  ever.  We  will 
take,  for  example,  100  pounds  of  raw 
limerock,  analyzing  in  theory  an  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
burn  it  in  a  kiln.  On  removing  the 
product  from  the  furnace,  we  find  that 
in  passing  through  the  process  of  burn¬ 
ing  it  has  thrown  off  weight  to  the 
amount  of  44  pounds,  leaving  56  pounds 
of  calcium  oxide,  or,  in  plain  English, 
burnt  lime.  The  44  pounds  weight  that 
has  been  lost  consists  not  of  moisture, 
as  you  might  suppose,  but  of  an  ele¬ 
mental  gas  called  carbon  dioxide. 

“Now,  when  our  56  pounds  of  burnt 
lime  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  it 
imme'diately  begins  to  seek  this  affinity 
it  has  lost,  and  in  passing  through  the 
processes  of  slackening  it  recovers 
every  ounce  of  the  lost  element  and  be¬ 
comes  once  more  100  pounds  of  calcium 
carbonate,  or  raw  lime.  It  is  only  when 
it  has  returned  to  this  carbonate  form 
that  it  becomes  available  for  soil  sweet¬ 
ening. 

“Where  we  err  in  assuming  that  56 
pounds  of  burnt  lime  equal  100  pounds 
of  raw  lime  is  that  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  burnt 
product  begins  to  seek  its  affinity,  to 
take  back  lost  weight,  the  moment  it 
leaves  the  kiln.  If  it  could  be  tightly 
confined  in  bai'rels,  there  would  be  no 
great  action  in  a  considerable  period, 
but  shipped  loosely  in  box-cars,  it  is 
possible  that  the  56  pounds  may  become 
60  or  70,  or  even  more,  by  the  time 
the  farmer  receives  it  as  weighed  out 
by  the  local  dealer.  Also,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  that  quantities  of 
the  stone  may  not  be  well  burned,  and 
in  too  large  chunks  to  be  available  as 
raw  lime.” 

Which  Form  of  Lime  Is  Best? 

“Then  you  think  the  raw  rock  is 
best?” 

“I  would  not  make  that  statement. 
Either  form  is  excellent  when  properly 
applied,  and  the  whole  of  lime  science 
as  bearing  on  the  right  kind  to  use  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  simple  question  of 
where  you  can  buy  the  most  calcium 
carbonate,  that  is,  available  lime  ele- 
arent,  for  the  least  money,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  of  hauling 
and  spreading.  If  you  are  in  a  section 
where  burnt  lime  is  cheap  and  cheaply 
handled,  use  that  form.  If  the  mill 
price  and  freight  rates  on  the  ground 
rock  are  much  lower  than  the  other, 
(^Continued  on  page  270) 


CMC  Chassis  list  at  fac¬ 
tory  as  follows:  One  Tons 
$12  9  5;  Two  Ton , 
$2375;  Three  and  One- 
half  Ton,  $3600;  Five 
Ton,  $3950;  tax  to 
be  added 


The  exclusive  features  of  GMC  construction,  developed  from  more 
than  ten  years  of  successful  truck  building,  have  provided  this 
truck  with  more  continuous  performance  and  lower  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  Due  to  its  advanced  design  there  is  not  a 
single  wearing  part  in  this  truck  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Such 
refinements  as  Removable  Cylinder  Walls,  Removable  Valve 
Lifter  Assemblies,  Pressure  Lubrication,  and  Instantaneous 
Governor  action  all  give  to  this  truck  the  dependability  that 
is  so  vital  in  farm  trucking. 

In  every  detail  of  construction  the  Model  K-16  has  been  built 
according  to  the  most  approved  and  most  advanced  practices. 

Magneto  ignition,  electric  lights  and  starter  with  conduit  wiring 
entirely  separate  from  the  ignition  wjring,  radius  rods,  thermo¬ 
syphon  cooling,  oversized  brake  drums,  interchangeable  brake 
rods,  complete  instrument  board,  pressure  chassis  lubrication, 
cord  tires — 

All  these  are  universally  accepted  as  the  best  for  motor  truck 
use — all  these  are  standard  in  this  GMC. 

Measured  by  any  standard  this  one  ton  truck  has  no  superiors — 
and  its  cost,  considering  its  quality,  is  much  lower. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet,  “Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm.’* 

General  Motors  Truck  Co^Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dealevs  and  Service  in  Most  Communities 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 

ALSO  RAW  MATERIALS 
Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  carload 
and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  CROXTON,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Office:  38  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


XHfEND’SPRmRS  i 

GASPORT,N.Y.  ’ 


On  FENCE,  GATES 

STEEL  POSTS,  PAINTS 
■MBBand  ROOHNa 


*‘Ihave  saved 
$56.00  on  my 
order.  Ipaid 
you  87c  per 
rod and fence 
here  no  bet- 
teris93^c.’* 
Cbaa.  Rowe. 

Stella,  Mo. 


Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts.  Roofinff 
and  Paints.  Highest  'V 
Quality  Guarantead.  f 
Prices  ^ 

BOOK 

Write  for  Jim  Brown’ s  big  new  /T 
Bargain  l^ok.—  FREE]  See 
Jim  Brown’s  Factory  Prices, 

Freight  Preoaid.  Send  post-  /fl(  Tw  Z 
card  or  letter  NO  W. Jim 
Brown,  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  3009  Cleveland,  OhloUf^W 


Thresh  With  Half  the 
Usual  Machine  Crew 

You  can  thresh  with  only  half  of  the 
crews  needed  on  old-type  raachiiu's 
when  you  use  the  1923  Farquhar 
Thresher.  Gearless  Windstacker  never 
chokes,  puts  straw  exactly  where  it  is 
wanted  with  minimum  hand  labor.  Self- 
feeder,  keeps  thresher  always  working 
at  full  capacity,  eliminates  services  of 
one  mail.  Patented  grain-saving  de¬ 
vice  at  bottom  of  windstacker  prevents 
grain  from  being  blown  out  and  lost. 
Strong,  light  running  trucks.  Threshes 
all  kinds  of  grain,  soy  beans  and  cow 
peas — also  comes  with  clover  hulling 
and  rice  attachments. 

Simple  and  economical  in  operation. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  different 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,Umited 
Box  531,  YORK,  PA. 


FARQUHAR 
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SaVeYmrBttiUiii^ 

vuith  £VercotePaiiit<»*^ 

SaV>e  Expense 

IF  you  use  Evercote  you  will 
get  paint  of  the  finest 
quality  that  we  can  have 
made  for  us — you  will  buy  it 
at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
good  paint  can  be  sold.  Our 
price — $2.30  a  single  gallon, 
and  as  low  as  $2.15  a  gallon 
in  larger  quantities — repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  paint  value 
we  know  of  today. 

The  quality  of  Evercote  is 
unquestioned.  For  years  it 
has  withstood  the  most  severe 
tests  to  which  a  paint  can  be 
subjected.  Every  gallon  is 
backed  with  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Turn  to  Your  Bargain  Book  today.  Here  you  will 
find  an  Evercote  Paint,  Varnish  and  Enamel  for  every 
purpose — in  fact,  everything  that  you  need  to  renew 
your  buildings  is  here,  and  all  are  offered  at  prices  that 
are  bound  to  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money. 

If  you  haven’t  a  catalog  you  will  surely  want  one.  for 
in  it  is  shown  not  only  paint  but  also  almost  every  other 
kind  of  merchandise  that  you  use  or  wear,  at  prices 
unusually  low.  And  everything  is  guaranteed  to  please 
you.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today,  and  we 
will  send  your  catalog  promptly. 


9lfie  Charles  Stores  /nc. 


Quick  Service 

Our  policy  is  to  offer  fine 
Quality  merchandise;  to 
describe  it  truthfully;  to 
sell  it  reasonably ;  to  de¬ 
liver  it  promptly  and  to 
treat  everyone  fairly.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you. 


STORCS  BUII.DIN& 


NEW  YORK  CITY' 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc., 

142  Stores  Building,  New  York  City.  , 

Please  send  me  Free  your  new  Spring  and  Summer  Bargain  Book. 


Name 


Rural  Route  or  Street. 


City  and  State . 


OUR  AGENTS 

MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

As  a  member  of  one  of  our 
sales  organizations,  now  being 
established  in  several  states,  you 
will  have  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  making  money. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning 
rods  to  protect  his  property; 
and  R.  H.  Co.  Rods  have  been 
giving  perfect  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  for  74  years.  They  have 
the  official  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Previous  selling  expcu-ience  not  nec¬ 
essary — only  a  good  head  for  business 
and  a  willingiu'ss  to  throw  yourselt 
whole-heartedly  into  the  work.  Most 
of  our  men  make  .$200  to  .$250  per 
month  right  at  the  start,  as  we  back 
them  up  with  advertising;  show  them 
how  to  close  prospects,  and  cooperate 
in  every  way. 

If  you  want  to  ef.tablish  ynnrsell  in 
a  substantial  business  of  your  own,  re¬ 
quiring  only  small  capital,  write  us 
today  for  terms  on  exelusive  teiTitory 
and  full  particulars. 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind” 


R.H.C5 


[xTlGHTNlNq 
[CaNDUCTORSi 

|ESTjl84^ 


85  Pound  Standard 


Roofi 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same  t 

“  I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you.” 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa- 
( Used  with  permission) 


Lay  Your  Own  Roofing 
TKis  Spring 

Do  it  in  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 
Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2,00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

N  on-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  IS  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  lor 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


cement. 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul: 
York.  Pa. ;  Southern.  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrlteto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept,  c- 1 

Montgomery &  (s 

Qiica^c^2CBin^aa^Ci^^Si^Pat*lJRar|t\\^irtlTJPoHlariLd^O]ry. 


WANTED!  Get *1600 to *2300 aYear 


o  (  t_\VA  V 

/AAl  Lr 


C^LERK^ 


MEN— BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


/■ 


TRAVEL”  SEE  YOUR  COUNTRY 
STEADY  WORK  NO  LAYOFFS-PAID  VACATIONS  / 

Common  Education  Sufficient  / 

Influence  Unnecessary  /  Address 


Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  208,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/  Sirs  ShikI  lue  v\ ithout  charge  (1)  sample  Uailwuy 
y  .Mail  Ulerk  LAamiiiation  questions;  (2>  'Lell  me  how 
'  1  t  an  get  a  I  .  S.  (lovernrneut  job;  (8)  Send  list  of  Oov- 

/  ej'iiuieiit  jobs  obtainable. 


February  Pool  Price  $2.38 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  $2.38  a  hun¬ 
dred  as  its  gross  pool  price  for  the 
month  of  February.  From  this  7  cents 
per  100  lbs.  are  deducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  expenses  of  administration, 
and  10  cents  a  hundred  are  borrowed 
on  Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  This 
leaves  a  cash  price  to  farmers  for  Janu¬ 
ary  milk  of  $2.21.  This  is  the  base 
price  for  milk  containing  3  per  cent 
butterfat  in  the  201-210-mile  freight 
zone  from  New  York  City.  The  net 
price  of  $2.31  for  February  is  34c 
above  the  net  price  for  February  last 
year.  _ 

Prominent  New  York  County 
Agents  Resign 

Charles  Wille,  manager  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van  County  Farm  Bureau;  Fred  R, 
Walkley,  county  agent  in  Madison 
County,  and  H.  F.  Keyes,  manager  of 
the  Schenectady  County  Farm  Bureau, 
have  resigned  their  positions  to  enter 
other  fields  of  work.  Mr.  Walkley  is 
going  farming,  Mr.  Keyes  is  going  into 
the  real  estate  business,  and  Mr.  Wille 
has  accepted  the  management  of  the 
Karha  Farms,  near  Parksville. 

Mr.  Wille  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Farm  Bureau  men  in  the  State,  receiv¬ 
ing  widespread  recognition  for  his 
work.  In  1923  he  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  County  Agents’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  better  known  as  the  “Sod  Bus¬ 
ters.”  Mr,  Wille  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  blacksmith  school  ever 
held  in  New  York  State,  and,  perhaps, 
the  entire  country.  The  school  was 
located  in  Liberty.' 


The  Relation  of  Lime  to 
Farm  Prosperity 

{Continued  from  page  269) 

use  ground  rock.  In  general,  limestone 
can  be  ground  at  less  expense  than  it 
can  be  b^urned,  but  a  long  freight  haul 
sometimes  nullifies  this  grain.  Try  out 
an  experiment  of  comparative  cost  and 
results  on  your  own  ground  by  using 
ground  limestone  on  one  plot,  hydrate 
on  a  second  and  run-of-the-kiln  burn 
lime  on  a  third,” 

“What  is  the  hydrate?”  asked  the 
farmer.  • 

“It  is  a  good  grade  of  burnt  lime 
which  has  passed  through  the  process 
of  water-slackening,  coming  theoreti¬ 
cally  from  the  56  pounds  weight  of  the 
fresh-burnt  form  up  to  74  pounds  of 
calcium  hydrate.  It  has  largely  lost 
its  caustic  properties,  and  may  be 
stored  for  some  time  in  paper  sacks. 
I  believe  that  in  its  commercial  form  it 
has  been  hydrated  by  forcing  steam 
through  it.  It  is  largely  used  by  ma¬ 
sons,  but,  most  unfortunately,  its  cost 
places  it  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any 
great  use  in  agriculture,” 

Fineness  Is  a  Factor 

“What  about  this  argument  over 
fineness  of  grinding  the  raw  rock?”  in¬ 
quired  the  farmer.  “A  fellow  was 
along  the  other  day  selling  ground 
limestone  that  was  about  as  fine  and 
white  as  flour.  Asked  a  tremendous 
price  for  it,  though.” 

“Fineness  of  grinding  is  a  desirable 
quality,”  answered  the  professor,  “but 
not  so  much  of  one  as  to  admit  of  any 
great  advance  in  the  cost.  I  think  we 
may  say  that  limestone  as  now  put  out 
by  the  regular  trade  is  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  as  to  be  available  for  Ull 
ordinary  needs.  As  to  the  light  color 
of  the  product  shown  you,  it  perhaps 
came  from  quarries  of  dolomitic  lime¬ 
stone,  so-called,  which  is  not  in  prac¬ 
tical  use  at  all  superior  to  our  common 
blue  limerock.” 

“What’s  the  best  way  to  apply  lime?” 

“Any  way  to  get  it  on  evenly,  the 
proposition  being  to  bring  as  many 
particles  of  lime  into  contact  with  as 
many  particles  of  soil  as  possible.  No 
spreading  by  hand  equals  the  use  of 
a  limesower.  As  to  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  put  it  on  as  long  in  advance 
of  the  crop  which  is  to  benefit  by  it  as 
circumstances  will  allow.” 

“Well,”  said  the  farmer,  “that’s  a 
pretty  good  lecture,  and  you  talk  like 
a  man  who  believes  in  what  he  says. 
What  do  you  ask  for  lime,  John?” 

Whereupon  I  gave  him  prices  on  the 
different  varieties,  secured  his  order 
for  a  ton,  or  a  carload,  as  his  circum¬ 
stances  might  dictate,  and  journeyed 
on  with  the  old  professor. 


RO  O  F I N  G 
SIDING 


^mceiling 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 

We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Pence  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Pence  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead',  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25tli  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Write  os,  telling  the  size  of  the  silo  you  own  or 
intend  to  buy  this  year  and  mention  the  name  and 
address  of  your  implement  dealer.  We’ll  mail  you 
free  a  60-page  Farmers’  Record  and  Account  Book. 

This  is  arranged  for  the  easy  taking  of  faim  and 
household  inventories,  and  for  the  keeping  of 
simple  accounts  which  will  show  a  complete  and 
accurate  financial  condition  of  your  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  help  you  find  and  stop  the  money  leaks . 

Ask  also  for  Papee  Catalog  covering  the  1923 
improvements  —  at  a  lower  price!  It  shows 
why  your  dollars  buy  more  in  a  Papec. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
III  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Townsend’s  Wire  Stretcher 

For  stretching  plain, 
twisted  and  barbed  wire 
and  an  e.x- 
ceptional 
tool  for 
stretching 
woven 
wire. 

The  only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher 
made.  Grips  like  a  vise — won’t  slip-  and  loosens 
itself  immediately  when  released.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  also  nail  it  to  the  post 
without  assistance.  If  your  dealer  hasn  t  it 
write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30  years  by 
F.  J.  Townsend,  Painted  Post,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  us^  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  iii  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  purahlUW.  ,, 
able  Information  FRISE  TO  YOU  witji  vrnNEY. 

Write  me.  UO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONLi^ 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Lsiau-r 

0,  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Ji^ 

llTAArx  $  nirO  Hard  W’ood.  Unleached, 

WOOD  ASHES  “‘sWABTHMORE,P*. 


I 


f  or  satisiactory  engine  service  a: 
economy  of  operation,  buy  all  your 
oils,  greases  and  fuel  under  the  Socony 
Sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 
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Fight  Daylight  Saving 

The  daylight  saving  bugaboo  is  not 
dead  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  issue 
will  again  be  up  in  another  few  weeks. 
The  intention  of  cities  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  to  go  into  the  new 
time  schedule,  promises  the  same  incon¬ 
venience  and  loss  experienced  in  recent 
years,  to  those  who  use  the  markets  of 
New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  cities 
in  the  Metropolitan  area.  Philadelphia 
will  go  upon  daylight  saving  on  April 
29,  unless  the  present  ordinance  to  that 
effect  is  repealed  in  the  coming  month. 

The  organized  farm  groups  of  South 
Jersey  are  planning  active  opposition 
to  the  change  from  standard  time,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  their  working 
conditions.  The  New  Jersey  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
has  the  ultimate  abolition  of  daylight 
saving  as  one  of  its  planks,  which  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange  has  continu¬ 
ally  voiced  its  disapproval.  There  was 
no  controversy  over  daylight  saving 
during  the  current  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  Pressure  of  the 
dairymen  in  northern  counties  of  the 
State  has  brought  about  a  certain  reci¬ 
procity  with  the  railroads,  and  the  i 
milk  producers  now  understand  that  | 
some  of  the  milk  'trains  will  be  run  on 
schedules  which  allow  collection  of  milk 
according  to  sun-time. 

Here  and  There  in  the  Counties 

The  warm  days  of  early  March  were 
improved  by  South  Jersey  farmers,  who 
started  plowing  on  such  land  as  was 
not  too  wet.  The  snows  and  rains 
which  immediately  followed,  put  a  stop 
to  the  field  work,  although  mid-March 
held  better  promise  for  early  outside 
work.  Throughout  most  of  New  Jersey, 
however,  the  ground  is  still  heavy  with 
moisture  and  frost,  the  latter  penetrat¬ 
ing  farther  than  in  i-ecent  winters. 

In  Salem  County,  onion  growers  are 
preparing  for  their  usual  acreage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  early  estimates.  Onion  sets 
are  being  received  in  quantity,  par¬ 
ticularly  around  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  biggest 
onion  producing  center  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  the  practice  of  growers  in  this 
territory  to  purchase  practically  all  of 
their  sets,  except  on  the  occasional 
farms  where  irrigation  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Experience  shows  that  the 
weather  is  usually  too  dry  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  time  when  the  sets  should 
be  fit  for  transplanting,  and  home 
growing  of  the  onion  sets  is  seldom 
accomplished  successfully.  The  Salem 
County  growers  market  their  crop  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvest,  few  onions 
being  stored  for  the  late  fall  and  winter 
markets. 

From  a  survey  of  the  hay  situation 
in  Burlington  County,  the  County 
Agent’s  office  found  that  202  farmers 
in  that  county  had  2,629  tons  of  hay 
for  sale  and  that  474  tons  were  needed 
for  feeding  purposes.  This  indicated 
200  cars  of  hay  to  be  disposed  of  out¬ 
side  of  the  county.  County  Agent, 
Clarke  W.  Clemmer,  used  the  survey 
to  inform  those  in  need  of  hay  as  to  the 
location,  amounts  and  kinds  of  hay 
available  in  their  communities.  This 
service  of  the  County  Board  illustrates 
the  practical  way  in  which  the  farrhers 
may  be  brought  into  touch  with  each 
other  on  products  which  they  need  to 
buy  or  sell.  The  farmers  reach  their  ' 
own  agreement  upon  terms  of  sale,  us¬ 
ing  published  market  reports  as  the 
basis  of  prices  and  values. 

Monmouth  Co. — The  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Agriculture  through  its 
county  agent,  Ellwood  Douglass,  reports 
several  satisfactory  strains  of  corn  as 
the  result  of  community  corn  variety 
demonstrations  in  the  past  few  years. 
These  demonstrations  have  been  running 
on  25  farms.  They  show  that  the  yellow 
^nt  corn,  grown  by  J.  P.  Hulsart  of 
Manasquan,  is  an  all-round  sort;  good 
stalk,  good  depth  of  kernel,  medium  to 
small  cob  and  heavy  yielder.  It  is 
adapted  to  most  corn  soils  in  the  county, 
b.  D.  Solomon  of  Freehold,  has  a  white, 
smooth  corn  adapted  to  questionable 
land  as  well  as  good  corn  ground.  For 
white  cap  yellow  dent,  the  W.  H.  Reid 
^orn  stands  out  as  one  of  the  highest 
m  these  community  test^.  It  does  well 
on  a  variety  of  soils,  especially  on  the 
oest  corn  land.  Further  tests  will  be 
^nducted  on  the  white  corn  grown  by 
W.  Wiuson,  the  yellow  corn  grown 
Dobbins,  /Long’s  Champion 
bellow  and  the  yell<^  of  I.  B.  VanDer- 
veer.  W 
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SOCONY  MOTOR 

A'  TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 


Here’s  good 
news  for  farmers — the 
famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 
be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  , 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  fcr  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  OTicea 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gatea— Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
^ADmAILMICILWII^^ 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5]/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


You  Spent  Good  Money 
for  Your  Tractor 


Keep  It  in  Good  Condition 


Socony  Gear  Oil 
Socony  Cup  Grease 


F 


and 


fact 


at 


IS 


en 


service 


Only  correct  lubrication  can  keep  your 
tractor  engine  free  from  destructive  wear 
— full -powered  for  every  purpose.  It 
needs  an  oil  that  retains  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  the  high  operating  heat  of 
tractor  engines. 


Socony  Motor  Oil  keeps  pistons,  cylin¬ 
ders,  valve  mechanism  and  bearings  con¬ 
tinuously  cushioned  with  a  wear-pre¬ 
venting  film  of  pure  lubricant.  Main¬ 
tains  full  compression  and  gets  from  the 
fuel  every  usable  ounce  of  power.  Means 
small  bills  for  repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will  tell 
you  the  correct  grade  for  your  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you,  or  write  us 
direct. 
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LICE 

KILL  THEM  WITH  MEPH 


CATTLE 

MEPH  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  treatment  of  Contagious 
Abortion,  Kills  Lice,  and  cures 
Ringworm,  Mange  and  Scab. 


h:ogs 

MEPH  heals  the  punctures 
made  by  Lice  in  the  skin  of  the 
Hog,  protecting  them  from  fur¬ 
ther  attack  by  other  Parasites 
and  by  Contagious  Disease. 


POULTRY 

In  the  prevention  of  Cholera 
and  in  the  treatment  of  Roup, 
Canker,  Chickenpox,  MEPH  is 
unequaled.  It  kills  Lice  and  Mites. 


MEPH 


MEPH 

Contains  Soluble  Sulphur 
that  prevents  infection  and 
reinfection.  Very  effective 
in  cleaning  and  spraying  of  Barns,  Hen  Houses, 
Coops,  Stables,  and  keeping  them  Sanitary  and 
free  of  Vermin.  Mixes  easily  with  white¬ 
wash,  also  with  water. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

NO  COST  TO  TRY  MEPH 

DON’T  SEND  A  CENT.  NOT  A  PENNY. 
Just  say 'that  you  want  to  test  this  Dip.  A  T  rial 
can  will  be  shipped  to  you'at  once.  If  MEPH 
fail  we  will  take  the  loss.  If  you  find  its  all 
that  it  is  represented  to  be  —  then,  and  only 
then,  send  us  $2.50  for  the  gallon  can  which 
makes  50  to  100  gallons  of  dipping  or  spraying 
solution  —  better  than  you  ever  used.  This 
liberal  offer  is  good  for  a  limited  time,  so  mail 
your  card  TO-DAY. 

MEPH  COMPANY 

160  South  Street  Dept.  A  New  York  City 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
witbpralvanized 
iron,  doable  walls,  air 
space  between,  bailt 
to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGe  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalos 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box  i03Racine.Wis. 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba¬ 
cillus  Bacterium  Pullorum  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  An¬ 
tiseptics  to  kill  the  germs  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
than  it  is  to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  Last  spring  my  first  incu¬ 
bator  chicks  when  but  a  few  days  old 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White 
Diarrhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged.  Finally,  I  sent 
50c  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  433, 
Waterloo,  la.,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks,  where  before  we  never  raised 
more  than  100  a  year.  I’d  be  glad  indeed 
to  have  others  know  of  this  wonderful 
remedy.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Don’t  Wait 

Don’t  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don’t  let 
it  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write  today. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko  will  pre¬ 
vent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c  for  box 
on  our  guarantee — money  back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO..  Depl.  433,  Waterloo.  la. 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY. 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  lUinoi!. 


“Work”  and  Poultry  Profits 


The  Factor  That  Really  Determines  Success 

TF  I  were  asked  what  By  J.  L.  WOODBURY  actually  enjoyed  the 
i  one  factor  counts  work.  And  so  every- 


most  for  success  in  poultry  culture,  my 
answer  would  be  unhesitatingly  in  the 
above  short  word.  Some  given  the 
same  question  niy  reply  “proper 
quarters,”  others  “suitable  feed”  and 
yet  others,  “birds  of  high-class  breed¬ 
ing.”  But  any  of  these,  or  all  com¬ 
bined  will  be  useless  to  the  breeder  who 
does  not  don  overalls  ^d  jumper  daily 
and  supply  the  oil  of*  “elbow  grease” 
to  the  operations  of  his  plant. 

Hundreds  go  into  the  hen  business 
annually,  and  usually  out  of  it  as  well, 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  hold  down 
their  regular  job,  which  perhaps  calls 
for  nine  or  ten  hours  of  their  time  a 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  clean  up 
$25  or  $30  a  month  on  the  side  with 
their  hens.  They  seem  to  think  that 
providing  feed  and  water  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  second  feed  and  bringing 
in  the  eggs  at  night  constitutes  about 
all  the  work  necessary  to  keep  things 
running  profitably.  Of  course,  they 
realize  that  chickens  are  to  be  raised 
in  season,  but  raising  chickens  to  the 
uninitiated,  looks  more  like  fun  than 
otherwise.  Unfortunately  a  great  deal 


one  must  learn  to  do — work  hard  and 
find  pleasure  in  it  if  they  would  suc¬ 
ceed  with  poultry. 


BASIS  FOR  CUSTOM  HATCHING 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  I 
wi.sh  you  would  please  tell  me  of  a  basis  for 
hatching  eggs  in  my  incubator  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  My  neighbors  have  asked  what  it  is  worth 
to  hatch  some  eggs  for  them.  A  wants  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  own  eggs,  B  wants  to  know  what  it  is 
worth  per  chick  to  hatch  them,  or  should  B  be 
charged  per  egg  for  incubation  ? — Mrs.  M.  J.  P., 
New  York. 

Various  methods  are  used  to  arrive 
to  a  basis  for  custom  hatching  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  the  most  general  method 
is  a  specified  charge  per  100  eggs  and 
a  bonus  per  100  chicks  which  hatch. 
The  owner  of  the  incubator  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  fertility  or 
condition  of  the  eggs  as  he  received 
them  and  if  the  payment  was  entirely 
upon  the  basis  of  chicks  hatched,  he 
would  be  placed  at  a  decided  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  case  the  eggs  were  not  from 
fertile,  vigorous  stock. 

The  cost  to  the  owner  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  whether  the  chicks 


It  is  just  as  important  for  the  poultryman  to  put  effort  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  winter  flock  as  it  is  for  the  dairymen  to  give  the  herd  added 

attention 


of  poultry  literature  is  being  broad¬ 
casted  at  this  time,  tending  to  stimulate 
this  illusion. 

Now,  we  don’t  wish  to  discourage 
any  one  who  thinks  of  going  either 
wholly  or  in  part  into  poultry.  There 
is  pleasure  in  it,  there  is  money,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  but 
these  are  only  for  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  put  work  into  it.  The  man 
with  a  regular  job  can  realize  a  pretty 
penny  from  hens  as  an  adjunct,  if  he  is 
willing  to  devote  the  most  of  his  spare 
time  to  his  birds  and  doesn’t  have  more 
than  he  can  look  after  thoroughly. 
But  if  he  starts  in  with  the  idea  that 
hens  will  pretty  much  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  he  is  doomed  to  failure  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  enter¬ 
prise.  One  might  about  as  well  think 
of  making  a  success  with  a  saw  mill 
by  starting  it  up  in  the  morning  and 
shutting  it  down  at  night,  with  two 
or  three  brief  visits  to  see  things  were 
going  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

We  know  of  instances  where  a  mair 
and  wife  were  both  holding  down  good 
jobs  and  making  a  generous  sum  with 
a  backyard  plant  besides.  But  they 
were  both  interested  in  the  business  and 
not  afraid  to  rise  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  get  the  chicks  out  of  the  brooders, 
or  to  sit  up  late  at  night  to  dress  off 
birds  for  market.  They  didn’t  put 
in  much  time  automobiling  before  and 
after  hours,  but  found  their  chief  di¬ 
version  around  their  little  planj;. 

With  tending  the  incubators,  keep¬ 
ing  the  brooders  clean,  preparing  the 
different  feeds  and  water,  sowing  green 
stuff,  moving  fences  to  afford  fresh 
ground,  catching  and  shipping  broilers, 
cleaning  and  packing  eggs  for  market, 
providing  shade  in  summer  and  mak¬ 
ing  all  snug  and  tight  in  winter,  clean¬ 
ing  up  filth  and  removing  droppings, 
fighting  lice  and  mites  (of  itself  no 
small  job)  guarding  against  rats,  cats, 
hawks  and  other  vermin — with  looking 
after  these  and  manifold  other  duties, 
they  were  kept  pretty  busy.  But  they 


hatch  30  per  cent  or  85  per  cent.  There¬ 
fore,  the  charge  should  be  based  largely 
upon  the  number  of  eggs  placed  in  the 
incubator.  However,  so  as  to  insure  the 
best  of  care  during  the  hatch  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  incubator  operator,  a  small  bonus 
per  100  chicks  will  insure  fairness  and 
conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  is  conducting  the  hatch.  This 
method  is  very  fair  to  both  sides  when 
the  customer  furnishes  sterile  eggs.  The 
incubator  owner  however,  is  paid  for 
his  trouble  and  at  the  same  time  if  the 
chicks  do  not  hatch,  the  customer  does 
not  pay  so  much  as  he  would  if  a  good 
hatch  resulted. 

Conditions  vary,  but  for  small  scale 
custom  hatching,  a  charge  of  $1.50  per 
100  eggs  for  incubation  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  $1.50  for  each  100  chicks 
hatched  is  perhaps  a  fair  rate.  Thus, 
if  300  eggs  were  set  and  the  hatch  was 
200  chicks,  the  cost  to  the  customer 
would  be  $7.50  or  a  net  cost  per  chick 
to  the  customer,  of  3%  cents  a  piece. 

One  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  has  built 
up  quite  a  trade  among  his  neighbors, 
following  this  basis  and  the  customers 
come  back  to  him  each  year.  Sometimes 
his  neighbors  wish  as  few  as  50  eggs 
hatched,  while  others  fill  the  incubator 
each  time.  When  only  100  or  50  eggs 
are  received  from  a  customer,  the  chicks 
are  kept  separate  by  dividing  the  egg 
trays  in  the  incubator  into  compart¬ 
ments  which  hold  the  required  number. 
The  chicks  are  kept  separate  in  this 
way,  when  the  hatch  comes  off,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  returning  the  chicks  to 
the  customer  which  come  from  his  own 
eggs.  _ 

HOW  I  GOT  WINTER  EGGS 

MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER 

Did  you  get  lots  of  winter  eggs  or 
did  you  wait  to  condition  your  hens  for 
winter  laying  until  the  price  went  to 
90  cents  a  dozen  and  then  say  “I  must 
get  my  hens  laying  with  eggs  at  the 


There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  In  Baby  Chicks 
Order  Now — Avoid  Disappointment 


Per  2.5 

Per  50 

Per  loo 

S.  C.  Legliorn.? 
White  and  Black 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

1  $4.75 

$9.00 

$17.00 

S.  C.  Leghorns 
Brown  and  Buff 
Barred  Rocks 

1  $5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Rliode  Island 

Reds,  S.  C.  or  R.  C, 

j  $5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

White  W’yandottes 
White  Itocks 

1  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Anconas 

Black  Minorcas 

Buff  Orpingtons 

1  $6.50 

$12.50 

$24.00 

Light  Bralimas 
Famou.s  Marey’.s 

$10.00 

1 

$19.00 

$35.00 

•Tersey  Black 

Giants 

>  $14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

ON  ORDERS  OF  500  to  1,000  of  one  variety 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED 


Whether  your  order  Is  big  or  small  it  will  have  the 
same  careful  attention.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Immediate 
Delivery.  Catalog  on  Request. 

April  Chicks  Ic  lower.  May  Chicks  2c  lower.  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  3c  lower. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  MORRIS  PLAINS.  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


The  big.  fluffy,  lively  kind — THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— FROM  PER¬ 
SONALLY  SUl’ERVISED  and  CULLED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  country, 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINOKCAS,  50.  $8;  100,  $15: 
500,  $72.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $8.50;  100, 
$10;  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  .50,  $0.50;  100,  $12;  500,  .$00.  Postpaid  ami 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  a*  and  get  them  when  .vou  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS - 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Pure  bred  Stock 

100  no  25 

Whitt*  anti  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  -  $1^.00  $7.00  $3  75 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  -  -  .  -  13.00  7.00  3.7G 

Anconaa  -  14.O0  7.50  4.00 

Minorcas  lO.OO  8.00  4.25 

UluMle  Island  Keds  15.00  8.00  -l.’J'- 

Harretl  ItockR  -  1.5.00  8. 00  4.2.i 

Huff  and  White  Rocks . 10.00  8.50  4.50 

AVliite  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottea  10.00  8.50  -l.-'tO 

Huff  Orpingtons  -  .  16.00  8. .50  4.50 

Langshuus  -  --  --  --  --  -  18.00  9.50  6.00 

Brahmas  -  --  --  --  --  --  20.00  10. 60  6,50 


All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt 
shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J,  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CRESTWOOD  BABY  CHICKS 

Egg  basket  is  tlie  linal  teat.  .Strong,  healtliy  chix 
from  pure-hred  free  range;  bred  to  lay  hens. 

BREED  Per  100  500  1,000 

S>  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg.... $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _ 16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  20%  books 
order.  CRESTWOOD  FARM,  Box  A,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES, 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambler,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Registered  and  General  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St,,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


1923  Chicks 


M’h..  Br.,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
100,  $13;  500,  $60;  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas,  Reds  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  MTi.  Itocks.  Minorcas.  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16;  600  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  .50,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
la.ving  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BI^ACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on.  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TIFF  A  1\I  V’Q  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 
1  IJT  r  1  O  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Kooks 
and  S.  C.  K.  I,  Keds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  Ko.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rock,  100,  $18;  1,000,  $165.  R.  I.  Red- 
100,  $19:  1,000,  $170.  Barron  S.  O.  White 
Leghorn,  100,  $15:  1,000  $142.50.  Mixed.  100, 
$13.  Catalog  free.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


"WW ^  From  good  selected  heavy-laying 
1 1  ly  ^  flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Right  prices.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 
Box  4,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  .S.  C.  W.  Le,?horns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  1-  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa- 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Continental  Baby  Chicks  s"isf'al"uo\.  orLrfbw^^^^^ 

now.  Address,  AGENT.  Box  27,  GARRISON.  N.  Y. 


C  Low  prices. 

Vi-OlVlVO  horns.  AncoVl] 
loop  live  delivery.  BOS  H 


.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
"  arred  Bocks.  Catalogfree. 
R¥.  Zeeland,  Michigan,.  SR. 
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THE  NEW  ^ 

0/lfE  piece 


CM 

MIS^ 

GUARAHTEE.^ 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 


Seals  Every  Leak 


in  roofs,  gutters,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 


Send  No  Money 

SPECIAL  C.  0.  D.  PRICES 
60  gals  —  $1.50  gal 

40  gall  —  $1.55  gal  I  gallon  coven 

20  gala  —  $1.60  gal  75  to  100 

10  gals  —  $1.65  gat  square  feet 

S  gals  —  $1.75  gal 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corpn.  Dept.  C 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  N ew  York 


It) 


Think  of  it.  We  can’ 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
Eq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 


PREPARED  ROOFIMG  0NLY$l°s 


Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 


The  United  Factories  Co., 


COAL  BURNING  BROODERS 

Save  $5  to  $10  on  coal  burning  brooder.  Brand  new, 
standard  make,  fully  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  35  Philo  Bldg.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  In  the  day.  We  arc  the  world's 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobrecl 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
.  arrival. 

„  Write  Nearest  Address.  To-day,  for 

Smith’s  Standard  flataloo FREE 

Rt-K.U.S.Pat.oir.  uataiog  rntt 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  ill..  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


better  get  on  the  chick 


BROTHER, 

SOMEONE,  SOMEWHERE, 


wagon,  if  you  don’t, 


will  be  gathering  high-priced  eggs  next  winter  from 
those  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay, 
that  you  were  too  late  to  secure.  April  Chicks,  $16.00 
per  100;  May  Chicks,  $14.00  per  100;  50—1  cent,  25— 
2  cents  more  each.  Prepaid  and  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  10%  books  your  order.  Instructive  circular  free. 


OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  B  2,  B,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  line  April 
Chicks,  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  June,  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Beghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DENEBF,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Cun,,  Pal  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 
AIBB  LRIHIOS  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab- 
®  bits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 

home  stock  farm,  sellersville,  pa. 

„  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese,  chickens,  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND 
l^OGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 

anconas.  Beautiful,  large  mottled.  Single  Comb  Breed¬ 
ing  Hens,  $3.00  each.  Pullets,  $2.00-$2.50.  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Address,  GEO.  SHVJMS,  LAKE,  NEW  YOR.K. 

be  sure  to  say 
AMERICAN  AG 


SIMMS 

f 


AW  IT  IN  THE 
CULTURIST.” 


price?”  If  you  are  one  of  these  people 
you  made  a  big  mistake  for  it  takes  just 
twice  the  money  to  put  hens  in  condi¬ 
tion  than  it  would  have  taken  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  they  have  been  boarding 
with  you  besides.  Our  theory  is,  it  is 
not  the  hen  who  lays  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  in  a  year  that  pays  the 
most  profit,  but  the  one  who  lays  the 
eggs  at  the  time  when  they  bring  the 
most  money. 

Can  you  produce  three  dozen  eggs  in 
summer  when  they  bring  30  cents  a 
dozen,  as  cheap  as  you  can  produce  one 
dozen  when  they  are  90  cents?  Perhaps 
you  can,  but  I  don’t  agree  with  you. 
We  have  fifteen  full-blood  Columbian 
Wyandotte  hens,  1921  hatch,  that  laid 
394  eggs  in  the  last  18  days  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  31  days  of  December.  These 
eggs  sold  for  over  $27  on  the  market, 
and  these  hens  consumed  in  that  time, 
about  $5  worth  of  feed.  But  remember 
these  hens  were  in  fine  condition  when 
they  went  into  winter  quarters  and 
were  laying  then. 

These  hens  made  a  record  as  pul¬ 
lets  and  will  be  in  our  breeding  pens 
this  year,  headed  by  a  cockerel  from 
a  very  heavy  winter  laying*  strain  and 
we  hope  to  raise  our  record  next  year. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  when  there  is 
a  nice  warm  day  and  no  snow,  to  let 
the  hens  run  out,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
and  the  egg  basket  will  tell  you  so, 
if  you  don’t  get  some  colds  to  doctor 
besides.  There  is  no  larger  detriment 
to  hens  than  cold  feet.  I  was, in  the 
hen  house  recently,  where  a  part  of  the 
floor  was  dirt  covered  with  coal  ashes 
and  holes  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  a  few  inches  up  from  the  floor. 
These  were  covered  with  wire  and 
cloth.  I  was  told  in  pleasant  weather 
the  cloth  was  raised.  Now  those  ashes 
cannot  help  but  be  cold  and  neither  can 
there  help  but  be  a  draft  on  this  floor 
if  the  curtain  is  not  fastened  very  tight, 
which  it  cannot  be  if  it  is  raised  and 
lowered. 

Every  day  or  so  I  know  these  hens 
have  cold  feet.  I  was  told  they  “do 
not  lay”  and  I  am  sure  they  have  more 
feed  than  ours  do,  some  fancy  mixed 
feed  to  be  sure,  which  ours  never  have. 
The  cold  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  feed.  We  have  gained  all  our 
methods  from  years  of  experience  and 
some  of  it  has  been  expensive  too,  so  we 
are  glad  to  help  others  and  try  and 
prevent  many  costly  mistakes. 


A  Boost  For  Wayne  County 

{Continued  from  page  265) 

teams  six  miles  to  Palmyra  and  shipped 
from  there  by  rail,  and  all  of  the  coal 
used  in  Marion  was  drawn  by  the 
teams  on  their  return  trips  from'  Pal¬ 
myra,  But  now  times  have  changed. 
Marion  is  no  longer  a  back  number.  It 
has  a  railroad  from  Marion  to  Newark 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany,  which  handles  all  the  freight  and 
furnishes  all  the  cars  at  all  times  they 
need  and  whenever  they  want  them,  so 
that  the  Marion  Railway  never  lacks 
for  cats  at  any  time. 

Yes,  times  have  changed  in  Wayne 
County  since  I  became  a  subscriber  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  which  has 
stood  so  faithfully  by  the  farmer  for  a 
prosperous  Agricultural,  and  to-day  is 
the  nineteen-twenty-three  leading  farm 
journal  of  the  State.  Taxes  are  more, 
to  be  sure,  but  everything  comes  at  a 
price,  so,  for  all  of  the  privileges  we 
enjoy  now,  we  pay  but  little  more  com¬ 
pared  to  years  ago. 

So,  now,  I  think,  Wayne  County,  with 
her  15  towns,  has  made  some  great 
improvements  along  the  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  building  good  rdads  and 
good  school  houses,  cleaning  up  waste 
land  and  draining  the  same  for  use, 
building  modern  farm  buildings,  with 
good  churches  and  every  other  public 
building  that  goes  to  make  a  modern 
and  enterprising  county.  And  as  long 
as  the  hills  of  Wayne  stand  and  the  val¬ 
leys  produce  as  bountifully  as  in  the 
past,  and  with  the  Barge  Canal  floating- 
through  its  center,  with  our  assistant 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  now 
appointed  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayers  of  both  parties  in  the 
county,  we  can  feel  assured  that  no 
public  money  will  be  wasted,  but  that 
results  will  be  produced  and  that  the 
people  are  ever  ready  to  do  their  bit  in 
any  good  cause  up  in  Wayne  County, 
and  ever  looking  forward  for  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest  and  a  happy  and  prosperous 
year. — Frank  Manders.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


Any  Size 

Low  Factory  Prices^^^^ 

f  Here’s  the  Greatest  Cream  Separator  Offer 
ever  made  by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Ck>.  You  can 
now  get  one  of  the  new,  close  skimming— easy  turning— 
easy  cleaning,  Impro'yed  SATTLE  Y  Separators  at  new  Low 
prices,  for  only  $5.00  Down,  balance  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments.  In  fact  the  extra  cream  this  dependable  machine  will 
get  for  you  will  more  than  pay  its  cost. 

New  Improved  S  ATTLEY 

This  standard  built,  Improved  separator  is  made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  the  World.  You  take  no 
risk  whatever  when  you  choose  the  SATTLEY.  We  give  you 


TEN 

Noiifhs, 
To  i 


30  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 


We  let  you  use  it— test  it— prove  it  on  your  own 
own  farm.  If  you  do  not  find  it  entirely  satisfactory, 

,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money. 

L  Write  for  Free  Book  Low  Factory  Prices  and  easy 

terms  before  you  buy.  Our  big.  FREE  Separator  Book  tells  all. 
A  post  card  brings  it  FREE  and  postpaid.  Write  for  it  today. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  Cream  Separator  Catalog;  No.  80-A. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

Cream  Separator  Department 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  FORT  WORTH  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Easy 

to 

Clean 


Odnstdoi  Qfifeis 

**Last  Chance'for 
Virgin  Farms 


Think  of  what  you  could  produce  on  a  farm  of  virgin  fertility,  without  the 
burden  of  high-acreage  cost.  Think  of  what  20-to-40  bushel  wheat  would  mean 
to  you  under  these  conditions,  and  of  dairying  and  stock  raising  on  cheap  pasture  land. 
Land  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  crops — no  artificial  fertilizer — no  heavy  investment. 
You  have  envied  the  farmer  who  got  his  start  when  ’and  was  cheap.  Here’s  your 
chance,  perhaps  your  last  chance,  for  the  same  brand  of  prosperity. 


Western  Canada — 
Your  Opportunity! 

Western  Canada  is  the  farmer’s  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Thousands  of  settlers  who  started  not 
many  years  ago  with  little  or  nothing,  are  today 
the  owners  of  fine  farms,  with  comfortable 
homes  and  bams,  thoro’bred  stock,  dairy  herds 
—all  the  marks  of  prosperity.  Yet  land  is  not 
dear— only  $15  to  $20  an  acre  for  rich,  virgin,  prai¬ 
rie  convenient  to  railways.  Land  is  not  dear  in 
Western  Canada— yet— because  there  is  so  much 
of  it.  But  many  settlers  are  expected  in  1923, 
and  now  is  your  .opportunity,  before  the  best 
farms  are  taken.  Get  started.  Taxes  are  re¬ 
duced,  not  raised,  on  land  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation,  On  farm  buildings,  improvements, 
machinery,  personal  effects,  automobile,  etc,, 
there  is  no  tax  at  all.  Canada  wants  workers— 
it  wants  its  land  farmed  — and  the  farmers, 
through  their  municipal  councils,  have  practical 
control  of  all  local  taxation. 


Special  Renter’s  Plan- 
Buy  Out  of  Profits 

To  aid  and  encourage  the  honest  worker  with 
perhaps  little  capital,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  a  “Renter’s  Plan”,  whereby  one  may  work 
a  new  or  improved  farm— “Try  it  out”  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  if  desired— and  buy  a  farm  of  his  own 
out  of  profits. 

Thirty-Two  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land,  a 
national  non-profit  sharing  organization  —  the 
Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  with  head  oSice  at  Winnipeg,  and 
United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  offers  selected  land  convenient  to  railways 
— much  of  it  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre — on  very  small 
cash  payment;  no  further  payment  until  third 
year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years,  but 
purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any 
time,  if  desir^ed.  Inter¬ 
est  six  per  cent. 


Get  the  Facts — Costs  You  Nothing 

Mail  the  coupon  to  the  agent  mentioned  below,  locatednearest  to  you.  He 
is  the  official  representative  of  the  Canadian  Government,  authorized  to 
give  you  information  and  assistance,  without  charge,  and  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Tell  us  something  of  your  position,  and 

- —  - tL - what  you  are  looking  for,  and  receive 

descriptive  book  with  maps,  and  free  service  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Agent  in  your  territory;  also  information  how 
special  railway  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip  of  inspection. 


Desk  56 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, 


N.  Y. 


Free  Homesteads  Idi 


Btill  available  in  some  localities.  Can¬ 
ada  welcomes  Tourists  —  come  aud 
our  country— No  Passports  required. 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  56  301  E.  Genesee  St., 

Affcnt.  Department  of  Iromieratioo— Please  send 
Canada.  1  am  particularly  interested  in 

(  >  Western  Canada  ( 

(  )  Renting  ( 

(  )  Grain  Growing  \ 

I  )  Dairying  (  ) 

(  }  Special  Railway  Rates 


Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
me  yoor  free  book  oa 

Eastern  Csnsda 
Buyinir 
Stock  Raisin (T 
Dlrersified  farmioff 


Name . 

B.  F.  D.  No.  or  St.  Address... 

P.  o . 


. State.. 
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in 

Strength 

When  you  build  a 
new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three  wall  construction  gives  per¬ 
fect  silage  protection.  Outside  the 
wall  of  upright  staves  is  an  air-tight, 
water-proof,  frost-defying  inner  wall 
of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both  is  the 
spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of  giant 
strength  no  hoops,  lugs,  weak  spots, 
repairs,  but  permanent  protection  for 
every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  into 
a  Craine,  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on 
early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


After 
30  Days 

Free  Trial 


Tbe  Beiffian 
M«lotte  Sepa> 
rator  —with 
the  wonderful 
Self  -  Balanc- 
InirBowl.  No 
other  like  It. 


30  days’  free  trial— then,  if 
satisfled,  only  $7.60  and  a  few 
easy  payments  —  AND—  the 
wonderful  Belgian  Melotta 
Separator  is  YOURS, 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all — write. 

Caution! 

shows  that  vibration  of 
the  bowl  eanses  cream 
waste!  The  Melotte  bowl' 
is  telf-balaneing.  Positively 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 

Can’t  remix  cream  with  milk. 

The  Melotte  has  won  tsi 
Grand  and  International 
Prizes. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat¬ 
alog  containing  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  cream  separator 
and  the  story  of  M.  Jules  MeIotte« 

Its  inventor.  Don’t  buy  any  sep¬ 
arator  until  you  have  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  de¬ 
tails  of  our  15-year  firuarantoe  which 
la  infinitely  stronsrer  than  any  sep¬ 
arator  aruarantee.  Write  TODAY. 

Th«  Melotte  Separator.f/.  B.  Babaon,  U.sVMgr. 

Dept.  30-63,  2843  W.  IStli  Strset,  Chicago, 


Runs  80  easily, 

bowl  ^ina  25  min- 
wtea  after  you  stop 
cranking  unless  you 
apply  brake.  No 
other  separator 
needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porce¬ 
lain  lined. 


^grS 

.III.  I 


^  if  4  Boys  the  New  Bntterfly  Jr.  No. 

A  4tJL  Light  running,  easy  cleaning. 

T  *  close  ekimming.  durable.  f 

NEWtJOTTERFLV 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  v 
mansbiu.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
8  soown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAU 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost  I 
and  more  by  wbat  they  save.  Postal  brioRs  Free  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
and  save  money.  I  1)  * 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2172  MarshsUBI.  CMca«o 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Kvery  Kcoiiomy  Silo  is  equipped  nitb  the 
Stonii  Proof  anchoring  system  that  mahes 
il  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — it  can’t  sjwil  in 
an  Economy  Silo.  I’erfect  fitting  doors 
inake  the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops 
form  easy  ladder.  Built  of  longr  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes 
of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  is  quality  through 
and  throufirh.  Factories  at  Frederick.  Md.  and 
Koanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick.  Md. 


TANKS  ' 


Green  Mounts 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,'’  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Xnd.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  fhe  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203MUNCiE,  INO. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


When  I  Buy  Cows 

How  To  Ship  Cattle  by  Express 


Almost  unbearably  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 
slow  after  the  swift 


rush  of  the  motor  car  we  jerked  along 
in  a  swell-bodied  cutter  on  a  track  level 
with  the  fence  tops  on  either  side. 

We  come  to  a  white  farm  house  backed 
by  long,  low,  wood-colored  buildings. 
We  turn  in  between  shoulder-high  snow 
drifts.  The  owner  greets  us,  and  we 
stiffly  stump  our  way  to  the  cow  stable. 
A  pleasant  odor,  the  peculiarly  sweet 
smell  of  the  well-kept  winter  dairy 
greets  us.  My  glasses  steam  up.  I 
stand  confused,  uncertain,  and  grad¬ 
ually,  as  though  a  fog  were  lifting,  two 
long  rows  of  dairy  cows  appear  on 
either  side  of  us. 

A  big  gray  roan  attracts  my  atten¬ 
tion.  She  looks  large  in  comparison. 
I  "vyant  big  cows.  In  fair  condition, 
springing  eight  or  nine  years  old,  with 
every  evidence  of  being  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  Her  price  is  $60.  I  pass  her 
up ;  she  is  too  old — her  color  is  against 
her. 

A  nice  black-and-white  five-year-old 
next  attracts  me.  I  am  told  she  was 
fresh  last  fall.  She  will  weigh  perhaps 
1,000  pounds.  Her  udder  is  nicely  bal¬ 
anced,  but  small,  witif  a  milk  vein  run¬ 
ning  straight  along  the  belly  to-  enter 
through  a  milkwell  little  larger  than  a 
small  pencil.  Her  owner  thinks  she  is 


The  first  gi’oup,  de¬ 
spite  the  abundance  of 
them  for  sale,  are  too  high.  A  man 
cannot  afford  to  own  them.  If  our  T.  B. 
officials  don’t  watch  pretty  carefully 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  them  T.  B. -tested 
this  summer. 

The  others  seemed  cheap,  but  who 
can  tell?  A  good,  fat,  young  springer 
that  will  give  50  to  60  pounds  of  milk 
this  spring  and  early  summer  months 
ought  to  be  worth  $100,  even  if  the 
milk  market,  as  seems  likely,  does  go  all 
to  pieces.  She  can  be  kept  over  and 
with  more  stable  conditions  ought  to 
pay  for  herself.  But  again,  who  can 
tell?  These  are  indeed  uncertain  times. 

Appearances  Play  Big  Part  in  Sale 
Value  of  the  Herd 

No  little  part  of  the  sale  value  of  a 
herd  depends  upon  the  first  impression 
it  makes  oh  a  buyer  when  he  steps 
into  the  barn.  Placing  a  good  cow  on 
the  end  of  the  string  next  the  door, 
therefore,  becomes  simply  a  matter  of 
good  business. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  arrangement  in  the  line-up. 
When  a  big  raw-boned  cow  stands  next 
to  a  little  chunky  animal,  the  unde¬ 
sirable  characteristics  of  both  are  ac- 


Ready  to  Travel  from  Ithaca  to  Bermuda 


bred.  Forty  dollars  for  her.  I  pass 
her  up— too  small,  too  little  evidence  of 
production — too  uncertain  about  her 
Deing  a  fall  cow. 

As  I  go  from  cow  to  cow,  I  begin  to 
get  my  ideas  of  size  adjusted.  The  big 
roan  cow  merely  looked  big  in  com¬ 
parison.  She  will  weigh  perhaps  1,200 
pounds.  I  like  the  1,400  and  1,500-pound 
kind.  I  am  looking  for  them  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  them. 

Then,  everything  is  too  thin.  With 
feed  at  $50  a  ton,  it  pays  to  buy  as 
much  feed  as  possible  in  a  springer.  No 
thin  cow  can  do  herself  justice.  So  we 
pass  on. 

All  day  long  we  repeat  the  expe¬ 
rience.  We  see  perhaps  300  head  of 
cattle.  Every  man  we  visit  is  ready  to 
sell.  But  cattle  generally  are  small; 
they  are  too  thin ;  many  of  them  show 
evidence  of  unwise  feeding. 

Finally,  just  at  night,  I  find  what  I 
want — a  herd  of  big,  straight,  well- 
marked,  good-uddered,  young  cows.  I 
pick  to  my  heart’s  content.  I  turn 
them  out,  to  be  sure  of  my  idea  of  size. 
I  cheerfully  pay  the  price.  I  am 
richer  or  poorer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  45  cows. 

This,  in  substance,  summarized  my 
experience  buying  cows.  I  know  of  no 
job  I  enjoy  more,  nor  one  that  demands 
more  skill. 

The  Range  of  Prices 

I  found  cows  were  plentiful,  the 
range  of  prices  for  springers  to  be 
from  $60  to  $100,  for  fall  cows  to  be 
from  $40  to  $90.  Generally,  the  cows 
in  the  herds  I  visited  were  clean.  Most 
all  of  them,  however,  were  thin,  and  in 
many  herds  I  was  really  surprised  at 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  production. 
These  small,  thin  cows  that  lack  any 
evidence  of  breeding  can  be  bought 
below  $50.  The  others,  those  with  some 
size,  condition  and  breeding,  range  up 
to  $100. 


centuated.  A  bad  sloper  should  not 
stand  opposite  a  bright  window.  Buyers 
are  looking  for  type  these  days. 

If  cows  always  stand  in  the  same 
places  they  may  be  lined  up  so  as  to 
appear  almost  uniform  in  size.  Such 
a  line-up  adds  materially  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  herd  as  a  whole. 

Clippers  run  over  the  udder  and 
along  the  milk  veins  on  a  fresh  cow 
bring  out  that  milky  appearance  buyers 
always  look  for.  Tails  should  be 
clipped,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  bob  off  the-  brushes.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing,  after  all,  that  quite  so  much  adds 
to  the  “dress-up”  of  a  cow  as  to  have 
her  switch  washed  and  brushed  out. 
I  know  one  man  who  runs  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  farm  but  who  sells  a  feAV 
cows  every  week,  who  always  washes 
out  his  cows  tails.  He  tells  me  that 
two  men  can  clean  up  sixty  cows  in 
about  half  an  hour  and  that  he  can 
cash  in  on  the  time  so  spent  on  every 
sale. 

His  method  is  to  rinse  the  switch 
out  in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  give  it  a 
twist  to  dry  it,  and  then  to  follow  along 
and  give  it  a  vigorous  shake  or  two 
and  a  few  passes  with  a  big  coarse 
brush. 


SHIPPING  BY  EXPRESS 

Prom  time  to  time  we  ship  animals 
away  by  express.  We  also  occasionally 
have  them  shipped  to  us.  Our  expe¬ 
rience  both  in  shipping  and  receiving 
leads  me  to  set  down  here  our  conclu¬ 
sions  for  what  they  are  worth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  kind  of  a  crate  in 
which  to  handle  an  animal. 

To  begin  with,  cattle  crates  should 
always  be  built  on  bed-pieces  running 
lengthwise  of  the  crate.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  put  rollers  under  them  and 
so  roll  th^m  easily  in  and  out  of  a  car 
and  on  an  express  truck.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  crates  built  with  three  cross 


UNADILLA  SILQS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  Unadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 
Send  for  big 
new  catalog 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  ® 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


In  use 
ovsr 


MINERAL.,. 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLEa^ 
WiU  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY  J 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Writefordescripilve  booklet  ‘ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


FEEDING 


STRUVEN’S  PROVES  MOST  HELPFUL 

You  will  soon  notice  the  greath  improved 
condition  of  your  poultry,  hogs  a  id  stock 
if  STRUVE.X'S  FISH  .MEAL  is  used  with 
tlieir  feed.  It  supitlies  the  necc  ;sary  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals.  .Made  from  fr.  sh,  whole 
fish,  finely  ground  —  rich  and  nourishing. 
Write  today  for  valuable  feeclin.g  instruc¬ 
tions — free. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Bal  iinore,  Md. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  3'our  horsj 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
Concentrated — only  a  few  drops 

required  at  an  application.  $2.60  per  bottle  delivered. 
Describe  voiir  case  for  special  instructions  anti  Book  8  R  Fre 

\^  .  F.  Young,  Inc.,  379  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Quality  Silos 

ARE  SUPERIOR. 

Let  UsTell^u_^bout  Them 

Live  /l^ents  Wanted 

Quality  AlflNUFflCTURiNG  Co., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  ajiy  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  The.v  are  simple,  practieal  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 

BARREN  COWS,.3^r 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Prevent  this  by  using  ABORNO. 
Easily  administered  by  hypodermic  syr* 
inge.  Kills  abortion  germs  quickly  with¬ 
out  harming  cow.  Write  for  booklet  with 

letters  from  users  and  full  details 
of  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
1 1  Jeff  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 

SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention  for 
examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Chewing,  5  .Jbs.,  $1.  *6' 
lUU  10  lbs.,  $3  ;  20  lbs.,  ♦5.25. 
,,  20  lbs,,  $3.50. 

.ay  rvlim  reeeivcil. 

iOWERS,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


PATENTS 

J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co., 


HOMESPUN  TOB/i 

Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs 
Send  no  mone 

COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 


m 

r 
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Net  Profit! 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  net  profit  --  income  over  lab¬ 
or  and  feed  costs  —  determines  the  value 
of  a  dairy  herd. 

Holstein  Herds  Assure  Net  Profit  -- 

through  large,  economical  production 
of  milk  arid  butter -fat,  regular  crop 
of  healthy  calves,  greater  salvage  val¬ 
ue  from  animals  after  milking  days 
are  ended. 

Holsteins  Will  Increase  Your  Net  Profit 
Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  the  Holstein  Cow 
EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CATTLE  BREEDEBS 


I  have  100  fresh  cows 

and  springers  due  to  freshen  in  the  next 
two  months.  They  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  in  N.  y.  State,  black  and  white  and 
red  and  white  and  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  the 
critical  buyer  that  cannot  find  what  he 
wants  elsewhere.  If  you  want  the  best,  I 
want  your  business.  Don’t  write  for 
prices,  but  wire  when  you  will  come. 

F.  L.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

LFISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y, 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N,  Y, 


bed-pieces,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
use  rollers  to  any  advantage. 

The  next  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  have  the  crate  boarded  closely 
for  some  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  up 
from  the  floor.  When  a  crate  is  being 
handled  an  animal  is  apt  to  lose  its 
lalance,  and  in  its  struggles  to  right 
itself  will  often  stick  its  leg  through 
the  slats  unless  these  are  close  enough 
ogether  to  prevent  such  an  accident. 

As  Comfortable  as  the  Stable 

Other  valuable  features  In  crate  con- 
stiTiction  are  brought  out  in  the  illus- 
■;ration,  which  shows  an  animal  crated 
or  shipment  to  Bermuda.  This  crate 
is  so  constructed  that  an  animal  can 
ive  comfortably  in  it  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  stands  in  a  stanchion,  just 
as  though  it  were  in  its  own  stable. 
There  is  a  manger  in  which  a  pail  of 
water  can  be  set  and  in  which  hay  and 
grain  can  be  fed.  The  back  door  is  so 
linged  as  to  open  outwards  and  permit 
easy  cleaning  of  the  crate,  and  rebed¬ 
ding  of  the  animal. 

The  crate  in  the  illustration  looks  a 
ittle  heavy  in  construction,  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  it  is  much  better 
;o  pay  express  on  100  pounds  of  lumber 
and  have  a  crate  which  will  withstand 
strain,  than  to  economize  on  weight 
and  have  a  crate  go  to  pieces  during 
shipment.  A  crate  such  as  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  can  be  used  indefinitely, 
and  an  animal  can  be  safely  shipped  in 
it  almost  any  distance  over  any  sort 
of  route. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McBKAW  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  aslpoim^'  Jon  of  King  of  the 

Pontiacs,  Uiiin  la  tlt.yo-pouuii  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owegu,  N.  Y. 


17AD  C  A  f  I?  HOLSTEIN — thoroughbred  heifer  and  bull 
rIJK  P  calves.  Sire— sou  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys. 

by  28-pouud  cow.  Price,  |56  aud  $36. 
Hegiatered,  also  an  Abbekerk  heifer. 

THEO.  T.  BAYLOR,  52  Broadway,  NewYork  City 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROCS 


Prom  prize-winning  herd.  Pre 
miums  Irora  lu  fairs  fall  1922, 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J-  w.  COX  &.  SON.  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA 


CHFSTFR  WHITFS  *-■ 

WnilLO  Chaii.pion  bloodlines.  Pigs 
♦  111  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa 


Large  berkshire.s  at  highwood 

u  breeding.  herd  in  America.  hVee  booklet 

HARPENDINQ  Box,  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y 


REGISTERED  0  I  C  Chester  white  pigs 


E.  P.  ROGERS,  HAYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


I  Visit  Two  Unusual  Farms 

{Continued  from  page  267) 

highest  grades  of  beef  shipped  in  from 
the  big  packing  houses. 

That  man  has  one  job  ahead  of  him, 
which,  if  it  were  mine,  I  would  look 
forward  to  as  something  pretty  dread¬ 
ful.  He  is  hopeful  that  by  spring  his 
great  strawstack  will  be  undermined 
and  leveled  down  and  trodden  into  the 
barnyard.  It  will  also  be  mixed  with 
liberal  quantities  of  cow  droppings  and 
well-laced,  with  long  cornstalks  from 
which  the  cattle  have  husked  the  nub¬ 
bins.  Also  it  will  be  weighted  with 
plenty  of  snow  water  and  with  the 
weepings  of  the  April  showers  and 
somehow  it  must  be  gotten  out  onto 
the  fields. 

Undisputed  Championship 

NOW,  according  to  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  Greek  myths,  the 
fifth  of  the  twelve  Labors  of  Hercules, 
consisted  of  the  job  of  cleaning  the 
stables  of  King  Augeas,  where  3,000 
oxen  had  been  fed  for  30  years,  and 
neither  the  King  nor  his  hired  man  had 
ever  drawn  out  a  single  load  of  manure 
during  all  that  time.  Well,  Hercules 
was  a  youth,  large  for  his  years,  husky 
and  ful  of  pep,  and  a  sort  of  a  demi¬ 
god,  anyway.  So  when  he  was  taken 
around  and  shown  the  job,  he  promptly 
drew  on  his  rubber  hip-boots,  peeled  off 
his  coat  and  vest,  spat  on  his  hands  and 
waded  into  it  and  cleaned  up  the  whole 
mess  by  sundown,  thus  winning  the 
undisputed  title  as  the  champion  long¬ 
distance  manure-thrower  of  all  time 
and  making  for  himself  an  imperish¬ 
able  name  that  can  never  pass  away. 
I  am  assured,  however,  that  Hercules 
will  have  very  little  on  this  Cayuga 
County  farmer  after  the  manure  spread¬ 
er  goes  into  action  in  the  front-line 
trenches  next  spring. 

This  man  is  surely  dealing  with  his 
problems  in  a  way  that  is  very  unusual 
in  our  State,  and  I  have  no  word  of 
criticism,  but  only  of  commendation, 
because  he  is  blazing  a  new  trail.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  I  have  little 
confidence  in  any  sweeping  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  our  agricultural  sys¬ 
tems  or  methods.  Most  of  us  are  dairy¬ 
men,  and  dairymen  we  had  best  re¬ 
main.  This  man  was  led  to  his  present 
methods  as  a  protest  against  labor 
conditions  and  a  revolt  against  the 
eternal  routine  of  the  dairy  farm.  I  do 
not  think  he  expects  to  handle  as  much 
money  as  if  he  were  to  join  the  morn¬ 
ing  procession  of  milk  rigs.  But  at 
least  he  can  make  his  farm  self-sup¬ 
porting  from  within  his  own  fence¬ 
lines.  He  need  not  feel  that  he  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  agricul¬ 
tural  sin  if  he  should  sleep  some  morn- 
.  ing  until,  say,  six  A.  M. 

In  any  case,  it  is  most  interesting 
to  find  Corn  Belt  Agriculture  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  big,  generous,  old  New 
,  York  State  farm. 


THE  McCORHlCK-HEERINfi 

PRIMROSE 

Gives  You  All  of  the  Cream 

It  skims  clean,  and  the  cream  brings  the 
highest  market  price — the  globules  of  butter 
fat  are  smooth  and  unbroken,  and  the  cream 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  butter  making. 
Such  a  separator  brings  you  the  greatest  re¬ 
turn  from  your  cows.  Because  experienced 
farmers  and  dairymen  insist  upon  receiving 
positive  profits  from  their  investm.ent  in  dairy 
cattle,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  they  de¬ 
mand  and  use  a  clean- 
skimming  cream  sepa¬ 
rator— the  McCormick- 
Deering  Primrose. 


pL. 
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Ask  for  a  Demonstration 
of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Primrose 

We  want  every  dairy 
farmer  to  see  this  modern, 
efficient,  ball-bearing  sepa¬ 
rator.  It  combines  the 
advantages  of  am^jle  capa¬ 
city  with  easy  turning  and 
close  skimming.  The 
McCormick-Deering  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  and  trial 
on  your  own  farm.  Ask  Kim  to  do  it. 

International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA  . .  e-  a 

Chicago  OmcorporatioI  W  S  a 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Saved  Big  Veterinary  Bills  —  Cows 
Gave  More  Milk  the  Year  Through 


Mr.  C.  E.  Dodge  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  many  cow  owners  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  pays  best  to  PREVENT  cow 
diseases.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  on  hand  such  a  valuable  medicine 
as  Kow-Kare  in  the  event  of  actual  diseases, 
Buch  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar¬ 
renness,  Milk  Fever,  Scours,  Bunches,  etc. 
But  he  also  knows  that  a  moderate  use  of 
Kow-Kare  in  the  feed  not  only  PREVENTS 
these  diseases,  but  greatly  increases  the 
winter  milk  flow.  He  writes  us  his  expe¬ 
rience,  as  follows : 

“Since  I  have  been  on  the  County  Farm, 
I  have  been  using  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  62  cows.  My 
experience  is  that  a  few  dollars’  worth  of 
Kow-Kare  saves  us  a  great  many  dollars' 
worth  of  veterinary  bills,  and  also  every  cow 
in  the  dairy  that  I  feed  it  to  produces  more 
all  the  year  thru  because  of  the  Kow-Kare.  I 
have  no  sick  cows  or  trouble,  when  I  begin 
feeding  Kow-Kare,  from  the  first  of  January 
until  I  turn  them  out  in  the  Spring.’’ 

■Winter  feeds  are  so  much  harder  on  the 
digestive  and  milk  making  organs  pf  the 
cow  that  the  vitality  of  these  functions  is 
sure  to  become  impaired  unless  nature  is 
assisted.  Kow-Kare  is  designed  primarily 
to  strengthen  these  very  organs  so  that  they 
may  throw  off  disease  and  keep  up  the  nor¬ 
mal  milk  production. 


The  best  of  it  is,  this  valuable  Kow-Eara 
treatment  costs  so  little.  Just  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  the  remedy  morning  and  evening 
about  one  week  in  each  month  will  keep  a 
cow  in  best  of  health  and  heaviest  milking. 
Your  troubles  from  sick  and  backward  cows 
are  over  when  you  have  learned  to  depend 
on  Kow-Kare. 

Feed  stores,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kare;  large  size 
$1.25,  medium,  6Bc.  We  will  send 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Write  now  for  our  valuable 
book)  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

DAIRY 

association 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Manufacturers 

of  KOW-KARE 
and  BAG  BALM 


FREE 

BOOK 


Z  H-P. 

$38.50 

3H  H-P. 

Prices  $59.50 

Reduced  on  _  „  _ 
OTTAWA  EMgines. Sold  direct 

from  figctory.  Throe  full 

montto’  trl|U.  Eeay  VtJ  ■  evV 
Terms.  Write  for  y  m  19  m  99 
Engine  BOOK  and  . 

Sale  Prices  Today.  H-P,llawpriert| 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
lOSl-U  Khig  SIraet,  Oltiwi,  Kan,. 

Desk  1051-U,MifitlM|.,Pinikur|k,Fa. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  :  D.  C. 

MfiMllEAFTOACro  CHEWING 

")  11)3.  $1.7:1 ;  ID  ll).3.  :  20  lbs.  Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.2.'; ; 

10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs,  $:i..';o.  Try  it  at  our  risk;  money  re- 
fundCLl  If  tobacco  retoiiicil.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
GROWERS.  SEDALIA.  KY. 
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THIS  IS 


TO  I/I?  MARKET  PLACE 


— —Classified  Advertising  Rates= 

Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


=rOur  Advertisements  Guaranteed-'-  ■ 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  oniy  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sellrr 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVEKTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


so  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  High  pedigreed,  trap 
nest  stock,  208  to  302  egg  hens  mated  to 
300  egg  males.  Member  of  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association 
Inc.  Reference  Second  National  Bank.  E. 
DELAMARTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS —  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TON,  Owens’  Strain  $2.50  per  15  ;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Marcy  Strain  $3  per  15  ;  265-270  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  Kerlin  Strain  $1.50  per  15.  HIL- 
CREST  .FARM,  R.  3,  Montrose,  Pa. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  three,  four,  five  dollars ;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS— $3 
each  ;  Drakes,  $3.50.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J. 


SILVER  CAMPINES,  wonder  bird.  Eggs, 
chicks.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  ROUEN  DUCKS. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Reasonable.  MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS,  Goldbank 
strain.  C.  A.  NICHOLS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


I  AM  THE  FIRST  Specialized  Breeder  to 
put  new  species  of  field  and  sweet  corn  on  the 
market,  tested  against  all  varieties  from  every 
State,  and  proved  the  highest  yielders,  sample 
lb.,  either  kind  50c.  F.  GENT,  Rockford, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  large  gladiolus  bulbs, 
pink,  yellow,  white,  red,  purple  etc.,  at  $5 
per  hundred,  choice  small  at  $3  per  hundred. 
Write  for  larger  quantities.  R.  L.  CHURCH, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait !  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled  ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular ;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


GLADIOLI,  LILY  WHITE  Planting  Stock, 
Biooming  Size ;  2  cents  each.  Send  amount 
wanted,  but  no  money  before  delivery. 
ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  water-power  feed  mill, 
buckwheat  flour  outfit,  planing  and  sawing 
miil,  with  23  acres  of  land,  good  house  and 
barn  on  State  Road,  one  mile  to  school  and 
railroad,  splendid  opportunity  for  right  man  ■ 
price  $6,000.  Write,  F.  A.  ANNIS,  Brookton 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE,  5x7  Camera, 
anastigmatic  lens,  first  class,  value  $75,  for 
phonograph  of  equal  value,  write.  SEWARD 
WILLIAMS,  Martville  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING — Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Miscellaneous  books  and  back 
number  magazines.  Reasonable  prices.  List 
furnished  on  request.  EDMUND  GUSTAFSON, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FERRET  OUT  THOSE  RATS,  we  have 
white  or  brown,  either  sex,  also  bred  females, 
list  free.  J.  E.  YOUNGER,  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


PURE-WHITE  BOCKY  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTE,  quality  egg-bred  S.  C.  Ancsona,  cor¬ 
rect  colored  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Courte¬ 
ous  service.  OWNLAND  FARMlB,  Hammond, 

N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HilTCHING ;  Black  Minorca  and 
Barred  Rocks,  large,  healthy  bred  to  lay  stock, 
$1.50  for  15 ;  $7  per  100.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  A.  L.  ’  YATES,  Whitney  Point, 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Cataiogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersviile,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISL/lyND  RED  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  bred  for  color-  and  egg  production, 
shipped  on  approval,  write,  H.  M.  PIERCE. 
R.  3.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA.S,  pure  bred  with 
size,  quality  and  production.  Eggs  15  per 
$1.50  ;  50,  $4.50  ;  100,  $8.  50.  H.  C.  STALEY, 
Route  6,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  yf;ar  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24;  $7  pr»r  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  AshvUle,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIAJSIT  COCKERELS  AND 
EGGS.  Buff  Columbia  Rocks,  White  China  goose 
eggs  for  hatching;  throughbred  stock,  reason¬ 
able.  Box  301,  Plainflield,  N.  J. 


DARK  ARISTOCRAT  BARPED  ROCKS 
exclusively.  Eggs,  $9  100 ;  Pens,  $3  and 
$5  per  15.  Fertility  -euaranteed.  HILLCREST 
FARM,  St.  Joseph,  lHy. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Seven  thoroughbred  laying  pullets  delivered  to 
you  by  prepaid  exp  ress  for  $12.  BRUSH,  Mil- 
ton,  Vermont. 


BABY  CHICKS4 — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S..  C.  White  Leghorns ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geeee.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Pa. 


SINGLE  CO'MB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cocker  els  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMASf  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTBS- 
EGGS,  $2  Tier  15,  from  extra  selected  stock. 
J.  L.  HOA''A,  Spenterville,  Ohio. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  of 
highest  equality.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
HILLSDALE  FARM,  Glover,  Vt. 


PEA.RL  GTjinEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stianfordviile,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2 
per  15  ;  Jersey  Black  Giants,  $3.  T.  BOWLBY, 
901  East  Ave.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  Goose  eggs, 
40  cents  each,  postpaid.  CHAS.  D.  PAOCrON, 
Rt.  No.  5.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  ROOSTER,  2 
years  old  $7.  A  lino  bird.  T.  BOWLBY.  901 
East  .Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUALITY  S.  C.  ANCONA  eggs  or 
chicks,  write,  C.  V.  McMAHON,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. — Folder  Free. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  ItDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballstom  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10  ;  10  lbs.,  $2.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1 ;  10  lbs.,  $1.75 ;  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS.  Bargain.  Two 
good  young  bulls  $50  each.  Fine  17-months 
old  heifer,  $125.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  15  or  20  pure  bred 
Holstein  cows  at  reasonable  prices.  Two  clean 
Federal  tests.  S.  R.  LEWIS,  Mountainville, 
N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  REGISTERED 
bull  calves  for  sale  at  farmers  prices.  WM. 
SHAFER,  Thompson  Ridge,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Hereford  cattle, 
both  sexes.  CASE  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED  FOX  HOUNDS  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Beagles,  any  age.  Alsa  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andotte  eggs  from  first  prize  winners,  $2  per 
15  or  $8  per  100.  D.  C.  KALTREIDER,  Red 
Lion,  Pa. 


COLLIES,  beautiful  females,  sable  and  tri 
color.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars ;  collies, 
beagjes.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White 
Swine.  All  ages,  write  your  wants.  ORCHARD 
SLOPE  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  W’’e  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED  FOR  COATS. 
High  prices  paid.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN. 
Whitman,  Mass. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED  to  take  orders 
for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses 
and  seeds.  Opportunity  to  become  District 
Superintendent.  Pay  weekly.  Equipment 
free.  FRUIT  GROWERS’  NURSERIES, 
Drawer  G.,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  desired — house  provided.  Apply, 
“G.  Y.”  P.  O.  Box  822,  City  Hall  Station, 
New  York  City. 


AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHEAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

COMEWELL  SEED  OATS — Certified  seed  ; 
northern  grown.  Developed  at  Cornell.  Price 
$1  per  bu.  Recleaned.  Sacks  free.  F.  W. 
SHIMEL,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


FREE  SEEDS — Hollyhock,  dahlia,  double 
poppy,  with  four  dahlias,  cactus,  decorative  or 
show,  50e.  OLIVANNE  DAHLIA  GARDENS, 
New  Bedford,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  ?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  SHADELAND 
CLIMAX  OATS,  White  Grant  and  Russet 
Best  to  yield  or  cook.  M.  L.  GLASGOW, 
Glasgow,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
AND  GOLD  COIN ;  First  Prize  State  Pair 
1922.  Selected  stock.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


40  LARGE,  mixed  gladiolus,  or  20  purple 
and  light-pink  Dahlia  bulbs  $1  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Selected  seed  corn,  variety, 
Angel  of  Midnight,  price,  $2.50  per  bu.  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS— Dark  red,  75c  per  dozen,  pink 
and  mixed  colors  not  labeled  $1  per  dozen. 
S.  S.  SHIELDS,  New  Bedford,  Pa. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Choice  stocky 
plants  at  fair  prices,  catalog  free.  H.  H. 
BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

400  BUSHELS  OP  PROLIFIC  (Silvermine 
type)  Oats  at  Farmers’  prices.  OWNLAND 
FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MAN  at  once,  steady  work, 
state  wages,  experience,  farming,-^  calf  raising, 
milking.  N.  W.  Penna.  Care  O.  H.  B.  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  < 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMBNT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  hew  calicoes  and  per¬ 
cales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SACRIFICE  FOR  CASH — Pairbanks-Morse 
100  light,  32  volt.  Electric  Plant.  Good  con¬ 
dition,  used  3  years.  Replaced  by  Hydro- 
Electric.  $250.  KELLY  BROS,  Halcottsville, 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  ■ 


FOR  SALE  WHITE  SWEET  POTATOES  OR 
YAMS — the  baking  kind,  $1.25  per  bushel 
P.  O.  B.  by  express.  G.  L.  ELLIS,  Millsboro, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 6  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  fine 
condition  ;  well  built,  long  bearings,  upright. 
$50  FRED  UNSER,  JR.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Frick  portable  steam  engine, 
8  H.  P.  boiler.  6  H.  P.  engine.  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  R.  H.  BENTRIM,  Fombell,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  tractor  12-25  H.  P.  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  D.  E.  PAGE,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Beeman  Tractor.  CHAS. 
SEUFUT,  R.  P.  D.  2,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  ' 


UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 111  acres,  plenty  of 
wood,  good  brook  watered  pasture,  about  30- 
acres  tillable.  Pleasantly  located,  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  Water  piped  to  house  and  barn.  One 
of  the  finest  springs  four  rods  from  house.  10 
head  cattle  and  pair  horses  being  wintered  on 
farm;  2V2  miles  from  the  thriving  village  of 
Berlin.  Price  $1,600.  EDGAR  CURTIS,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


2107  ACRE ;  stock,  grain,  grass,  timber 
farm  ;  1,000  acres,  rich  level  land  ;  cultivated 
between  Richmond  and  Washington ;  8  miles 
level  road  to  station.  Good  residence,  large 
barns,  tenant  houses;  17-million  oak  and  pine, 
timber,  large,  tall,  smooth,  straight,  $62  acre 
worth  double.  LAFAYETTE  MANN,  123  N. 
8th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


175-ACRE  DAIRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM: 
Alfalfa,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  etc. 
Plenty  of  timber,  excellent  spring  water,  high 
altitude,  view  unsurpassed ;  2  houses,  barns, 
etc.;  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City;  price, 
$15,000.  Box  132,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FIFTY  ACRES — Five  acres  woods ;  plenty 
of  fruit ;  spring  water ;  school  and  church 
near ;  house,  eight  rooms ;  barn  30x58,  base¬ 
ment,  ties  for  eight  cows,  three  horses  and 
some  young  stock  ;  all  land  easy  to  work ;  if 
sold  soon,  $1,600  ;  terms.  PRANK  M.  DEUEL, 
R.  No.  22,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 


$100  down  and  possession ;  balance  $800 ; 
61-acre  farm,  dwelling,  barn,  fruit  trees, 
spring  water,  good  soil,  timber.  MRS.  C.  A. 
MOORE,  654  N.  46th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  160  acres,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  3%  miles  from  town.  Near  State 
Highway,  Northern  California.  $4,800,  cash 
or  terms.  S.  J.  DALEY,  Bieber,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Grist  Mill  at  Farmington,  N.  1- 
Good  house  :  barns ;  20  H.  P.  gas  engine :  good 
business.  GEO.  PARDEE,  1539  Hurlbut  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  Dairy  Farm 
of  108  acres.  MARY  A.  FINCH,  Sidney  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  * 
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REAL  ESTATE 


114  ACRES ;  6  head  stock,  team,  tools, 

sugar  grove,  3  acres  muck,  lots  of  wood,  level 
boom  ice  pond  ;  50,0000  feet  timber ;  20  cow- 
spring  and  brook-watered  pasture ;  14-room 
house;  $3,700,  terms.  T.  P.  DAWLEY,  Jewell, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


LAND  TO  RENT  OR  ON  SHARES  with 
bouse  and  buildings  ;  deep-light  loam,  no  stones  ; 
convenient  to  railroad  and  markets.  Good 
for  stock,  cows  or  pigs,  situated  Farming- 
dale,  New  Jersey.  Apply  care  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  SALE — Extra  good  90-acre  farm  on 
macadam,  road  in  Central  New  York.  Good 
buildings  and  equipment.  Horses,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  tools,  crops,  etc.  Box  113,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  $3,000  equity  in  mod¬ 
ern  six-room  single  home,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
down  payment  on  farm  in  Eastern  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  Box  128,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery. 
700  hens;  11,000  incubator  capacity;  54 
acres  ;  fine  location  ;  $8,000.  Terms  arranged. 
Box  134,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 103%  acres,  fine  Mid¬ 
dle  Georgia  land ;  14  miles  from  large  city, 
on  railway.  Write  fpr  particulars.  Box  133, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  and  summer  resort. 
Excellent  house  and  water  supply.  Orchard, 
sugar  bush  and  complete  equipment.  Box  119, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  P’ourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  on  macadam,  good 
buildings,  stock  and  tools  included,  near  rail¬ 
road  station  and  Cornell.  Box  125,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

■■  - -  »  ■  ...  .»■.  ■  - 

FOR  SALE— No  1  New  York  Farm;  63 
acres,  good  buildings,  fences,  furnace,  two 
wells.  Near  State  Road.  Box  130,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Cheap ;  110  acres  in 
Southern  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  One 
mile  from  railroad.  Box  131,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Well  located  “village”  home,  10 
to  20  acres ;  poultry  and  truck.  North  half 
of  New  Jersey.  Box  124,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 145  acres,  river  bot¬ 
tom,  State  Road,  with  high  school,  stores, 
churches.  Box  126,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — 1  to  3  acres  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey.  With  or  without  build¬ 
ings.  Must  be  reasonable.  McCULLOCH, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 170  acres  on  State 
Road;  mile  from  railroad  station — milk 

station.  Write  for  information.  FRANK 
COLLIER,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lancaster  County  Farm ;  32 
acres.  Stock  and  equipment.  On  good  road. 
Price  $3,200,  terms.  SAMUEL  MANNING, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 51  acres.  Fine  build¬ 
ings;  State  Road,  South  Jersey,  near  sea¬ 
shore  markets.  Equipped.  MRS.  REARDON, 
Ocean  View,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 
Excellent  condition.  Located  on  State  Road 
and  trolley.  E.  E.  ELDRIDGE  &  SON, 
Portville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — In  Mohawk  Valley  near 
Amsterdam.  Excellent  location  on  State 
Road.  Easy  terms.  ARTHUR  LIPPER,  Port 
Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  TRADE  72-ACRE  FARM  for 
smaller  one ;  17  stock.  Box  129,  AMERICAN 
agriculturist,  461  P'ourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 
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See  All  You  Get:  12  Bully  Books,  Sizzling 
with  Excitement! 

DON  aUlCKSHOT  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

■’LooUlng  f’r  Trouble  is  my  middle  name,”  said  Impulsive  Rep.  adven¬ 
turing  oowpuncher.  And  there  on  the  border,  among  raiding  Mexican 
baiuiit.'i,  train  robber.s,  Texas  rangers,  a  prairie  fire— not  to  mention  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes — he  did  not  have  far  to  look. 

SPAWN  OF  THE  DESERT  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

A  tale  of  Calico  Town:  Where  men  lived  raw  In  the  desert’s  maw,  and 
Hell  was  nothing  to  shun;  where  they  burled  ’em  neat,  without  preacher 
or  sheet  and  writ  on  their  tombstone,  crude  but  sweet,  “'This  jasper  was 
slow  with  his  gun.” 

THE  LURE  OF  PIPER’S  GLEN  THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 

It  was  the  lure  of  all  the  great  timber  country  of  the  North,  of  plentiful 
game,  of  the  clear  wind  from  the  great  plains.  The  call  came  South: 
young  Jim  TotUiunter  heard  it,  and  a  great  tide  of  life  in  tho  North 
caught  him  up — to  bring  adventure  a-plenty. 

APACHE  VALLEY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN 

A  story  of  a  cattle  war  in  the  southwest,  with  all  It  means — terror  and 
blood  feud;  alarms  by  night  and  day;  rustling  and  stealthy  murder.  And 
through  it  all  are  woven  the  lives  of  true  men  as  well  as  thieves,  men 
whose  lives  reflected  the  glories  of  the  land  they  protected. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NORTH  JAMES  B.  HENORYX 

This  is  a  story  of  the  call  of  the  great  Northland:  of  purposes  and  cross 
purposes,  of  true  men  and  of  “bad”  men;  and  of  big  deals  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  triumphs.  A  tale  of  the  North  which  holds  for  the  young,  the  strong 
and  the  brave  adventures  that  are  countless. 

THE  SECOND  MATE  H.  BEDFORD-JONES 

Peril  and  mutiny  on  the  China  Seas.  When  every  scupper  was  running 
red,  and  with  two  white  women  at  the  mercy  of  a  villainous  crew  composed 
of  the  sweepings  of  the  outermost  islands.  Jim  Bai’nes  realized  the  gage 
of  desperate  battle  he  had  accepted  when  he  signed  on  as  second  mate  of 
the  Sulu  Queen. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PAYDAY  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

A  sky  of  brass,  the  sun  a  flame,  A  hunk  of  earth  so  doggone  hot 

And  the  land  no  place  to  dwell;  'That  it  still  belongs  to  Hell. 

THE  CANYON  OF  THE  GREEN  DEATH  F.  R.  BUCKLEY 

Who  were  the  devils  in  human  form  whose  haunt  was  the  lost  barranca? 
Invisible,  terrible;  they  brought  the  redoubtable  young  officer  of  the  law 
to  a  strange  dilemma.  The  law  of  the  land  commanded  him  not  to  desert 
his  prisoners;  the  law  of  the  desert  ordained  that  he  stand  by  Ills  com¬ 
panions.  Which  did  the  Fates  decree  he  should  obey? 

SKY-HIGH  CORRAL  RALPH  CUMMINS 

-V  yarn  of  unending  feud  between  cattlemen  and  forest  rangers :  of  forest 
tires,  grazing  herds  and  bitter  fights  at  timberline.  Yet  in  the  end  our 

gallant  young  ranger,  through  ordeal  of  battles,  fire  and  blood,  brought 

the  old  timers  to  see  that  the  new  ways  of  forest  conservation  are  best. 
LOADED  DICE  EDWARD  L.  SABIN 

A  romance  of  'Texas  of  the  early  days,  when  lives  depended  on  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  draw,  and  all  the  courage  of  the  pioneers  was  needed  to  brave 
the  perils  they  so  fearlessly  faced.  A  thrilling  tale  of  men  who  were 
jugglers  with  death. 

SONTAG  OF  SUNDOWN  W.  C.  TUTTLE 

The  story  of  the  (luestion  of  ownership  of  the  T  J  ranch— a  question  which 
promoted  bloodshed  and  a  wav  of  no  mean  caliber.  The  cowpunchers  of 
this  story  will  live  long  in  .vour  memory  for  their  originality  and  enter¬ 
prise.  They  are  men  whose  best  friends  were  their  nerve  and  their  gun. 
ARIZONA  ARGONAUTS  H.  BEDFORD-JONES 

Three  adventurers  whose  fortunes  In  the  Arizona  desert  lead  through 
drought  and  danger  to  the  goal  they  sought,  gold,  free  gold,  the  gold  of 
which  they  had  always  dreamed.  Tliey  were  men  quick  on  the  trigger, 
who  loved  to  face  odds. 
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JustThinKof  It ! 

A  dozen  books  for  the  price  of  one — and  every  yarn  an  “ace.” 

Exciting?  You’ll  say  so!  12  red-blooded  tales.  Real  thrills  on 
every  page.'  You  whirl  along  breathlessly  from  climax  to  climax. 
Smashing,  unexpected  endings  make  you  gasp.  Never  a  slow  even¬ 
ing  if  you  own  these  books.  Just  like  being  a  cowboy,  a  prospector, 
a  dare-devil  adventurer  yourself.  Every  story  a  “ripsnorter.” 

Live  the  life  of  the  big  open  Western  world — among  hairy- 
chested,  hard-fighting  frontiersmen  who  tramp,  ride,  camp,  scheme, 
love  and  hate — yes,  and  sometimes  shoot  to  kill !  Live  among  them 
in  Adventure-land!  These  fascinating,  gripping  stories  will  pick 
you  up  and  whirl  you  bodily  into  the  “gun-toting”  life  of  the  West — 
the  bad  old,  glad  old  West.  Every  one  of  these  books  will  make 
you  “hold  on  to  your  chair.” 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

You  can  get  this  whole  library  of  12  fascinating,  nerve-tightening 
books  for  about  16c  each.  The  whole  set  sent  to  you  right  now — 
without  sending  a  penny  in  advance.  But  listen!  The  night  these 
books  come  you  won’t  sleep!  You’re  just  BOUND  to  finish  the  one 
you  start — if  it  takes  till  3  A.  M.  You  can’t  be  lonesome  or  out  of 
amusement  while  you  have  these  smashing  stories  in  your  home. 
YET  EVERY  STORY  IS  CLEAN  AND  WHOLESOME— nothing 
that  should  not  be  read  by  any  boy  or  girl. 

Get  this  whole  library  right  away.  Don’t  send  any  money.  Just 
your  name  and  address  on  the  handy  coupon,  and  mail  it.  The 

whole  12  of  these  splendid  books,  each  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  standard 
magazine  cover  stock,  with  striking  design  in  full  color,  will  be  sent  to  you 

promptly.  Just  pay  $1.98,  plus  a  few  cents  postage,  to  the  post-  _ 

man  who  delivers  the  books,  and  they  are  yours.  There,  are  no  ^  ,  .. 

other  payments  of  any  kind.  Bach  book  complete.  If  you  x  p 
are  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  send  them  back  to  us — and  / 

we  will  send  your  money  in  full.  .  ,  r4-  GardenCih  N  Y 

Stake  yourself  to  a  whole  lot  of  pleasant  evenings  !  ''J'''’  ”•  ’• 

Think  of  it !  Twelve  full  length  novels  for  only  Qv  send  me  the 

$1.98— and  you  take  no  risk.  Take  up  this  <'■  stales  bv^endo'x^ fettle 
offer  right  now,  tor  it  may  not  be  repeated  m  and  other  famous  authors.  I 

this  newspaper.  Send  the  coupon  today —  ^  will  pay  the  postman  only  S1.98 

v(-)AV  '  (plus  postage)  on  delivery.  It  is 

O'  understood  that  I  may  return  these 
,A  books,  if  I  de.sire,  within  live  days  and 

GARDEN  CITY  receive  my  money  back  promptly. 

PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  WA-263  Address . . 

Garden  City,  New  York  city .  state . . . 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  Dairy  Farm,  good 
buildings,  spring  watered ;  4  miles  from  Hones- 
dale.  M.  F.  CRIMMINS,  R.  D.  1.  Honesdale, 
Pa. 


farm  for  sale — 40  acres,  six  head  of 
cattle  and  team.  Well  watered.  Three  miles 
from  Schenevus.  ,IOHN  KEITH,  Schenevus, 

N.  Y. 


FORTY-SIX  acres  for  sale.  Buildings,  sugar 
bush,  alfalfa,  fruit,  good  water,  drainage. 
Box  A,  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


farm  for  SALE— 120  acies,  lime-stone 
soil ;  2  miles  from  Vanhonesville  State  Road. 
MRS.  .TACOB  MONK,  R.  1.  Jordansville,  N.  Y. 

$4,000  CASH  buys  150-acres  improved  farm, 
good  land,  fine  buildings,  live  community, 
balance,  terms.  TOWNSEND,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


For  sale — 121  acres;  equipped  dairy; 
nuid  milk  district ;  tractor  worked.  1  mile 
^tate  Road.  JIM  WING,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 


for  SALE— 40  acres ;  stock  and  tools, 
"ood  building;  5  miles  from  city.  One  mile  to 
Village.  GRACE  SMITH,  Westville,  N.  H. 

30-ACRE  farm,  excellent  location,  one 
UHle  from  improved  road.k  Write  for  particu- 
wrs.  w.  H.  DRAYER,  Gc^ys  Mills,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 13  acres,  one  mile  to  town 
on  good  road,  good  buildings,  ideal  truck  farm. 
$1,500.  C.  R.  BASHORE,  Bethel,  Pa. 


LOT  FOR  SALE — Stone  house,  frame  barn, 
garden ;  35  fruit  trees,  %  mile  from  trolley. 
MRS.  VINNIE  SAYLOR,  Limerick,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 115  acres.  Lake  Front;  700 
orange  trees ;  house  and  barn,  $20,000.  F.  B. 
LYNCH,  Box  924,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE :  Place  3-acres  good  land,  and 
buildings  ;  near  village  ;  soon  stone  road.  C. 
E.  YOUNG,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  50  cleared 
and  50  woodland,  good  hay  farm.  E.  T. 
BROCK,  West  Danby,  N.  Y^. 


FOR  SALE — 182-acre  Grain  and  Dairy 
Farm.  On  State  Road.  MRS.  J.  A.  McBRIDE. 
R.  1.  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 82% -acre  farm,  on  State 
Road;  1%  miles  south  of  Hilton.  FLOYD 
LOWDEN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Farm  to  work  on  shares,  near 
Phoenix,  N.  Y.  DAVID  MASON,  Phoenix, 
N.  Y. 


An  Ad.  Like  This  Costs  You  Nothing ! 

This  ad  is  POR  SALE — Ayrshire  calves,  both  sexes,  of 
oo  M/  J  high  production  breeding  at  farmers  prices. 

^  iiU  Woras  EDWIN  HARADON,  Route  4,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

And  Over  120,000  Folks  Read  It 

This  offer  is  restricted  to  advertisements  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  and  is 
good  if  mailed  to  us  before  April  5,  1923. 

Classified  Department,  American  Agriculturist.'  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  advertisement  in  your  classified  department  in  your  next  available 
issue.  This  is  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer  and  it  is  understood  this  is  to  be  free  of  charge. 


Name. 


Address. 
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The  Valley  of  the 


Giants —Sy  Peter  B.  Kyne 


«T  DO  NOT  know  that  she  feels  for  me  anything  stronger  than  a  vagrant 

JL  sympathy,  Dad,  for  while  she  is  eternally  feminine,  nevertheless  she  has 
a  masculine  way  of  looking  at  many  things.  She  is  a  good  comrade  with  a  bully 
sense  of  sportsmanship,  and  unlike  her  skunk  of  an  uncle,  she  fights  in  the  open. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  her  first  loyalty  is  to  him;  in  fact,  she  owes 
none  to  me.  And  I  dare  say  he  has  given  her  some  extremely  plausible  reasort 
why  we  should  be  eliminated.” 

“Perhaps,  perhaps.  One  never  knows  why  a  woman  does  things,  although  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  if  they’re  with  you  at  all,  they’re  with  you  all  the  way.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  girl,  my  boy.  She’s  trying  to  play  fair  to  you  and  her  relative.  Let 
us  concentrate  on  Pennington.” 

“The  entire  situation  hinges  on  that  jump-crossing  of  his  tracks  on  Water 
Street.” 

“Then,  lad^  your  job  is  to  get  your  crossing  in  before  he  finds  out,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  but  it  is  an  impossible  task,  partner.  I’m  not  Aladdin,  you  know.  I  have 
to  have  a  franchise  from  the  city  council,  and  I  have  to  have  rails.” 

“Both  are  procurable,  my  son.  Induce  the  city  council  to  grant  you  a  tem¬ 
porary  franchise  to-morrow,  and  buy  your  rails  from  Pennington.  He  has  a 
mile  of  tack  running  up  Laurel  Creek,  and  Laurel  Creek  was  logged  out  three 
years  ago.  Ninety-pound  rails  are  rusting  there.” 


“But  will  he  sell  them  to  me?” 

“Not  if  you  tell  him  why  you  want 
them.” 

“But  he  hates  me,  old  pal.” 

“The  Colonel  never  permits  senti¬ 
ment  to  interfere  with  business,  my 
son.  He  doesn’t  need  the  rails,  and  he 
does  desire  your  money.  Consider  the 
rail-problem  settled.” 

“How  do  you  stand  with  the  Mayor 
and  the  council?” 

“I  do  not  stand  at  all.  I  opposed 
Poundstone  for  the  office;  Dobbs  was 
once  a  bookkeeper  in  our  office,  you  will 
remember.  I  discharged  him  for  loot¬ 
ing  the  petty-cash  drawer.  Andrews 
and  Mullin  are  professional  politicians 
and  not  to  be  trusted.  In  fact.  Pound- 
stone,  Dobbs,  Andrews,  and  Mullin  are 
known  as  the  Solid  Four.  Yates  and 
Thatcher,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  city  council,  are  the  result  of  the 
reform  ticket  last  fall,  but  since  they 
are  in  the  minority,  they  are  helpless.” 

“That  makes  it  bad.” 

“Not  at  all.  The  Cardigans  are  not 
known  to  be  connected  with  the  N.  C.  O. 
Send  your  bright  friend  Ogilvy  after 
that  franchise.  Give  him  a  free  hand 
and  tell  him  to  deliver  the  goods  by 
any  means  short  of  bribery.  I  imagine 
he  will  know  exactly  how  to  proceed. 
I  knoiv  you  can  procure  the  rails  and 
have  them  at  the  intersection  of  B  and 
Water  streets  Thursday  night.  If 
Ogilvy  can  procure  the  temporary 
franchise  and  have  it  in  his  pocket 
by  six  o’clock  Thursday  night,  you 
should  have  that  crossing  in  by  sunup 
Friday  morning.  Then  let  Pennington 
rave.  He  cannot  procure  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  hold  us  up  indefinitely,  because 
by  the  time  he  wakes  up,  the  tracks 
will  have  been  cut.  The  best  he  can 
do  then  will  be  to  fight  us  before  the 
city  council  when  we  apply  for  our 
permanent  franchise.” 

“Partner,  it  looks  like  a  forlorn 
hope,”  said  Bryce. 

“Well,  you’re  the  boy  to  lead  it.  And 
it  will  cost  bi  t  little  to  put  in  the  cross¬ 
ing.  Remember,  Bryce,  once  we  have 
that  crossing  in,  it  stands  between 
Penning-ton  and  the  law  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  pervert.”  He 
turned  earnestly  to  Bryce  and  waved 
a  trembling  admon'tory  finger.  “Your 
job  is  to  keep  out  of  court.  Once 
Pennington  gets  the  law  on  us,  the  issue 
will  not  be  settled  for  years;  and  in  the 
meantime — you  perish.  Run  along  now 
and  hunt  up  Ogilvy.  George,  play 
that  ‘Suv/anee  River’  quartet  again. 
It  sort  o’  soothes  me.” 

IT  was  with  a  considerably  lighter 
heart  that  Bryce  returned  to  the 
office,  from  which  he  summoned  Buck 
Ogilvy  by  telephone. 

“Thanks  so  much  for  the  invitation,” 
Ogilvy  murmured  gratefully.  “I’ll  be 
down  in  a  pig’s  whisper.”  And  he  was. 
“Bryce,  you  look  like  the  devil,”  he  de¬ 
clared  the  moment  he  entered  the 
private  office. 

“I  ought  to.  Buck.  I’ve  just  raised 
the  devil  and  spilled  the  beans  on  the 
N.  C.  0.” 

“To  whom,  when,  and  where?” 

“To  Pennington’s  niece,  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  about  two  hours  ago.” 

Buck  Ogilvy  smote  his  left  palm  with 
his  right  fist.  “And  you’ve  waited  two 
hours  to  confess  your  crime?  Zounds, 
man,  this  is  bad.” 

“I  know.  I’ve  probably  talked  you 
out  of  a  good  job.” 

“Oh,  say  not  so,  old  settler.  How 
did  you  let  the  eat  out  of  the  bag?” 


“That  remarkable  girl  called  me  up, 
and  accused  you  of  being  a  mere  screen 
for  me  and  amazed  me  so  I  admitted 
it.” 

Ogilvy  dropped  his  red  head  in  simu¬ 
lated  agony  and  moaned.  Presently  he 
raised  it  and  said:  “Well,  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Think  if  she  called 
in  person !  She  would  have  picked  your 
pocket  for  the  corporate  seal,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  safe,  and  the  list  of 
stockholders,  and  probably  ended  up 
by  gagging  you  and  binding  you  in 
your  own  swivel-chair.” 

“Don’t,  Buck.  Comfort  and  not  abuse 
is  what  I  need  now.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  conclude  my  remarks 
by  stating  that  I  regard  you  as  a 
lovable  fat-head.  Now,  then,  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  to  save  the 
day?” 

“Deliver  to  me  by  six  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  night  a  temporary  franchise  from 
the  city  council,  granting  the  N.  C.  O. 
the  right  to  run  a  railroad  from  our 
drying-yard  across  Water  Street  at  its 
intersection  with  B  Street  and  out 
Front  Street.” 

“Certainly.  By  all  means !  Sure  you 
don’t  want  me  to  arrange  to  borrow  a 
star  or  two  to  make  a  ta-ra-ra  for  the 
lady?  No?  All  right,  old  dear!  I’m 
on  my  way.  Nevertheless,  for  your 
sins,  you  shall  do  me  a  favor  before  my 
heart  breaks  after  falling  down  on  this 
contract  you’ve  just  given  me.” 

“Granted,  Buck.  Name  it.” 

“I’m  giving  a  nice  little  private, 
specially  cooked  dinner  to  Miss 
McTavish  to-night,  in  one  of  those 
private  screened  corrals  in  that  highly 
decorated  Chink  restaurant  on  Third 
Street.  Moira — that  is.  Miss  McTavish 
— is  bringing  a  chaperon,  one  Miss 
Shirley  Sumner.  Your  job  is  to  enter¬ 
tain  Miss  Sumner.” 

“Nothing  doing!”  Bryce  almost 
roared.  “Why,  she’s  the  girl  that 
bluffed  the  secret  out  of  me !” 

“You  promised  in  advance,  and  no 
excuses  go  now.  The  news  will  be  all 
over  town  by  Friday  morning;  so  why 
bother  to  keep  up  appearances  any 
longer.  Meat  me  at  the  Canton  at 
seven  and  check  dull  care  at  the  en¬ 
trance.” 

And  before  Bryce  could  protest,  Ogilvy 
had  thrown  open  the  office  door  and 
called  the  glad  tidings  to  Moira,  in  the 
next  room;  whereupon  Moira’s  wonder¬ 
ful  eyes  shone.  “Oh,  how  wonderful!” 
she  exclaimed.  “I’ve  always  wanted 
Miss  Shirley  to  meet  Mr.  Bryce.” 

Again  Bryce  was  moved  to  protest, 
but  Buck  Ogilvy  kicked  him  in  the 
shins.  “Don’t  crab  my  game,  you 
miserable  snarley-yow.  Detract  one 
speck  from  that  girl’s  pleasure,  and 
you’ll  never  see  that  temporary  fran¬ 
chise,”  he  threatened.  And  with  his 
bright  smile  he  set  out  immediately 
upon  the  trail  of  the  city  council,  leav¬ 
ing  Bryce  Cardigan  a  prey  to  many 
conflicting  emotions. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

ORTUNATELY  Bryce  Cardigan 
had  Mr.  Buck  Ogilvy;  and  out  of  the 
experiences  gained  in  other  railroad¬ 
building  enterprises,  the  said  Ogilvy, 
while  startled,  v/as  not  stunned  by  the 
immensity  of  the  order  so  casually 
given  him,  for  he  had  already  devoted 
to  the  matter  of  that  crossing  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  the  preceding  night. 

“Got  to  run  a  sandy  on  the  Mayor,” 
Buck  soliloquised  as  he  walked  rapidly 
uptown.  “And  I’ll  have  to  be  mighty 


slick  about  it,  too,  or  I’ll  get  my 
fingers  in  the  jam.” 

Two  blocks  farther  on,  Mr.  Ogilvy 
snapped  his  fingers  vigorously.  “Eu¬ 
reka!”  he  murmured.  “I’ve  got  Pound- 
stone  by  the  tail  on  a  down-hill  haul.” 

He  hurried  to  put  in  a  long-distance 
call  for  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Company. 
When  the  manager  came  on  the  line, 
Ogilvy  dictated  a  message  to  be  tele¬ 
graphed  back  to  him  at  the  Hotel 
Sequoia  one  hour  later;  this  mysterious 
detail  attended  to,  he  continued  on  to 
the  Mayor’s  office  in  the  city  hall. 

Mayor  Poundstone’s  bushy  eye¬ 
brows  arched  with  interest  when  his 
secretary  laid  upon  his  desk  the  card 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  Ogilvy,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Noiihern 
California  Oregon  Railroad.  “Ah-h-h!” 
he  breathed.  “I  have  been  expecting 
Mr.  Ogilvy  to  call  for  quite  a  while. 
Show  him  in.” 

The  visitor  was  accordingly  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  great  man’s  presence. 
“I’ve  been  hoping  to  have  this  pleasure 
for  quite  some  time,  Mr.  Poundstone,” 
Buck  announced  easily.  “But  I  have 
had  so  much  preliminary  detail  to  at¬ 
tend  to  before  making  an  official  call 
that  at  last  I  concluded  I’d  just  drop  in 
informally  and  get  acquainted.”  Buck’s 
blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  sympathy  with 
his  genial  mouth,  to  deluge  Mayor 
Poundstone  with  a  smile  that  was 
friendly,  guileless,  and  singularly  de¬ 
lightful. 

“Glad  you  did — mighty  glad,”  the 
Mayor  cried  heartily.  “We  have  all,  of 
course,  heard  of  your  great  plans  and 
are  naturally  anxious  to  hear  more  of 
them,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  help  pro¬ 
mote  your  enterprise  and  incidentally 
our  own,  since  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  when  this  county  is 
connected  by  rail  with  the  outside 
world.” 

“That  extremely  broad  view  is  most 
encouraging,”  Buck  chirped,  and  he 
showered  the  Mayor  with  another 
smile.  “Reciprocity  is  the  watchword 
of  progress.  I  might  state,  however, 
my  associates  and  myself  are  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
our  enterprise  depends  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  city 
of  Sequoia;  and  since  you  are  the  chief 
executive,  naturally  I  have  come  to  you 
to  explain  our  plans  fully.” 

“I  have  read  your  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration,  Mr.  Ogilvy,”  Mayor  Pound¬ 
stone  boomed  paternally. 

“Then  you  know  exactly  what  we 
purpose  doing,  and  any  further  ex¬ 
planation  would  be  superfluous,”  Buck 
interrupted  amiably.  Again  he  favored 
the  Mayor  with  his  bright  smile,  and 
the  latter,  now  fully  convinced  that 
here  was  a  young  man  whom-  it 
behooved  him  to  receive  in  a  whole¬ 
hearted  manner,  nodded  vigorous 
approval. 

“Well,  that  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Ogilvy,”  he  continued,  “what  can  we 
do  to  make  you  happy?” 

“Why,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Pound¬ 
stone,  you  might  accept  my  solemn  as¬ 
surances  that  despite  the  skepticism 
which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  we 
have  incorporated  a  railroad  company 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad. 
We  purpose  commencing  grading  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  very  near  future,  and  the 
only  thing  that  can  possibly  interfere 
will  be  the  refusal  of  the  city  council 
to  grant  us  a  franchise  to  run  our  line 
through  the  city  to  tidewater.”  He 
handed  his  cigar-case  to  Mayor  Pound¬ 
stone  and  continued  lightly:  “And  I 
am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  that  the 


city  council  will  not  drop  a  cold  chisel 
in  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  of  progress.” 

Mr.  Poundstone  had  given  no  such  as¬ 
surance,  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  contracting 
this  pleasant  fellow.  Ogilvy  continued : 
“At  the  proper  time  we  shall  apply  for 
the  franchise.  It  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  it.  In  the  meantime 
the  N.  C.  O.  plans  a  public  dedicatory 
ceremony  at  the  first  breaking  of 
ground,  and  I  would  be  greatly  hon¬ 
ored,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  you  would  consent 
to  turn  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  and 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome  upon 
that  occasion.” 

The  Mayor  swelled  like  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  turkey.  “The  honor  will  be  mine,” 
he  corrected  his  visitor. 

“Thank  you  so  much,  sir.  Well,  that’s 
another  worry  off  my  mind.”  With  the 
tact  of  a  prime  minister  Buck  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  deliberately  to  shift  the  conver¬ 
sation  to  crops,  finance  and  national 
politics,  and  gradually  veered  around 
to  an  artistic  word-picture  of  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  redwood-lumber  in¬ 
dustry  when  the  redwood-belt  should 
be  connected  by  rail  with  the  markets 
of  the  entire  country.  Sequoia,  he  felt 
convinced,  was  destined  to  become  a 
city  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants;  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
studded  the  waters  of  Humboldt  Bay 
with  the  masts  of  the  world’s  shipping. 
Suddenly  he  checked  himself,  apolo¬ 
gized  for  consuming  so  much  of  His 
Honor’s  valuable  time,  gracefully  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  his  enterprise,  and 
departed. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Mayor’s  tele- 
phone-bell  rang.  Buck  Ogilvy  was 
on  the  line.  “I  beg  your  pardon  for 
bothering  you  twice  in  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Mayor,”  he  announced,  “but  the 
fact  is,  a  condition  has  just  arisen  which 
necessitates  the  immediate  employment 
of  an  attorney.  The  job  is  not  a  very 
important  one,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  must,  sooner  or  later,  employ 
an  attorney  to  look  after  our  interests 
locally,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
as  well  make  the  permanent  selection 
now.  Would  it  be  imposing  on  your 
consideration  if  I  asked  you  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  a  person?” 

“Why,  not  at  all!  Delighted  to  help 
you,  Mr.  Ogilvy.  Let  me  see,  now. 
There  are  several  attorneys  at  Sequoia, 
all  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  whom 
I  can  recommend.  Cadman  &  Banes, 
with  offices  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Temple,  would  be  just  the  people,  al¬ 
though  there  is  Rodney  McKendrick,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building— a 
splendid  fellow',  Mr.  Ogilvy.  And  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  a  dash  of  paternal 
ego,  there  is  my  son  Henry  Poundstone, 
Junior.  While  Henry  is  a  young  man, 
his  career  thus  far  has  been  most  grati¬ 
fying,  although  he  hasn’t  had  as  broad 
an  experience  as  the  others  1  men¬ 
tioned,  and  perhaps  your  choice  had 
better  lie  between  Cadman  &  Banes  and 
Rodney  McKendrick. 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,”  Mr. 
Ogilvy  murmured,  and  hung  up.  “We 
thought  so,  Buck,”  he  soliloquized. 
“Yes,  Cadman  &  Barnes  or  Rodney  Mc¬ 
Kendrick  may  do,  but  Lord  have  mercy 
on  the  corporate  soul  of  the  N.  C.  0.  if 
I  fail  to  retain  Henry  Poundstone,  Jun¬ 
ior.  What  a  w'ise  plan  it  is  to  look  up 
the  relatives  of  a  public  official!  Well- 
Forward,  men,  follow  me.’’ 

Henry  Poundstone,  Junior,  proved  to 
be  the  sole  inhabitant  of  one  rather 
bare  office  in  the  Cardigan  Block.  Buck 
had  fully  resolved  to  give  him  a  re¬ 
tainer  of  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  asked 
{Continued  on  page  279) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

JOHN  CARDIGAN,  redwoods  pioneer,  now  blind  and  almost  defeated  by 
Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  a  rival  operator,  discovers  that  his  son  Bryce 
is  in  love  with  the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley  Sumner.  The  old  man  shrewdly 
suspects  that  she  returns  his  love,  but  Bryce,  who  has  found  her  high- 
spirited  and  clever  in  business  affairs,  doubts  it. 

However,  Shirley  has  secretely  furnished  him  funds  to  fight  her,  by 
purchasing  the  Valley  of  The  Giants,  thus  also  thwarting  her  uncle, 
whom  she  is  beginning  to  suspect  of  sharp  practice.  Bryce  has  broug’ht 
Buck  Ogilvy  to  Sequoia  to  help  build  a  railroad  which  will  carry  his 
logs  to  tidewater  and  Buck  promptly  falls  in  love  with  Moira  MacTavish, 
daughter  of  an  old  Cardigan  woods-boss. 
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$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 

FOR  50  CENTS 


As  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of 
service  to  readers,  we  now  offer 
you  a  $1,000  Travel  Accident 
Policy  for  one  year  with  a  three- 
year  subscription  for  jjmerican 
Jlgricultunst  all  for  only  $2.50 — 
just  50  cents  more  than  our 
special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  In  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  family’s  financial 
welfare  in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you.  Is  not 
your  own  peace  of  mind  worth 
the  small  amount  of  our  accident 
policy  ?  You  need  protection. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Order 
one  of  these  policies  today. 


This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is  riding 
as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to 
the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
private  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven 
vehicle  on  which  insured  may  be  riding 
or  driving,  or  by  being  thrown  there¬ 
from. 


Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars 


($1,000.00) 


One  Hand  and  One  Foot; 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 


Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less, 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 


Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  F'ifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 


HAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCK 


TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
Me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscriptions. 

Signed . . 

P.  O . 

R-F.  D.  No . 

SHte . 

age  is . 

_____ 

(You  must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 


A  Letter  to  Aunt  Janet 

A  Western  Niece  Joins  the  Family  Circle 


Good  Morning,  Aunt  Janet! 

Please  may  I  have  a  seat  near  the 
circle,  to  get  acquainted  with  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
family?  To  introduce  myself,  I  was 
born  away  down  in  south  central  Ill¬ 
inois  where  the  first  time  I  ever  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  doors  alone  my  feet  stuck 
tight  in  the  yellow  clay  mud  until  I 
could  not  move.  Fortunately  an  older 
sister  came  to  my  rescue,  extricated 
my  feet,  scraped  the  sticky  clay  from 
my  new  red  shoes  as  best  she  could, 
then  lifted  me  on  to  the  porch. 

This  same  sister,  when  I  wanted  to 
bubble  over  and  say  just  what  I  thought, 
would  always  remind  me  to  be  careful, 
“for  the  further  it  goes,  the  bigger  it 
gets.”  My  loving,  watchful  sister  sleeps 
now  in  the  old  church  yard  along  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  most  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  Few  are  leftwho 
care,  and  time  drags  heavily  some 
times.  It  is  then  my  pen  is  a  real  con¬ 
solation  to  me. 

I  am  a  farm  woman.  I  own  and 
operate  a  360  acre  farm,  which  I  did 
not  inherit,  but  have  paid  for  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  so  to  speak.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  raised  five  children,  (being 
left  a  widow  when  they  were  all  small) 
to  be  fine,  respectable  citizens.  But 
they  have  all  been  lured  from  the  farm 
by  professional  work.  I  am  now  sole 
occupant  ef  an  eleven  room  two-story 
house  except  my  hired  help,  and  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  But  when 
those  school-teacher  daughters  come 
home  to  spend  a  short  vacation,  it_  is 
more  like  an  apartment  building  with 
about  two  families  in  each  room. 

I  keep  some  beautiful  ponies  and 
some  high  grade  Guernsey  cows.  I  have 
kept  sheep  that  paid  me  200  per  cent 
on  the  money  I  had  invested.  They 
were  scarcely  any  trouble  or  expense. 
I  never  failed  to  double  my  flock  each 
year,  often  more,  and  as  I  term  it  they 
gave  me  two  crops  a  year, — the  wool 
in  spring,  and  the  lambs  in  the  fall.  We 
raise  50  bushels  of  oats,  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  and  we  raise  the 
best  of  everything  with  the  least  work 
of  anywhere  in  twenty-two  states  of 
the  Union  where  I  had  lived.  Hay  is 
our  main  crop,  strawberries,  blue  ber¬ 
ries,  cranberries  and  red  raspberries 
grow  wild  in  profusion. 

We  raise  the  finest  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  I  never  get  clay  mud  on  my 
shoes  now-a-days.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  light  and  easy  to  cultivate.  We 
are  on  the  farm  because  we  are  happiest 
there.  Aunt  Janet,  if  you  harbor  any 
doubts,  come  and  see  “ye  scribe”  next 
summer.  While  we  like  it  all  the  year 
round,  we  invariably  invite  our  friends 
to  visit  us  in  the  summer. 

You  will  see  that  no  man  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  need  be  without  a  home  of  his  own! 

Mrs.  Dale  B.  Mercer. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

BERTHA  ALZADA 

ARMERS  do  not  like  to  take  the 
time  to  plant  flowers,  and  they  are 
very  busy  at  the  season  when  annuals 
and  bedding  plants  must  be  planted. 
Blooming  shrubs,  have  their  place,  but 
may  not  be  depended  on  throughout  the 
summer,  for  few  of  them  bloom  except 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  herbaceous 
perennials  make  the  best  hardy  bloom¬ 
ers  and  there  are  so  many  kinds  and 
colors  blooming  at  all  seasons  that  the 
garden  can  be  kept  bright  all  summer. 
In  early  spring  the  bleeding  hearts  and 
columbines,  irises,  violets,  pinks,  pop¬ 
pies,  and  peonies  are  followed  by  the 
hardy  phlox,  gaillardias,  shasta  daisies, 
snapdragons,  campanulas,  funkias,  and 
a  dozen  others  even  up  to  the  time  the 
golden  glow  and  pompon  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  welcome  the  fall  frosts. 

Once  planted,  the  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  will  need  no  more  attention 
except  to  prevent  weeds  encroaching 
upon  them.  They  will  grow  and  bloom 
for  many  years.  The  natural  method 
of  leaving  a  covering  of  leaves  to  rot 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around 
their  roots  from  year  to  year  will  keep 
them  thrifty  unless  the  soil  w'here  they 
are  planted  is  poor  and  hard.  They 
will  grow  whete  almost  any  plant  will 
grow  and  will  give  more  satisfaction 
when  neglected  '  han  will  most  flowers. 


The  cost  of  good  two-year  field  grown 
roots  is  not  great,  and  in  many  com¬ 
munities  the  old  favorites  are  passed 
around  until  everybody  is  supplied. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  278) 

for  it,  but  after  one  look  at  Henry  he 
cut  the  appropriation  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Young  Mr.  Pound- 
stone  was  blonde  and  frail,  with  large 
round  spectacles,  rabbit  teeth,  and 
swiftly  receding  chin.  Moreover,  he 
was  in  such  a  flutter  over  the  arrival 
of  his  client  that  Buck  deduced  two 
things — to  wit,  that  the  Mayor  had 
telephoned  Henry,  and  that  as  a  result, 
Henry  was  in  no  fit  state  to  discu.ss 
the  sordid  subject  of  fees.  Ergo,  Mr. 
Ogilvy  decided  to  obviate  such  discus¬ 
sion.  He  handed  Henry  a  check  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
he  wrote  out  on  the  spot,  and  with  his 
bright  winning  smile  remarked:  “Now, 
Mr.  Poundstone,  we  will  proceed  to 
business.  That  ■  retainer  isn’t  a  large 
one,  I  admit,  but  neither  is  the  job  I 
have  to-day.  Later,  if  need  of  your 
services  on  a  larger  scale  should  de¬ 
velop,  we  shall  of  course  expect  to 
make  a  new  arrangement.  I  trust  that 
is  quite  satisfactory.” 

“Eminently  so,”  gasped  the  young 
disciple  of  Blackstone. 

“Very  well,  then;  let  us  proceed  to 
business.”  Buck  removed  from  a  small 
leather  bag  a  bale  of  legal-looking 
documents.  “I  have  here,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  “agreements  from  landowners 
along  the  proposed  right  of  way  of  the 
N.  C.  O.  to  give  that  company,  on  de¬ 
mand,  within  one  year  from  date,  sat¬ 
isfactory  deeds  covering  rights  of  way 
described  in  the  agreements.  I  wish 
these  deeds  prepared  for  signing  and 
recording  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.” 

“You  shall  have  them  at  this  time  to¬ 
morrow,”  Henry  promised. 

The  head  of  Henry  Poundstone, 
Junior,  was  held  high  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  flung  forth  his  modest 
shingle  six  months  tefore,  and  there 
was  an  unaccustomed  gleam  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  pale  eyes  as  he  rushed  into 
his  father’s  office. 

“By  jinks.  Dad!”  he  exulted.  “I’ve 
hooked  a  fish  at  last!” 

“Omit  the  cheers,  my  boy.  Remem¬ 
ber  I  sent  that  fish  to  you,”  his  father 
answered  with  a  bland  and  indulgent 
smile.  “What  are  you  doing  for  Ogilvy, 
and  how  large  a  retainer  did  he  give 
you?” 

“I’m  making  out  deeds  to  his  rights 
of  way.  Ordinarily  it’s  about  a  fifty- 
dollar  job,  but  he  handed  me  out  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Why,  Dad, 
that’s  more  than  you  make  in  a  month 
as  Mayor.” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  bad.  However,  it 
would  be  mere  chicken-feed  in  San 
Francisco.” 

“Read  this,”  Henry  urged,  and  thrust 
a  yellow  telegraph-form  under  the 
Mayor’s  nose.  The  latter  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  read: 

“Imperative  building  operations  com¬ 
mence  immediately.  We  must  show 
good  faith  to  New  York  friends. 
J.  P.  M.  insists  upon  knowing  promptly 
where  we  stand  with  Sequoia  city  coun¬ 
cil.  See  immediately  and  secure  tempo¬ 
rary  franchise  to  enable  us  cross  Water 
Street  at  B  Street  and  build  out  Front. 
Your  arrangement  with  Cardigan  for 
use  of  mill-lock  and  spur  for  unloading 
material  from  steamer  ratified  by  board 
but  regarded  as  hold-up.  If  your  judg¬ 
ment  indicates  no  hold-up  on  permanent 
franchise,  commence  active  operations 
immediately  upon  acquiring  tempo¬ 
rary  franchise.  Engage  local  labor  as 
far  as  possible.  Cannot  impress  too 
fully  necessity  for  getting  busy,  as  road 
must  be  completed  in  three  years  if 
plans  are  to  bear  fruit  and  time  is  all 
too  short.  Impress  upon  city  council 
and  wire  answer  to-morrow. 

Hockley.” 

This  telegram,  as  the  Mayor  ob¬ 
served,  was  dated  that  day,  and,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  minor  details,  he  noted 
that  it  had  been  filed  at  San  Francisco 
subsequent  to  Ogilvy’s  call  upon  him. 
(Continued  next  week) 


To  quickly  add 
1000  more  customers 
we  make  this 

ROSE 

OFFER 


$40  GIVEN  KS.E* 

Conteit  open  only  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  .this  collection. 


5  Monthly  ROSES  $1 

Big,  Thrifty,  Strong -rooted,  2  or  3  yr.-old  Bushes.  Every 
bush  has  already  bloomed.  Guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom 
for  you,  or  your  money  back.  Pick  regular  long-stemmed, 
hot-house  roses  all  summer  long  from  your  own  garden. 
These  finest,  fragrant  varieties: 

COLUMBIA — newest  pink;  OPHELIA — salmon  flesh; 
PREMIER— rose-pink;  DOUBLE  WHITE  KILLARNEY 
— ivory  white;  AMERICAN  LEGION — beautiful  deep  rod. 
Low  price  holds  only  till  limited  number  of  collectioiiK  1 ; 
sold.  Send  order  and  $1.95  today — selected  bu.sbes  mailed 
postpaid  when  planting  season  opens:  also  EJtEE  copy  of 
Collins  1923  Planting  Guide. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 

Box  40  Moorestown.  New  Jersey 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 


20  Yr.  14Kt. , 

Gold-filled  Case 

For  limited  time  only^  you  have  rare 
opportunity  to  buy  this  hiarn-Krade  watch 
I  60^  below  market  price.  12  size,  latest 
thin  models  20  yr.  14Kt.  gold-filled  case. 
Beautiful  dial.  Handsomely  chased  bor¬ 
der,  fancy  en^aved  back.  Full  jewel, 
I  well-known  AuLERT  roovement.  Per- 
foctiy  regulated  and  adjusted.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  excellent  time. 

Order  today.  Send  no  money.  Pay  only 
$6.80  on  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded  promptly, 

FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 
FREE:  14Kt.  gold-filled  Walderoar 
— I  chain  and  knife  ftee  if  you  order  now. 

80  .  SUPREME  JEWELRY  MFC.  CORP. 

Dept.  712  434  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Simply  send  name  and  address.  Merely 


Give  Away  12  Beautiful  Art  Pictures 

with  12  boxes  of  our  Famous  White  Cloverine  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25c  each  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  artistically  decorated  with 
clusters  of  roses,  foliage  and  green  leaves  in  their 
natural  colors,  according  to  offer  In  our  Big  Premium 
Catalogue  which  you  receive  with  Salve.  Millions  use 
Cloverine  for  Chapped  Face  and  Lips.  Burns.  Cuts. 
Our  Plan  Easiest  and  Squarest.  Write  quick  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  salve.  Our  28th  year.  We  are  reliable. 
Agents  make  big  money  in  commissions. 

WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Dept.  D-146.  TYRONE,  PA, 


Park  Bbenue  l^otel 

4th  AVENUE  AT  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
—  Subway,  Entrance  at  Door  ..  , . 

An  hotel  where  old  fashioned  courtesy 
still  prevails.  One  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Convenient  in 
shopping,  theatres.  Less  than  50c.  taxi 
fare  (one  or  more  persons)  from  either 
railway  terminal.  Surface  cars  pass  door. 

PRICE  FOR  ROOMS 

60  Single  rooms  -  -  .  $2.25  per  day 

100  Single  rooms  -  -  -  2.60  per  day 

250  Double  rooms  -  $4  per  day  and  upward 

Single  rooms,  with  hath,  4  per  day  and  upward 
Double  rooms,  with  bath,  6  per  day  and  upward 

POPULAR  PRICED  CAFETERIA  AND  REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  balconies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunken  Palm  Garden  are  enclosed 
in  glass.  GEORGE  C.  BROWN. 


$1,000  Gets  200-Acre  Farm 

Income.  $4,000;  8  Cows  and  Team,  tools,  implements,  oat-, 
potatoes,  fodder  Included  If  taken  soon;  any  farmer  won  >! 
be  proud  of  it;  on  improved  road,  close  R.R.  town,  cii> 
markets;  100  acres  machine-worked  Helds,  part  river  l.o! 
tom  land;  alfalfa  does  well;  40-cow  pasture,  woven  vi'.,: 
fences;  estimated  300  cords  wood,  timber;  variety  fruit  , 
splendid  2-story  7-room  house,  running  water;  70-ft.  co.; 
Crete  basement  barn,  stable,  garage,  piggery,  poultiv 
house.  To  settle  affairs  $5,800  takes  all,  only  $!,000 
needed.  Details  and  photo  page  58,  Illustrated  Catalog- 
Bargains  many  states.  Copy  free.  Address  me  person¬ 
ally.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Pres.,  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
150  R  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse  or 
Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add  ' 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  INVENTION 

FORD  makes  25  to  40  miles  on  gallon,  increases 
power  and  removes  carbon,  install  in  few  min¬ 
utes.  Price  only  $4 ;  returned  if  unsatisfied. 
.1.  DEEGAN,  45  Second  St.,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


CIGARS 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  Clear  Havana 
“Invineibles,”  long  filler,  handmade,  while 
they  last.  $2;  box  of  50.  Will  suit  or  your 
money  refunded.  MAYER  CIGAR  CO.,  9  Church  St,  New  York 

iroyLTRY,  PIGEONS  and  BABY  CHICKS  far 
PROFIT  Foy’s  big  book— on  Encyclopedia  of 
^Poultry  mfoimation.  Many  colored  plates. Writ- 
^ton  by  a  man  who  knows.  Low  prices  on  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders.  Baby  Chicks.  Fowls  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  W-ite  Sent  for6  cents. 
FRANK  FOY  Be:.  1 14  Cifnton,  Iowa 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


WHITE  House  Cof^ 
fee  is  a  wise  thing  to 
ask  for;  and  it  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing  to 
get.  Don’t  accept 
** Something  else.  ** 
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The  Security  of  Our  Package: 

It  is  the  wonder  and  despair  of  our  competitors — 
this  Package  of  ours.  There  couldn’t  possibly  be 
a  better  one.  It  thoroughly  and  completely  pro¬ 
tects  the  coffee — in  every  way. 


_  Sent  on  Trial 
i//iTieuca7%  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


m 

VIB  Thousands  in  Use 

tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim* 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  tUck  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  oxur— > 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  sxnalh  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Oar  richly  illnstrated  catalog,  seat 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1052,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


1  Q  E ve  r -  B  1  o  o m  i  n g 

lo  ROSE  BUSHES 


YOURS 


AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 
be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection 
of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose¬ 
bushes  will  be  sent  you, 
postpaid,  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Coloring  Easter  Eggs 

Using  Onion  Skins  in  Making  Dyes 


Last  Easter,  I  spent  the  holidays  at 
my  uncle’s  farm  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  The  day  before  Easter,  when 
uncle  took  his  weekly  trip  to  town,  my 
aunt  said: 

“Now  George,  don’t  forget  to  bring 
home  some  Easter  egg  dye,  for  I  don’t 
know  what  Bobby  would  do  if  he  woke 
up  and  found  no  colored  eggs  in  his 
Easter  basket.” 

It  was  half-past  seven  when  uncle 
came  home  that  night.  His  tired  arms 
were  laden  with  packages  which  he 
placed  one  by  one  on  the  table.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  look  of  abject  terror  crept  into 
his  face. 

“Good  lands,  Mary,”  he  cried,  “I  for¬ 
got  the  Easter  egg  dye.  I’ll  drive  right 
back  to  town  and  get  it.” 

“You’ll  do  no  such  thing,”  said  my 
aunt  laughing,  “I’ll  manage  somehow. 


TWO-IN-ONE  DRESS 

As  clever  a  pattern  as  we  have  ever 
shown  has  been  chosen  this  week  for 
our  readers.  It  is  both  an  apron  and  a 
dress  —  two  separate  garments  made 
from  the  same  pattern,  No.  1620. 

Make  the  housedress  of  a  plain  mate¬ 
rial  with  trimmings  of  checked  ging¬ 
ham.  The  apron  is  then  made  of  th^e 
same  checked  gingham  and  buttoned  to 
the  dress  at  the  neck  and  waist. 

Then  if  someone  unexpectedly  rings 
the  bell,  presto!  off  comds  the  gingham 


apron,  and  you  go  to  the  door  in  a 
smart,  clean  dress. 

The  pattern  No.  1620,  which  comes 
in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  is  only  12c  for  the  two  garments. 
Size  36  requires  2%  yards  36-inch,  with 
IVs  yard  contrasting.  Order  from 
Fashion  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  361  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  as  fresh  and 
spring-like  as  you  can  imagine.  It  sug¬ 
gests  clever  make-overs  of  last  year’s 
clothes  or  new  designs  for  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  printed  and  figured  materials  of 
this  year. 

Add  10c  to  your  order  for  a  copy. 


Come  on  in  to  supper — creamed 
onions !” 

A  few  moments  later,  a  pile  of  onion 
skins  by  the  kitchen  sink  caught  my 
eye. 

“By  the  way.  Aunt  Mary,”  I  said: 
“haven’t  onion  skins  some  sort  of  harm¬ 
less  dye  in  them?” 

Aunt  Mary  thought  a  moment. 

“Why,  of  course !  When  we  were 
youngsters,  mother  always  colored  our 
eggs  with  the  juice  of  boiled  onion  skins. 
She  would  write  our  names  on  them 
with  a  piece  of  pointed  soap  and  then 
dip  them  in  the  onion  juice  and  they 
would  come  out  a  beautif  il  golden  color. 
Then  she  would  hide  them,  and  what 
good  times  we  children  \  /ould  have  find¬ 


ing  them!  We  always  knew  our  own 
for  our  names  were  written  on  them 
with  soap.” 

So  while  Aunt  Mary  washed  the 
supper  dishes,  uncle  boiled  the  onion 
skins  and  I  made  funny  faces  on  the 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  BOY 

For  the  little  hoy’s  best — or  for  every¬ 
day,  If  you  prefer — the  odd  little  suit  shown 


in  1627  is  something 
new.  Any  suitable 
material  would  do, 
though  kindergarten 
cloth  for  play,  velve¬ 
teen  or  linen  for  best 
are  suggested. 

No.  1627  comes  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
The  four  year  size 
takes  2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  Price 
of  pattern,  12c. 

Always  write  your 
name  and  address 
clearly,  be  sure  pat¬ 
tern  number  and  size 
are  included,  and  send 
to  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agri- 
c  u  1  t  u  r  i  s  t,  461  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


eggs  with  a  piece  of  pointed  soap.  Then 
Bobby’s  Easter  basket  was  filled  with 
shiny  golden  eggs. 

Next  morning,  when  Bobby  awoke, 
his  delighted  scream  rang  through  the 
house. 

“Oh,  niuvver,  come  quick  and  see  the 
be-yu-ti-ful  eggs  the  Easter  bunny 
brung  me!” 

I  smiled.  The  onion  skins  had  served 
their  purpose  well.— I.  R.  Hegel. 


MORE  ABOUT  FRUIT  STONES 

The  American  Agriculturist  reader 
who  asked  for  advice  in  planting  fruit 
stones  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account: 

“When  I  was  a  small  girl,  my  people 
moved  to  the  prairie  of  Central  Illinois. 
There  were  no  trees  or  bushes  of  any 
kind.  One  seemed  like  a  fly  in  a  deep 
dish.  All  that  could  be  seen  was  black 
ground  everywhere  one  looked.  The 
sky  and  ground  met. 

“As  we  had  always  lived  in  sight  of 
hills  and  trees,  we  missed  them.  So  in 
the  fall,  after  the  first  severe  frosts, 
we  rode  miles  to  some  timber  lands, 
where  we  gathered  two  or  three  bushels 
of  black  walnuts,  a  few  sweet  acorns 
and  hickory  nuts.  The  nuts  were  all 
left  in  a  pile  out  of  doors,  to  freeze, 
and  crack  the  shells.  In  the  spring  we 
picked  out  the  nuts  that  were  open  on 
the  end.  I  tied  on  two  planting  bags, 
nuts  in  one  bag,  corn  in  the  other. 
Father  plowed  a  furrow,  I  walked  after 
him  dropping  three  grains  of  com 
about  three  feet  apart.  In  the  third 
hill  of  corn  I  dropped  a  nut.  •  The  next 
furrow  he  plowed  so  that  the  sod  he 
turned  over  covered  the  corn  and  nuts. 
The  trees  came  up  nicely. 

“Forty  years  after,  a  friend  sent  me 
some  nuts  from  those  same  trees,  which 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  GIRL 

Very  smart  and  comfortable  too  is  little 
Miss  Muffet  in  her  cross-stitched  frock. 
Mother  can  make  it  in  an 
afternoon,  and  add  the 
smart  stitching  which 
gives  it  such  an  air.  We 
suggest  black  floss  on  rose 
crepe ;  or  delft  blue  on 
oyster  white  linen. 


No.  1617  cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 

Size  8  takes  3%  yards  36- 
Inch  material.  Price.  12c 
stamps  or  coin.  (Wrap 
coin  carefully.) 

More  cunning  children’s 
designs  in  the  new  catalogue 
— Price  10c.  Then  there 
are  delightful  new  spring 
styles  for  big  sister  and 
for  mother  too.  Not  for¬ 
getting  father  and  brother. 
Order  catalogue  and  pat¬ 
terns  from  the  Fashion  De¬ 
partment. 


he  said  had  been  bearing  for  years. 
Since  then  I  have  planted  nuts  and  fruit 
pits  again  and  again.  I  always  planted 
them  in  the  ground  in  the  fall  and  they 
nearly  always  came  up  and  grew 
nicely.” — Mrs.  J.  H.  Buskirk,  Lafarge- 
ville,  N.  Y.  ’ 
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THE  AFTERMATH 

I  of  a  prostrating  illness  is  | 
a  time  of  rebuilding  of 
I  strength  and  energy,  and  | 
J  nothing  quite  equals  rich,  | 
I  nourishing  j 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

ot  pure  vitamine-bearing 
cod- liver  oil  as  a 

istren  gth-restoring 
food-tonic.  ScotVs 
Emulsion  is  easily 

i  digested  and  helps  build 
up  body  and  strength. 

I  Scott  S.  Bowne.  Bloombeiu.  N.J.  22-53 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe  and 
fittings.  We  pay  freight  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction 
Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  heating 
furnaces.  We  save  money  by  cutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  bookkeeping. 
You  get  that  saving. 

Get  OUT  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

810  Broad  Street  Utica.  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $55 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prieee  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  tiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  lank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seatf  all  china  Index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps,and  all  nickel-plated  heavy 

flttingB.  j.M.SEIDENBEKGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  34  St.  Bel.  ;ih  a.ul  eith  Aves.  N.Y.  C. 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

AT  WHOLESALE 


In  5  Ib.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 

Fresh  From  the  Wholesale  Roaster 
Saving  Retailer’s  Profit 
SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Sati^action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 
Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers,  Radiators,  Valves,  Pipe, 
Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Septic 
Tanks,  Aytomatic  Pumping  Systems. 


PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 
386  Jay  Street _ BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  eoothe,  .Ta!cum  to  pow- 
uer,  25c.  Samples  of  Cuticura,  Dept.  IT,  Ualden,  Maes. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  Ncm/  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


.  experienced,  promp/t  _  .  . . 

,t  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice  and 
insr  idea,  free  on  request.  RICKARD  B.  OWEN, 
“’ILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Rain  Cape  for  the  Girl 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  rain 
abounds  and  mothers  often  worry 
about  that  long,  windy  walk  to  school. 
But  the  girl  who  is  snugly  wrapped  in 
this  all-over  cape,  which  the  shopping 
service  will  purchase  for  you,  can 
trudge  happily  along  without  fear  of 
catching  cold. 

The  cape  is  made  of  rubberized 
sateen,  with  hood  attached.  It  is  a 
trade-marked  “Bestyette”  garment,  in 


sizes  which  allow  for  slipping  on  over 
a  sweater  or  other  coat,  and  also  make 
it  a  good  investment  for  several  years’ 
wear. 

Colors:  Red,  brown  and  navy,  plain 
or  plaid  silk  lining. 

Sizes:  6  to  14  years. 

Price:  $1.95,  postpaid 

Order:  From  Ready  To  Wear  De¬ 
partment,  sending  check  or  money  or¬ 
der  made  out  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  cape  is  R.  W.  18.  Unsat¬ 
isfactory  goods  may  be  exchanged  or 
returned  for  refund.  In  such  a  case, 
send  the  garment  to  the  firm  from 
which  it  came  and  notify  the  Fashion 
Editor. 


A  BAG  FOE  FANCYWOEK 

A  capacious,  smart-looking  arm  bag, 
suitable  for  shopping,  for  carrying 
fancy  work  or  knitting,  for  school¬ 
books  and  lunch,  or  for  a  dozen  other 
practical  purposes,  is  made  of  crocheted 
jute  lined  with  a  bright-colored  silk. 


and  further  embellished  with  hand¬ 
made  flowers  in  brilliant  hues. 

A  bag  like  this  works  up  very  quickly 
and  makes  an  extremely  effective  ac¬ 
cessory  either  for  everyday  use  or 
special  occasions. 

Full  instructions  for  making  the  arm 
bag  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  10c 
in  stamps.  Ask  for  E.  8  and  address 
your  order  to  Handicraft  Department. 


To  plump  raisins,  place  them  in  a 
shallow  pan  in  a  moderate  oven  for  10 
or  15  minutes.  Then  add  to  the  batter 
while  warm.  Another  way  to  plump 
raisins  is  to  cover  them  with  hot  water 
for  5  minutes  and  then  drain.  This 
latter  method  also  removes  the  paper 
from  the  seeded  raisins. 


Why  they  stick 


On  the  ground  floor  of  the  telephone  building  a  man  worked 
at  the  test  board.  It  was  night;  flood  had  come  upon  the  city; 
death  and  disaster  threatened  the  inhabitants.  Outside  the  tele¬ 
phone  building  people  had  long  since  sought  refuge;  the  water 
mounted  higher  and  higher;  fire  broke  out  in  nearby  buildings. 
But  still  the  man  at  the  test  board  stuck  to  his  post;  keeping  up 
the  lines  of  communication;  forgetful  of  self;  thmking  only  of  the 
needs  of  the  emergency. 

On  a  higher  floor  of  the  same  building  a  corps  of  telephone 
operators  worked  all  through  the  night,  knowing  that  buildings 
around  them  were  being  washed  from  their  foundations,  that  fire 
drew  near,  that  there  might  be  no  escape. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  service  that  kept  them  at  their  work — a 
spirit  beyond  thought  of  advancement  or  reward — the  spirit  that 
animates  men  and  women  everywhere  who  know  that  others 
depend  upon  them.  By  the  nature  of  telephone  service  this  is  the 
every-day  spirit  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  world  hears  of  it  only  in  times  of  emergency  and  disaster, 
but  it  is  present  all  the  time  behind  the  scenes.  It  has  its  most 
picturesque  expression  in  those  who  serve  at  the  switchboard,  but 
it  animates  every  man  and  woman  in  the  service. 

Some  work  in  quiet  laboratories  or  at  desks ;  otliers  out  on  the 
“highways  of  speech.”  Some  grapple  with  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  science;  some  with  maintenance  of  lines  and  equipment; 
others  with  office  details.  But  all  know,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  the  safe  and  orderly  life  of  the  people  depends  on  the  System 
— and  all  know  that  the  System  depends  on  them. 


“  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


16  Favorite  Selections 

on  Eight  Double  DiscRdlSze 
lO'lnch  Brand  New  Records 


FOR 


ALL 

Greatest  Record  Bargain  Ever  Offered 

Look  at  the  list  of  wonderful  Old  Time  Songs  printed 
in  the  panel!  Sixteen  famous  ballads  of  long  a§o-- 
songs  that  touch  every  heart— music  that  has  inspired 
millions  —  songs  that  never  grow  old.  All  for  only 
$^98.  Here  are  the  favorite  selections  that  should  be 
in  every  home.  Eight  full  size,  brand  new  10-inch 
records  with  a  song  on  both  sides  making  16  songs 
in  all.  Guaranteed  highest  quality  in  every  way.  Can 
be  played  on  any  phonograph. 

Try  these  wonder¬ 
ful  Old  TimeSonga 
in  your  own  home 
for  10  days.  If  not 
delighted  the  trial  costs  nothing.  But  don’t  send  a  penny  now. 
A  letter  or  postal  card  brings  you  all  sixteen  selectiOM.  Pay 
postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Money  back  at 
once  absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are  not  more  than  pissed, 
eferences:  This  magazine  or  Industnal  Bank  of  New  York. 


Send  No  Money 


LIST  OP  SONGS 


Eight  records 
I  eacr  ’  * 
for  all. 


_ with  a  complete  song 

on  each  side.  16  songs  in  all.  Only  $2.98 


Comin*  Through  the  Rye 
Lest  Rose  of  Summer 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song 
Schubert’s  Serenade 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen 
Home  Sweet  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Lullaby  ( Erminie) 

Sweet  and  Low 


Auld  Lang  Syne 
In  the  Gloaming 
Old  Black  Joe 
Annie  Laurie 
Ben  Bolt 


_  New  York  City 

/  Please  aend  me  for  10  days’ 

trial^our  collection  of  16  Old 
Time  Favorite  Songs,  on  eight 
^  double-face,  ten-inch  records, 
guaranteed  equal  to  any  recorc^s 
— iMe,  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  $2  i  d 


postage  on  arrival.  This  is  not  _to  ho 
considered  a  purchase,  however, 
records  do  not  come  up  to  my  exp 


References:  tUI  magazine  or  Industrie  Bank  of  Ne^^k  ^'^-rds^^^^ 

Just  mail  letter  or  postal  NOW,  before  you  miss  tnis  greatest^^^^^^^  refund  my  money, 

phonograph  record  offer  ever  made.  ^ 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  INC.  Name - - - 

DEPT.  193  354  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  _ 


City. 


State. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


JEWISH  HOLIDAYS  CALL  FOE 
LIVE  POULTEY 

The  following  Jewish  Holidays  for 
the  year  5683  will  bring  demand 
for  live  poultry  as  indicated:  PASS- 
OVER,  April  1  and  2;  best  market 
days  March  26  to  28;  kinds  most  in  de¬ 
mand  :  Fat  fowls,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  LAST  PASSOVER— April  7 
and  8;  best  market  days  April  2  to  4; 
kinds  most  in  demand :  Prime  quality 
of  all  kinds  wanted.  FEAST  OF 
WEEKS — May  2l  and  22;  best  market 
days  May  17  and  18.  Very  little  extra 
demand  for  this  holiday. 

Fat  heavy  fowls  are  especially  de¬ 
sired  for  these  hoi  Ways.  Jewish  house¬ 
wives  store  up  the  food  for  cooking 
purposes  for  a  week  or  two  in  advance, 
causing  a  run  on  fat  fowls.  White 
Leghorn  broilers  sold  last  week  around 
70c  each,  and  lower  for  stock  under 
1  lb.  each.  Best  colored  broilers  went 
as  high  as  80c  each. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  are  now 
coming  in  limited  quantities,  and  price 
last  week  was  36c  lb. 

DEMAND  FOR  APPLES  FALLS  OFF 

The  market  for  barreled  apples  at 
New  York  slumped  a  little  last  week, 
due  partly  to  the  poor  average  quality 
of  arrivals.  Fancy,  large-sized,  well- 
colored  stock  is  still  in  demand,  how¬ 
ever.  Wholesale  prices  per  bbl.,  A 
grade,  2^4-inch  stock,  were: 

Variety  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwins..  $5  @5.25  5.50  $4.50@4.75 

Greening...  5  @5.25  5.50@6.75  4.  @4.25 

N.  Spy _  8  @9  10  6  @7 

DRIED  APPLES— APPLE  WASTE 

Market  for  evaporated  apples  and 
waste  at  New  York  was  dull  last  week. 
Evaporated  in  50-lb.  boxes,  per  lb. : 
Fancy,  1214c;  choice,  1114c;  prime,  10c. 
Apple  waste  in  100-lb.  bags :  Prime, 
3  @  3%c  lb.;  chops,  prime,  314  @  314c; 
Pomace,  214  @  314  c. 

POTATO  MARKET  FIRM 

The  market  in  New  York  City  for 
potatoes  continued  firm.  Supplies  were 
light,  due  to  bad  roads  up-State.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  looking  for  slightly  higher 
prices. 

Carlots  of  150-lb.  sacks  were  not  of¬ 
fered  freely,  market  from  $2.60  to 
$2.60,  delivered  N.  Y.  City.  Bulk 
quoted  $1.40  to  $1.50  cwt.  As  long  as 
bad  condition  of  country  roads  and  car 
shortage  continues,  prices  are  likely  to 
hold  up. 

Carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  from 
N.  Y.  State  points  are  now^  moving 
more  rapidly  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  although  the  total  for  the  season 
is  still  over  3,000  cars  short  of  last 
year  to  same  date.  Maine  shipments 
so  far  this  season  are  nearly  8,000 
cars  short  of  last  season.  The  total 
carlot  movement  of  late  and  early 
potatoes  in  the  country  now  is  over 
5,000  cars  ahead  of  last  year. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 

Supplies  of  old  crop  white  Danish 
cabbage  continued  light  from  all  up- 
State  points,  and  the  market  held  firm, 
particularly  for  fancy,  large,  sound 
stock.  State  white  Danish  sold,  bulk, 
per  ton,  in  the  yards  at  $60  to  $66,  on 
March  16,  with  a  few  fancy  sales  at 
$70,  and  some  ordinary  at  $50  to  $65. 

HAY  SHIPMENTS  NOW  HEAVY 

The  over-supply  of  hay  at  New  York, 
which  was  anticipated  in  last  week’s 
review,  came  and  brought  with  it  a 
general  decline  in  market  prices.  Me¬ 
dium  and  poor  stock  showed  the  great¬ 
est  weakness  and  prices  were  very 
irregular.  It  is  possible  that  railroad 
congestion,  embargoes  and  poor  roads 
in  the  country  may  retard  shipments 
so  that  prices  will  not  drop  much  lower 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  especially  on 
better  grades.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  general  tendency  to  dump  hay  on 
the  market  in  the  late  spring,  however, 
so  it  behooves  the  man  who  still  has 
hay  to  sell  to  watch  the  market  closely. 
See  quotations  in  center  of  page. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STRONG 

Instead  of  declining,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  time  of  year,  butter  ad¬ 
vanced  last  week  and  closed  on  March 
15  very  strong.  Receipts  of  creamery 
at  New  York  last  week  were  about 
10,000  packages  behind  the  week  prev¬ 


ious.  Dealers  not  only  cleaned  up  fresh 
arrivals,  but  disposed  of  much  of  prev¬ 
ious  accumulations.  Consumption  is 
good,  and  there  is  very  little  old  stock 
to  fall  back  on.  The  stock  of  butter 
on  hand  in  storage  at  New  York  is  only 
about  half  the  reserve  stock  at  this 
time  last  year,  although  receipts  since 
January  1  this  year  have  been  greater 
than  in  some  period  last  year. 

OUTLOOK  GOOD  FOR  CHEESE 

Dairymen,  whose  fluid  milk  price  is 
affected  by  the  market  for  cheese,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  prospect  is  for 
higher  June  prices  on  cheese  than  last 
year.  The  export  demand  continues 
active.  The  increase  in  the  make  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  retarded  by  recent 
storms.  Stocks  of  old  cheese  in  the 
East  are  light,  and  were  further  re¬ 
duced  last  week.  Total  public  ware¬ 
house  holdings  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  were  less  than  2,000,- 
000  lbs.  on  March  15. 

EGG  MARKET  ACTIVE 

With  the  lower  prices  of  the  last 
week  or  two,  there  has  been  a  larger 
consumption,  and  the  decline  in  prices 


The  government  restrictions  will  be  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  such  imported 
wools  to  other  uses,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  inconvenience  to  honest 
importers. 

At  Boston,  the  country’s  largest  wool 
market,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces 
sold  at  56  to  57c  per  lb.  for  % -blood 
combing,  52  to  53c  for  ^ -blood,  46  to 
48c  for  14 -blood  and  % -blood  clothing, 
and  38  to  40c  for  common.  New  York 
fleeces  brought  54  to  65c  for  % -blood 
unwashed,  52c  for  14 -blood.  Western 
% -blood  unwashed  sold  at  55  to  56c, 
14 -blood  60  to  51c.  Choice  Southern 
fleeces  went  at  46  to  46c. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  PROSPECT 

The  price  that  will  be  paid  for  this 
year’s  maple  syrup  crop  is  of  vital 
interest  just  now  to  every  man  with  a 
sugar  bush.  One  of  the  largest  buyers 
of  maple  syrup  in  the  East  says  that 
prices  to  producers  will.be  higher  this 
year,  on  an  average,  than  last,  due  to 
fact  that  very  little  old  syrup  or  sugar 
is  being  carried  over  into  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  reported  that  Vermont  pro¬ 
ducers  are  generally  being  offered  now 
for  syrup  at  the  farm  $1.43  for  No.  1, 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  March  16: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  .Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  eiijtras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest....' . 

Good  to  prime . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . ) .  . 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 
39@40 

38 

Buffalo 

Phila. 

36@37 

36@37 

29 

35@36 

35@37 

33@34 

35@36 

32@34 

28 

34@35 

34@37 

50%@51 

52@53 

50 

51@52 

50 

48  @481/2 

47@48 

461/2  @47 1/2 

41@46 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade  Standards 

$  24 

$20@21 

$20@21 

22@23 

15@17 

26@27 

17@18 

21@22 

15 

15@16 

26 

26@27 

80@31 

25 

21@23 

26@28 

22@23 

23@26 

30@31 

16@17 

17@18 

19@20 

12%'@13% 

11  @141/2 

4  @  41/2 

4  @  4% 

9%  @12% 

12  @1514 

31/2®  SVa 

6%@  TVg 

9  @  9% 

9 

has  been  more  gradual  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  No  eggs  have  yet 
gone  into  storage  at  New  York,  and 
stocks  in  the  wholesale  market  have 
been  cleaned  out  fairly  well  day  by 
day.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  dealers 
were  holding  heavy  stocks  on  their 
floors  so  as  to  put  them  in  storage  on 
April  1  and  get  an  April  storage  mark. 

Wholesale  prices  on  extra  fancy 
nearby  hennery  whites  on  March  16 
last  year  were  33  to  36c  dozen,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  top  quotation  of  40  to  42c 
on  same  date  this  year.  The  top  price 
on  hennery  browns  last  year  in  mid- 
March  was  27  to  28c,  compared  with 
38  to  40c  this  year. 

The  Easter  and  Jewish  Passover 
holidays  will  bring  larger  demand, 
especially  for  large,  clean  eggs. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  since 
January  1,  1923,  are  over  100,000  cases 
below  receipts  last  year  up  to  this 
time. 

WOOL  MARKET  STEADY 

Little  change  was  noted  in  the  east¬ 
ern  wool  markets  during  mid-March, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  reporting  a 
quiet  demand,  sales  consistent,  but  in 
small  quantities,  and  highest  quota¬ 
tions  on  fancy  fleeces  held  with  some 
difficulty.  Advices  from  western  coun¬ 
try  points  indicate  an  increase  in  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  1923  clip,  which  prev¬ 
ious  to  this  time  has  gone  slowly.  Wool 
dealers  are  awaiting  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  to  come  from  the  government 
concerning  the  importation  of  raw  wool 
to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rugs 
and  carpets.  Under  the  new  tariff, 
these  wools  are  admitted  duty-free. 


$1.21  for  No.  2,  and  99c  for  No.  3.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  bulk  sugar  of 
the  new  run  will  not  go  lower  than 
25c  per  lb. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  QUIET 

At  New  York  live  steers  were  in 
light  supply;  during  mid-March  prices 
largely  nominal  at  previous  figures. 
Live  calves,  however,  sold  under  an 
easier  tone  and  price,  50c  per  100  lbs. 
lower.  Common  to  choice  veals 
brought  8  to  14c  cwt. 

Market  on  hogs,  however,  was  firm 
for  light,  medium  weight  selling  at 
$9.25  cwt.  Sheep  also  in  light  supply. 
Prices  nominal  at  $5  to  $7  cwt. 

FEED  MARKET  WEAKER, 

The  Buffalo  feed  market  continued 
dull  and  weak,  and  prices  on  March  14 
were  $2  per  ton  lower  on  oil  meal  and 
25c  per  ton  lower  on  36  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  than  week  previous.  Mill 
feeds  did  not  change.  Prices  on  carlots 
f.  o.  b.  Buffalo  in  100-lb.  sacks  per  ton 
that  date  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $46.55  :  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $47 ;  oil  meal,  33  to  34  per  cent,  $47  ; 
white  hominy,  $32.05.  Grains  Buffalo,  per 
bushel.  No.  2  oats,  .52 %c;  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
83%c:  barley  feed,  73@77c. 

BAN  ON  LIVE  RABBITS  LIFTED 

The  restrictions  that  were  placed  by 
the  N.  Y.  City  Board  of  Health  on  the 
sale  of  live  four-footed  animals  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  New  York  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  lifted  in  the  case  of  live 
rabbits.  The  regulations  never  did 
apply  to  live  stock  sold  at  the  60th 
Street  yards  for  slaughter  in  regular 


packing  houses,  but  were  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  smaller  animals  which  wei’e 
frequently  slaughtered  in  butcher  shops 
under  such  conditions  as  to  constitute 
a  public  nuisance.  Live  rabbits,  for 
which  there  is  a  good  demand  at  Eas¬ 
ter  among  Italians  and  French,  may 
now,  however,  be  handled  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  as  heretofore. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York  March  16: 

No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.32%  ;  No.  2  mixed 
durum,  $1.23%  ;  No.  2  yeliow  corn,  91%c;  No 
2  mixed  corn  91%c:  No.  2  white  oats,  66c- 
rye,  93%c;  bariey,  81@82c ;  buckwheat  $1.92@ 
2.10.  At  Chicago:  No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.20%- 
No.  2  yeilow  corn,  74@74t4c;  No.  2  white  oats^ 
45%@46%c. 


Raise  Your  Chicks 
in  Prairie  State  Brooders 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready 
before  the  chicks  arrive  — ■  avoid  the  risk  of 
heavy  ioss.  Whether  you  grow  25  chicks  or 
25,000  there  are  practical,  dependable,  efficient 
Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly  meet 
your  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers  and  coal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor 
— tested  and  proved  —  preferred  by  successful 
poultry  growers. 

“Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices : 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
46  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobblers,  and  Certified  Rural 
Russets.  Yields  from  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre,  for  ten  years.  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  vari¬ 
eties  at  Cornell  Potato  Show,  Feb.  23. 
Address 

GARDNER  FARMS.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  ^row  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation,  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
88  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

__THEW.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


1 OOO  Premier  $5.00 

.'),000,  $22.50.  Big  Joe,  Gibson  and  Wm.  Belt  same  price. 
Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy  100,  80c.;  1,000,  $1.00; 
5,000,  $18.75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29  varieties.  Also 
dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  Route  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
AliEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  GENEVA,  OHIO 

Strawberry  Plants,  Baspberries, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparagus,  Khubarb.  Trees— 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

rite  for  prices  and  booklet  howto  grow  everything  from  ih^  nursery. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keifibrd  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Hd.,  R.  No.l 

450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.Small  Fruits, etc. Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  Cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptivr 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESOH,  Box  F,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Flense. 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free, 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


BINDER  Twine 


Samples  Free. 


CAR  LOTS,  Per  Lb.  | 

Small  lots  a  Hharle  higher. 
Agents  wanted. 

THEO  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


9c 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco 

$2.00;  20,  $3.fi0.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  ,$1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Ky. 


SHIP 


to  the  right  house 


M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EST.  1892 

185  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  shipping  Tags. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchaj 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  Ys 
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- ^SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS - 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H-usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K  -eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  which  give  the  best  production  of  the  liighest-class  eggs.  Krcedlng  pens  contain 
our  blue  ribboners  from  the  New  Tork  State  Production  Show.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  re(iulrement3  and  shipping  dates  preferred. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

at  live  and  let  live  prices 

$10  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Prom  EXCELLENT  PAYING.  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  Hocks  on  unlimited  range.  WELL- 
HATCHED,  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

in  following  varieties:  Tom  liarron  JCnglish 
White  Leghorns,  .'30,  $7;  100,  $iy;  500,  $02.50. 
Park’s  iJarred  Itoeks  and  Khodo  Island  Reds, 
__  50.  $8:  100,  $15;  500,  $72.50.  Prom  EXTRA 

SELECT  flocks  headed  by  Mich.  Ag.  College  cockerels 
(Dams  records  230  to  270).  Wh.  Leghorns,  50,  $8;  100, 
*15;  500,  $72.50.  Rocks  and  Reds,  50,  $0;  100,  $17; 
500,  $82..50.  DELIVERED  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
BY  INSURED  PARCEL  POST.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  NOW  and  from  this  ad,  as  many  were 
disappointed  last  year.  Profitable  catalogue  FREE.  Bank 
Reference.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  8,  Box  2, 
HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  City. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2.  WILUAMSON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200-Elgg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.O.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rooks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.(X)  per  100.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

Husky 
1  ivable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent  postpaid.  lOO;^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
stock.  Illustrated  circular  “ALL  THAT  IS 
NEW  IN  POULTRY  “  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Butt  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Alixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

_  E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  -Breeders— Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  poultry  farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHlCKS~Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
fflO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

^  New  Wcuhington,  Ohio 

Cl-IICIf  C  from  heavy  laying 
'■'***^*^‘J  fiocksthat  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Minorcas,  and  lieds.  A  Real 
Hatchery— not  jobbers.  We  sell 
only  our  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
printed  matter  and  right  prices 
Postpaid.  1001$  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
_ Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 

BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Better,  stronger,  with  plenty  of  “pep”; 
cliicks  easier  to  raise.  That's  the  kind  you 
have  been  looking  for;  tliat’s  tlie  kind  our 
system  produces.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn 
how  it  is  done.  Write  to-day  for  free  new 
Bulletin  C. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Leghorn  CHICKS 

Quick.  Free  f«e<— blent  OiseaDil 

326  ec»  orders:  Werld-Fimout  266-270,and280- 

A®4?‘can  S  Eng- 

V  •  Leghorns,  Heavy  Layers., 
livery  healthy  chicks.  100%  livede- 

^^ovaluabU catalog  Free,  _ 

^iij^gaWDVIEW  POilLlRT  FARM.  B w  4 1 ,  Cedle7¥a)l.  Pa 


e  AfWfcBilB  rHKIWf  OW  wBOlCi  naiig 

*-OOK!  Baby  Chicks  $10  a  lOO 

¥ 

LKS 


All  pure-bred  varietieK.  Postpaid. 
Also  low  prices  on  Pullets,  Turkeys, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Brooders,  Supplies,  etc. 
Dig  catalog  mailed  FREE.  Address 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &_CO.^ _ BoxJ»7,  TIFFIN^OHIO 

Kiom  good  selpcte J  hea vy  lusiug  llucks  t»r 
Hiifks.  Keils,  atiil  Ihml  Uip.lit 

L|i'  tull  live  bank  Rcl 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom  Hogan 

tested^  well-kept,  heavy  laying  docks.  Wh.,  Br., 
and  BufT  Leghorns,  60,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  60,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $67.60. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $16;  500, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.60.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  600,  $52.50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this 
ad.  ALSU  BOOB  FOR  HATCHING.  Free  Catalog.  Kef.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 
WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $6.5.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  Prom  extra  select  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  dooi\  Full  live 
count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
get  our  catalog  and  full  price  Hat  before  makinsr  a  final  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

300,000  CHICKS 

ENGLISH  WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
SHEPPARD'S  Famous  Strain  ANCONAS,  50, 
I  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $00.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  and  S.  C.  REDS,  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500, 
$75.  1,000  orders  at  500  rate,  RHODE 

ISLAND  WHITES.  100,  $18;  200,  $35.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vigorous  Chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order  right 
from  this  ad,  WE  SATISFY  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Catalog  free.  Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank. 

KNOLL’S  HATCHERY.  Box  F,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 

GlLLETTE^S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Get  a  hrooder  free  of  charge  by  getting 
your  chicks  from  Gillette’s 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS . $25.00 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS .  23.00 

BARRED  ROCKS .  22.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  25.00 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  18.00 

We  are  now  giving  away  a  free  brooder.  Get  your  order 
right  in,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer. 
GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  North  Rose.  N.  Y. 

SCHWEGLER’S 

“THOR-O-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Grow  Big’’ 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  Book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS 

•White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Our  stock  is  scientifically 
culled  by  experts  and  headed  by  largo  vigorous  males. 
Assuring  you  Strong,  Healthy,  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks — that 
will  live  and  grow.  Real  Money  Makers.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  -  guaranteed.  Lowest  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
STERLING  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUAUTY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A _ SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
BARRED,  WHITE  and  BUFF  ROCKS, 
WHITE  and  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 
BL.\CK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS, 
WHITE,  BROWJ4,  BLACK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broiler.s.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience  who  know  liow  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  ami 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

^CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wb.  and  Sll.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wb.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 
.M iimrca.s,  50,  $8.2W;  100.  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
50,  $7:  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Heady  Febru¬ 
ary  20th.  Free  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

IJ  A  llatclieil  by  the  best  system  of 

1  lueubation,  from  high  class 

'  hreU-to-lay  stock.  Barred  aud 

Hair  liock.s.  It,., is,  Aiicoaas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c.  each;  White 
Wyaiidoltes,  23c.  cucli;  White,  Brown,  Bull' Leghorns,  15e.  each; 
Oniilcrs,  10c.  each.  I’ckin  Uncklings,  32c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
tUHianlPt'd  by  pitrcel  potil 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit-Makers  by  Nature 

Everywhere  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  go — there  the  Hillpot  reputation  for  profit-makers  i.s  boosted. 

Each  chick,  with  its  sterling  robust  vitality,  is  a  living  illustration  of  our 
quality  idea.  You’ll  find  them  busybodies  right  from  the  start— busy  growing- 
then  later,  busy  laying  and  paying. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

— all  from  pure-bred  parent  stock  of  carefully-selected  heavy-egg  producing 

strains.  ILLUSTRATED  1923  CATALOG 

and  price  list  free.  Send  at  once  for  them.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 
with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W^.  F,  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BUY  HUBERS 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABUE  CHICKS 


a 


1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  ns  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
g'ive  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  g’et  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


■  ■  ■  ■ 


■  IS  ■ 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

* 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 

l^n  Hi  ■  H  '■  V  ■  I 
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BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million  — 20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

We  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chick 
per  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours 
from  the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and 
place  your  orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and 
Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  F,  NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

PRICES  — White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C:  &  R.  (.’ 
Reds,  Anconas,  B.  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $1'J:  500,  $70.  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  &  Buff  Orning- 
tons,  Sheppards  331  egg  strain  Anconas,  White  Minorcas:  50,  $8.50:  100,  $16;  500,  .$75;  mixed,  50, 
$6 ;  100,  $11 ;  500,  $50.  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
insuring  strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 
ORDER  DIRECT  PROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Reference,  Geneva  Bank. 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND. 


MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY 

From  select,  pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  composed  of  mature  vigorous  females. 
1.  ^|~f  |f  .[V  ^  Well  housed  and  handled  to  Insure  HEALTHY,  HARDY  CHICKS.  WHITE, 
BRDWN  AND  BUFF  LEGHDRNS— 50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  BARRED 
WHITE  AND  BUFF  RDCKS,  RDSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  ANCONAS  AND  BLACK 
MINORCAS— 50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $75.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85. 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  $10  PER  100  STRAIGHT.  Postpaid.  Pull  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  Reference  is  Citizens’  Savings  Bank  and  you  can  order  with  perfect  safety  right  from 
thlsadNOW.  Catalog  Free.  MANKEL’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 
18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  The  parent  stock  is  carefully 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enables  me  to  produce  strong,  growthy  Chicks  which  will 
mean  PROFIT  to  my  customers.  PRICES:  WHITE,  BROWN  &  BUFF  LECHORNS,  50.  $7.;  100, 

$13.;  500,  $62.50.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  &  S.  C.  REDS  &  ANCONAS,  SO,  $S. ;  100,  $15.;  500,  $72.50. 

WHITE  &  BEEF  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  &  B.  BHNORCAS,  50,48.50;  100,  $16.-,  500,  $77.50. 

WHITE*  BBFF  ORPINGTONS  SIL.  L.  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $0.;  100,  $18.;  600,  $87.50.  I  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  I  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


H-  B.  TIPPIN.  Box  F,  FINDLAY.  OHIO 


Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


VARIETIES 


Barred  Rocks,  Bh 
White  Rocks  and 


•  50 

100 

300 

500 

1.000 

..$7 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

..$8 

$15 

$44 

$72 

$140 

.,$8.50 

$16 

$46 

$75 

$145 

Broilers. 

50,  $6; 

F-x 

O 

O 

•&9 

500,  $50. 

I’osl- 

paid.  Full  live  delivery  guaianteed.  Hatched  in  the  best  possible  manner  from  good,  vigorous, 
pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  No 
Catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and  save  time.  Reference,  Citizens’  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  You  take  no  chances.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  Upper  Sandusky,  Dhio. 

Only  18  hours  from  New  Y'ork  City. 


- GUARANTEED  RURAL  CHICKS 

EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES  in  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  PROVEN  LAYERS,  PURE¬ 
BRED  S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Laying  Brown  Leghorns.  Select  Anco¬ 
nas.  Heavy  Winter  Layers.  Result  of  constant  breeding  for  high  flock  averages. 
Buy  direct  from  large  modern  hatching  and  breeding  institution.  All  stock  scien- 
tiflcally  culled  and  approved  and  headed  by  large  vigorous  males.  New  LOW 
PRICES.  Sent  Postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  20  hours  from 
New  York  City.  Write  for  fine  1923  catalog.  Reference,  2  banks. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A,  R  No.  1,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


STURDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

from  the  largest  baby  chicks  center  in  the 
world.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  put 
all  our  effort  into  one  breed.  Write  to-day. 

SUBURBAN  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND.  MICH. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs.  8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 

MAPLE  ACEES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BROWN, 
i  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  50.  $7:  100,  $13;  500, 
$62.50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  0. 
&  K.  0.  REDS,  ANCONAS.  50.  $8;  100.  $151 
500,  $7’2.50.  WHITE  WYANDOT  TES,  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16:  .OCX).  $77.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  50.  $9,50;  100.  $18;  500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Hank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Ml.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

T'V’  I  B«kin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
•  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
^  ^  *  left.  Order  now  for  spring  dcliverv, 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Clyde.  N  Y. 


I 


For  Quick  Meals  Cooked  Perfecdy 
use  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burners 

WHERE  gas  is  not  available,  there  is  no  fuel  more  convenient, 
economical  and  satisfactory  for  cooking  purposes  than  oil — 
provided  you  own  an  oil  cook  stove  equipped  with  a  good  burner. 

Of  the  many  types  of  oil  burners  on  the  market,  the  short  chimney 
type  is  admittedly  far  superior.  First,  because  it  generates  a  clean, 
odorless,  blue  flame  of  intense  heat.  Second,  because  this  intense  heat 
conies  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooking  utensil,  not  ten  inches  from  it. 


READ  the 
Lorain  Burner 
GUARANTEE 


for  the 
RED  WHEEL 


In  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner, 
American  Stove  Company  firmly  believes 
it  has  developed  the  short  chimney  type 
to  its  highest  efficiency.  For  more  than 
ten  years  stoves  equipped  with  this  burner 
have  been  in  use  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  homes,  and  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  of  all  short  chim¬ 
ney  burners  because  of  the  intensity  of 
its  heat — because  it  is  easy  to  operate — 
because  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
construction — because  it  does  not  easily 
get  out  of  order — and,  because  it  is  durable. 
Read  the  Guarantee. 

The  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  has 
many  distinctive  features.  Its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube,  is  not  affected 

by  the  intense  heat. 


IF  GAS  is  available  you’ll 
find  no  cooking  appliance 
to  compare  with  Lorain- 
equipped  Gas  Ranges.  One 
easy  turn  of  the  Lorain  Red 
Wheel  gives  you  a  choice  of 
44  measured  and  controlled 
oven  heats  for  any  kind  of 
oven  cooking  or  baking. 

LORATN 

OVEN  HEAT  REGULATOA 


The  burner  is  constructed  to  prevent 
*‘boil-overs”  from  reaching  the  wick,  and 
thereby  causing  wick-sticking.  A  patented 
wick-stop,  that  is  always  in  adjustment, 
stops  the  wick  at  just  the  correct  height 
for  lighting  and  burning.  The  oil-cham¬ 
ber  is  constructed  to  prevent  wick-stick- 
ing,  and  to  make  re-wicking  easy.  Only 
Lorain  Wicks  are  used.  They  give  ex¬ 
tremely  long  life,  a  steady  flame,  and  sel¬ 
dom  require  trimming. 

Many  famous  makes  of  oil  cook  stoves 
now  use  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Burner 
as  standard  equipment.  These  stoves 
are  made  of  the  finest  materials,  and  in 
most  every  desired  si2;e,  style  and  color. 
Dealers  all  over  the  United  States  sell 
Lorrain  -  equipped  Oil  Stoves.  If  you 
cannot  locate  a  dealer  near  "by  please 
advise  us  by  post  card. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  Equipped  rvith  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 

LORAIN 


HIGH 


SPEED 


OIL  BURNER 


Because  the  short  chimney  oil  stove 
burner  produces  an  intense  flame 
which  strikes  directly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cooking  utensil,  the  heat  generated 
has,  in  the  past,  caused  the  early  de¬ 
struction  of  its  vital  part,  the  inner 
combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  the  inner  combustion 
tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  destrhctive  action  of  this 
intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Company  now 
gives  the  following  unconditional  guarantee 
with  each  Lorain  Oil  Burner. 

GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn  out  within  lo  years 
from  date  of  purchase,  replacement  will  be  made 
entirely  free  of  charge. 

IMPORTANT 

Every  oil  cook  stove  equipped  with  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Burner  has  one  interchangeable 
Giant  Chimney  which  makes  any  standard 
Lorain  Burner  a  Super-heating  Giant  Burner 
—an  entirely  new  principle  in  Oil  Cook  Stove 
Construction. 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook  Stoves 
are  now  equipped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

CLARK  JEWEL— 

George  M.  Clark  &.  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill* 
DANGLER— 

Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DIRECT  ACTION— 

National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

NEW  PROCESS— 

New  Process  Stove  Co. 

QUICK  MEAL— 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co. 
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“Where  Shall  I  Invest  My  Savings?” 


Lock  the  Door  Before  the  Horse  Is  Stolen — Bitter  Tears  Won  t  Bring  Him  Back 

By  GEORGE  T,  HUGHES 


IT  is  about  time  I  haji  another  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  the  readers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  about  the  money  they 
have  saved  and  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake  when  some  glib- 
tongued  salesman  comes  along  and  offers 
stock  in  a  chain  store,  a  finance  company  or 
an  oil  corporation.  And  the  picture  he  draws 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  sure  to  follow  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  particular  stock  so  often  hypno¬ 
tizes  the  unwary  and  then  the  money  is  gone 
forever.  It  is  too  late  then  to  write  to  the 
paper  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  nothing  can  be  done. 

So  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  lock 
the  barn  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.  In 
the  first  place  bear  in  mind  that  it  took  a 
long  time  to  save  the  money  you 
want  to  invest.  If  any  farmer 
ever  got  rich  quickly  by  farming 
the  case  has  never  been  called  to 
my  attention.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  countless  numbers  who 
got  poor  quickly  by  “investing” 
foolishly.  So  take  plenty  of  time 
before  entrusting  the  money  it 
took  you  so  long  to  accumulate  to 
someone  else  to  keep. 

Take  Plenty  of  Time 

And  above  all  do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  claim  that  if  you 
do  not  seize  the  particular  op¬ 
portunity  the  moment  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  it  will  be  gone  for¬ 
ever.  That  is  always  a  lie.  The 
only  thing  that  will  be  gone  for¬ 
ever  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
lose  in  that  particular  way.  It  is 
a  favorite  device  of  swindlers  to 
tell  their  prosrective  victims  that 
the  price  of  the  rubbish  they  are 
selling  is  to  be  advanced  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  That  is  an  infallible  in¬ 
dication  of  fraud.  No  good  investment  op¬ 
portunity  passes  in  a  day,  or  a  week  or  a 
month. 

Second,  leave  all  new  enterprises  alone. 
Even  though  founded  in  perfect  good  faith 
by  honorable  and  responsible  men,  the 
chances  on  the  average  are  all  against  -suc¬ 
cess.  More  business  men  fail  than  farmers 
and  all  new  enterprises  are  essentially  specu¬ 
lative.  When  you  are  going  to  invest  you 
want  something  that  is  seasoned.  That  is 
something  which  has  proved  itself  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  records  of  which  are 
easily  accessible  to  the  average  intelligent 
man. 

The  swindlers  will  tell  you  how  much 
money  you  could  have  made  if  you  had  in¬ 
vested  in  Henry  Ford’s  enterprises  when  he 
was  an  unknown  and  struggling  inventor  or 
how  much  money  you  could  have  made  if  you 
had  put  your  savings  into  Graham  Bell’s  first 
telephone.  That  is  all  true,  but  for  every 
Henry  Ford  and  every  Graham  Bell  there 
are  a  thousand  others  who  lose  every  cent 
they  put  in  these  new  ventures.  It  is  a 
gamble  you  cannot  afford  to  take.  Leave 
that  to  the  man  who  doesn’t  care  whether 
or  not  he, loses. 

An  Exception  to  the  Rule 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  rule 
about  new  enterprises.  If  a  company  is  be¬ 
ing  formed  in  your  own  locality  to  engage 
in  some  business,  the  chances  for  success  in 
which  you  are  capable  of  estimating,  that  is 
an  entirely  different  situation,  but  it  must  be 
a  local  enterprise,  one  you  can  actually  see  and 
one  the  progress  of  which  you  can  constantly 
watch.  Do  not  buy  stock  in  some  company 
the  operations  of  which  are  conducted  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  away,  siniply 
because  some  prominent  people  in  the  neigh¬ 


borhood  have  done  the  same  thing.  Because 
the  leading  lawyer  in  the  adjoining  county 
seat  has  invested  his  money,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  do  the  same.  Perhaps 
he  can  better  afford  to  lose  than  you  can.  It 
is  another  favorite  device  of  stock  salesmen 
to  give  a  list  of  people  in  the  neighborhood 
who  have  succumbed  to  their  wiles.  It  won’t 
do  you  any  good  to  have  them  lose  their 
money. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  stock  which  are 
peculiarly  dangerous  and  first  among  all 
these  is  the  oil  stock.  Now.  whatever  you  do 
do  not  buy  any  oil  stock  of  any  kind  at  any 
time  anywhere.  There  is  no  more  uncertain 


business  on  earth  than  oil  production,  not 
even  agriculture.  There  are  good  oil  com¬ 
panies  whose  stock  has  a  ready  market,  but 
not  even  they  are  suitable  investments  for 
a  farmer. 

Don’t  Send  Good  Money  after  Bad 

And  if  you  have  been  so.  unfortunate  as 
to  put  your  money  into  one  of  these  fake  oil 
promotions,  don’t  send  any  more  good  money 
after  bad.  In  the  general  course  of  events 
the  unhappy  “investor”  who  has  put  his  sav¬ 
ings  into  one  of  these  oil  fakes  gets  a  let¬ 
ter  saying  the  company  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  but  that  the  investment 
can  be  saved  and  the  “assets”  conserved  by 
exchanging  your  stock  for  stock  of  some 
other  concern  which  is  going  to  take  over  the 
defunct..  The  only  thing  necessary  is  a  small 
additional  subscription.  Stop  right  there. 
It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  how  often 
you  exchange  one  oil  stock  of  this  class  for 
another.  One  is  worth  about  as  much  as  the 
other,  but  money  is  worth  saving.  So  just 
because  you  have  lost  once  do  not  lose  twice. 

And  do  not  buy  something  you  cannot  sell. 
Nobody  wants  a  perpetual  investment.  Some 
day  you  may  want  to  realize.  You  may  need 
money  either  for  the  farm  or  for  some  un¬ 
expected  emergency  in  the  home,  so  you  want 
an  investment  which  you  can  turn  into  cash 
or  at  least  one  on  which  you  can  borrow. 
And  the  best  way  to  find  out  about  that  is 
before  you  buy  any  security  to  go  to  your 
local  bank  and  ask  the  president  how  much 
money  he  will  loan  you  on  that  security  if 
you  buy  it.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  loan  on 
it  you  should  not  be  willing  to  purchase  it. 
For  a  banker  won’t  loan  money  on  a  stock 
or  a  bond  which  he  cannot  sell  in  case  the 
loan  is  not  paid. 

The  local  banker  is  your  be.st  advisei-  in 


matters  of  this  kind.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you.  And  when  the  stock  salesmen  tell  you 
that  they  do  not  want  this  particular  stock  to 
be  monopolized  by  bankers  and  Wall  Street 
shut  your  ears.  It  is  all  bunk.  They  do  not 
want  it  to  be  monopolized  by  the  bankers  and 
wealthy  men  because  they  know  they  cannot 
sell  it  to  bankers  and  wealthy  men.  When  a 
man  becomes  possessed  of  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  doesn’t  go  into  the  stock  selling 
business.  A  theological  seminary  is  the 
place  for  him. 

Finally  do  not  expect  top  large  a  return. 
You  cannot  get  something  for  nothing  in  this 
world  and  it  is  almost  always  true  that  the 
higher  the  return  the  greater  the  risk.  Just 
now  you  can  get  from  51/2  to  6 
per  cent  in  sound  investments  and 
if  you  confine  yourself  to  that 
grade  of  security  you  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  ten  years  hence  than  if 
you  take  chances  on  something 
that  appears  to  give  a  higher  in¬ 
come. 

Now  don’t  hesitate  to  write  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  if  5''Ou 
want  information.  Very  often 
when  a  security  about  which  you 
ask  is  one  of  local  distribution 
only,  we  cannot  give  any  specific 
advice,  but  we  can  and  will  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  try  and 
select  safe  and  conservative  se¬ 
curities  for  the  savings  of  our 
readers. 

Some  Typical  Inquiries 

Financial  Department: — Two  years 
ago  I  purchased  some  stock  in  the  Cru¬ 
sader  Film  Corporation,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Could  you 
inform  me  if  this  company  is  reliable 
and  if  the  stock  is  worth  hanging  on 
to?  I  have  never  received  any  intei’est. 
The  agent  says  that  he  will  sell  my 
stock  for  me,  but  insists  that  it  will  be  paying  big 
in  a  yery  short  time. — E.  P.,  New  York. 

Stock  of  this  kind  is  speculative  in  the 
highest  degree  and  in  no  way  suitable  for  in¬ 
vestment.  Unless  you  can  afford  to  assume 
the  risk  involved  in  the  moving-picture  busi¬ 
ness,  which  even  with  the  best  of  companies 
is  very  high,  we  think  you  ought  tto  dispose 
of  the  stock  if  you  can. 

Buy  Something  that  has  a  Market 

Financial  Department: — The  Home  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  selling  a  new 
issue  7  per  cent  sinking  fund  preferred  stock  at  $25 
a  share.  Are  they  good  and  safe  investment,  to  turn 
called  Victory  Loan  bends  into,  or  would  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.  R.  selling  at  47  be  safer?  Also  kindly  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  the  Eugene  Christian  Vitamin 
Food  Company  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  and  the  Parry  Oil  Company  stock  of  Texas 
at  $i.50  per  share. — G.  K.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Probably  the  Pennsylvania  stock  is  the 
best  of  the  investments  you  name,  but  even 
that  is  not  suitable  as  a  substitute  for  a  Vic¬ 
tory  loan.  Certainly  our  earnest  advice  is 
to  avoid  all  oil  stocks.  At  the  best  they  are 
gambles  and  at  the  worst  plain  swindles. 
Also  it  is  impossible  to  appraise  preferred 
stock  of  a  correspondence  school  or  a  food 
company  without  an  analysis  of  earnings  over 
a  period  of  years  which  are  not  available  to 
us.  It  is  our  opinion  that  your  best  course 
would  be  to  reinvest  in  another  Government 
bond.  Assuming  you  will  not  take  this  ad¬ 
vice  because  it  is  too  conservative,  we  can 
recommend  as  a  sound  investment  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company,  which  sells  about  107%,  pays  $7  a 
year  in  dividends  and  so  yields  about  6.4  per 
cent.  There  is  a  good  market  for  this  stock, 
so  that  if  at  any  time  you  need  to  use  your 
money  you  can  always  get  it.  Except  for  the 
Pernsylvania  issue  that  is  ^true  of  none  of 
the  .sLoU.s  you  speak  of. 


Look  Out  For  the  Sharks  ! 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  a  pathetic  story  of  an  aged  couple 
who  invested  and  lost  $35,000  in  worthless  stocks.  It  was  every 
cent  they  had  in  the  world  and  all  of  their  lifetime  savings.  Their 
money  was  fooled  away  from  them  by  the  glittering  promises  of  an 
unscrupulous  broker  who  promised  to  make  them  millionaires.  The 
man  is  seventy  years  old  and  blind,  and  to-day  he  and  his  wife  are 
penniless,  and  were  it  not  for  charity,  they  would  be  hungry. 

It  is  because  the  world  is  full  of  sharks  absolutely  without  mercy, 
and  full  of  people  who  believe  that  they  can  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  that  we  are  constantly  printing  articles  like  the  one  by  Mr. 
Hughes  on  this  page.  We  are  trying  to  warn  our  people  to  keep 
hold  of  their  money  and  never  make  an  investment  without  the  advice 
of  a  competent  lawyer  or  bapker,  and  without  being  absolutely  sure 
that  their  lifetime  savings  are  being  put  where  they  will  be  secure. 
In  almost  every  neighborhood  there  is  somebody  who  tried  to  get  rich 
too  quickly  and  is  now  filled  with  hopeless  and  bitter  regret. 

Read  Mr.  Hughes’  common  sense  article  and  remember  it.  He  is 
the  best  .financial  expert  that  we  can  hire  and  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Following  his  advice  may  save  you  a  thousand  times 
the  cost  of  this  paper. — The  Editors. 
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The  Farm  Boy  and  His  School 

“I  Will  Study  and  Get  Ready  and  Maybe  My  Chance  Will  Come.” — Lincoln 


1 

i 
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Boys,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
some  day  you  will  have  to  make 
your  own  living?  When  that  time 
comes  you  will  want  to  “make 
good”  won’t  you?  Every  boy  does.  You 
will  want  to  make  a  good  income  and 
get  the  most  out  of  life  for  yourself  and 
others.  In  making  good,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  decide  is  “what  will  I  do.” 
The  kind  of  work  which  you  pick 
out  will  make  a  big  difference  in 
your  chances  for  success.  We  are 
not  all  fitted  to  do  the  same  things. 
Choosing  your  occupation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  that 
you  will  ever  make.  Mistakes  cost 
money  and  are  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  Think  it  over  pretty  care¬ 
fully  and  make  sure  that  you  don’t 
make  a  mistake  in  picking  out  your 
kind  of  work. 


A  Boy’s  Most  Valuable  Help 

Schools  furnish  one  of  the  most 
valuable  helps  that  boys  have  in 
choosing  and  preparing  for  a  voca¬ 
tion.  Different  kinds  of  schools  get 
boys  ready  for  different  kinds  of  oc¬ 
cupations.  Some  schools  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  training  that  prepare  for  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  and  colleges,  and  for 
occupations  later  on.  Some  boys 
make  up  their  minds  much  earlier  than 
others  as  to  what  they  want  to  do. 


By  A.  K.  GETMAN 

experience  is  valuable  training  for  any  occu¬ 
pation,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  farming. 
Boys  born  in  towms  and  cities  have  hard  work 
to  get  the  skill  in  doing  farm  work  that  farm 
boys  already  possess. 

George  Washington  said:  “Agriculture  is 
the  most  healthful,  most  useful  and  the  most 


This  boy  is  learning  to  identify  a  good  laying  hen  in  trap  nest 
studies  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Many  noble  employment  of  man.”  Just  now,  to  be 


sure,  the  returns  which  farmers  get  for  their 
labors  are  somewhat  low,  but  in  a  business 
so  essential  to  the  nation’s  welfare,  conditions 
will  undoubtedly  be  better. 

Factors  to  Be  Considei’ed 


other  boys  are  undecided  until  they  are 
young  men. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  stay  in 
school  nearest  home,  until  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  what  occupation  you  will 
choose.  It  would  be  fine  if  every  boy  could 
be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  We  have  had  “hard  times”  before  and  then 
course,  but  at  the  present  time  many  boys  came  better  times.  Here  are  some  of  the 

do  not  finish  the  high  school,  in  fact,  thou-  things  that  we  all  ought  to  think  about 

sands  of  boys  never  enter  high  school  at  all.  when  considering  farming  as  an  occupation: 

Here  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  boys  ought 
to  consider  in  deciding  on 
an  occupation:  What  vo¬ 
cation  interests  me;  will 
aiy  past  experience  help 
me  to  succeed  in  this  vo¬ 
cation;  does  this  vocation 
furnish  continuous  em¬ 
ployment;  are  there  good 
chances  for  promotion ; 
what  pleasures  can  I  have 
when  not  actually  work¬ 
ing;  what  kind  of  home 
life  does  this  vocation  af¬ 
ford;  rs  it  a  healthful  vo¬ 
cation;  what  do  my  par- 
,  cuts  and  friends  think  of 
it;  how  can  I  get  started 
m  this  vocation;  what  are 
the  chances  for  making  a 
good  income;  will  it  pro¬ 
vide  employment  after 
middle  life? 

The  far  m  boy  in^jioos- 
mg  a  life)  work  sh^j^B  not 
forget  that  whil^^^^rm 


A  farmer  needs  to  be  a  good  mechanic.  These  students  are  learning  the  skillful  use  of  tools 
in  the  farm  shop  in  the  Agricultural  department  of  the  high  school  at  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Successful  farming  furnishes  continuous 
employment;  provides  a  good  living;  affords 
an  ideal  home;  gives  healthful  employment; 
combines  the  use  of  capital  and  labor ; 
enables  a  man  to  work  for  himself  and  not 
a  boss;  enables  farmer  and  son  to  work  in 
partnership;  affords  good  opportunities  for 
the  young  man  to  work  gradually  into  a  sub¬ 
stantial  business. 

To  be  successful,  one  must  ac¬ 
complish  what  he  sets  out  to  attain, 
assuming  of  course  that  his  aim  is 
worth  while.  A  boy  may  aim  high 
or  low.  To  make  good,  one  must 
have  a  “goal.”  Many  people  fail 
because  they  do  not  have  a  goal. 
Others  fail  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  reach  the  goal  that  they  have 
set  for  themselves. 

We  Must  First  Choose  a  Goal 

Every  boy  can  succeed  if  he  will 
first  make  up  his  mind  what  his 
“goal”  is  and  then  make  use  of  the 
resources  at  his  command  in  reach¬ 
ing  his  goal.  To  be  a  doctor,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  ministry,  to  be  a 
teacher,  to  be  an  auto  mechanic,  to 
be  a  dairy  or  a  fruit  farmer  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  goals.  Education  fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  valuable  resources  at 
your  command  in  reaching  your  goal. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  Benjamin 
Franklin  walked  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
a  poor  friendless  boy.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  rich  and  tw'enty  years  later  he  was  in¬ 
ternationally  famous.  What  was  the  secret 
of  his  success?  He  tells  us  one  of  his  secrets 
in  his  words  “An  investment  in  education 
pay  the  best  interest.”  Education  pays. 
Training  helps  one  profit  by  the  mistakes  and 
successes  of  others.  A  boy  in  preparing  for 
an  occupation  is  not  training  for  a  day  only, 
but  for  a  lifetime. 

A  boy  who  is  planning 
to  take  up  farming  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  his  prep¬ 
aration.  In  farming,  an 
education  is  much  more  es¬ 
sential  now  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Not 
all  farmers  with  an  ed¬ 
ucation  succeed,  but  the 
chances  of  making  good 
are  much  greater  for  the 
young  man  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  a  life 
work.  The  study  of  agri¬ 
culture  enables  a  young 
man  to  profit  by  what  the 
experiment  stations  and 
the  successful  farmers 
have  discovered,  and  what 
good  farmers  have  found 
to  be  a  good  practice.  An 
education  prevents  many 
costly  mistakes.  It  helps 
one  to  plan  the  work,  and 
to  work  the  plan.  Men 
may  regret  doing  all  kinds 
ntimied  on  page  295) 
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System  of  Dairy  Recording  Needed 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  things  that 
the  war  did  to  the  dairy  business  was 
the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cow  testing  associations.  Some  of 
them  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
full  quota  of  dairies  and  all  found  it  hard  to 
keep  a  good  cow  tester  on  the  job  for  any 
length  of  time.  Nevertheless,  the  interest 
was  continually  growing  and  on  this  in¬ 
terest  it  would  have  been  possible  in  time  to 
have  increased  the  pay  for  the  cow  tester, 
so  that  better  men  could  have  been  secured. 
But  the  war  came  and  many  of  the  testers 
enlisted,  most  of  the  associations  disbanded, 
and  have  never  been  reorganized. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  this  work 
was  needed  as  badly  as  at  the  present. 
When  times  were  fairly  good,  farmers  could 
manage  to  get  along  by  having  their  good 
operations  support  their  poor  ones,  and 
their  good  cows  carry  the  boarders,  and 
still  leave  a  profit ;  but  when  things  are  bad, 
the  poor  cows,  of  course,  make  them  worse. 

The  cow-testing  association  enabled  a 
man  to  put  his  dairy  on  a  business  basis. 
No  other  business  in  the  world,  except  farm¬ 
ing,  could  long  endure  without  a  system  of 
accurate  records  that  show  where  the  profits 
and  losses  are.  Cow  testing  brings  out  the 
relation  between  what  the  cow  eats  and  what 
she  returns  in  milk.  It  determines  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  the  milk,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  results  is  that  it  checks  the 
weights  and  butterfat  tests  of  the  milk 
dealer.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  members 
of  cow-testing  associations  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  milk  weights  and  butterfat 
tests  given  by  the  buyer. 

But  the  old  cow  testing  association  was  in 
some  ways  awkward  and  difficult  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  ail'd  maintenance.  It  took  too 
much  energy  to  keep  it  going.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  somebody 
to  come  forward  with  a  simplified  plan, 
whereby  dairymen  could  get  a  practical  check 
an  their  dairies  without  quite  so  much  bother 


and  energy  as  is  required  in  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations,  Perhaps  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  dairymen  through  their  organization, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  to  form,  at  very  little  expense,  a 
great  dairy  improvement  association,  to 
which  all  its  members  could  belong,  working 
on  a  simple  plan  and  at  little  cost,  to  help 
farmers  test  their  cow’s  and  keep  simple 
records  of  results  of  the  whole  dairy  and  of 
the  individual  animals. 


Taxes  and  the  School  Bill 

NO  class  of  people  in  the  world  have  more 
reason  that  farmers  to  know  that  there  is 
nothing  surer  in  the  world  than  death  and 
the  taxes.  Those  who  live  on  the  land  have 
always  paid  more  than  their  share  of  taxes. 
Land  and  buildings  are  tangible  property. 
They  never  escape  the  eye  of  the  assessor. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  injustice  of  too  large 
taxes,  the  American  farmer  has  always  been 
the  first  to  vote  taxes  when  he  saw  the  real 
need,  and  when  he  was  sure  he  got  value  re¬ 
ceived.  His  willingness  to  pay  school  taxes 
proves  this  point.  School  taxes  in  America 
have  always  been  large,  compared  with  those 
in  other  countries,  because  from  the  date 
when  the  first  settlers  landed  to  the  present 
day,  the  American  farmer  has  looked  upon 
money  properly  spent  for  education  as  an 
investment  and  not  as  an  expense — an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future  of  America. 

Because  the  farmer  is  particularly  hard 
pressed  at  this  time  with  heavy  taxes  and 
other  expenses,  considerable  propoganda  has 
been  circulated,  causing  him  to  believe  that 
if  the  School  Bill  now  in  the  legislature, 
which  contains  the  suggestions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one,  is  passed,  it  will  mean 
heavy  additional  taxes  for  him.  What  are 
the  real  facts? 

The  bill  provides  for  two  general  financial 
changes.  The  first  is  equalization  of  the  tax 
rate,  and  the  second  is  more  State  aid  for 
rural  schools.  The  present  unit  of  taxation, 
the  district,  is  so  small  and  the  valuation  and 
wealth  so  great  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
find  districts  that  have  a  true  tax  rate  that 
is  many  times  as  great  as  the  rate  in  other 
districts  in  the  same  coipmunity.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  are  general  throughout  the  State. 
Their  cause  is  the  great  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  property  that  different  districts 
have  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  To 
meet  this  situation  it  is  provided  in  the  bill 
that  the  unit  of  taxation  be  changed  from  the 
district  to  the  community  so  that  the  poor 
and  wealthy  districts  will  pool  their  re¬ 
sources  in  their  efforts  to  provide  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  schooling. 

This  change  will  not  mean  that  any  more 
money  will  need  to  be  raised  than  there  is  at 
present  for  the  schools.  But  it  will  mean  that 
some  farm  people  who  have  been  paying  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  for  their  schools  will  pay 
less,  and  that  some  others  who  have  not  been 
paying  their  share  will  have  their  rate 
slightly  increased.  However,  even  these  will 
not  pay  much  more  taxes  because  of  the 
features  of  State  aid  for  country  schools 
which  we  explain  below.  There  will  be  those, 
of  course,  who  are  now  paying  very  little  for 
maintaining  the  country  schools  who '  will 
object  to  the  equalization,  but  we  are  sure 
enough  of  the  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
among  farm  people  to  believe  that  very  few 
of  these  will  raise  any  objection  to  a  move 
that  is  absolutely  just  and  fair. 

The  changing  of  the  tax  unit  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  community  does  not  mean  consoli¬ 
dation,  nor  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  districts.  They  will  remain  as  they 
are  now  and  can  only  be  changed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  rural  people  who  live  in 
the  district  affected. 

The  other  financial  change  proposed  in  the 
bill  is  a  larger  feature  of  State  aid.  The 
present  system  of  distribution  of  State  money 


for  school  purposes  is  such  that  the  rural 
districts,  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
costs  more  to  maintain  the  same  grade  of 
school  in  the  open  country  that  it  does  in  the 
centers  of  population.  The  farmer  should 
not  be  penalized  because  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  carry  on  his  business  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  To  meet  this  condition,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a.  State  fund  to  help  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  raising  of  this  State  fund, 
which  would  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rural  schools.  New  York  City  and  other 
centers  of  population,  which  would  receive 
no  benefit  from  .’t,  would  pay  at  least  85  per 
cent. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the  cities 
were  trying  to  put  this  bill  over  on  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Some  of  the  city  legislators  have  stated 
that  the  success  of  the  city  depends  upon  a 
well-educated  countryside  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  favor  a  bill  which  would 
help  the  rural  schools,  even  though  the  cities 
had  to  pay  for  most  of  it.  But  we  certainly 
fail  to  see  any  argument  that  the  cities  were 
trying  to  impose  this  bill  upon  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  when  in  the  first  place  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  bill  were  made  by  a  committee 
the  majority  of  whom  were  farmer  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  when,  in  the  second  place, 
the  cities  would  have  to  pay  85  per  cent  of 
the  tax  for  the  State  aid  to  the  rural  districts. 


Treating  Seed  Pays  Dividends 

OME  years  ago  when  the  thought  was  new 
about  treating  farm  seeds  before  plant¬ 
ing  to  prevent  disease,  we  urged  a  neighbor 
to  treat  his  seed  wheat  with  formalin  to  pre¬ 
vent  smut.  Like  most  of  us  with  anything 
new,  the  farmer  hesitated  because  he  did  not 
understand  just  how  to  go  at  it,  so  we  volun¬ 
teered  to  help. 

For  days  after  that  seed  was  treated  and 
in  the  ground,  we  did  a  lot  of  worrying  and 
lost  some  sleep  for  fear  that  the  medicine 
had  been  too  much  for  it,  and  that  it  would 
never  come  up,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  it  was 
w'ith  a  good  deal  of  thankfulness  of  spirit 
that  we  watched  that  seed  come  through  the 
ground  with  a  good  stand.  It  eventually 
grew  into  a  fine  crop  and  was  so  clean  of 
smut  in  a  neighborhood  infested  with  it,  that 
the  farmer  finally  sold  nearly  all  of  it  in  the 
form  of  seed,  considerably  above  the  market 
price.  Since  that  time,  most  of  us  have  come 
to  realize  that  a  little  labor  and  attention 
given  to  the  seed  before  it  goes  into  the 
ground  may  mean  a  considerable  difference 
in  exra  yield  at  harvest  time. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  oat  seeding 
and  not  long  to  potato  planting  time.  The 
process  of  treating  these  seeds  is  very  simple 
and  returns  often  make  the  small  effort  re¬ 
quired  the  most  profitable  work  of  the  whole 
.  season.  Your  county  agent  or  college  of 
agriculture  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  the 
few  simple  directions. 


What  Shall  We  Do  For  Blacksmiths  ? 

HERE  is  a  bill  in  the  New  York  legisla¬ 
ture  which  would,  if  passed,  require  a 
blacksmith  to  have  a  three  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  to  pass  and  examination  for  license 
before  he  could  practice  his  trade.  This  bill 
might  do  some  good  in  providing  better 
blacksmiths,  but  we  fear  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  number 
of  which  there  are  not  nearly  enough  now. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  need  of  garage  service,  has 
taken  the  services  of  hundreds  of  men  of 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  inclination,  who 
might  have  become  blacksmiths.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  need  for  the  blacksmith  is  just  about  as 
great  as  ever,  yet  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  for  farmers  to  get  good 
blacksmithing  service  reasonable  prices. 
A  farm  shop  and  a  is  one,  way  of 

partially  meeting  the  ^Hkem.  ' 
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Are  Hog  Producers  Overdoing  It? 

All  Si^ns  Point  to  a  New  High  Record  of  Production  During  1923 


A  RE  hog  producers  overdoing  r  Are 
they  exceeding  the  limits  of  safety 
in  expanding  the  hog  industry?  Is 
1  ^  fho  period  in  the  last  two  years,  in 

which  it  has  been  highly  profitable  to  con¬ 
vert  corn  and  other  feeds  into  pork,  to  be 
succeeded  by  one  in  which  the  conversion 
process  will  show  a  loss? 

To  form  an  intelligent  answer  to  these 
questions  we  need  to  consider: 

The  rate  of  increase  of  hog  production; 
the  trend  of  demand,  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  export,  for  pork  and  laid ;  . 

the  outlook  for  feed  costs. 


sale  of  surplus  brood  sows  would  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  supply  of  hog  product.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  pork  and  lard  will  increase  more 
than  10  per  cent. 

If  the  increase  in  hog  production  takes 
place  as  indicated,  what  are  the  prospects 
that  the  demand  will  expand  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it  without  causing  unremunerative 
prices?  A  five-year  average  shows  that  18 
per  cent  of  our  pork,  including  lard,  has 


High  Poii^t  ill  1922 

Pork  production  in  1922  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Such  is  the  showing 
made  by  the  annual  estimates  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  take  into  ac¬ 
count  both  slaughter  under  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  in  the  principal 
packing  houses  and  the  unin¬ 
spected  local  and  farm  slaughter. 

Average  weights  per  head  which 
vary  in  different  years,  also  are 
given  consideration.  '  ■' 

The  total  output  of  pork  and 
lard  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according 
to  the  Department’s  estimates,  was  as  follows : 

1992 .  11,492,000,000  pounds 

1921 .  10,570,000,000 

1920 .  10,215,000,000  “ 

1919 . ....11,022,000,000  “ 

1918 .  10,869,000,000  “ 

All  signs  point  to  a  new  high  record  in 
production  during  1923.  For  example,  the 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  has  been  running  about 
38  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1922.  This  comparison  alone  is  not  entirely 
dependable,  however,  since  slaughter  was 
relatively  lighter  in  the  early  months  of  1922 
than  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  results  of  several  surveys  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  also  point  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  1923.  The  number  of 
litters  produced  in  the  fall  of  1922  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  18.6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1921,  and  an  average  of  6.1  pigs  per  litter 
were  raised  compared  with  6  pigs  a  year 
previous.  The  number  of  hogs  reported  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1923,  was  9.7  per  cent 
larger  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  And, 
finally,  it  was  estimated  several  months  ago, 
that  the  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred, 
for  spring  farrow  was  13  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  logical  to  look  for 
an  increase  of  12  to  15  per 
cent  over  1922  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  available  for 
slaughter  in  1923. 


Farmers  Want  Market  Facts 

ONE  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  Agriculturist  is  to 
help  our  people  find  better  markets  for  their  products.  It  is 
easier  for  most  farmers  to  produce  better  than  they  can  sell.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  we  believe  that  we  can  render  no  more  valuable 
service  than  to  obtain  and  publish  these  absolutely  reliable  fact- 
packed  articles  like  the  one  on  this  page  which  is  readable,  interest¬ 
ing  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  accurate  and  complete  statement  of 
the  hog  market  situation. 

What  farmers  need  is  not  advice,  hut  facts.  Given  the  facts,  they 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions.  No  producer  of  hogs  on  a  large  or 
small  scale  can  help  drawing  conclusions  from  the  facts  in  this  article, 
which  may  save  him  a  lot  of  money. — The  Editors. 


been  exported  and  82  per  cent  consumed  at 
home,  illustrating  the  relative  importance 
of  demand  from  the  two  sources. 

,  Domestic  Consumption  in  1922  Broke  Record 

Domestic  consumption  of  pork  and  lard, 
including  federally  inspected,  local  and  farm 
slaughter,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ran  as  follows 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years : 


1922 . 

.  9,847,000,000 

pounds 

1921 . 

.  9,071,000,000 

ii 

1920 . . 

.  8,740,000,000 

U 

1919 . 

.  8,546,000,000 

U 

1918 . 

.  8,407,000,000 

tc 

In  1922,  domestic  consumption  reached  the 
highest  point  on  record  and  was  8.5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1921  which,  in  turn,  was 
practically  the  largest  ever  known.  Can  it 
be  increased  an  additional  10  or  possibly  15 
per  cent  in  1923? 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  variation  in 
domestic  consumption  from  year  to  year 
takes  place  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  it  is 
generally  believed  that  farmers  feed  them¬ 
selves  first  and  sell  what  they  have  left.  The 
statistics  seem  to  bear  out  that  idea.  For 
example,  the  uninspected  local  and  farm 
slaughter,  in  which  the  latter  is  about  8 
times  as  important  as  the  former,  has  in¬ 
creased  only  around  5  per  cent  in  the  last 


Factors  that  May  Help 

Various  modifications 
may  occur  in  the  actual 
working  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Bad  weather  in  the 
farrowing  season  may  cut 
down  the  spring  pig  crop. 
A  cholera  epidemic  may 
reduce  the  number  grown 
out.  Lower  prices  as  com¬ 
pared  with  corn  may  di¬ 
minish  the  amount  of 
pork  produced  by  stimu¬ 
lating  early  selling  at 
lighter  weights.  This  is 
especially  likely  to  occur. 
On  the  other  hand,  if 
growers  should  start  to 
curtail  production,>  the 


fifteen  years,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rural  population.  Domestic 
consumption  of  pork  and  lard  slaughtered 
under  federal  inspection,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  increased  nearly  30  per  cent  in  those 
fifteen  years,  which  is  in  fairly  close  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  in  urban  population. 

If  our  analysis  on  this  point  is  correct, 
two  important  conclusions  follow : 

1.  The  prospective  increase  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  in  hog  production  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  will  mostly  be  sent  to  the 
chief  markets  and  the  product 
must  be  consumed  mostly  in  the 
towns  and  cities  so  far  as  it  is 
used  in  this  country.  That  means 
an  increase  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
in  the  quantity  going  into  these 
channels. 

2.  The  domestic  demand  for 
the  pork  and  lard  from  hogs 
reaching  the  main  market  cen¬ 
ters,  varies  from  year  to  year 
largely  with  city  buying  power. 

If -the  present  era  of  business 
and  industrial  expansion  con¬ 
tinues  through  most  of  this  year 
and  perhaps  into  next  year,  as 
■  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it 
will  do,  the  buying  power  of  city 
consumers  should  be  higher  on  the  average 
than  in  1922.  It  is  possible  to  see  how  city 
consumption  might  expand  enough  to  absorb 
the  prospective  increase  in  pork  production. 

Of  course,  the  public  may  have  been  eat¬ 
ing  its  fill  of  pork  in  1922.  Perhaps  more 
would  not  be  cared  for  even  if  the  ability  to 
purchase  it  existed.  Then  there  is  the  in¬ 
creased  output  of  beef,  lamb,  poultry,  and 
even  eggs  and  cheese,  all  of  which,  compete 
more  or  less  with  pork.  It  looks  like  a  large 
order  and  we  may  need  an  “Eat  more  every¬ 
thing”  advertising  campaign. 

Southern  States  Offer  Grood  Market 

Besides  the  demand  in  towns  and  cities, 
the  Southern  States  are  big  buyers  of  hog 
products  from  the  principal  packing  centers. 
High  prices  for  cotton  give  assurance  that 
this  section  will  buy  more  freely  than  in 
1922.  At  the  same  time,  the  reduction  in  the 
output  of  cottonseed  oil  as  a  result  of  two 
light  cotton  crops  has  made  the  lard  situa¬ 
tion  exceptionally  strong  in  spite  of  enor¬ 
mous  production  in  the  last  five  months. 

Looking  ahead  in  the  export  trade  in  hog 
products  is  like  trying  to  peer  through  the 
proverbial  darkness  of  the  inside  of  a  cow. 
In  1922  exports  were  slightly  smaller  than 
in  1921  but  the  loss  was  less  than  10  per  cent 
and  the  yearly  total  was  50  per  cent  above 

the  average  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the 
war. 


Our  Best  Market  Crippled 

Germany,  our  chief  cus¬ 
tomer  for  lard,  is  crippled 
by  the  French  occupation 
of  her  chief  industrial 
region.  German  marks 
are,  so  debased  in  value 
that  they  are  handled  in 
carload  lots.  Other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  are  handi¬ 
capped  either  by  industrial 
depression  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  by  near  worthless 
currencies.  Besides  such 
matters,  Europe  owes  us 
much  money  and  must  sell 
us  goods  rather  than  buy, 
in  order  to  pay  her  debts. 
Finally,  the  sale  of  Euro¬ 
pean  securities  in  this 
{Continued  on  page  292) 
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METCALF’S  QUAUH  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Medium . $16.00 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine) .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 


Timothy 

Metcalf’s  Reclcaned. 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 

.  .  .  $4.00 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 


Alfalfa 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified .  30.00 

Domestic  Grown 

A  Bushel 

AlSlKe  of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $13.00 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 


Sweet  Clover 

Metcalfs  Recleaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified .  $9.50 

All  Bags  Free.  Freight  prepaid 


Timothy  &  Alsike  Mixed  of’iFLbs®* 

Metcalfs  Recleaned .  $4.50 

20%  Alsike 

Miscellaneous  PerLb. 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 26 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 21 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass . 35 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 28 

Sudan  Grass .  25 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 20 

on  200-lb.  shipments,  or  over. 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-2165  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  nursery 
growers  in  New  York  State.  For  39  years  we 
have  been  in  business  here  in  Dansville  and 
today  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees 
than  ever  before  because  we  are  constantly 
studying  to  improve  our  methods. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and 
we  have  this  Spring  issued  a  novel  Catalog  that  tells  the 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write 
for  your  free  copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for 
us  to  handle  personally. 

Send  today  for  Free  Catalog 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  63  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
We  re  responsible;  look  up  otir  rating  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Post  Your 
Farm 

and  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on 
linen  lined  board  trespass 
notices  that  comply  in  all 
respects  to  the  new  law 
of  New  York  State.  We 
unreservedly  advise  land 
owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices 
and  will  send  one  dozen 
to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  Larger  quantities 
at  same  rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

are  SUPERIOR  because 

1 .  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farrh  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  show  the  disease  free¬ 
dom  and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

Write  for  Descriptionsy  Records  and  Prices 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Victory  Plants 

5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  and  100  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$.3.50.  25  choice  Gladoli  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Spirea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
over  5  Spirea  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1.000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  CoMord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
Allegan,  Mich. _ 


BINDER  Twine 

« i._  w 'Tircik 


Samples  Free 


CAR  LOTS,  Per  Lb. 

Small  lots  a  shade  higher. 
Agents  wanted. 

THEO  BURT  &  SONS,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


9c 


HALF  PRICE  BARGAINS  FOR  A  FEW  MORE  WEEKS 


Get  double  value  for 
your  money  by  ac¬ 
cepting  one  of  our 
remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription 
bargains.  These  at¬ 
tractive  offers  are 
open  for  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  period,  so  order 
at  once.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  new, 
renewal  or  extension 


i  PirnciH.  . 2  years  1  Regular  Price,  $3.00 

Americtn  Agriculturist' . 2  years  I  Special  Sale  Price.  $1.50 


1  year-v 

Regular  Price 

. 13 

issues  1 

$2.63 

issues  ^ 

Special  Sale  Price 

, 1  year J 

$1.32 

1  year'v 
months  [ 

.  1  year  f 
.  \  year J 

Regular  Price 

. 6 

$2.20 

Special  Sale  Price 

American  Agriculturist.., . 

$1.10 

. 6 

months', 
months  [ 

1  year  r 
,  1  year J 

Regular  Price 

McCall’s  (or  Today’s  Housewife) - 

. 6 

$2.50 

Special  Sale  .Price 

American  Agriculturist . 

$1.25 

I 

Today’s  Housewife . •  year  I 

Farm  &.  Fireside . •  year  f 

American  Agriculturist . I  yearJ 


Regular  Price 
$4.00 

Special  Sale  Price 
$2.00 


Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Name. 


Address . 


Green  Manure  Problems 

There's  Something  Besides  Plowing  Them  Und&r 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


H.  E.  COOK 


AR  E  A  D  E  R  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  recently  wrote  me  asking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question:  ‘T  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  am  handling  my  soil  problem 
right.  I  seeded  ten  acres  of  rye  and 
got  a  heavy  stand  last  fall.  I  expect  a 

heavy  stand  in  the 
spring.  I  contem¬ 
plate  plowing  this 
rye  under  and 
putting  in  cab- 
b  a  g  e  .  It  is  a 
very  good  piece 
of  land,  light  clay 
loam,  although  it 
packs  easily  when 
we  have  much 
rain.  I  usually 
top  -  dress  with 
alwut  10  tons  of 
manure  and  put 
on  500  pounds  of 
good  fertilizer 
broadcast.  I  also* 
sowed  some  sweet 
clover  to  plow  under,  but  have  not  had 
good  luck  in  getting  a  crop  yet.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  sow  12  acres  to  oats  this  spring 
to  plow  under  for  cabbage  next  year.  I 
would  appreciate  your  remarks  on  this 
practice.” 

The  question  concerns  a  farm  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  most  attractive  in  theory, 
but  may  be  most  dangerous  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  principle  involved  of  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  is  sound,  and 
very  few  Eastern  soils  have  enough  for 
their  best  production.  Organic  or  vege¬ 
table  matter  has  little  or  no  value  in 
the  soil  as  a  carrier  of  plant  food.  It 
may  be  a  positive  damage  until  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed,  has  lost  its  organic 
form  and  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
soil  itself. 

Absorptive  Powers  Beneficial 

Then  it  has  the  power  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  not  only  will  give  water  to 
the  plant  during  periods  of  scanty 
rainfall,  but  aids  materially  in  releas¬ 
ing  otherwise  insoluble  plant  food  and 
making  it  available  to  the  new  growing 
plants.  Often  this  decomposed  vege¬ 
table  matter,  called  humus,  by  the  way, 
is  the  dominant  or  controlling  factor 
in  plant  growth,  especially  on  the  sandy 
and  sandy  loam  soils.  Sometimes 
marked  results  are  obtained  on  the 
heavy  clay  soils  for  a  very  opposite 
reason.  In  the  sandy  soils,  there  is  an 
excess  of  air.  The  particles  are  large 
and  the  humus  fills  in  the  spaces,  and 
so  instead  of  a  sand  pile,  we  have  a 
real  soil,  the  particles  joined  together 
through  which  plant  feeding  rootlets 
push  their  way  easily  and  rapidly.  If 
we  have  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  nitrogen, 
surprising  plant  growth  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Rye  is  a  king  among  plants  for  fur¬ 
nishing  vegetable  matter.  It  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  legumes  in  adding 
nitrogen,  to  be  sure,  but  as  a  crude, 
ignorant  source  of  raw  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  it  stands  almost  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Now  comes  the  danger.  Growth  is 
early  in  the  season,  and  this  heavy 
blanket  of  rye  turned  under,  practically 
shuts  off  the  water  supply  from  below 
and  our  whole  dependence  is  from  the 
clouds,  not  a  dependable  source  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  In  fact,  rainfall 
enough  to  thoroughly  rot  this  green 
growth  turned  down  would  probably 
keep  the  land  so  soaked  that  working 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  it  was  rotted  it  could  not 
he  incorporated  with  the  soil  above  by 
a  second  plowing  early  enough  to  put 
in  a  cabbage  crop.  I  have  plowed  the 
ordinary  sod  thi’ee  times  in  the  spring 
before  cabbage  setting,  and  had  a  fine 
crop  with  a  minimum  of  hand  labor. 
There  was,  however,  no  large  amount 
of  stuff  to  decompose. 

Must  be  Mixed  with  the  Soil 

After  we  have  an  abundance  of 
rotted  matter,  it  cannot  function 
until  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  soil.  Modern  study  and  practice 
have  discovered  ways,  not  always  the 
means,  I  regret  to  say,  for  completely 
changing  the  texture  of  soils.  That  is, 
a  sandy  soil  can  he  so  completely  mixed 
with  humus  as  to  become  a  high-grade 
productive  sandy  loam  and  a  stiff  clay 


through _  tile  drainage, 
the  addition  of  humus 
in  some  form  and  perhaps  a  dressing 
of  burnt  lime,  after  the  other  treat¬ 
ment  mentioned  has  been  executed,  will 
become  a  clay  loam,  the  very  best  soil 
known  for  general  cropping. 

These  changes,  however;  were  not 
made  from  May  1  to  June  15,  by  any 
means.  Maybe  several  years  were  re¬ 
quired.  Often  they  become  economic 
as  well  as  technical.  That  is,  we  will  be 
able  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  before  we  shall  have  saved 
money  enough  to  pay  the  cost  thereof. 
We  can  no  more  rebuild  or  repair  a 
soil  without  extra  expense  than  we  can 
build  a  new  or  repair  an  old  building 
wflhout  capital.  And  so,  if  I  wanted 
increased  humus  for  a  cabbage  crop,  I 
would  begin  fully  one  year  or  more  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  cabbage  plants.  There 
is  no  one  best  way  to  do  this  work. 

Some  Alternative  Methods 

YOU  can  go  ahead  with  the  rye  plan 
and  summer  fallow  the  land,  by 
plowing  and  harrowing  during  the 
summer,  rather  expensive,  and  would 
leave  the  land  bare  during  the  winter, 
with  a  probable  loss  of  some  of  the 
nitrates.  Another  method  would  be  to 
cultivate  the  land  to  June  25  or  July  1, 
then  sow  to  buckwheat,  plowing  under 
the  crop  before  it  matures,  doing  some 
surface  cultivation  in  the  fall,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  disk  harrow,  which  would 
compact  the  furrow  slice  and,  to  some 
extent,  mix  it  with  the  green  stuff 
turned  under. 

If  plowed  early,  not  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  harrowed  as  suggested, 
also  harrowing  in  the  spring  again, 
decomposition  will  be  sufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  plowing  about  June  1,  or  perhaps 
a  little  later.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  before  cabbage  setting. 
By  this  method,  the  organic  matter  will 
be  thoroughly  decomposed,  weeds  will 
be  destroyed  and  their  roots  also  con¬ 
verted  into  humus,  some  fertility  made 
available  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been,  and  a  real  cabbage  field  ready. 

There  also  might  be  a  chance  that 
you  could  eliminate  the  nitrogen  from 
the  fertilizer,  apply  acid  rock  and  pot¬ 
ash — a  mixture  of  400  pounds  rock|and 
100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 
If  the  land  needs  fertilizer  you  could 
use  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre  vvhen 
sowing  the  buckwheat.  Whether  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  used  at  the  buckwheat 
sowing  time,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Prob¬ 
ably  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  in  addition  to  the  rock  and  pot¬ 
ash,  would  be  worth  while. 

Cabbage  Needs  Uninterrupted  Growth 

CABBAGE  growers  know  how  very 
important  it  is  to  have  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  growth  from  planting  to  har¬ 
vesting.  If  the  growth  is  checked  after 
heading  is  underway  for  lack  of  water 
and  this  period  followed  by  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  there  is  danger  of  heads  cracking. 

Filled  with  humus,  your  field  will 
carry  a  more  uniform  supply  of  water 
than  without  it,  and  so  have  a  marked 
effect  on  a  continued  growth  of  the 
cabbage.  In  business,  in  the  use  of 
human  energy,  in  coW  handling,  in  the 
use  of  power  and  machinery,  one  must 
have  reserve  force.  In  business,  it  is 
capital;  in  human  energy,  it  is  good 
digestion,  plenty  of  sleep  and  always 
strength  and  vitality  left  after  a  hard 
strain;  in  feeding  cows,  to  so  feed  and 
care  for  them  that  the  production  oi 
milk  does  not  deplete  their  strength, 
and  that  all  our  motive  power  and  ma¬ 
chinery  used  shall  not  normally  be 
taxed  quite  up  to  its  limits.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  are  ready  to  meet 
the  unexpected  with  our  reserve  forces 
and  sustain  the  shock  or  overcome  the 
losses  where  the  weaker  ones  go  down 
charging  their  defeat  to  Providence. 

The  same  application  can  be  made 
to  our  soils.  If  we  carry  a  reserve 
amount  of  fertility  and  humus  with 
good  drainage,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  ot 
a  crop  every  year.  Of  course, 
will  vary,  but  w'e  will  always  be 
safety  zone.  I  know  men  who  would  be 
successful  if  thq  time  spent  in  scoia- 
ing  the  weather*  could  be  used  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  huifius  in  their  land  and 
by  extra  cultivation  making  potential 
plant  food  available. 
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BERRY  PLANTS 

strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  lajganberry,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  tiape  plants.. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Asparagus,  rhubarb,  liorseradi.sb,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots, 

VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  eelery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

FLOWER  PUNTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove. 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  ami  other  perennial 
flower  plants:  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium  and 
other  annual  flower  plants;  ilahlia,  canna,  gladiolus, 
peony,  iris,  bulbs;  rose.s,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  D-  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


BOX  OF  SEEOS-IOc 


This  is  a  Wonderful  Box  of 
Seeds  and  will  produce 
of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  following  lO  Packets 
of  Seeds  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  only  10c. 


1  Pkt.  (300  seeds)  Cabbagre— 60-day— Produced  heads  in  60  days. 
1  “  (600  “  )  Lettuce— Earliest  or  12-day— Record  breaker. 

1  ••  QOO  **  )  Radish  — Red  Bird  —  Earliest  of  all  reds. 

1  *•  (100  **  >  Vegetable  Peach— Fine  for  preserving:. 

1  **  (1000  **  )  Turnip— 6Wks.orSnowball—Quickestgrower. 

1  (100  **  )  Tomato— EarlyTree—bestofallErectgrower. 

1  **  (26  **  )  Garden  Berry— Fruits  in  4  months  from  seed 

—good  for  Preserves  and  Pies. 

1  **  (50  **  )  Aster-Bouquet-l plantisagorgeous bouquet. 

1  **  (1000  **  )  Poppy-B'irefly-Mostgorgeouspoppiesgrown. 

1  **  (2000,  **  )  Flowers— 27  varieties— Great  mixture— Won¬ 

derful  colors. 

I  Guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased.  New  1923 
Seed  Book  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
many  Novelties  in  Colors,  free  to  all.  Order  today. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Seed  Grower,  Box  40 ,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous'  'West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  sk  yourCounty Agent  about  this  genuineW eat 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Begin  outside  to  make 
home  attractive 

Plant  a  privet  hedge  around  it. 
Every  pasaer-by  sees  your  place' 
—only  a  favored  few  enter.  Be^ 
sides,  privet  adds  a  dollar  per 
foot  to  your  property  value. 

Collins 
California 

costs  less  than  10c.  the  running 
foot.  We  have  exceptionally 
well-rooted  .sturdy  plants. 

Collins  1923  Planting  Guide  «s  a 
storehouse  of  information  for  the 
grower— Free.  Send  today  for  it. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON 
Box  40,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


PRIVET 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs?  (will 
bloom  this  summer).  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc,.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog/  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  'jf. 


CLOYERSIB 

4 


Per 

bu. 


Bed  Clovar  aod  Timothy  mixed— t2be  stendard 
srasaeo  cannot  be  aurpassed  for  hay  and  paa* 
tore  Contains  good  per  cent  clover,  just  right 
to  aow.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  a<olo  on  approy* 


Field  and  Grass  Seeds  Buy  now .  >  Prices  are  ad- 
^  vancing  SAMPLES  and  116-p.  catalog  PREB. 

A*  A.  Berry  Seed  Ce.^  Box  615  ClaHnda*  Iowa 


lOOO  Premier  $5.00 

$22..')0.  Big  .Toe,  Gibson  and  Win.  Helt  same  price, 
pimhip.  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy  100,  80c..;  1,000,  $4.00: 
0,000,  $18. 7f).  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  2W  varieties.  Also 
dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free.  i 

M.  S.  PR'YOR.  Route  4,  Salijsbury.  Md. 


strawberry— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vine.s,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  PJanfs  that  Pfeasc. 


Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  a'nd  standard  varieties; 
Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  othe!r  Seed,  that  Yields. 


SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Roadi,  SEAFORO,  DEL. 


Strawbeny  Plants 


I'  FORSALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  vari/eties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keiraord  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  No.l 


FROST  PROOF 


LETTUCE  and  ONION 

_  now.  Express— $1  a  thou¬ 
sand:  ten  thousand,  §0.  Postpaid — tFousand,  $1.50. 

farmers  plant  ccl..  MASriNS  POINT.  S.  C. 


homespun  TOBAa 

Smokiug,  { 


i  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
Smd  no  moNcy,  j)ay\ 

COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO  GRO 


OQiewing,  6  .Iba.,  $1.76; 
Itlbs,,  $3  ;  20  lbs.,  $5.25. 
[20  IbB.-  $3.50. 

PADUCAH.  KY. 


Farm  News  from  Albany 

Action  Has  Started  on  Indemnities  for  TB  Cattle 


Two  bills  of  particular  interest  to 
farmers  have  been  introduced,  one 
providing  for  the  payment  of  cattle  al¬ 
ready  slaughtered  having  tuberculosis, 
and  the  other  to  pay  for  the  estimated 
value  of  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  during 
the  year  of  1923  and  winter  of  1924. 
The  total  sum  made  available  to  pay 
for  these  tubercular  cattle,  should  these 
bills  become  law,  is  $5,000,000.  At  the 
present  rate  of  inspection  of  herds  of 
the  State,  it  is  doubted  if  this  sum  will 
any  more  than  take  care  of  the  two 
years’  work.  These  two  bills,  should 
they  become  law,  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmers  to  receive  their  money 
very  soon  after  the  slaughter  of  their 
diseased  animals  condemned  during 
this  year. 

*  *  * 

There  are  several  bills  introduced 
called  Blue  Sky  Bills.  The  object  of 
these  bills  is  to 
prevent  or  pro¬ 
tect  the  public 
from  buying  so 
many  fake  secu¬ 
rities,  also  licens¬ 
ing  brokers  in 
such  securities, 
hoping  to  elimi¬ 
nate  many  crooks 
from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  small 
investors.  The 
chief  argument 
against  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to 
use  the  licensing 
power  of  the 
State  without  ap- 
p  a  r  e  ntly  giving 
the  approval  of 
the  State  to  a 
man  or  to  the  se¬ 
curities  that  he 
has  to  s  e  1 1.  As 
many  securities 
do  have  more  or 
less  value  and  as 
most  stock  inves- 
ments  are  more 
or  less  specula¬ 
tive,  it  is  feared  that  the  broker  will 
show  that  he  has  the  approval  of  the 
State  by  having  been  granted  a  license. 
By  the  use  of  this  license  he  would  be 
able  to  sell  in  many  instances  to  people 
who  otherwise  might  fear  to  purchase 
stock  from  any  source.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  many  angles,  and  a 
remedy  is  needed,  because  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  people  from 
themselves. 

ig  *  * 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  adding 
additional  regulations  as  to  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  substitutes  for  but¬ 
ter,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  words 
butter,  creamery  or  dairy,  or  the  nanie 
of  any  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which 
would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
they  were  getting  a  dairy  product. 
Should  this  bill  become  law,  it  will 
prevent  fraud  in  many  instances  in  the 
sale  of  these  substitutes,  and  will 
strengthen  the  present  law  and  make 
prosecution  much  easier  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

H'  H* 

A  bill  providing  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  extending  State  Parks  and 
establishing  new  State  Parks  and  Park¬ 
ways,  in  other  words,  to  create  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  uniform  State  Park 
System,  has  been  introduced.  If  it 
passes,  this  bond  issue  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  rati¬ 
fication  at  the  annual  election  this  fall. 
The  terms  of  this  bill  provide  for  the 
amount  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
each  particular  park  or  parks. 

*  4:  * 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to 

abolish  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  have  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms'  and  Markets  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Senate  also  passed  a  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  censorship  of  motion  pictures. 
Both  of  these  bills  will  have  to  be 

passed  by  the  Assembly  before  they  can 
go  to*the  Governor. 

*  .I:  * 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  held  a  hearing  on  the  Byrne  Bill, 
which  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 


State  Charities  Law,  requiring  the 
filing  of  sworn  statements  with  local 
authorities  by  corporations  or  organi¬ 
zations  soliciting  gifts  of  money  or 
property.  At  present  many  busy  men 
and  women  feel  that  they  are  1^- 
ing  misled  in  making  gifts  to  socie¬ 
ties  whose  purposes  they  do  not  fully 
understand. 

*  *  H: 

The  program  before  the  Legislature 
for  compensation  legislation  tends  to 
take  in  more  employees  of  labor.  It  is 
very  possible,  if  this  is  passed,  that 
farmers  who  have  been  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Compensation 
Law  may  be  compelled  to  carry  com¬ 
pensation  insurance. 

4:  * 

Some  170  bills  are  in  the  Legislature 
relating  to  automobiles  and  traffic  regu- 

1  a  t  i  0  n  of  same. 
Many  of  these 
laws  have  to  do 
with  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  auto- 
mobile  traffic 
along  the  lines  of 
Governor  Smith’s 
recommendations, 
which  would  give 
the  sheriff,  his  as¬ 
sistants,  the  State 
Police  and  local 
police  greater  au¬ 
thority  as  to  the 
e  n  f  0  r  cement  of 
the  present  1  a  w 
and  canceling  of 
licenses.  An  im¬ 
portant  hearing 
has  been  held  be¬ 
fore  the  j  o  i  n  t 
Senate  and  As¬ 
sembly  Internal 
A  ff  a  irs  Commit¬ 
tee  upon  all  of 
this  automobile 
legislation.  A  t 
this  hearing, 
many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  u  to¬ 
rn  0  b  i  le  associa¬ 
tions  were  present  to  insist  upon  fair 
automobile  laws. 

*  He  * 

A  State  Canal  Barge  Commission  to 
determine  what  type  of  vessel  is  best 
adapted  for  use  on  the  State  canals 
would  be  created  under  the  terms  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  An¬ 
other  canal  bill  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  barge  canal  terminals 
at  Kingston,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Yonkers.  These  bills  represent 
efforts  to  get  something  out  of  the  canal 

worth  the  investment  to  the  State. 

^ 

Assemblyman  Witter  has  introduced 
k  bill  which  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $30,000  to  help  support  the  Eastern 
States  Apple  and  Fruit  Exposition  to 

be  held  next  fall  in  New  York  City. 

.  •  * 

The  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  favorably  Assemblyman 
McGinnies’  bill  appropriating  $2,000,- 
000  toward  the  construction  of  New 
York-New  Jersey  Vehicular  Tunnel. 
This  would  be  New  York  State’s  part 
toward  this  construction.  This  tunnel 
will  provide  for  traffic  under  the  river 
by  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Hn  ^ 

An  interesting  bill  in  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vides  “for  the  giving  of  greater  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  industrial,  agricultural, 
residential  and  recreational  advantages 

of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

^ 

We  have  before  mentioned  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  consolidation 
and  unity  of  effort  between  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  would 
make  Cornell  the  administrative  head  of 
both  institutions,  but  would  maintain 
the  work  practically  as  at  present,  both 
at  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  except  that  it 
would  stop  duplication  of  experiments 
and  research  work.  This  bill  passed 
the  Assembly  almost  unanimously. 

*  H:  H: 

Senator  Rabenold’s  bill  to  amend  the 
Conservation  Law,  providing  every 
hunter  and  trapper  having  license  to 
wear  a  button  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  now  goes  to  the  Governor. 


Milo  D.  Campbell  is  Dead 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  of 
the  death  on  March.  22  of  Milo  D. 
Campbell  of  Coldwater,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  years  president  of  . 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  had  just  been  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  for 
this  position  on  Friday,  March  16  as 
a  representative  on  the  Board  of  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
playing  golf  at  Washington  with  ex- 
Senator  Townsend  when  he  dropped 
dead.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old. 

No  man  in  America  was  more  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  agriculture  or  has 
done  more  for  the  farmers  than  Mr. 
Campbell  and  he  was  well  known  and 
loved  by  farmers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Dairymen  especially  will  feel  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Campbell  who  was  an  energetic 
and  conspicious  worker  for  better  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  business. — The  Editors. 


DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
‘ — no  work — no  trouble. 

'S^riBANNER' 

COMPRESSED  Ain  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries.  For  whitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  autos  and  windows— It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  br  ass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 
Soldb  Y  hardware, implement 
and  seed  stores— Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  toinsure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you, write  us  direct. 


Main  Street,  'Utica, N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 

ALSO  RAW  MATERIALS 
Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  xoh  ether  carload  or  less  carload 
and  in  commercial  mixtuveSy  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  CROXTON,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Office:  38  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 


$4.00 

BUSHEL 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00;  Alfalfa  $7.00;  Red  Clover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00; 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00:  Blue 
Grass  $4.00;  Caneseed  $2.50;  Alsike  $10.00; 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freijfht;  6  per  cent  discount  on 
5  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  Ret  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  grolng:  much  higher. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kansas 

Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobblers,  and  Certified  Rural 
Russets.  Yields  from  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre,  for  ten  years.  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  vari¬ 
eties  at  Cornell  Potato  Show,  Feb.  23. 

Address 

GARDNER  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


RARE  GLADIOLUS 

Have  a  good  beautiful  plant  early 
and  often,  a  mixture  of  rare  kinds. 
100  large  Bulbs  for  $3.00,  30  for  $1.00, 
Also  a  choice  standard  and  collection, 
100  for  $2.00  or  40  for  $1.00.  All 
postpaid.  R.  J.  GIBBINS,  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 

T'  1*  i  nP  A  is  Jung’s  Wayahed. 

Earliest  Tomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  As  a  special  offer 
will  send  you  a  packet  of  this  Tomato  and  packet  of  Beet, 
Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce.  Onion,  Kadish,  Parsnip, 
Superb  Asters  and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  packets  for 
10  cents.  Wis.  seeds  are  the  best  to  be  had.  Our  cata¬ 
log  contains  a  complete  list  at  low  prices  and  we  give 
splendid  sorts  free  with  every  order.  Send  for  this  Bargain 
Catalog — it's  free. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO..  Farm  A.  Randolph.  Wis. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALIEN  Nl'RSEUY  &  SEED  HOl'SE  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants,  Baspberries, 
|_|C||yy|lK  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 

IT  1j1\  Grapes.  Asparagus,  lihubarb.  Trees— 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Grnaihental. 
Flowers— Bulbs.  Vines,  Hoses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

d'riU  fttr  pi-H'en  and  bmtkUt  howto  grow  everything  I'ro/n  the  'nursery. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


£!i!£iGRAPE  VINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Che.sn.  V  s.nniple  vines  nisiled  for  2tk:.  Descriptive  price 
list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Box  F,  Freedouia,  N.  Y. 

Qirraat  rinirav  Qoml  Biennial,  Yellow.  A  superior  gen. 
oweet  UOVer  oeea,  eral  purpose  sweet  Clover.  IFg-J 

V3hc  lb.;  $7.00  per  bu. 

Skillman,  N.  J. 


Seed.  Hulled  and  scarified - 

R.  M.  HANNA 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  •  :  D.  C. 


TflRArm  Chewing,  5  pounds.Sl.TS; 
lUDnlrViU  iopoiinds$3.00:  Smoking, 
.5  pounds,  Sl.’iO;  10  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  and  recipe  Free. 
Send  no  monev.  Pay  when  received. 

/  UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS',  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


DATATBCC  t'armsn,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  King,  Rote, 
rUlAlUEiO  Hussett, others,  t.  ff.  FORD,  KISHER9,  N.  t. 
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Safe-guard  your  Fertilizer  Investment 

by  using  your  Cooperative  G.  L,  F,  Exchange 
to  buy  your  Fertilizer  for  you 

Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  says — 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
has  developed  a  most  progressive  fertilizer 
program.  It  offers  a  service  which  New  York 
farmers  should  appreciate.  It  should  enable 
them  to  readily  secure  the  necessary  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  fertilizing  materials  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  indeed  a  service  long  needed  by 
New  York  farmers.” 


Git 


FERTILIZERS 

Dependable  Quali^ 


High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers 

— your  best  investment  when  buying  mixed  goods.  Don’t 
use  low  analysis  formulas.  Apply  less  high  analysis 
goods  per  acre — get  the  same  plant  food  and  save  money. 

Dependable  Acid  Phosphate 

— Guaranteed  16%  available  Phosphoric  Acid,  thor¬ 
oughly  cured,  milled  and  screened.  Made  from  the  best 
quality  Phosphate  Rock  and  clear  Sulphuric  Acid.  No 
sludge  acid  used. 

Raw  Materials 

— for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  less  than  car¬ 
load  lots.  The  G.  L.  P.  offers  you  especially  attractive 
prices  on  less  than  carload  shipments. 

Order  through  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent — Write  for  details 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  G,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Study  No.  77  more  in  detail  in  our 
latest  catalog  showing  57  Planet  Jr. 
seeders,  wheel  hoes,  and  cultivators 
(horse  and  tractor) .  Write  us.  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  it. . 


This  new  model  Planet  Jr.  No.  77  riding  cultivator  gives  you  a 
clear  view  of  the  row  as  you  ride.  You  can  work  closer  and  cleaner 
without  straining  your  neck.  It 
guides  so  easily  that  a  boy  can  do 
a  nice  fast  job  with  No.  77,  and  not 
knock  down  a  stalk.  It  balances 
perfectly .  The  front  and  rear  teeth 
of  each  gang  are  independently! 
adjustable  for  pitch.  There’s  no 
question  of  the  economy  of  a  good 
riding  cultivator— and  Planet  Jr. 

No,  77  is  the  most  highly^^wj^* 
developed  implement  of 
its  type  you  can  get. 


This  mark 
and  the  name 
** Planet  Jr.** 
identify 
our  products. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  36 

5tb  and  Glenwood  Av*. 
Philadelphia 


LOOK  AT  THE  EXPIRATION  DATE  ON  YOUR  ADDRESS  LABEL 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you  can  show  your  appreciation  of  our  courtesy  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  send  you  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  favoring  us  with  your  renewal  at  once. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  your  needing  every  coming  issue  of  American  Agricuiturist, 
because  some  of  the  future  numbers  will  contain  facts  that  you  would  not  willingly  miss 
for  any  amount.  The  worst  kind  of  economy  in  the  world  is  to  save  $1  by  not  subscribing 
for  Arnerican  Agriculturist  and  thereby  losing  $10  or  $100  or  even  $1,000  by  not  having 
the  information  that  will  be  given  in  the  next  52  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 

If  you  were  a  doctor,  you  would  find  the  best  medical  journal  indispensable.  If  you  are 
a  real  farmer  who  is  out  for  100%  success  and  not  merely  a  bare  living,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  family  to  read  every  coming  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  so  that  you 
can  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

Fifty-two  issues  of  American  Agriculturist  for  only  $1  is  a  bargain,  but  we  offer  you  even 
still  greater  value  for  your  money  if  you  accept  one  of  the  following  special  long-term 
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is  still  with  us  in  our  fight  for  your  success  and  happiness. 
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Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

Indorse  Standard  Fertilizer  Mixtures 


PAUL  WORK 


See  what  you’re  doing 


New  YORK  vege¬ 
table  men,  through 
the  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  went  on  record  in  no 
uncertain  terms  regarding  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  surplus  fertilizer  analyses  and 
the  use  of  high-analysis  goods.  At  the 

annual  meeting 
at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  March  G 
and  7,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  indorsed 
the  five  analyses 
for  vegetables 
which  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Worthen 
and  which  were 
approved  at  t  h  e 
conference  of  col¬ 
lege  and  trade 
representatives  la 
few  weeks  ago. 
Prof.  Worthen 
pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  5-10-5  instead  of  the  customary 
4-8^-4,  thus  securing  an  increased 
amount  of  plant  food  without  increase 
in  the  overhead  cost  of  $13.50  per  ton. 
The  Association  also  inilorsed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  which  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  and  which 
aims  to  encourage  the  use  of  vegetable 
food  through  the  efforts  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  National  plans  to  supply 
the  locals  with  posters,  lay-outs  for 
newspaper  ads,  and  the  like,  to  be  used 
for  such  crops  and  at  such  times  as  are 
likely  to  be  most  effective.  The  G.  L. 
F.  was  asked  to  continue  its  efforts 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  vege¬ 
table  seed  service. 

Officers  were  chosen  as  follows : 
President,  R.  W.  McClure,  Syracuse; 
Vice  President,  C.  E.  Haw,  Collamer; 
Secretary-treasurer,  T.  H.  Townsend, 
Utica;  Executive  Committee:  C.  F. 
Mason,  Williamson;  L.  H.  Myers,  Al¬ 
bany;  Albert  Schillroth,  Orchard  Park; 
Walter  Henry,  Eden. 

Syracuse  Market  Prospects 

At  the  banquet  of  the  New  York 
growers  at  Syracuse,  County  Agent 
D.  D.  Ward  told  of  plans  which  are 
taking  form  for  a  new  market  for  that 
city.  Syracuse,  like  many  other  cen¬ 
ters,  is  assuming  increased  importance 
as  a  distributing  point  for  vegetables. 
The  old  market  has  long  been  wholly 
inadequate  for  handling  the  city’s  own 
supply,  and  of  recent  years  the  crowd¬ 
ing  has  become  unbearable.  Trucks 
are  crowded  in  as  they  arrive,  and  no 
alleyways  or  passages  are  provided, 
and  one  gets  out  when  he  can.  The 
new  plan  calls  for  the  utilization  of 
canal  land  and  also  certain  adjoining 
property.  The  Central  New  York  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  local  producers,  is  actively 
pushing  the  project  and  will  have  a 
share  in  shaping  the  plans. 

Premium  List  Appears  Early 

During  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Riley  of  Sennett,  N.  Y., 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm  Products 
Department  at  State  Pair,  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  num¬ 
ber  of  marked  improvements  in  the 
vegetable  exhibits.  The  premium  list 
for  1923  has  now  been  issued.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  exhibitor  may 
lay  his  plans  in  advance  of  planting- 
time.  Also  nearly  $800  in  premiums 
has  been  added.  Nearly  all  of  the 
firsts  are  now  between  $4  and  $10,  and 
the  total  is  nearly  $6,000.  The  offer¬ 
ings  are  certainly  most  attractive  and 
the  number  of  exhibitors  should  show 
a  marked  increase  in  response. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


BARLOW  LEAVES  OTSEGO  COUNTY 

Floyd  S.  Barlow,  who  has  been 
County  Agricultural  Agent  in  Otsego 
County  for  several  years,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  field  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association.  During  the  time  that  Mr. 
Barlow  was  in  office,  many  changes  have 
been  brought  about  in  Otsego  County 
agriculture.  Improved  cropping  sys¬ 
tems,  improved  varieties  of  crops,  live¬ 
stock  improvement  have  all  featured  his 
work.  One  of  the  noticeable  pieces  of 


work  inaugurated  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office 
was  the  Junior  Extension  program. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  succeeded  by  H.  P. 
Beales,  formerly  assistant  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Manager  in  Franklin  Clountv. 
N.  Y.  _ 

Are  Hog  Producer-s  Over¬ 
doing  It? 

{Continued  from  page  289) 

country  by  which  purchases  were  fi¬ 
nanced  in  1921  and  early  1922  have 
dropped  off  decidedly  in  the  last  nine 
months.  In  short,  Europe  appears  to 
be  in  a  poorer  position  to  buy  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war  ended. 

Judged  by  all  such  standards,  a  satis¬ 
factory  export  trade  in  hog  products 
would  not  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  1923,  a  total 
of  471,235,000  pounds  of  hog  meats  and 
lard  were  cleared  from  the  United 
States,  compared  with  only  326,756,000 
pounds  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  it  is 
going  out  on  consignment.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  actual  buying. 

Will  the  same  rate  be  maintained  or 
will  it  he  increased  or  diminished  later 
on?  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  hope 
that  political  conditions  will  become 
more  settled,  that  sound  finance  will 
displace  unsound  and  that  Europe  will 
settle  down  to  work  out  her  economic 
salvation  and  in  that  way  be  able  to 
buy  what  food  products  she  needs. 

Production  Costs  Higher  in  1923 

Prices  furnish  the  court  of  last  re¬ 
sort  as  to  the  way  a  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  situation  is  working  out.  In  the 
last  six  weeks,  hog  prices  at  Chicago 
have  averaged  about  $2  per  100  pounds 
less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1922. 
As  explained  before,  however,  receipts 
at  the  leading  markets  are  hardly  likely 
to  show  the  same  increase  over  last 
year  in  the  next  nine  months  as  they 
have  done  since  early  January. 

Quite  as  important  as  these  matters 
of  prospective  supply  and  demand,  is 
the  outlook  for  production  costs.  Even 
if  hog  prices  go  lower,  if  a  proportionate 
drop  occurs  in  the  price  of  corn  and 
other  feeds  used  in  pork  production,  the 
h)og  industry  may  continue  to  pay  big 
dividends. 

Corn  prices,  however,  have  shown  a 
distinct  upward  trend  in  the  last  year. 
Om  February  1,  1922,  the  average  farm 
prifce  for  corn  in  the  United  States  was 
45. S  cents,  rising  to  54.8  cents  a  month 
later,  and  to  74.3  cents  on  March  1,  this 
yeaA  This  is  the  highest  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  U920.  Farm  prices  for  hogs  on 
Marq'h  1,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
over  ‘$7.75  compared  with  $8.66  a  year 
ago. 

Wfth  corn  going  up  and  hogs  going 
down',  naturally  the  time  honored  corn- 
hog  isatio  has  become  much  less  favor¬ 
able.  !  The  chart  on  page  289  shows 
the  course  of  this  ratio  as  measured  by 
farm  for  corn  and  hogs  back  to 

1910.  [  The  decline  in  the  ratio  in  the 
last  fifteen  months  has  been  due  mostly 
to  a  co5Utinuous  advance  in  corn  prices. 
The  decline  in  hog  prices  has  helped. 
Beginnilng  with  January,  1923,  the  ratio 
has  beeti  slightly  below  the  average. 

Such  m  line  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story  oB  profit  and  loss  in  corn-hog 
farming.  \  If  corn  prices  are  extremely 
high,  ho^  prices  may  show  a  loss  as 
compared*  with  the  price  of  corn,  yet 
raising  cd^m  and  feeding  hogs  may  still 
be  a  profiitable  type  of  farming.  This 
seems  to  \have  been  the  case  during 
most  of  the  period  from  1916  to  1919 
inclusive,  m  which  the  corn-hog  ratio 
was  below  the  average  much  of  the 
time.  Corh-ho;^  farming  probably  was 
quite  profitable  ■  although  less  profitable 
than  corn  farm^ng  alone. 

On  the  other  Hand,  in  the  fall  of  1921 
when  the  corn-Hog  ratio  was  at  the 
highest  poiiit  reached  in  the  entii’e 
period  covered,  cWn  prices  were  ex¬ 
tremely  low  and  mog  prices  were  not 
high  enough  to  paw  cost  of  productit^ 
for  most  of  the  corTn  fed. 

Corn  prices  prolpably  are  not  bring¬ 
ing  much  if  rny  ^bove  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  right  row  land  since  hog  prices 
{ContW^^  on  page  297) 
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Use  and  Misuse  of  Lights 

Separation  a  Factor  in  Illumination  for  Poultry 


A  RECENT  article  By  CRAIG 
by  0.  W.  Mapes  in 

these  columns  brought  up  some  inter¬ 
esting  questions  which,  however,  when 
you  consider  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  illumination  is  based, 
are  quite  easy  to  answer.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  domestic  fowl 
originated  in  the  tropics,  where  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights  were 
essentially  equal.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  reproductive  and  cfigestive  systems 
were  developed  to  fit  this  type  of  en¬ 
vironment. 

Bringing  the  fowl  from  the  tropics 
to  the  north  temperate  zone  resulted  in 
the  hen  taking  a  vacation  in  the  winter 
time,  when  she  had  least  to  eat  and  to 
do.  By  overcoming  the  long  nights  by 
the  right  kind  and  amount  of  artificial 
light,  feed,  water  and  exercise,  the  egg 
machinery  is  started,  and  as  long  as 
these  factors  are  kept  in  the  right  ad¬ 
justment  the  machine  runs  as  long  as 
the  fuel  holds  out.  Some  hens  by  in¬ 
heritance  have  a  better  type  of  frame 
and  a  larger  fuel  tank,  so  these  birds 
lay  more  eggs  per  month  and  keep  at  it 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  flock  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article,  the  production 
started  to  drop  off  heavily  in  August, 
and  lights  were  applied  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  birds  from  moulting.  At  this 
point  the  primary  object  upon  which 
lighting  is  based  was  violated.  The 
birds,  without  lights,  were  getting  13 
hours  of  daylight.  To  add  to  this  was 
not  giving  the  birds  natural  conditions. 
It  was  very  much  along  the  lines  that  if 
a  teaspoon  of  medicine  is  good  for  the 
patient,  it  would  be  even  better  to  take 
an  entire  bottle  at  one  time — and  it  had 
just  about  the  same  results. 


SANFORD 


Overlighting  a  Dangerous  Practice 

Overlighting  hens  at  the  end  of  a 
long  season  of  production,  which  has 
lowered  their  vitality,  always  results 
disastrously.  I  remember  being  ques¬ 
tioned  at  a  lecture  that  I  was  giving 
one  evening  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  such  a  thing  were  done.  I  answered 
that  if  the  feeding  remained  the  same 
that  these  birds  would  come  back  into 
production  way  after  birds  thdt  had 
moulted  in  October  had  gone  out  of 
production,  and  then  back  in  ^  again. 
Since  we  have  12  hours  of  daylight  up 
to  September  19,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  using  lights  before  that  time. 

I  know  of  one  successful  breeder  up¬ 
state  who  gives  his  hens  a  little  light 
in  October,  and  a  little  more  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  hens,  that  were  still  laying 
up  to  that  time.  He  continued  this  until 
the  producion  of  the  hens  drops  to  a 
point  where  lights  are  unwarranted. 
At  the  same  time  he  keeps  in  mind 
these  two  essential  points  in  connection 
with  illumination : 

First — The  problems  that  arise  from 
lights  are  not  in  reality  lighting  prob¬ 
lems,  but  merely  questions  of  feeding. 
Birds  under  lights  should  be  fed  more 
heavily  of  grain  than  birds  that  are  not 
under  lights.  When  birds  become  light 
in  weight,  the  breaking  point  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  near  at  hand,  and  if  they  are 
not  fed  correctly  at  this  time  the  birds 
will  go  into  a  partial  moult  for  repairs. 

Secondly — In  order  to  get  the  best 
results  from  illumination,  birds  should 
be  segregated  into  groups,  according  to 
their  age  and  condition.  However,  this 
is  not  so  as  to  give  more  or  less  lights, 
but  rather  so  that  they  can_  be  fed 
scientifically  in  order  that  their  wants 
may  be  fulfilled.  For  example,  in  De¬ 
cember  it  is  impossible  to  feed  birds 
that  moulted  in  August  the  same  ration 
as  the  birds  that  just  moulted  in  No¬ 
vember  and  do  jusice  to  both. 


August  Moulter  Ready  for  Forcing 


!  k 


strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

This  can  be  done  by 
feeding  heavily  of  grain  and  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  high-protein  feeds 
from  the  mash. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  now 
recommending  some  illumination  for  the 
breeders.  If  we  are  introducing  normal 
conditions  in  regard  to  lighting  pullets, 
then  why  not  give  the  hen  the  l^st  op¬ 
portunities  to  recover?  Let  nature 
cause  birds  to  go  out  of  production,  but 
give  her  more  than  a  nine-hour  day  to 
regain  her  flesh,  provided,  however, 
that  she  is  fed  correctly.  This  same 
problem  applies  equally  as  well  to  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  fall. 


Lights  for  the  Pullets 

Lights  should  be  given  to  all  pullets 
in  November  regardless  of  maturity, 
but  they  should  be  segregated  and  fed 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  group.  The  im¬ 
mature  birds  should  be  fed  to  produce 
frame,  the  larger  birds  to  produce 
eggs.  Yet  in  so  many  cases  lights  are 
used  to  push  immature  pullets  into  pro¬ 
duction  before  they  are  ready,  and  as  a 
result  these  birds  never  obtain  the  right 
size,  and  their  eggs  must  always  be 
classed  as  pullet  eggs.  To  go  even 
farther,  these  are  the  birds  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  carrying  a  reserve, 
which  may  be  likened  to  spare  parts, 
break  down  in  mid-winter  and  require 
a  partial  moult  to  put  them  back  into 
shape. 

In  regard  to  the  results  Mr.  Mapes 
got  from  the  two  pens  of  breeders  and 
the  one  pen  of  culls,  I  can  readily  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  breeders  are  not  doing 
very  much  more  than  the  culls  since  he 
sorted  these  birds.  None  of  these  birds, 
particularly  the  culls,  had  done  any¬ 
thing  since  last  summer.  They  had  all 
had  a  rest,  and  were  in  excellent  flesh, 
just  waiting  for  some  stimulation  to 
get  them  started.  The  addition  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  and  lights  brought  them 
back  in  short  order,  since  they  were 
now  a  segregated  group  receiving  the 
right  treatment.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  even  in  the  poorest  of  farm 
flocks  that  they  do  well  for  a  short  time 
in  the  spring.  By  the  use  of  lights, 
Mr.  Mapes  was  able  to  advance  his 
spring,  so  that  the  entire  flock  of  both 
good  and  poorer  birds  were  thrown  into 
production.  However,  as  the  season 
advances,  the  cull  pen  will  be  the  first 
to  drop.  , 


GETTING  RID  OF  RATS  IN  THE 
HENHOUSE 


The  August  moulter,  if  you  have 
handled  her  correctly,  has_  completed 
her  moult,  and  is  just  back  into  laying. 
She  has  a  surplus  of  fat  and  is  ready 
to  be  forced  by  protein  feeds.  The  bird 
that  has  just  gone  into  a  moult  has 
passed  through  a  long  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  in  poor  flesh  and  low 
vitality  as  the  resjult  of  this  strain. 
She  needs  a  ration  that  will  build  up 
her  body  and  enable  her  to  store  up  a 
surplus  so  that  she  will  be  ready  to 
meet  the  strain  of  another  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  d^’s  that  will  give 


A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  inquired  how  to  get  rid  of 
rats  in  a  henhouse.  The  only  way  we 
have  been  able  to  get  ria  of  the  big  rats 
is  to  shoot  them.  This  is  best  done  in 
summer,  when  all  feeding  must  be  done 
in  the  yards.  Get  behind  a  barricade 
of  some  kind.  The  yard  wire  can  be 
covered  wi?h  grain  bags,  and  the  gun 
can  rest  through  the  wire.  I  sat  all 
day  and  shot  rats — from  sunrise  to 
dark.  The  next  day  I  made  a  barricade 
in  the  henhouses  and  shot  rats  as  they 
stuck  their  heads  through  holes  in  the 
foundations. 

After  two  days’  shooting,  the  rats  did 
not  come  into  the  henhouses  or  pens, 
and  were  pretty  well  cleaned  out.  We 
caught  a  few  middle-sized  ones  in  some 
wooden-platform  breakneck  traps  in 
the  barn  after  that,  baited  with  grain. 
We  never  could  get  any  in  the  barrel, 
or  French,  trap.  It  took  a  year  to  get 
a  rat  that  lived  under  the  ell  of  the 
house — one  that  dodged  out  boldly  and 
caught  chickens.  One  day  I  placed  a 
large  rug  in  the  corner  of  the  piazza, 
where  it  joined  the  house,  making  the 
trap  as  dark  as  possible  and  baiting  it 
with  a  piece  of  raw  chicken.  I  knew 
the  rat  was  too  big  to  be  held  by  the 
trap,  so  I  placed  a  sharp  axe  on  the 
piazza,  near  the  trap,  and  waited. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  trap 
spring.  It  took  Mr.  Rat  by  the  nose, 
and  I  promptly  cut  off  his  head.  He 
measured  18  inches  from  his  nose  to 
the  end  of  his  tail.  That  is  the  variety 
of  rats  that  infested  our  place,  coming 
from  the  places  of  many  close  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  rats  had  got  after  the  grown 
hens,  always  attacking  them  around 
the  vent. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


/QjOWn  Ingredients  of  I{nou/n  Qualify 
in  /^noxvn  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 
^  specialists  at  the  colleges 


of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 


Practical  Poultrymen 
using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 


1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingi  '-dients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 


2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 


Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 


See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 


The  Coop.  G.LF.  Exchange,  Inc. 
SjTKDse,  New  York 


3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 


4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 


Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


ROOFING 

SIDING 


CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  In  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Bend  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  .shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons,  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  'of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

374  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Factory ; 


-  is  the  greatest  money  saving  ! _ 

ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don’t  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You’ll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  aeU  ODI7 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

CDrr  104-PAGE  BOOK 
rlftLH  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 


The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 

_  Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 

during  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
Get  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  MOW.  Jim  Brown,  Prea. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3007.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cirnman  Rrukomon  beginner.s,  $150-$2r)0  monthly;_rail- 
rirclllcil^  DldKclllvil  roads everv where  (which  position?) 
Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


lirnillH 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  r 

^  PURE  BRED 


There  Will  Be  a  Shortage  In  Bahy  Chicks 
Order  Now — Avoid  Disappointment 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

S.  C.  Leghorns  ) 

White  and  Black  j 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$17.00 

S.  C.  Leghorns  j 

Brown  and  Buff  i 

Barred  Rocks  ) 

'  $5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Rhode  Island  ) 

Reds,  S.  C.  or  R.  C.  j 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

White  Wyandottes  l 
White  Rocks  J 

!  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Anconas  ' 

Black  Minorcas  )  ec  en 

Buff  Orpingtons  C  ♦o.ou 

$12.50 

$24.00 

Light  Brahmas 
Famous  Marcy's  i 

$10.00 

1 

$19.00 

$35.00 

Jersey  Black  J 

Giants  I 

■  $14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

ON 


ORDERS  OF  500  to  1,000  of  one  variety 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED 

Whether  your  order  is  big  or  small  it  will  have  the 
same  careful  attention.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Immediate 
Delivery.  Catalog  on  Request. 

April  Chicks  Ic  lower.  Slay  Chicks  2c  lower.  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  Sc  lower. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J. 


HOUGH’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Eight  leading  varieties,  egg-laying 
strains,  vigorous  chicks 
that  mature  early. 
12  to  20  cents  each, 
sent  postpaid.  100%- 
delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  18th  year.  Over 
65  per  cent,  of  orders  go  to  former 
customers.  Ask  for  catalog,  its  free. 


THE  HOUGH  HATCHERY,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


Price  LUt  Prepaid  to 

you 

Pure  bred  Stock 

100 

50 

26 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

.  . 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$8.75 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  •  • 

-  - 

13.00 

7.00 

8.75 

Anconas  - 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Minorcas 

16.01) 

8.00 

4.26 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ----- 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  ------  a. 

15.00 

8.00 

4.26 

Buff  and  White  Rocks  -  -  -  - 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  ------ 

-  - 

16.00 

8.60 

4.60 

Langshans  -  --  --  --  - 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

Brahmas  -  --  --  --  -- 

-  - 

20.00 

10.60 

6.50 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

Prompt 

shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


of  heavy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  ; 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns ; 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  '•’White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpington's  and  Anconas. 
We  hatch  our  own  Chicks,  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur,  Ohio 


1  QOO  /''l.t,..!....  Wh.,  Br.,  and  Huff  Leghorns. 

\..niCKS  100,  $13;  ^.$60;  Barred  Kocka. 
Anconas,  Reds.  100,  $L5;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Rocks.  Minorcas.  Wh. 


V/ApXUKUV/UO,  X-VV/V-Xk.-v.  ...  WX40.  ..... 

Wyanaottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  50,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  live 

delivery  cuaranteea.  Keference  Bank  of 


Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57 


Berne,  Ind. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  ('HICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMDND,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


COAL  BURNING  BROODERS 

Save  $5  to  $10  on  coal  burning  brooder.  Brand  new, 
standard  make,  fully  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  35  Philo  Bldg.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


i 
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Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety -ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders, 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxB  .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


More  Milk 


Molasses  adds  materially  to  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration  fed  to  dairy  cows.  And 
that  means  the  cows  enjoy  their  food 
more-  get  more  nourishment  out  of  it— 
and  that  results  naturally  in  more  milk. 
And  for  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  molasses 
is  just  as  palatable,  just  as  valuable.  The 
price  of  good  molasses  is  very  low  now. 


J.  S.  Biesecker 

Established  1889 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Cost  Less 


:!!lj 

ini] 

U 

nj 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
•  and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Oreosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  •  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  nin^s.  Held  erect 
br  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  tor  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Order* 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
350  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


“MEHRING’S  MILKER” 


This  pioneer  milker,  has  been  In  use  .30  yr 

ess  of  c 


.  __  _ ,  yrs.  It 

leads  in  clean  milking,  speed,  cheapness  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  repair.  It  milks  20  cows  per  hour.  Price 
Ss')  on  trial.  $275  for  a  live  unit  Engine  milker. 
W.  M.  MEHRING,  KEYMAR,  MARYLAKD. 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  “I  SAW  IT  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  31, 19*5 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

To  Organize  State  Federation  of  Local  Associations 


The  first  state-wide  meeting  of  farm 
and  cooperative  market  associations 
of  Pennsylvania  was  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  February  20  and  21,  and  marks 
the  organization  of  a  State  Federation. 
The  meeting  was  called  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Pinchot  and  was  held 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  F.  P.  Willits. 

Over  200  delegates  represented  the 
various  organizations  of  the  State,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  over  300. 
Among  the  prominent  speakers  were 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  F.  P.  Willits;  J.  M. 
Thomas,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Black,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Women. 

Following  the  address  of  the  various 
speakers,  Deputy  Secretary  John  Mc¬ 
Kee  announced  the  personnel  of  var¬ 
ious  committees  based  on  the  following 
interests :  grain  and  hay,  potatoes, 
fruit,  vegetables,  tobacco,  •  horses, 
swine,  beef  cattle,  dairy,  sheep  raising, 
and  poultry.  The  various  committees 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
ference  during  the  Wednesday  session, 
announcing  their  resolutions. 

Secretary  Willits  proposed  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  permanent  federation  of 
farm  and  cooperative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pennsylvania.  A  temporary 
committee  was  appointed  to  act  upon 
the  recommendation.  It  reported  favor¬ 
ably  recommending  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed.  The  permanent 
committee  for  the  perfection  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organizations  of  Pennsylvania 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  Willits  as 
follows:  C.  J.  Tyson,  Floradale,  Pa.; 
John  A.  McSparran,  Furniss,  Pa.;  W. 
S.  Wise,  Meadville,  Pa;  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Black,  Garrett,  Pa.;  R.  L.  Munce, 
Washington,  Pa.;  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Bustleton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Irving  C. 
Hunt,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  M.  H.  McCal- 
lum,  Wernersville,  Pa.;  A.  B.  Shenk, 
Hershey,  Pa.;  and  John  M.  McKee, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


FIGHTING  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE 

Senator  George  W.  Derrick,  of  Bed¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  amend¬ 
ing  the  present  law  establishing  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time  as  the  standard  of 
time  for  Pennsylvania,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“Provided  that  no  county,  city,  bor¬ 
ough,  township  or  other  municipal  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  by 
ordinance,  resolution,  or  rule  adopt  a 
different  standard  of  time  for  any  year 
or  any  portion  of  the  year  than  that 
herein  provided  and  that  all  ordinances, 
resolutions  and  rules  heretofore  adopted 
contrary  to  this  proviso  are  declared 
void  and  of  no  effect.” 

The  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  been  recommitted  for 
amendments.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  established  daylight  saving  by  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  passage  of  Senate  Bill  217, 
without  further  amendment,  would  end 
the  “moving  up  of  the  clocks.” 

Hearings  will  probably  be  held  before 
this  measure  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

The  Standard  Time  League  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  using  every  effort  to  have  this 
legislation  passed.  It  is  having  some 
success  from  other  interests  who,  like 
the  farmer,  are  greatly  inconvenienced 
and  find  it  detrimental  to  their  business. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

OLIVER  D.  SHOCK 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  a  large  tract 
of  land  situated  in  Cumberland  County 
near  Harrisburg,  as  a  suitable  location 
for  a  State  Fair  Ground. 

Winter  grains  have  been  benefited  by 
the  heavy  snows.  The  total  snowfall 
throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania  ag¬ 
gregated  nearly  five  feet  during  this 
past  winter,  affording  ample  protection 
to  crops.  Fruit  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  are  reported  to  be  heavily 
set  with  fruit  buds.  An  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  was  stored  this  winter  for 
the  coming  season's  supply.  Farmers 


have  harvested  an  unusually  liberal 
supply,  realizing  that  regardless  of 
quantity  of  the  ice  harvested,  arti¬ 
ficial  ice  hardly  ever  shows  any  decline 
in  price. 

It  is  reported  that  some  Lancaster 
county  farmers  will  reduce  their  tobacco 
acreage,  substituting  tomatoes  in  the 
crop  rotation.  Lancaster  canning  es¬ 
tablishments  are  contracting  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  tomatoes  at  $12  a  ton  de¬ 
livered  at  the  factories.  Farmers  who 
have  been  making  a  specialty  of  grow¬ 
ing  high-grade  corn,  oats  and  potatoes, 
reported  a  brisk  demand  for  seed  for 
spring  planting  and  at  good  prices. 

Dealers  in  radio  supplies  state  that 
fully  2,500  farm  homes  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  now  enjoying  this  wonderful  new 
means  of  entertainment.  In  many 
homes  it  is  surplanting  the  phonograph, 
especially  in  isolated  localities  where 
personal  communication  is  limited. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

J.  N.  GLOVER 

Farm  sales  are  in  full  blast  with 
from  one  to  four  every  day  this  month. 
Cows  and  hens  sell  nearly  as  high  as 
a  year  ago,  but  shoats,  horses  and  im¬ 
plements  sell  for  less  money  than  they 
did  last  March.  Three-fourths  of  the 
settlements  are  made  by  notes  payable 
in  from  seven  to  twelve  months  at  all 
farm  sales  this  season,  showing  that 
farmers  are  short  of  ready  cash.  The 
highest  prices  for  cows  were  paid  at  the 
E.  K.  Dyers  sale  for  registered  Hol- 
steins,  the  top  price  of  the  sale  was 
$270.  The  total  of  the  sale  amounted 
to  $5,666. 

Wheat  shows  well  after  being  covered 
with  snow  for  the  last  two  months. 
Wheat  is  now  bringing  $1.35,  which  is 
the  highest  price  paid.  Only  local  mil¬ 
lers  are  paying  that  price,  shippers  are 
paying  less.  There  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  oats  at  45  cents.  Not  as  much 
fertilizer  will  be  used  as  last  year, 
except  by  potato  growers  who  may  even 
increase  the  amount  as  well  as  the 
acreage  in  potatoes.  Wheat  which  has 
been  covered  by  snow  for  10  weeks 
makes  a  good  showing,  since  the  snow 
melted  so  rapidly  the  past  few  days. 


COOPERATIVE  LAW  GETS  GOV¬ 
ERNOR’S  VETO  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

Party  politics  so  dominated  the  1923 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
which  adjourned  its  regular  business  on 
March  17,  that  except  for  vetoed  meas¬ 
ures,  many  important  bills,  among  them 
some  of  the  agricultural  measures, 
were  carried  to  defeat.  One  important 
farm  bill,  however,  known  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  64,  which  would  bring  the 
present  cooperative  law  of  the  State  up 
to  date,  was  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  but  finally  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  The  special  session  of 
the  legislature  held  during  the  week 
ending  March  24  was  to  consider  only 
those  bills  which  had  passed  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  had  been  vetoed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  proposed  cooperative  law 
was  scheduled  to  come  up  for  action  by 
the  legislature  at  that  session.  The 
organized  farm  interests  of  the  State, 
however,  are  not  making  any  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  pass  the  measure  over 
the  Governor’s  head. 

The  matter  will  come  up  for  intensive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  farm  groups 
next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  farm¬ 
ers  plan  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  cooperative  law  more  force¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Sil- 
zer.  The  Governor’s  veto  was  on  the 
basis  that  the  bill  was  a  price-fixing 
measure,  that  it  was  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  fi’ee  trade  and  that  it  was 
not  solidly  desired  by  the  farmers.  Dr. 
Frank  App  of  the  New  Jersey  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
refuted  the  veto  message  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
law  in  its  intent  was  in  accord  wih  the 
Capper-Volstead  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  Act,  which  has  had  country-wide 
endorsement  and  that  it  is  patterned 
after  the  cooperative  marketing  laws  of 
22  States. 


^ . 
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judders  Like  Silk 

AG  BALM  heals  the  Injured  tiseuee. 

'  Penetrates,  softens  and  restores.  Easy 
to  apply;  quick  results.  Heals  cuts, 
scratches,  bruises,  chaps.  Caked  Bag. 
Fine  for  any  sore  anywhere.  Big  10- 
ounce  package,  60o  at  druggists,  feed 
dealers,  general  etoree. 

SAMPLE  FREE  lonewuserslf  dasIer’B 
name  fa  ffiven.  Ask;  for  booklet,  **DaInf  Wrlnkltt*' 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC.,  Dept.  N 
Lyndonrillc.  Vt. 


Disabled!  Cost  is  Doubling. 


UUHEN  you  can’t  work  because  of  his  lameness 
’ '  the  horse  costs  you  for  feed  and  your  loss  of 
time— perhaps  a  lost  crop  or  a  skimpy  crop  through 
delays.  With  Save -The-Horse  you  can  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or,— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  while  working.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  give  signed  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Write  today  for  FRKE  96-page  Save  -Xhe-Horse  BOOK, 
on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  ail  lameness.  This 
serviceable  BOOK,  sample  of  guarantee,  Bnd_  expert  vet- 
erinary  advice — all  FREE.  Over  360,000  satisfied  users. 
Don’t  hesitate — delay  is  costly. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


DONTCUTOUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

^’’^TPADE  mark  REG.U.S.PAT.OfF. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  DoeS  not  blistei 
or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
$2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  379  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
(.•  Money  bach  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  cart  at  $1.25  often  sufficient,  in  powder  form. 


HEAVES 


cost 


NEWTON’S 

veterinary’s  compound  for 
:  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
0/1  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

30  years^  sale  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Tolede.  Ohio 

FREE  BOOKbn 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Describes  canse,  effects  apd  treat¬ 
ment;  tells  bow  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  D.  S.  are  etoppiug  the  ravages 
of  this  costly  malady.  « 

Write  tor  tree  copy  today, 

•  ABORNO  LABORATORY  f^V 
1 1  Jetl  Streat,  Lancaster,  WIs.  tCy' 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon.  N^H. 

TOBACCO-NATURAL  LEAF 

four  years  old,  unexcelled  quality  and 
lavor,  5  lbs.  chewing,  $1.50;  smoking, 
11.25;  second  grade  smoking,  6  lbs., 
;i.00;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco 
ind  postage  when  received. 

ARMERS’  EXCHANGE,  HawesviRe,  Kentucky 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,”  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203  MU  NCI  E,  IWP- 

SELECT  QUAUTT 
CHEWING 

5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.  $5.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.35; 
10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.  $3.50.  Try  it  at  our  risk ;  iiipney  re¬ 
funded  if  tobacco  returneii.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
GROWERS,  SEDALIA,  KY.  _ 

Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results, 
Promptness  assured- 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Pdtent  Lawyer.  624  F  Street. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  _ 

KENTUCKY  NATUR.AL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  li)  pounds,  $3.00:  20  bed'"®' 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pouwis,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2yo. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  wh/en  received.  FARMERS 
OPERATIVE  TOBAC|i)  UNION,  Paducah, 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 


PATENTS 


co- 


Ky. 
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No  Decrease  in  League 
Prices  for  April 

The  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
meeting  in  New  York  City  March  21st 
and  22nd,  determined  the  price  at  which 
April  milk  will  be  sold  as  follows: 
Class  1,  for  fluid  consumption,  $2.80. 
Class  2,  for  cream  and  ice  cream, 
$2.20. 

Class  3,  for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  evaporated,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk  and  hard  cheese,  a 
differential  of  59  cents  above  the  price' 
of  milk  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
butter  (Class  4). 

Class  4,  for  milk  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
determined  as  usual  by  the  New  York 
market  quotations  on  these  commod¬ 
ities. 

There  is  practically  no  reduction  in 
these  April  prices  over  those  received 
for  Leagme  milk  for  March,  except  that 
in  Class  2,  the  price  is  lowered  30  cents, 
the  March  price  being  $2.50  a  hundred. 
In  Class  2,  slightly  higher  differentials 
are  to  be  charged  fdr  skim  milk  which 
is  manufactured  into  various  by-prod¬ 
ucts. 

All  prices  are  for  milk  having  a  basic 
butter-fat  test  of  3  per  cent,  and  at 
the  201-210  mile  freight  zone  from  New 
York  City. _ 

The  Farm  Boy  and  His 
School 

{Continued  from  page  287) 

of  things,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man  who  regretted  that  he  had  gone 
to  school  too  long? 

The  recent  study  made  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  an  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  helped  farmers  make  more  money. 
The  study  showed  that  among  fifty 
farmers  who  had  about  the  same 
amount  of  capital  investment,  those 
who  had  graduated  from  a  College  of 
Agriculture  made  three  times  as  much, 
and  those  who  had  completed  school  in¬ 
struction’  in  agriculture  made  twice 
as  much  as  the  farmers  who  had  had 
no  training  at  all  in  agriculture. 

Save  for  an  Education 
To  most  of  us  the  good  things  of  life 
come  only  after  we  have  made  some 
sacrifices  to  get  them.  We  all  have  to 
learn  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  You 
will  learn  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  life 
if  you  look  ahead  for  your  future  needs 
and  sometimes  forego  pleasures  to-day 
in  order  that  you  may  have  better 
pleasures  later  on.  Most  boys  begin 
early  to  earn 'money.  When  you  have 
earned  it  you  can  spend  it  for  happi¬ 
ness  and  pleasures  to-day  or  you  may 
save  it  to  buy  desirable  things  by  and 
by.  There  is  no  more  important  thing 
for  which  a  boy  ought  to  save  than  for 
an  education.  If  a  boy  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  wants  an  education 
that  will  prepare  him  for  farming,  he 
must  realize  that  such  an  education  will 
cost  money.  The  fact  that  it  does  cost, 
should  not  discourage  boys  from  want¬ 
ing  an  education,  for  every  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  “earn  their  way”  through 
college  or  school.  The  fact  that  an  ed¬ 
ucation  “costs”  something  is  one  thing 
that  helps  to  make  it  valuable. 

Saving  money  is  largely  a  habit.  To 
get  the  habit  one  needs  to  start  at  once 
and  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  Ask  your 
father  and  mother  what  they  think  of 
the  habit  of  saving. 

The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
and  many  local  communities  have  made 
excellent  provision  for  offering  to  boys 
an  opportunity  for  an  education  in  agri¬ 
culture.  In  every  State  in  the  Union 
there  is  a  College  of  Agriculture  ofler- 
lug  short  term  and  regular  and  four 
year  courses  in  agriculture.  In  nearly 
2,000  high  schools  practical  courses  in 
agriculture  are  offered  to  boys  and 
young  men  who  desire  to  follow  farm- 
*ug  as  a  vocation.  *  Also  in  many  States 
special  county  or  State  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture  have  been  established  to  offer 
practical  instruction  in  farming.  The 
SIX  schools  of  agriculture  in  New  York 
M  Canton,  Delhi,  Cobleskill, 

Morrisville  and  Farmingdale  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  schools.  The  schools 
are  here  to  serve  the  boys  and  young 
JUen.  If  you  are  interested  in  farming 
you  cannot,  in  justic^  to  yourself,  neg- 
ieet  to  get  ready.  Ir  you  want  to  know 
more  about  what  the  schools  can  do 
j-oA'  you  write  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


CcnvsLIkelt 

■ft  Makes  Mote  Milk 

1  The  World’s  Greatest  Carbohydrate  Ration  —  com- 
posed  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Corn  and  Barley,  combined 
with  Oil  Meal,  dried  Cane  Molasses  and  Salt. 

2  Properhr  balanced — kiln  dried  and  exceptionally 
“•  pa/afa6/e— that’s  why  cows  like  it. 

Q  Makes  more  milk  because  it  puts  cows  in  splendid 
physical  condition— enabling  them  to  convert  all  of 
the  protein  part  of  the  ration  into  milk.  Permits 
safe  feeding  of  the  maximum  amount  of  any  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  you  prefer  without  danger  to  cows. 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

Is  Noted  for  its  LONG  TIME  Milk  Production 

It’s  digestibility  and  palatability  is  assurance  against  cows  getting 
“off  their  feed/’  keeps  them  at  maximum  milk  producing  efficiency 
all  the  time.  Its  superiority  as  a  maintenance  ration  is  quickly 
shown  in  the  better  physical  condition  of  the  herd  and  consequently 
a  big  increase  in  milk  production. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 


The  Quaker  Qats  Ompany  cKruTs.  a. 
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CATTLE  BREEDEBS 


GLISTA  BULL  CALF 

Born  October  16,  1922 

SIRE  —  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista  No. 
268342,  a  grandson  of  the  .Great  Cornel 
cow  Glista  Brnstein  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs.  butter 
seven  days. 

DAM  —  Pledge  Korndyke  Pontiac  No. 
320068,  A  R  O  record,  366.9  lbs.  milk, 
18.33  lbs.  butter  seven  days,  over  4%  fat, 
one  of  the  finest  individual  animals  in 
our  herd.  Send  for  her  photograph  and 
be  convinced.  Calf  seven-eighths  white  and 
a  beauty.  Price,  $65,  registered,  trans¬ 
ferred  and  crated.  Herd  is  TB  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  arc  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  hre  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  tliey  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 


Telephone  1476 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
Inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,-  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6,50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  w.d,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  '  Shippi'd  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

UI7C  niTDAr'C  l^i'om  prize-winning  herd.  I’re- 
l/UI\v/vO  iniunis  from  11)  fairs  fall  1922. 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  I’ld.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON,  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 

and  O.  I.  C.  liig  Type  Grand 
Cliampion  bloodlines.  figs. 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

$10  each,  prepahl. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING _ Box  10 _ -  DUNDEE,  N.Y, 

Big  Type  Polands  r's,. 

prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL.  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 

ANP  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

P.  UOtiEUS,  WAYVILLE,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Kxtra  fine  April 
Chicks,  $20  per  hundred;  May,  $18;  .luno,  $15.  F'rce 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free,  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 

ANCONAS.  Beautiful,  large  mottled,  Single  Comb  Breed¬ 
ing  liens,  $3.00  each.  Bullets.  $2.00-$2.30.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  .Yildress,  GEO.  SIMMS,  LAKE,  NEW  YOR.K. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns :  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  ;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEED,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 
iN  ,  1  band  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens, 
vdlRlOS  Dnoka,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Kab- 
®  bits.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Kggs. 
HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  _ TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Free 


Bhenue  I^otel 

4th  AVENUE  AT  33rd  ST.,  NE'W  YORK 
— ■  Subway,  Entrance  at  Door  =t..- 

AN  hotel  where  old  fashioned  courtesy 
still  prevails.  One  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Convenient  in 
shopping,  theatres.  Less  than  50c.  taxi 
fare  (one  or  more  persons)  from  either 
railway  terminal.  Surface  cars  pass  door. 

PRICE  FOR  ROOMS 

60  Single  rooms  -  -  .  $2.26  per  day 

100  Single  rooms  ...  2.50  per  day 
260  Double  rooms  -  $4  per  day  and  upward 

Single  rooms,  with  bath,  4  per  day  and  upward 
Double  rooms,  with  bath,  6  per  day  and  upward 

POPULAR  PRICED  CAFETERIA  AND  REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  balconies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunken  Palm  Garden  are  enclosed 
in  glass.  GEORGE  0.  BROWN. 


m 


pSedBabyChicks 


Capacity  15^000  healthy  chick.  pyPy  guaranteed,  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly- 
.citing  wood  Imported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 
300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  egg  production  — that’s  where  you 
make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  in  Michigan,  by 
those  who  know  how.  Bargain  prices  If  you  order  now.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  complete  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


Micb.,  U.S.A. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  /our  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=r 


Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rat® 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  High  pedigreed,  trap 
nest  stock,  208  to  302  egg  hens  mated  to 
300  egg  males.  Member  of  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Poultry  Certification  Association 
Inc.  Reference  Second  National  Bank.  E. 
DELAMARTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
deep,  rich,  red,  vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets;  three,  four,  five  dollars;  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Route  3, 
Box  210,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  bred  for  color  and  egg  production, 
shipped  on  approval,  write,  H.  M.  PIERCE, 
R.  3.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


S.  .C.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  pure  bred  with 
size,  quality  and  production.  Eggs  15  per 
$1.50  ;  50,  $4.50  ;  100,  $8.50.  H.  C.  STALEY. 
Route  6,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  year  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24  ;  $7  per  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


DARK  ARISTOCRAT  BARRED  ROCKS 
exclusively.  Eggs,  $9  100 ;  Pens,  $3  and 
$5  per  15.  Fertility  guaranteed.  HILLCREST 
FARM,  St.  Joseph,  Ky. 


ROSE  COMB  PURE  BRED  RHODE  IS¬ 
LAND  RED  EGGS.  Prize  winning  birds.  $2 
per  15.  EMMA  NORTHROP  SMITH,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers, -Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBBRSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HATCHING  EGGS,  the 
dark-red  kind,  Sprague  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $5 
per  50.  R.  A.  LITTLER  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Ancona  laying  hens. 
Young  stock.  Fancy  strain.  $2.50  each. 
HENRY  SCHLEUTER,  Saxton,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES- 
EGGS,  $2  per  15,  from  extra  selected  stock. 
J.  L.  HOAK,  Spencerville,  Ohio. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  of 
hlghest-quality.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
HILLSDALE  FARM,  Glover,  Vt. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2 
per  15  ;  Jersey  Black  Giants,  $3.  T.  BOWLBY, 
901  East  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  Goose  eggs, 
40  cents  each,  postpaid.  CHAS.  D.  PAXTON, 
Rt.  No.  5.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  QUALITY  S.  C.  ANCONA  eggs  or 
chicks,  write,  C.  V.  McMAHON,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. — Folder  Free. 


FOR  SALE — Silver  Campine  hatching  eggs, 
$10  per  100.  Good  stock.  B.  D.  PREY,  R.  D., 
Ellendale,  Dei. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


SILVER  CAMPINES,  wonder  bird.  Eggs, 
chicks.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


PARDEE'S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Reasonable.  MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  ROUEN  DUCKS. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  per 
10.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVEKTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


eggs  and  poultry 


LIMITED  NUMBER  CHICKS  from  Cornell, 
certified  and  registered  stock,  250-egg  strain. 
Large  white  eggs  (no  tinted  from  large 

fowls.  Price  list  free.  EDNA  COYLE 
Branchport,  N.  Y.  ■ _ 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Pa. 


TURKEYS 


NICE  PAIR  HEALTHY  MATURE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  very  tame  and  good  breeders.  $20. 
H.  A.  HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY — Nature’s  own  sweet,  6 -lb.  early 
honey,  $1.30 ;  6-lb.  buckwheat,  $1.15 ;  12-lb. 
buckwheat,  $2 ;  prepaid  first  three  zones.  I. 
L.  BARTON,  Townville,  Pa. 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


WANTED  — 16  cows,  big  producers.  'TB 
tested,  fresh  or  soon,  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress,  W.  A.  M.,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS.  Bargain.  Two 
good  young  bulls  $50  each.  Fine  17-months 
old  heifer,  $125.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  cows, 
heifers  and  a  bull  one  month  old.  RAY  D. 
LEVAN  Catawissa,  R.  4,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — King  Richard,  Handsome  Welsh 
stud  pony  ;  43  inches  high  ;  6  years  old  ;  dark 
bay  ;  well  broken  to  saddle  and  harness.  Stock 
breeders  opportunity.  Write  for  information. 
MYRTLE  L.  DAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.,  Newton, 
Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  FOX  HOUNDS  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Beagles,  any  age.  Alsa  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andotte  eggs  from  first  prize  winners,  $2  per 
15  or  $8  per  100.  D.  C.  KALTREIDBR,  Rea 
Lion,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS — Purebred  females  from 
very  intelligent,  grand  working  stock.  Shipped 
on  approval  $7.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 


COLLIES,  beautiful  females,  sable  and  tri¬ 
color.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS,  Exclusively. 
T.  A.  WILSON.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples,  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED  to  take  orders 
for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  _  roses 
and  seeds.  Opportunity  to  become  District 
Superintendent.  Pay  weekly.  Equipment 
free.  FRUIT  GROWERS’  NURSERIES, 
Drawer  G.,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn, 


SEEDS  AND  NURSEBY  STOCKS 


STRAWBERRY  —  Black  Raspberry  Plants. 
Wait!  Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
our  prepaid  prices.  We  can  save  you  money 
and  furnish  the  quality.  F.  G.  MANGUS, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.  


DAHLIAS — $1.50  per  dozen,  labeled  ;  $2  per 
20,  not  labeled.  Decorative,  peony,  show  cactus. 
Circular ;  also  white  Eskimo  puppies,  $15  and 
$20.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties 
named  twenty  cents  each ;  double  hollyhock 
seed,  choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten 
cents.  J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS — Cornelian  and  Empire  Va¬ 
rieties.  Recommended  by  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Write  for  prices.  J. 
CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


FREE  SEEDS — Hollyhock,  dahlia,  double 
poppy,  with  four  dahlias,  cactus,  decorative  or 
show,  50c.  OLIVANNE  DAHLIA  GARDENS, 
New  Bedford,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  SUADELAND 
CLIMAX  OATS,  White  Grant  and  ’Russet 
Best  to  yield  or  cook.  M.  L.  GLASGOW, 
Glasgow,  Pa. 


40  LARGE,  mixed  gladiolus,  or  20  purple 
and  light-pink  Dahlia  bulbs  $1  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Selected  seed  corn,  variety, 
Angel  of  Midnight,  price,  $2.50  per  bu.  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Dark  red,  75c  per  dozen,  pink 
and  mixed  colors  not  labeled  $1  per  dozen. 
S.  S.  SHIELDS,  New  Bedford,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


62  ACRES,  good  soil,  close  to  church  and 
school,  near  good  markets,  hard  surface  roads, 
two  farm  houses  near  bank,  barn  all  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  pipeless  furnace  in  one 
house  :  8  cows  ;  4  horses  ;  full  farm  machinery ; 
800  bushels  corn  ;  150  bushels  oats  ;  100 

chickens,  good  spring  water,  will  stand  in¬ 
vestigation.  One  Ford  car.  FRANK  BALS- 
BAUGH,  R.  1,  Harrisburgh  Pa. 


SALE  BY  OWNER.  Dairy  farm  118  acres; 
river  flat,  one-half  mile  from  railroad  town 
high  school,  bank,  borders  Macadam  road! 
Good  buildings  $11,000.  For  full  particulars 
address,  K,  Lock  Box  1,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -110  acres  ;  good  buildings  ;  or¬ 
chard  neverfailing  water,  gas  fuel,  two-thirds 
improved,  one-third  good  timber,  terms  reason¬ 
able.  M.  J.  McKISSICK,  Fertig,  Venango  Co., 
Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  in  beautiful  Chemung  Val¬ 
ley  ;  28  level  acres,  equipped  for  700  hens; 
railroad  village,  school,  churches,  macadam, 
trolley,  one  mile.  OWNER,  Box  123,  Chemung, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  real  estate; 
60  barrel  flour  and  feed  mill.  A-1  condition. 
For  information  write,  WEST  LOUISVILLE 
MILLING  CO..  West  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANT  SMALL  JERSEY  OR  CONNECTICUT 
farm  equipped  or  green  house  plant  near  N.  Y. 
Full  particulars  first  w'riting,  price  and  terms. 
F.  UNSER,  Mineola,  L.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING — Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Pour,  Syracuse.  New 
York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Choice  stocky 
plants  at  fair  prices,  catalog  free.  H.  H. 
BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  PUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  PURS  WANTED  FOR  COATS. 
High  prices  paid.  EVBRETTE  SHERMAN, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  Calf  descendant  of  the 
great  Cornell  Cow  Glista  Ernestine  with  7 
records  of  over  30  lbs.  See  records  in  my  ad 
in  Live  Stock  columns  this  issue.  BRADLEY 
PULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  WHITE  SWEET  POTATOES  OR 
YAMS — the  baking  kind,  $1.25  per  bushel 
P.  O.  B.  by  express.  G.  L.  ELIRS,  Millsboro, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 6  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  fine 
condition;  well  built,  long  bearings,  upright. 
$50  FRED  UNSER,  JR.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 


CANDY — 2  t/l>  lbs.  delicious  fudg<‘,  caramels 
and  taffy.  Try  a  box;  $1  postpaid.  CRYSTAL 
SPRING  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SERIAL  STORIES  FOR  SALE.  12  cents 
buys  complete  story.  List  sent  on  request. 
EDMUND  GUSTAFSON,  Pawling  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  International  Harvester  Corn- 
pany  tractor  12-25  H.  P.  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  D.  E.  PAGE,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  Syrup,  $1.90  in  gallon 
cans.  Special  prices  on  Bbl.  lots.  GEO.  BUSH, 
R.  2,  Box  26.  Croghau,  N.  Y. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  SYRUP  LABELS  ;  35 
cents  100  ;  $1.50 — 500  ;$2.85 — 1,000.  GORDON 
B.  SMITH,  North  Creek  N.  Y. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  PERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White 
Swine.  AH  ages,  write  your  wants.  ORCHARD 
SLOPE  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


An  Ad.  Like  This  Costs  You  Nothing! 


This  ad  is  It'OR  SALE — Ayrshire  calves,  both  sexes,  of 
on  u/  high  production  breeding  at  farmers  prices. 

Woras  hARADON,  Route  4,  Corning.  N.  Y. 


And  Over  120,000  Folks  Read  It 


This  offer  is  restricted  to  advertisements  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  hnd  horses  and  is 
good  if  mailed  to  us  before  April  5,  1923. 


Classified  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  advertisement  in  your  classified  department  in  your  next  available 
issue.  This  is  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer  and  it  is  understood  this  is  to  be  free  of  charge. 


Name- 


Address- 


f 
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Kill  Lice  and  Mites 

Years  of  experience  have  developed 
and  established  MEPH’S  reputation 
as  sure  insect  killer, 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES 

MEPH  contains  Soluble  Sulphur, 
highly  preventative  of  both  infection 
and  reinfection,  and  heals  insect  bites 

MEPH  is  used  on 

Poultry,  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Pet  Stock 

Very  effective  in  cleaning  or  spray¬ 
ing  your  hen  houses,  coups,  stables; 
keeping  them  sanitary  emd  free  of 
vermin.  Mixes  easily  with  whitewash, 
also  with  water, 

Just  say  that  you  wemt  to  try  this 
dip,  ^  A  trial  can  will  be  shipp^  to 
you  immediately,  that  makes  from 
50  to  1 00  gallons  of  solution,  the  best 
you  ever  used. 


When  you  find  it  all 
that  it  is  represented  to  be- 
then  and  only  then,  send  $2.50  for 
the  gallon  to 

MEPH  CO. 

160  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  NOW 


HANDEE  WRENCH 


Eight  wrenches  in  one 

HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1.00 
Agents  wanted  in  all  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


$1,000  Secures  Dairy  Farm 

25.)  Acres  with  20  Cattle,  3  Horses,  gas  engine,  cream 
separator,  inanure  spreader,  implements,  tools,  household 
furniture;  just  bring  your  suit  case,  move  right  in  and  be 
ready  to  plant  this  spring;  just  outside  lively  village; 
good  markets;  maeliine-worUed  fields,  35-cow  spring- 
watered  pasture,  estimated  100,000  ft.  timber,  1,500  cords 
wood;  1,000  sugar  maples;  excellent  7-room  house,  running 
spring  water,  hath.  70-ft.  basement  barn,  stable,  etc.  To 
settle  altalrs  $'1,000  gets  all  if  taken  soon;  only  $1,000 
needed.  Details  page  138,  Illustrated  Catalog— Bargains 
niany  states.  Copy  free,  .\ddress  me  personally.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Pres.,  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  150  R 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

iiiv  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT-™S» 

wanted.  HAVANA  SMOKEHOUSE,  HOMKr-ANDT  Ga. 


fiMew 

(Advertisers 

irims  Issue 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
William  M.  Mehring 
Tauber  Brothers 
Talloid  Music  Service 
Farmers’  Exchange 
Keystone  Hide  Company 
United  Tobacco  Growers 
W,  R.  Hart,  Farmers’  Plant  Co. 

R.  M.  Hanna 
Havana  Smoke  House 
The  Hough  Hatchery 
Canfield  Hatchery 
K.  Hi  Spooner 
Authorized  Breeders’  Assn. 


IF  YOU  SAY: 


‘I  saw  your  ad  in  the  ./American 
Agriculturi§iJjflllljien  ordering  from 

will  benefit 
refund  the 
by  any 

advertiser  who 
the  article  pur- 
be  as  advertised, 
you  insure 


Beware  The  Check  Raiser! 

Recent  Matters  Handled  by  the  Service  Bureau 


More  and  more  it  is  the  custom  to 
pay  bills  by  checks,  and  this  is  a 
custom  which  may  well  be  encouraged, 
because  the  very  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
bank  account  shows  that  he  is  a  reliable 
person  to  trade  with._  In  addition,  the 
return  of  the  check  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  bill  has  been  paid.  This  method 
of  handling  money  is  usually  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  both  ends  of  the  transaction. 

However  there  are  opportunities  for 
mistakes  and  misunderstanding  which 
do  not  occur  in  other  methods  of  trans- 
fering  money.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  each  year  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  clever  swindlers.  The  time  has 
passed  when  men  carelessly  made  out 
checks  in  pencil.  Naturally  the  entire 
legend  could  then  be  erased  and  a  larger 
number  of  dollars  written  in.  Legibility 
however  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  On 
the  check  shown  here,  it  was  chosen  at 
random  from  several  thousands  re¬ 


established  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  made  this  payment  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  company  the  date 
and  the  circumstances.  Although  they 
claim  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  matter  and  had  stopped  an¬ 
swering  Mr.  Johnson’s  letters,  they  im¬ 
mediately  settled  up  when  the  magazine 
took  a  hand.  Mr.  Johnson  has  written 
us  that  a  check  for  the  full  amount 
reached  him  and  that  the  delay  of  the 
last  four  years  has  finally  been  ended. 


Are  Hog  Producers  Over¬ 
doing  It? 

{Continued  from  page  292) 

are  not  quite  high  enough  to  pay  for 
tbe  average  amount  of  corn,  tbe  bog 
grower  should  consider  which  way  the 
ratio  line  will  go  in  the  next  twelve 


difficult  for  a  clever  penman,  to  raise  this  check 
990.35.  The  word  “twenty”  would  also  be  easy  to  manipulate 


You  can  sell 
lightning  rods 

You  need  no  sales  experience 
to  establish  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own  selling  R.  H. 
Co.  Lightning  Rods.  They  have 
been  giving  perfect  lightning 
protection  for  74  years,  and 
bear  the  official  approval  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories. 

With  only  a  small  capital  and 
a  willingness  to  work,  you  can 
make  a  good  income — if  you’ll 
let  us  show  you  how.  You  will 
be  backed  up  by  our  strong  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  have  our  close  co¬ 
operation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  substantial  business 
on  a  good  product  which  every  farmer 
needs,  write  today  for  terms  on  ex¬ 
clusive  territory  and  full  particulars. 

The  Reyburn-Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Reduce  \our 


ceived  in  this  office,  the  words  25c  might 
easily  be  interpreted  as  75c  and  the 
numerals  also  could  be  altered.  In  this 
case,  the  signer  of  the  check  would  be 
out  only  50c,  but  it  might  have  been 
dollars  and  he  would  not  have  escaped 
so  easily. 

In  making  out  checks  therefore  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  that  no  room  is  left  be¬ 
fore  the  dollar  sign  and  the  numerals 
for  the  insertion  of  another  figure, 
(in  the  picture  for  instance  you  will 
see  that  a  one  could  easily  have  been 
put  after  the  dollar  sign  making  the 
check  read  $100.25).  Also  be  careful 
that  the  words  when  written  out,  com¬ 
pletely  fill  the  space  or  are  preceded 
and  followed  by  dashes,  or  some  other 
method  of  filling  in  the  blank  space. 

It  pays  to  take  a  little  trouble,  for 
the  check  raiser  appears  where  he  is 
least  expected  and  there  is  seldom  any 
way  of  bringing  him  to  justice.  Re¬ 
cently  a  prominent  bank  official  stated 
that  at  least  a  million  dollars  was 
annually  lost  by  the  small  depositors 
of  the  country  through  this  method  of 
trickery. 


$28  FOR  PASTURAGE 

“Just  received  check  for  $28.  Thank 
you  for  your  trouble.”  Mrs.  F.  L.  of 
New  York  State_  pastured  four  cows 
for  a  man  who  failed  to  make  payment. 
Although  this  was  a  legal  collection 
claim,  we  were  able  to  aid  Mrs.  L.  in 
pressing  the  matter  through  her  at¬ 
torney,  and,  as  a  result  of  our  joint 
efforts,  she  received  the  money. 


A  DEPOSIT  REFUNDED 

A  New  York  department  store  ac¬ 
cepted  a  $10  deposit  from  Mrs.  J.  A. 
of  New  York,  and,  after  some  time, 
sent  word  that  because  she  had  not 
sent  the  balance  she  would  have  to 
forfeit  the  money. 

Mrs.  A.  wrote  asking  that  the  cur¬ 
tains  be  sent  balance  collect,  but  noth¬ 
ing  further  was  heard  from  the  store, 
So  she  referred  the  matter  to  us.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Service  Bureau, 
the  store  immediately  refunded  the  de¬ 
posit  and  apologized  for  the  delay  and 
inconvenience. 


AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  EFFORT 

It  took  a  long  time  for  an  Ohio  Manu¬ 
facturing  firm  to  refund  $10.83  which 
had  been  paid  them  in  1919  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  Mr.  D.  E.  Johnson,  of  Reynolds- 
ville.  Pa. ,  However,  the  Service  Bureau 


or  eighteen  months.  Will  it  rise  above 
the  average  again  or  stay  near  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  or  drop  considerably  below 
the  average  as  it  did  in  1912  and  1915 
after  the  previous  high  points? 

Taking  the  probable  trend  of  com 
and  hog  prices  in  the  next  six  months 
into  consideration,  the  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ratio  will  show  but  little 
change  of  position  for  a  while,  but  is 
more  likely  to  go  lower  than  to  rise 
above  the  average.  By  the  end  of  1923 
when  the  increased  spring  pig  crop  be¬ 
gins  to  come  on  the  market,  it  might 
drop  considerably  below  the  average 
unless  there  is  an  unusually  large  corn 
crop  or  hog  production  fails  to  show 
the  increase  indicated. 

If  this  expectation  is  correct,  what 
does  it  mean  to  the  hog  grower?  Are 
the  following  conclusions  justified? 

f*  This  is  not  the  time  foi’  general 
and  indiscriminate  expansion  of  hog 
production. 

2.  Since  the  cost  of  producing  pork 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities  or 
on  different  farms  in  the  same  locality, 
it  IS  advisable  for  all  to  keep  their  cost 
marks  as  low  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
improved  blood,  scientific  feeding,  sani¬ 
tation  to  prevent  losses  by  disease  and 
similar  means. 

3.  Those  hog  growers  whose  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  low,  and  who  can  make 
money  with  hogs  when  the  average 
breeder  is  losing,  have  nothing  to  fear. 
They  can  go  ahead  sawing  wood  as 
usual  and  avoid  the  loss  from  liquidat¬ 
ing  breeding  stock,  leaving  equipment 
unused  or  altering  the  type  of  farming. 

4.  "Those  whose  costs  are  relatively 
high  had  better  “watch  a  little  out” 
and  perhaps  breed  fewer  sows  for  fall 
litters.  This  is  the  class  that  must  de¬ 
crease  production  if  it  develops  that 
overexpansion  has  taken  place. 


have  taken  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  oyer  five  years,  and  couldn’t 
get  along  without  it.— Joseph  L.  Clam 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


FORDSON 

operating  costs 


wJih  ai 

[Pierce  Governor 

Holds  the  engine  at  a  uniform 
speed,  regardless  of  load.  Saves  fuel 
and  oil  Helps  prevent  bumt-out 
bearings  and  scored  cylinders. 

Pays  For  Itself 

A  Pierce  Governor  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  20  minutes  without 
removing  carburetor,  radiator, 
timer  or  fan  and  will  save  its  ' 
cost  in  two  weeks.  Tractor  per¬ 
forms  better  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Saves  one  man's  time  on 
all  belt  work  Instantly  adjust¬ 
ed  for  different  speeds.  Sold  on 
money-back  guarantee. 

Pierce  Governor  Co, 

LarZest  Cooernor  Builders  A 

131  £.  Ninth  Street 
Anderson,  Ind. 


tVrife/br^ 
Litsrsture  | 
mrtd  If  tans  < 
of  Nearest  | 
Dealer 


HOOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excel]  Metal 
.  Boofing;,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
r  ,  ,  u  painted.  Galvanized, 

'  only  $4.80.  If  yoo  have  bera  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styira  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFINR  ONLY  $  |i>s 

Don’t  buy  Roofing’,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— ansrthingr  you  need  until  you  get  our 
la^t  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar* 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


WANTED !  Get  *1600  to  *2300  a  Year 


,U.S.  RAILWAY 

A\A1JL 


MEN~BOYS  18  OR  OVER 
SHOULD  MAIL  COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


/  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  20S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/  Sirs:  Send  me  without  charge  (1)  sanmle  Railway 
*lail  Clerk  Examination  questions;  (2)  Tell  me  how 


TRAVEL— SEE  YOUR  COUNTRY  / 
STEADY  WORK-NO  LAYOFFS-PAID  VACATIONS  / 
Common  Education  Sufficient  / 

es«9ry  y  Address 


lean  get  a  U.  8.  Govermhent  job;  (3)  Send  list  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  jobs  obtainable. 


Name 


■i- 
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The  V alley  of  the  Giants-sj  p^t<=r  b.  Kyn 


AH-H-H!”  breathed  His  Honor.  “That  accounts  for  his  failure  to  bring  the 
x\matter  up  at  our  interview.  Upon  his  return  to  the  hotel  he  found  this  and 
got  busy  at  once.  By  Jupiter,  this  looks  like  business.  Henry,  how  did  you  come 
into  possession  of  this  telegram?”  _ 

“It  must  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  documents  Ogilvy  left  with  me.  I  found  it 
on  my  desk  when  I  was  sorting  out  the  papers,  and  in  my  capacity  of  attorney 
for  the  N.  C.  O.  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  reading  it.” 

(i 

bet 

presidents,  probably.  J.  P.  M.,  of  course,  is  the  man  behind?” 

“Who  the  devil  is  J.  P.  M.?” 

Henry  smiled  tolerantly.  “Well,  how  would  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  do  for  a 
guess?”  he  queried. 

“Hell’s  bells  and  panther-tracks!”  Mayor  Pouhdstone  started  as  if  snakebitten. 
“I  should  say  you  have  hooked  a  big  fish.  Boy,  you’ve  landed  a  whale!”  And 
the  Mayor  whistled  softly  in,  his  amazement  and  delight.  “By  golly,  to  think  of 
you  getting  in  with  that  bunch!  Tre-mendyous !  Per-fect-ly  tree-mend-yous ! 
Did  Ogilvy  say  anything  about  future  business?” 


“He  said  if  I  proved  satisfactory,  he 
would  take  me  on  and  pay  the  custom¬ 
ary  retainer  given  all  corporation 
attorneys.” 

“Well,  by  golly,  he’d  better!” 

“If  I  could  guarantee  him  that  tem¬ 
porary  franchise,  it  might  help  me  to 
get  in  right  with  J.  P.  M.  at  the  start,” 
his  hopeful  suggested. 

“Guarantee  it!”  his  father  shouted. 
“Guarantee  it!  Well,  I  should  snicker! 
We’ll  just  show  J.  P.  M.  and  his  crowd 
that  they  made  no  mistake  when  they 
picked  you  as  their  Sequoia  legal  rep¬ 
resentative.  I’ll  call  a  special  meeting 
of  that  little  old  city  council  of  mine 
and  jam  that  temporary  franchise 
through.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  let’s  do,”  Henry 
suggested.  “I’ll  draw  it  up  to-night, 
and  we’ll  put  it  through  to-morrow  at, 
say,  ten  o’clock.  Then  I’ll  just  casually 
take  it  over  to  Mr.  Ogilvy.  Of  course 
he’ll  be  surprised  and  ask  me  how  I 
came  to  get  it,  and - ” 

“And  you  look  surprised,”  his  father 
cautioned,  “as  if  you  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  he’s  driving  at.  Make  him 
repeat.  Then  you  say:  ‘Oh,  that! 
Why,  that’s  nothing,  Mr.  Ogilvy.  I 
found  the  telegram  in  those  papers  you 
left  with  me,  and  concluded  you’d  left 
it  there  to  give  me  the  dope  so  I  could 
p'l  ahead  and  get  the  franchise  for  you. 
Up  here,  whenever  anybody  wants  a 
franchise  from  the  city,  they  always 
hire  an  attorney  to  get  it  for  them,  so 
I  didn’t  think  anything  about  this  but 
just  naturally  went  and  got  it  for  you. 
If  it  ain’t  right,  why,  say  so  and  I’ll 
have  it  made  right.’  ”  Old  Poundstone 
nudged  his  son  in  the  short  ribs  and 
winked  drolly. 

“Leave  it  to  your  truly,”  said  Henry. 

His  father  carefully  made  a  copy  of 
the  telegram. 

“H’m!”  he  grunted.  “Wants  to  cross 
Water  Street  at  B  and  build  out  Front 
Street.  Well,  I  dare  say  nobody  will 
kick  over  the  traces  at  that.  Still,  come 
to  think  of  it,  Pennington  will  probably 
raise  a  howl  about  sparks  from  the 
engines  setting  his  lumber  piles  afire.” 

<‘TJE’LL  be  dead  against  it,”  Henry 

XJ.  declared.  “I  know,  because  at  the 
Wednesday  meeting  of  ^  the  Lurnber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Penning¬ 
ton  said  the  N.  C.  O.  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.” 

“Then  we  won’t  tell  him  anything 
about  it,  Henry.  We’ll  just  pull  off  this 
special  session  and  forget  to  invite  the 
reporters;  after  the  job  has  been  put 
over,  Pennington  can  come  around  and 
howl  all  he  wants.  We’re  not  letting  a 
chance  like  this  slip  by  us  without 
grabbing  a  handful  of  the  tail-feathers, 
Henry.  No,  sir — not  if  we  know  it.” 

“You  bet!”  said  Henry  earnestly. 

And  it  was  even  so.  The  entire  coun¬ 
cil  was  present  with  the  exception  of 
Thatcher,  who  was  home  ill.  His  run¬ 
ning  mate  Yates  offered  no  objection  to 
the  motion  to  grant  a  sixty-day  tempo¬ 
rary  franchise.  He  did  point  out  to 
the  board,  however,  that  many  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  had  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  lending  oflicial  aid  to  a  passel 
of  professional  promoters  and  fly-by- 
nights;  that  after  all,  the  N.  C.  O. 
might  merely  be  the  stalking-horse_  to 
unload  the  undesirable  timber  holding 
of  the  Trinidad  Redwood  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  Mr.  Yates’  opinion  that 
for  the  present  a  temporary  franchise 
for  thirty  days  only  should  be  given; 
if  the  N.  C.  O.  exhibited  indubitable 
signs  of  activity,  he  would  gladly  vote 
for  a  thir^-day  ej^nsion  to  enable  the 


matter  of  a  permanent  franchise  to  be 
taken  up  in  regular  order. 

This  amendment  met  with  the  un¬ 
qualified  approval  of  the  Mayor,  as 
carefully  announced  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Solid  Four.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  however,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  oppose  Yates  through  fear" 
that  he  might  grow  cantakerous  and 
carry  his  troubles  to  the  Sequoia 
Sentinel — a  base  trick  he  had  been 
known  to  do  in  the  past.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  advisability  of  keeping 
secret  for  the  present  the  fact  that  a 
thirty-day  franchise  had  been  granted, 
His  Honor  submitted  the  amended  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  vote,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

At  eleven-thirty  Thursday  morning, 
therfore,  young  Poundstone,  having 
worked  the  greater  part  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  night  preparing  the  deeds,  deliv¬ 
ered  both  deeds  and  franchise  to  Buck 
Ogilvy  at  the  latter’s  hotel.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  latter  could  con¬ 
ceal  his  tremendous  amazement  when 
Henry  casually  handed  him  the  fran¬ 
chise.  True,  he  had  slipped  the  tele¬ 
gram  among  the  contracts  as  bait  for 
Henry  and  his  father,  but  in  his  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  he  had  not  looked  for 
them  to  swallow  hook,  line  and  sinker. 

When  he  could  control  his  emotions, 
Mr.  Ogilvy  gazed  approvingly  upon 
Henry  Poundstone.  “Mr.  Poundstone,” 
he  said  solemnly,  “I  have  met  some 
meteoric  young  attorneys  in  my  day, 
but  you’re  the  first  genuine  comet  I 
have  seen  in  the  legal  firmament.  Do 
you  mind  telling  me  exactly  how  you 
procured  this  franchise — and  why  you 
procured  it  without  explicit  orders 
from  me?” 

Henry  did  his  best  to  look  puzzled. 
“Why,”  he  said,  “you  left  that  tele¬ 
gram  with  me,  and  I  concluded  that 
you  regarded  it  as  self-explanatory.  ^  I 
didn’t  want  to  bother  you  with  details, 
so  I  just  went  ahead  and  filled  the 
order  for  you.  Anything  wrong  about 
that?” 

“Certainly  not.  It’s  perfectly  won¬ 
derful.  But  how  did  you  put  it  over?” 

Henry  smirked.  “My  dad’s  the  engi¬ 
neer,”  he  said  bluntly.  “If  thirty  days 
ain’t  enough  time,  see  me  and  I’ll  get 
you  thirty  days  more.  And  in  the 
meantime  nobody  knows  a  thing  about 
this  little  deal.  I  figured  Colonel  Pen¬ 
nington  might  try  to  block  you  at  that 
crossing  so  I - ” 

Buck  Ogilvy  extended  his  hand  in 
benediction  and  let  it  drop  lightly  on 
Henry  Poundstone’s  thin  shoulder. 
Henry  quivered  under  that  gentle  acco¬ 
lade  and  the  great  Ogilvy  made  a  por¬ 
tentous  announcement. 

“My  dear  Poundstone,”  he  said  earn¬ 
estly,  “I  am  not  a  man  to  forget  clever 
work.”  He  smiled  his  radiant  smile. 
“You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  and  can  make  you 

no  firm  promises.  However - ”  He 

smiled  again.  “All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  you’ll  do!”  , 

“Thank  you,”  said  Henry  Pound¬ 
stone,  Junior.  “Thank  you  ever  so 
much.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

An  experience  extending  over  thirty 
years  had  convinced  Colonel  Seth 
Pennington  of  the  futility  of  wracking 
his  brains  in  vain  speculation.  In  his 
day  he  had  been  interested  in  some 
small  public-service  corporations,  which 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  knew 
peanut  politics.  Frequently  he  had 
found  it  of  great  profit  to  him  to  know 


exactly  how  certain  men  spent  their 
time  and  his  money,  and  naturally  he 
had  to  delegate  somebody  else  to  pro¬ 
cure  this  .information  for  him.  When, 
therefore,  the  Northern  California  Ore¬ 
gon  Railroad  commenced  to  encroach  on 
the  Colonel’s  sleep,  he  realized  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  conserve  his 
rest  and  that  was  by  engaging  a  special¬ 
ist  in  the  unravelling  of  mysteries. 

The  information  forthcoming  from 
Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  was  vague  and 
unsatisfying.  For  the  present  the  cor¬ 
poration  had  no  office,  its  destinies  in 
San  Francisco  being  guarded  by  a  well- 
known  attorney  who  had  declined  to 
make  any  statement  regarding  the  com¬ 
pany  but  ^^romised  one  at  an  early  date. 
The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  this 
attorney,  his  two  assistants,  his  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  Ogilvy. 

“It  looks  fishy  to  me,”  the  Colonel 
commented  to  his  manager,  “and  I’m 
more  than  ever  convinced  it’s  a  scheme 
of  that  Trinidad  Redwood  Timber  Com¬ 
pany  to  start  a  timber-boom  and  un¬ 
load.  And  that  is  something  the  Laguna 
Grande  Lumber  Company  does  not 
view  with  favor,  for  the  reason  that 
one  of  these  days  those  people  will  come 
to  their  senses  and  sell  cheap  to  us.  A 
slight  extension  of  our  logging-road  will 
make  that  Trinidad  timber  accessible; 
hence  we  are  the  only  lo^cal  customers 
and  should  control  the  situation.  Tele¬ 
phone  the  San  Francisco  office  to  have 
the  detective-agency  send  a  couple  of 
their  best  operatives  up  on  the  next 
steamer.” 

When  the  operatives  reported,  the 
Colonel’s  orders  were  brief  and  ex¬ 
plicit.  “I  want  to  know  all  about  a  man 
named  Buchanan  Ogilvy,  who  is  up 
north  somewhere  procuring  rights  of 
way  for  the  Northern  California  Ore¬ 
gon  Railroad.  Find  him.  Get  up  with 
him  in  the  morning  and  put  him  to  bed 
at  night.  Report  to  me  daily.” 

Buck  was  readily  located  in  the  coun¬ 
try  north  of  Areata,  and  one  of  the 
operatives  actually  procured  a  job  as 
chainman  with  his  surveying  gang, 
while  the  other  kept  Ogilvy  and  his 
secretary  under  surveillance.  Their 
reports,  however,  yielded  the  Colonel 
nothing  until  the  first  day  of  Buck’s 
return  to  Sequoia,  when  the  following 
written  report  caused  the  Colonel  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  read: 

<^^GILVY  in  room  until  12  noon.  At 

vy  12.05  entered  dining  room,  leaving 
at  1  p.  m.  and  proceeding  direct  to  office 
of  Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany.  Operative  behind  a  lumber-pile 
at  side  of  office  so  as  to  command  view 
of  interior.  Fr6m  manner  of  greeting 
accorded  Ogilvy  by  Bryce  Cardigan, 
operative  is  of  opinion  they  had  not 
met  before.  Ogilvy  remained  in  private 
office  half  an  hour,  spent  another  half- 
hour  conversing  with  young  lady  in 
general  office.  0.  then  returned  Hotel 
Sequoia,  where  he  wrote  letters  in 
writing-room.  At  3  p.  m.  called  to 
telephone.  At  3:02  left  hurriedly  for 
Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Company’s 
office.  Entered  private  office  without 
waiting  to  be  announced.  Emerged  at 
3:i2,  walking  slowly  in  deep  thought. 
At  B  and  Cedar  streets  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  snapped  fingers  and  started 
walking  rapidly  in  the  manner  of  one 
arrived  at  a  decision.  At  3:24  entered 
the  telephone  building  and  placed  a 
long-distance  call.  Operative  at  counter 
close  by  heard  him  place  call,  for  the 
Cardigan  Redwood  Lumber  Company 
in  San  Francisco. 

“Concluded  conversation  at  3:32  and 
proceeded  to  the  city  hall,  entering  the 
Mayor’s  office  at  3:43  and  emerging  at 


4:10.  Returned  to  Hotel  and  sat  in 
the  lobby  until  handed  a  telegram  at 
4:40;  whereoupon  he  entered  the  tele¬ 
phone-booth  and  talked  to  someone, 
emerging  at  4:43  to  go  to  his  room.  Jle 
returned  at  4:46  and  hurried  to  the 
law-office  of  Henry  Poundstone,  Junior. 
With  Poundstone  until  4:59,  when  he 
returned  to  Hotel,  carrying  a  small 
leather  grip. 

“Arrived  at  the  hotel  at  5:03  and 
went  to  his  room.  At  6:45  entered  a 
public  automobile  in  front  of  the  hotel 
and  was  driven  to  No.  846  Elna  Street. 
The  brunette  young  lady  who  works  in 
the  Cardigan  Company’s  office  emerged 
and  entered  the  car,  which  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  No.  38  Redwood  Boulevard, 
where  the  brunette  young  lady  alighted 
and  entered.  She  returned  at  7  sharp, 
accompanied  by  a  young  lady  whom 
she  introduced  to  0.  All  three  were 
then  driven  to  the  Canton  restaurant 
and  escorted  to  a  reserved  table  in  one 
of  semi-private  rooms.  At  7:15  Bryce 
Cardigan  entered  the  restaurant  and 
was  escorted  by  the  waiter  to  the  table 
occupied  by  0.  and  party. 

“At  9:30  entire  party  left  restaurant 
and  entered  a  Napier  car  driven  by  a 
half-breed  Indian  hailed  as  George.  0. 
and  the  brunette  young  lady  were 
dropped  at  846  Elm  Street  while  Cardi¬ 
gan  and  the  other  young  lady  proceeded 
directly  to  No.  38  Redwood  Boulevard. 
After  aiding  lady  to  alight,  Cardigan 
talked  with  her  a  few  minutes  at  the 
gate,  then  bade  her  good-night  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  automobile  and  was 
driven  home. 

“Upon  returning  to  Hotel  _  Sequoia, 
found  O.  in  hotel  bar.  Saw  him  to  bed 
at  10  sharp.” 

Needless  to  relate,  this  report  had 
a  most  amazin’g  effect  upon  Colonel 
Pennington,  and  when  at  length  he 
could  recover  his  mental  equilibrium, 
he  set  about  to  analyze  the  report, 
with  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  His  niece  Shirley  Sumner  was 
not  to  be  trusted  in  so  far  as  young 
Bryce  Cardigan  was  concerned.  De¬ 
spite  her  assumption  of  hostility,  the 
Colonel  was  now  convinced  that  she 
had  made  her  peace  with  him  and 
had  been  the  recipient  of  his  secret 
attentions  right  along.  The  Colonel 
was  on  the  verge  of  calling  his  niece 
up  to  demand  an  explanation,  but  on 
second  thought  decided  to  wait  a  few 
days  and  see  what  his  gum-shoe  men 
might  have  to  report  further. 

(2)  The  N.  C.  O.  was  still  a  mystery, 
but  a  mystery  in  which  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  was  interested.  Moreover,  he  was 
anxious  to  aid  the  N.  C.  0.  in  every 
way  possible.  However,  the  Colonel 
could  understand  this. 

(3)  The  N.  C:  0.  was  going  to  make 
a  mighty  bluff,  even  to  the  extent  of 
applying  for  a  franchise  to  run  over 
the  city  streets  of  Sequoia.  Hence 
Ogilvy’s  visit  to  Mayor  Poundstone. 
Hence,  also,  his  visit  to  young  Henry 
Poundstone,  whom  he  had  doubtless 
engaged  as  his  local  representative  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
young  man’s  father.  Coarse  work. 

(4)  Ogilvy  had  carried  a  small 
leather  bag  in  from  Henry  Pound- 
stone’s  office.  That  bag  was 
ily  explained.  It  had  contained  a 
in  gold  coin  and  young  Henry  had 
been  selected  as  the  go-between,  lhat 
meant  that  Mayor  Poundstone  haa 
agreed  to  deliver  the  franchise — f®^  ^ 
consideration;  and  like  the  smoOTh 
scoundrel  he  was,  he  wanted  his  i 
in  gold  coin,  which  could  not  be  marae  ^ 
without  the  marks  being  discovered. 
{Continued  on  p<ige  299) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

JOHN  CARDIGAN,  redwoods  pioneer,  now  blind  dnd  almost  defeate^d  by 
Colonel  Seth  Pennington,  a  rival  operator,  discovers  that  his  son  ^ly 
is  in  love  with  the  Colonel’s  niece,  Shirley  Sumner.  The  ol^ian  shiewa  y 
suspects  that  she  returns  his  love,  but  Bryce  doubts 
However,  Shirley  has  secretely  furnished  him 
purchasing  the  Valley  of  The  Giants,  thus  also 
whom  she  is  beginning  to  suspect  of  sharp  practice. 

Buck  Ogilvy  to  Sequoia  to  help  build  a  railroad  wl 
logs  to  tidewater  and  Buck  promptly  falls  in  love  witll 
daughter  of  an  old  Cardigan  woods-boss.  He  pleasesj 
gaging  his  son  as  lawyer  for  the  N.  C.  0. 
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$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 

FOR  50  CENTS 

As  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of 
service  to  readers,  we  now  offer 
you  a  $1,000  Travel  Accident 
Policy  for  one  year  with  a  three- 
year  subscription  for  Jlmerican 
Jlgriculturist  all  for  only  $2.50 — 
just  50  cents  more  than  our 
special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  In  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  family’s  financial 
welfare  in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you.  Is  not 
your  own  peace  of  mind  worth 
the  small  amount  of  our  accident 
policy  ?  You  need  protection. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Order 
one  of  these  policies  today. 

This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is  riding 
as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to 
the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
private  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven 
vehicle  on  which  insured  may  be  riding 
or  driving,  or  by  being  thrown  there¬ 
from. 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,00.0.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either’ Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less. 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  M3i 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  .subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay- 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscriptions. 


I  What  Is  a  “Loop”  Antenna? 

A  Radio  Talk  on  an  Indoor  Aerial 


WITH  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification  a  concentrated 
form  of  aerial  known  as  the  “loop”  has 
come  into  use.  Essentially,  a  loop  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wooden  or  brass  framework 
from  two  to  four  feet  square,  about 
which  is  wound  in  spiral  or  box-like 
style  a  number  of  turns  of  wire. 

Sometimes  the  loop  is  mounted  ver¬ 
tically  on  a  shaft  which  passes  through 
its  center,  and  others  are  mounted  on 
an  extension  of  one  of  the  cross-arms, 
diamond  shape.  The  loop  is  always  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  about 
its  axis.  The  two  forms  of  mounting 
are  equally  effective. 

How  does  the  loop  function?  A  loop 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  coil  of 
wire  made  up  into  a  larger  form  than  is 
customary  for  coils  which  are  used  in 
tuning  a  receiving  set.  Indeed,  where 
there  is  a  broadcasting  station  within 
a  mile  or  two,  it  is  often  possible  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  speech  and  music 
without  any  aerial  at  all.  The  coil  of 
the  set  is  sufficient  to  intercept  the 
waves  and  cause  a  response  in  the 
headphones. 

Locating  the  Loop 

TO  make  such  a  scheme  operate  sat- 
factorily,  the  coil  is  made  larger  for 
the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  a  con¬ 
centrated  aerial.  When  the  loop  is 
moved  to  such  a  position  that  the 
waves  from  the  broadcasting  station 
come  parallel  t6  it,  in  other  words, 
when  the  flat  plane  of  the  loop  is 
pointed  directly  toward  the  station, 
the  signals  are  received  with  the 
greatest  intensity. 

The  wave  first  strikes  on  side  of  the 
loop  and  induces  a  current  in  its  wires, 
just  as  we  have  found  it  to  do  in  the 
case  of  the  antenna.  Then  a  bit  later 
it  comes  to  the  other  side,  which  is  a 
little  further  from  the  source  of  the 
waves  than  the  side  of  the  loop  which 
the  w'ave  first  encountered.  Here  a 
current  is  induced  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  In  this  manner,  current  oscil¬ 
lating  back  and  forth  is  set  up  in  the 
loop,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  the  de¬ 
tector  tube.  Since  the  loop  is  in  real¬ 
ity  a  coil  such  as  the  secondary  wind¬ 
ing  of  a  vario-coupler,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  some  method  by  which  it 
may  be  tuned  to  the  respective  wave 
lengths  used  by  the  different  stations. 
This  is  done  by  a  variable  condenser 
of  about  23  plates,  connected  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  loop’s  winding. 

Now,  when  the  loop  is  turned  so 
that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcasting  station,  the 
signals  disappear.  Why?  Because  the 
wave  strikes  the  two  sides  of  the  loop 
exactly  at  the  same  instant,  and  the 
current  in  one  side  is  nullified  by  that 
in  the  other.  Right  here  we  may  rec¬ 
ognize  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  loop  over  the  outside  aerial.  The 
latter  is  only  slightly  directive,  but 
with  the  loop,  the  remarkable  direc¬ 
tional  properties  enable  us  to  tune  out 
or  select  between  two  stations  operat¬ 
ing  on  exactly  the  same  wave  length, 
providing  they  are  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  set. 

A  Valuable  Property 

This  property  of  the  loop  was  inval¬ 
uable  during  the  World  War,  when 
loops  were  used  by  the  French  and 
American  armies  to  locate  enemy  radio 
stations  both  on  the  ground  and  on 
board  aeroplanes.  Loop  stations  were 
erected  ten  or  twenty  miles  apart,  and 
“bearings”  taken  when  the  enemy  sta¬ 
tions  were  transmitting.  The  direc¬ 
tions  obtained  by  the  several  stations 
were  plotted  on  a  map  at  the  central 
office,  and  the  position  of  the  station 
indicated  by  the  point  at  which  all  the 
lines  crossed.  To-day  this  system  is 
employed  by  the  naval  “Compass”  sta¬ 
tions,  and  ships’  positions  are  furnished 
to  captains  who  are  a  bit  uncertain 
during  fogs  and  thick  weather. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  loop  is 
its  extreme  selectivity.  One  or  two 
degrees  movement  of  the  condenser 
serves  to  tune  out  a  station  alto¬ 
gether  and  pick  up  another  one. 
This  is  especially  useful  when  dis¬ 
tant  or  “DX”  reception  is  being 
attempted  while  a  nearby  station  is 
operating  on  almost  the  same  wave 


length.  Radio  fre- 
quency  amplification 
will  be  covered  in  the  next  radio 
article  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  “reflex” 
circuit  which  has  won  its  way  into  the 
broadcast  field. 

In  this  circuit,  which  may  be  used 
for  either  loop  or  outside  antenna, 
the  vacuum  tubes  are  used  along  with 
a  crystal  detector  in  such  a  manner 
that  long-distance  work  is  provided  by 
radio  frequency,  while  signal  strength 
is  given  by  audio  frequency,  both  on 
the  same  tubes. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  298) 

Ogilvy  had  called  first  on  the  Mayor 
to  arrange  the  details;  then  he  had 
called  on  the  Mayor’s  son  to  complete 
the  transaction. 

(5)  If  a  franchise  had  been  arranged 
for  and  the  bribe  already  delivered, 
that  meant  the  prompt  and  unadver¬ 
tised  commencement  of  operations. 
Where  (the  Colonel  asked  himself) 
would  these  operations  begin?  Why, 
close  to  the  waterfront,  where  ma¬ 
terials  could  be  landed  from  the 
steamer.  At  whose  mill-dock  would 
those  materials  be  discharged?  Why, 
Cardigan’s,  of  course.  Yes,  the  N.  C.  0. 
was  going  to  carry  its  monumental 
bluff  to  the  point  of  building  a  mile 
of  track  through  town.  ,  .  .  No — no, 
they  wouldn’t  spend  that  much  money 
on  a  bluff;  or  bribe  Poundstone  unless 
the  road  was  meant.  And  was  it  a 
common  carrier,  after  all?  Had  Cardi¬ 
gan  in  some  mysterious  manner  man¬ 
aged  to  borrow  enough  money  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany’s  loggingroad,  and  was  he  disguis¬ 
ing  it  as  a  common  carrier? 

The  Colonel  mopped  his  brow  and 
concentrated  further.  If  the  N.  C.  O. 
was  really  going  to  start,  in  order  to 
move  its  material  from  the  Cardigan 
dock  to  the  scene  of  operations  it  would 
have  to  cut  the  Colonel’s  tracks  some¬ 
where  on  Water  Street.  That  was  it! 
They  were  planning  to  get  a  jump¬ 
crossing  in  before  he  should  awake  to 
the  situation;  and  once  the  crossing 
should  be  in,  they  could  laugh  at  Colo¬ 
nel  Pennington! 

“The  scoundrels !”  he  murmured.  “I’m 
on  to  them!  Cardigan  is  playing  the 
game  with  them.  That’s  why  he  bought 
those  rails  from  the  old  Laurel  Creek 
spur!  Oh,  the  sly  young  fox  to  fool  me 
into  thinking  he  wanted  those  rails  for 
an  extension  of  his  logging-system!  Oh, 
what  a  blithering  idiot  I  have  been! 
However,  it’s  not  too  late  yet.  Pound- 
stone  is  coming  over  to  dinner  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  and  I’ll  wring  the  swine  dry 
before  he  leaves  the  house.  And  as  for 
those  rails.” 

He  seized  the  telephone  and  fairly 
shouted  to  his  exchange  operator  to 
get  Jules  Rondeau. 

“That  you.  Rondeau?”  he  shouted 
when  the  big  French  Canadian  re¬ 
sponded.  “What  has  young  Cardigan 
done  about  those  rails  I  sold  him 
from  the  abandoned  spur  up  Laurel 
Creek?” 

“He  have  two  flat-cars  upon  ze  spur 
now.  Dose  woods-gang  of  hees  she  tear 
up  dose  rails  from  ze  head  of  ze  spur 
and  load  in  ze  flat-cars.” 

“The  cars  haven’t  left  the  Laurel 
Creek  spur,  then?” 

“No,  she  don’t  leave  yet.” 

“See  to '  it.  Rondeau,  that  they  do 
not  leave.  Understand?  Cardigan’s 
woods-boss  will  ask  you  to  send  a 
switch-engine  up  to  snake  them  out  late 
this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Tell  him  the  switch-engine  is  in  the 
shop  for  repairs  or  is  busy  at  other 
work — anything  that  will  stall  him  off 
and  delay  delivery.” 

“Suppose  Bryce  Cardigan,  she  comes 
around  and  say  ‘Why?’  ”  Rondeau 
queried  cautiously. 

“Kill  him,”  the  Colonel  retorted  cooly. 
“It  strikes  me  you  and  the  Black 
Minorca  are  rather  slow  playing  even 
with  young  Cardigan.” 

Rondeau  grunted.  “I  theenk  mebbe 
so  you  kill  heem  yourself,  boss,”  he 
replied  enigmatically,  and  hung  up. 

{Continued  next  week) 
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Make  Your  Own 
Radio  Sets 


Variometer 

$2.50 

Varicoupler  -  -  - 

-  2.50 

Socket  V.  T. 

.25 

Rheostat  -  -  - 

-  .25 

Paper  Condenser 

.15 

Variable  Condenser — 

23-PIate  - 

1.65 

43-Plate  -  -  - 

-  2.00 

Acme  Treinsformer 

3.75 

2000-ohm — 

Murdock  Phone  - 

3.50 

Baldwin  Phone 

,  -  10.00 

FREE  CATALOG 
Write  to  Dept.  B 


DAVID  KILLOCH  COMPANY 

57  MURRAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Fence  Prices  Lower 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- 
mouB  Peerless  Fence  now  selling  for  as  low  as  17c  i 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. , 
e’lSpp  Write  today  for  104-page  catalog  giv- 
r  ing  low  direct  from  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

DspLSOOS  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  o 
Factories  at 

G!eve1aDd,  0.»  Adrian,  Mich.,  Mamphia.TsoB. 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 
Birf  New 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor — 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  your 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Saw. 
Make  money — Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want — 


.  2, 3, 6, 7,  10,  15 
or26H-P.Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee . 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2H.P.Puils3 

Pittsburgh,  $48.60 
Frisco,  $67 

(I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
1803  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ISO^Fremon^treet^aj^rauciscOjCalif. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — E3tab.l812 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Plumbing  and  HeatingSupplies 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers,  Radiators,  Valves,  Pipe, 
Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Septic 
Tanks,  Automatic  Pumping  Systems. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 


386  Jay  Street 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


CIGARS 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  Clear  Havana 
“Invincibles,”  long  filler,  handmade,  while 
they  last.  $2;  box  of  50.  Will  suit  or  your 
money  refunded.  MAYER  CIGAR  CO„  9  Church  St,  New  York 


WE  PAY  $200  MONTHLY  SALARY. 

furnish  rig  and  expenses  to  introduce  our  guaran¬ 
teed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Bigler  Company, 
X  507,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Give  a  Thought 


-TO 


Advertising 


We  are  devoting  this  column  to 
a  subject  that  during  the  past 
score  of  years  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  comment  and  discussion. 
Agricultural  advertising,  a  branch 
in  the  big  advertising  field,  has 
already  played  a  large  part  and 
is  going  to  play  an  even  larger 
part  in  the  future. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  American  Agriculturist  is 
being,  used  as  a  laboratory  test  in 
the  course  of  agricultural  adver¬ 
tising  now  being  given  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University.  The  class 
made  a  study  of  the  relative  value 
of  advertising  in  the  issue  of 
February  17  and  decided  that  the 
best  advertisements  in  the  order 
of  their  merit  were  those  of  the 
Harder  Silo  and  Dr.  Hess’s 
Pan-a-ce-a.  The  others  mentioned 
in  their  order  as  being  unusually 
good  ads  were  the  following: 

ITnadilla  Silo 
Koyster  Fertilizers 
G.  L.  F.  Poultry  Feed 
Le  Koy  Plow  Company 
International  Harvester 
Hillpot  Chicks 
Troy  Chemical  Company 
Melotte  Separator 
Planet  Jr.  Seeder 


The  class  has  already  reported  on  an¬ 
other  recent  issue.  The  results  of  that 
report  will  be  published  in  this  column 
in  the  near  future. 

By  reading  advertisements  a  man  can 
learn  the  merits  of  different  articles  and 
decide  which  is  the  best  for  him  to  buy. 
He  Isn’t  limited  to  any  one  thing.  He 
has  the  products  of  the  whole  country  to 
choose  from.  The  goods  of  the  world 
are  brought  right  to  his  doorstep — if  he 
but  reads  the  advertisements. 

The  world  knows  the  truth  of  the  say¬ 
ing  :  “It  pays  to  advertise,”  but  there’s 
another  saying  just  as  true  but  not  so 
familiar,  and  that  is :  “It  pays  to  read 
advertisements.” 

That’s  why  we’ve  started  this  column. 
To  give  our  subscribers  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  advertising  and  what  adver¬ 
tising  does. 

For  advertising  plays  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  part  in  every  farm  paper.  Your 
subscription  pays  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  publishing  the  papers  you 
get.  Advertising  pays  the  biggest  part 
of  the  bill.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  your  magazines  and  papers 
would  cost  about  five  times  as  much  as 
they  do. 

So  it’s  worth  while  to  “Give  a  thought 
to  advertising.”  That’s  why  we  gave 
this  column  that  name.  We  want  you 
to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  our 
advertisements.  'W'’e  want  them’  to  pay 
you  as  well  as  us.  For  when  you  come 
right  down  to  rock-bottom  facts  you  are 
the  ones  we  must  satisfy.  We  publish 
this  paper  for  your  pleasure  and  your 
benefit. 

And  so  now,  every  week,  this  column 
will  be  given  to  some  thought  about  ad¬ 
vertising  that  will  interest  you.  We 
will  welcome  suggestions  and  comments 
on  advertising  in  general.  Tell  us  what 
you  think  about  it.  And  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  tell  us  what  you  think  of 
the  advertising  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Just  address  the  Advertising 
Manager, 


American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


And  remember:  ^7!  pays  to  give 
a  thought  to  advertising/* 


Hot  Lunches  Make  Better  Children 

Practical  Suggestions  for  School  Meals — Other  Household  Pointers 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Home-Makers' 
.page  had  a  peep  into  the  lunch  box 
of  little  Johnnie  Brown,  a  schoolboy 
whose  mother  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  putting  up  the  lunches  that 
her  small  son  finds  so  “easy  to  eat.” 
But  in  spite  of  her  skill  in  providing 
for  hungry  Johnnie,  Mrs.  Brown  never 
felt  quite  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
have  the  wholesome  hot  dish  which  her 
common  sense,  as  well  as  her  study  of 
food  values,  told  her  would  probably 
mean  an  improvement  in  Johnnie’s  re¬ 
port  card  as  well  as  in  his  physique. 

Johnnie  goes  to  a  one-room  country 
school.  He  eats  his  lunch  on  his  desk, 
and  so  do  the  other  boys  and  girls. 
Some  bring  more  than  others,  and 
■'swapping”  often  destroys  the  “balanced 
meal”  a  mother  has  planned.  Then,  too, 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  bring  skimpy 
lunches,  while  a  few  turn  up  quite  often 
without  any.  Mrs.  Brown,  whose 
motherliness  extends  outside  her  own 
family,  decided  that  something  should 
be  done  to  give  every  child  in  the  school 
a  good  hot  dish  at  noon. 

Beginning  on  a  Small  Scale 

At  first  a  hot  dish  was  served  only 
twice  a  week,  for  the  young  teacher 
wished  to  establish  a  system  of  cooking 
and  service.  She  started  with  hot  choc¬ 
olate,  which  the  girls  helped  her  pre¬ 
pare,  and  which  the  boys,  in  relays, 
passed  around.  The  milk  came  from 
the  fine  herd  of  a  neighbor  and  was 
purchased  at  cost.  A  charge  of  two 
cents  a  cup  was  made,  and  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  opposed  the  lunch  idea 
was  appointed  treasurer.  This  proved 
a  wise  bit  of  strategy !  After  the  lunch 
the  girls  cleared  up  and  the  boys 
“wiped.” 

It  soon  proved  that  it  was  better  to 
divide  both  boys  and  girls  into  three 
groups,  each  group  to  help  for  one 
week,  the  others  to  be  served  till  their 
turn  came.  The  second  lunch  of  the 
first  week  consisted  of  a  creamed  pea 
soup,  made  from  dried  vegetables  given 
by  a  mother;  the  milk  was  obtained 
from  a  farmer,  and  the  charge  was  3 
cents,  making  5  cents  for  the  week.  The 
school  soon  ran  on  a  daily  hot  dish 
basis.  A  charge  of  15  cents  a  week  was 
made  and,  in  a  few  cases,  remitted. 
The  committee  felt  that  every  child 
should  have  the  dish  and  that  those  who 
could  not  afford  it  probably  especially 
needed  it. 

Needless  to  say,  it  took  many  weeks 
to  get  things  working  smoothly;  there 
were  discouragement  and  setbacks,  but 
Mrs.  Brown,  surveying  some  surprising 
figures  furnished  by  the  County  Home 
Bureau  on  underweight  and  malnutri¬ 
tion  among  country  children,  felt  that  it 
it  was  worth  it.  The  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  the  nation  are 
undernourished  did  not  impress  her 
neighbors  until  she  showed  that  country 
children  suffered  as  much  as  city  ones, 
and  that  some  Ohio  women,  working  to 
make  hot  lunches  a  feature  of  every 
rural  school,  had  cut  the  proportion  of 
tea  and  coffee  drinkers  among  2,818 
children  from  75%  to  45%,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  milk  drinkers 
and  corresponding  health  improvement. 

The  School  Teacher  Will  Help 

Johnnie’s  teacher,  a  young  girl  just 
starting  in  with  her  first  school,  had 
plenty  of  work  on  her  hands,  but  con¬ 
sented  to  help.  Some  parents  agreed  to 
help  too;  others,  ^las,  were  indifferent 
or  even  opposed.  “What  was  good 
enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for  our 
children” — that  old  standby  of  the  lazy 
and  self  satisfied,  tried  Mrs.  Brown’s 
patience,  as  it  has  that  of  many  an¬ 
other.  She  persevered,  however,  and, 
turning  to  the  Home  Bureau,  found  her 
ammunition  in  ^  the  shape  of  bulletins 
listing  the  required  materials,  stories  of 
what  other  communities  had  done,  and 
recipes  for  simple  nourishing  dishes. 

The  cost  of  installing  school  lunches 
went  largely  for  equipment  and  food 
material.  Hired  help  was  voted  unnec¬ 
essary,  as  the  children  could  wait  on 
themselves  and  assist  also  in  preparing 
the  food  and  washing  up.  The  teacher 
assumed  the  supervision  to  insure 
cleanliness  and  proper  cooking. 

The  equipment  in  the  list,  made  up 
after  careful  study,  included:  1  large 
kettle,  to  use  on  the  stove  which  heated 


the  school  measuring  cup ;  paring  knife ; 
1  saucepan  or  double  boiler,  1  mixing 
spoon,  1  serving  spoon,  2  dishpans,  6 
towels,  1  egg  beater,  and  1  asbestos  mat. 

Pupils  were  to  bring  any  extras  they 
desired  from  home.  Paper  plates  were 
also  ordered,  as  an  emergency  supply. 
The  cost  of  these  supplies,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  shoul(jl  not  exceed  $15.  Donations 
of  towels  and  a,  kettle  brought  the  cost 
down,  and  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  cup 
apiece  were  ordered  for  each  child,  in- 


“When  a  feller  needs  a  friend” — or 
what  not  to  pack  in  the  lunch  basket 

stead  of  having  them  supplied  from 
home,  as  was  originally  intended. 

Part  of  the  money — $6 — was  given  in 
small  contributions,  the  rest  and  a 
small  extra  fund  was  raised  by  a  basket 
party,  at  which  the  supper  boxes  pre¬ 
pared  by  women  of  the  community  were 
auctioned  off  to  the  men.  Meanwhile 
the  boys  of  the  school  built  and  covered 
with  oilcloth  two  shelves  for  utensils. 
The  girls  made  a  protecting  curtain  for 
them. 

Health  of  Children  Better 

Mrs.  Brown  and  her  committee  are 
now  eagerly  awaiting  the  annual  physi¬ 
cal  examination  at  which  the  school 
children  will  all  be  weighed.  But  the 
teacher  tells  them  that  they  need  not 
wait  for  the  doctor’s  verdict,  for  she 
already  sees  the  effect.  “Eleven  o'clock 
drowsiness”  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  dull 
eyes  are  brighter,  and  even  the  girls 
and  boys  thought  by  their  parents 
“perfectly  healthy”  have  gained  weight, 
look  better,  and  are  actually  more  alert 
and  sturdy. 

The  hot  dish  at  lunch  pays  in  divi¬ 
dends  of  better,  healthier  children,  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  for  one,  doesn’t  grudge  the 
small  amount  of  time  and  money  which 
is  building  brain  and  brawn  for  husky 
little  Johnnie. 


it  to  match.  Dents  and  holes  should  be 
filled  with  beeswax  which  is  softened 
until  like  putty.  Sandpaper  around  and 
over  it.  The  dust  will  work  into  the 
beeswax  and  give  it  a  wood  finish.  Two 
coats  of  shellac  render  a  surface  just 
right  for  the  application  of  wax.  The 
shellac  should  be  rubbed  with  an  old 
gunny  sack. 

Furniture  painted  white  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  now  and  many  bedrooms  are  fitted 
with  it.  If  this  is  done  be  sure  that 
the  paint  does  not  contain  oil  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  dry.  IJse 
inside  flat  white  for  two  coats,  then  ap¬ 
ply  one  of  enamel  white. 

Old  chairs  carrying  many  coats  of 
paint  are  most  easily  done  over  by 
using  a  ground  color.  "When  you  have 
a  good,  foundation  covering  (usually 
three  coats),  apply  any  desired  stain. 
"Walnut  is  a  favorite  with  me.  This 
finish  is  very  durable. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  do¬ 
ing  this  work  and  beholding  the  trans¬ 
formation.  Often,  old  furniture  sells 
for  a  song,  but  a  little  money  and  labor 
will  make  it  well  worth  keeping. 


RENEWING  FURNITURE 

MRS.  GEORGE  GRAY 

The  framework  of  old  furniture  has 
great  possibilities,  no  matter  how  dilap¬ 
idated  and  scarred  the  finish.  Many 
garrets  hold  treasures  which  only  re¬ 
quire  a  little  labor  to  make  them  a  thing 
of  beauty.  In  fact,  the  older  the  piece, 
the  greater  the  possibility. 

An  old  six-legged  round  table  of  ours 
had  a  most  uninviting  appearance.  The 
color  was  a  dingy  brown,  without  grain 
or  gloss,  and  it  bore  the  scars  of  many 
years.  After  much  consideration  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  entire  finish 
and  reach  the  original  wood.  For  this 
purpose  a  strong  solution  of  gold  dust 
was  used.  When  all  was  removed,  the 
table  was  thoroughly  dried  and  given 
a  coat  of  mahogany  stain  with  varnish 
added.  One  of  the  prepared  stains 
would  have  given  the_  same  results.  It 
now  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
living  room  and  the  owner  prizes  it 
highly. 

Not  everybody  would  have  finished 
it  this  way.  Tastes  vary  and  one  of  the 
nice  things  about  renewing  furniture 
is  the  variety  to  be  had.  _  Rosewood 
or  cherry  would  have  made  it  a  lighter 
color,  while  oak  or  walnut  would  have 
been  other  alternatives. 

Many  people  do  not  care  for  the 
shine  and  gloss  of  varnish  on  the  old 
pieces.  A  dull  finish  is  procured  by  us¬ 
ing  wax  instead.  A  little  wax  on  a  soft 
flannel  cloth  is  rubbed  on  the  furniture, 
doing  only  a  small  surface  at  a  time, 
and  using  the  wax  sparingly.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  apply  it  often  in  small  quantities. 
After  about  five  minutes,  rub  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  until  there  is  a  rich  dull 

Should  the  furniture  need_  repairing, 
use  the  same  kind  of  wood  if  possible. 
If  that  cannot  be  obtained,  use  some- 
thinjg'  with  the  same  grain,  and  stain 


RECIPES  USING  RAISINS 

Oriental  Marmalade 

2  cups  dried  apricots 
1  cup  dried  figs 

1  cup  dates 

2  cups  seedless  raisins 
4  cups  cold  water 

cups  brown  sugar 
2  lemons 

Cut  apricots,  figs,  dates  and  raisins 
in  pieces.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
soak  over  night.  Add  sugar  and  juice 
from  lemons  and  cook  slowly  until 
thick — about  40  minutes.  Pour  into 
sterilized  glasses  and  seal  with  paraf¬ 
fine. 

Prune  and  Raisin  Conserve 

1  cup  prunes 

1  cup  seedless  raisins 

2  cups  cold  water 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1-3  cup  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
%  teaspoon  clove 
V2  teaspoon  allspice 
%  cup  chopped  blanched  almonds 
Soak  prunes  and  raisins  overnight 
in  cold  water.  In  the  morning  cook 
in  the  same  water  until  prunes  are 
tender.  Discard  pits  from  prunes  and 
cut  in  pieces.  Add  sugar,  vinegar  and 
spices  Cook  until  thick — about  45 
minutes.  Add  almonds  and  cook  5 
minutes.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses 
and  seal  with  paraffine.  This  makes 
about  6  glasses.  ’ 

Fried  Mush  With  Raisins 

%  teaspoon  salt 
2%  cups  boiling  water. 

^  cup  corn  meal. 

V2  cup  chopped  seedless  raisins 
Add  salt  to  boiling  water.  Add 
cereal  slowly,  stirring  constantly,  and 
allow  to  boil  10  minutes.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  %  hour.  Add  raisins  15 
minutes  before  it  is  done.  Pour  into 
greased  loaf  pan  and  set  aside  until 
cold  and  firm.  Cut  in  slices.  Dredge 
lightly  with  flour  and  brown  in  a  small 
amount  of  hot  melted  fat  in  a  frying 
pan.  Serve  plain  or  with  syrup  This 
is  delicious  and  young  children  will 
love  it  for  a  treat  at  lunch  or  supper- 


WHOLE  WHEAT  HOT  CAKES 

Two  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  3  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoon.^  baking  powder,  1%  cups 
milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  mo¬ 
lasses,  1  tablespoon  melted  shortening, 
2  ^ 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients;  aaa 
milk,  molasses  and  shortening  to  beaten 
eggs  and  add  to  dry  ingredients;  mix 
well.  Bake  on  hot  slightly  greased 
griddle,  turning  only  once. 

These  are  delicious  eaten  with  mapl6 
syrup  or  honey,— Mrs.  H.  M.,  N,  Y. 


Your  pattern^  are  the  finest  ! 


used,  and  I  hfve  used  many. — 
A.  V.  B.,  New  Jersey. 
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Dessert  Dishes  For  Parties 

These  Tempting  Spring  Patterns— A  Hint  for  the  Flower  Lover 


The  very  idea  of  a  party  is  to  “have 
something  different.”  Unusual  dessert 
dishes  are  attractive  and  can  be  made 
with  simple  ingredients,  the  charm  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  quaint  form  and  appearance. 
A  snow-covered  cottage  is  a  good  in¬ 
stance  of  a  dish  for  a  child’s  party,  for 
it  is  very  appealing  to  the  eye.  The 
“cottage”  is  built  up  by  means  of  slices 
of  sponge-cake  and  the  door  can  be 
made  of  something  darker,  say  choco¬ 
late  cake  or  ginger  bread.  Over  all,  to 
represent  the  snow,  a  little  whipped 
cream  is  poured,  while  a  little  jam  may 
be  added  to  give  color  and  flavor.  Such 
a  dish  will  give  the  youngsters  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  pleasure. 

Fruit  can  be  arranged  to  give  it  a 
marvelous  importance  and  interest. 
Take  two  bananas  and  convert  them 
into  a  pair  of  pigs  by  the  simple  means 
of  adding  broken  matches  for  legs, 
paper  tails  and  ears,  and  eyes  painted 
with  Chinese  white  upon  the  yellow  rinds. 
You  will  be  surprised  with  the  delight 
which  your  handiwork  will  call  forth. 


Other  fruits  beside  the  banana  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  Make  a 
Red  Indian  out  of  a  good-sized  Turkey 
i  g.  His  head  may  be  a  Albert  nut  with 
the  outer  husk  intact;  his  arms  may  be 
pieces  of  almond,  while  the  river  upon 
which  his  canoe  (or  banana)  sails  is 
represented  by  some  pale  colored  jelly. 

An  elephant  is  made  by  taking  a  pear 
for  the  body  and  a  small  apple  for  the 
head.  Join  these  together  with  a  little 
wooden  skewer.  He  may  be  supported 
upon  two  pieces  of  banana,  which  act  as 
legs;  while  his  trunk  is  a  piece  of 
orange  peel.  His  tail  is  of  straw,  his 
eyes  are  glass-headed  pins,  and  his 
trappings  and  ears  are  of  colored  paper. 
— Julia  W.  Wolfe. 


Much  May  Be  Done  With  Bananas 

Bananas  adapt  themselves  favorably 
to  this  kind  of  treatment.  An  Irish¬ 
man  riding  his  pig  to  market  “to  pay 
the  rint”  is  funny.  For  the  man,  take 
a  banana  and  slice  off  a  small  portion  of 
one  end,  so  that  it  will  stand  erect. 
Make  arms  of  matches.  A  little  piece 
of  colored  tissue  paper  makes  the  coat, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  scrap  of  ribbon 
for  the  scarf.  And  the  old  man’s  hat 
requires  a  word  of  special  counsel.  It 
can  be  formed  from  a  small  cork, 
gummed  upon  a  circle  or  cardboard  for 
the  brim,  the  whole  being  duly  black¬ 
ened  with  charcoal. 

An  old  Welsh  woman  with  her  cat  is 
also  funny.  The  woman’s  body  can  be 
made  from  a  banana  and  draped  with 
colored  tissue  paper.  Make  her  hat  of 
a  filbert  nut;  the  crown  may  be  flattened 
in  order  to  support  the  hat.  Make  her 
cat  of  two  filbert  .:uts  joined  together 
and  supported  by  pieces  of  matches. 
Bore  holes  through  the  shells  of  the 
nuts  in  order  that  the  matches  may  go 
through.  Faint  eyes  and  mouth  on  them. 


POPPIES  ARE  SHOWY  ANNUALS 

T^e  poppy  is  very  showy,  with  gay 
colors,  yet  it  is  not  coarse.  The  velvety 
petals  are  thin  as  silk,  and  fall  quickly, 
but  new  buds  are  constantly  opening, 
so  a  bed  will  be  a  blaze  of  color 
throughout  the  long-blooming  period. 
There  are  double  and  single  varieties 
and  several  types. 

A  good  mixture  of  types  in  double 
sorts  will  give  a  big  range  of  flowers, 
for  the  doubles  produce  a  percentage 
of  single  and  semi-double  flowers.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  very  early  in  the 
spring,  for  they  are  hardy.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  small  and  grow  slowly  at 
first,  and  if  not  sown  early,  weeds  will 
choke  them  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  work  around  well.  The  seeds 
are  cheap  and  can  be  freely  used,  and 
if  sown  early  you  will  have  a  nice  lot 
of  strong  little  plants.  They  will  not 
bear  transplanting.  Thin  to  a  foot 
apart  for  largest  flowers,  but  a  showy 
bed  may  be  thicker.  After  the  plants 
get  a  good  start  they  grow  fast  and  are 
fairly  hardy,  and  after  the  first  year 
the  weed  will  self-sow  and  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  plentiful  very  early,  but  if  you 
want  good  blooms  you  must  fertilize 
and  cultivate  the  soil  well  as  soon  as 
you  can  work  among  the  plants. 

The  bright  golden  cups  of  the  Cali- 


THREE  DRESSES  WHICH  PROVE  THAT  SPRING  IS  HERE 


Is  No.  1608  an  apron  or 
a  dress?  It  has  all  the 
advantages  of  both,  it 
would  seem,  for  it  covers 
one  all  over,  is  loose- 
fitting,  and  yet  not  the 
least  bit  ‘‘sloppy.”  An 
ideal  garment  for  the  busy 
housewife  who  wants  to 
look  presentable  while  she 
works. 


No.  1608  comes  in 
sizes  38,  40,  44  and  48- 
inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  SVs  yards  36- 
inch  material  with  %  yard 
contrasting.  Price,  12c. 


}UZ9 


NO.  1629  is  the  sort  of 
dress  you  make  in  a 
day  and  then  wear  all 
year.  Easy  to  slip  on,  it 
yet  has  a  %ood  deal  of 
style.  The  new  figured 
voiles  (many  of  which 
show  the  Egyptian  infiu- 
ence  in  color  and  design) 
lend  themselves  especially 
well  to  a  style  like  this. 


No.  1629  comes  in 
sizes  34  36,  38,  40,  42 

and  44-inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3i,4 
yards  36-inch  materia* 
and  %  yard  contrastir* 
Price,  12c. 


For  the  girl  who  is 
thinking  anxiously 
about  that  graduation 
dress.  No.  1633  solves 
the  problem.  Any  high 
school  girl-  could  make  it 
(or  should  be  able  to),  yet 
it  has  a  new,  Prenchy 
look  which  sets  it  apart. 
Made  in  organdie,  voile  or 
taffeta  it  would  grace  any 
occasion. 


No.  1633  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years :  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4)4  yards  36- 
inch  material,  with  lace  or 
insertion  to  trim.  Price, 
12c. 


To  Order:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  numbers  clearly,  enclose 
stamps  or  coins  to  cover  cost  (wrap  coins  carefully)  and  send  to  Pattern 
.  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue. 

Our  pattern  catalogue  fs  decidedly  a  best  seller.  Have  you  your 
[copy?  Order  while  the  supply  lasts.  It’s  a  gold  mine  of  suggestions. 
Price,  10  cents. 


T 


fomia  poppies  are  dazzling  when 
grown  in  a  mass.  The  fine-cut  foliage’ 
is  light  green,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  low 
and  dense,  and  sets  off  the  golden 
blooms  that  wave  about  on  slender 
stems  above  it.  They  will  continue  to 
bloom  during  the  summer  if  seeds  are 
not  left  to'  ripen.  For  edging  a  flower 
bed,  the  yellow  poppy  is  very  popular, 
but  it  makes  the  best  showing  when 
planted  in  a  bed  or  wide  row,  so  the 
blooms  can  be  seen  as  a  sheet  of  gold. 
— Ra(;;hael  Rae. 


RENOVATING  PILLOWS 


If  pillows  need  renovating  it  is  well 
to  do  it  while  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  feathers,  as  that 
renders  them  light  and  fluffy. 

Empty  the  feathers  into  bags  made 
of  thin  white  cloth  and  much  larger 
than  the  pillows,  so  they  can  be  shaken 
and  squeezed  in  the  warm  suds.  When 
they  are  clean,  rinse  thoroughly  and 
hang  on  the  line. 

Frequent  shaking  and  beating,  as 
they  near  the  drying  point,  helps  to 
render  them  like  new.  If  the  ticks  are 
good  enough  to  use  again,  turn  wrong 
side  out  and  shake  them  thoroughly. 
When  they  are  ironed,  sprinkle  wax  on 
the  wrong  side  and  use  a  hot  iron.  This 
prevents  the  down  and  dust  from  work¬ 
ing  through.  Insert  one  end  of  the 
sack  into  an  opening  in  the  tick  and  the 
feathers  are  easily  replaced.  If  a  cover 
tick  is  used,  it  is  easily  taken  off  and 
laundered  without  disturbing  the  feath¬ 
ers.^  This  need  not  be  of  ticking. 
White  cloth  is  very  nice  to  use.  Some 
people  reverse  this  method  and  put  the 
feathers  in  a  thin  bag  before  putting 
in  the  tick.  Then  either  tick  or  feath¬ 
ers  may  be  washed  as  needed. 

If  the  feathers  do  not  require  wash¬ 
ing,  the  pillows  are  much  improved  by 
sprinkling  and  laying  on  the  snow  in 
the  spring  sunshine. — Mrs.  George  Gray. 


Send  No 
Money 


31-Pc.“‘ffGivcn 


Send  No 
Money 


Simply  send  name  and  address.  Merely 

Give  Away  12  Beautiful  Art  Pictures 


with  13  boxes  of  our  Famous  White  C  lover!  ne  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25o  each  and  we  .will  send  vou 
this  Beautiful  Dinner  Set  artistically  decorated  with 
clusters  of  roses,  foliage  and  green  leaves  in  their 
natural  colors,  according  to  offer  In  our  Big  Premium 
Catalogue  which  you  receive  with  Salve.  Millions  use 
Cloverine  for  Chapped  Face  and  Lips,  Bums,  Cuts. 
Our  Plan  Easiest  and  Squarest.  Write  quick  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  salve.  Our  28th  year.  We  are  reliable. 
Agents  make  big  money  In  commissions. 

WILSOM-  CHEM,  CO,.  Dept. 0-146.  TYRONE,  PA. 


The 

“Pride” 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $55 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Jnit  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  binge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

nttlngs.  J.M.SEIDENBEKGCO.,Inc. 

2B4  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7lh  ai  d  Mh  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


factewy  to  Rider 

A  Saves  ilO  to  $26  on  the  Ranger 


Ranger 

you  select  ’rom  44  Styles,  colors  and 
sizes*  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex- 
^essprepaid  for  30  DaysFreeTrlal. 

Possession  and 
,  .  -  use  at  once  on 

our  liberal  year  to  pay  plan, 


^essprepaia  for  30  Pays 

lOMonflutoI^^^ 

our  liberal  year  to  pay  pi _ 

wheel8»eqalpmentathalf  Qsual 
■  aaird  prices.  Write  for  marvelons 
new  prices.  30  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

C<nnpanywrK« 

J^lbdUlD«pt.P76€hica^to  todw 


GET  YOUR  COPIES  NOW! 

“New  Jer-Z  Wet  or  Dry;”  “Somehow 


I  Can’t  Forget;”  ‘‘I’m  Longing  for 
My  Mammy.”  THREE  BIG  pop¬ 
ular  piano  melodies,  50  cents. 


TALLOID  MUSIC  SERVICE  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ever  -  Blooming 

ROSE  BUSHES 


YOURS 


AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 
be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 


What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection 
of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 


The  entire  lot  of  18  rose¬ 
bushes  will  be  sent  you, 
postpaid,  for  only  tivo  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 


American  Agriculturist 


461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


EGG  SHIPMENTS  INCREASING 


H.  H.  JONES 


AS  prophesied  on  this  page  several 
weeks  ago,  the  egg  market  held  up 
remarkably  during  the  month,  of  March 
compared  with  last  year.  This  was  due 
to  the  extra  demand  for  Easter  and 
Jewish  Passover  holidays,  which  Came 
earlier  this  year,  and  to  the  succession 
of  cold  waves  and  storms  since  January 
1,  Receipts  began  to  increase  consider¬ 
ably  the  third  week  in  March,  but  total 
receipts  at  New  York  for  the  period  of 
January  1  to  date  were  still  33,000 
cases  below  those  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  Stocks  of  Western  eggs  in 
transit  were  reported  liberal. 

The  pre-Easter  demand  was  chiefly 
for  fancy  graded  stock,  especially  large- 
size  white  eggs.  Express  shipments 
from  nearby  sections  have  increased 
gradually,  but  qualities  have  not  im¬ 
proved,  many  of  best  eggs  apparently 
being  culled  for  incubator  use.  The 
highest  grades  advanced  and  were  sold 
promptly,  but  average  and  ordinary 
stock  tended  to  accumulate. 

Storing  has  started  in  the  larger 
markets,  but  the  amount  stored  so  far 
has  been  insignificant.  At  New  York, 
March  22,  there  were  only  3,549  cases 
of  eggs  in  cold  storage,  compared  with 
63,859  cases  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  storage  season  will  really  begin 
after  April  1,  but  the  movement  in  the 
first  half  of  April  cannot  be  as  heavy 
as  last  year.  The  chances  are  that  the 
bottom  price  of  eggs  for  this  season 
will  come  after  May  1. 

Consumption  continues  to  increase  in 
spite  of  the  way  prices  have  held  up, 
and  the  output  through  New  York 
wholesale  channels  in  the  week  ending 
March  17  was  actually  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1922,  and 
very  much  above  the  previous  week. 
The  big  chain  stores  were  advertising 
fresh  eggs  as  low  as  29c  per  dozen  to 
the  consumer  last  week,  and  very  gen¬ 
erally  around  30  to  34c.  These  eggs 
were  chiefly  Pacific  Coasts. 

At  this  time  last  year  extra  fancy 
nearby  hennery  whites  sold  at  35  to 
37c,  compared  with  39  to  41c  last  week. 
Nearby  hennery  browns,  extra  fancy, 
last  year  were  29%  to  30c,  compared" 
with  S4c  on  March  22  this  year. 


CABBAGE  NOW  WEAKER 

More  liberal  receipts  of  State  Danish 
variety  cabbage,  heavy  importations 
from  Holland  and  increasing  arrivals 
of  Southern  new  cabbage  caused  a  much 
weaker  market  last  week,  and  the  peak 
of  prices  for  this  season  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  passed.  Old  cabbage  is  espe¬ 
cially  weaker,  and  State  Danish  sold  on 
March  22  at  $35  to  $38  per  ton.  Open¬ 
ing  up  of  country  roads  will  probably 
cause  still  more  liberal  shipments  and 
bring  prices  lower.  New  cabbage  is 
now  arriving  from  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  South  Carolina  and  California. 


POTATOES  CONTINUE  UPWARD 

Because  of  bad  roads  and  transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties,  up-State  potatoes  in 
New  York  City  markets  worked  higher 
last  week.  States  in  150-lb.  sacks  sold 
from  $3  to  $3.50  for  the  best  stock. 
Poor  much  lower.  Demand  good.  Of¬ 
ferings  were  very  light. 

Bulk  sold  from  $1.80  to  $2  cwt.,  de¬ 
livered  in  carlots;  150-lb.  sacks  quoted 
from  $3  to  $3.50  for  prompt  shipment. 
Maines  offered  at  $2.25  to  $2.35  cwt., 
bulk  carlots,  delivered.  Long  Islands 
sold  as  high  as  $6  for  180  lbs.  Demand 
exceeding  supply. 

Potatoes  from  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  are  rolling  to  New  York  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.25  per  150-lb. 
sack  to  $3.15.  Quality  good.  Some 
fancy  Virginia  second-crop  barrels  have 
arrived  and  first  car  Florida  Spaulding 
Rose  of  the  season  came  forward  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  Best  grades, 
sold  well  at  firm  prices,  with  Virginia 
Red  Bliss  generally  commanding  $6 
and  Floridas  selling  at  $12  per  bbl.  for 
No.  Is  and  $8  for  No.  2s. 


ONION  SUPPLIES  LIBERAL 

The  usual  active  market  for  onions 
just  before  Easter  and  the  Passover 
promises  to  be  well  supplied  this  year. 
Receipts  were  so  liberal  that  prices 
were  very  irregular  last  week.  On 
March  22  best  Central  and  Western 
N.  Y.  yellows  No.  1  sold  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50  per^O-lb.  bag,^  with  a  few  fancy 


at  $3.75  to  $4,  and  ordinary  at  $2.50  to 
$3.  Best  red  onions  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25. 

At  this  time  last  year  State  Yellow 
No.  1  sold  as  high  as  $11  to  $12  per 
100-lb.  bag  and  Red  No.  1  at  $9  to  $10, 
with  the  market  very  strong. 


MARKET  DULL  ON  OLD  CARROTS 


Now  that  new-crop  bunched  carrots 
from  the  South  are  arriving  more 
heavily,  the  trade  is  turning  away  from 
old  carrots,  and  market  for  them  is 
dull,  except  for  fancy  medium-sized 
bright  muck  stock.  State  old  crop  muck, 
unwashed,  best  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.60  on 
March  22,  with  a  few  fancy  at  $1.65. 
Double-headed  barrels,  ordinary  stock, 
sold  all  the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 


weight  of  5,647,544  lbs.  of  foreign  but¬ 
ter  have  been  received  at  New  York. 
Last  week  two  boats  arrived  from 
Buenos  Aires  with  total  cargoes  of 
3,600  boxes  of  salted  creamery  butter, 
which  had  an  apparent  value  of  47  to 
48c  per  lb.,  duty  paid.  The  Danish 
markets  are  offering  best  lots  of  butter 
for  prompt  shipment  at  a  cost  of  42  %c 
at  New  York. 


NEW  BUTTER  STANDARDS 


BROILER  DEMAND  INCREASING 

The  demand  for  live  fat  fowls  for  the 
Jewish  Passover  holiday  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  premiums  were  paid  for  the 
best  stock.  This  special  demand  will 
be  over  on  Friday,  March  30.  Old 
roosters  were  neglected  prior  to  the 
Passover  holiday,  and  there  was  very 
little  demand  for  last  year’s  chickens 
except  those  that  were  smooth-legged 
and  fairly  small  in  size.  The  demand 


An  act  recently  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  March  4,  defines  butter 
and  provides  a  standard  therefor  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which 
includes  the  folowing  definition:  “But- 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  food 
product  usually  known  as  butter,  and 
which  is  made  exclusively  from  milk  or 
cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  with  or  without  addi¬ 
tional  coloring  not  less  than  80  per 
cent  by  weight  of  milk  fat,  all  toler¬ 
ances  having  been  allowed  for.” 


EXPORT  BUYING  HELPS  CHEESE 

Continued  export  buying  of  cheese 
has  kept  up  the  prices  on  well-made 
fresh  stock.  The  Wisconsin  market  was 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  March  22: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozeix)  ■ 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.., 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

flennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras...,* 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 


Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.. 
Good  to  prime . . . . . . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . . . . . 

Timothy  No.  3 . . . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . . . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting.... . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


New  York 

Buffalo 

41  @44 

40  @41 

36  @38 

33@34 

34%  @35% 

34%  @38 

32  @34 

34 

30  @33 

30@31 

27%  @28 

50%  @51 

54@55 

50 

52@53 

49% 

50@51 

48%  @49 

42@48 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

$23@24 

$20@21 

20@22 

12@16 

Phila. 


28 

261/2 


52 


$20@21 

17@18 


25 

30@32 

16@18 


21@22 

'l5@i6 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor. . . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 


29@30 

27 

26 

14@15 


32@33 

28@30 

20@22 

22@23 


32@34 


29@31 

19@20 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


13%  @14% 
4  @  4%' 

9%  @12% 
3%@  5% 
9%@  9% 


8  @13% 

4%@  6 
14  @15% 

8  @  9 

9% 


for  broilers  is  steadily  increasing.  Ex¬ 
press  shipments  have  been  light.  Be¬ 
cause  of  increased  demand,  the  market 
was  firmer  on  March  22,  with  sales  of 
colored  spring  broilers  at  70  to  75c, 
and  White  Leghorns  58  to  67c. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  sold  slowly 
last  week,  and  it  became  necesary  to 
reduce  the  price  to  34c,  which  caused  a 
considerably  increased  demand.  In  spite 
of  the  rescinding  of  the  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Health  restricting  the  sale  of 
live  rabbits,  very  few  rabbits  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  week,  and  a  strong  demand 
for  them  was  expected  in  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Easter. 


firm  last  week.  State,  whole  milk  flats, 
fresh,  average  run,  were  quoted  at 
New  York  March  22  at  25c  lb.  Held 
flats,  average  run,  ,sold  at  28  to  28  %c. 

Considerable  cheese  was  in  transit 
last  week  for  Eastern  seaboard  points 
for  shipments  to  British  ports.  Stocks 
of  old  cheese  in  the  East  are  light.  Cold 
storage  holdings  at  New  York  March 
22  were  only  565,041  lbs.,  compared 
with  791,053  lbs.  on  that  date  last  year. 


BUTTER  CONTINUES  FIRM 

The  butter  market  was  very  firm  all 
last  week,  and  prices  on  March  22  were 
slightly  higher  than  a  week  previous. 
Quotations  on  creamery  at  New  York 
March  22  were  13c  lb.  higher  on  most 
grades  than  a  year  ago.  The  advance 
in  price  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  re¬ 
ceipts  last  week  are  about  5,00t)  tubs  in 
excess  of  the  previous  week.  The  total 
receipts  at  New  York  from  January  1 
to  March  22,  1923,  were  663,457  tubs, 
compared  "with  614,602  tubs  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  stocks  of 
butter  on  hand  in  cold  storage  are  very 
much  below  those  of  last  year.  Im¬ 
provement  in  industrial  conditions  gen¬ 
erally  seems  to  have  increased  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  for  butter.  The  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  trade 
is  nervous,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
trade  are  trying  to  keep  their  supplies 
cleaned  up  each  day  as  far  as  possible. 

Since  January  1,  16,955  casks  of 
Danish  butter,  11,050  boxes  of  Argen¬ 
tine,  55,889  of  New  Zealand,  a  total 


DRESSED  CALVES  ADVANCE 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  calves 
were  lighter  last  week  and  the  extra 
demand  on  account  of  the  Easter  trade 
caused  the  market  to  advance.  More 
shipments  were  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  price  but  quotations  are 
likely  to  drop  as  soon  as  the  Easter 
demand  is  supplied.  Strictly  fancy 
veals  are  in  small  proportion  of  the 
total  receipts  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  grade  of 
calves.  Choice,  dressed  calves  sold 
March  22,  at  18  (S)  19c  per  lb.,  prime, 
17c,  good,  15  @  16c,  medium,  13  @  14c, 
small,  60  lbs.,  or  common  at  10  @  12c. 

There  was  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  dressed  hothouse  lambs 
and  good  trading  was  expected  until 
after  Easter.  Fancy  hothouse  lambs 
sold  at  $9  @  $11,  and  poor,  $5  @  $7 
each  on  March  22. 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  BAD  SHAPE 


Car  shortage  and  congestion  of  rail¬ 
road  traffic  promise  to  be  more  serious 
this  spring  than  ever.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  prices  of  farm  products  may  be 
kept  up  at  consuming  centers  due  to 
inability  to  move  the  products  from 
country  to  market.  It  is  also  likely  that 


\ 


farmers  will  be  greatly  handicapped  in 
spring  operation  by  delay  of  fertilizer, 
feeds  and  other  necessities.  In  our 
judgment,  it  would  pay  every  farmer 
to  anticipate  his  needs  for  the  next  10 
weeks  and  order  his  supplies  at  once. 

HAY  SHIPMENTS  STILL  HEAVY 

Receipts  of  hay  at  New  York  con¬ 
tinued  liberal  last  -week  and  the  market 
was  irregular.  Prices  were  so  slow  as 
to  discourage  further  heavy  shipments 
but  there  was  still  considerable  hay  in 
transit  and  supplies  at  the  terminals 
were  adequate  to  carry  for  some  time. 
The  pendulum  of  fluctuating  prices 
may  have  swing  low  enough  to  cut  off 
shipment,  so  that  the  man  who  ships 
at  the  time  of  least  shipping  will  get 
his  hay  here  when  it  swings  back  again. 
It  _  is  hard  to  advise  anybody  about 
shipping  hay  to  this  market  as  long  as 
terminal  facilities  and  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  are_  such  that  prices  go  up  and 
down  with  receipts  of  comparatively 
few  cars.  The  absence  of  terminal 
storage  facilities  is  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  to  orderly  marketing. 

Very  little  strictly  No.  1  hay  was 
received  here  last  week,  the  bulk  of  the 
supply  grading  from  No.  2  down  with 
a  large  proportion  of'  poor  hay  from 
State  _  sections.  Sales  even  on  like 
qualities  were  at  widely  varying  prices 
according  to  pressure  to  sell  and  place 
where  hay  was  unloaded.  Some  very 
low  prices  were  reported  from  track 
delivery  stations  and  piers  and  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  were  somewhat  lower  in 
Brooklyn  than  at  Manhattan  points. 

LIGHT  TRADING  IN  FEEDS 

Trading  in  feeds  was  dull  last  week. 
Prices  held  fairly  steady  except  for  oil 
meal,  but  demand  was  v/eak.  Quota¬ 
tions  at  Buffalo  March  21,  carlots  Buf¬ 
falo  rate  basis  in  100  lb.  sacks,  per  ton 
were  as  follows; 

Gluten  feed,  $46.55 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent,  $47 :  oil  meal.  31  per  cent,  $40 ; 
standard  spring  bran,  $34.50 ;  hard  winter 
bran,  $35.75  ;  choice  flour  middlings,  $36.25 ; 
white  hominy,  $32.05.  No.  2  yellow  corn 
per  bushel,  85%c:  No.  2  white  oats,  53c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York,  March  23; 

No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.45@1.50 ;  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1.35%;  No.  2  mixed  durum,  $1.26; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  93%c;  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
93c;  No.  2  white  oats,  56 %c;  rye,  94%c; 
barley,  81@82c ;  buckwheat,  $1.90@2.10.  At 
Chicago;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  75@75%c;  No. 
2  white  oats,  46%@47c. 


The  farmer  who  ships  rotten  or  im¬ 
perfect  vegetables  has  no  right  to  be- 
mean  the  commission  agent  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  because  he  could  not 
dispose  of  them  profitably. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3*1, 1923 
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^  Jrl  1  V-x  IV  O  QUALITY 
ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Bcx>k  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL.  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  hlg,  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
'J'HAT  LlVi';  .\ND  GUOW— FHOM  PEK- 
SO.N.XLLY  Sl'PERVlHEI)  aiul  tUTLEED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  Fl.Ot'KS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  tlie  most 
j.  luoilern  liatcheiies  in  the  count iv. 

V.  I’.ARKEI)  and  WHITE  RO.'KS,  REDS, 

V  ANCO.XAS,  iMlNORtiAS,  .■>0,  $.S;  100,  $15; 

500,  $72.50.  RI  FF  ORI’INGTO.NS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $8.50;  100, 
■  $!(>:  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  GROWN 

LEGHORNS.  50,  $0.50;  100,  $12;  .500,  $00.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ranit  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  tlie,m  wlien  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  A'ork  Pity. 

400,000  CHICO 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHI'l'E,  RROWN, 
&  BUFF  REGHtORNS.  50,  $7:  100,  $1H:  500, 
$62.50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  KOCfcs,  S.  0. 
&  H.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS,  ,)0,  $,S:  100.  .$15: 
7)00,  $72.r>0.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  .50,  $M.,50: 
100,  $16:  .500.  $77..50.  BCFF  ORPINGTONS. 
SILVER  WYANDOT'I'ES,  50,  $9.50;  l«l.  .$18;  ;500  $S7.50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

750,00(rCHICKS 


$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP 


From  Hopp.n 

tested,  heaxy  Inyiii;?  flocks.  Wh.,  Br  , 

und  Buff  Lcjfhorns,  f.O,  $7;  100,  $1:?;  r.OH,  ?«2.50.  Bar, 
Kocks,  AHCtmas,  50,  $7.50;  100,  $11;  500,  $67.50. 
K«h1s,  Wh.  Kocks,  MinorcHS,  r.O,  $8:  100,  $15;  500, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  W\ ainlottes,  50,  $9; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  Mixcil,  100,  $11:  500,  $62.50. 
Postpaid  ami  Tull  live  tieli very  f^uaranteefl.  Or(h*r  right  from  this 
ad.  ALiiO  KGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Free  ('atalog.  Kef.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 

WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS. 
50,  $7.30-;  100,  $M ;  500,  $05.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  REDS,  ami  MINORCAS,  50,  $8..50; 
100,  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  From  extra  select  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Full  live 
(■(tint  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat- 
,  ^  "o  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 

get  our  catalogr  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  final  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMj 


Box  L,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


300,000  CHICKS 

ENGLISH  WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
SHEPPARD’S  Famous  Strain  ANCONAS.  50. 
$7;  1(10,  $13;  .500,  $60.  BARRED  ROCKS. 
R.  and  S.  C.  REDS.  50.  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500. 
$75.  1,000  orders  at  500  rate.  RHODE 
ISLAND  WHITES.  100,  $18;  200,  $.35.  J’ost- 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Strong, 
vlgomus  Chicks  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Order  right 
from  Uii.s  ad.  WE  SATISFY  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

Catalog  free.  Reference,  Holland  City  State  Bank. 

KNOLL’S  HATCHERY.  Box  F,  HOLLAND.  MICH. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  slilp  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  M'hite  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  W.vandottes;  Black  NIinorcas; 
Amionas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jlixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

_ E.  P,  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 

Chicks -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  poultry  farm,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
/  —  PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  F'eed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

_ KABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambler,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  AND  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  few  April  Rt^^stered  and  Otmeral  Mating  Chicks  left. 
Reduced  prices  for  May  and  .June  deliveries.  Get  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  prices,  etc. 

£■  J.  Wade,  ISSS  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C  P.  C,  A. 

TIPP  A  N  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

*  11  1  1  O  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rooks 
and  S.  C  K.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  FOPLTRY  farm,  R.  Ro.  33,  P^hoenixvme,  Pa, 

^  PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

kir.  Rock,  !()(),  $18;  1,000,  $165.  R.  1.  Red, 
00,  $19;  1.000.  $170.  ilaslou  S.  C.  White 
i.cgliorn,  100,  $15;  1.000  $142.50.  Mixed,  100, 
$13.  t'atalog  free.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


bntinental  Baby  Chicks 

*|jw.  Address, 


All  kinds  sent  prepaid, 
isjactlon.  Orders  booked 

GARRISON,  N.  Y. 


Smith’s  Stamiunl 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  eu”;. 
hour  iti  the  day.  Wc  are  (he  uor.d  . 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  pojiiilar  hrecds  uf  best  thoruhred 
sleek  uhtainahic,  muderatcly  priced;  alsu 
QUALITY  chicks  from  lieavy  laying  stuck 
at  small  addilhmal  cost. 

Wc  deliver  liy  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
Ilf  tlie  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
rrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day.  for 
Catalog— FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 181  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland.  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  Interiialional  liahv  I'hick  .Vssoeialum) 

mToIdcHicks 

From  Select,  Hogan  tested.  Flocks 
on  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
handled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
Chicks,  lieavy  Layers. 

PRICES.  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS,  50,  $7.50; 
100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 

HOCKS,  50,  $8.50;  100.$16:  500,  $75 

Hatcne  .i(ht  and  Shipped  right.  Postpaid 
lOO^t  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Refer¬ 
ence.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  C'irciilai 
free.  Borst  &  Roek.  Box  S,  Zeeland,  Miciiigaii 
Only  20  hours  from  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorou.s 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  10'0%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  rcqiiesi 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  0.  Barred  Ro'cks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
RAURED,  WHITE  and  lU.FF  ROCKS, 
WHITE  and  GOLDE.N  WYANDOTTES. 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  RfFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS, 
WHITE,  BROWN,  RI.AfK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience  who  know  how  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.’  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid.  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  and 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY.  Box  A.  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


^^CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wit.  Rocks.  S.  and  R.  C.  Red.s, 
Minorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavj^ Broil¬ 
ers,  50.  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

50,  $7;  100.  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Ready  Febru¬ 
ary  26tii.  Free  catalog.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS— Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustratecl 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENfURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

from  heavy  laying 
fiocksthat  are  true 
to  name  in  Orpingtons.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rock.s,  Leghorns,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Minorcas,  and  ItecLs.  A  Rhai, 
Hatchery— not  jolrliers.  We  sel  1 
only  onr  own  hatched  Chicks. 
Send  your  name  for  descriptive 
Tirintecl  matter  and  right  i>rices 
Postpaid.  100 '<■  live  deli  very  guar¬ 
anteed.  Bank  reference. 

STANDARD  POULTRY  COMPANY 
_ Route  19  Nappanee,  Ind. 

I)  4  by  the  best  system  of 

1  Iiiciitmtion,  from  high  class 

"  lirc(t-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 

Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Aiiooims,  Black  .Minorcas,  16c.  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  18c.  each;  White,  Brow  it,  Buff  l.cgluiriis,  He.  each; 
broilers,  10c,  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
giiarauteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  that  make  profits 

.strong,  vigorou.s,  well -hatched  Chicks  from 
hciivy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and 
I’.uff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W'hite 
W.vandottes.  Wliite  Rocks,  Rarred  Rocks,  Buff 
Drpiiigtons  and  Anconas.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  also  price  list  on  request.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Bluffton,  0. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

pnipgC  Low  prices.  S.  O.Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
VlllL^lVO  horns.  Anconas,  Barred  Kocks.  Catalog  free. 
lUUh  live  delivery.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan,  2R. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Their  vitality  pt 


Our  experienced,  perfected  hatching,  added  to  the  points  of 
they  ,  have  already  secured  from  H  llpot  Record  Layers, 
assures  full  measure  of  vitality  in  all  our  chicks. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

from  parent  birds  that  are  splendid  specimens  of  their  respective  breeds, 
from  the  standpoints  of  both  appearance  and  nest  performance. 

GET  IN  YOUR  ORDER 

demand  has  set  in  strong.  Remember  our  guarantee:  SAFE  Arrival; 
FULL  Count;  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Valuable  1923  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Me.’Jiber  International  Baby  Chick  associattan 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


s  you 

strength 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  lating  stock  of  business  poultrymen. 
Hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons 
of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive  value, 
reasonable  in  price. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  e;ir!\ 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  .Johnstone,  Mgr. 

Box  P  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


BUY  HUBER'S 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  192  3 


1~HTrn 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  tl  at  we 
g:ive  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  g-et  elsew  I  ere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  \\  nte 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

I  II  HBifli  El  ■  K  MS  K 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 

CHfcKS-lls"  o"  16  p’r  10o"and  UP  FULL  LIVE  COUNt'^UA^ANTTED 

Varieties  .  Prices  on  "■  -  -  — 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Rocks . 

Barred  Rocks,  E.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas . 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  2\D,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WMLN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 

Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  D _ KIRKERSVILLE.  OHIO  .. _ 

Per  Hundred  and  Up 

CHICKS 


.  50 

100 

300 

500 

$16 

$47 

$78 

$15 

$43 

$72 

$13 

$38 

$63 

First  Hatch  off  Feb- 
.  uaraiiteetL  Postpaid. 


From  Selected,  Pure  Bred.  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  ra  ge 
ruary  19th.  175,060  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  100%  Live  Delivery  ' 

VARIETIES . . . . Prices  on. 

White  it  Silver  W.Yan.,  White  Orpingtons  A  Black  -Minorcas . 

White  it  Buff  Rocks .  .  S.fio. 

Barred  Rocks,  K.  A  S.  0.  Reds.  Ancona.s,  A  Black  Leghorns.... 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  . 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots . . . ’. . li. 

1000  orders  at  same  rtite  as  .500.  Get  our  mi  Catalog.  Reference,  Athens  National  Bank. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y.  ATHENS.  OHIO 


.  50  .. 

..  100  .. 

..300  .. 
...$52... 
...  16... 

..  500 
....$85 

...  75 

8.00... 

...  15... 

...  44... 

....  72 

7,00... 

...  13... 

...  38... 

...  62 

...  33  .. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  service?  We  have  live  healthy  chicks  hatch- 

\  ,  fw 

ing  every  (Jay.  Kv^ry  Hock  certifieej.  We  ship  anywhere, 

V  '•  y 

any  time.  95$»  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  charges 

paid  by  us.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

^ SERVICE 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  No.  20  Court  Place,  Sidney,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.C .  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  VVhite  Urp- 
iiigtou^s*  Aiiuonas,  Black  Jersfiy  Giants,  VVliito  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  hive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatchingeggs,  $8.00  per  100,  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  Tree. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Husky 
livable 
chaps. 

Kgg  machines 
from  high  laying, 
pure  farm  bred  stock.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  S.  V.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks,  Sent  postpaid.  lOOf, 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Figgs  and  Breeding 
stock-  Illustrated  circular  ”  ALL.  THAT  IS 
NKW  IN  POULTRY  ”  FRKK. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  200,  Clyde,  New  York 

I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  ssleeted 
lilj  "  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
^  ^  •  jgfj  Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  • 

WAYNE  DURR  FARM  A  HATCHERY.  Clvde.  N<  Y. 


quality  chicks 

Rarion  Fnglish  Wliite  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Ancona.s.  Strong,  sturdy 
chicks  from  sclent illca liy  cniled  .\r.  A. 
inspected  free  range  hreeder.s.  Ten  years 
of  consistent  lireeding  for  lieavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Win¬ 
ners  at  leading  shows.  Deal  direct. 
Modern  65-aere  poultry  farm.  Shippeil 
postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  and  al)soliito 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrate;!  cata¬ 
log  free.  W’rite  toda.v. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY 
BOX  28,  R. 


$12.50  and 
$14.00  per  100 


ZEELA 


MICH. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
VVhite  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Fi-oin  .'^elpctec!  heavy  Itiyinjj  Hocks  of 

Uuf’ks,  Heils,  Miiiorpits  uiitl  Leg.  Kight 
}»rii’e4.  postpaiil,  full  live  tlellveiy  '/uaiaitteed.  Bank  Kef 
SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL.  PA. 


Dad’s  Secretary! 


NO  longer  are  business  letters,  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  and  farm  reports 
classed  among  the  chores.  Ever  since 
Dad  got  the  Underwood  Portable,  Mary 
has  been  taking  a  load  of  trouble  off 
his  shoulders. 

Dad  just  ‘‘thinks  out  loud”,  and 
Mary’s  quick  wits  and  nimble  fingers  do 
the  rest.  The  Portable  enables  her  to 
put  words  and  figures  on  paper  in  a  way 
that  is  rapid,  clear,  and  businesslike. 
And  she  keeps  on  file  a  carbon  copy  of 
everything  she  writes. 


Dad’s  reputation  as  a  good  business 
man  has  grown  as  a  result  of  all  his  letters 
being  typewritten.  Business  men  instinc¬ 
tively  respect  others  who  are  up-to- 
date  and  business-like  in  their  methods. 

No  one  needs  to  go  to  business  col¬ 
lege  to  learn  to  operate  the  Underwood 
Portable.  The  knack  is  easily  acquired, 
with  the  aid  of  the  instruction  booklet 
that  comes  with  every  machine.  Young 
folks  who  gain  at  home  a  knowledge  of 
typewriting  have  a  valuable  asset  what¬ 
ever  their  life  work  may  be. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City 


UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


Price,  $50 

in  the  United  States 

The  Portable  is  obtainable 
at  Underwood  offices  in 
all  principal  cities,  or 
direct  by  mail 

Cased: 

Weight  g?s  lbs. 
Height  4%  inches 


Send  for 

‘  ‘Qiving  W ings  to  W ords  ’  ’ 

an  illustrated  booklet  fully 

describing  the  features  of  the 

Underwood  Standard  Portable 
\ 

“The  Machine 
You  Will  Eventually 
Carry'' 

\  _ _ 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
O  Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address 
below.  Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00. 


□  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 
Words”,  fully  describing  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable. 


Name- 


Address 
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The  F ight  in  the  Pasture  Lot 

Gn  the  Devil’s  Paint  Brush  and  Other  Devils  Which  Make  Waste  Land 


AY  Jim,  what  in  the  world  do  you 
think  you  are  doing  tramping  around 
with  a  pail  out  in  that  pasture?” 
called  a  man  driving  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Road  to  a  neighbor.  “Couxe 
on  over  and  see  for  yourself,  Roy.  This 
isn’t  the  first  spring  that  I  have  done  this 
and  right  over  beyond  there  you  can  see 
what  has  happened,”  returned  Jim. 

The  man  in  the  pasture — James  Peo  of 
Cape  Vincent — kept  on  with  his  work  and 
when  his  neighbor  reached  him  he  was  just 
emptying  out  the  last  of  the  contents  of  his 
pail.  ‘AVhat  have  you  got 
there”  asked  Roy.  “Just  plain 
16  per  cent  acid  phosphate” 
replied  Jim,  “and  that  is  what 
I  put  on  that  strip  over  yonder 
last  spring,  while  up  by  that 
rock  is  where  I  put  on  some, 
two  years  ago.  Come  over  and 
ril  show  you.” 

Seeing  is  Believing 

“You  see  all  that  devil’s 
paint  brush  between  here  and 
the  road — well  just  look  down 
that  rock  line  and  you  can  see 
the  grass.”  “Yes  Jim,  the 
devil’s  paint  brush  seems  to 
be  all  gone”  replied  Roy. 

“Well  Roy,  the  paint  bru"h 
was  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog  all 
over  when  I  put  on  the  first 
acid  rock  back  in  1919.  I’ll 
admit  that  1  was  a  bit  skeptical  for  it  didn’t 
seem  possible  that  one  could  get  rid  of  the 
pesky  stuff  as  easy  as  that,  but  the  county 
agent  said  that  it  should  work,  so  we  tried 
it.  The  white  clover  and  blue  grass  look 
pretty  don’t  they?  It  all  came  in  itself  toO, 
for  we  didn’t  put  any  grass  seed  on  that 
place.” 

Jim  Peo  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pasture 
improvement  in  the  North  Country  and  in 
New  York  State  for  that  matter,  for  up  to 
that  time  only  a  few  had  done  anything  to¬ 
wards  keeping  up  the  productivity  of  their 
pasture  land  that  could  not  be  plowed,  aside 
from  putting  on  an  occasional  load  of  ma¬ 
nure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pasture  land  in 
the  State — that  which  can  be  broken  up  and 
reseeded  \vhen  its  production  runs  down, 
and  the  remainder  which  is  too  steep,  or  too 
stony,  or  too  rough  to  permit  plowing.  The 
latter  has,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
dairy  industry,  for  where  pioneers  found 
land  that  was  not  fitted  for  cropping  they 
turned  to  the  dairy  cow  as  the  means  of 
harvesting  the  crops  of  grass  that  would 
grow  unaided  among 
the  stumps.  This 
“cheap”  pasture  has 
been  a  big  factor  in 
the  production  of  our 
dairy  products. 

A  Big  Problem 

With  probably  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  acres  of  this 
kind  of  pasture  in  New 
York  State,  the  cost  of 
milk  production  for 
many  dairymen  hinges, 
to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  amount  of  grass 
that  these  acres  will 
produce  during  the 
pasturing  months.  At 
the  present  time  it  is 
no  secret  that  six 
weeks  is  the  limit  of 
good  pasturage  on 
much  of  the  area,  as 


By  WILLIAM  I.  ROE 

far  as  the  heavy  producer  of  the  lacteal  fluid 
is  concerned.  After  that  she  must  be  fed 
from  other  sources  in  order  to  keep  her  go¬ 
ing  strong.  All  of  which  has  a  distinct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  number  of  golden  sheckels  the 
dairy  farmer  can  hope  to  keep  in  his  jeans 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  countries  older  than  ours  the  condition 
of  pastures  has  been  a  pressing  problem  for 
many  years.  In  agricultural  writings  of 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  that 


To  the  right  of  the  stake,  pasture  top  dressed  with  lime  and  acid  phosphate,  note 
how  better  growth  hides  the  stones.  This  is  not  always  the  needed  application,  it 
may  be  that  a  light  broadcasting  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  a  light  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Trial  strips  tells  the  tale 

English  farmers  were  concerned  with  im¬ 
provement  methods.  Harrowing  was  the 
main  standby  at  that  time. 

A  few  years  ago  the  advisory  committees 
of  some  of  the  dairy-county  farm  bureaus 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  devil’s  paint 
brush  and  other  weeds  were  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  blue  grass  and  clover  in  many 
sections.  They  urged  the  need  of  studies 
and  trials  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the 
mass  of  farmers  needed  information  as  to 
what  steps  to  pursue  to  bring  the  grass  back. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  financial  conditions 
would  require  that  any  methods  must  be: 
relatively  cheap,  efficient,  and  easy  to  carry 
out. 

The  State  College  Found  Ready 

Accordingly  county  agents  got  busy.  Let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  to  experiment  stations  all 
over  the  United  States  showed  that  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  this  important, 
problem,  and  that  New  York  State  stations 
were  far  in  the  lead.  The  extension  staff 
at  Cornell  had  carried  on  sufficient  work  so 
they  were  ready  to  make  suggestions.  Farm¬ 


ers  were  found  who  had— accidently  or 
otherwise — tried  various  combinations  on 
pastures,  and  had  results  to  show.  It  was 
learned  that  the  use  of  stable  manure  would 
drive  the  intruders  out,  but  most  men  need 
all  the  manure  on  their  work  land. 

Checking  of  the  trials  that  had  been  made, 
showed  that  the  same  methods  would  not 
work  under  all  conditions.  Up  in  Jefferson 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties  plain  16  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  was  found  doing  wonderful 
and  almost  unbelieveable  work.  In  the 
southern  tier  counties,  lime  was  the  material 
that  was  doing  the  trick.  In 
other  sections  a  combination 
of  these  two  materials  chased 
the  devil’s  paint  brush  arid 
coaxed  back  the  timid  white 
clover  and  blue  grass. 

Several  Combinations-  Tried 

As  a  result  of  all  these  find¬ 
ings,  a  number  .  of  farmers 
among  whom  was  oiii’  friend 
Jim  Peo,  started  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  particular  treat¬ 
ment  would  prove  best  for 
their  soil  and  local  conditions. 

A  strip  of  pasture  liberally  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  paint  brush 
was  given  an  application  of 
ground  limestone  at  the  rate 
of  one  ton  to  the  acre.  An 
adjoining  strip  received  300 
pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  (acid  rock)  to  the  acre.  Next  to 
that,  300  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate  and 
one  ton  of  ground  limestone  were  scattered 
separately  over  an  acre.  In  many  places  a 
load  of  manure  would  be  spread  in  another 
place.  Sometimes  the  ground  was  gone  over 
with  a  harrow  either  before  or  after  or  both, 
other  times  an  application  of  a  grass  seed 
mixture  was  made,  and  occasionally  every 
combination  that  could  be  worked  out  was 
tried. 

Did  everyone  achieve  the  mystic  result  of 
a  luxuriant  pasture  with  a  velvety  sod  of 
blue  grass,  white  clover,  and  other  good 
pasture  plants?  Well — hardly.  There  were 
failures,  some  practically  complete  and  from 
thrt  all  stages  up  to  what  might  be  termed 
perfection.  Many  times  there  were  more 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  failures  than 
from  the  successes.  In  the  North  Country 
alone,  there  are  upwards  of  150  farmers  who 
have  trials  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  put 
on  during  the  past  four  years,  and  other 
dairy  counties  have  a  goodly  number. 

With  all  these  trials  to  judge  from,  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  farmer,  who  is  anxious 

to  keep  a  few  more 
pennies  from  the  milk 
check  that  from  time 
immemorial  has  had 
the  fade-away  trick 
down  pat,  to  figure  out 
just  what  steps  he  will 
pursue.  In  order  to 
cave  some  of  the  time 
he  would  have  to  spend 
visiting,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  summarize 
some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features. 

Selling  Fertility 

l^he  first  thing  that 
most  people- fail  to  con¬ 
sider  is,  that  when  a 
pound  of  milk  is  sold, 
some  ’  of  the  fariWs jff 


The  East  is  a  dairy  country  because  it  is  a  pasture  country,  and  for  that  reason  pasture  improvement 

means  improvement  of  the  dairy  business 
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Choosing  and  Buying  a  Farm 

Married  in  Haste,  Repenting  at  Leisure”  Applies  in  Purchasing  a  Farm 


IN  buying  a  farm  the  first  thing  which 
a  man  must  do  is  to  select  the  region 
in  which  he  wishes  to  farm.  Different 
sections  of  a  State  or  county  are  adapted 
for  different  types  of  farming.  As  a  result 
of  many  generations  of  experience,  farmers 
in  each  region  have  decided  upon  a  certain 
type  of  farming  which  seems  to  be  best 

adapted  to  their  conditions.  The  _ 

man  who  expects  to  farm  in  such  a 
region  should  ordinarily  be  willing  to 
carry  on  the  same  general  type  of 
farming  that  his  neighbors  are  en¬ 
gaged  in.  The  man  who  wishes  to 
carry  on  a  particular  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  should  select  a  farm  in  a  region 
where  that  type  is  carried  on. 


Community  Interests  an  Asset 

There  are  occasional  instances 
where  individual  farmers  do  very 
well  by  farming  in  a  way  which  most' . 
of  their  neighbors  do  not  do.  For 
instance,  one  dairyman  in  a  fruit 
region  or  one  grower  of  small  fruits 
in  a  dairy  region  may  do  very  well 
on  account  of  good  local  markets  and 
little  competition,  even  though  he  is 
carrying  on  the  type  of  farming  for 
which  the  region  is  not  best  adapted. 

In  general,  however,  the  man  whose 
neighbors  are  engaged  in  the  same 
type  of  farming  with  himself  finds  that  he 
has  many  advantages.  There  is  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  interest,  a  large  collection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  the  community  and 
the  judgments  of  many  other  men  to  draw 
upon.  Labor  in  this  community  is  skilled 
in  doing  the  work  connected  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  enterprises  of  the  community.  It  is 
easier  to  sell  products  in  a  community 
where  those  products  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  easier  to  buy  fertilizer, 
spray  materials,  machinery  and  other  things 
needed  on  your  type  of 
farm  if  most  of  your 
neighbors  are  carrying  on 
the  same  type  of  farming. 


Selecting  the  Farm 

In  selecting  a  region  we 
should  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  soil,  topog¬ 
raphy,  the  markets,  the 
means  of  transportation 
and  the  climate.  Soil, 
markets  and  climate  prob¬ 
ably  do  more  to  determine 
the  type  of  farming  than 
any  other  three  factors. 
In  selecting  a  region^  for 
a  certain  type  of  farming 
it  is  well  to  consider  also 
the  regions  which  compete 
with  this  section  and  what 
advantages  and  dis'advan- 
tages  each  competing  sec¬ 
tion  has. 

In  looking  over  a  farm, 
one  of  the  first  factors  to 
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consider  is  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  carrying  on  a  business  of  profit¬ 
able  size.  A  very  small  farm  is  incapable  of 
returning  a  large  profit  unless  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  intensive  crops.  A  very  large  farm 
contains  a  considerable  risk  and  requires  con¬ 


Trying  to  haul  milk,  hay  or  potatoes  to  mai'ket  over  bottomless  dirt 
roads  emphasizes  the  value  of  an  improved  road  to  any  farm  property 

siderable  executive  ability  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able.  All  farm  management  studies  indicate 
that  the  family-sized  farm  is  much  more 
profitable  than  the  smaller  farm  or  the  very 
large  farm.  This  family-sized  farm  may  be 
a  farm  of  from  150  to  300  acres  in  general 
and  dairy  farming,  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  this  in  fruit  growing,  poultry  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  growing.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
purchase  a  small  farm  because  there  is  a 
possibility  of  renting  or  purchasing  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  some  time  in  the  near  future.  If 


In  buying  a  farm  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  also  buying  a  home. 


anyone  is  considering  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
selling  a  farm  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
small  farms  sell  more  readily  than  large 
farms. 

The  size  of  farm  is  not  always  indicated 
by  the  number  of  acres.  Other  measures 
are  number  of  crop  acres,  number  of  cows 
which  the  farm  is  carrying,  the  number  of 
cows  which  the  farm  can  carry,  acres 
of  bearing  fruit,  number  of  hens 
kept,  etc. 

Select  a  Farm  with  Good  Field  Layout 

Large,  well  shaped,  level  fields 
which  are  near  the  buildings  can  be 
worked  much  more  economically  than 
small  or  crooked  or  rough  fields  or 
those  that  are  far  distant  from  the 
buildings.  With  the  invention  and 
adoption  of  each  new  piece  of  farm 
machinery  these  factors  become  more 
important.  Sometimes  a  farm  has  a 
very  poor  field  arrangement  which 
can  easily  be  changed.  In  other 
cases  a  poor  field  arrangement  is  so 
determined  by  stone  walls,  gulleys, 
swamps,  creeks  and  other  obstruc¬ 
tions  which  are  immovable  or  ex¬ 
pensive  to  move  that  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  impossible. 

If  all  the  manure  must  be  hauled 
up  hill  or  if  all  of  the  farm  products 
must  be  hauled  up  hill  to  the  barn,  it  requires 
expensive  labor.  If  some  of  the  tillable  fields 
are  so  far  distant  that  it  requires  several 
minutes  of  travel  by  man  and  team  before 
field  work  is  started,  then  these  fields  are 
very  expensive  to  work.  If  pasture  is  far 
distant  from  the  barns,  the  result  is  a  waste 
of  labor  and  often  a  loss  of  milk  flow. 

A  compact,  economical  farm  layout  with 
large  well-shaped,  level  fields  and  pasture  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
buildings  makes  a  farm  worth  a  great  deal 

more  than  one  with  a  poor 
uneconomical  layout. 


The  Factor  of  Good  Buildings 

With  our  present  wage 
scales  and  the  present 
prices  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  building  work  is 
very  expensive.  Most 
eastern  farms  are  so 
priced  to-day  that  if  the 
owner  were  to  obtain  bare 
land  at  a  reasonable  price, 
construct  a  very  economi¬ 
cal  house  and  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  barn,  yet  he  could 
not  sell  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings  for  anywhere  near 
enough  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost.  Many  eastern  farms 
havo  excellent  buildings. 
If  .the  buildings  must  be 
rearranged,  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  this  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  original 
{Continued  on  page  321) 
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Milo  D.  Campbell 

N  the  passing  of  Milo  D.  Campbell,  whose 
death  we  announced  last  week,  farm  people 
have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  success  or  failure  of  all  cooperative 
work  among  farmers  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  their  leaders.  What  farmers 
need  to-day  are  leaders  from  their  own  num¬ 
ber  who  are  men  with  vision  and  ability  who 
can  stand  steadfast  against  the  discourage¬ 
ment  which  comes  from  the  indifference  and 
criticism  of  their  supporters,  and  men  who 
cannot  be  influenced  by  jealousy,  ambition  or 
other  selfish  motives.  Such  men  are  few  in¬ 
deed,  but  Mr.  Campbell  measured  high  on 
all  of  these  qualifications. 

For  years  Mr.  Campbell  was  president  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 
and  much  of  the  national  legislation  passed 
recently  for  the  benefit  of  dairymen  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  skilled  and  persistent 
work  for  it. 

A  farmer  himself,  Mr.  Campbell  under¬ 
stood  farmers,  and  no  man  in  America  could 
express  more  forcefully  or  more  clearly 
problems  which  farmers  must  meet.  None 
of  the  thousands  of  men  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  throughout  America,  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  him  will  forget  his  speeches  which 
alternated  bubbling  humor  with  earnest  ap¬ 
peals  for  farm  people  to  stand  as  a  rock  in 
cooperation  to  improve  farm  conditions,  but 
to  always  keep  the  needs  of  the  nation  above 
those  of  any  class. 


E.  R.  Zimmer 

T  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  our  friend,  E.  R.  Zimmer,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Syracuse  on  March  22  of 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Zimmer  was,  since  its  organization, 
the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Holstein 
Friesian  Association,  and  to  his  efforts  more 
than  to  those  of  any  other  person,  must  be 
credited  the  progress  and  success  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Holstein  men  through  their 
State  association. 

Before  accepting  this  position,  Mr.  Zim¬ 
mer  was  manager  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  where  he  was 


known  and  loved  by  practically  every  farmer 
in  the  county,  and  where  he  worked  hard  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  farm  people  that  he 
served. 

Mr.  Zimmer  was  another  leader  whom 
farmers  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  His  death 
is  especially  sad  because  he  was  a  young  man 
with  every  indication  of  long  years  of  ef¬ 
fective  service  ahead  of  him.  His  was  a 
quiet,  gentle  personality,  but  always  strong 
and  steadfast  for  those  principles  which  he 
thought  right.  The  many  thousands  of  farm 
people  living  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other  who  were  privileged  to  know  Mr. 
Zimmer  will  mourn  with  us  in  the  loss  of  a 
farm  leader  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  in 
the  loss  of  a  loyal  and  worth  while  friend. 


Will  Cooperation  Destroy 
Individualism  ? 

American  individualism  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  rapid  development  of  our 
nation’s  civilization.  The  necessity  of  working 
alone  and  solving  one’s  own  problems  with¬ 
out  outside  help,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  small  manufactories  of  early  times, 
taught  men  to  think  and  to  develop  great 
power  for  individual  initiative  and  action. 

It  is  said  that  the  chief  reason  why  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  probably  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world  is  their  power  to  conform  to  general 
discipline,  but  at  the.  same  time  use  their 
heads  in  individual  thought  and  action  at  the 
proper  time.  It  has  always  been  hard  to 
throw  an  American  army  into  a  rout,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  only  the  morale  of  the 
division  or  regiment  to  overcome,  but  also 
the  morale  of  every  man  who  insisted  on 
staying  and  settling  the  argument  indi¬ 
vidually. 

The  development  of  the  great  manufac¬ 
tories  founded  upon  the  division  of  labor, 
where  workmen  in  the  factories  do  only  one 
kind  of  work,  and  the  coming  of  the  labor 
unions  have  without  question  lessened  the 
city  laborer’s  power  and  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dividual  thought  and  action.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  question,  what  effect  cooperation 
among  the  farmers  will  have  in  interfering 
with  individualism. 

Herbert  Hoover,  in  a  recent  interesting 
little  book  called  “American  Individualism,” 
raises  the  thought  of  whether  or  not  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  organization  is  to  mean  “a  new 
sort  of  tyranny  destroying  the  foundation 
of  individualism.” 

W'e  agree  with  Professor  Carver,  the  great 
economist,  when  he  says,  “I  think  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  applying  the  cooperative 
principle  to  the  production  end  of  farming. 
Obviously,  you  can’t  roll  a  steel  rail  in  a 
blacksmith’s  shop;  a  large  mill  is  needed. 
But  there  are  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done 
better  on  a  small  scale,  and  this  appears  to 
apply  to  farming,  despite  all  the  talk  we 
hear  about  syndicating  the  business.  I  don’t 
think  you  can  beat  the  one  family  farm.” 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  have  come  to 
realize  that  cooperation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  sales  end.  But  the  proper  kind 
of  cooperation,  even  in  the  sales  of  farm 
products,  will  aid  and  strengthen  individual 
effort  if  there  is  mutual  confidence  in  and  be¬ 
tween  officers  and  rank  and  file,  if  there  are 
no  secret  closed  sessions  of  a  select  few,  if 
the  management  listens  carefully  to  all  the 
suggestions  from  the  membership  and  if  th6 
membership  attends  meetings  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 

A  particularly  good  example  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  individual  member  by  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  is  the  plan  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Packing  Association.  Through  its 
board  of  representatives  and  its  executive 
committee,  it  has  elected  by  informal  ballot 
eight  special  committees  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  approximately  twenty-five  men. 
These  men  have  been  carefully  chosen,  not 
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only  for  their  constructive  leadership  and 
suggestions,  but  so  as  to  represent  nearly  all 
of  the  local  units  and  the  special  problems 
of  the  organization. 

These  committees  include  four  commodity 
committees  which  are  to  deal  particularly 
with  the  special  fruit  commodity  problems. 
They  also  include  committees  on  production, 
finances,  organization,  and  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Most  of  the  committees  have  already 
met,  and  the  best  thought  of  some  of  the 
best  fruit  growers  in  Western  New  York  is 
being  earnestly  given  to  the  solution  of  many 
vexing  problems.  Not  only  will  this  result 
in  the  nearest  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  as  is  possible  at  the  present 
time,  but  what  is  more  important  it  is  certain 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  individual 
member  in  his  organization  and  in  its  man¬ 
agement  and  will  build  up  a  real  cooperative 
spirit  and  develop  an  individualism  alive  to 
public  service  as  well  as  to  its  own  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Shall  I  Invest  In  Land  ? 

IN  1910,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was,  in  round  numbers,  92,000,000 
people.  In  1920,  it  was  105,000,000  and  it 
is  now  estimated  to  be  better  than  110,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  population  in  thirteen  years  of 
nearly  19,000,000  people.  The  Census  of  1920 
showed  that  from  1910  to  1920  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  including  small  villages,  increased  3.2 
per  cent,  while  the  city  population  increased 
28.8  per  cent.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  history 
'  of  other  countries,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  number  and  that  the  city  will  grow 
faster  than  the  country.  While  this  great 
body  of  consumers  has  been  increasing  so 
rapidly,  the  cheap,  abundant,  fertile  lands, 
the  great  food  reservoirs  of  the  country  have 
been  decreasing,  and  there  are  no  more  that 
can  be  developed  except  at  high  cost  per  acre. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  all  of  these 
facts,  and  that  is,  the  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  must  steadily  increase.  This 
is  a  valuable  fact  to  keep  in  mind  to  add  to 
the  points  made  by  Dr.  Ladd  in  the  feature 
article  in  this  issue  on  buying  a  farm.  If  the 
farmers  of  America,  of  the  present  and 
future,  are  intelligent  enough  to  make  sure, 
through  organization  or  other  good  market¬ 
ing  methods,  of  obtaining  their  just  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  then  the  future  of 
farming  must  be  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  in¬ 
vest  in  land,  providing  that  investment  is 
carefully  made  at  conservative  values,  and 
providing  also  that  it  is  made,  not  with  the 
hope  of  large  immediate  returns,  but  rather 
with  the  assurance  that  the  large  increasing 
demand  for  agricultural  products  will  insure 
the  farrner  of  the  future  who  uses  intelligent 
production  and  marketing  methods  as  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  labor  and  capital  wisely 
invested. 


Look  Out  for  San  Jose  Scale 

ON  the  next  page  we  have  taken  great  care 
to  work  out  some  seasonable  directions 
for  treating  seed  and  for  spraying  orchards. 
We  call  your  especial  attention  to  this  page 
and  suggest  that  you  preserve  it  carefully 
for  reference  at  future  times  when  you  may 
need  it. 

In  connection  with  spraying,  may  we  sug¬ 
gest  to  apple  growers  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  again  spreading  very^  rapidly  and  that 
special  attention  should  be  given  "this  year  to 
spraying  for  its  control.,  At  one  time  the 
San  Jose  scale  threatened  the  entire  apple 
industry  of  the  East,  but  the  persistent  use 
of  lime-sulphur  or  scalecide  overcame  the 
menace  until  the  spraying  was  discontinued. 
Now  the  scale  is  gaining-  ground  again. 
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Seed  Treatment  and  Spray  Schedules 

Directions  for  Controlling  Diseases  That  Cost  Farmers  Millions — Save  This  Page 


T] 
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IHE  problem  of  fighting  crop  enemies 
'such  as  insects  and  diseases,  has  be¬ 
come  as  important  in  our  agricultural 
practices  to-day  as  fertilization,  rota¬ 
tion  and  other  farm  practices.  It  is  a  fact 
that  to-day  we  have  more  plant  diseases  and 
noxious  insects  to  contend  with  than  years 
ago.  They  have  been  imported  one  way  or 
another  from  foreign  lands.  Whether  or  not 
this  could  have  been  avoided  and  who  was  to 
blame,  does  not  help.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
the  diseases  and  the  insects  and 
they  must  be  combatted. 

The  fruit  man  knows  full  well 
that  if  he  attempts  to  market 
wormy  apples  he  is  up  against  a 
stone  wall  when  he  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  men  who  are  selling 
clean  fruit.  The  man  who  has 
scabby  potatoes  finds  that  his 
produce  goes  begging  when  he 
places  it  in  competition  with 
clean  stock. 

The  fight  is  not  only  against 
the  insect  and  the  disease.  The 
elements  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  '  Some ,  years  the 
weather  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  more  rapid  development 
of  plant  diseases,  consequently 
greater  activity  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  to  keep  the 
spray  rigs  going  and  to  keep  the 
plants  covered  with  a  film  of 
poisonous  material.  To  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  entire  spray 
schedule  of  every  crop  would  take 
many,  many  pages.  However, 

American  Agriculturist  is  devo¬ 
ting  this  entire  page  to  a  few 
fundamental  crops  that  suffer 
severe  annual  losses  due  to  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  easily  controlled. 

It  is  suggested  that  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  re¬ 
move  this  page  from  the  copy  and 
tack  it  up  in  some  place  where  it 
will  be  available  for  use.  as  a 
source  of  information. 


By  FRED.  W.  OHM 

into  a  conical  pile  and  covered  with  blankets 
or  canvasses  that  have  been  moistened  with 
the  solution.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  thus 
for  several  hours  or  over  night.  After  it 
has  remained  in  this  state  for  the  specified 
period,  it  can  be  sown  by  hand  immediately 
or  dried  in  order  that  the  grain  will  run 
through  the  drill  more  readily.  Obviously 
the  rate  of  seeding  in  the  drill  should  be 


Treating  Oats  For  Smut 

The  smut  of  oats  has  probably 
been  responsible  for  greater 
losses  in  crop  production  than 
any  other  preventable  crop  dis¬ 
ease.  This*  is  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  smut  is  rather  incon¬ 
spicuous  at  harvest  time  and  does 
not  injure  the  quality  of  the 
threshed  grain.  Due  to  this  grow¬ 
ers  often  declare  that  they  have 
no  smut  in  their  oats  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  may  be  loosing  from  5  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  crop.  This  neglect  coupled 
with  the  enormous  production  of  oats  in 
this  country  is  estimated  to  total  up  an  an¬ 
nual  loss  of  50,000,000  bushels. 

Seed  treatment  of  oats  for  smut  is  easy 
and  effective.  There  are  several  methods, 
but  the  easiest,  most  convenient,  and  still 
effective  method  is  to  sprinkle  the  oats  with 
a  solution  made  by  adding  one  quart  of 
formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Be¬ 
fore  treating  the  seed,  it  is  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  and  subjected  to  a  strong  draft 
which  will  remove  smut  balls  and  light 
grain.  The  cleaned  seed  is  spread  on  a 
perfectly  clean  floor,  which  has  preferably 
been  sprinkled  wit^i  the  formaldehyde  solu¬ 
tion  previously,  usjng  a  common  sprinkling 
can. 

The  grain  is  then  turned  over  and  over 
by  shovelling  until  every  kernel  is  well 
nioistened.  The  oats  are  finally  shovelled 


Period  for  Spraying 

Materials  in  Spray 
Mixtures 

Insects  and  Diseases 
Affected 

Delayed  Dormant 

When. buds  show  green 
at  tips 

Lime-sulphur 

(1-8,  winter  strength) 

San  Jose  Scale 
Blister-mite 

To  each  100  gallons 
add: 

Lead  arsenate  4  to  6 
lbs. 

Bud  moth 

Leaf  rollers 

Casebearers 

Nicotine  sulphate,  i 
'  pint 

Aphids 

Blossom-Pink 

When  blossoms  show 
pink 

Lime-sulphur 
( 1  -  40,  summer 

strength) 

Scab 

To  each  100  gallons 
add: 

Lead  arsenate  4  to  6 
lbs. 

Green  fruit  worms 

Bud  moth 

Leaf  rollers 

Casebearers 

Nicotine  sulphate,  1 
pint 

Dark  apple  red  bug 

Calyx 

When  last  of  petals 
ai’e  falling 

Lime-sulphur 
( 1  -  40,  sum  m  e  r 

strength) 

Scab 

To  each  100  gallons 
add :  ^ 

Lead  ai’senate  4  to  6 
lbs. 

Codling  moth 

Green  fruit  worms 

Bud  moth 

Curculios 

Lesser  apple  worm 

Nicotine  sulphate,  1 
pint 

Dark  and  bright  apple 
red  bugs 

Later  sprays  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  weather 
conditions.  Two  spray- 

Lfme-sulphur 
( 1  -  40,  summer 

strength) 

Scab 

ings  often  made  are 

(1)  two  to  four  weeks 
after  calyx  spray,  and 

(2)  about  the  1st  of 
August,  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  brood  of  codling 
moth  appears 

To  each  100  gallons 
add: 

Lead  arsenate  4  to  6 
lbs. 

Codling  moth 

Curculios 

Lesser  apple  wprm 
Apple  maggot 

Schedule  for  Spraying  Apple 
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somewhat  increased  to  allow  for  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  seed. 

If  the  treated  seed  is  not  used  immediately, 
it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  the  grain  should 
not  be  stored  in  bins  or  sacks  unless  such 
storage  places  have  also  been  treated  with 
the  formalin.  In  purchasing  formalin  it  is 
well  to  make  certain  that  the  material  pur¬ 
chased  is  40  per  cent  strength,  which  means 
that  it  contains  40  per  cent  of  formaldehyde 
gas  by  volume.  This  material  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  local  drug  store.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  several  commercial  seed 
firms  are  putting  treated  seed  on  the  market. 


Seed  Potato  Diseases 

OF  all  the  diseases  of  potatoes,  scab  and 
rhizoctonia  are  most  prevalent  and  take 
enormous  tolls  in  our  annual  yields.  Scab 
is  so  common  that  a  description  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  needless.  Rhizoctonis  is  not  so  gen¬ 


erally  known,  although  it  is  just  as  prevalent. 
This  latter  disease  may  be  identified  during 
the  growing  season  by  dwarf  plants  that 
show  a  weakened  and  stunted  growth.  Later 
in  the  season  and  at  digging  time,  it  may  be 
identified  by  a  large  number  of  small  tubers 
just  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

This  disease  attacks  the  plant  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  rotting  away  the  stem.  In 
its  attempt  to  grow  and  reproduce,  the  plant 
throws  out  branches  from  buds  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  known  as 
adventitious  buds,  which  develop 
into  new  stalks  and  break 
through  the  soil.  These  are  also 
attacked  by  the  diseases  and 
other  branches  start  from  this 
second  sprout.  In  the  meantime 
in  its  attempt  to  reproduce,  the 
weakened  plants  throw  out  small 
tubers  that  adhere  closely  to.  the 
stem. 

The  treatment  to  control  scab 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
for  rhizoctonia.  If  a  grower 
knows  his  seed  is  not  infected  in 
any  Way  with  the  rhizoctonia,  he 
need  only  treat  with  formalin.  In 
this  treatment,  formalin  is  used 
at  the  strength  of  one  pint  of 
40  per  cent  formaldehyde  to  30 
gallons  of  water.  The  seed  is  im¬ 
mersed  two  hours  in  the  solution. 
The  formalin  is  nonpoisonous  and 
can  be  used  in  metal  as  well  as 
wooden  containers.  The  sam^so- 
lution  may  be  used  for  five  or  six 
different  batches  without  loosing 
much  of  its  strength.  However, 
rhizoctonia  does  not  yield  to  the 
gas  of  formaldehyde  so  readily 
and  therefore  must  be  treated 
with  a  more  severe  remedy,  which 
in  this  case  is  corrosive  sublimate. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  corrosive 
sublimate  will  also  kill  scab,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  both  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  a  case  of  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
bicloride)  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
must  be  handled  accordingly.  It 
comes  in  tablet  form  and  must 
be  kept  where  children  or  per¬ 
sons  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
effect,  will  be  unable  to  confuse 
it  with  ordinary  pills.  Further¬ 
more,  corrosive  sublimate  reacts 
with  or  corrodes  metals  and  for 
that  reason  only  wooden  or 
earthenware  containers  should  be 
used.  In  mixing  the  solution,  4 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  are 
dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  water. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  loses  its 
strength  rapidly,  in  contrast  to  formalin,  it 
is  only  good  for  three  different  batches  of 
potatoes.  The  first  batch  is  immersed  for 
a  period  of  approximately  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes;  a  second  for  a  hour  and 
a  half;  and  the  third  for  a  hour  and 
three-quarters. 

When  the  solution  is  no  longer  needed,  it 
should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that 
farm  stock  will  have  no  access  to  it.  After 
the  seed  has  been  treated,  it  is  spread  out  on 
the  floor  to  dry  and  is  then  ready  to  be  cut 
previous  to  planting.  To  simplify  matters  in 
treating  seed  potatoes,  it  pays  to  have  five  or 
six  water-tight  barrels  on  hand,  each  one 
having  a  bung  or  spigot  in  the  side,  near  the 
bottom.  All  are  placed  on  a  platform  as  high 
as  a  pail  to  draw  off  the  used  chemical.  All 
the  barrels  are  filled  with  potatoes  to  be 
treated,  except  one,  which  is  used  as  a  reserve 
when  changing  potatoes  in  the  barrels. 
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Planter  Profits 

A  FTER  you  have  spent  weeks  behind  the 
plow,  the  disk,  and  the  harrow — after 
^  your  fields  have  been  worked  down  to  a 
perfect  seed  bed — then  comes  the  time  to  make 
planter  profits.  Big  yields  are  largely  the  result 
of  perfect  planting — every  hill  in  its  place  and 
every  hill  a  full  hill.  Year  after  year  the  profits 
of  good  planting  follow 


International  and  C  B  &  Q 
Corn  Planters 

They  plant  accurately  and  evenly  whether  set  for 
checking,  drilling  or  power  drop.  Without  stopping 
the  team  the  variable  clutch  can  be  set  to  plant  2,  3, 
or  4  kernels  to  the  hill.  Edge,  flat,  and  full  hill 
plates  interchange  in  the  same  hopper.  The  automatic 
markers  require  no  attention.  Valve  mechanism  is  so 
carefully  fitted  and  so  accurately  timed  that  missing 
and  stringing  are  entirely  eliminated. 

The  tongue  adjustment  for  leveling  the  boots 
insures  an  even  cross  check.  Fertilizer  attachments 
always  available. 

This  year,  pocket  the  profits  of  good  planting  by 
using  an  International  or  C  B  &z  Q  Corn  Planter. 


See  your  McCormick- Deering  dealer  and 
write  for  our  catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 
(incorporated) 


USA 


93  Branch  Hottses  and  15,000  Dealera  in  the  United  States 


METCALFS  QUAUTY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 

Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Medium . $16.00 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine) .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 

Alfalfa 

Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified . 

Domestic  Grown 

. $15.00 

.  30.00 

Alsike 

Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned. . 

. $13.00 

Sweet  Clover 

'  Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned 
som.  Scarified.... 

White 

Blos- 

.  $9.50 

Timothy 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . 

Timothy  &  Alsike  Mixed 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . 

20%  Alsike 

Miscellaneous 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 

Sudan  Grass . 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 


All  Bags  Free.  Freight  prepaid  on  200-11).  shipments,  or  over. 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 


$4.00 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 


$4.50 


Per  Lb. 
.  .26 

.  .21 
.  .35 

.  .28 
.  25 

.  .20 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-216i  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALONEV  Guaranteed  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  nursery 
growers  in  New  York  State.  For  39  years  we 
have  beep  in  business  here  in  Dansville  and 
today  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees 
than  ever  before  because  we  are  constantly 
studying  to  improve  our  methods. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and 
we  have  this  Spring  issued  a  novel  Catalog  that  tells  the 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write 
for  your  free  copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for 
us  to  handle  personally. 

Send  today  for  Free  Catalog 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc.,  64  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
We  re  responsible;  look  tip  our  rating  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 
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As  I  View  Long  Island 

Where  Farmers  Do  Things  Differently 


IT  was  a  good  many 
years  ago  —  so  long 
ago  that  the  incidents  and  impressions 
are  becoming  pretty  indistinct  in  my 
memory — that  I  first  went  out  on  Long 
Island  for  Farm  Institute  work,  and, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  years,  I  have 
had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  and 
study  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  this 
entirely  unique 
section  of  our 
State,  and  just  in 
early  March  I 
went  again.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to 
slander  the  I  s  - 
land.  I  have  been 
over  it  from  end 
to  end,  and  from 
side  to  s  i  d  e  ,  by 
train  and  auto- 
mobile,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that 
about  half  of  it 
is  scrub  oak  and 
scrub  pine,  of  which  every  acre  looks 
exactly  like  every  other  acre.  It  is 
strange,  it  seems  almost  unbelievable, 
that  within  30  miles  of  the  giant  city 
and  in  a  region  which  has  been  settled 
almost  from  the  earliest  years  of  this 
country,  deer  still  run  wild.  Prob¬ 
ably  Suffolk  County  has  more  continu¬ 
ous  area  of  woodland  than  any  section 
of  our  State  outside  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Made  by  a  Glacier 

The  geologists  say  that  the  island 
represents  about  the  most  southerly 
advance  of  the  ice  sheet  during  the  gla¬ 
cial  epoch.  The  backbone  of  the  island 
is  really  a  terminal  moraine — a  deposit 
of  sand  and  grav¬ 
el  ground  up  by 
the  ice  and  re¬ 
worked  by  wave- 
action  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Much  of 
this  gravel  is  so 
coarse  and  has  so 
little  available 
fertility  and  such 
slight  water - 
holding  capacity 
that  it  is  almost 
valueless  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  p  u  r  - 
poses.  Parts  of 
the  region  are 
made  up  of  grav¬ 
el  so  coarse  and 
open  that  the 
rain  sinks  down 
through  it  in¬ 
stead  of  running 
off,  and  hence 
there  are  no  per¬ 
manent  streams. 

Much  of  the  is¬ 
land  carries  a 
low,  scrubby  for- 
est  growth, 
mostly  oak  and 
pine.  In  it  there 
are  clearings 
with  clusters  of  shabby  little  houses 
where  a  class  of  strange  and  hardy 
denizens  make  their  homes. 

The  most  distinctive  and  profitable 
use  of  these  pine-barren  areas  is  to 
“put  them  out  for  sucker-bait.”  It 
seems  to  be  a  highly  developed  form  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretense, 
and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  within  the 
law.'  In  brief,  the  procedure  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  tract  of  land — where  it  is  or 
what  it  is  good  for  doesn’t  matter — pro¬ 
ceed  to  organize  a  development  project, 
cut  some  “avenues”  through  the  pine 
brush,  in  some  cases  even  going  so  far 
as  to  lay  a  little  shoddy  concrete  side¬ 
walk,  and  then  proceed  to  sell 'building 
lots  to  any  sucker  that  can  be  induced 
to  bite.  'There  may  be  a  forlorn  shack 
or  two  somewhere  within  sight. 

Where  Land  Sharks  Thrive 

IN  the  city  office  of  the  pi’oject  these 
wildernesses  will  be  represented  by 
beautiful  maps  with  romantically 
named  avenues  and  glowing  literature 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  every 
man  owning  his  own  villa  and  sitting 
under  his  own-  vine  and  fig  tree  while 
his  brow  is  fanned  by  the  pine-scented 
and  health-bringing  breezes  of  the  island 


land.  The  buyers  are 
suckers  indeed.  Some¬ 
times  the  promoters  run  free  excur¬ 
sions  with  free  entertainment  thrown 
in  as  a  special  indi^cement  to  decoy 
the  suckers  in  large  numbers.  The 
whole  business  is  either  funny  or  pa¬ 
thetic,  according  to  how  you  look  at  it. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  the  initial  pay¬ 
ment  that  they  are  interested  in. 

I  am  told  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  county  court  business  in  Suffolk 
County  is  the  sale  of  these  holdings  for 
back  taxes,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  any  offer  for  the 
property.  It  is  an  interesting  commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  helplessness  of  some  city 
men  when  they  come  to  deal  with  rural 
things,  and  it  is  also  a  question  if  our 
laws  ought  not  to  give  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  these  babes  in  the  woods 
who  are  simply  the  prey  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  sharpers. 

Changes  Taking  Place  Rapidly 

OF  course,  in  a  region  lying  close  to  a 
great  city  like  New  York,  where  real 
estate  is  very  active,  sweeping  changes 
are  taking  place.  There  are  parts  of 
the  island  where  land  values,  even  in 
big  acreage,  are  very  high.  This  is 
true  of  the  fashionable  locations  such 
as  the  Wheatly  Hills,  the  water  front 
on  the  South  Shore  and  the  Shinne- 
cock  Hills. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  in  our  old 
school  history  the  statement  that  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  was  once  purchased  for 
the  equivalent  of  $24.00.  Well,  I  was 
told  that  a  big  part  of  the  Shinnecock 
Hills  was  once  bartered  for  a  yoke  of 
steers.  I  might  add  that  from  a  strictly 
agricultural  standpoint,  the  man  who 
swapped  away  the  steers  got  “stuck.” 
Now  it  is  said  that  a  syndicate  has 

taken  over  a  part 
of  them  for  six 
hundred  t  h  o  u - 
sand  dollars. 
Somehow  —  I 
cannot  tell  why — 
these  low,  round¬ 
ed  hills  are  total¬ 
ly  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  is¬ 
land,  and  have  a 
strange,  restful 
beauty  all  their 
own.  I  don’t 
wonder  that  rich 
men  like  to  crown 
them  with  won¬ 
derful  homes. 

There  is  one 
natural  feature 
of  the  island  so 
unusual  that  it 
constitutes  one 
of  the  riddles  of 
geology.  Some  20 
miles  east  of 
Brooklyn  and 
covering  an  area 
some  five  or  six 
miles  square  is 
an  almost  per- 
f  e  c  1 1  y  level  re¬ 
gion  known  as 
Hempstead  Plains.  The  interesting 

feature  is  that  it  is  entirely  treeless 
and  covered  with  a  tough  sod.  A  con¬ 
dition  like  this  is  so  unusual  outside 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  it  has 
been  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 

One  theory  was  that  the  land  had  been 
cleared,  possibly  by  Indians  or  by.  white 
men,  so  long  ago  that  the  very  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  has  been  forgotten. 

Still  a  Problem 

EN  who  have  studied  the  Plains  in 
the  light  of  geology  and  botany  are 
agreed  that  this  is  an  area  that  “was 
captured  by  the  grasses  at  the  close 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  they  have 
held  it  so  tenaceously  that  tree  growth 
has  never  been  able  to  establish  itself.” 
Of  course,  this  is  nothing  more  than 
occurred  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  the  prairie  states,  but 
then  one  does  hot  expect  natural  prairie 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Plains  have 
a  surface  soil  that  is  dark  in  color  and 
looks  fertile,  but  (they  tell  me  it  is  not. 
The  subsoil  is  coarse,  open  gravel,  and 
their  agricultural  value  is  low. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  Long  Island  is  only  a  strip  of 
sand  and  gravel  and  scrub  wqodland. 


By  J.  VAN  WAGENEN,JR. 


J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


AS  THE  UP-STATER  SEES  IT 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen  on  Long  Island, 
its  agriculture  and  its  people.  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  has  visited  Long  Island  many 
times  and  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  practically  every  representative 
feature  of  the  Island.  The  agriculture 
of  Long  Island  is  radically  different 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  New 
York  State.  Its  farmers  take  more  of 
a  gambler’s  chance  than  the  average 
farmer.  When  their  crops  are  ready, 
they  have  to  sell  whether  the  market 
is  good  or  not,  for  few  if  any  of  their 
crops  can  be  held  for  a  better  price. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  trusting  to 
Providence.  They  handle  perishable 
products,  produced  on  high-priced  land 
with  purchased  food.  Although  the  up- 
stater’s  farm  income  is  not  as  great, 
it  is  more  certain  than  that  of  the 
Long  Islander  who  either  makes  big 
money  or  loses  heavily.  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen’s  second  article  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  will  deal  with  some  of  its  people. 
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BERRY  PLANTS 

strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
protiuetive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Kaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry.  Loganberry,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Aspariigus,  rhubarb,  borseradisli,  hop,  sage,  mint 
root  s. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

Deipbinium,  hollyhock,  (fanterbury  bells,  foxglove. 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium  and 
other  annual  flower  plants:  dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus, 
peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 

»  


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

are  SUPERIOR  because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  show  the  disease  free¬ 
dom  and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  "S’'  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 

ALSO  RAW  MATERIALS 
Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  carload 
and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  CROXTON,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Office:  38  RECTOR  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
oommittee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germiuatiou. 
A  sk  yourCouuty Agent  about  this  genuineW est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Wi  ite  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


West  Bra 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobblers,  and  Certified  Rural 
Russets.  Yields  from  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre,  for  ten  years.  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  vari¬ 
eties  at  Cornell  Potato  Show,  Feb.  23. 

j\_ddr^8s 

GARDNER  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


You  should 
Use  our 


FBOST  PROOF 


cabbage 
pi  ants 


and  get  your  cabbage  into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier’ than-  you  can  .liy  using  bome-grown  hot  bouse 
plants.  Early  .Jersey  ami  Cbarleston  Wakefields,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  exiiress  f.  o.  b.  here — 
♦  1.2.)  per  1,000;  5,000  for  .$.5;  10,000  for  $9;  25,000  for  $20. 
bhould  you  wish  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post,  aild  one 
dollar  per  tbousami  to  above  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  purchase  price  of  plants  refunded. 

S-  M.  GIBSON  CO.  YONGES  ISLAND,  S.  C. 

aoVER  AND  ■HMOTHY 


$4.00 

bushel 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00;  Alfalfa  $7.00;  Red  Clover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00; 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00;  Blue 
Grass  $4.00;  Caneseed  $2.50;  Alslke  $10.00; 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight;  5  per  cent  discount  on 
6  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  get  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  going  much  hi^er. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  y  Salina,  Kansas 

^BBAGE  PLANTS 

1  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 

cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will  with 
,  ^^.■Etpwn  plants.  Varieties.  .Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles- 
■v,”  ."/taefleld.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen 
Prices  by  express:  $1.00  per  thousand.  By 
nm,*''',  postpaid  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25: 

;  ™>Pt  sbipuient.s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
tiuiied.  p.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 


binder  Ta 


Samples  Free. 


n 


CAR  LOTS,  Per  Lb. 

Small  lots  a  shade  higher. 
Agents  wanted. 


BURT  &  SONS,  UKLROSK,  OHIO 


This  characterization  would  be  true  of 
the  center  of  the  island.  There  is  some 
good  land  around  the  western  end,  but 
more  and  more  it  is  being  converted 
into  building  lots  or  taken  over  for 
great  country  estates.  I  remember 
when  Hicksville  was  the  center  of  a 
tremendous  “cuke,”  or  pickle  industry. 
No  one  ever  speaks  of  “cucumbers” 
where  they  grow  them,  but  always 
“cukes.”  Now,  various  causes — per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  the  cucumber  blight — 
has  largely  extinguished  the  business. 
Expressed  in  square  miles  of  cultivated 
land  on  the  “East  End”  is  not  so  very 
important,  but  expressed  in  terms  of 
production  and  values  per  acre,  it  is 
most  impressive. 

The  North  Shore  grows  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  crops — some  of  them  very  spe¬ 
cial  ones.  The  outstanding  products 
are  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and 
cabbage  seed,  Brussels  sprouts  and 
lima  beans.  In  growing  cabbage  seed, 
the  mature  heads  are  pulled  in  the  fall, 
thrown  into  windrows  in  the  field  and 
covered  with  earth  enough  to  prevent 
hard  freezing,  and  then  reset  in  the 
spring.  Further  east,  on  the  northern 
fork  of  the  island,  is  Point  Orient,  with 
much  celery  and  onions,  and  a  large 
development  of  overhead  irrigation.  On 
the  North  Shore  dairying  is  well  nigh 
unknown. 

A  Thought  for  the  Dairyman 

At  Grange  dinners  it  has  amused  me 
.to  see  these  very  prosperous  people 
taking  the  color  out  of  coffee  with  the 
contents  of  tin  cans  of  condensed  milk. 
Luce’s  Favorite,  the  corn  which  has 
become  so  very  popular  as  a  variety  for 
up- State  ensilage,  was  originally  con¬ 
fined  to  this  locality. 

The  South  Shore,  especially  “The 
Hamptons,”  have  a  much  less  diversi¬ 
fied  agriculture.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly 
made  up  of  potatoes  arid  then  more  po¬ 
tatoes.  Only  the  other  day  a  man  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  that  they  did  grow  some 
patches  of  corn  and  hay,  but  added  that 
they  generally  managed  “to  keep  them 
back  out  of  sight.”  Everywhere  on 
the  island  men  are  using  quantities  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  which  seems  un- 
bqlieveable  to  us  dairymen.  It  is  not  a 
wonder-tale,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that 
for  potatoes  on  the  South  Shore  the 
usual  dose  of  fertilizer  is  from  one  to 
one  and  one-quarter  tons  per  acre,  and 
this  amount  is  of  high-analysis  “com¬ 
plete”  brands.  It  is  true  everywhere 
that  the  men  who  have  learned  to  use 
the  most  fertilizer  use  the  highest 
priced  formulas.  The  South  Shore  has 
a  good  many  foggy  mornings,  and  high 
humidity,  which  favors  the  blight  fun¬ 
gus  and  insuring  the  potato  crop,  means 
spraying  with  a  thoroughness  and  fre¬ 
quency  which  up- State  growers  can 
hardly  understand.  The  island  de¬ 
pends  almost  wholly  upon  seed  from 
Maine,  Northern  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  One  large  grower  told  me  that 
the  community  experience  with  Ver¬ 
mont  seed  had  been  especially  fortu¬ 
nate.  While  purchased  seed  has  been 
the  almost  universal  rule,  the  fact  that 
tljis  year  there  is  plenty  of  native  stock 
at  rather  low  prices,  wl^ile  the  imported 
seed  is  relatively  high,  will  lead  to  a 
considerable  use  of  the  home-grown 
seed. 

Potatoes  go  in  Early 

POTATOES  on  the  South  Shore  are 
planted  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
— not  in  an  elfort  to  catch  the  early 
market,  for  the  business  as  a  whole  is  a 
main-crop  proposition,  but  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  early  planting 
gives  best  results.  Two  years  ago 
many  potatoes  were  in  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  but  mid-March  planting  does  not 
happen  this  year.  On  the  evening  of 
March  7  we  had  to  both  shovel  and 
push  to  get  two  miles  with  an  automo¬ 
bile,  but  I  ought_  to  add  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  such  as  this  is  almost  without 
precedent.  The  South  Shore  has  the 
warmest — I  will  not  say  the  best — cli¬ 
mate  in  the  State.  According  to  the 
data  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  aver¬ 
age  date  of  the  last  spring  frost  is 
April  20,  and  the  first  frost  in  the  fall 
is  October,  or  more  than  200  days  be¬ 
tween  frosts,  as  compared  with  only 
120  days  on  the  high  lands  of  Central 
New  York  and  only  90  days  in  the 
Adirondack  sections  of  the  State.  It 
must  be  nice  to  live  where  you  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  the  corn  frosting 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  silo.  A  climate 
like  this  makes  possible  a  considerable 
list  of  crops^  that  have  no  real  place 
(Contimted  on  page  317) 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


KODAK 

\ 

Story-telling  pictures  like  the  one  above, 
picture  records  of  your  crops,  buildings  a^d 
equipment,  selling  pictures  of  your  cattle, 
chickens  or  hogs — they  all  represent  the  call 
for  an  Autographic  Kodak  on  your  place. 

No.  3  A  Kodak  Junior  is  an  ideal 
model  for  the  farm.  The  prints 
are  clear  and  .large,  3X  x5>^ 
inches,  and  the  camera  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  Kodak 
way  to  good  pictures — simple, 
sure,  inexpensive.  Price,  with 
single  lens,  1 17.50. 

Other  Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


LIMESTONE 

Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  m  SOL  VAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  moie  money. 

ItV  so  easy  to  handle  SOL  VA\  —shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  02  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  bring' 
result  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  sweeten’  you 
bank  roll  loo.  There’s  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it— Write  f O'" the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO., Syracuse, ILY 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


f 
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How’s  plowing  treating  the  tractor?  Igni¬ 
tion  balky?  Whip  it  Up  with  a  Columbia  Hot 
Shot.  Always  power  in  its  super- durable, 
weather-proof,  water-proof  steel  case.  Can’t 
•rust.  Its  kick  is  inside  to  stay  till  you  call  it 
out.  For  sure  ignition,  and  long  life,  demand 
the  Columbia  Hot  Shot. 


Columbia 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for 
every  kind  of  service  are  sold 
at  electrical,  hardware  and  auto 
accessory  shops,  garages,  general 
stores.  Insist  upon  Columbia. 


Write  today^  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mo¬ 
del  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  :  D.  C. 


Engine  Prices 

H-P. 

$37.00 

2  H-P. 

HIT  BOTTOM 

$42.50 

3H  H-P. 

Read  this  new  schedule 

$69a50 

S  H-P. 

of  prices;  and  then  act! 

$97.50 

And,  Remember — you 

7  H-P. 

are  getting  these  Bargain 
Pirices  on  the  FAMOUS 

OTTAWA 

$127.S0 

f.oJi.  Ottawa. 

For  Shipment 
from  Fitts- 
borffh  add 
Carload  Fr’t. 

-the  most  dependable 
engine  on  the  market. 
Easier  to  start;  Pulls  more 
than  its  rated  H-P, 

BOOK FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  Big  Free  Engine  Book 
and  complete  list  of  New 
Low  Prices. 

Ottawa  Mfg. 

1054-J  King  St. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
Desk  1054-J  Magee  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Send 

a 


TO  GET  BETTER  RESULTS 

LET  THE  STAR  LUBRICATION  SPECIALISTS  GUIDE  YOU 

Check  the  equipment  or  material  you  are  using 
and  let  our  engineering  department  recommend 
the  specitic  lubricant  foreach; 

□  Automobile  LIl  Tractor  CZD  Gas  Engine 
I  □  Farm  Lighting  Elquipment  | 

I  □  Cream  Separator  □Disinfectants  □Truck  i 
□  Electric  Pumping  Machinery  * 

I  □Harness  Oil  □Harvesting  Machinery  I 
j  □Sheep  Dip  □Windmill  | 


serve  as  consulting 
uestions.  Tell  us  all 


Without  obligation  we  will 

engineer  on  oil  and  lubricating  _  _ _ 

you  can— general  description  and  make  of  machinery- 
results— difficulties,  etc.  Clip  this  ad  to  letter  with 
your  name  and  address  and  receiye  interesting  Lubri¬ 
cation  Guide  free  of  charge. 

STAR  LUBRICATING  OIL  CO. 

1532  W.  38th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Agents  Wanted 


ROADS.  BUILD  DYKES,  LEVEES  with  A 


Farm  Ditcher. 
Terracer,  Grader 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  in  any  eoil.  Makes  V-ehaped  drainage  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.»  Inc. 
■mmhBox  3S2a  Owensborev  Ky. 


WENAPh 


////////~rv»A.r^w^  MARK 

GARBOUN^UM 


The  old  reliable  wood  preserver.  Guaranteed  to 
double  the  life  of  your  Silos,  Shingles,  Barns, 
Fence  Posts,  Stalls,  Tanks,  etc.  It  keeps  Mites 
out  ofHen-Houses.  Write  for  Circulars. 


Carbolineum  Wood  Preserying  Co. 

Dept.  193  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  0  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds.  $2.00. 
Send  nu  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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Growing  Heavier  Oats 

This  Farmer  Did  It  With  Little  Extra  Effort 


IN  sections  where  win-  By  W.  E. 

ters  are  long  farm¬ 
ers  prefer  crops  which  require  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  corn  and  potatoes,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oats,  grass  to  be  seeded  in  the 
oats  as  a  catch  crop,  rather  than  follow 
oats  with  wheat.  Some  farmers  suc¬ 
ceed  quite  well  by  omitting  wheat  from 
the  rotation  even  where  winters  are 
not  severe.  But  I  am  not  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  the  better  plan  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  stand  of  grass  and 
clover.  We  do  not  consider  oats  a 
desirable  companion  crop  for  young 
grass.  Wheat,  rye  or  barley  make  for 
better  nurse  crops.  I  will  concede  that 
in  sections  where  seasons  are  short  and 
winters  long  and  severe,  farmers  are 
quite  wise  to  adopt  a  shorter  rotation 
better  adapted  to  their  climatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  old  reliable  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy,  is  a  good 
one  where  the  fai'mer  desires  to  make 
oats  a  part  of  the  rotation.  The  clover 
and  timothy  are  seeded  in  the  wheat. 
Rye  may  be  substituted  for  the  wheat.  In 
this  plan,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
so  managed,  when  seeded  to  oats,  as  to 
make  for  best  results  when  seeded  to 
wheat  following  the  removal  of  th.' 
oats  crop.  This  calls  for  the  plowin  > 
of  oats  ground  at  times  when  it  is  not 
too  wet  or  early  enough,  so  it  will  yet 
freeze  out  thoroughly. 

Oats  ground  plowed  too  wet  will  not 
bring  good  oats,  and  will  cause  fall 
preparation  for  wheat  to  result  in 
cloddy  soil.  Beware  of  plowing  too 
wet.  You  will  wish  you  had  not  done  it, 
regardless  of  the  crop  grown. 

Acid  Phosphate  the  Preferred 
Fertilizer 

SOME  few  farmers  here  use  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  Others  use  only  a 
phosphorus  carrier  whicb  is  most  easily 
obtained  in  IG  per  cent  acid  phosphate. 
Personally,  we  favor  the  acid  phosphate 
where  soil  is  good  to  really  fertile.  It 
insures  a  better  yield  of  grain  and  less 
tendency  to  soft  straw  that  will  go 
down  before  .cutting  time. 

I  happen  to  think  now  of  a  farmer 
who  uses  no  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
and  is  bitterly  prejudiced  against  it. 
On  a  piece  of  ground  which  brings 
bumper  corn  crops,  the  oats  and  wheat 
lodge  before  they  ripen,  and  usually 
cause  severe  loss  to  him.  The  soil  is 
rich,  but  the  straw  is  too  weak  to  stand 
up  under  all  sorts  of  weather.  Usually 
a  complete  fertilizer  is  used,  which 
greatly  aids  in  causing  the  grain  to 
lodge.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  would 
use  acid  phosphate  his  crop  would 
likely  stand  up  better  and  ripen  a  week 
to  ten  days  earlier,  with  a  possible 
heavier  yield. 

Where  soil  is  not  fertile,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  but  it 
should  analyze  pretty  high  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  since  it  causes  stiffen  straw 
and  an  earlier  ripening.  All  this  is 
desirable  in  an  oats  crop.  We  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  quite  liberally,  and  feel  certain 
that  in  most  instances  it  pays  to  use 
anywhere  from  160  to  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  On  thin  soil,  use  a 
like  amount  of  complete  fertilizer.  As 
before  stated,  phosphoric  acid  hastens 
ripening,  which  is  decidedly  desirable 
when  we  wish  to  use  the  oats  ground 
for  wheat.  The  earlier  wheat  ground 
is  plowed,  the .  better  are  the  miances 
for  a  wheat  yield. 

Oats  a  Cool  Weather  Crop 

IN  most  localities,  whether  we  follow 
oats  with  wheat  or  grass,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  the  oats  early,  as  oats  is  a 
cool-weather  plant,  and  it  will  develop 
better  in  the  early  summer  months.  If 
grass  is  sown,  it  will  also  do  better  if  it 
makes  a  good  start  before  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  days  begin.  It  is  our  practice  to  sow 
oats  as  early  as  we  can,  depending  on 
the  fitness  of  the  soil  to  till.  We  haye 
raised  good  oats  that  was  sown  in 
March,  however,  March-sown  oats  are 
an  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  If 
we  can  sow  the  oats  between  April  1 
and  15,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning.  Oats  sown  during  the 
latter  half  of  April  stands  a  good 
chance.  But  it  is  far  from  desirable. 

Early  sown  oats  means  that  the  crop 
is  out  of  the  way  for  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  corn  crop,  and  that 


FARVER  there  is  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  seed  bed  for  wheat  in  the  fall, 
as  well  as  greater  chances  for  a  good 
yield.  Late  oats  rarely  yield  well. 

In  plowing  corn  stubble  for  oats,  we 
aim  to  plow  deep  enough  to  throw  on 
top  all  the  sod  turned  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  spring  for  corn.  Thorough  disk¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  gives  a  firm,  mellow 
seed  bed,  which  conserves  moisture  for 
the  growing  crop.  We  sometimes  use  the 
roller  on  oats  ground  previous  to  sow¬ 
ing,  permitting  the  roller  to  precede 
the  drill.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  run 
the  roller  over  the  fields  when  the  oats 
is  from  IV2  inches  to  two  inches  high. 
We  have  followed  this  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  with  very  good  results, 
and  so  have  neighboring  farmers. 

Clean,  Treated  Seed  Essential 

There  is  more  connected  with  the 
choosing  of  a  suitable  variety  of  oats 
than  many  suspect.  There  are  varie¬ 
ties  especially  adapted  to  all  sections. 
It  is  our  duty  to  find  which  variety  is 
most  suitable  for  our  immediate  sec¬ 
tion.  Here  in  our  county,  farmers  have 
been  very  enthusiastic  and  persevering 
in  their  effoi’ts  to  find  the  one  best 
variety  suited  to  our  section.  Many 
varieties  have  been  tried  out  here,  but 
the  variety  known  as  Ohio  8453  has 
proven  best  adapted  for  us.  Through 
the  _  efforts  of  the  county  agent,  this 
variety  has  been  brought  into  our 
midst.  In  choosing  a  variety,  it  is  well 
to  consider  early  ripening,  a  medium¬ 
sized  stiff  straw,  combined  with  a 
heavy  yield. 

We  would  not  think  of  sowing  oats 
without  first  running  them  over  a 
fanning  mill,  using  a  good  blast  of  wind 
to  drive  out  the  light  grains  and  chaff. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  a  grade  of  oats 
in  this  way  th^t  overruns  in  weight. 

We  aim  to  have  well-cured  oats  for 
seed.  We  like  it  from  shocks  which  had 
little  or  no  rain.  For  best  results,  it 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry,  well-venti¬ 
lated  bin.  We  find  this  necessary  to 
good  germination.  We  also' find  it  pays 
to  test  the  seed  previous  to  sowing  and 
also  previous  to  treatment  for  smut, 
for  we  find  from  experience  that  we 
dare  not  omit  the  formalin  treatment. 
We  have  used  both  the  wet  and  dry 
treatments  with  equally  good  results, 
but  prefer  the  dry  treatment  because 
of  the  less  work  connected. 

Usually  farmers  who  hurry  through 
their  work  give  the  oats  crop  more 
promises  than  real  honest-to-goodness 
labor  when  preparing  the  soil,  and  then 
wonder  why  the  crop  responds  likewise. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  oats, 
like  all  other  crops,  will  bring  yields, 
compared  to  ^he  care,  interest  and 
attention  we  give  it. 


SEED  SPECULATION  IS  COSTLY 

Seed  brokers,  jobbers  and  dealers 
throughout  America  continue  to  specu¬ 
late  on  seed,  sometimes  with  gains  to 
themselves  and  sometimes  with  losses. 
Their  speculations  pertain  strictly  to 
the  cash  value  of  the  seed,  hence  their 
gains  and  losses  are  limited  to  market 
fluctuations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  is 
speculating  on  the  productive  value  of 
the  seed  he  buys,  and  if  things  are 
going  bad,  he  has  no  way  of  getting 
out.  For  instance,  if  he  has  planted  the 
seed  and  he  later  finds  to  his  sorrow 
that  it  is  not  productive  or  adapted, 
he  cannot  sell  the  seed  and  take  a  par¬ 
tial  loss,  but  faces  the  loss  not  only  of 
the  full  value  of  the  seed,  but  also  of  a 
crop  far  greater  in  value  than  that  of 
the  seed.  He  has  no  way  of  covering 
on  his  loss  or  of  quickly  selling  out,  but 
must  stand  by  and  take  the  loss. 

Buying  seed  where  the  quality  and 
vigor  is  not  k'nown,  is  a  gamble.  It  is 
an  impossibili^r  to  accurately  forecast 
■  future  prices.  ’^However,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  practical  to  forecast  the 
future  productivity  of  the  seed. 

Farmers’  experiences,  together  with 
the  demonstrations  conducted  by  the 
various  farm  bureaus  and  agricultural 
colleges,  have  clearly^rought  out  the 
fact  that  buying  »|d  without  the 
origin  and  quality  be^Dji^own,  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  big,  costly  gar^^^B  i 
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The  Fight  in  the  Pasture  Lot 


{Continued  from  page  306) 


lent  of  around  100  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  30  to  40  pounds  of  limestone,  as 
well  as  nitrogen  and  potash.  With  the 
milk  production  most  dairies  get  during 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  it  is 
easy  to  figure  out  why  lime  and  acid 
phosphate  seem  to  be  needed  by  many 
pastures.  In  addition,  from  300  to  500 
pounds  of  lime  are  removed  yearly  from 
an  acre  by  leaching  brought  about  by 
the  rainfall.  Where  young  stock  are 
on  pasture,  the  plant  foods  are  used  up 
rapidly.  A  1,000-pound  animal  sold 
removes  a  slightly  greater  amount  than 
10,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Another  reason  for  attention  to  pas¬ 
tures  in  sections  where  limestone  is 
lacking  is  that  the  blue  grass  grown 
where  there  is  plenty  of  lime  contains 
three  times  as  much  lime  as  that  grow¬ 
ing  on  sour  soils.  This  means  that  it  is 
going  to  be  much  harder  for  the  farmer 
with  the  acid  or  sour  pasture  to  produce 
a  thrifty,  hard-boned  animal  until  he 
has  done  something  to  build  up  the  lime 
content. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  reason 
for  the  paint  brush  and  other  weeds 
coming  into  many  pastures  so  freely  is 
that  they  are  nature’s  scavengers,  and 
can  live  where  some  plant  food  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growth  of  grasses  is  lack¬ 
ing.  The  grass  plants,  becoming  weak 
through  this  lack,  are  easily  driven  out 
by  the  stronger  growing  weeds.  Thus 
the  problem  of  the  “devil  weeds”  is 
solved,  once  the  stocks  of  plant  food 
have  been  built  up  to  a  point  where 
bluegrass  and  clover  will  thrive.  If 
work  is  started  before  the  pasture  be¬ 
comes  too  poor,  the  weakened  plants 
will  usually  come  back  without  reseed¬ 
ing.  Lime  and  acid  phosphate  will  turn 
the  trick,  for  most  soils  of  the  dairy 
sections  have  an  abundance  of  potash, 
and  the  clovers  will  supply  the  nitrogen, 
once  they  have  been  coaxed  back'to  life. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  lessons 
learned  from  a  tour  or  inspection  _  of 
the  many  trial  strips  of  surface  im¬ 
provement  are  somewhat  as  follows: 
Where  the  soil  contains  sufficient  lime 
— and  this  can  be  easily  ascertained-— 
the  application  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  300  to  _  400 
pounds  per  acre  is  usually  sufficient. 
At  present  prices  the  cost  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  an  acre  will  not  exceed  $4,  and 
the  effect  should  last  for  at  least  three 


years  or  more. 

Where  lime  is  lacking,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  ton  of  ground  limestone 
will  often  produce  results.  The  cost 
of  this  will  vary  greatly,  according  to 
the  distance  from  the  quarry.  Ap¬ 
proximately,  $2.50  bulk  to  $5  in  sacks, 
plus  freight,  will  cover  the  range  of 
the  cost  of  a  ton  in  most  cases.  Many 
pastures,  though,  are  lacking  phos¬ 
phorus  as  well  as  lime,  and  the  use  of 
200  or  300  pounds  of  the  acid  rock 
should  be  a  paying  investment.  The 
lime  should  last  from  six  to  ten  years 
before  renewal  is  needed. 

As  for  time  of  application,  the  lime 
and  acid  phosphate  can  be  put  on  at 
any  time,  although  slightly  better  re¬ 
sults  may  result  from  fall  or  early 
spring  treatment.  This  will  enable  the 
dairy  farmer  to  make  his  pasture  im¬ 
provement  work  a  more  or  less  in-be¬ 
tween  job.  Climatic  conditions  during 
the  year  of  application  will  have  ,some 
effect  on  results.  The  old  sod  may  be 
gone  over  with  a  drag  either  before 
or  after  the  lime  and  phosphate  is  ap¬ 
plied,  but  this  does  not  always  show 
definite  results. 

Where  the  pasture  has  gotten  very 
poor,  and  the  plant  life  gone  with  the 
exception  of  the  weeds,  some  grass  seed 
may  be  necessary.  This  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  very  early  in  the  spring,  prefer¬ 
ably  while  the  ground  is  honeycombed. 
The  use  of  a  drag  when  seed  is  applied 
is  a  very  good  thing.  The  grass  mix¬ 
tures  that  are  recommended  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  as  being  the  best 
are  as  follows: 

Where  land  is  suited  for  red  clover, 
or  where  sufficient  lime /has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  make  it  suitably — 


Timothy  . . : . . 

.  8  pounds 

Red  Clover . 

.  5 

U 

Alsike  Clover . . 

.  4 

(( 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass . , 

.  4 

a 

Meadow  Fescue . 

.  4 

u 

Orchard  Grass . 

4 

u 

White  Clover . 

.  2 

For  land  unsuited  for  growing  red 
clover,  the  mixture  is  changed  by  elimi¬ 
nating  red  clover,  increasing  the  alsike, 


and  changing  the  grasses  to  suit  the 
conditions.  A  recommendable  mixture 
is  as  follows: 


Timothy  .  8  pounds 

Red  Top . 4  “ 

Alsike  Clover .  6  “ 

Canadian  Blue  Grass..  4  “ 

Orchard  Grass .  4  “ 

White  Clover .  2  “ 


Froni  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
mixture  selected  should  be  used  on  an 
acre  the  first  year.  The  following 
spring  another  application  of  like 
amount  should  be  made.  These  mix¬ 
tures  are  also  the  best  for  seeding  down 
plow  land  when  it  is  intended  to  turn 
it  into  pasture  later. 

With  all  these  things  accomplished, 
the  matter  of  succulent  pasture  for  the 


future  is  left  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
to  be  worked  out  in  her  own  way  and  in 
due  course  of  time. 


DO  YOUR  SEEDINGS  WINTERKILL  ? 

'  How  many  times  have  you  seen  your 
seedings  go  into  the  winter  in  fine 
shape  only  to  find  them  dead  in  the 
spring?  Thousands  of  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  have  experienced  the  disastrous 
effects  of  such  winterkilling,  suffering 
considerable  financial  loss  from  idle 
land;  no  returns  from  labor  or  seed; 
increased  feed  bills  and  decreased  milk 
checks,  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
clover  and  alfalfa  seedings  failed  to 
survive  the  winter. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  several  state  argricultural 


experiment  stations,  and  numerous 
farmers  have  proved  that  much  of  the 
winterkillings  of  clover  and  alfalfa  is 
due  to  the  use  of  unadapted  seed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  jsears,  about  1,000 
carloads  of  clover  seed  and  8,000,000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  have  landed  at 
our  esatern  seaports.  Much  of  this 
seed  was  produced  in  Italy,  Southern 
France  and  South  America,  and  is  not 
adapted  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  New 
York. 

Adaptation  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  influencing  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
seed  and  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
adapted.  The  only  way  of  being  cer¬ 
tain  is  to  positively  know  the  heredity 
of  the  seed,  which  means  tracing  the 
seed  back  to  the  point  of  production. 


The  Cott^\ 
'Cos  Wett'isplaced 
atanfl  convenient 
point  inihe  j 


Bright  Lights 
for  More  Eggs 


Union  Carbide  (a  product  of  which  pure  lime  and 
coke  are  the  basic  materials),  fed  automatically 
into  water  by  the  Colt  “Gas  Well,”  brings  to  the 
farm  the  real  home  comforts  of  the  city.  A  flood 
of  sunlight  in  every  room  of  the  house  at  night 
— and  in  the  bam,  where  good  light  is  so  necessary ! 
This  light  works  magic  in  the  henhouse — makes 
hens  lay  more  eggs — heats  the  incubator,  too ! 

And  while  you’re  about  it,  have  a  lighting  plant 
that  will  do  your  cooking,  and  your  ironing,  and 
your  water  heating.  The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  will 
do  it — automatically,  no  machinery — economi¬ 
cally — satisfactorily.  You  buy  Union  Carbide 
direct  from  convenient  Union  Carbide  Warehouses 
at  factory  prices. 

Decide  now,  no  need  to  wait 
—  take  a  year  to  pay 

Get  the  magic  story  of  the  Colt  Carbide  “Gas 
Well,”  and  how  Union  Carbide  Gas  has  brought 
convenience  and  happiness  to  over  398,000  farm 
homes.  Send  the  coupon  today — NOW. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


DEPT  B-11 

30  EAST  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 

ESTABLISHED  1891 


J.  B.COLT 
COMPANY 
Dept.  B-11 
30  East  42d  Street 
New  York 


4  ^ 

^  /  Please  supply  me  without 
^  obligation,  full  facts  on  the 

X  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
^  System. 

^  X  STATE . 

X 

/  TOWN . . . 


NAME 


More  wonderful 


than  the  lamp  of  Aladdin— 


For  Lighting 


A  few  pieces  of  Union  Carbide  dropped  into  water, 
and  presto!  Conveniences  heretofore  absolutely 
impossible  on  the  farm  become  immediately 
available. 


For  Cooking 
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E-B  Osborne  Crop  Savers 


E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binders  will  handle 
grain  in  any  condition — long,  short,  down,  or 
tangled — and  save  all  of  it! 

The  strongZ-shaped  cutter-bar  can  be  set  close 
to  the  ground  and  reel  is  quickly  adjusted  to 
push  grain  onto  platform,  regardless  of  length 
or  condition.  Platform  canvas  automatically 
straightens  grain  before  it  reaches  elevator  and 
grain  up  to  60  ins.  long  lies  straight  on  binder 
deck.  Compressor  is  quickly  set  for  tying  either 
large  or  small  bundles,  with  band  placed  any¬ 
where  from  7  to  24  ins.  from  butt.  Binder 
deck  has  ample  clearance  to  prevent  clogging. 
All  bundles  uniform  with  square,  clean  butts. 

And  E-B  Osborne  Com  Binders  work  just  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  handling  the  corn  crop  as  E-B  Grain  Binders 
do  in  saving  the  grain  crop. 

See  your  E-B  Dealer 
and  write  us  for  free  pamphlets 


Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


CIGARS 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  Clear  Havana 
“Invincibles,”  long  filler,  handmade,  while 
they  last.  $2;  box  of  5U.  Will  suit  or  your 
money  refunded.  MAYER  CIGAR  C0„  9  Church  St.,  New  York 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 


Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield 

Any  lioultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  minerals  to  the  fowls’  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as  dust¬ 
ing,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water. 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  tliem.  The  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  tile  fowls  quickly  Improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  cliicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water 
never  will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  imijart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs 
and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg 
tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets 
are  scientiflcally  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results  that 
to  introduce  them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they 
offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address — a  card 
will  do  —  to  the  Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept. 
889,  nOO  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  two  .$1  packages,  enough  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  be  mailed.  Pay  the  post¬ 
man  $1  and  postage  on  delivery,  and  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  results  in  10  days — if 
your  chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more 
eggs  and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites — 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  oiler  as  you  are 
fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 


Spraying  the  Home  Garden” 

In  this  little  book,  by  B.  G.  Pratt,  you  will  find 
in  concise,  interesting  language,  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  on  insects  and  diseases  that  infest 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers — with 
simple  instructions  on  the  control  of  these  pests. 
In  addition  is  a  chapter,“My  Rose  Bed.”  Writ¬ 
ten  for  the  amateur,  this  booklet  is  of  equal  in¬ 
terest  to  the  commercial  fruit  and  truck  growers 
— sent  prepaid  for  2c  stapip-  Address  Dep’t  12, 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  50  Church  St,  New  York 


‘^FRJEND”  SPRAYERS 

CASPORT.m: 


TOBACCO-NATURAL  LEAF 

Four  years  old,  unexcelled  quality  and 
flavor,  5  lbs.  chewing,  $1.50;  smoking, 
$1.25;  second  grade  smoking,  6  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco 
and  postage  when  received. 

FARMERS’  EXCHANGE,  Hawesville,  Kentucky 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

TltUK  TO  .X.i.MIO,  free  from  UOOT  APHIS  .ind  DIS- 
KASK.  KxamiliecI  aiul  passed  hy  State  Iiisiieptor.  Order 
direct  from  ttiis.  Free  intere.stlng  price  folder  of  .Straw¬ 
berry,  Vegetable  and  fflower  I’lants. 


100 

250 

1,000 

Early  Superior . 

.  $  .60 

$1.15 

$2.50 

Howard  17:  Premier.... 

. 90 

1.50 

5.00 

Dunlap:  Dr.  BureM . 

. . 75 

1.25 

4.00 

Late  Gandy . 

. 75 

1.25 

4.00 

Protiressive  Ever  B . 

.  1.25 

2.50 

9.50 

r.UO  at  1,0(10  rate. 

A  square  deal  Kuaranteed. 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS,  MILFORD,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Kaspberries, 
Jilackberr.v,  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Tree.s — 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses,  Slirubbery,  etc. 

If'rite  for  prices  and  booklet  howto  (/row  ever(/thin(j  from  the  nurser}/, 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  E.  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Maiey  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHTNG'i'ON,  and  standard  varieties; 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORO,  DEL. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Po.stpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALLEN  NUKSEHY  &  SEEII  HOUSE  GENEVA,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Horseradish  and  other  plants.  J.  Keiiford  Hall,  Reid’s  Grove,  Md.,  R.  No.l 


Clnvpr  ^AAfl  Bibnniai,  Yellow.  A  superior  gen- 
OWCCl  LiHiVcl  OCCU,  eral  purpo.se  Sweet  Clover.  1922 
Seed.  Hulled  and  scarified — 12^c  lb.;  $7.00  per  bu. 

R.  M.  HANNA  Skillman,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


“Tune  In”  on  April  11 


A.  A.  Starts  Radio  Farm  News  Service 


I  AM  pleased  to 
announce  that 
beginning  Wednesday  evening,  April 
11,  the  American  Agriculturist  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Telephone 
Company  through  its  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WEAF  will  start  a  series  of  talks 
of  special  interest  and  value  to  farm¬ 
ers. 

E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  will  open  the  series, 
which  is  planned  as  an  experiment,  to 
find  out  just  how  radio  can  best  serve 
the  farmers’  interests.  Mr,  Eastman 
will  speak  at  7:30  P.  M.,  April  11,  to 
all  farm  people  who  tune  in  at  that 
time  for  the  WEAF  program. 

Mr.  Eastman  will  emphasize  the 
wonderful  possibilities  that  the  radio 
has  for  farm  people,  that  the  great 
invention  is  just  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  Western  farmers  are  already  us¬ 
ing  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Easterners.  He  will  announce  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cooperation  between  the 
Telephone  Company  and  the  American 
Agriculturist,  an  experiment  to  serve 
farmers  through  the  radio,  and  if  the 
farmers  respond  to  this  experiment, 
they  themselves  can  largely  determine 
the  future  usefulness  of  this  great  in¬ 
vention. 

News  the  Fundamental  Aim 

One  of  the  functamental  aims  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  to  distribute 
through  its  columns  the  latest  news  of 
greatest  interest  to  farmers,  this  news 
to  be  written  and  interpreted  entirely 
from  the  farmer’s  standpoint.  The 
daily  newspapers  are  good  and  every 
farm  family  should  have  one,  but  they 
are  written  too  often  by  and  for  city 
people  and  do  not  handle  or  interpret 
the  news  from  the  viewpoint  of  farm 
folks.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  one  does,  to  get  an  accurate  and 
concise  idea  of  any  situation  like  that 
which  American  Agriculturist  recently 
summarized  on  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  Ruhr  Valley.  Farmers  are  taking 
a  part  themselves  in  public  matters 
and  public  affairs  as  they  never  have 
before,  and,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  a  function 
of  the  farm  papers  to  take  the  lead  in 
reporting  and  interpreting  these  pub¬ 
lic  events  of  such  great  importance. 

It  is  this  thought  of  reporting  the 
farm  news  that  led  us  to  make  this 
temporary  arrangement  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  farm  news.  In  Editor  Eastman’s 
first  talk,  he  will  illustrate  how  the 
radio  might  be  of  service  to  farmers 
in  giving  and  interpreting  the  news, 
by  briefly  explaining  the  credit  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  just  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  how  such  legislation 
might  be  of  use  to  Eastern  farmers. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  interest  to 
farmers  in  New  York  State  than  that 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  on  rural  schools, 
and  of  the  Bill  now  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  containing  those  rec¬ 
ommendations.  A  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  be  particularly  interesting 
to  farm  women  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  broadcast  on  some  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  a  discussion  of  the  Rural 
School  Bill. 

An  Aid  in  Production  and  Marketing 

While  the  agricultural  news  will  be 
the  chief  feature  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  broadcasting  service,  yet  Mr. 
Eastman  will  show  in  his  first  talk  of 
what  great  value  the  radio  can  be  in 
making  timely  suggestion  to  farmers  on 
both  the  production  and  marketing  ends 
of  their  business.  For  instance,  the  San 
Jose  scale,  which  once  threatened  the 
entire  apple  industry  of  the  East,  is 
now  again  rapidly  spreading.  Mr. 
Eastman  will  mention  this  fact  as  a 
matter  of  news,  and  suggest  that  the 
persistent  use  of  lime  sulphur,  or  scali- 
cide,  applied  just  before  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  will  hold  this  pest  in  check. 

Other  members  of  the  American  Agi’i- 
culturist  staff  will  lend  their  aid  to 
make  the  Wednesday  evening  farm  pro¬ 
gram  broadcasting  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  farm  women  will  be 
interested  in  Miss  Gabrielle  Elliot, 
household  editor,  who  will  gossip  over 
-the  radio  about  those  things  of  interest 
to  farm  women,  about  which  mere  men 


know  little  and 

care  less.  The 

service  will  probably  include  broadcast¬ 
ing  messages  from  those  genial  farm 
philosophers’,  well  known  and  loved  by 
farm  people  throughout  the  East, 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  H.  E. 
Cook. 

If  the  interest  and  appreciation  by 
farm  folks  justifies  a  continuance  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  Company  farm  radio 

service,  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
messages  from  farm  leaders  such  as 
Enos  Lee,  President  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Farm  Bureaus;  Mrs.  Bridgen 
of  the  Home  Bureau,  Dean  Mann  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
many  others,  including  possibly  talks 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  national  leaders. 

These  are  just  a  few  plans  showing 
some  of  the  possibilities  for  a  farmers’ 
real  radio  service.  Whether  or  not  we 
can  continue  it  will  depend  largely  on 
the  interest  of  farmers  themselves. 


WESTEKN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

ALVA  H.  PULVER 

The  first  half  of  March  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Valley,  as  a  generous  blanket  of 
snow  protected  the  young  plants  from 
the  heavy  winds.  A  heavy  acreage  of 
wheat  is  reported  in  the  valley  in  spite 
of  the  flat  prices  prevailing  last  fall, 
and  if  all  goes  well  from  now  on  a 
bumper  crop  is  in  prospect. 

C.  A.  MeVean  and  others  of  Le  Roy 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  wild 
game  have  just  released  20  cock  and 
hen  spe.cies  of  Northern  Quail  on  the 
preserve  near  Le  Roy.  There  are  no 
Northern  Quail  in  this  part  of  the 
State  outside  the  new  arrivals  from 
Michigan. 

In  the  Clean  district  the  veterans 
of  the  maple  syrup  industry  are  only 
looking  for  a  poor  season  this  yeai*. 
The  heavy  snow,  coupled  with  mid¬ 
winter  rains,  put  on  a  coat  of  ice  while 
the  ground  was  not  frozen  deep  enough 
to  provide  a  good  flow  of  sap.  Only  a 
cold  spell  after  a  thaw  will  start  the 
sap  working  through  the  trees.  Trees 
already  tapped  indicate  but  limited 
flows.  In  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
prices  this  season  are  expected  to  run 
at  approximately  $2.25  per  gallon  for 
syrup  and  from  28  to  30  cents  a  pound 
for  the  sugar. 

One  of  the  most  pretentious  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  Arkport  and  Burns 
district  yet  put  through  is  under  way 
whereby  an  outlay  of  about  $85,000  will 
be  made  for  the  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  drainage  system,  restoring  not 
only  the  700  acres  now  given  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  opening  up  300  virgin  acres. 
This  makes  it  the  largest  project  of  its 
kind  attempted  in  Western  New  York 
for  some  time.  Originally  the  muck 
area  was  a  swamp  running  fi’om  Ark¬ 
port  northward  several  miles.  By  a 
cooperative  effort  several  years  ago  a 
drainage  ditch  was  put  through,  drain¬ 
ing  about  700  acres  into  ^he  Canisteo 
River. 

The  spraying  of  potatoes  last  year 
under  the  dii’ection  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Farm  Bureau  increased  pro¬ 
duction  62  bushels  an  acre  for  members 
of  five  spraying  associations,  with  a 
total  of  300  acres.  As  a  resHalt  of  this 
success,  meetings  have  been  held  by 
the  East  Camillus  and  West  Camillus 
associations  for  pooling  orders  for  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
spraying  associations  of  Elbridge, 
Baldwinsvillc  and  Little  Utica  will  soon 
hold  similar  meetings. 

Genesee  Co. — We  are  all  thankful 
that  the  spring  weather  will  soon  l>e 
with  us  again.  We  have  had  a  winter 
that  was  far  more  serious  than  we 
have  had  in  It-any  years.  For  nearly 
four  months  snow  has  been  deep 
and  at  times  traveling  was  out  of  the 
question.  Prices,  of  farm'  products  are 
on  the  upward  trend.  Potatoes  are 
now  bringing  60c‘  a  bushel,  beans  are  7 
and  8c  a  pound,  and  wheat  is  selling 
at  $1.30.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  in  this  section  during  the 
past  few  months.  We'  are  hoping  that 
with  the  coming  of  milder  weather 
there  will  be  an  end  to  it. — J.  C.  J. 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 
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Urge  Reciprocity  on  Truck 
Licenses  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 


^OMMITTEES  of  New  Jersey  and 

Pennsylvania  farmers  from  the 
Delaware  River  Valley  waited  upon 
Governor  Pinchot  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
last  week,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
further  reciprocity  between  the  two 
States  on  the  matter  of  motor  truck 
licenses.  New  Jersey  farmers  who  use 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  markets,  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  have  been 
handicapped  by  the  Pennsylvania  law 
which  allows  motor  trucks  with  New 
Jersey  licenses  to  enter  the  State  15  days 
in  a  year,  but  only  for  a  period  of  one 
day  a  week.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  use  the 
Phillipsburg,  Trenton  and  Camden 
markets  have  likewise  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  New  Jersey  law  which 
allows  but  15  days  in  the  State,  which 
days  may  be  consecutive  if  desired. 

The  committee  from  New  Jersey 
which  is  working  upon  this  reciprocity 
represents  such  bodies  as  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange,  the  Federation  of 
County  Boards  of  Agriculture  and 
some  of  the  South  Jersey  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Pennsylvania  group 
was  made  up  of  those  representing  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  with  membership  located  along 
the  Delaware  River  border  line.  By 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Governor  Pinchot,  both  groups  hope 
to  work  out  a  plan  which  will  cause  less 
trouble  to  the  farmers  hauling  farm 
products  from  their  State  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  other  State. 

It  was  called  to  the  Governor’s  atten¬ 
tion  that  Pennsylvania  might  so  change 
its  license  regulations  that  the  15  days 
now  allowed  under  the  law  could  be 
taken  consecutively  if  desired.  Also, 
the  representatives  asked  for  a  liberal 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  both  states 
such  as  now  exists  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  permits  the 
farmers  to  , deliver  commodities  in  the 
markets  of  the  adjacent  state  even 
though  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
make  a  larger  number  of  trips  than 
technically  permitted  under  the  law. 

The  other  alternate  which  has  been 
discussed  by  representatives  of  both 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  for  a 
free  zone  along  the  border  line,  which 
might  include  such  territory  as  greater 
Philadelphia,  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
north  along  the  Delaware  and  Easton, 
while  in  New  Jersey  it  would  include 
Phillipsburg,  Trenton,  Camden  and  a 
tew  other  intex’mediate  points.  This 
whole  matter  of  reciprocity  has  awak¬ 
ened  considerable  agitation  in  both 
states,  and  its  ultimate  adjustment  will 
relieve  the  farmers  of  considerable 
hardship  which  they  now  have  in  the 
way  of  meeting  motor-tr'uck  license 
requirements. 

Gardeners  Fighting  for  Better 
Markets 

Another  type  of  reciprocity  is  being 
sought  by  the  market  gardeners  in 
Northeastern  New  Jersey,  who  sell  their 
products  practically  the  year  round 
in  New  York  City  markets.  The  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners’  Association  have  called 
upon  the  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  to_  work  with  the  State  and 
city  marketing  officials  in  New  York  so 
that  they  may  have  better  facilities  for 
marketing  their  products  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  antiquated  methods 
and  equipment  of  the  farmers’  markets 
m  New  York  City,  which  have  been 
continually  exposed  in  the  last  two 
years,  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
progi-essive  farmers’  markets  in  such  : 
cities  as  Rochester,  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  New  Jersey  gardeners  are 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
With  the  market  gardeners  of  Ijong 
Island  and  Staten  Island  in  the  formu¬ 
lating  of  a  constructive  program  which 
will  ultimately  bring  about  a  systen^  of 
better  farmers’  markets. 


We  think  more  of  the  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  than  any  other  farm 
paper,  and  we  like  the  good  clean 
stoi'ies  you  print  in  it.  With  best 
Wishes  to  you  and  your  paper  for  the 
coming-  year,  we  remain. — Earle  V. 
Grace,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


SDCDNY  MOTOR  OIL 

fir  TRACTOR  LU  BRrCATION 


More  Work  Per  Gallon 

Tractors  generally  work  at  practi¬ 
cally  full  load — with  the  throttle 
wide  open.  This  produces  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  operating  heat.  For  cor¬ 
rect  lubrication  and  efficient  and 
economical  operation  tractors  ac¬ 
cordingly  require  an  oil  especially 
suited  to  meet  unusually  severe 
service  conditions. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  made  to  stand 
the  extra  high  operating  heat  of 
tractor  engines.  It  insures  correct 
lubrication,  full  compression  and 
minimum  wear  on  the  vital  parts  of 
your  engine.  Gives  maximum  power 
with  low  operation  and  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you,  or  write  us  direct. 

For  transmission  gears  and  other  parts 
requiring  a  heavier  oil  use  Socony  Gear 
Oil — keeps  gears  operating  quietly  with 
least  possible  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Socony  Cup  Grease 
— a  grease  of  exceptional  quality  and 
correct  consistency. 

For  reliable  and  economical  tractor 
operation  buy  your  oils,  greases  and  fuel 
where  you  see  the  Socony  Sign. 

» 


STANDARD  OIL  CO, 
OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 

New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yoar 
work  easier  — Pump  — Grind  — Saw. 
Makemoney— Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want— 


2, 3, 6. 7,  10,  15 
or26H-P.Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee. 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2H.P.Puils3 

Pittsburgh,  $48.61 
Frisco,  $67 

[WnTE~ENGiNE  WORKS 

1 803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
®“>*ding,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
JoOg^renjOT^treet^SjjnFranciscoj^al^ 


I  guarantee  you  a  clear  aav-  --  -  J 

ing  of  25  to  30%  on  Fence,  Roof- 

and  Paints  and  I  pay 
freight.  Get  my  ~ 

CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

Learn  how  half  a  million  farmers 
save  big  money  by  baying  their 
Fence,  Roofing  and  Paints  direct 
P^^K^T^SiUrom  my  big  factories  at  prices 
way  belowothers— send  for  cata- 
log  NOW  —  you’ll  save  money. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dapt.  3Qgjj  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


muse 

over 


MINERAL.,. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 
WiU  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE 


FOR 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casei 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 
Wrltefordescrlptlvebooklet  ^ 
■EMEDT  CO.,  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg 
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All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  peri  eat¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S, 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TCHIG 

be  your  insurance  policy 

against  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  ai’e  the  mothers: 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal— and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  jmur  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods— honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


¥b|:<<  Sheep  Ti 
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Sciences  Discovery 

Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Mineralized  Water  Gets  Rid  of  Dusting  or 
Spraying — Birds  Delouse  Themselves. 
Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 

A  recent  discovery  pronuseK  to- revolutionize 
all  the  commonly  accepted  methods  lor  keeping 
poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  won¬ 
derful  product  keeps  the  itoultry  always  lice- 
free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any  work. 
It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  and  best 
method  ever  discovered. 


iliek’s  Liee-Go,  which  is  the  name  of  this  re¬ 
markable  lice  remedy,  is  dropped  in  the  chick¬ 
en's  drinking  water.  Taken  into  the  system  of 
tno  bird,  it  comes  out  through  tlie  oil  glaiids  of 
the  skin  and  every  louse  or  mite  leaves  the 
body.  It  is  guaranteed  to  help  the  halchability 
of  the  eggs  and  cannot  injure  the  flavor  of  tlie 
eggs  or  meat  :  is  harmless  to  chicks  and  does 
not  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  days'  treatment 
at  the  start  and  then  a  little  added  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  eaeli  moiitli  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Send  .\o  Money — just  your  name  and  address 
to  Clias.  M.  Hick  &  Company,  Dept.  442,  1018 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Cliicago,  111.  A  card  will  do. 
Mr.  Hick  is  so  confident  tliat  Hick's  Dice-Go 
will  get  iid  of  every  louse  or  mite  ttiat  lie  will 
send  you  two  large  double  strengtli  $1.00  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  (trice  of  one.  When  (hey  arrive, 
pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  postage.  Sell  one 
to  your  neighbor  and  get  yours  tree.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisiied  after  80  days'  trial, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  offer  is 
guaranteed  by  two  big  Chicago  banks,  who  say 
that  Mr.  Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees  with¬ 
out  question  or  argument.  Write  today  before 
this  remarkable  trial  offer  is  withdrawn. 


STRONGLY  URGED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

Tlti;  feeillii;;  of  Fi4i  .Meal  a.'  llie  iieifeet  Kooil  suiiitlc- 
liieiit  fof  poultry.  Iio".  atlil  slot  ,  Terts  of  tlie  N,  V.  and 
Pa.  .Slate  Kxperiiiicmal  Stations  itnne  STRUVEN'S 
FISH  MEAL  the  most  valualtic  protein  supplement 
for  protitaltle  feetlinK.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
is  made  f)(,ni  the  whole  Menhaden  Fi.sh,  finely  ground 
— coniains  no  heads  or  lins.  Valuahle  feeding  infor¬ 
mation — free  upon  request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

Ea«t  of  tbu 


I  egg  Z' 

^ Incubator f 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep, 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


30  days*  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— free  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box  !03Racine.VV/is. 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Kvery  Frutmni.v  .'^iln  is  eipiippod  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  .system  that  niahes 
11  alisolutciy  permanent.  FnsilaKe  Ls  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet  it  can't  .spoil  in 
an  Kconmny  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  door- 
nialte  Ihc  Silo  (lerfectly  air-tight.  Hop)- 
foi-m  eas.v  larliler.  Built  of  loilg  leaf  yellow 
Pine  or  Orevnn  Fir.  Ileadouartors  for  all  sizea 
of  water  tacks.  (>ur  motto  is  quality  tin-oiml) 
and  throovb-  FactJ.riesat  Frederick.  Md.,  and 
koanoke,  Va.  Write  for  ealalojf. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick.  Md. 


a&dmTER'TAliK 
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Controlling  Roup 

One  oj  the  Most  Common  Poultry  Diseases 


ROUP  causes  a  By  W. 

fi'eater  mortality 

-Uiong  fowls  in  many  sections  than  does 
any  other  disease,  hence  poultrymen 
need  to  be  on  guard  to  prevent  it  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  lessen  its  ravages  when  it 
breaks  out  in  a  flock. 

Roup  is  a  germ-disease;  the  germs 
apparently  being  present  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country  awaiting  favorable 
conditions  to  attack  a  flock.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  often  introduced  into  a  flock  by 
the  addition  of  birds  from  farms  where 
infection  exists.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  germ  may  be  carried  in  shipping 
coops  returning  from  market. 

Birds  of  low  vitality  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  this  disease;  in  fact,  are  the 
first  usually  attacked  by  it.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
flock,  as  they  soon  spread  the  disease 
to  the  birds  that  have  had  their  power 
of  resistence  lowered  by  bad  surround¬ 
ings  and  poor  management.  Hens  may 
have  colds  and  catarrh  without  roup, 


G.  KRUM  also  disinfect  all  feed 

and  drinking  dishes, 
put  in  new  dry  litter  and  give  plenty 
of  fresh  air  without  a  direct  draft 
upon  the  hens,  especially  at  night. 
Give  good  feed  and  keep  the  hens 
busy. 

Treating  Affected  Birds 

The  affected  hens  require  individual 
treatment;  the  worst  cases  should  be 
killed  and  burned,  while  the  others  may 
he  treated  as  follows:  Wash  out  the 
eyes  twice  daily  with  a  two  per  cent 
solution  of  lukewarm  boric  acid  or 
creatin,  using  cotton  or  a  soft  cloth; 
spray  the  throat  and  nostrils  with  the 
same,  or  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  An  ordinary  nasal 
atomizer  is  very  good  for  applying  this 
spray.  .  When  removing  cankers  from 
the  mouth,  paint  the  wound  with  clear 
iodine.  A  match  or  toothpick  is  usually 
used  for  applying  it.  Give  each  bird 
one  teaspoon  of  castor  oil  daily  and  five 


Exercise,  feed,  ventilation  and  constitutional  vigor  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  health  of  the  birds.  A  cool  house  is  less  dangerous 

than  damp  quarters 


yet  these  usually  precede  this  disease. 
Birds  that  are  overfed  and  underexer- 
c  "ed  or  kept  in  dark,  damp,  poorly  ven- 
-ila''ed  houses  and  exposed  to  dampness, 
drafts,  or  sudden  changes  of  weather, 
are  liable  to  contract  colds  and  catarrh, 
and  therefore  become  more  susceptible 
to  roup. 

The  feeding  of  moist  mash  instead 
of  dry  during  the  winter  tends  to  de¬ 
crease  the  incentive  to  exercise  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  maintaining  of 
good  health.  Mouldy  or  damaged  feed 
also  tends  to  lower  the  fowl’s  vitality. 

Three  Forms  of  Roup 

There  are  three  forms  of  roup — that 
of  the  nasal  passages,  the  eye  and  the 
throat.  Nasal  roup  is  shown  by  a  wa¬ 
tery  discharge  from  the  nose;  this  has 
a  characteristic  odor  unlike  that  of  any 
ordinary  catarrhal  cold.  This  dis¬ 
charge  becomes  thicker  until  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  plugged  with  yellow,  cheesy  pus. 
When  the  eye  is  affected,  the  same 
symptoms  are  shown  as  with  the  nasal 
roup.  The  third  form  attacks  the 
throat  and  mouth,  first  showing  dark 
spots  that  later  form  into  white  diph¬ 
theric  cankers.  In  many  cases  these 
cankeis  form  in  the  larnyx  and  cause 
strangulation.  The  first  symptoms  of 
roup  are  a  loss  of  appetite  and  a  falling 
off  of  egg  production.  The  birds  stand 
around  in  a  listless  manner,  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing,  have  an  offensive 
nasal  discharge  and  a  soiling  of  the 
feathers  under  the  wings  from  this  dis¬ 
charge.  They  frequently  shake  their 
heads  and  sneeze.  These  symptoms  are 
often  accompanied  by  diarrhoea. 

All  affected  birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
covered  and  taken  •  to  a  dry,  sunny 
building  and  given  individual  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  balance  of  the  flock 
should  be  given  plenty  of  green  food 
and  also  one  pound  of  epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  six  or  eight  quarts  of  water 
for  each  hundred  hens,  no  other  water 
being  available  until  this  is  used  up. 
The  poultry  houses  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  disinfected.  Do  not  wet  the  pen 
in  cold  weather,  but  use  a  strong  disin¬ 
fectant  applied  with  a  fine  spray  pump; 


grains  of  quinine  three  times  a  day  for 
several  days;  give  moist  feed  and  plenty 
of  clean  water. 

Roup  is  one  of  those  diseases  that 
may  be  prevented  in  nearly  all  cases. 
First,  by  keeping  only  strong,  vigorous, 
well-bred  stonk.  Profit  is  not  always 
measured  by  the  num’  er  of  hens  one 
keeps,  but  by  the  number  of  good  ones. 
Keep  no  low-vitality  birds  for  disease- 
spreaders.  Fowls  should  be  kept  in 
houses  that  are  cqmfortable,  that  is, 
clean,  dry  and  sanitary. 

The  litter  should  be  changed  often, 
and  the  house,  esjiccially  at  night,  kept 
well  ventilated,  as  hens  require  more 
fresh  air  than  cows  or  horses.  A  tho'U- 
sand-pound  cow  requires  2,804  cubic 
feet  of  air  every  24  hours;  a  thousand- 
pound  horse,  3,401,  and  a  thousand 
pounds  of  fowls,  8,278  cubic  feet,  Hens 
must  also  be  kept  busy  to  maintain  a 
normal  temperature  of  106.7  degrees 
Farenheit.  They  should  he  fed  their 
grain  in  a  deep,  dry  litter;  dry  mash 
maintains  better  health  than  dees 
moist  mash,  as  the  hens  eat  a  little  and 
eat  often,  while  with  moist  mash  they 
eat  hurriedly  and  then  loaf  around. 

When  purchasing  new  stock,  isolate 
them  for  a  week  or  two  before  placing 
them  with  the  flock,  as  they  may  carry 
,  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  Disinfect 
all  shipping  crates  as  soon  as  they  re¬ 
turn  from  market;'  also  disinfect  the 
houses  every  time  the  litter  is  cleaned 
out.  Give  one  pound  of  epsom  salts 
once  a  month  during  the  winter  to  each 
hundred  hens,  and  until  they  are  let 
out  on  a  green  range.  Watch  the  birds 
closely  and  study  their  appetites;  when 
they  go  off  their  feed,  study  and  re¬ 
move  the  cause  before  colds  and  roup 
cut  into  the  flock  and  cut  out  the 
profits.  _ 


Artificial  Lights — The  poultryman 
who  uses  artificial  lighting  in  his  hen 
houses,  Goes  well  to  draw  lessons  from 
the  past  experiences  of  others,  which 
show  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  an  egg  production  not  exceeding 
fifty  per  cent.  This  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
light. 
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Big  Sale^ 
Now 


OTTAWA 


Prie«»  ^mashod  on  this  better,  fas* 
ter  cuttiosr  machine  Saws  loga. 
limbs,  falls  trees  10-year  Guaran¬ 
tee  Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Book  ana  Special  Offer 


P.O.B. 
Ottawa 
Kana. 

From  Pittsburgh. 
Pa  $97  26 


Book  and  &p< 

n  wO  Write  quick  before  sale  endal 

OTTAWA  MFC.  Cr^’^''^ANY 

go  IQ  Wood  Street  Room  801 -Q  Magee  Bldg 

...WA,  KAWS_ Pif  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


immi; 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

--  PURE  BRED 


Per  25 

per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Leghorns  ) 

Wliite  and  Black  ) 

$4.25 

$8.50 

$16,00 

Leghorns  ) 

Brown  and  Buff  > 

Barred  Rocks  j 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$19.00 

White  Wyandottes  j 
While  Hoeks  1 

Buff  Kocks 

Anconas  J 

|e  $5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

Black  Minorcas  j 

Buff  and  White 
Orpingtons 

J  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Light  Brahmas 

Famous  Marcy’s  "I 

$10.00 

1 

$19.00 

$35.00 

Jersey  Black  ■ 

Giants 

Pens  E,  F,  G  and  H 

ji$14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

May  chicks  Ic.  June, 

July  and  .August  2o 

lower. 

Prompt  Delivery 

Whether  your  order  i>  large  or  small  it  will  have 
the  same  careful  attention. 

Order  Now  Avoid  Disappointment 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Pure  bred  Slock 

100  50  25 

White  and  Brown  LcKhorns  -  -  -  $13.00  $7.00  $3.7.5 

Huft  iiiul  Black  Leghorns  -  -  -  -  13.00  7.00  3.7.5 

Anconas  -  -  moo  7.50  4.00 

Mhiiir<-as  -  --  --  --  --  -  ir>.00  8.0O  4.25 

ithodc  Island  Reds  -------  I'.co  8'0  4.25 

Barred  KocUs  -  --  --  --  --  fj  an  s  OO  4.25 

Buff  and  White  Rooks  ------  it;  >0  8  50  4.50 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyaiidottes  0  00  8..50  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  -  --  --  --  -  1000  8. .50  4.50 

Laiigshans  -  --  --  --  --  -  18.00  0.50  5.00 

Brahmas  -  --  --  --  --  --  20.00  10  50  5.50 


All  ab.solutel.v  first  class,  pure  bred  stoc  -.  Prompt 
shipments  made.  Mall  orders  to 

J.  KREJCl,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  aud  up. 

f.  H.  PORAY,  R.2.  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 


STURDY  MICHIGAN  CHICKS 

from  the  largest  baby  chicks  center  in  the 
world.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  put 
all  our  effort  into  one  breed.  Write  to-day. 

SUBURBAN  HATCHERY 
_ ZEELAND,  MICH. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  2500 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.O.  W.  Loghorns,  U.  I.  Beds,  Marred  Uoek.s  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Aneonas,  Mlaek  .Jersey  liiants.  White  Indian 
Kunner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  ui).  Ijive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs.  $i<. 00  per  100.  Uelgiau 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Wh.,  Br,,  and  H\iff  Legliorns. 
loo.  $1H;  r)00.  $6<):  llarred  Kofk.s, 
Anconas,  lied.s,  100,  $17):  50(.),  $70.  Buff 

OrpiiigtouK,  \Vh.  Kocks.  Miiioivas,  Wh. 
Wyanuottus,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  AK.sort(*d. 
mixed,  50,  $6:  100.  $11;  500.  $-50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Fo.stpaid  to  you.  100^  live 
delivery  guaruntt‘ed.  Ueferen<*e  Hank  of 
Herne.  Free  Ohvular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


1923  Chicks 


White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wriio  Quick.  Free  feeM— Uktnl  Oiseeunt 

on  early  orders:  Werlil-Fimous  266-270,and280- 
326  egg  strain  trapnested,  pedigreed  Eng- 
•teh  American  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layera. 
Best  Payers. Strong  healthy  chicks.  lOOvoIivede- 
Bvery  guaranteed,  p.p.  Big  valuable  cataUoi/  rree, 
KElUrS  fiBANDVlEWPOULUV  FARM,  61141, 


Center  Hall,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Prom  good  selected  lieavy- laying 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyamlotles, 
Anconas,  Legliorns,  .Minorras- 
Eight  prices.  Postpaid,  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Hank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  4,  McALLlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

¥^¥  t  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 

JlLyLJ./k  '  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  .supply 
•  left.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Pror.i  good  aetecteit  heavy  laying  flocks  of 
Koeka,  Keds,  Minoreas  and  I.eg  Kight 
I’ostpaid.  full  live  delivery  guaranteed  Bank  Itef 
aUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL.  PA. 

Continental  Baby  Chicks 

™w.  Address,  AGENT,  Box  27.  GARRISON,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Holstein  Sale  To 
Be  Held  at  Earlville 

EARLVILLE  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
annual  spi’ing  Holstein  sale,  staged 
by  the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association.  The  date  is  May  8-9. 

It  is  expected  that  about  150  pure 
bred  Holsteins  will  be  sold.  All  entries 
will  be  passed  on  by  the  county  officers 
of  Holstein  clubs  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  State  association.  Ani¬ 
mals  must  be  good  individuals  and 
sound  and  right  in  every  way. 


NEW  CHAMPION  OF  HOLSTEINS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  Office  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  that 
Winana  Segis  May  2nd  is  the  new 
champion  in  New  York  State  in  the 
senior  four-year  class  of  the  ten  months 
division.  She  is  owned  by  Henry 
Morgenthau  Jr.,  of  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

During  her  test,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd  produced  19,945  pounds  of  milk 
and  876.74  pounds  of  butter.  The  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  record  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  durinu  the  1"«^  two  months 
she  was  only  on  two  milkings  per  day. 
Had  she  been  on  her  normal  schedule 
of  four  milkings  per  day,  there  is  no 
question  bi-t  what  she  would  have  gone 
into  the  1,000-pound  class. 


As  I  View  Long  Island 

{Continued  from  page  311) 

in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Brussels 
sprouts,  for  ex'-rr’^l’’  s^em  to  stand  un¬ 
protected  in  the  fie’ds  and  to  be  picked 
throughout  the  winter  as  needed. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say  a  very  frank 
and  friendly  word  about  Long  Island 
agriculture.  I  say  it  with  hesitation 
because  I  hope  I  have  some  very  good 
friends  there,  and  some  clay  I  want  to 
go  back  again.  I  admire  the  island  and 
its  farm  people  so  sincerely  that  1  feel 
sure  they  will  pardon  me  for  remarking 
that  there  is  very,  very  little  land  that 
is  really  fertile,  as  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  better  up-State  soils.  Un¬ 
derstand  me,  there  is  plenty  of  splen¬ 
did,  intensive  farming  —  we  can  all 
learn  from  them  in  this  respect.  So, 
too,  land  values  are  high,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  farmers  prosper.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  our  State,  unless  it 
be  in  the  wonderful  Ontario  Shore 
country,  where  there  is  as  hiqh  an 
average  standard  of  rural  civilization 
as  in  some  communities  I  could  name. 
They  are  blessed  with  a  kindly  climate 
and  with  a  light  and  friable  sandy 
loam  soil  that  it  is  a  deliuht  to  stir  with 
a  cultivator  or  hoe.  Moreover,  their 
markets  are  very  accessible,  and  in  the 
old  days  they  had  cheap  and  abundant 
supplies  of  city  stable  manure — some¬ 
thing  less  important  now  than  formerly. 
I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
stable  manure,  but  if  I  were  dependent 
upon  this  stuff,  made  in  the  city,  sold 
by  the  ton  after  it  has  been  watered 
with  the  hose  until  the  cars  drip  as 
they  roll,  I  would  surely  take  to  chemi¬ 
cals  ancl  cover  crops.  I  think  that 
more  and  more  the  island  is  coming  to 
this  conclusion. 

Plant  Food  is  Purchased 

Now,  will  anybody  he  very  anoTy  if 
I  say  that  natural  fertility  is  not 
abundant,  and  that  the  climate  is  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  their  utmost  important  crop 
— potatoes.  The  fact  that  they  u-se  at 
least  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
first  assertion,  and  the  fact  that  the 
potato  fails  to  maintain  its  vigor  of 
constitution  when  grown  under  island 
conditions,  testifies  to  the  correctness 
of  the  second  observation,  and  having 
gotten  this  off  my  chest,  I  feel  better. 
In  other  words,  the  Long  Island  grower 
succeeds  splendidily  in  spite  of  and  not 
because  of  his  surroundings.  Given 
the  natural  advantages  of,  say  P’rank 
lin  County,  along  with  the  islander’s 
exact  methods  and  skill,  and  potatoes 
would  be  knee-deep  all  over  the  field 
after  he  dug  ’em.  But  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  of  good  quality,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  smooth  and  uniform 
and  carefully  graded  and  clean,  they 
do  top  the  New  York  market. 


Keep  ewes  in  thrifty  condition. 


Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering^ 
Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall  Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illastrated  catalog 


Box  120 


CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Norwich,  N.Y. 


Your  Dollars  Buy 
More  in  a  Papec 

Your  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the 
1923  Papec.  We  have  improved  the  machine 
and  reduced  the  price.  It  is  by  far  the  one  best 
buy  in  Ensilage  Cutters.  The  new  Self-feed  Pad¬ 
dle  Roll  and  Angle-steel  Apron  save  one  man  when 
filling,  and  you  can  put  up  silage  faster  than  ever. 
For  long  life,  least  effort  and  lowest  silo-filling  cost, 
put  a  Papec  on  the  job. 

Catalog  and  Farm  Account  Book  FREE 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  explains  all  the  new 
improvements.  It  shows  why  a  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write  for  your  copy. 
Also,  if  you  give  size  of  silo  you  own  or 
intend  to  buy  and  the  name  and  address  r^j 

of  your  dealer,  we’ll  mail  you  free  our 
60-page  Farmers’  Record  and  Account 
Book.  It  is  arranged  to  show  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crop  records,  /I 
breeding  records  and  the  expenses  and 
receipts  in  each  branch  of  your  farming 
business.  Write  today.  .  ^  ^ 

P  A  MACHINE  COMPANY 

111  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  NewYork 


SO  IXstributing  Houees  Enable  Pav^o 
Dealers  to  give  Prompt  Service. 


< 


err, 5; 


‘At  Last! 

A  real  Self -feed.’ 


m 


sm 

Reduces  Bursa!  Enlar.^ements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  Bruises  or  Strains;  stops 
Spavin  Lamenes.s,  allays  pain.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay 
up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

W.  F.YOUNG,  Inc.,  379TempleSt.,SpringfieId,Mass. 


WAIT!  Before  you 
flf  *  f  /  nHk.  Luy  an  Engine, 
py  *  /  Separator,  J. 

V?' f'TJT' Spreader  or 

lather  machine^ 
Galloway’ 8  new  low  i 
iprices.fiave  one  fourth  to  one-half. 
^300,000  pleased  customers  testify 
B  to  faultless  designs,  best  materials. 

{Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


[Send  for  new  1923  cataloarj 

LWm.  Galloway  Co.  J 
f  Box  34V  ^ 

Waterloo^  lowA  ^ 


WHITE  DIARRHEA 

o' — y  Kills  ini Ilidii.H  (if  t’liicUs  each  season.  THEY 
CAN  BE  SAVED  liy  usina  •’FADOIL” 
wff  J  i  j  a  aiiaianleeil  remeily  and  inineiithe.  $1 
J  lice  hiitlle.  I’listiiaid.  E.'aiiittli  to  siicress- 
\‘ fully  li  eal  (i.'iO  I  'liicUs.  Yiiiw  iiainey  I'heer- 
fully  refimdiMl  if  nut  satisfactury.  Rank 
Ilcfei'iiiK'c.  ^'iin  lai.e  mi  I'haiici’s.  Semi 
yiiui  iirder  TODAY  ami  lie  INSURED 
ai'aliihl  hiss.  CiiTiihu's  li’i'ee.  Dealers  uaiited  everywhere. 
FADOIL  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  505,  N0RV7ALK,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

of  sterliiu:  roiiiist  vitality  each  a  iivine 
illustration  of  oiir  quality  idea.  You  get 
chicks  of  heavy-layi;ig  parentage  when 
you  order  them. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 

^afe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  any"  here 
wiiliin  1200  miles.  Cala'og  and  Price  I  is!  Free. 

W.  F,  HILLPOT, 


Killed  200  Rats 
At  One  Baiting 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed.  Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 

Not  a  Poison. 

“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes 
H.  0.  Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich. 
“Seemed  to  be  several  hundred  of  them. 
Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  failed.  Was 
discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus  and 
was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time. 
Have  found  rat  skeletons,  large  and 
small,  all  over  the  farm. 

"The  year  previouB  Bats  killed  200  out  of 
.300  baby  chicks.  I.a.st  year  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottles  for  neighbors,  and  we 
will  clean  u|i  the  whole  neighborhood.” 


Rats,  .Mice,  Uophiifs.  in  fact  all  Rodents, 
greedily  eat  imperial  \  irus  on  bait.  Sets  i-ii 
burning  fever.  I’ests  die  outside  hunting  air 
ami  water,  llarmh-ss  to  humans,  poultry,  iiu 
stock,  etc.  Economical  to  use.  indorsed  by 
Parm  Bureau  E.xperts  and  large,  nationally 
known  instilutiins  everywhere. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free. 

SEND  NO  -MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial 
Laboratories,  Dept.  2000  Kansas  ('ity.  .\l.).,and 
they  will  mail  you  two  regular  $1,00  b  ttlis  of 
Imiierlal  VMrus  (double  strength).  I’ay  p  st- 
man  only  .$l.n0  and  few  cents  postage  on 
arrival.  Use  one  yourself  and  si-ll  the  other 
to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free. 

This  special  Introductory  Offer  also  applies 
to  tlie  regular  $2.00  .size,  containing  tlirec 
times  the  quantity.  Tliis  size  is  economical 
for  killing  large  herds  of  rats,  or  in  badly  in¬ 
fested  warehouses,  scattered  out -buildings, 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  or  fields  of  Gojibers.  Sim- 
|)lv  specify  that  vou  be  sent  two  of  the  regular 
.$2.00  sizes  for  the  price  of  one.  Readers  risk 
no  money,  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully 
responsible  and  will  taifund  the  cost  on  request 
any  time  within  30  days. 
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“As  a  mortgage  lifter  the  hog 
has  nothing  on  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator” 


“My  work  as  field  man  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  says  Herman  Marx,  in  a 
recent  letter,  “brings  me  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  great  many  farmers 
and  a  great  many  separators.  Of 
all  the  farmers  who  own  separa¬ 
tors,  I  find  about  80%  of  them 
own  a  De  Laval, 

“For  close  skimming,  low  up¬ 
keep,  easy  running  and  long  life 
it  is  hard  to  beat  a  De  Laval.  I 
have  adjusted  a  good  many  sepa¬ 
rators  and  I  find  that  the  easiest 
one  to  adjust  is  a  De  Laval. 

“A  hog  has  always  been  called 
a  mortgage  lifter,  but  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  a  De  Laval  Separator.  I 
have  known  several  instances 
where  the  buying  of  a  De  Laval 


in  place  of  some  other  they  were 
using  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  fair  sized  loan.” 

— A  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
De  Laval  Separator,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  the  majority 
of  experienced  farmers  in  the  great 
dairy  state  of  Wisconsin  use  and 
appreciate  the  De  Laval,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  proves  that  it  makes  them 
money  as  well. 

The  present  De  Laval  is  the  best 
De  Laval  Separator  ever  made.  It 
skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is 
easier  to  clean  and  operate  than 
any  other.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  year’s  time,  and  is  sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use 
it  while  it  is  doing  so.  See  your 
local  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Aladison  Si.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Cleared  Up  Bad  Abortion 


Don’t  give  up  the  abortive  cow  as  lost 
until  you  have  given  Kow-Kare  a  chance.  We 
receive  yearly  hundreds  of  letters  telling  of 
complete  recoveries  through  the  use  of 
Kow-Kare.  Here  is  one  from  Joseph  E. 
Frank.  East  Earle,  Pa: 

“Early  in  the  spring  I  had  a  cow  that 
was  affected  with  Abortion  which  had  taken 
a  bad  start,  so  I  sent  for  a  veterinary  but  the 
cow  kept  getting  worse  and  did  not  eat 
hardly  anything  for  two  weeks  and 
the  doctor  said  slie  would  die  as  she  was 
so  weak  she  could  not  stand  up  any  more 
and  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  so  I  went 
and  got  a  box  of  Kow-Kare  and  gave  it 
according  to  directions  and  in  three  days 
she  was  on  her  feet  and  eating  real  good. 
Today  she  is  as  good  a  cow  as  you  can  find. 
So  i  must  say  that  Kow-Kare  saved  her  and 
will  others  just  the  same,  as  this  was  a 
very  bad  case  when  I  started.*’ 

Not  all  abortion  is  curable,  but  usually  it 
is  the  result  of  a  badly  run  down  condition 
of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  these  organs 
and  the  digestive  functions  that  Kow-Kare 
rebuilds.  Its  medicinal  aid  is  without  an 
equal  in  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite — all  of  them  re¬ 
sulting  from  impairment  of  the  genital 
and  digestive  functions. 


No  cow  should  go  through  calf-birth 
without  the  support  of  Kow-Kare.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks  before 
and  after  will  accomplish  wonderful  results. 

Send  for  free  book  “The  Home  Cow  Doc¬ 
tor.”  This  fine  32  page  treatise  will  give 
you  scores  of  money-making  and  money-sav¬ 
ing  tips  on  the  care  of  cows. 

You  can  find  Kow-Kare  at  general 
stores,  feed  stores  and  druggists.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will 
mail  postpaid. 


•Write  for  this  amaz- 
3  bcxak  NOW  1  A 

postcard  will  do!  Learn  how  you  can 
master  the  most  vicious  and  ferocious 
horse  In  a  few  hours  time.  See  how  bis 
roonev  labelnsmado  Intraininsand  re-selU 
lug  wicked-tempered  and  ^‘ornery  *  *  horses. 

Cook  tells  all  about  the  famous  Beery 
System  of  breaking  and  training  horses— 
the  system  that  is  guaranteed  to  break  any 
Iiorsoof  itsbadhabita  forever,  Ijcarn  right 
m  your  own  .home— In  your  eparo  time, 
.,  ,  ^Bdok  13  f ully^illustrated  and  brimful  of  In¬ 

teresting  pol  ntera,  on  horse  training.  Sent  ^solutely  free 
to  auy  address.  Mail  postcard  NOW  1 

BEERY  SCHOOL.  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept,  1H4  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


All  you  need  to 

know  about  Silos 


1.  A  silo  must  always  be  air  tight. 

2.  A  silo  must  always  be  rigid. 


3.  The  name  of  this  kind 
of  a  silo  is  “Harder.” 
Send  for  our  free  book 
“Saving  with  Siioa” 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  F  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 

r>  pDniuN',  SI. 2.):  J(l  pounds,  $2.00.  Hpe  and  recipe  Free, 
Send  no  money.  Fay  when  received, 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS*,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Firampn  RralfAmiin  beginners,  S15U-$2:.0 monthly;  rail- 
I  llclliclL  DiaUclIlcll  roads  everywhere  i  which  po^ilinnO 
Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N,Y. 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 


“I  Saved  $95.18,'’  Says  John 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can 


—  .  _ _  _ _  "Write  for  Fi 

Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fen 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  l>ept.i>03MUNCIE,  IH 


We  Pay  the  Freight. 

- .  - ^  po--' 


Are  Box  Stalls  Essential? 

A  Practical  Suggestion  for  the  Man  Who  Sells  Cows 


IT  IS  not  uncommon  to  By  H.  E. 

see  advertisements  of 
animals  "with  A.  R.  records  bearing  the 
notice  that  the  record  -was  made  ii;i 
stanchions,  the  implication  being  that 
had  the  cows  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  box- 
stalls,  the  records  would  have  been 
higher. 

This  universal  belief  so  impressed 
us  that  when  we  started  A.  R.  testing 
A>ur  pure-bred  Guernseys  this  fall,  we 
tried  to  plan  it  out  so  as  to  give  our  best 
cows  box-stalls.  However,  Inlet  Valley 
Farms  are  operated  for  profit,  not  for 
fun,  and  as  the  fall  and  winter  calf 
crop  came  on  we  soon  faced  a  shortage 
of  stalls.  We  had  either  to  build  a 
calf  barn  or  take  our  test  cows  out  of 
box-stalls. 

When  the  day  came  that  a  move  had 
to  be  made  we  all  felt  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed  because  the  cows  had  been 
running  along  very  nicely  in  the  stalls, 
and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  riin  the  risk 
of  lowering  their  production  by  shift¬ 
ing  them  back  to  the  stanchion  rows. 
Lady  Rilma  at  that  time  had  been  on 
for  five  months.  She  was  just  at  the 
point,  therefore,  when  she  would  be 
particularly  susceptible  to  changes. 
However,  the  change  was  made,  and 
this  is  what  the  figures  shov’: 

BOX-STALL  PKODUCTION 
February  1....  59.0  pounds 

2 _  58.6 

3 _  59.3 

26 _  58.7 

27 _  55.3 

28 _  57.9 

STANCHION  PRODUCTION 

March  2 .  58.2  pounds 

3 .  57.8 

4 . 67.6 

22 .  58.3 

23 .  60.0  “ 

24 .  60.3  “ 

It  will  be  noted  that  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  three  weeks  after  she  was 
shifted  from  the  box-stall  to  the  stanch¬ 
ion  and  six  months  after  being  fresh, 
she  was  giving  more  milk  than  when  in 
the  box-stall. 

More  Contented  in  the  Stanchions  * 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  her  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  seems  more  contented 
and  happy,  and  feeds  better  standing- 
in  the  row  with  the  other  cows  than 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  box-stall. 

This  observation  is  also  borne  out  in 
the  case  of  another  cow  which  is  still  in 
a  box-stall,  but  which  to  my  certain 
knowledge  stands  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  in  the  stall  day  after  day,  not  mov¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  would  were  she  in  a 
swing  stanchion. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  take  care  of  a  cow  in  a  stanchion 
and  in  a  box-stall.  In  our  experience, 
at  least  with  cows  which  have  been 
raised  and  developed  under  practical 
farm  conditions,  box-stalls  for  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  work  are  not  essential. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  one  can  afford 
to  use  them. 

I  realize  that  this  might  not  be  true 
in  the  case  of  those  herds  which  have 
been  pampered  and  where  young  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  accustomed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  box-stall  conditions  instead  of 
herd  care. 


A  LESSON  FOR  DAIRYMEN  FROM 
HORSE  DEALERS 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  in 
Buffalo  on  a  visit  to  the  stockyards  I 
came  upon  one  of  the  big  horse  sales 
stables  which  are  run  in  connection 
with  the  stockyards,  and  here  I  saw 
dozens  of  horses,  some  of  them  quite 
inferior  specimens,  being  fed  and 
groomed  for  the  farmer  trade  in  New 
York  State. 

Recently  I  have  been  trying  to  pick 
up  quite  a  number  of  dairy  cows.  I 
have  found  plenty  of  cows  for  sale,  but 
I  have  found  very  few  animals  which 
it  would  pay  a  man  with  high-priced 
land  and  high-priced  labor  to  buy. 
Most  of  the  cows  I  have  seen  have  been 
altogether  too  thin  to  be  good  buys. 

The  comparison  between  what  I  saw 
in  Buffalo  and  Vhat  I  have  seen  in  the 
barns  of  the  farmers  who  have  cows 
to  sell  leads  me  to  wonder  why  more 
men  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  rais- 


BABCOCK  ing  good  grade  cattle 
to  sell.  It  would  seem 
that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  who  lives  back  on  the  hills,  or  a 
good  distance  from  a  milk  station.  Most 
farmers  so  located  turn  off  several  ani¬ 
mals  a  year,  and  the  sale  of  this  sur¬ 
plus  dairy  stock  constitutes  a  good 
share  of  their  farm  income.  It  would 
seem  that  since  they  have  the  system 
already  established  it  would  pay  them 
to  study  a  little  more  closely  market 
requirements  and  to  have  their  animals 
in  condition  to  meet  them. 

Most  men  who  go  out  to  buy  cows 
these  days,  unless  they  are  doing  it  for 
purely  speculative  purposes,  want  ani¬ 
mals  that  show  unmistakable  evidences 
of  freshening  soon;  they  want  cows  of 
good  size,  and  they  want  cows  with 
good,  square  udders  and  fair-sized, 
well-placed  teats. 

In  addition,  if  they  are  buying  ani¬ 
mals  for  immediate  dairy  purposes, 
they  must  have  condition.  A  thin  cow 
cannot  milk  well,  no  matter  how  good 
her  intentions  may  be.  Farmers,  it 
would  seem  to  me  from  what  practical 
experience  I  have  had,  who  desire  to, 
sell  off  cows  as  a  regular  crop,  should 
do  what  the  horse  dealers  do,  and  what 
I  am  told  the  Middle  West  farmers  who 
raise  horses  for  sale  do.  They  should 
grow  up  large  animals;  they  should  use 
bulls  which  will  give  them  the  type 
that  the  market  requires,  and,  above 
all  things,  they  should  have  their  ani¬ 
mals  in  condition. 


DAIRY  SUBSTITUTES  ON  THE 
WANE 

H.  H.  LYON 

Long  have  many  of  us  desired  to  see 
substitutes  that  masquerade  under 
false  colors  put  in  the  discard.  There 
are  many  of  them  but  my  interest  just 
now  is  in  the  substitutes  for  our  dairy 
products.  Prominent  among  these  are 
of  course  oleo  and  filled  m'lk.  Our 
dairy  organizations  have  done  much  to 
challenge  the  right  of  way  tor  both  of 
these  and  public  sentiment  has  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change  in  respeet  to  their 
use.  Oleo  is  now  omitted  from  the 
shelves  of  a  considerable  number  of 
grocers  in  country  towms.  In  some 
cases  an  entire  village  has  gone  on 
record  as  having  none  of  it.  In  most 
of  these  cases  it  has  been  done  by  the 
local  farmers  who  brought  some  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  the  dealers.  Frequently 
a  dealer  has  been  glad  of  an  excuse 
not  to  handle  the  substitute.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  oleo  will  be 
entirely  banished,  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  that  day.  Certainly  it  is  no 
longer  quite  so  popular  to  sell  or  to 
use  butter  substitutes  in  most  of  our 
moderate  sized  towns  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  a  most  powerful  factor. 

As  for  filled  milk,  it  seems  to  be  going 
the  same  way.  Laws  have  been  passed 
against  it  and  a  great  many  more  such 
laws  are  sure  to  be  enacted.  We  have 
what  seems  to  be  authentic  statements 
that  several  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
cided  that  sentiment  is  such  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  longer  continue  in  the 
business  and  that  they  will  turn  to  the 
legitimate  product.  I  realize  that  it  is 
sometimes  one  thing  to  get  such  a 
statement  from  a  manufacturer  when 
he  is  being  prosecuted  for  some  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  another  to  secure 
his  loyalty  to  his  promise.  However 
there  are  certain  cases  where  this  talk 
seems  to  be  sincere.  I  look  for  public 
sentiment  to  drive  many  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  out  of  the  markets.  We  need  not 
think  that  such  sentiment  will  take  care 
of  the  job  entirely,  for  it  will  not.  We 
must  keep  continually  at  the  business, 
go  after  legislation  to  control  oleo  and 
other  substitutes  and  place  them  where 
they  will  do  the  least  harm. 


Treating  Animal  Lice — If  the  weath¬ 
er  is  too  cold  to  sprav  horses  or  cattle 
for  lice  they  can  be  treated  by  dusting 
with  a  powder  made  up  of  one  part  of 
sodium  fioride  and  five  parts  of  wheat 
middlings  or  other  inert  powder.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  powder 
into  the  eyes  or  on  mucous  membranes 
and  not  to  get  too  much  on  any  one  ani¬ 
mal,  one  pound  being  sufficient  for  five 
animals. 
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The  Motherless  Lamb 

ROBERT  H.  NEILL 

ONE  of  the  many  problems  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  sheep-raiser  each  spring 
is  the  solution  of  the  motherless  lamb. 
There  are  a  good  many  ways  of  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  ewe  to  own  her  lamb, 
but  none  of  them  are  specifics.  Often 
the  breeder  has  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
devices  before  he  succeeds.  At  the  best 
success  is  only  attained  by  the  most 
patient,  persistent  effort. 

The  first  step  is  to  confine  the  ewe 
with  her  lamb,  away  from  the  sight  and  « 
hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  flock,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then,  several  times  a  day, 
compel  her  to  stand  and  let  the  lamb 
suck.  At  first,  if  the  lamb  is  weak  and 
helpless,  she  may  have  to  be  held,  but 
as  the  lamb  grows  stronger  and  more 
able  to  help  herself,  she  can  usually  ba 
cornered  and  made  to  stand.  A  sharp 
switch  may  be  found  useful,  by  cutting 
her  sharply  across  the  nose  when  she 
fights  her  l^mb  or  refuses  to  stand. 
She  will  soon  learn  that  the  only  way 
to  escape  punishment  is  to  stand  quiet 
while  the  lamb  takes  its  nourishment. 

When  the  ewe  leaims  to  stand  with 
the  boss  at  hand  the  battle  is  nearly 
won,  and  in  a  few  days  she  gives  up 
and  can  be  turned  with  the  rest  of  the 
flock;  but  it  is  best  to  watch  her  for  a 
few  days,  as  she  may  desert  the  lamb 
when  turned  with  the  flock.  She  may 
need  a  second  term  of  imprisonment  to 
work  an  absolute  reform. 

A  lamb  can  be  easily  raised  by  hand, 
but  it  costs  more  in  milk  than  it  is 
worth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work,  and, 
besides,  a  hand-fed  lamb  is  a  nuisance. 

If  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb  she  can 
usually  be  made  to  adopt  a  disowned 
twin,  as  by  proceeding  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  disowned  lamb.  If  a  ewe  has 
plenty  of  milk  she  can  almost  always  be 
made  to  own  her  lamb  or  adopt  another, 
but  if  she  has  no  milk  the  case  is  about 
hopeless.  Sometimes,  by  nursing  the 
lamb  along  on  a  bottle  a  few  days,  the 
ewe  will  come  to  her  milk  all  right  and 
be  able  to  take  care  of  her  lamb. 


TREATMENT  FOR  STOMACH 
WORMS 

I  have  a  five-year  old  ram.  Is  he  too  old 
to  use  for  breeding  during  the  coming  season . 

I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  him  if  he  is  of  any 
use.  I  also  have  one  ewe  that  is  rather  poor 
in  flesh,  although  she  seems  perfectly  well 
otherwise.  Is  this  due  to  an  attack  of  stomach 
worms?  If  it  is,  what  remedies  would  you 
suggest?  It  is  not  due  to  the  ration  she  is 
getting,  for  she  gets  grain  10  months  ot  the 
year. — D.  D.  F.,  New  York, 

The  age  of  your  ram  should  not  im¬ 
pair  him  for  breeding  purposes.  If  he 
is  in  good  condition,  has  had  plenty  of 
exercise  and  receives  a  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  sure.  The  grain  ration  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  whole  corn,  oats 
and  wheat  bran. 

Regarding  the  ewe  that  is  thin,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  her  mouth  for 
a  bad  tooth  which  may  be  preventing 
her  from  eating  well.  However,  as  you 
say,  it  may  be  that  she  has  stomach 
worms.  Tobacco  dust  mixed  with  salt 
and  kept  before  the  flock  all  of  the  time 
acts  as  a  good  preventive.  _  It  would  be 
well  for  you  to  drench  this  ewe,  using 
the  method  suggested  in  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  1150,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  The  method  is 
briefly  as  follows: 

“Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  in 
one  pound  of  boiling  water,  using  a 
porcelain  or  enamel-ware  dish,  as  blue- 
stone  will  corrode  most  metals.  Add 
enough  cold  water  to  make  three  gal¬ 
lons,  using  wooden,  earthenware,  or 
other  non-metallic  receptacles.  This 
will  make  an  approximately  1  per  cent 
solution,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  dust 
100  adult  sheep,  allowing  for  about  a 
10  per  cent  waste.”  The  foregoing  will 
give  you  the  proportions.  Now,  you 
will  only  want  to  make  a  fraction  of 
this  quantity.  For  sheep  past  one  year 
of  age,  use  314  ounces  of  the  1  per  cent 
solution. 

In  drenching  the  ewe,  it  is  well  to 
use  a  narrow-necked  bottle.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  starve  the  ewe  over  night. 
While  drenching,  the  sheep  should  re¬ 
main  on  all  four  legs,  with  head  hori¬ 
zontal.  This  is  very  important,  for  if 
the  head  is  held  above  the  horizontal 
(nose  higher  than  the  eyes)  there  is 
danger  of  some  of  the  fluid  passing  into 
the  lungs  and  strangling  the  sheep. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY.  \ 
Gentlemen:  \S 

We  have  used  Sugared  Schu—  y 
macher  Feed  as  the  base  of  1 
our  rations  ever  since  it  I 
was  put  on  the  market .  The  ' 
fact  that  we  are  using  it 
for  all  our  stock  is  evi¬ 
dence  enough  as  to  what  we 
think  of  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  . 

The  man  in  charge  of  our 
1  hogs  says  they  will  leave 
I  all  other  feeds  until  they 
L  have  cleaned  up  the  Sugared 
I  Schumacher.  The  horsemen 
I  like  it  as  part  of  the  ra- 
I  tion  and  of  course  we  use 
I  it  for  cows  and  young 
1  stock  and  like  it  very  much 

Inc 


(Signed)  HOOD  FARM, 
Lowell,  Mass 
Per  J.  E.  Dodge,  Mgr 


Hood  Farm  Uses 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

As  the  Base  of  All  Their  Rations 


The  satisfaction  and  splendid  results  obtained  by  Hood  Farm  with  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  Feed  as  stated  in  above  letter  is  typical  of  what  this  feed  is  doing  for 
thousands  af  the  country’s  foremost  dairymen  and  farmers  who  are  using  it  as 
the  base  or  maintenance  part  of  their  ration. 


Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  made  of  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  the 
greatest  carbohydrates  grains  in  the  world.  These  grains,  finely  ground,  are 
properly  balanced,  combined  with  Oil  Meals  and  Salt  and  then  sweetened 
with  Cane  Molasses,  which  gives  it  unusual  palatability. 

Sugared  Schumacher  when  fed  as  the  base  or  maintenance  part  of  the  ration 
supplies  the  dairy  cow  with  vigor,  energy  and  endurance,  improves  health  con¬ 
ditions— enables  her  to  give  maximum  milk  yields  over  a  long  period,  and  it’s 
the  long-time  milk  production  that  is  most  profitable. 

Give  Sugared  Schumacher  a  trial.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


The  Quaker  G>n)pany 


1651  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Address 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Capacity! 


very  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
nows  that  Capacity  and  the  ability  to 
rofitably  utilize  feed  mean  the  difference 
stween  profit  and  loss. 

A.PACITY  ENABLES  HOLSTEINS  - 
to  subsist  very  largely  on  home-ferown  feeds; 
to  convert  most  economically  larfee  amounts  of 
cheap  rouAbaAe  into  milk  and  butter-fat;  to 
respond  readily  to  additional  ferain  feed  with 
increased  production.  In  short,  to  utilize  most 
profitably  all  feed  fit  for  a  cow. 

,et  Us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  the  Holstein  Cow. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

)UTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

sh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers, 
re  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention, 
wncroft  Farm  McQRAW  New  York 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Bull  Calf 

_ _  ,  .  .  ■  - - - - -  — 

Cinp  Korndy  Re  Pontiac  Glista  No.  268342, 
UllVL  a  grandson  of  the  great  Cornell  Cow 
Glista  Ernestein  with  seven  records  of  over 
30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Best  record 
677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs.  butter  seven  days. 

nAM  Small  Hopes  Cornucopia  Beauty 
1/AlU  A.  R.  O.  Record:  3  years  old,  74.5 
lbs.  milk  1  day,  492.8  lbs.  milk,  18.07  lbs, 
butter  7  days.  Her  sire  is  a  descendant  of  the 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Aggie  Cornucopia 
Johanna  Ladd. 

This  calf  is  ’’A  white,  very  large 
and  straight.  Price  $75.00. 

BRADLEY  FULLER  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1470  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


7Ui,  1921.  Sired  by  a 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  &  "5"  L . .  . 

Pontlaes,  Dam  Is  24.9.5-i)outid  daughter  Changeling  But 
ter  Boy.  He  Is  nicely  marked,  splendid  Individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Ten  months,  sired  by  Gerar  Pearl’s  Boyal ;  full  brother 
to  five  class  leaders.  Dam,  granddaughter  of  Ne  1  lus 
Ultra.  Price,  $150.  One  yearling,  price,  $100.  Bulls, 
two  to  seven  months,  $50  to  $75.  Peileral  tested. 

HARRY  B.  SHENK,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  In  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  lO _ DUNDEE,  N.Y. 

A  I  ^  Z.Nh  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 
KLuIoIcKlU  U.  I.  t.  K.  P.ROUEEti,  WAYVIIJA’,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  crpss,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure- Bred  Yorkshires,  0  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Prom  prize-winning  herd.  Pre- 

- -  mlums  from  lU  fairs  fall  1922. 

Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON.  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


REG.  DUROCS 


CHESTER  WHITES 

$10  each,  prepaid 


and  O.  I.  C.  Big  Type  Orand 

Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 


Big  Type  PoUas 

prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL.  FARMDALE.  OHIO. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
tom  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

8.  C.  White  Ueghorn.s  exclusively.  Kxtra  tine  April 
Chicks.  $20  per  hundred;  .May,  $18;  .lune,  $15.  Free 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKRYS,  DUCKS, 

GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED.  Telford,  Pa. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers ;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular.  , 

ADRIAN  DENEEF,  SQDUS,  N.  Y. 

ri  i  I  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 

rlTPP  l.fltillfl?  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas.  Rab- 
1  ICC  vaiUlV5  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Kggs. 

HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs.  8-weeks-oId  Pullet.s.  (.'ircular. 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

from  thorough-bred  light  Bialuna  I’olumhian 
and  White  Wyandotte,  Silver  I'ainpine,  lOc. 
each:  Kooks.  Reds.  $13  per  lUU;  lieghorns,  $15 
per  lOu.  S.  G.  BEALER,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 


EGGS 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classifi.e(i  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  .$1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “.I.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell— 

• 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  W'e  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS — Large  birds,  yel¬ 
low  flesh,  descendants  of  originators.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Giant 
history  and  prices  free.  SUNFLOWER  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Box  A,  Oceanport,  N.  .T. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid  ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


R.  C.  REDS — dark  even  red,  standard  size, 
bred  from  200  to  245  Cgg-trapnested  birds. 
Pens,  $3  per  15  ;  flock,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100. 
MR.  JOHN  KING,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Summerville,  Pa. 


EGGS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  S.  C.  White 
Rocks ;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds ;  pure-bred ;  great 
winter  layers  ;  $1.25 — 15  ;  $7.00 — -100.  Pre¬ 
paid.  GEORGE  U.  STEINER,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free,  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  year  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24 ;  $7  per  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


EXHIBITION  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Pure  Dan  Young  Strain.  Two  pens  only. 
Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  J.  C.  SPANG, 
Box  205,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DARK  ARISTOCRAT  BARRED  ROCKS 
exclusively.  Eggs,  $9  100 ;  Pens,  $3  and 

$5  per  15.  Fertility  guaranteed.  HILLCREST 
FARM,  St.  Joseph,  Ky. 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  W.  leghorn  heavy 
layers  ;  $1.25  per  dozen.  Carton,  $7.00  per  100 
eggs.  SULPHUR  SPRUNG  FARM,  Route  1', 
Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS — 
Allentown  fair  winners.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Satisfaction.  WILMER  S.  GEORGE,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers,  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HATCHING  EGGS,  the 
dark-red  kind,  Sprague- strain,  $2  per  15;  $5 
per  50.  R.  A.  LITTLER  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  of 
highest  quality.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
HILLSDALE  FARM,  Glover,  Vt. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2 
per  15  ;  Jersey  Black  Giants,  $3.  T.  BOWLBY, 
901  East  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from 
pure-bred  stock  ;  $1.25  for  15.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
R.  D.  3,  Freeport,  Ohio. 


R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  Owen  farm  strain.  $1 
per  15  ;  $6  per  100.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DRAKES  —  $4  each  ; 
pearl  guineas,  $3  pair.  JESSIE  REYNOLDS, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Day-old  chicks.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa.  t 


SILVER  CAMPINES,  wonder  bird.  Eggs, 
chicks.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Reasonable.  MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  per 
10.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


LORD  FARMS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  The  most  favorably  known  layers  in 
existence.  Eggs  $6  per  100.  June  chix,  $12. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Box  47,  Hammond,  New 
York. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS — Select  hatching 
eggs,  $5  ;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  Infertile  eggs 
replaced.  Write  for  prices  on  day-old  chicks. 
P.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 
Pa. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — For  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Best  blood  line.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  CLAUDE  M.  HALL,  Weston,  W.  Va. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon,  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BEES 


HONEY — Nature’s  own  sweet,  6-lb.  early 
honey,  $1.30 ;  6-lb.  buckwheat,  $1.15 ;  12-lb. 
buckwheat,  $2  ;  prepaid  first  three  zones.  I. 
L.  BARTON,  Townville,  Pa. 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2 :  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


WANTED  —  16  cows,  big  producers.  TB 
tested,  fresh  or  soon,  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress,  W.  A.  M.,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  cows, 
heifers  and  a  bull  one  month  old.  RAY  D. 
LEVAN  Catawissa,  R.  4,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  Calf  descendant  of  the 
great  Cornell  Cow  Glista  Ernestine  with  7 
records  of  over  30  lbs.  See  records  in  my  ad 
in  Live  Stock  columns  this  issue.  BRADLEY 
FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED  FOR  COATS. 
High  prices  paid.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED  :  to  take  orders 
for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses 
and  seeds.  Opportunity  to  become  district 
superintendent.  Pay  weekly.  Equipment  free. 
FRUIT  GROWERS’  NURSERIES,  Drawer  G, 
Newark,  New  York  State. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry,  dairy, 
fruit  farm.  $40  per  month  and  board.  LO¬ 
CUST  GROVE  FARM,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED- — Good,  neat  woman  to  keep 
house  for  two-  brothers.  One-half  mile  from 
village.  JOHN  R.  ARNOLD,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


SEED  OATS — Cornelian  and  Empire  Va¬ 
rieties.  Recommended  by  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Write  for  prices.  J. 
CORYELL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  :  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


FREE  SEEDS — Hollyhock,  dahlia,  double 
poppy,  with  four  dahlias,  cactus,  decorative  or 
show,  50c.  OLIVANNE  DAHLIA  GARDENS, 
New  Bedford,  Pa.  • 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants, 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  SHADELAND 
CLIMAX  OATS,  White  Grant  and  Russet 
Best  to  yield  or  cook.  M.  L.  GLASGOW, 
Glasgow,  Pa. 


40  LARGE,  mixed  gladiolus,  or  20  purple 
and  light-pink  Dahlia  bulbs  $1  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Assorted  tubers  $1  dozen  ; 
choice  named  varieties,  $2.50  dozen,  prepaid. 
H.  BENEDICT,  Meadowbrook,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Dark  red,  75c  per  dozen,  pink 
and  mixed  colors  not  labeled  $1  per  dozen. 
S.  S.  SHIELDS,  New  B(yiford,  Pa. 


HOWARD  17  EVERBEARING  and  others. 
PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


•  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  All  white, 
sable  and  whites.  Many  champions  in  four 
generations.  CAMPBELL,  2  Orchard  Ave., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — male  shepherd  3  years  old, 
cattle  driver,  good  on  coon  skunk  at  night. 
Must  sell  $25.  WM.  FOUST,  New  Milford.  O. 


COLLIES  ALL  AGES.  Have  advertised 
with  Homestead  over  thirty  years.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


POX  TERRIERS  OF  PURE  BREEDING. 
Puppies  at  $10  each.  BARNETT'S  KEN¬ 
NELS,  W’aynetown,  Ind. 


PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  HARES  from  three 
to  seven  months  old.  SIMMONS  V.  KARPP, 
Rabbitry,  Castorland,  N.  "Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE.  Large  bone 
type.  Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Order  now  for  spring  deliveries.  Prices 
reasonable.  FRED  SCHELDT,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars ;  collies, 
beagles.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  dairy  farm  at  Amenia, 
N.  Y.,  under  cultivation,  woodland,  fine  build¬ 
ings,  house  heated,  silo,  icehouse  filled ;  60 
fruit  trees:  2^4  miles  to  station,  milk  factory. 
Price  $4,000,  $2,500  cash.  Box  301,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


175-ACRE  DAIRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM : 
Alfalfa,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  etc. 
Plenty  of  timber,  excellent  spring  water,  high 
altitude,  view  unsurpassed ;  2  houses,  barns, 
etc.  ;  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City ;  price, 
$15,000.  Box  132,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Farm-boarding  hoiuse.  Pit 
for  a  private  residence.  42  acres,  400  fruit 
trees :  120  grape  vines,  all  kinds  berries ; 

gardens.  Modern  house  :  12  rooms  fully 

furnished.  Electric  light,  water,  steam  heat, 
bath,  billiard  table,  large  verandas,  garage. 
Bungalow  eleven  rooms,  three  furnished.  Bunga¬ 
low,  two  rooms  furnished.  Easily  accomo¬ 
date  40  boarders.  Large  barn,  house  for  200 
pigs,  rabbit  house,  ice  house,  etc.  Farming 
tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Price  $10,- 
500  ;  $6,000  cash  ;  $4,500  mortgage.  P. 

PHILIPPOFF,  Proprietor.  Leeds,  Greene  Co 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres;  good  buildings;  or¬ 
chard  neverfailing  water,  gas  fuel,  two-thirds 
improved,  one-third  good  timber,  terms  reason¬ 
able.  M.  J.  McKISSICK,  Fertig,  Venango  Co., 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Small  State  Road  farm,  fine 
location  ;  near  high  school,  church  and  stores. 
Box  302,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARM  90  ACRES,  finely  located,  nearly 
level,  on  State  Road.  Possession  at  once. 
Box  G.  E.  S.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FLORIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  EX¬ 
CHANGE.  What  have  you?  For  particulars, 
address  C.  W.  RITTENHOUSE,  R.  5,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 128  acres,  adapted  to 
grain,  fruit  and  dairy.  SEVI  H.  ELLIS,  near 
Cox’s  Corner,  Marlton,  P.  O.  Bur.  Co.,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 26  acres,  good  watc'r 
and  fruit,  4  miles  to  town.  MRS.  GEO. 
BUTLER,  R.  1,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING — Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam- 
pies  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  sampies.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W, 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — 6  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  fine 
condition ;  well  built,  long  bearings,  upright. 
$50  FRED  UNSER,  JR.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 


SERIAL  STORIES  FOR  SALE.  12  cents 
buys  complete  story.  List  sent  on  request. 
EDMUND  GUSTAFSON,  Pawling  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  tractor  12-25  H.  P.  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  D.  E.  PAGE,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  Syrup,  $1.90  in  gallon 
cans.  Special  prices  on  Bbl.  lots.  GEO.  BUSH, 
R.  2,  Box  26.  Croghau,  N.  Y. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  SYRUP  LABELS  ;  35 
cents  100;  $1.50 — 500  :$2.85 — 1,000.  GORDON 
B.  SMITH,  North  Creek  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  TICKETS.  I  print  them. 
Write  for  samples.  VENABLE,  the  printer, 
Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  in  one  gallon  cans. 
Write  for  prices.  IVAN  HARVEY,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


** I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist^' 

Not  many  words  or  much  trouble  to  write.  But  sometimes  a 
few  words  do  big  things. 

And  if  you  include  those  few  words  when  ordering  from  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  we  guarantee  to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  any  article  that 
is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised,  if  the  advertiser  fails  to  make  good. 
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White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would, 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shennandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
— postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
^onomical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
ffly  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 


Name 


'^wn . . . .  .  . . 

State . .  R.  E .  D  «.*..... 


Mark  (X)  in  gquare  indicating  size  package- 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


Choosing  and  Buying  a  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  307) 


farm.  Moreover,  there  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  time  from  ,  productive 
work  when  the  building  repair  work  is 
being  carried  on.  A  farm  which  has 
well-arranged  buildings  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  may  be  ready  for  business  at 
once.  It  is  generally  a  much  cheaper 
proposition  than  a  farm  with  poor 
buildings,  and  it  needs  no  loss  of  the 
owner’s  time  before  being  ready  for 
business. 

Select  a  Productive  Farm 

In  choosing  a  farm,  one  should  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  the  present 
state  of  fertility.  As  in  the  case  of 
farm  buildings,  it  is  generally  much 
cheaper  to  purchase  a  farm  which  is  in 
a  high  state  of  productivity  than  to 
purchase  a  worn-out  farm  and  attempt 
to  build  it  up.  Occasionally  a  run-down 
farm  rhay  be  purchased  so  cheap  that 
it  will  pay  to  improve  it,  but  generally 


farm,  or  in  hauling  farm  products  to 
the  railroad. 

A  farm  which  is  located  near  good 
neighbors  is  worth  more  than  an  iso¬ 
lated  farm.  It  is  worth  something  to 
the  farm  business  to  have  rural  free 
delivery  and  telephone  service.  Loca¬ 
tion  near  a  trolley  line  is  valuable. 
Well-built  and  well-organized  churches, 
schools,  granges,  and  other  social  insti¬ 
tutions  make  a  farm  worth  more.  If 
the  farm  is  too  far  from  high  school, 
then  children  must  be  sent  away  and 
board  with  a  strange  family  in  order 
to  complete  their  high  school  education. 

With  the  development  of  trunk  lines, 
of  State  roads,  and  the  rapid  inci’ease 
in  number  of  automobiles,  there  is  a 
considerable  market  value  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  farm  on  the  State  road.  Many 
such  farms  are  now  selling  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
other  products  to  the  passing  public. 

There  are  many  other  items  to  con¬ 


Buy  a  farm  when  the  crops  are  growing 


it. is  more  economical  to  purchase  the 
farm  which  is  in  good  condition. 

The, fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  crops  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  crop  yields  for  the  present 
year.  A  good  time  to  view  a  farm  is 
in  June  or  July,  just  before  the  hay  is 
cut.  Most  Eastern  farms  have  half  or 
more  of  their  crop  area  in  hay  each 
year.  Hay  is  one  of  the  best  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

A  soil  which  contains  considerable 
limestone  is  generally  a  much  more 
productive  soil  than  one  which  is_  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime.  The  presence  of  lime¬ 
stone  may  be  indicated  by  particles  of 
limestone  in  the  soil,  by  the  growth  of 
clover  or  alfalfa,  or  by  a  number  of 
laboratory  tests  which  can  be  made  by 
the  County  Agent*  or  by  the  nearest 
Agricultural  College  or  Experiment 
Station. 

The  character  of  the  soil  should  be 
considered  in  selecting  a  farm.  A  heavy 
clay  or  sandy  soil  is  harder  to  work 
and  is  not  well  adapted  for  potatoes 
and  does  not  produce  the  best  crops 
of  cabbage,  corn  or  vegetables.  _  A 
heavy  soil  cannot  be  worked  when  it  is 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
a  wide  range  of  crops.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  heavy  soil  ordinarily  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  fertility,  and 
is  very  retentive  of  moisture  and  of 
fertility. 

A  loamy  soil  is  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  wide  range  of  crops,  al¬ 
though  it  will  not  ordinarily  produce 
quite  as  good  hay  or  grain  as  heavier 
soils.  It  is  easier  to  work,  can  be 
worked  when  it  is  somewhat  wet,  or 
when  it  is  rather  dry.  It  is  not  as 
retentive  of  moisture  or  fertility  as  the 
heavier  soils. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  may  be 
very  dry  or  subject  to  drouth.  They 
may  be  leachy  or  subject  to  a  quick 
loss  of  soil  fertility.  They  are  easy 
to  work,  warm  up  quickly  in  the  spring, 
produce  early  crops  and  are  specially 
well  adapted  for  some  crops  such  as 
vegetables. 

The  condition  of  the  roads  must  be 
considered  under  the  factor  of  distance 
to  market.  A  farmer  who  is  six  miles 
from  market  on  a  good  macadam  road 
may  find  it  easier  to  market  its  prod¬ 
ucts  than  one  which  is  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  on  a  bad  dirt  road.  If  there  is  a 
very  bad  hill  between  the  farm  and 
market,  it  may  mean  expensive  labor 
in  hauling  feed  or  fertilizer  to  the 


sider  in  purchasing  a  farm.  A  health¬ 
ful  location  is  an  economic  factor  which 
must  be  considered.  The  tax  rate  of 
the  township  or  school  district  should 
be  considered,  especially  since  the  very 
great  rise  in  taxes  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  Farm  Water  Supply  and  Other 
Factors 

The  water  supply  is  very  important. 
In  fact,  this  may  be  an  absolute  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  value  of  a  farm.  A 
dairy  farm  which  must  depend  upon 
wells  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
over  one  that  has  running  water  in  the 
barns  from  a  spring  which  is  higher 
than  the  buildings.  A  gravity  water 
system  can  be  maintained  at  very  little 
expense.  Any  other  water  system  is 
maintained  at  considerable  annual  ex¬ 
pense  and  with  constant  risk  of  trouble. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  may  add 
considerable  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

The  value  of  the  farm  as  a  home  is 
one  of  the  most  important  items  to 
consider. 

The  probability  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  farm  should  be  given  con¬ 
siderable  weight. 

In  choosing  between  two  farms,  it  is 
well  to  work  out  for  each  the  number 
of  acres  of  crop  land,  pasture  land, 
waste  land,  and  to  put  a  separate  value 
on  these.  Often  we  find  that  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  expensive  farm,  is 
really  much  the  cheaper  farm  because 
it  has  so  much  more  crop  land  and  so 
much  more  better  improvements. 

Do  Not  Be  Too  Hasty 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
purchase  a  farm.  There  are  nearly 
200,000  farms  in  New  York  State. 
Many  of  these  are  for  sale  each  year. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the 
State  that  are  for  sale  each  year  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  have  a  real  estate  agent 
rush  one  into  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
with  the  argument  that  this  farm  may 
be  lost  if  not  snapped  up  at  _  once. 
Ordinarily,  farms  do  not  sell  imme¬ 
diately  after  coming  on  the  market. 
They  generally  move  rather  slowly. 
The  prospective  buyer  should  take 
plenty  of  time  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  wants  this  farm  before  purchasing. 
Meanwhile,  if  someone  else  purchases 
it  ahead  of  you,  remember  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  farms  for  sale 
and  you  can  probably  find  many  others 
that  will  suit  you  as  well  as  this  one. 
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HANDEE  WRENCH 


HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1.00 
Agents  wanted  in  all  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scientist 
Kills  Every  Rat  Within  a  Week’s 
Time —  Not  a  Poison. 


Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and  build¬ 
ings.  Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill  off 
all  the  rats  on  their  farm  in  less  than 
a  week’s  time.  This  is  possible  through 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  E.  R. 
Alexander,  a  Kansas  City  chemist,  who 
has  perfected  a  virus  which  kills  rats, 
mice  and  gophers  as  though  by  magic. 
This  product  is  not  a  poison — it  can  be 
eaten  by  human  beings  or  any  animal 
on  the  farm  as  safely  as  their  regular 
food,  but  means  quick,  sure  death  to 
rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is  known  as 
Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is  merely  mixed  with 
bread  or  meat  scraps  and  placed  where  rats, 
mice  or  gophers  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  rat  has  eaten  Alexander  Rat- 
Killer  he  gets  a  high  fever  and  suffers  a  ter¬ 
rible  thirst.  He  leaves  the  barns  and  nesting 
holes  and  goes  to  the  open  fields  in  search  of 
pure  air  and  running  water.  Rats  and  mice 
affected  always  die  away  from  the  barns  and 
houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat  affects 
others  and  soon  the  whole  colony  leaves  the 
buildings  and  dies.  And  though  this  virus  is 
absolutely  deadly  to  rats — chickens,  hogs,  cat¬ 
tle  or  any  farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not  be 
affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that  Alexander 
Rat-Killer  will  kill  every  rat  on  your  farm  in 
less  than  a  week’s  time  that  he  offers  to  send, 
as  an  introductory  offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube 
for  only  $1.00.  Give  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week's  time  you 
are  able  to  discover  any  rats,  mice  or  gophers 
on  your  farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
A  big  Kansas  City  bank  guarantees  that  Mr. 
Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do  as  he  says. 

Send  NO  MONEY.  .lust  write  to  B. 
Alexander,  Alexander  Laboratories,  244  Gale- 
way  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  tube 
will  be  mailed  at  once.  When  it  arrives,  pay 
the  postman  only  one  dollar  and  postage  on 
the  guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely  satisfai'- 
tory  your  money  will  be  returned  without 
question.  Write  today — a  postcard  will  <lo — 
and  stop  your  rat  losses  now.  ' 
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The  V alley  of  the  Giants-sy  b.  Kyne 


The  dictograph  for  Shirley  arrived  on  the  regular  passenger-steamer  Thursday, 
and  Bryce  called  her  up  to  ask  when  she  desired  it  sent  over. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Cardigan,”  she  greeted  him  cheerily.  “How  do  you  feel 
this  morning?  Any  the  worse  for  having  permitted  yourself  to  be  human 
last  night?” 

“Why,  I  feel  pretty  fine,  Shirley.  I  think  it  did  me  a  lot  of  good  to  crawl  out 
of  my  shell  last  night.” 

“You  feel  encouraged  to  go  on  living,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  fighting?” 

“By  all  means.” 

“Then  something  has  occurred  to  give  you  new  courage?” 

“Oh,  many  things.  Didn’t  I  give  an  ejchibition  of  my  courage  in  accepting 
Ogilvy’s  invitation  to  dinner,  knowing  you  were  going  to  be  there?” 

She  did  not  like  that.  “You  carry  your  frankness  to  extremes,  my  friend,” 
she  retorted.  “I’m  sure  I’ve  always  been  much  nicer  to  you  than  you  deserve.” 

“Nevertheless  there  wasn’t  any  reason  why  I  should  tantalize  myself  last 
night. 

“Then  why  did  you  come?”  He  had  a  suspicion  that  she  was  laughing  silently 
at  him. 

“Partly  to  please  Ogilvy,  who  has  fallen  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Moira; 
partly  to  please  Moira,  who  wanted  me  to  meet  you;  but  mostly  to  please  myself, 
because,  while  I  dreaded  it,  nevertheless  I  wanted  to  see  you  again.  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  appearances  we  dared  not  quarrel 
in  the  presence  of  Moira  and  my  friend  Ogilvy.  At  any  rate,  I  have  seldom  had 
more  enjoyment  when  partaking  of  a  meal  with  an  enemy.” 


“Please  do  not  say ,  that,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “I  am  your  opponent,  but  not 
your  enemy.” 

“That’s  nice  of  you.  By  the  way, 
Shirley,  you  may  inform  your  uncle  at 
breakfast  Friday  morning  about  my 
connection  with  the  N.  C.  0.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  you 
if  you  made  it  a  point  to  do  so.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  both  Ogilvy  and  myself  have 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  your  uncle 
has  a  detective  or  two  on  our  trails. 
There  was  a  strange  man  around  him 
all  day  yesterday,  and  I  noticed  a  fel¬ 
low  following  my  car  last  night.  I 
communicated  my  suspicions  to  Ogilvy, 
and  this  morning  he  spent  two  hours 
trying  to  shake  the  same  man  off  his 
trail — and  couldn’t.  So  I  judge  your 
uncle  will  learn  to-day  that  you  dined 
with  us  last  night.” 

“Oh,  dear!  That’s  terrible.” 

“Ashamed  of  having  been  seen  in  my 
company,  eh?” 

“Please  don’t.  Are  you  quite  seri¬ 
ous?” 

“Quite.” 

“Uncle  Seth  will  think  it  so — so 
strange.” 

“He’ll  probably  tell  you  about  it. 
Better  beat  him  to  the  issue  by  ’fessing 
up,  Shirley.  Doubtless  his  suspicions 
are  already  aroused,  and  if  you  inform 
him  that  I  am  the  real  builder  of  the 
N.  C.  0.,  he’ll  think  you’ve  been  doing 
a  little  private  gum-shoe  work  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber 
Company.” 

“Which  is  exactly  what  I  have  been 
doing,”  she  reminded  him. 

“I  know.  But  then.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  you,  Shirley — that  is,  any  more. 
And  after  Friday  morning  I’ll  not  be 
afraid  of  your  uncle.” 

“Oh,  dear!  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a 
conspirator.” 

“I  believe  you  are  one.  Your  dicto¬ 
graph  has  arrived.  Shall  I  send  George 
Sea  Otter  over  with  it?  And  have  you 
somebody  to  install  it?” 

“Oh,  bother !  Does  it  have  to  be  in¬ 
stalled?” 

“It  does.  You  hide  the  contraption 
in  the  room  where  the  conspirators 
conspire;  then  you  run  wires  from  it 
into  another  room  where  the  detectives 
listen  in  on  the  receivers.” 

“Could  George  Sea  Otter  install  it?” 

“I  think  he  could.” 

“Will  he  tell  anybody?” 

“Not  if  you  ask  him  not  to.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Please  send  him 
over.  Thank  you  so  much,  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan.  You’re  an  awful  good  old  sort, 
after  all.  Really,  it  hurts  me  to  have 
to  oppose  you.” 

“Let  us  not  argue  the  question,  Shir¬ 
ley.  Good-bye.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  telephoning 
George  Sea  Otter,  when  Buck  Ogilvy 
strolled  into  the  office  and  tossed  a  docu¬ 
ment  on  his  desk.  “There’s  your  little 
old  tempoi’ary  franchise,  old  thing,”  he 
announced;  and  with  many  a  hearty 
laugh  he  related  to  Bryce  the  ingenious 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  it. 
“And  now  if  you  will  phone  your  log- 
gingeamp  and  instruct  ,  the  woods-bo.ss 
to  lay  off  about  fifty  men  to  rest  for 
the  day,  pending  a  hard  night’s  work, 
and  arrange  to  send  them  down  on  the 


last  log-train  to-day,  I’ll  drop  around 
after  dinner  and  we’ll  fiy  to  that  jump¬ 
crossing.  Here’s  a  list  of  the  tools  we’ll 
need.” 

“I’ll  telephone  Colonel  Pennington’s 
manager  and  ask  him  to  kick  a  switch- 
engine  in  on  the  Laurel  Creek  spur  and 
snake  those  flat-cars  with  my  rails 
aboard  out  to  the  junction  with  the 
main  line,”  Bryce  replied.  And  he 
called  up — only  to  be  informed  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Pennington  himself  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  send  the  switch-engine 
in  until  the  following  afternoon.  The 
Colonel  was  sorry,  but  the  switch-en¬ 
gine  was  in  the  shop  having  the  brick 
in  her  fire-box  renewed,  while  the  mogul 
that  hauled  the  log  trains  would  not 
have  time  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

“Why  not  switch  back  with  the  mogul 
after  the  log-train  has  been  hauled  out 
on  the  main  line?”  Bryce  demanded. 

Pennington,  however,  was  not 
trapped.  “My  dear  fellow,”  he  replied 
patronizingly,  “quite  impossible,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  That  old  trestle  across  the 
creek.  While  I’d  send  the  light  switch- 
engine  over  it  and  have  no  fears - ” 

“I  happen  to  know.  Colonel,  that  the 
big  mogul  kicked  those  fiats  in  to  load 
the  rails!” 

“And  what  happened?  Why,  that  old 
trestle  squeaked  and  shook  and  gave 
every  evidence  of  being  about  to  buckle 
in  the  center.  My  engineer  threatened 
to  quit  if  I  sent  him  in  again.” 

“Very  well.  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
wait  for  the  switch-engine,”  Bryce  re¬ 
plied  resignedly,  and  hung  up.  He 
turned  a  troubled  face  to  Ogilvy. 
“Checkmated!”  he  announced.  “The 
Colonel  is  lying.  Buck,  and  I’ve  caught 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mogul 
didn’t  kick  those  flats  in  at  all.  The 
switch-engine  did — and  I  know  it.  Now 
I’m  going  to  send  a  man  over  to  snoop 
around  Pennington’s  roundhouse  and 
verify  his  report  about  the  switch-en¬ 
gine.” 

Half  an  hour  later  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  information  that 
not  only  was  the  switch  engine*  not  in 
the  shop  but  ner  fire-box  had  been  over¬ 
hauled  the  week  before  and  was  re¬ 
ported  in  excellent  condition. 

“That  settles  it,”  Buck  Ogilvy 
mourned.  “He  had  gum-shoe  men  on  my 
trail,  after  all;  they  have  reported,  and 
the  Colonel  is  as  suspicious  as  a  rhino.” 

“Exactly,  Buck.  He  is  delaying  the 
game  until  he  can  learn  something  defi¬ 
nite.”  He  drummed  idly  on  his  desk  for 
several  minutes.  Then: 

“Buck,  can  you  run  a  locomotive?” 
“With  one  hand,  old  man.” 

“Fine  business!  Well,  I  guess  we’ll 
put  in  that  crossing  to-morrow  night. 
The  switch-engine  will  be  in  the  round¬ 
house  at  Pennington’s  mill  to-morrow 
night  so  we  can’t  steal  that;  but  we 
can  steal  the  mogul.  I’ll  just  send  word 
up  to  my  woods-boss  not  to  have  his 
train  loaded  when  the  mogul  comes  up 
late  to-morrow  afternoon  to  haul  it 
down.  He  will  explain  to  the  engineer 
and  fireman  that  our  big  bull  donkey 
went  out  and  we  couldn’t  get  our  logs 
down  in  time  to  get  them  loaded.  Of 
course,  the  engine-crew  won’t  bother  to 
run  down  to  Sequoia  for  the  night — that 
is,  they  won’t  run  the  mogul  down. 
They’ll  just  leave  her  at  our  log-land¬ 


ing  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  our 
camp.  However,  if  they  should  want 
to  return  to  Sequoia,  they’ll  borrow  my 
track-walker’s  velocipede.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  they  will  put 
up  at  your  camp  all  night,  Bryce?” 

“My  men  will  make  them  comfortable, 
and  it  means  they  can  lie  abed  until 
seven  o’clock  instead  of  having  to  roll 
out  at  five  o’clock.  If  they  do  not  stay 
at  our  logging-camp,  the  mogul  will 
stay  there,  provided  my  woods-foreman 
lends  them  my  velocipede.  The  fireman 
would  prefer  that  to  firing  that  big 
mogul  all  the  way  back  to  Sequoia.” 

“Yes,”  Buck  agreed,  “I  think  he 
would.” 

“There  is  a  slight  grade  at  our  log¬ 
landing.  I  know  that,  because  the  air 
leaked  out  of  the  brakes  on  a  log-train 
a  short  time  ago,  and  the  train  ran 
away.  Now,  the  engine-crew  will  set 
the  airbrakes  on  the  mogul  and  leave 
her  with  steam  up  all  night;  they’ll 
not  blow  her  down,  for  that  would  mean 
work  firing  her  in  the  morning.  Our 
task.  Buck,  will  be  to  throw  olf  the 
airbrakes  and  let  her  -glide  silently  out 
of  our  log-landing.  About  a  mile  down 
the  road  we’H  stop,  get  up  steam,  run 
down  to  the  junction  with  the  main  line, 
back  in  on  the  Laurel  Creek  spur,  couple 
on  to  those  flat-cars  and  breeze  merrily 
down  to  Sequoia  with  them.  Our  men 
will  be  congregated  in  our  dry-yard 
just  off  Water  Street  near  B,  waiting 
for  us  to  arrive  with  the  rails — and 
bingo — ^we  go  to  it.  After  we  drop  the 
flats,  we’ll  run  the  engine  back  to  the 
woods,  leave  it  where  we  found  it,  re¬ 
turn  a-flying  on  the  velocipede,  if  it’s 
there,  or  in  my  automobile,  if  it  isn’t 
there.  You  can  get  back  in  ample  time 
to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the 
crossing!” 

“Spoken  like  a  man!”  quoth  Buck 
Ogilvy.  “You’re  the  one  man  in  this 
world  for  whom  I’d  steal  a  locomotive. 
’At-a  boy!” 

Had  they  known  of  Pennington’s 
plans  to  entertain  Mayor  Poundstone 
on  Thursday  night,  it  is  probable  they 
would  not  have  cheered  until  those 
flat-cars  were  out  of  the  woods. 

CHATER  XXV 

AYOR  Poundstone  and  his  wife  ar¬ 
rived  at  Redwood  Boulevard  at 
six  forty-five  Thursday  evening.  It  was 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  relief  that 
His  Honor  lifted  the  lady  from  their 
modest  little  “flivver,”  for  once  inside 
the  Pennington  house,  he  felt,  he  would 
be  free  from  a  persecution  inaugurated 
by  his  wife  about  three  months  previ¬ 
ously.  Mrs.  Poundstone  wanted  a  new 
automobile.  * 

“I  feel  like  a  perfect  fool,  calling  in 
this  filthy  little  rattletrap,”  Mrs. 
Poundstone  protested  as  they  passed  up 
the  cement  walk. 

Mayor  Poundstone  paused.  He  had 
reached  the  breaking-point. 

“In  pity’s  name,”  he  growled,  “talk 
about  something  else.  Give  me  one 
night  of  peace.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  Mrs.  P.  retorted 
with  asperity.  She  pointed  to  Shirley 
Sumner’s  car  parked  under  the  porte- 
cochere.  “If  I  had  a  sedan  like  that,  I 
could  die  happy.  It  only  cost  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.” 

“I  paid  six  hundred  and  fifty  for  the 
rattletrap,  and  I  couldn’t  afford  that,” 
he  almost  whimpered.  “You  were 
happy  with  it  until  I  was  elected 
mayor.” 

“You  forget  our  social  position,  my 
dear,”  she  purred  sweetly. 

“Hang  your  social  position,”  he 
gritted  savagely.  “Social  position  in  a 
sawmill  town!  Rats!” 


“Sh — sh!  Control  yourself,  Henry!” 
She  lifted  the  huge  knocker. 

“You’ll  drive  me  crazy  yet,”  Pound¬ 
stone  gurgled,  and  subsided. 

The  Pennington  butler  opened  the 
door  and  swept  them  with  a  faintly 
disapproving  glance. 

The  Poundstones  entered.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  living  room  the  butler  an¬ 
nounced  sonorously :  “Mayor  Pound¬ 
stone  and  Mrs.  Poundstone.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,”  Colonel  Penning¬ 
ton  boomed  with  his  best  air  of  hearty 
expansiveness.  “Well,  well,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  leading  Mrs.  Poundstone  to  a 
divan  in  front  of  the  fire,  “this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  delightful.  My  niece  will  be 
down  in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb’s  tail.” 

Shirley  entered  the  room;  and  the 
Colonel,  leaving  her  to  entertain  the 
guests,  went  to  a  small  sideboard  in 
one  corner  and  brought  forth  the  “ma¬ 
terials,”  as  he  jocularly  termed  them. 

“To  your  beautiful  eyes,  Mrs.  Pound¬ 
stone,”  was  Pennington’s  debonair  toast 
as  he  fixed  Mrs.  P.’s  green  orbs  with 
his  own. 

“Dee-licious,”  murmured  Mrs.  Pound¬ 
stone.  “Perfectly  dee-licious.  And  not 
a  bit  strong!” 

“Have  another,”  her  hospitable  host 
suggested,  and  he  poured  it,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  frightened  wink  which 
the  mayor  telegraphed  his  wife. 

They  “smoked  up,”  and  Poundstone 
prayed  that  Mrs.  P.  would  not  discuss 
automobiles. 

ALAS!  The  two  cocktails  which  Mrs. 

.Poundstone  had  assimilated  con¬ 
tained  just  sufficient  “kick”  to  loosen 
the  lady’s  tongue. 

“I  was  telling  Henry  as  we  came  up 
the  walk  how  greatly  I  envied  you  that 
beautiful  sedan.  Miss  Sumner,”  she 
gushed. 

Poundstone  made  one  futile  attempt 
to  head  her  off.  “And  I  was  telling 
Mrs.  Poundstone,”  he  struck  in  with  a 
pathetic  attempt  to  appear  humorous, 
“that  a  little  jitney  was  our  gait,  and 
that  she  might  as  well  abandon  her 
yearning  for  a  closed  car.” 

“Never,  my  dear.”  She  shook  a  coy 
finger  at  him.  “You  dear  old  tightie,” 
she  cooed,  “you  don’t  realize  what  a 
closed  car  means  to  a  woman.” 

“Heard  the  McKinnon  people  had  a 
man  killed  up  in  their  woods  yesterday. 
Colonel,”  Poundstone  remarked,  hoping 
against  hope  to  divert  the  conversation. 

“Yes.  The  fellow’s  own  fault,”  Pen¬ 
nington  replied.  “He  was  warned  that 
the  logging-cable  was  weak  at  that  old 
splice  and  liable  to  pull  out  of  the 
becket — and  sure  enough  it  did.” 

“I  hold  to  the  opinion,”  Mrs.  Pound¬ 
stone  interrupted,  “that  if  one  wishes 
for  a  thing  hard  enough,  one  is  bound 
to  get  it.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Poundstone  im- 
pressivelyj  “if  you  would  only  confine 
yourself  to  wishing,  I  assure  you  your 
chances  for  success  would  be  infinitely 
brighter.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  rebuke. 
Shirley  and  her  uncle  saw  the  Mayor’s 
lady  flush  slightly;  they  caught  the 
glint  of  murder  in  His  Honor’s  eye;  and 
with  the  nicest  tact  in  the  world,  Shirley 
adroitly  changed  the  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Poundstone  subsided. 

About  nine  o’clock,  Shirley,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  glance  from  her  relative, 
convoyed  Mrs.  Poundstone  upstairs, 
leaving  her  uncle  alone  with  his  prey. 
Instantly  Pennington  got  down  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Well,”  he  queried,  apropos  of  noth¬ 
ing,  “what  do  you  hear  with  reference 
to  the  Northem-Califomia-Oregon  Rail¬ 
road  ?” 

{Continued  on  page  323) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

■DRYCE  cardigan  and  Buck  Ogilvy  are  determined  that  that  jump¬ 
crossing  shall  go  in.  Colonel  Seth  is  equally  determined  that  it  shall 
not.  A  battle  royal  is  in  progress,  Bryce  and  Buck  having  outwitted  Ahe 
Colonel  by  obtaining  a  franchise,  the  Colonel  being  the  stronger,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  finances  and  because  he  is  utterly  unscrupulous.  ,  ' 
Shirley  fights  fairly,  and  is  just  beginning  to  suspect  her  rincle’s 
methods  in  protecting  their  joint  interest.  She  has  managed  tb  main¬ 
tain  her  friendship  with  Bryce  and  also  with  Moria  MacTav'ish,  his 
office  aide,  with  whom  redheaded  Buck  has  fallen  deliriously,  in  love. 
Through  Bryce,  Shirley  obtains  a  dictograph  to  overhear  the  secret  con¬ 
versation  of  her  uncle  and  Mayor  Poundstone. 
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Raise  Your  Chicks 
in  Prairie  State  Brooders 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready 
before  the  chicks  arrive  — ■  avoid  the  risk  of 
heavy  loss.  Whether  you  grow  25  chicks  or 
25  000  there  are  pr^actical,  dependable,  efficient 
Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly  meet 
vour  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers  and  coal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor 

_ tested  and  proved  —  preferred  by  successful 

poultry  growers.  .  . 

■'Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices  : 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
46  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pn. 


EIVM 


VACUUM  TUBE%' 
RA.DIO  SET 


The  Set  Yo»  Alw»y»  Wanted— GIVEN 

A  real  RADIO  SET  —  listen  in  on  Con¬ 
certs,  Lectures,  Singing,  etc.  Can  re¬ 
ceive  messages  76  to  100  miles  and  more. 
T?  T  1  QH  your  name  and  address 
lA  C'’  O  n  and  we  will  tell  you  HOW 
you  get  a  VACUUM  TUBE  RADIO  SET 
without  any  cost  to 
you. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  radio  plan. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 

131  Duane  Street, 
Dept  434  New  York  Ciy 


Quality  Silos 

/IRE  SUPERIOR. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  /Ibout  Them 

Live  /l^ents  Wanted 

Quality  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  Weit  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

$900  Secures  50-Acre  Farm 

Furnished  House;  6  Cattle;  Horses,  flock  poultry,  hog,  full 
implements,  tools;  everything  complete  to  sewing  machine 
for  the  wife;  excellent  farming  section,  many  advantages; 
good  market.s;  30  acres  level  loam  tillages,  spring-watered 
pasture,  woodland;  100  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
grape.s,  etc.;  150  sugar  maples;  comfortable  7-room  house, 
10-cow  basement  barn,  poultry  house,  granary,  etc.  Owner 
unable  to  operate  with  other  large  farm ;  $3,000  takes  all 
if  vou  don’t  delay.  Details,  page  53,  Illustrated  Catalog 
—Bargains  many  states.  Copy  free.  Address  me  person¬ 
ally.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Pres.,  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
150  R  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Send  for 
Cataloj 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Cataloe  illustrated  in  colors  fre«> 

Electric  'Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


DATENTS-TRADE  marks 

JL  PROCURED' Jl  REGISTERED' 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information, 
form  for  disolosimriffea,  free  on  request.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN* 
94  OWEN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON*  D.  C. 

BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT-  prepaid.  $1.50.  Agents 

wanted.  HAVANA  SMOKEHOUSE,  Homklasd.  Ga. 


Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  through  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  both  near  and  far. 


Among  the  Farmers 

Northern  New  York  and  County  Notes 
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star  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 
L.  Simon 

Nicol  Nook  Gardens 
S.  M.  Gibson 
J.  B.  Colt 
S.  G.  Bealer 
H.  B.  Shenk 
F.  G.  Mangus 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

W.  A.  lauver 
Geo.  M.  Rittenhouse 


OUT  of  370  girls  enrolled  in  junior 
extension  work  in  Jefferson  County, 
315,  attended  Home  Makers’  Day  at 
Watertown  last  week.  This  was  de¬ 
clared  by  State  leaders  to  be  the  first 
gathering  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  State. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  is  working  hard  to  start  the  “ac¬ 
credited  herd”  work  on  a  county-wide 
basis  in  the  near  future.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
are  personally  behind  the  movement. 

The  Gouverneur  Limestone  Co.  has 
just  completed  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  for  grinding  limestone  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Many  parts  of 
these  counties  can  greatly  increase 
their  production  per  man  on  the  farms 
by  using  more  lime. 

Winter  Long  and  Severe 

Winter  has  been  keeping  up,  and  a 
blizzard  twice  in  one  week  recently 
filled  the  roads  as  full  as  they  have 
been  at  any  time  this  winter,  even  the 
railroad  having  to  operate  plows  to 
keep  traffic  moving.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  during  the  last 
winter,  whole  families  being  ill  at  one 
time  with  grippe.  With  the  growing 
scarcity  of  country  doctors  and  the 
hard  traveling,  it  has  been  a  serious 
situation  ifi  many  sections,  cases  being 
reported  of  one  farmer  on  a  road  tak¬ 
ing  medicine  from  the  doctor  to  the 
different  families  along  the  way,  as 
the  doctor  could  not  get  nearly  around. 

Maple  men  are  getting  ready  for  the 
tapping  which  experienced  weather 
men  say  should  come  in  two  weeks,  or 
about  the  25th.  Indications  now  are 
for  a  good  flow.  There  is  a  division 
in  the  feelings  of  the  men  regarding 
the  Maple  Products  Association.  Some 
are  not  going  to  stick  by,  while  others 
are  planning  to  carry  on  to  the  last  and 
put  the  association  on  its  feet. 

With  a  third  of  the  milk  poolers  in 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  counties  withdrawn,  speculation 
is  rife  as  to  what  developments  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  bring  forth.  The  greater 
share  of  the  withdrawals  have  come 
from  cheese  territory.  The  directors 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  small  num¬ 
bers  of  Class  I  men  who  pulled  out. 

Plans  to  carry  out  a  country  theater 
at  the  county  fair  in  September  were 
discussed  by  the  Jefferson  County  Po¬ 
mona  last  week.  A  committee  from  the 
Grange  and  Home  Bureau  will  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  in  cooperation  with 
the  fair  association  officials.  Local 
granges  will  put  on  exhibits  at  the  fair 
this  year  for  the  second  time. — W.  1.  R. 

Lewis  County  Notes 

The  farmers  in  this  section  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  hauling  home  mill 
feeds,  to  tide  them  over  the  spell  of  bad 
roads  that  occurs  every  spring,  when 
the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground, 
while  others  who  have  sugar  bushes  to 
tap  are  getting  their  utensils  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  get  the  first 
run  of  sap,  which  is  apt  to  come  no^v 
most  any  time  in  this  latitude.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  successful  season  for 
the  sugar-makers  this  year.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  frost  in  the  ground, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  rather  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  certainty  as  to  what  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be,  as  the  weather  we  have 
after  the  season  starts  usually  governs 
the  amount  of  sap  obtained. 

Over  1,000  farmers  here  in  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  counties  cancelled  their 
contracts  with  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  closed  on  March  1.  This 
will,  of  course,  weaken  their  strength 
somewhat  here  in  the  North  Country, 
but  I  understand  the  new  contracts 
made  during  the  past  year  almost  equal 
the  withdrawals,  so  they  are  not  losing 
so  much  ground  after  all. 

They  don’t  appear  to  be  having  as 
many  farmer  meetings  hereabouts  as 
in  other  years  and  don’t  know  why,  un¬ 
less  the  dairymen  feel  so  sure  of  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  not  necessary..  The 
price  of  milk  delivered  at  the  Sheffield 
Farms  plant  located  here  is  $2.43  per 
hundred  for  March,  which  is  the  flat 
rate  with  the  usual  differentials  for 
butterfat,  which  seems  to  be  a.  fair 
price  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Hired  help  is  now  being  engaged  for 


the  coming  season,  and  farmers  are 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  securing 
enough  men  to  meet  their  needs,  as  the 
industries  are  all  booming  and  offering 
higher  wagers  than  farmers  can  afford 
to  pay. — Charles  L.  Stiles. 

Washington  Co. — The  farmers  who 
have  the  help  are  cutting  and  market¬ 
ing  the  wood,  prices  about  $8  a  cord. 
No  produce  going  to  market.  Very 
few  potatoes  in  farmers’  hands.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  farmers  getting  help  this 
coming  season  are  very  poor.  Those 
willing  to  work  on  the  farm  are  ask¬ 
ing  $50  a  month  with  board,  room  and 
washing.  Many  auctions  are  being 
held.  Several  farms  will  remain  idle 
this  coming  season. — H.  C.  C. 

The  snow  has  been  so  deep  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  do  much. 
Ice  houses  are  well  filled,  but  quality 
is  poor.  Saw  mills  are  not  running 
much,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  sawdust  to  cover  the  ice.  Sev¬ 
eral  farms  have  been  sold  for  good 
prices.  More  would  like  to  sell,  but 
buyers  are  few.  Farm  help  is  al¬ 
most  opt  of  reach.  Hay,  $14  to  16; 
rye  straw,  $20  to  $21;  rye,  75c  a  bush¬ 
el;  oats,  70c;  hay  at  auction,  $8  to  $12 
in  the  barn.  Horses  are  selling  slowly. 
Cows  from  $40  to  $90  at  auction.  Very 
little  demand  for  young  cattle. — F .  P.  P. 


COUNTY  NOTES 

Schenectady  Co.—  The  unusual  amount 
of  snow  this  winter  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  farmers  to  market  much 
of  their  produce.  Milk  and  mail  car¬ 
riers  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Many  farmers  are  complaining  about 
low  water  in  cisterns  on  account  of 
so  little  thawing.  There  is  but  little 
frost  in  the  ground.  Eggs  are  bring¬ 
ing  about  40c,  butter  is  rather  scarce 
bringing  50c  at  the  stores.  Not  much 
sales  for  cows,  especially  old  ones. 
Very  few  auction  sales  this  winter. 
— S.  W.  C. 

Cortland  Co. — During  the  first  week 
of  March  the  weather  was  considerably 
milder  than  February’s  weather.  How¬ 
ever,  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get 
out  a  great  deal,  due  to  the  extremely 
bad  roads.  The  following  prices  pre¬ 
vail:  potatoes,  50c  a  bushel;  eggs,  38c; 
poultry,  25c ;  good  maple  wood  sells  fast 
at  $5  a  cord.  Farmers  have  completed 
their  ice  harvest — the  quality  was  good. 
— G.  A.  B. 

Ontario  Co. — February  was  an  old- 
fashioned  winter  month.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  below  zero  many 
times,  even  to-day  some  roads  are  filled 
with  snow.  The  farmers  are  not  very 
enthusiastic.  The  prices  of  farm  produce 
are  low,  taxes  are  higher  than  ever 
and  hired  help  is  a  serious  problem. 
Many  auctions  are  being  held  and 
property  is  selling  low.  Hay,  $16; 
potatoes,  45c;  corn,  45c;  butter,  40c; 
eggs,  38c;  red  marrow,  kidney  and 
pea  beans,  $7  per  cwt. ;  wheat,  $1.25; 
barley,  60c;  buckwheat,  $1.50  a  hun¬ 
dred. — E.  P.  Brizzee. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  322) 

“Oh,  the  usual  amount  of  wind. 
Colonel.  Nobody  knows  what  to  make 
of  that  outfit.” 

Pennington  studied  the  end  of  his 
cigar  a  moment.  “Well,  I  don’t  know 
what  to  think  of  that  project  either," 
he  admitted  presently.  “I’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  they  will  apply  for 
a  franchise  to  enter  the  city,  but  they 
seem  to  be  taking  their  time.” 

“They  certainly  are  a  deliberate 
crowd,”  the  Mayor  murmured. 

“Have  they  made  any  move  to  get 
a  franchise?”  Pennington  asked  blunt¬ 
ly.  “If  they  have,  you  would  be  the 
first  man  to  hear  about  it.  I  don’t 
mean  to  be  impertinent,”  he  added  with 
a  gracious  smile,  “but  the  fact  is  I 
noticed  that  windbag  Ogilvy  entering 
your  office  the  other  afternoon,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  wondering  whether  his 
visit  was  social  or  official.” 

“Social— so  far  as  I  could  observe,” 
Poundstone  replied  truthfully,  wonder¬ 
ing  just  how  much  Pennington  knew. 

{Continued  next  week) 


JIVorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


"R«o”  Ouster  Metal^^Iee,  V-Crimp,  Corra- 
erated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed&re  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
proSta  Ask  for  Book 
No.  162  ' 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

412-462  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

and  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on  linen  lined 
board  trespass  notices  that  comply 
in  all  respects  to  the  new  law  of 
New  York  State.  We  unreservedly 
advise  land  owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
these  notices  and  will  send  one 
dozen  to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  Larger  quantities  at  same 
rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  Si.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Here’s  good 
news  for  farmers — the 
famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 
be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  mces 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Rooflng  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  «,  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factariae  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
.  ADRIAN,  MICH.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Townsend’s  Wire  Stretcher 

For  stretching  plain, 
twisted  and  barbed  wire 
and  an  ex- 
I  ceptional 
tool  for 
stretching 
woven 
wire. 

The  only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher 
made.  Grips  like  a  vise — won’t  slip— and  loosens 
itself  immediately  when  released.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  also  nail  it  to  the  post 
without  assistance.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30  years  by 
F.  J.  Townsend,  Painted  Post,  New  York 


Green  Mountain 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2581  Uot.Av.8.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 

PATATHKil  Bliss,  Colibler,  Green  Mt.,  six  Weeks, Queen, KiiiK, 
IUIAIUliiJ  Rose,  Russet;  Olliers.  W.  FORI),  Fisliers,  X.Y. 


Catalog 
Free 
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GvDca.thouM 
p  eldvertisir^ 

ONE  criticism  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Journalism  course  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  was  that 
we  ran  too  many  small  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  the  opinion  of  these 
young  men  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  study  to  advertising 
methods,  small  advertisements 
don’t  receive  as  much  attention 
as  large  ones  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  And  they  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  small  advertisements 
clutter  up  the  paper  and  make 
it  hard  reading. 

We  would  like  to  know  what 
our  readers  think  about  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Do  small  advertisements 
have  as  much  influence  with  you 
as  large  ones?  Or  a  better  way 
to  judge  would  be:  does  a  large 
advertisement  have  four  times 
as  much  influence  as  one  only 
one-quarter  as  lai’ge?  And  in 
your  opinion  do  a  lot  of  small 
advertisements  make  the  paper 
hard  to  read,  or  do  you  enjoy 
them?  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  about  it.  Then  we  can  make 
this  paper  reflect  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  its  readers. 

Also  our  advertisers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  what  size  ad- 
vei’tisements  you  like  and  notice 
the  most.  Each  advertiser  has 
his  own  idea  as  to  the  best  size 
to  run.  Some  believe  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  advertisement,  run  every 
week,  does  more  good  than  one 
four  times  as  large  run  once  a 
month.  Other  advertisers  believe 
in  large  advertisements  and 
never  run  small  ones. 

There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Of  course,  a  big  ad  is  easier 
to  see  and  read,  though  it  costs 
more.  But  here  is  what  one  man 
writes  about' a  small  ad,  a  very 
small  one — only  one-half  inch: 

“Dear  Sii’s: — I  had  fine  results 
from  the  free  ad  which  you  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Agri;uitui'ist. 

“When  I  have  more  stock  for 
sale  I  will  remember  what  the 
free  ad  did  for  me.’’ 

And  here’s  another  letter  from 
a  firm  that’s  been  running  a  very 
small  advertisement.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  got  good  results: 

“Please  discontinue  niy  ad  in 
your  paper  until  fiii’ther  notice 
as  I  am  getting  too  many  orders.” 

So  you  see,  the  little  advertise¬ 
ments  certainly  pay  sometimes. 
Now,  what^  do  you  think  about 
them?  Read  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  issue  carefully, 
compare  them,  and  then  let  us 
know  which  in  your  opinion  are 
the  best — the  big  ones  or  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones? 

^ 

Advertising  has  been  called 
“Eye-Sight  Salesmanship.”  That 
expresses  the  whole  idea  in  a  nut 
shell.  For  advertising  sells 
products  to  peoples’  eyes  in¬ 
stead  of  to  their  ears  the  way 
a  salesman  does. 

*  *  *  *  *  :|: 

One  hundred  years  ago,  if  a 
farmer  in  Syracuse  had  wanted 
to  sell  his  products  in  New  Yoi’k 
City  he  would  have  to  take  them 
there  himself.  Which  would 
have  been  a  lot  of  trouble.  Now 
all  he  has  to  do  is  put  a  little 
advertisement  in  a  paper  and 
wait  for  the  New  York  man  to 
come  and  get  his  products.  That’s 
the  power  of  advertising. 

And  the  more  we  think  about 
it,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  it  pays  to  give  a  thought  to 
advertising. 

Jldvertising  o^anager 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Serve  Eggs 

A  Variety  of  Recipes  for  Biddy's  Contribution  to  the  Spring  Table 


Eggs  are  dropping  lower  every  day. 

The  farmer’s  wife  whose  hens  are 
working  overtime  would  do  well  to 
divert  some  of  the  supply  to  her  own 
table.  Eggs  are  extremely  nourishing, 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
prepared  are  legion.  No  need  to  say 
that  anyone  “gets  tired”  of  them  if 
these  recipes  are  applied: 

English  Egg  Pie 

Cut  into  slices  6  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  in  a  small 
stewpan,  stir  in  a  tablespoon  of  flour, 
then  pour  in  half  pint  milk  and  let 
boil  for  6  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Fill  a  buttered  baking  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  sliced  eggs,  white 
sauce,  and  bread  crumbs  covering 
the  top  with  the  sauce,  bread  crumbs 
and  bits  of  butter.  Bake  15  minutes. 

Poached  Eggs,  Spanish  Style 
Break  eggs  and  drop  carefully  into  a 
shallow  pan  half  filled  with  briskly 
boiling  water,  to  which  salt  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  have  been  added. 
Cook  slowly  until  eggs  are  set;  remove 
each  with  a  skimmer  and  arrange  on 
a  bed  of  rice  seasoned  with  butter.  Pour 
around  the  base  a  hot  tomato  sauce 
made  as  follows: 

Cut  up  3  slices  bacon  in  saucepan, 
add  small  onion,  chopped  fine,  and 
brown  slightly.  Then  add  2  tablespoons 
flour,  and  a  cup  and  a  half  toma¬ 
toes.  Stir  until  thick.  Season  with  half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  a  few  gratings  of 
nutmeg,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  green  peppers. 

Eggs,  Club  Style 

Break  an  egg  into  each  tin  of  a  well- 
greased  muffin  pan;  cover  the  top  of 
each  egg  with  a  thin  shaving  of  onion, 
grated  cheese,  butter,  paprika,  salt  and 
pepper.  Bake  in  oven  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Cheese  Souffle 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter,  add  3 
tablespoons  flour,  and  when  well  mixed 
pour  in  slowly  half  cup  of  milk.  Add 
half  tablespoon  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
cayenne  pepper,  and  cup  of  grated 
cheese.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
beaten  yolks  of  3  eggs.  Allow  mixture 
to  cool,  then  mix  in  2  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  well-beaten  whites  of  3 
eggs;  bake  in  buttered  dish  about  25 
minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  imme¬ 
diately. 

Puffy  Omelet 

To  the  yolks'  of  4  eggs  add  a  half 
teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  1  tablespoon  corn  starch,  and 
a  half  cup  of  milk.  Beat  4  egg  whites 
until  very  light  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  yolks.  Pour  into  well-greased, 
very  hot  frying  pan  and  cook  slowly 
until  puffed  up.  Place  in  the  oven  for 
a  minute  or  two,  then  fold  and  serve 
immediately.  Jelly  or  preserved  fruit 
may  be  folded  in  and  the  top  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Spinach 
Arrange  poached  eggs  on  a  mound  of 
spinach  which  has  been  put  through  a 
sieve.  Cover  base  with  white  sauce, 
as  for  the  English  Egg  Pie.  Garnish 
with  triangles  of  toasted  bread. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Dried  Beef 

Cover  with  cold  water  about  one^- 
fourth  pound  dried  beef  which  has  been 
shredded  into  small  pieces  and  heat, 
but  do  not  boil.  Melt  a  tablespoon  of 
butter  in  frying  pan;  mix  drained  beef 
with  3  eggs  beaten  with  3  tablespoons 
milk,  and  pour  into  hot  frying  pan. 
Cook  over  slow  fire  and  as  eggs  begin 
to  thicken  stir  until  cooked. 

A  Hen’s  Nest 

This  is  a  favorite  with  all  who  try  it. 
Six  hard-boiled  eggs,  1  cup  cold  chicken, 
ham  pr  any  meat;  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley;  half  teaspoon  salt;  dash  of 
•pepper.  Separate  the  white  and  yolks — 
cut  the  whites  into  long  strips,  and  set 
aside  to  warm  in  a  slow  oven,  first 
dotting  with  butter.  Mix  thp  other 
ingredients,  and  make  in  small  egg 
shapes.  Heap  in  dish  _  and  ^arrange 
whites  around  them  in  imitation  of  a 
nest,  and  jmur  over  all  the  following 
sauce;  3  tablespoons  butter,  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  1  cup  milk;  %  teaspoon 


salt.  Melt  butter  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  blend  in  flour,  and  when  smooth 
add  the  milk,  cooking  until  thick. 

« 

Omelet 

Beat  4  eggs  with  4  tablespoons  milk 
or 'cream,  add  half  teaspoon  salt,  pep¬ 
per  to  taste.  Melt  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  pour  in  mix¬ 
ture  and  cook  slowly  until  set;  lift  the 
edges  of  omelet  to  allow  the  uncooked 
part  to  run  underneath.  When  brown 
on  the  bottom  fold  in  the  ends  so  as  to 
give  the  form  of  an  oval  cushion. 

This  plain  omelet  can  be  varied  in 
infinite  ways  by  the  addition  of  other 
ingredients  just  before  it  is  folded.  For 
instance,  the  center  may  be  filled  with 
green  peas,  and  a  white  sauce  poured 
over  the  omelet.  Finely  cut  beef, 
tongue,  ham,  cold  slices  of  bacon, 
cheese,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  tomato 
sauce,  fried  onions,  oysters,  chicken 
livers,  minced  chicken,  sausage  meat, 
mashed  potatoes,  olives,  are  all  used. 
They  may  be  mixed  with  the  beaten 
eggs  before  cooking,  or  folded  in  the 
omelet  after  it  is  cooked. 

Sponge  Drops 

Four  eggs;  half  a  cup  powdered  su¬ 
gar;  dash  of  salt;  teaspoon  flavoring; 
%  cups  cake  flour.  Beat  eggs  until 
light  and  lemon  colored,  add  sugar  and 
salt,  and  flavoring,  then  gently  roll  in 
the  flour,  into  which  you  have  put  14 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  in  a  cookie  pan  and  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Columbus  Eggs 

Peel  the  shells  from  a  dozen  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  cut  each  egg  in  two 
around  the  center,  cutting  off  a  little 
piece  from  each  end,  so  they  will  stand 
on  end,  as  did  the  famous  egg  which 
Columbus  handled;  pulverize  the  yolks 
and  mix  with  finely  minced  chicken, 
ham  or  meat.  Moisten  with  butter, 
and  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little 
mustard.  Fill  into  empty  whites,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  not  break  them.  Press  the 
two  parts  together  and  stand  on  a 
platter.  The  filling  which  remains 
over  may  be  poured  around  the  eggs, 
after  mixing  with  thin  mayonaise. 


THE  HYACINTH’S  COLLAR 

“I’m  disappointed  in  my  hyacinths,” 
said  Mrs.  New.  “They  cost  enough  to  be 
pretty  good,  but  see  how  the  blossoms 
are  starting  to  come  out  in  a  little, 
squatty  ball,  away  down  between  the 
leaves!” 

“Your  hyacinth  needed  a  collar  to 
grow  in,”  explained  the  neighbor.  “May 
I  use  this  stiff  paper  and  a  couple  of 
pins?”  Mrs.  Frye  deftly  pinned  the 


paper  into  a  cylinder  slightly  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  flower  pot.  This 
she  set  down  over  the  bulb. 

“This  hyacinth  needs  such  a  high- 
stand  pipe  because  we  didn’t  put  one  on 
sooner.  Six  inches  tall  is  usually  high 
enough.  The  paper  makes  the  flower 
stalk  reach  up  and  discourages  the  top 
flowers  from  blooming  too  long  before 
the  rest.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  collar  on  my  hyacinths  at  the  time 
of  bringing  them  out  to  the  light,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Frye.  “Most  of  them  need 
to  wear  it  only  a  little  while  then.” 


MAKING  A  BURLAP  RUG 

A  combination  rag  and  burlap  rug, 
easy  to  make  and  effective,  is  described 
by  Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Dewey,  an 
American  Agriculturist  reader,  as 
follows : 

“I  washed  a  burlap  sack,  ripped  out 
the  seams  and  hemmed  it.  Then  I  cut 
rags  into  strips  about  an  inch  wide  and 
sewed  them  end  to  end.  Using  the  sack 
threads  as  the  warp  of  the  rug,  I  used 
a  strong  wire  hairpin  to  weave  my 
rags  back  and  forth,  drawing  the  rag 
under  three  threads  of  the  sack  at  once 
so  as  to  hold  the  rag  firmly  in  place 
on  the  sack. 

“One  can  make  very  pretty  designs 
in ,  this  way,  striped,  hit  or  miss,  or 
plain,  with  a  pretty  border.  To  make 
the  rug  different  and  still  prettier,  the 
sack  can  be  dyed  dark  green,  blue,  or 
red.  This  rug  takes  far  fewer  rags 
than  a  crocheted  or  braided  rug.  and 
is  much  more  quickly  made.” 


A  CROSS-STITCH  CENTERPIECE 

Everybody  likes  to  do  cross-stitch. 
It  is  so  easy,  works  so  quickly  and  the 
final  result  is  sure  to  be  effective. 

Cross-stitch  demands  color  and  nowa¬ 
days  the  brighter  the  color  the  better! 
Brilliant  reds,  blues  and  yellows,  either 
used  in  one  color  or  combined,  are 
popular. 

The  centerpiece  shown  in  the  picture 
was  designed  especially  for  the  readers 
of  the  magazines.  The  original,  on  tan 
linen,  had  blue  cross-stitch  and  was  fin¬ 
ished  -with  a  deep  hem  caught  up  by 
very  deep  and  widely  separated  scollop 
stitches.  It  may  be  finished  instead 
with  a  rolled  hem  and  lace.  The  center- 
piece  is  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 

If  you  use  white  goods,  softer  col¬ 
ors  might  be  prettier.  Oyster  white, 
with  two  shades  of  blue,  is  attractive; 
so  is  tan  with  red  and  black. 

A  transfer  pattern  of  this  original 
design  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  12  cents 
in  stamps.  Ask  for  E7  and  address 
your  order  to  Handicraft  Department. 
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Ei.— Cross-stitch  Centerpiece  Transfer  Design,  12c. 
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U.S.ARMY-^ior 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Sizes 
lot  2 


5^A 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther. '  )Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay^ 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  you  save  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


In  S  lb.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  the  Wholesale  Roaster 
Saving  Retailer's  Profit 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 

Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


Plumbingand  HeatingSuppHes 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers,  Radiators,  Valves,  Pipe, 
Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Septic 
Tanks,  Automatic  Pumping  Systems. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  InC.,  Jobbers 
386  Jay  Street  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 


SHAVES 


Without  Mug 

ICaticmaSoapIsthefovOTiteforMfe^rimoriha^n^ 


CornerY)ur  'Rclures-Aibum 


Buy.? 

ioo 


where  yoa  can  keep  them  safe  aad 
enjoy  them  always. 

,  ^1--  5 

Styles  J.Awrt<Lorners  |  Colors 
are  on  sale  at  Photo  Supply  and 
Album  counters  everywhere.  They 
are  the  only  Quick,  Easy,  Artistic. 
No  Paste,  No  Fold  way  to  mount 
Kodak  Prints.  A  dime  brings  100 
and  samples  to  try.  Write 
ENGEL  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.49R«711  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Y ou  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


/l 

m  Send  10  cents  for  28S-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
M  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
IS  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogus, 
S  <>108  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  ill.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


^STAMMER 


AGENTS  $5  TO  $15  DAILY 

Easy— (Sworn  proof)  introducing  New  Style 
Guaranteed  Hosiery — Must  wear  or  replaced 
free.  Experience  unnecessary— Spare  time 
satisfactory.  Your  pay  daily  In  advance. 
Simply  write  orders.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Samples  furnished.  All  colors-grades  including  silks. 
MAO-O-CHEE  MILLS  00.,  DESK  2944.  OINOINNATI,  0. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandrutf— Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6Uo.  and  $1.00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.' Works,  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


Deaf  Can  Hear 


Says  Science 

New  Invention  Aids  Thousands 

Here’s  good  news  for  all  who  suffer  from 
deafness.  The  Dictograph  Products 
Corporation  announces  the  perfection 
of  a  remarkable  device  which  has  en¬ 
abled  thousands  of  deaf  persons  to  hear 
as  well  as  ever.  The  makers  of  this 
wonderful  device  say  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  you  to  believe  this  so  they  are 
going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  try  it  at 
home.  They  offer  to  send  it  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post  on  a  ten-day  free  trial. 
They  do  not  send  it  C.  0.  D. — they  re¬ 
quire  no  deposit — there  is  no  obligation. 

Ihey  send  it  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk.  They  are  making  this  extraordinary 
otter  well  knowing  that  the  magic  of  this  little 
instrument  will  so  amaze  and  delight  the  user 
that  the  chances  of  its  being  returned  are  very 
Slight.  Thousands  have  already  accepted  this 
Otter  and  report  most  gratifying  results.  There’s 
tto  longer  any  need  that  you  should  endure  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  which  comes  from  a 
constant  effort  to  hear.  Now  you  can  mingle 
with  your  friends  without  that  feeling  of  sensi- 
uveness  from  which  all  deaf  persons  suffer. 
JNow  you  can  take  your  place  in  the  social  and 
Dusiness  world  to  which  your  talents  entitle  you 
mid  from  which  your  affliction  has,  in  a  meas- 
®^cluded  you.  Just  send  your  name  and 
dOdress  to  The  Dictograph  Products  Corporation, 
^uite  1305,  220  W.  42d  St.,  New  York,  for 
descriptive  literature  and  request  blank. 


Wedciing  Anniversaries 

Gladys  S,  J ohnson  Tells  How  to  Celebrate  Them 


IT  is  becoming  more  and  more  cus¬ 
tomary  to  celebrate  in  an  informal 
and  amusing  manner,  anniversaries  of 
the  first  wedded  years.  There  is  the 
cotton  wedding,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  when  the  table  is  made  gay  with 
balls  of  cotton  and  little  pickanninies 
scattered  about,  and  pods  of  cotton 
hang  from  the  chandelier.  The  second 
anniversary,  which  is  the  paper  wed¬ 
ding,  calls  for  a  complete  paper  service 
at'  the  table.  Everything,  except  the 
knives  and  forks,  can  be  obtained  in 
paper,  from  paper  plates,  paper  cups, 
paper  spoons,  paper  doilies,  and  paper 
napkins  to  paper  flowers  for  the  deco¬ 
rations. 

Likewise,  in  celebrating  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  or  wooden  wedding,  wooden 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  should 
be  used.  The  centerpiece  should  be  a 
large  wooden  mixing  bowl  filled  with 
flowers.  The  tenth  anniversary,  the  tin 
wedding,  offers  endless  suggestions  in 
the  way  of  glittering  tin  table  service. 
A  large  tin  pan  in  the  center  and  tin 
plates,  tin  spoons,  and  tin  cups  are  but 
a  few  of  the  tin  articles  one  can  buy 
for  a  few  cents. 

Decorations  that  are  Attractive 

The  crystal  wedding,  which  comes  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  married  life, 
offers  an  opportunity  for  more  beauti¬ 
ful  decorations  and  appointments.  As 
far  as  possible  only  glass  should  be  used 
in  serving  the  anniversary  dinner.  With 
the  glass  cooking  utensils  now  on  the 
market  this  should  not  be  difficult. 
Glass  candlesticks  should  be  placed  be¬ 
side  each  plate  and  crystal  beads  fes¬ 
tooned  from  the  chandelier.  A  mirror 
with  flowers  banked  about  it  would 
make  a  suitable  centerpiece. 

The  china  wedding,  which  marks  the 
twentieth  anniversary,  can  also  be 
made  a  very  decorative  one  by  the  use 


of  Chinese  decorations.  If  possible,  a 
Chinese  dinner  should  be  served  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  the  Oriental 
manner.  Chinese  lanterns  should  be 
hung  all  about  the  room  and  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Chinese  vases  should  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  decoration.  The  host 
and  hostess  in  Chinese  costumes  should 
receive  their  guests  with  Oriental  bows 
and  suave  courtesies. 


SAVE  CHICKEN  FEATHERS 

CLARICE  RAYMOND 

Before  you  scald  that  fowl  for  pick¬ 
ing,  just  take  the  carving  knife  and 
unjoint  the  wings  at  the  first  joint. 
Then  rub  the  “cut”  ends  in  some  live 
coals  and  ashes,  doing  it  very  quickly 
so  as  not  to  burn  the  feathers,  and  lay 
them  on  the  stove  shelf  to  dry.  It  will 
take  them  several  days  or  perhaps  a 
week  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  so  as 
not  to  be  breeding  moths. 

These  wings  are  very  useful  for 
many  things.  Dusting  the  stove,  clean¬ 
ing  cupboard  shelves,  as  one  can  fit 
them  into  the  corners  so  nicely,  also 
cleaning  out  the  bureau  drawers,  box 
covers,  trunks,  the  corners  of  the  rooms 
— as  most  of  us  are  not  blessed  with 
round-cornered  rooms,  although  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  fine  new  house  in  which 
every  room  has  “round  corners.”  How 
happy  that  housewife  must  be  with  no 
comers  to  clean! 

When  you  pick  the  fowl,  consign  all 
the  bloody  feathers,  also  the  large  ones 
and  the  pin-feathers,  to  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  rest,  wash  clean,  spread 
and  dry,  and  you  will  have  something 
to  fill  those  coveted  couch  and  chair 
cushions  with.  They  also  are  good  for 
filling  pillows,  and,  if  one  has  more 
than  she  can  use,  there  is  always  a 
market  for  them. 


I 
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EASY  PATTERNS  WHICH  GIVE  EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


No.  1638  is  another  of 
the  apron-dress  or 
dress-apron  type, 
brightened  up  in  this  case 
by  a  touch  of  embroidery. 
It  is  the  popular  one-piece 
style,  the  sleeves  cut  in 
one  with  the  front  and 
back.  The  sash  ends, 
which  are  caught  in  with 
the  underarm  seams,  con¬ 
tinue’  around  and  tie  at 
the  back. 

This  style  may  be  made 
in  gingham,  chambray  or 
cretonne.  The  gayest  pos¬ 
sible  colors  are  used  both 
in  materials  and  'for  em¬ 
broidery  these  days. 

No.  1638  cuts  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  36-inch  material, 
with  %  yard  contrasting. 
Price,  12c.  Transfer  No. 
602,  blue  only,  12c 
extra. 


VERY  girlish  is  the  effect 
of  No.  1430.  yet  it  is 
perfectly  suitable  for  the 
older  woman  too.  The  orig¬ 
inal  was  made  in  gingham 
and  organdie,  but  there  are 
many  pretty  summer  com¬ 
binations  that  might  be 
used.  This  dress  was  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  stand 
many  tubbings,  and  because 
it  is  cut  in  one  piece,  with 
set-in  sleeves,  it  also  irons 
easily.  The  double  tie  belts 
are  very  smart  this  year. 

No.  1430  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years,  36.  38,  40  and  42- 
bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  36-inch 
material  with  %  yard  36- 
Inch  contrasting.  Price, 
12c  in  stamps  or  coin 
(wrap  coin  carefully; 
stamps  are  safer). 


AS  a  dress  to  wear  to 
town  or  in  the  automo¬ 
bile,  No.  1720  has  obvious 
advantages.  It  may  be 
made  in  tweed  or  other 
lightweight  cloth,  in  cotton 
or  in  tub  silk.  The  bind¬ 
ing  (or  braid)  and  collar 
furnish  the  only  trimming ; 
the  lines  of  the  dress  are 
simple  and  the  style  smart, 
but-  a  bit  severe.  There  is 
a  choice  of  sleeves,  as  the 
material  you  use  might  in¬ 
fluence  your  taste,  and  a 
jaunty  little  inset  pocket 
on  the  right  side,  to  balance 
the  side  closing  on  the  left. 

No.  1720  is  cut  in 

sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
36-inch  material  with  Vi 
yard  for  collar  and  SVi 
yards  binding.  Price 
12c.  (Stamps  preferred). 


To  Order:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  legibly, 
enclose  amount  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  You  will  probably  want  to  add  10c  for  a 
copy  of  our  spring  Fashion  Book,  a  catalogue  crammed  with  smart  designs, 
pictures  of  the  dresses  as  they  look  when  made  up,  style  suggestions,  em¬ 
broidery  ideas,  and  other  useful  information  about  the  fashions. 


Safeguard  the  Health 
of  Your  Family 

ENJOY  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 

BATH. TOILET.  KITCHEN  SINK  IN  THE  HOME 

Perfection 
Septic  Tenk 

Sewage  Disposal  Without  Sewers 


CRANE  CO. — Wholesale  Distributors 


245  Ma«ter  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Of*  ON 

trial 

Jhneticaix 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bex  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Save  money.  Try  this  won- 
1  range  at  Our  Risk ! 
More  than  150,000  in  use.  All 
sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

GREAT FUEL SAVER  AND 
WONDERFUL  BAKER 

Housewives  are  delighted  with 
results.  Exclusive  features:  Odor  Hood -carries 
odors  up  chimney.  Ash  sifter  sifts  ashes  right  in  range. 
Stone  Oven  Bottom  absorbs  and  holds  neat.  Guar- 
anteed.  Wiil  last  for  years.  You  can  buy  this  wonderful 
range  Direct  From  Fectory  at  Lowest  Price — our  only 
selling  plan.  Many  styles  from  which  to  choose.  Also  Oak 
Heaters,  Fireless  Cookers,  Refrigerators,  Kitchen  Cabi* 
nets  and  Tables.  Easy  credit  terms.  Send  for  big  FREE  catalog. 


THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
819  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargrains.  Se>t  com- 
prises  a  4,  4J^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedhea vy 
fittings.  J,M.SEIDENBERG.CO.,Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  6th  Aves,  N.Y.  C. 


“Victory  Plants” 

5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  ami  100  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$3.30.  25  choice  Gladoli  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Spirea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $1.00  or 
over.  5  Spirea  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1,000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
Allegan,  Mich. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


RARE  GLADIOLUS 

Have  a  good  beautiful  plant  early 
and  often,  a  mixture  of  rare  kinds. 
100  large  Bulbs  for  $3.00,  30  for  $1.00. 
Also  a  choice  standard  and  collection, 
100  for  $2.00  or  40  for  $1.00.  All 
postpaid.  R.  J.  GIBBINS,  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


WHEEE  AEE  ALL  THOSE 
POTATOES? 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

Dealers  and  shippers  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  surprising  advance 
of  wholesale  prices  for  potatoes  in  the 
last  month  and  the  fairly  steady  mar¬ 
ket,  in  view  of  the  official  estimates 
given  out  last  fall  as  to  the  enormous 
size  of  this  year’s  crop.  The  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  largest  crop  in  years  were 
accurate,  and  if  so,  what  has  become' 
of  all  the  potatoes? 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  seen  fit  to  revise  its  crop 
estimates,  but  it  gave  out  some  informa¬ 
tion  last  week  which  was  interpreted 
as  follows  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets: 

“With  more  potatoes  grown  last  fall 
than  ordinarily,  there  had  deteriorated 
by  March  1  approximately  40,000  car¬ 
loads.  Further  shrinkage  and  loss  will 
reduce  the  supplies  of  good  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes,  but  even  if  90,000  carloads  were 
available  the  daily  shipments  from 
March  1  to  the  end  of  June  would  have 
to  average  750  cars  to  use  all  market¬ 
able  stock.  March  shipments  have  aver¬ 
aged  700  cars  a  day,  but  the  movement 
is  gradually  decreasing,  and  last  week 
there  were  filled  only  4,450  cars,  or  about 
400  cars  less  than  in  the  preceding  week. 
In  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age  of  early  potatoes  in  Southern  states 
and  a  reduction  in  intermediate  sec¬ 
tions,  there  may  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  Northern'  growers  and  dealers  to 
dispose  of  old  potatoes.  The  delay  of 
heavy  movement  from  Florida  until 
April  20  will  also  give  an  outlet  for 
Northern  stocks.  Cold  weather  caused 
considerable  damage  to  early  potatoes.” 

Stocks  of  white  potatoes  in  hand  of 
growers  and  dealers  on  March  1,  1923, 
in  21  Northern  states  which  produce 
about  four-fifths  of  the  crop  of  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  are  reported  at 
152,117,000  bushels,  compared  with 
102,764,000  bushels  on  March  1,  1922. 
Stocks  in  these  states  on  March  1  this 
year  show  42.4  per  cent  remaining  of 
the  total  production  of  358,815,000 
bushels  in  1922,  while  stocks  on  March 
1  last  year  represented  35.4  per  cent 
remaining  of  the  1921  production  of 
290,285,000  bushels. 

The  total  carlot  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  up  to  March  25  were  206,661  cars, 
compared  with  201,198  last  season  to 
date,  and  238,285  for  the  entire  last 
season.  New  York  State’s  shipments, 
excluding  Long  Island,  to  March  25, 
were  9,519  cars,  compared  with  12,269 
to  same  date  last  year. 

POTATO  MARKET  UP  AND  DOWN 

State  potatoes  in  New  York  -  City 
markets  reached  $3.75  to  $4  per  150-lb. 
sack  last  week.  Shippers  quoted  up  to 
$3.50  per  sack  on  carlots  delivered. 
Buyers  turned  their  attention  to  West- 
eim  stock  and  bought  150-lb.  sacks 
freely  at  $2.40  to  $3.25. 

Up-State  growers  sold  some  stock 
for  $1  per  bu.,  but  this  price  did  not 
hold.  When  later  in  the  week  prices  at 
New  York  dropped  to  $2.50  to  $3  per 
sack,  with  only  very  few  fancy,  higher, 
loaders  refused  to  pay  over  60c  per  bu. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  because  of  the 
Jewish  holidays,  buyers  held  off  expect¬ 
ing  heavy  supplies  and  light  demand. 

Florida  potatoes  came  in  more  freely 
and  were  sold  at  $12  to  $15  per  bbl. 

RAW  WOOL  MORE  ACTIVE 

The  quielf  of  the  larger  wool  markets 
gave  way  in  late  March  and  early  April 
to  healthy  trading,  with  buyers  stating 
their  needs  more  openly,  better  grades 
of  wools  changing  hands  at  firm  prices 
and  the  whole  trade  watching  closely 
the  trend  of  the  contract  business  on 
raw  fleeces  in  the  country.  The  optim¬ 
ism  was  one  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  market  rather  than  over  advance  in 
prices,  although  the  Boston  wool  mar¬ 
ket  is  several  cents  a  pound  higher  on 
the  best  domestic  grades  than  one 
month  ago.  Wage  increases  in  several 
of  the  large  woolen  mills  gave  rise  to 
the  impression  that  the  outlook  would 
be  good  this  season  on  manufactured 
wools,  and  foreign  markets  report 
a  good  business  in  wools  ready  for 
the  mills.  The  Philadelphia  market  re¬ 
acted  more  slowly,  but  later  underwent 
the  same  improvement. 


At  Boston,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
unwashed  fleeces,  fine  delaine,  sold  in 
late  March  at  56  to  58c  per  lb.,  14 -blood 
50  @  51c,  %-blood  52  @  53c,  14-blood 
55  @  56c. 

DRIED  beans  no  BETTER 

The  New  York  market  for  dried 
beans  shows  no  improvement  in  spite 
of  high  prices  at  country  points.  The 
Michigan  market  last  week  was  about 
$7.60  to  $7.65,  equivalent  to  about  $8.15 
per  100-lb.  bag  on  the  dock  at  New 
York.  Both  State  and  Michigan  choice 
pea  beans  were  being  sold,  spot  at  New 
York,  however,  at  $8.40  to  $8.50,  which 
would  hardly  cover  cartage  and  other 
charges  above  the  price  given  above. 

State  white  kidneys  were  held  in  first 
hands  at  about  $9.75.  In  order  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  dealers  should  get 
at  least  $10.60  for  white  kidneys  that 
cost  them  $9.75  up-State,  yet  fanciest 
whites  are  selling  here  spot  at  $9.75 
per  100-lb.  bag. 

HAY  MARKET  GETTING  FIRMER 

Due  to  the  refusal  of  the  New  York 
Central  to  issue  permits  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  hay  during  the  last  three 


weeks,  the  arrivals  at  the  33d  Street 
sheds  were  lighter,  and  the  market 
tended  to  become  considerably  firmer 
toward  the  end  of  last  week.  The  bad 
condition  of  the  roads  in  the  country 
is  likely  to  prevent  very  heavy  shipping 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the  stocks 
of  hay  on  hand  at  various  loading  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York  at  present  are  not 
heavy.  Consequently,  a  better  market 
is  expected  for  the  next  week  or  so. 
River  shipments  by  barge,  which  usu¬ 
ally  tend  to  bring  the  market  down  on 
ordinary  grades  of  hay,  will  not  be 
started  until  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Quotations  are  given  in  the  box  in  the 
center  of  this  page. 

FANCY  APPLES  IN  DEMAND 

.Barreled  apples  were  in  light  supply 
last  week,  and  there  was  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  fruit.  Much  of  the 
fruit,  especially  Greenings,  showed 
scald  from  storage  and  were  not  desir¬ 
able.  Wholesale  prices,  March  29,  per 
bbl.,  A  grade,  214-inch,  were  as  follows: 

Varikty  Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwins  .i!5.25(?®  5.50  $5.75i??  0  $-1.50@4.75 

Greenings  5.50@  5.75  0  ^7)  0.25  4.5005 

Ben  Davis  3.500  .3.75  4  0  3  03.25 

N.  Spy..  10  @11  12  @13  7  @8 

At  this  time  last  year  best  Greenings 
sold  at  $8.50  to  $10  per  bbl.,  Baldwins 
$7.50  to  $8,  Northern  Spys  $8  to  $9, 
Ben  Davis  $6.50  to  $6.75. 

EGG  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 

In  spite  of  the  blizzards,  egg  ship¬ 
ments  were  heavier  last  week  than  in 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1922  and 
1921,  chiefly  from  the  Middle  West.  The 
demand  for  fancy  large  eggs  was  very 


strong  on  account  of  the  Easter  trade, 
however’.  There  was  considerable  accu¬ 
mulation  of  nearby  white  eggs,  and 
the  market  weakened  on  the  bulk  of  the 
nearby  eggs  received.  Selected  New 
Jersey  hennery  whites  were  scarce 
and  brought  more  than  their  usual 

The  market  on  intermediate  and  low 
grades  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
range  of  prices  paid  was  wide  and  deal¬ 
ers  were  frequently  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  sacrificing  eggs  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  at  below  the  market  price, 
or  holding  them  ort  an  uncertain  market 
that  might  decline  rapidly.  Many  lots 
were  cleaned  up  early  last  week  at  28 
to  30c  per  dozen,  and  only  very  fancy 
quality  sold  as  high  as  38  to  39c. 

It  is  the  general  belief  in  the  market 
that  eggs  will  fall  sharply  after  Easter, 
and  that  the  large  markets  will  be 
flooded  in  the  next  month.  Monday 
and  Friday  last  week  the  receipts  at 
New  York  were  over  236,000  cases, 
compared  with  159,000  in  the  previous 
six  days,  and  138,000  cases  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Storage 
packed  firsts  are  now  selling  at  27  to 
27%c  per  dozen  at  New  York,  with  some 
good  packs  at  28c.  The  bulk  of  trade 


in  Western  eggs,  regular  pack,  last  week, 
was  within  a  range  of  24  to  25^40.  The 
chain  stores  are  offering  guaranteed 
fresh  eggs  to  consumers  at  29c  per 
dozen. 

POULTRY  MARKET  ACTIVE 

Express  shipments  of  fowls  sold  at 
30  to  34c  lb.  most  of  the  week.  Some 
White  Leghorn  fowls  sold  at  3Qc.  Ex¬ 
press  shipments  of  broilers  sold  very 
readily  at  75c  each  for  colored  and  70c 
for  White  Leghorn. 

Capons,  live,  by  freight,  average  run, 
sold  at  35  to  40c  lb.  Ducks  from  Long 
Island,  35c.  lb.;  from  other  nearby  sec¬ 
tions,  28  @  30c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  live, 
65c;  rabbits,  32  @  35c.  lb. 

BUTTER  MARKET  UNCERTAIN 

Although  a  high  level  of  wholesale 
prices  for  butter  continued  last  week, 
the  general  feeling  was  very  nervous, 
due  to  anticipation  of  heavier  supplies. 
A  year  ago  fresh  creamery  extras  were 
quoted  at  37  to  37 ^4c,  or  II14  to  12c 
below  the  present  wholesale  rates.  Part 
of  the  advance  in  prices  is  due  to  im¬ 
proved  industrial  conditions.  Demand 
for  immediate  consumptibn  very  nearly 
balances  the  present  receipts,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  the  desire  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  secure  their  supplies  ahead  of  time 
tends  to  stimulate  a  higher  market  than 
the  general  situation  would  seem  to 
warrant.  For  this  reason,  the  market 
has  played  back  and  forth  between  49 
and  51c  per  pound  for  fresh  creamery 
extras  for  several  weeks  past.  There  is 
an  unusually  narrow  range  between 
the  poorest  and  best  grades  of  butter  at 
present,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  March  29: 

Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.., 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Dower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.. 
Good  to  prime . . 


New  York 
41044 
38040 
35037 
32034 

Buffalo 

29030 

32037 

:)3@34 

30032 

28029 

27028 

49%  @50 

55056 

49 

53055 

48  %3 

51052 

47%2@48 

43050 

Phila. 


26% 

25 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . . . 


U.  S.  Grades 
$25026 
23024 
16018 
25@26 
30031 
18019 


32033 

29030 

29030 

15016 


13%  @14% 
40  4% 
9%  @12% 
3%@  5% 
90  9% 


48% 


Old  Grade  Standards 
$20021  $  21 
.  1 '019 


31032 

28030 

21023 

17018 


11015 
40  6 
14015 
60  8% 
0 


21022 

15.5b@i6 

31032 


28030 

19020 


proportion  than  usual  of  the  stock  is  of 
fine  quality. 

DRESSED  CALVES  IN  DEMAND 

Receipts  of  country-dressed  veal 
calves  early  in  the  week  before  Easter 
were  moderate,  and  the  demand  for 
them  was  active,  with  a  firm  market 
until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  re¬ 
ceipts  became  much  heavier.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  really  fancy  heavy  veals  was 
very  limited,  and  these  often  sold  at 
a  considerable  premium  over  general 
quotations.  Many  shipments  were 
made  a  little  too  late  to  get  the  best 
pre-Easter  market. 

Apparently  dressed  hot-house  lambs 
were  held  back  for  the  Easter  trade, 
-as  supply  was  very  limited  until  the 
middle  of  the  week.  The  demand  was 
active,  and  dealers  had  many  orders  to 
fill,  so  that  the  receipts  were  quickly 
absorbed  and  the  market  continued 
strong.  First  half  of  last  week  the 
sale  price  was  $12  to  $13  each,  with 
some  sales  of  selected  fancy  lambs  at 
$14  to  $15,  and  even  up  to  $17.  The 
demand  will  be  less  active  and  prices 
lower  when  the  Easter  trade  is  sup¬ 
plied. 

FEED  PRICES  BREAKING 

The  usual  spring  decline  in  feed 
prices  was  evident  in  the  Buffalo  whole¬ 
sale  feed  market  last  week.  Liberal  of¬ 
ferings  and  slow  demand  brought  down 
wholesale  prices  on  all  feeds  except 
white  hominy.  Gluten  feed  dropped  $2 
per  ton.  Quotations  March  28  on  car- 
lots,  Buffalo  rate  basis  in  100-lb.  sacks 
per  ton,  were: 

Glutpn  feed,  $44.55 :  cottouKecd  meal,  36 
per  cent,  $45.75  ;  oil  meal,  31  per  cent,  $39.50; 
standard  spring  bran,  $33.75  :  hard  winter 
.bran,  $34.25 ;  standard  spring  middlings, 
$33.75  ;  choice  flour  middlings,  $35.25  :  white 
hominy,  $32.05  ;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  per  bushel, 
85%c;  No.  2  white  oats,  51%;  barley,  feed, 
72  0  76c;  No.  2  rye,  92c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NE'W  YORK 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York  March  30: 

No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.45%  ;  No.  2  hard  winter^ 
$1.32%  ;  No.  2  mixed  durum,  $1.22%  ;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  93%c:  No.  2  mixed  corn,  93%c: 
No.  2  white  oats,  56  @56 %c:  rye,  92c:  barley, 
81@82e;  buckwheat,  $1.86%.  0  2.10.  At 
Chicago  :  No.  2  yellow  corn,  76c  ;  No.  2  white 
oats,  45%  0  46c. 


Spring  Egg  Season 

Means  Plentiful  Production 
To  Obtain  Good  Results 

SHIP  NOW 

TAUBER  BROS. 

183  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 
,  Established  1867 


SHIP 


to  the  right  house 


M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EST.  1892 

185  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  shipping  Tags. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Get  our  price  before 
you  sell.  We  buy  it 
in  large  or  small  lots. 
Spot  cash ;  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Will  furnish 
sacks.  Write  to-day  giving  us  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Send  the  names  of  your  friends. 
KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
WRITE  EOR  FREE  SHIPPING  TAGS 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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HOUGH’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Eight  leading  varieties,  egg-laying 
strains,  vigorous  chicks 
that  mature  early. 
12  to  20  cents  each, 
sent  postpaid.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  18th  year,  Over 
65  per  cent,  of  orders  go  to  former 
customers.  Asl^jor  catalog,  its  free. 

THE  HOUGH  HATCHERY,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Tlie  blK.  fluffy,  lively  kiiKi— THE  KIM) 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— EKOM  I*KK- 
SONAI.I.Y  SVI’EIIVISED  and  CEI.EED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
layinK  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
in.idjin  hatcheries  in  the  country. 

IIARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  .'50,  $8;  100,  $1.'); 
.Kill,  $T2..-|0.  HUFF  ORl’INGTONS  and 
WHITE  WVANDOTTES,  50,  $8..50;  100, 
"  ■  $111:  .‘ilio,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  RROWN 

LEGHORNS,  50,  $il..50;  100,  $12;  500,  $110,  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  fttiar.inteed.  Hank  Reference.  Onier 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  Bet  them  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk.  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  ITtv. 

400,000  CHICI^ 

A  Bife,  strons  Chicks  from  well-brpd  and  well- 
J  kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BROWN, 
■^r  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  5ft„  $7;  100,  $15:  500, 
T  S62..50.  BARKED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C. 
A'  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS.  ,50,  $8:  100,  ShT 
50').  .$72.50.  WHITE  WYANDOTI'KS,  50,  $8.60; 
ino.  $1(1;  .5m,  $77..50.  liUFE  ORPINGTONS, 
SILVTlR  WVANDO'J’TES,  .50.  $9.7)0;  100,  $18;  ,500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID.  Lilt' ui'i'ival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  tliis  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Ml.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

750,000  CHICI^ 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom  Hogan 

tested,  woll-kept,  liea\y  laying  tlorks.  'Vli.,  Hr., 
unci  Huff  Lpghorns,  :o,  $7:  100,  ilSj  oOO,  $62.50.  Har. 
Rocks,  Ancouas,  5(»,  $7.50;  100,  500,  $67.50. 

Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  .50,  $8;  100,  $16;  500, 
$72.50.  Kuff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wvandottes,  60,  $9t 
luo,  $17;  600,  $82.50.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  noo,  $52..50. 
Postpaid  and  fulllive  deliverv  guaranteed.  Order  right  Irom  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGGS  FOR  HA  I'CHING.  Free  Oatalog,  Kef.  4  Hanks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 

WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

50,  $7.50:  101),  $11;  .-imi,  $ii5.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  51),  $8.5U: 
100,  $16.50;  501).  $75.  Discuuut  on  ui'der.s  of 
1,000  nr  more.  From  e.vtra  seiect  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Posti)aid  to  your  door.  Full  live 
fount  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat- 
alog.  We  know  it  will  he  to  your  advantage  to 
set  our  catalog  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  final  decision  re- 
garaing  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

colonial  poultry  FARMS  Box  L.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders— Eggs 

S.  C.  Wliite  and  Brown  I.eghorns,  White 
VVyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  poultry  farm.  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  1. 
Red.-,,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  White  and  Huff  Orpingtons; 
Jll.ved  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

Gillette’s  Poultry  Farms 

I'e  are  putting  the  price  down  on  chicks.  Get  your  order 
in  now.  We  have  ready  all  that  we  are  going  to  liave  of 
iliree  varieties- 

n,  HU)  500  loot) 

“LACK  MINORCAS . $17  $82.50  $160 

radIE  leghorns . $16  $77.50  $150 

“ARRED  ROCKS . $18  $87.50  $160 

The  chicks  come  from  the  best  ohtninahle  stock. 

GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

HutcliPil  by  the  best  system  of 
Iiiciihatiou,  from  high  class 
.  .1  ■  ■  hred-to-lay  stock.  Harrcd  aiiil 

'ill  ihicku,  Keds,  Anconas,  Hlack  Minorcas,  16c  each;  White 
Igc,  each:  White.  Itniwn.  ISiitV  l.cgimrns.  Hr.  each; 
'oilers,  loe.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  :10c  each.  Safe  delivery 
6"aiaiiteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

nunda  poultry  farm,  nunda,  n.  y. 
Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
black  LEGHORxN  is  the  greatest  layer 


itiost  profitable  breed  on  earth.  White  today. 

•  E.  Hampton, _ Box  a _ psttstown,  n.  j. 

^PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

!ar.  Rock,  100,  $18;  1,0(10,  $165.  It.  I.  Red, 
'00,  $19;  1,000,  $170.  I  arron  S.  ('.  White 
i.cgliorn,  100.  $15:  1,000  $142.50.  Mixed,  100, 
$13.  Catalog  free.  HUMMER'S  POULTRY 
FARM,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  tlie  day.  We  arc  the  pond's 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

'  Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  tliorobred 
sfocic  otilaiiiabie,  niodcrately  tudecU;  a'so 
QUALITY  chirks  from  heavy  laying  stool: 
at  small  adilltional  cost. 

We  iloliver  !»y  parrel  post  anywhere  Mast 
of  the  Itockirs  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
rriral. 

^  ^  ,  \^rite  Nearest  Address,  To*day,  for 

Smith  s  Standard  Prifnlnn FRFF 

Reg. u.S. Pat.  Off.  uataiog 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(.VIemher  Iiiterualinnal  R.ahy  Chick  Association) 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

AT  LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE  PRICES 

$10  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

From  EXCELLENT  PAYING,  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  floclis  OJi  uullmlted  range.  WELL- 
HATCHED,  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
In  folloning  varieties:  Tom  liarron  Ldglisli 
White  Leghorns.  50,  $7  ;  11)0,  $1:!;  500.  $!i2.5l). 
Park's  Barred  Rocks  aflil  Rhode  Island  iteds, 
50,  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $72.50.  From  EXTRA 
SELECT  flocks  lieaded  hy  jlieh.  Ag.  (’ollege  cockerels 
(Dams  records  2I'0  to  270).  Wh.  Leghonis,  50,  $8;  100, 
$15;  500,  $72.50.  Rocks  and  Reds,  .70,  $9;  100,  $17; 
500,  $82.70.  DELIVERED  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
BY  INSURED  PARCEL  POST.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  NOW  and  from  this  ad,  as  many  we;e 
disappointed  last  year,  I’rofltahle  ealaloguc  FREE.  I’,;;-'-; 
Roferenee.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  8,  Box  2. 
HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN.  Only  20  hours  to  New  York  . 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  stron.^  and  vig.irous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  Rnglish 
j  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
^  *  for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 

antee  100^’!  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Zeeland.  Mich. 

BABY  CHlOCS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Rarrpd  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Pig 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  rangi- 
stock.  f'ircnlar  and  price  list  free.  Fourtecii 
years  hatching  e.xperience.  Full  count  and 
safe  didivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

.ii'llllllhi.  From  carefully  selected  to  tl.ie  .^  in 

I'.ARRFD,  WHITK  and  Bl  FF  KD.  KS.i 
W-HITE  and  GOi.DK.N  W  V AXDDTTRS, 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  lilFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  RLDS,  ANCONAS, 
WHITE,  liROW.N,  liLA'-'K  and  Bl  FF 
LEGHORNS,  and  A.ssorted  for  liroilers.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  years’  exiiei-ie:iee  who  know  how  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chle' s.  Fair  priee.s.  Post 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guara-it;eil.  Get  our  catalog  a"d 
full  particulars.  P.ank  R  fi  renee.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A.  N-w  Was''innton,  Ohio. 

^^CHICKS  WIFH  PEP,  $11.  Per  100  and  ui 

Selected  liogau -tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
11  e  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpiugtous, 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.27;  100,  $18. 
Barred  land  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reils, 
Minuri-as,  70,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Bnff  Leghorn.^, 
50.  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off.  Ready  Febru¬ 
ary  2Gth,  Free  catalog.  Member  I,  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS— Our  19tli  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  hied, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienci  d 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
flO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  »  New  Washington.  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

of  heavy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  ; 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  ; 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  ;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 
W'e  hatch  our  own  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur.  Ohio 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
t^jl  ll-JV  J  from  40  breeds,  heavy  lavers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
/L,,'.  PAID.  I^ive  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  F'ced  FREE.  I’lg 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.  Box’AS  Gambier,  Ohio 

TIFF  A IM  SUPERIOR  chicks 

1 11  I  1  kJ  that  live 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Hooks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Eeds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DITCKI.INGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  It.  1.  Red.s, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatclies  every  week.  SatLfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  service.?  We  have  live  healthy  chii-ks  hatch¬ 
ing  every  day  Every  flock  certified.  We  shi])  anywhere, 
any  time.  95^  lit  e  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  charges 
paid  by  us.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

CANFIFLD  HATCHERY,  No.  20  Court  Place,,  Sidney,  Ohio 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock  of  business  poultrynien. 
Hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  maled  to  sons 
of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive  value, 
reasonable  in  price. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  early 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 


Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

WM.  JOHXSTO.NE,  Mgr. 

Box  P  Toms  River,  Ne-w  Jersey 


ty  I'fJL  -V 


Capacity  130,000  heitUhy  chicks 
f  at  a 
setting 


Fully  guaranteed,  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly¬ 
wood  Imported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 
300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  egg  production — that’s  where  you 
make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  in  Michigan,  hy 
those  who  know  how.  Bargain  prices  if  you  order  now.  “VVe  can  also  savo  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
■Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  complete  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

POULTO  FARMS,  Dept.  127,  Zeeland,  Mich,,  U.S.A. 


■  ■  B  ■ 


;  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I 

■  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  ■ 

_  25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00  _ 

■  .  .  .  H 

Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

H  I 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
g  cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  ^ 

■  PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey  ■ 


BUY  HUBERS 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


(Tmf 


By  I’arcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  i  he  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

- SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS - 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H  -usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K  -eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents.  * 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  uhic-h  give  the  he.--;  produrtloii  of  the  lii.ghest-clas:-;  eggs.  Breeiiing  pens  contain 
our  blue  rilibouers  from  the  New  York  State  i’loduction  Show.  Let  me-  (lUote  .vou  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  White  Le.ghoriis.  Write  for  cireular,  stating  your  i-eduirements  and  slili)ping  dates  preferred. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


SUNBEAM  hatchery 

Tho  Cliioks  tliat  I  sell  are  pruduc-ed  under  niv  (tersonnl  supervision  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  lialvhery  whicli  is  keiit  in  best  itussible  eondition.  The  parent  stock  is  carefull.v 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  la.vins  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  'I'his  enables  me  to  prndm-e  strong,  growthv  Fhicks  nhk-lt  vill 
mean  BRUFIT  to  my  customers.  PUIt-KS:  WIIITK,  liHtiWN  ,t  BUFF  l,F(ill()ll.\s,  ,7(1.  $7.-  IO(», 
$1:J.  :  500.  $(>2.70.  B.tUUKI)  KOI  KS,  li.  &  S.  ('.  KFDS  .k  .t7('ON,\H,  70,  $s.  j  100,  $17.:  .700,  $72.  .70. 
Hlll'|-K  .k  HI  FF  KOOKS.  WHITK  IVV.tNOOn'KS,  k  li.  MIXOKC.tS.  .70,  $S.50:  100,  $10.:  700,  $77.70. 
WlllTKA  BIFF  OKUINO'l'OXS  Sll,.  I,,  ff  Y.tMlO-rTKS,  .70,  $0. ;  100,  $l8.;  500,  $87.50.  J  guarantee 
I'uli  live  delivery  Iry  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  1  will  ship  wlien  you  want  them. 
BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY,  OHIO  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

PRICES  —  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .7(1,  $7 ;  101),  500,  $60.  Rurred  Rocfc.s,  S.  C.  &  B.  C 

Beds,  Anconas.  B.  Hi  orcas,  5'),  ,$8;  100,  .-Slh;  .700,  $70.  Wliite  Wyandotb  s.  White  Rocks  &  Buff'  Oriiing- 
toas,  Shejipard-  331  egg  strai-i  Anconas,  While  .7[inoi-cas:  5(1,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  ;700,  $7.7;  mixed,  50. 
.$0  ;  100,  $11;  700  .$50  Hatched  from  self  cted  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  f-d  jind  care  for, 
insuring  strong,  livablv  c'  i(-ks  that  will  ma'  e  a  profit  for  vou.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOr’ 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Reference.  Geneva  Bank’ 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND.  ftf  is'hours"'* 


“I  and  some  of  my 
friends  would  like  to 
get  some  of  your 
Wolverine  1000  Mile 
Shoes,  as  the  pair  I 
got  from  you  some 
time  ago  has  given 
good  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  dealer  here, 
so  please  send  me  pr. 
No.  10,  pr.  No.  9,  pr. 
No.  8  and  pr.  No.  7.” 

(Signed) 

F.  M.  TUTTNE, 
Crichton,  La. 


The  Planter 

A  double-tanned  horsehide  shoe,  high 
enough  to  protect  the  ankles.  Soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet,  but  a  shoe  that  wears, 
and  wears,  and  wears. 


Ask  for  Stock  Nos. 
307,  308,  1058 


Horsehide — Double  T  anned 


That  Always  Stays  Soft 


We  make  a  specialty  of  work 
shoes,  made  exclusively  of 
double-tanned  horsehide.  Our 
double  tanning  process  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  method  of  tanning  this 
most  durable  leather  so  it  always 
stays  soft  and-  pli¬ 
able  as  buckskin. 

Horsehide  is 
known  as  the  tough¬ 
est  of  all  leathers. 

It  is  the  only  leather 
used  to  cover  league 
baseballs,  liecause  it 
is  the  only  leather 
tough  enough  to 
stand  the  pounding. 

We  double-tan  it, 
increasing  its  dura¬ 
bility  yet  making  it  so  flexible 
that  you  can  wear  it  all  day,  day 
after  day,  and  it  never  tires  your 
feet. 

And  it  stays  soft.  Wet  it,  soak 
it,  wear  it  through  mud  and 
water,  it  will  dry  out  just  as  soft 
as  when  new.  It  never  grows 
hard  like  other  leathers. 

W e  use  only  the  choicest  horse- 
hides,  and  we  use  only  the  best 
part  of  each  hide  in  making  the 
Wolverine — the  butts,  where  the 


fibre  is  closest  and  toughest. 

Men  who  have  worn  Wolver¬ 
ine  shoes  say  they  never  thought 
leather  could  last  so  long,  or 
keep  its  softness  after  wetting. 

You’ll  note  how  thick  the 
leather  is  in  Wol¬ 
verine  shoes.  Then 
you’ll  marvel  at  its 
velvet-like  flexibil¬ 
ity.  We  make  a 
Wolverine  1000 
Mile  Shoe  for  every 
work  purpose.  For 
field  and  factory, 
for  oil  field,  camp 
or  lumbering.  And 
every  shoe  is  horse¬ 
hide  through  and 

through. 

You’ll  say,  after  wearing  a  pair 
of  Wolverines,  that  this  is  the 
most  economical  shoe  you  ever 
bought.  For  it  outlasts  all  other 
shoes,  and  it  gives  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  perpetual  comfort  and 
ease. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  Wol-_. 
vering  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  through  our  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  our  catalog. 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


This  Wolverine  is  so  pliable  and 
soft  you  can  double  it  up  like  a 
moccasin.  It  wears  like  iron  but 
you’ll  hardly  know  you  have  a 
shoe  on,  it  is  so  soft  and  easy. 
For  tender  feet,  or  where  you  do 
not  encounter  wet  weather,  wear 
this  Comfort  Shoe.  You’ll  find  it 
a  blessing  to  the  feet. 


Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp* 

Formerly  The  Michigan  Shoemakers 

(.A  change  in  name  only) 

Dept.  213  Rockford,  Michigan 


iw’haid'woik. 


Here’s  the  tire  for  your  small 
car — the  tire  with  genuine  life 
and  fight  in  it — the  kind  of  tire 
that  simply  ”eats  up”  hard 
work.  Buy  this  30x3^  clincher 
fabric  and  it  will  wring  every 
cent’s  worth  of  real  tire  service 
out  of  itself  for  you. 

It’s  the  biggest  value,  with  the 
longest  mileage  at  the  lowest 
cost — ^you  pay  about  half  as 
much  as  such  a  tire  cost  in 
1920.  Thick,  tough,  anti-skid 
tread;  heavy  sides — made  as 
only  Goodrich  makes  a  fabric 
tire.  The  fullest  measure  of 
quality  and  every  inch  of  mile¬ 
age  it  can  hold. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the 
Goodrich  55  Clincher  Fabric 
Tire — ^he  knows  how  good  it  is. 
He  depends  on  Goodrich  for 
quality  just  as  you  depend  on 
him  for  satisfaction. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD 


Goodrich“55’ 

CLINCHER  FABRIC  TIRE 

30x35^^*1303 


CHANGE  POWER  AS  YOU  CHAHOE  JOBS  T'.'fS! 

1%  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  Wonderful  value 

The  one  economical  engine  on at  less  than  pre- 
all  farm  jobs  up  to6  H.P.  war  price.  Never  was 

Saves  investment,  *1°  engine  bargain, 

upkcibp,  time.  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Learn 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

Kerosene  or  gasoline.  So  cranking. 

Write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  733  Main  St.,  Springfield,  0.  M 


WANTED! 

U.S  RAILWAY 

A\A11. 


$  1 600  TO  $2300  A  YEAR 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 


MANY  other  POSITIONS:  Short  Hours 
City  Mail  Carriers  Pleasant  Work 

Customs  Clei'k  ,  „  „  HaP'd  Advancement 

CIprk  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Employment 

City  Postal  Long  Vacation  with  Pay 


’  Dert.  S208, 

Kim'fy  .send  me  without  any  obhtfati^  ^  fdil 
on  my  part,  and  entirely  cii  Sp?'’’' 

description  of  the  position  checked  oeiow, 

men  examination  questions;  (3»  A  list  ,,.,aition. 
ment  Jobs  obtainable;  Tell  me  how  to  i?et  a  P 


BIG  CHa'nCE  for  farmers  | 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
now.  You  must  act  at  once. 

MEN-WOMEN  01*  OVER  ^ 


^  .Railway  Mail  Clerk 
A  V ...  Postoffice  Clerk 
^  . . .  .City  Mail  Carrier 

. Rural  Mail  Carrier 

.Clerk  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

_  Xa  m  e _ 

Address. 


($i6oo-|3; 

($I400-S  2, 


(  Igoo-S 


Use  This  Coupon  Before  You  Mislay  It — WRITE  OR  PRINT  PLAINLY 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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Is  the  American  Home  Slipping? 

Something  Is  Needed  to  Dignify  the  World’s  Most  Important  Profession 


SOME  foolhardy  man  writer  with  more 
courage  than  sense  recently  said  that 
( there  is  nothing  that  woman  does  that 

_  man  cannot  do  better.  I  understand 

that  when  the  indignant  and  expressive  sex 
got  through  with  that  writer  after  his  rash 
statement,  he  crawled  into  a  hole  and  pulled 
the  hole  in  after  him. 

I  realize  the  chances  I  take  in  discussing 
women  or  any  of  their  interests,  but  1  have 
some  rather  emphatic  views  on  the  home, 
woman’s  place  in  it,  and  on  the  work  which 
the  Home  Bureaus  are  doing,  and  in  spite  ot 
the  danger,  I  am  going  to  discuss  them.  1 
shall  at  least  avoid  the  likelihood  of  personal 
annihilation  for  my  remarks  by  omitting  to 
sign  them.  So  here  goes. 

The  home-is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  all  that  is  good  in  human 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  society 
and  the  foundation  rock  of  every  successful 
nation.  The  history  shows  that  the  down¬ 
fall  of  each  nation  began  with  the  lowering 
of  the  standards-  of  its  homes.  Practically 
every  effort  in  the  world’s  history  of  com¬ 
munism  has  failed,  no  matter  how  high  the 
ideals  upon  which  it  was  started,  because 
such  efforts  put  the  community  life  before 
the  home  life,  or  did  not  recognize  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  home  at  all. 

A  Distinct  Tendency  Downward 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  downward 
in  American  homes  to-day.  Our  modern  life 
and  civilization  makes  care  most  necessary 
to  maintain  the  same  high  standards  in  our 
home  life  that  our  fathers  had.  This  was 
once  an  agricultural  nation,  and  the  business 
of  farming  is  tied  up  with  the  farm  home. 
In  the  early  days,  and  to  some  extent  still, 
the  farm  people,  who  were  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  spent  the  long  evenings  read¬ 
ing  gathered  about  the  family  hearth,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  around  the  “settin’  ” 
room  table.  Most  of  the  amusements  were 
in  the  form  of  games  played  in  the  home 
among  members  of  the  same  family  or 


By  A  MERE  MAN 

in  the  social  affairs  of  the  neighborhood, 
usually  in  some  neighbor’s  home.  During 
the  day,  when  not  in  school,  the  children 
were  either  in  the  presence  of  the  mcvther 
in  the  house,  or  the  older  ones  were  asso¬ 
ciated  most  of  the  day  with  father  in  the 
farm  work. 

Especially  important  was  the  practical 
training  that  girls  of  former  generations  re¬ 
ceived  in  home  making.  Every  kitchen  was 
a  laboratory  where  the  girl,  with  the  efficient 
mother  as  the  teacher,  learned  to  bake  and 
sew  and  to  care  for  a  home  and  for  the 
younger  children. 

An  Idea  that  Should  he  Carried  On 

Best  of  all,  the  girl  was  constantly  taught 
the  idea  that  the  greatest  profession  or  career 
that  she  could  possibly  have  was  to  help 
create  another  home  in  which  she  would  be 
the  moving  spirit.  But  times  change,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should,  if  we  prepare 
ourselves  not  only  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
that  come  with  progress,  but  to  meet  ade¬ 
quately  its  evils  also. 

In  the  majority  of  American  families 
to-day  the  father  is  separated  from  his  chil¬ 
dren  all  day,  often  leaving  so  early  in  the 
morning  and  returning  so  late  at  night  that 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  mutual 
good  that  such  association  between  father 
and  children  brings.  More  and  more,  even 
in  the  country,  are  the  evenings  spent  out¬ 
side  of  the  home,  not  in  the  home  of  some 
neighbor,  but  with  the  automobile,  at  the 
motion  pictures,  or  in  some  other  form  of 
amusement. 

Particularly  unfortunate,  as  I  view  it,  is 
the  fact  that  our  girls  are  being  educated 
away  from  the  home.  Too  often  now  the 
modern  mother  washes  the  dishes  herself 
while  the  daughter  entertains  company  in 
the  parlor.  Thousands  of  young  women  come 
to  the  marriage  altar  with  little  or  no  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  essential  things  they 
sh’ould  know. 


The  world  demands  of  the  young  husband 
that  he  have  money  or  trade  or  profession 
with  which  to  support  a  family,  but  the  world 
asks  nothing  of  the  bride  in  the  way  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  more  important  task  of  caring 
for  that  family.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
courts  are  filled  with  divorces,  when  the 
young  bride,  educated  all  of  her  life  with 
the  thought  that  home  making  was  not  a 
profession  or  even  a  trade,  but  a -menial  task, 
and  that  a  “career”  was  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  comes  to  her  great  responsibility 
trained  neither  materially  nor  spiritually  to 
meet  it?  . 

How  many,  many  times  the  young  woman 
who  was  so  set  upon  a  career  in  her  youth 
realizes  with  great  bitterness,  when  too  late, 
that  she  accepted  the  career  in  place  of  the 
greatest  profession  of  all  the  world,  and  had 
indeed  sold  her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage. 

Some  one  has  made  the  statement,  some¬ 
what  exaggerated,  that  the  dream  of  many 
modern  young  wives  is  to  live  in  a  2  x  4  apart¬ 
ment  over  a  delicatessen  store  with  very 
handy  transportation  to  the  department 
stores  and  theaters.  Contrast  this,  if  you 
will,  with  the  real  home  makers  of  past  gen¬ 
erations  and  you  will  agree,  I  think,  that 
while  there  are  millions  of  well  managed, 
happy  homes  with  high  ideals,  yet  there  are 
enough  of  the  other  kind,  and  their  number 
is  increasing,  to  give  all  thinking  people 
grave  concern. 

The  Factor  of  the  Woman  in  Business 

Another  factor  which  modern  life  has 
brought  about,  is  the  millions  of  unmarried 
young  women  who  are  helping  to  do  the 
world’s  work  outside  of  the  home,  whose 
competition  prevents  millions  of  men  from 
marrying,  or  at  least  makes  an  excuse  for 
them  not  to  marry.  Most  of  these  girls 
would  marry  if  they  got  the  right  chance, 
but  until  the  chance  comes,  if  it  ever 
does,  most  of  them  must  earn  their  own 
living,  although  in  doing  so  they  are  les- 
iContinued  on  page  345) 


KNOW  YOUR  LEADERS 


Sometime  ago  we  published  a  picture  of  farm  leaders  and  offered  prizes  for  the  largest  list  of  correct  names  of  the  men  in  the  picture.  A  very  few  were  abl 
name  cnly  a  part  of  the  group.  The  woman  claim  they  can  do  better.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  leaders  of  Home  Bureau  work  in  New  York  State,  ^o  th  p  ^ 
son  (net  related  to  any  in  the  group)  who  names  the  largest  number  of  these  women  correctly,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  w  P  7 
prize  of  $5.  The  second  largest  list  will  receive  a  prize  of  $3,  the  third  largest  $2.  Where  there  is  a  tie,  those  involved  will  each  receive  the  amount  tiea 

The  contest  closes  May  15 
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The  Passing  of  A  Great  Farm  Industry 

Hops  Combined  Speculation  and  Romance — Growers  Glad  To  See  Them  Go 


HOPS  are  on  their  last  legs,  or 
rather,  on  their  last  poles.  In  1899 
and  1909,  Schoharie  County  had 
more  acres  of  hops  per  square  mile 
than  any  other  county  in  New  York  State. 
Daily  I  now  see  deserted  hop  houses,  stacks 
idle  poles,  and  hear  stories  in  hop  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  the  good  old  days.  This  county  stuck 
to  hops  to  the  last  and  is  still  staying  with 
100  acres  or  less.  Our  German  and  Dutch 
blood  makes  us  so  perverse  that  we  stayed 
strong  in  hops  when 
nearly  every  other  county 
in  New  York  State  saw 
the  storm  of  competition, 
disease  and  prohibition 
coming  and  got  out  from 
under. 

The  First  Planting 

History  records  that 
the  first  yard  was  set  by 
J.  D.  Coolidge  at  Madison, 

N.  Y.  in  1808.  Growth 
was  slow,  however,  and 
by  1840  there  were  hardly 
more  than  2,000  acres  of 
hops  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  two-thirds  were 
in  pious  New  England  and 
the  rest  in  New  York 
State.  By  1859  there 
were  produced  in  the 
country  55,000  bales  rep¬ 
resenting  one-third  as 
many  acres,  seven-eighths 
of  them  in  New  York 
State,  with  Vermont  the 
only  New  England  State  to  stay  in  the  game. 

Hop  growing  was  contagious  in  New  York. 
Sooner  or  later  practically  every  county  was 
exposed  and  by  1879  there  were  39,072  acres 
of  this  crop  in  the  State.  At  this  same  date 
Wisconsin  had  4,439  acres  and  California 
was  a  poor  third  with  1,119  acres. 

The  Use  of  Hops 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale  required  95 
per  cent  of  the  hop  crop  of  the  world.  The 
same  authority  estimated  that  there  were 
264,500  acres  of  hops  raised  annually  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Assuming 
the  average  yield  to  be  650  pounds  per  acre, 
we  find  a  world  production  of  171,925,000 
pounds.  Now  take  95  per  cent  of  this  for 
the  amount  used  in  beer  and  ale,  allow 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  hops  to  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  beer,  consider  250  “boot-legs”  to  the 
barrel,  and  we  find  that  hops  entered  into 
27,221,458,333  drinks  for  a  beer-thirsty 
world. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  hops 
and  beer  were  two  good  cronies,  neither 
happy  or  prosperous  without  the  other.  Other 
reasons  besides  the  Volstead  Act  will  be 
given  for  the  fall  of  hops  in  New  York  State 
later  in  this  article. 

The  remaining  five  per  cent  of  hops  were 
used  for  medicine,  for  decoctions,  in  yeast 
iuaking,  and  even  in  the  manufacture  of 
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Bohemian  glass.  The  roots  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla;  the 
tender  shoots  were  sometimes  eaten  like  as¬ 
paragus;  the  vine  was  said  to  make  good 
paper  pulp  and  even  cloth,  and  if  pressed 
fresh  into  stacks.  Would  make  ensilage. 

The  peak  of  the  world’s  hop  acreage  is  said 
to  have  been  reached  in  1894  when  there 
were  272,865  acres  and  at  the  same  time 


Hop  picking  time  was  something  of  a  holiday  in  the  heyday  of  the  industry 


63,777  acres  in  the  United  States  according 
to  the  best  estimates. 

The  peak  of  prices  occurred  in  December, 
1882,  when  hops  were  quoted  in  New  York 
at  $1.13  per  pound.  That  was  the  time  when 
growers  held  for  $1.25  and  $2,  and  one  man 
swore  in  half  sincerity  that  he  would  get  a 
cent  apiece  for  his  hops.  Most  of  them  got 
left.  Last  summer  I  visited  the  farm  of  a 
ruined  hop  grower,  fields  neglected  and 
buildings  falling  down.  He  held  10,000  lbs. 
for  $1.25;  later  he  used  them  to  bed  his  live¬ 
stock  and  fertilize  the  land.  Another  man 
was  offered  one  dollar  a  pound  and  finally 
took  ten  cents.  But  the  climax  of  foolish¬ 
ness  was  reached  when  a  grower  who 
couldn’t  get  $1.25  a  pound,  took  his  crop  and 
scattered  it  on  the  public  highway. 

A  Problem  of  To-Day  as  Well 

Following  high  prices  came  an  increased 
acreage  with  the  result  that  the  price  was 
exceedingly  low  three  years  later  in  1885. 
How  many  times  have  farmers  had  this  les¬ 
son  demonstrated  with  other  crops  like  pota¬ 
toes,  and  how  many  centuries  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  a  few  6f  them  commence  to  heed  it? 

The  lowest  recorded  price  for  new  hops 
was  six  cents  per  pound  in  August  of  1879. 
Some  farmers  have  said  that  in  the  days 
when  labor  was  75  cents  per  day  and  brim¬ 
stone  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound,  they 
could  produce  hops  for  ten  cents,  but  by  no 


economy  could  they  produce  for  six  cents. 
New  York’s  decline  started  soon  after  1879, 
and  we  must  look  back  as  far  as  that 
to  find  at  least  one  cause.  At  that  time  Wis¬ 
consin  had  4,439  acres  and  in  the  decade  fol¬ 
lowing,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
came  rapidly  in  with  their  thousands  of 
acres.  It  was  this  competition  from  the 
Pacific  coast  where  climate,  soil  and  condi¬ 
tions  were  exceedingly  favorable  that  first 
sounded  the  doom  of  New  York’s  monopoly. 

Insects  and  disease  in¬ 
vaded  New  York  first  and 
even  after  reaching  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  in  1888 
and  1889  were  not  so  de¬ 
structive  there  as  here. 
The  “blue  mold”  or  hop 
mildew,  a  fungous  disease 
was  probably  the  most  de¬ 
structive  agent.  Dusting 
the  vines  repeatedly  with 
powdered  sulphur  was 
found  to  be  effective  and 
thousands  of  barrels  were 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Insects  Liked  Hops 

Of  the  insects  the  plant 
louse,  said  to  cause  “black 
mold”  was  most  dreaded. 
This  horde  of  suckers 
were  combated  by  the  use 
of  kerosene  emulsion  and 
in  later  years  by  nicotine 
sprays.  The  hop  grub  in¬ 
jured  the  roots  and  tender 
sprouts,  caterpillars  fed 
on  the  leaves,  as  did  the  thrips  and  flea 
beetles.  The  “hop  merchants”  were  most  in¬ 
teresting  chrysalids  of  two  common  butter¬ 
flies.  The  superstition  held  among  hop  grow¬ 
ers  to  the  effect  that  when  the  gold  spotted 
ones  were  plentiful  the  crop  would  be  good, 
while  if  the  silver  spotted  ones  were  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  gold  spotted  ones  were  scarce, 
the  price  would  be  low. 

A  Forerunner  of  the  18th  Amendment 

Local  option  had  considerable  to  do  with 
hop  growing.  As  soon  as  they  were  given 
the  right  by  law  to  prohibit  the  public  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  many  towns  did  so 
and  remained  “dry”  from  that  time  to  this. 
A  whack  on  beer  produced  a  sympathetic 
black  eye  on  hops. 

Another  cause  of  diminution  in  New  York 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
little  growers  with  small  “yards”  on  poor, 
hilly  lands  where  comparative  failure  was 
rather  quick  and  sure. 

But  the  final  knock-out  blow  was  given  by 
the  18th  Amendment.  The  referee  has  been 
counting  for  several  years  now  and  is  likely 
to  count  until  he  wears  himself  out  before 
the  one-time  champion  “the  hop  industry” 
with  “beer”  for  his  backer,  will  show  any 
signs  of  life. 

Hop  picking  time  was  the  social  event  of 
the  season  in  many  localities.  The  old  and 
{Continued  on  page  347) 
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Sapiro  versus  Carver 

WO  men  of  much  training,  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  attracting  national  attention 
by  their  emphatic  and  wide-spread  views 
upon  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  their  radically  different  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  cooperation  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro  is  America’s  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  believer  in  cooperation.  He  travels 
up  and  down  the  land  and  by  his  great  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  with  an  unlimited  en¬ 
thusiasm,  he  has  started  many  sections  and 
hundreds  of  communities  in  immense  coop¬ 
erative  projects.  He  is  a  sincere  apostle  of 
a  great  cause,  but  because  of  his  enthusiasm, 
too  often,  farmers  are  led  to  start  their  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  with  too  much  hope 
that  cooperation  is  immediately  going  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  their  business  and  bring  them 
prosperity. 

If  Mr.  Sapiro  could  stay  and  continue  to 
inject  his  wonderful  personality  and  leader¬ 
ship  into  the  organization,  many  of  the 
things  that  he  promises  through  cooperative 
effort  would  probably  come  true;  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  leaders  with  Sapiro’s  enthusiasm 
and  ability  are  rare  and  after  a  time  when 
the  cooperative  finds  trouble  along  its  way 
and  fails  to  make  good  on  the  too  great 
hopes  upon  which  it  was  founded,  its  mem¬ 
bers  become  discouraged  and  critical.  They 
forget  the  smaller  and  conservative  results 
which  it  is  really  accomplishing  and  too 
often  it  goes  the  way  of  those  hundreds  of 
other  enterprises,  built  too  much  on  hope 
and  not  enough  on  sound  business  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Thomas  N. 
Carver  the  Economist  of  Harvard  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  conservative  in  his  views  of  what 
can  be  done  by  cooperation.  Mr.  Sapiro  and 
Professor  Carver  spoke  recently  from  the 
same  platform  during  Farmers’  Week  in 
Ohio.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said  that 
Professor  Carver  “threw  buckets  and  buck¬ 
ets  of  cold  wateir”  on  the  glowing  enthusiasms 
aroused  by  Sapiro’s  remarkable  address 
earlier  in  the  week. 

Carver  said  that  cooperation  will  help 
clear  special  crops  from  regions  that  go 
strong  on  them,  but  will  never  touch  nor 


alter  the  immense  established  markets  for 
such  staples  as  wheat  and  cotton.  “Coop¬ 
eration  like  everything  else  needs  a  self- 
renewing  motive.  Enthusiasm  dies  out,  but 
the  desire  for  money  never  dies  out.  If  an 
organization  can  make  money,  that  perpetu¬ 
ates  itself.  If  there  is  any  money  in  coop¬ 
eration,  I  am  for  it ;  if  not,  I  don’t  take  much 
interest  in  it.” 

Somewhere  between  the  too  enthusiastic 
Sapiro  view  and  the  too  conservative  Carver 
view  on  coop,eration  lies  the  “middle  of  the 
road.”  Organization  of  farmers  will  never 
bring  any  panacea.  No  farmer  will  get  rich 
by  it.  But  if  it  is  founded  upon  good  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  led  by  capable  and  honest 
men,  farmers  can  hope  to  get  by  cooperation 
their  just  share  of  the  true  market  returns 
for  their  products. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  the  League 
of  Nations 

ORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  England’s  chief 
exponent  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is 
visiting  America  to  tell  our  people  why  he 
believes  in  the  League,  and  to  secure  from 
them  in  return  suggestions  and  criticisms 
which  will  help  to  perfect  a  great  world  or¬ 
ganization,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  war. 

A  dinner  and  reception  were  given  to 
Lord  Robert  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
made  his  opening  speech  in  explanation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  answered  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  it.  This  dinner  was  at¬ 
tended  by  bankers,  lawyers,  business  men, 
clergymen,  journalists  and  leaders  of  all  sorts 
who  gave  the  great  English  apostle  of  world 
peace  the  very  closest  of  attention.  Lord 
Robert  was  introduced  by  James  G. 
McDonald  who  recently  wrote  the  feature 
article  in  American  Agriculturist,  describ¬ 
ing  better  than  we  have  seen  it  anywhere 
else,  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Ruhr 
Valley  in  the  present  conflict  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  Because  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  speech  is  the  clearest  and  best  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
League  of  Nations  is  founded,  and  because 
we  believe  our  farm  people  are  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  problem  of  preventing 
war,  we  expect  to  print  as  a  feature  article 
in  our  next  issue  much  of  what  Lord  Robert 
said. 

More  and  more  is  it  being  brought  home  to 
all  of  us,  as  we  struggle  so  hard  to  rectify 
what  the  war  did,  that  some  way  or  other 
we  must  do  something  to  prevent  war.  There 
is  no  use  to  struggle  forward  for  a  century 
to  make  a  little  advance  in  civilization  to 
have  it  all  swept  away  by  unnecessary  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  nations.  Maybe  the  League 
of  Nations  is  not  the  way,  but  so  far  no  one 
has  come  forward  with  a  better  plan.  Per¬ 
haps  if  we  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  League  as  explained  by  Lord 
Robert,  we  can,  because  of  the  great  need, 
unite  on  the  fundamental  principles  if  they 
will  prevent  other  catastrophes  such  as  that 
started  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1914. 


Farmers’  Hours 

N  an  article  entitled,  “The  Farmer  and  the 
Factory  Hand”  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  Arthur  Pound  has 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  hours  that 
farmers  work. 

He  says  that  farmers  think  because  they 
start  the  day  early  and  finish  it  late  that 
they  work  more  hours  than  any  other  class 
of  workers.  In  their  calculations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pound,  they  fail  to  allow  for  the 
time  between  spells  during  the  day  that  they 
don’t  work.  To  prove  his  point,  Mr.  Pound 
asked  a  farmer  about  farmers’  hours,  who 
answered  him  as  follows : 

“It  depends  upon  how  much  land  the  man 
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has  and  what  kind  of  a  wife,  and  how  much 
stock,  etc.  You  can’t  lay  down  a  rule  that 
holds  for  all  alike.  But  mine’s  about  an 
average  layout,  and  I  put  in — just  figure  it 
up  for  yourself — say  two  weeks  at  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  two  more  at  twelve.  Then 
two  months  at  ten  hours  a  day.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  three  busy  seasons,  planting, 
haying  and  harvesting,  and  some  over.  Al¬ 
low  two  months  at  eight  hours  and  two  more 
at  six.  There’s  more  than  seven  months 
gone  and  winter  left.  Gosh,  a  fellow  don’t 
really  put  in  more  than  four  hours  a  day 
in  winter  choring  around,  if  he  really  works 
at  it.  Of  course,  with  nothing  much  to  do, 
and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in,  he  lays  arouncl 
and  lingers  on  the  job  a  good  deal.  Sundays 
the  year  around  would  rate  about  the  same, 
four  hours  each.  Then  to  play  safe,  better 
allow  100  hours  for  chopping  winter  fire¬ 
wood  and  100  for  repairing  tools  and  build¬ 
ings  and  odds  and  ends.” 

Mr.  Pound  goes  on  to  say,  “that  averages 
just  a  little  over  seven  hours  a  day  the  year 
around.  The  city  man  who  works  eight 
hours  a  day  the  year  around,  all  but  Sundays, 
comes  close  to  matching  the  farmer.” 

The  article  as  a  whole  speaks  very  kindly 
of  farmers  and  perhaps  the  remarks  about 
the  actual  hours  that  the  farmer  works  is 
not  far  from  right,  although  in  these  short 
help  times,  the  farmer  with  a  large  dairy 
puts  in  a  pretty  full  day  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer. 

But  what  Mr.  Pound  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  when  the  city 
man  gets  through  with  his  job,  he  can  for¬ 
get  it,  while  the  farmer  actually  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  work  from  the  time  he 
gets  up  in  the  morning  until  he  goes  to  bed. 
Even  when  he  has  a  holiday  off,  he  must  cut 
it  short  to  “hurry  home  to  milk  the  cows.” 

This  whole  question  of  the  farmer’s  hours 
is  a  very  interesting  one  and  worth  some 
discussion.  How  many  hours  do  you  actually 
work  in  the  course  of  a  year?  How  do  your 
hours  vary  during  the  year?  What  kind  of 
farming  do  you  do*?  Have  you  ever  con¬ 
sidered  methods  for  better  regulation  of 
your  work  to  give  you  the  same  or  better  re¬ 
sults  and  more  freedom? 


Getting  Rid  of  a  Load  of  Hay 

Yesterday,”  said  a  farmer  recently 
to  a  friend,  “I  took  a  load  of  hay  to 
town  and  got  rid  of  it.” 

In  that  expression,  the  farmer  uncon¬ 
sciously  showed  one  big  reason  why  farmers 
get  so  little  for  their  products.  His  whole 
psychology  toward  that  load  of  hay  and  its 
sale  was  entirely  wrong.  With  him  the  hay 
was  something  of  little  value  to  get  rid  of, 
instead  of  a  possession  much  to  be  desired, 
to  be  parted  from  only  when  properly  sold. 

The  idea  is  general  on  the  part  of  both 
farmers  and  dealers  that  the  dealer  confers 
a  great  favor  on  the  farmer  for  taking  the 
farmer’s  products  off  his  hands  at  any  old 
price,  but  you  can  bet  the  farmer  is  not  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  conferring  any  favor  on  the 
dealer  when  he  buys  his  farm  equipment  and 
supplies.  It  is  an  absurd  situation  that  the 
farmer  takes  for  most  of  his  products  the 
prices  that  the  other  fellow  is  willing  to  give, 
and  pays  for  his  supplies  the  price  that  the 
other  fellow  names,  but  for  this  situation, 
farmers  themselves  are  chiefly  to  blame. 
How  can  we  expect  others  to  value  what  we 
hold  of  little  account? 

Products  which  the  farmer  raise  are  the 
most  desirable  and  most  necessary  in  the 
world.  If  it  were  not  for  these  products, 
the  world  would  starve.  The  first  step  in 
marketing  is  to  recognize  the  value  of  and 
have  some  confidence  in  what  we  have  for 
sale.  _ 

‘*A11  great  nations  fail  when  their  agricul¬ 
ture  fails.” — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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“What  Hath  God  Wrought?” 

Radio — The  Latest  Phenomenon  for  Reducing  The  Curse  of  Farm  Isolation 


I  HAVE  often  thought  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  bring  a  Yankee  farmer  who  lived, 
say  one-hundred  years  ago,  back  to  earth 
and  take  a  four  weeks’  vacation  to  show 
him  the  sights.  We  who  are.  privileged  to 
live  in  this  age  are  so  used  to  the  thousands 
of  inventions  which  help  to  make  modern  life 
of  interest  and  worth  while  that 
we  do  not  realize  what  a  most 
wonderful  age  it  is.  But  you  can 
be  assured  that  our  farmer, 
brought  to  life  again  after  a  brief 
hundred  years’  rest,  would  think 
that  he  had  either  gone  crazy,  or 
that  all  moderns  had.  Can  you 
imagine  his  face,  for  instance, 
when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
railroad  locomotive  and  train,  or 
when  you  tried  to  get  him  to  ride 
on  one  of  the  strange  contrap¬ 
tions?  Bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
less  than  one-hundred  years  ago 
when  the  first  locomotive  made  its 
trial  run.  What  would  he  think 
when  we  showed  him  the  modern 
city  with  its  great  buildings,  its 
manufactories,  department  stores, 
and  all  the  electrical  devices 
that  have  come  since  Benjamin 


but  it  is  already  developed  far  enough  to  give 
promise  of  .doing  more  even  than  anything 
else,  which  we  yet  have  to  reduce  the  farm¬ 
er’s  isolation,  to  put  him  in  daily  touch  with 
his  markets  and  with  all  important  news, 
and  to  bring  to  him  all  that  is  best  in 
art,  literature  and  music  of  the  present  day. 


Our  Radio  Service 


/^N  Wednesday,  April  11,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  the  address  given  on  this 
page  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  was 
broadcast  by  radio  from  the  WEAF  station  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  Whether  you  own  a  radio  or  not,  you 
probably  will  sometime  own  one,  and  you  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Eastman’s  outline  of  the  special  radio  service  which  the  American 
Agricultui’ist  is  furnishing  to  farmers  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Telephone  Company. 

We  are  especially  interested  to  have  your  written  suggestions  for 
making  the  radio  of  more  service  to  farmers.  Therefore,  if  you  have 
a  radio,  will  you  cooperate  by  answering  the  questions  suggested 
by  Mr.  Eastman  on  this  page;  and  if  you  do  not  own  a  radio,  will 
you  call  these  questions  to  the  attention  of  some  friend  who  does  have 
oneP  The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  use  this  great  invention  as 
much  as  you  do  the  telephone  now,  or  more,  and  in  this  development 
that  is  sure  to  come,  you  can  have  an  important  part  in  making  it 
especially  useful  to  farmers  by  cooperating  with  us  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  in  developing  a  real  farm-radio  service. 


Frank¬ 
lin  sent  up  his  kite  with  a  key  attached  ? 

What  would  the  Yankee  farmer  say,  too, 
when  we  took  him  to  the  farm  and  showed 
him  the  grain  binder,  the  milking  machine, 
the  automobile,  the  rural-mail  delivery,  the 
telephone,  and  the  hundred  other  mechanical 
devices  that  have  changed  farming  from  the 
menial  drudgery  and  lonesome  isolation  of 
his  day  to  the  interesting  and  worth-while 
business  of  ours?  Comparatively  speaking, 
it  is  only  a  short  time  since  1844 
when  Samuel  Morse,  ticked  that 
first  message  by  telegraph,  “What 
hath  God  Wrought?”  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  in  long-distance  communica¬ 
tion. 

“What  hath  God  Wrought?” — 

Those  are  the  words  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  that  come  to  me  to-night 
as  this  talk  is  broadcast  into  the 
air  and  carried  by  radio  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  my  friends  whose  farm 
homes  dot  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  what  was,  before  the  day  of 
modern  invention,  a  lonesome 
and  isolated  countryside. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
poverty,  the  greatest  curse  of 
farm  life  has  been  isolation.  The 
bitter  tears  of  loneliness  that 
have  been  shed  by  farm  women 
shut  off  by  bad  roads  and  long 
winters  from  nearly  all  social  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  outside  world, 
have  been  .nothing  less  than 
tragedy.  Isolation  also  is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
farmer,  while  a  good  producer, 
has  been  a  poor  seller.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  has  had  no  means  of 
knowing  market  conditions  nor 
how  to  meet  them,  and  his  isola¬ 
tion  has  made  it  difficult  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  neighbor.  The 
R.  F.  D.,  the  automobile,  good 
roads,  the  telephone  and  now  this 
last  great  invention,  the  radio, 
are  bringing  about  a  new  day  in 
the  farmer’s  social  and  economic 
life,  and  are  bringing  to  country 
homes  nearly  all  of  the  advantages 
of  social  and  economic  intercourse 
that  city  folks  have,  with  few  of 
the  disadvantages  of  city  life. 

,  The  radio  is  just  in  its  infancy, 


Because  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the*  American  Agriculturist,  and  I 
believe  this  so  thoroughly,  and  because  we 
can  see  the  radio  has  even  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  for  farm  people,  because  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  business  than  anyone  else,  we  have 
arranged  to  cooperate  for  a  time  at  least 
with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  through  this  station,  WEAF,^  to 
giv'e  you  a  special  farmer’s  radio  service, 
and  try  to  find  out  from  you  how  this  means 


of  communication  can  be  made  of  the  most 
value  to  you.  This  is  the  first  effort  that  has 
been  made  in  New  York  State  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  a  service  of  this  kind. 

The  American  Agriculturist  radio  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  the  broadcasting  of  the 
latest  news  of  greatest  interest  ta  farmers, 
_  this  news  to  be  written  and  in¬ 
terpreted  entirely  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint. 

For  instance.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  England’s  best  exponent 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  is 
visiting  America  to  tell  our 
people  why  he  believes  in  the 
League,  and  to  secure  from  them 
in  return  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  which  will  help  to  perfect 
a  great  world  organization, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  war.  Lord  Robert’s, 
speech  is  the  clearest  and  the 
best  presentation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  League  of 
Nations  is  founded.  Farm  peo¬ 
ple  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  great  problem  of  preventing 
war;  therefore,  I  think  it  the 


Radio  Questionnaire 


Yes. 


No, 


1.  Have  you  a  radio  receiving'  set? 

2.  If  so  is  it  (1)  A  Crystal  Set .  (2)  A  Vacuum  Tube  Set 

3.  How  many  sets  in  your  immediate  vicinity? . 

4.  What  radio  broadcasting  stations  do  you  hear? 


8, 


6. 


5.  What  day  of  the  week  and  what  time  of  the  day  or  evening  is  the 

very  best  time  for  broadcasting  farm  news,  market  and  weather 
reports? . 

6.  How  many  ordinarily  listen  in? . 

7.  Residfence:  City .  Town . 

8.  Have  you  a  telephone? . 

9.  Is  your  house  wired  for  electric  lights? . 

Boys . 


Male, 


10.  How  many  in'  the  family:  Adults 


Children 


Female . 


Girls 


11.  Do  you  own  an  automobile . piano . player  piano 

phonograph .  other  musical  instruments . 

12.  Are  you  interested  in  baseball . swimming.... 

boating .  camping .  photography .... 

hunting .  fishing .  other  sports . 

13.  Periodicals  or  magazines  read:  1 . . . . . . . 


4. 
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Do  you  patronize  the  Public  Librax’y . . . 

circulating  Library . . .' . 

15.  Upon  what  particular  subjects  would  you  like  to  hear  interesting, 
instructive  .or  entertaining  talks? . 


duty  of  a  farm  paper  and  of  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  to  explain  and  emphasize 
such  important  news  topics  as  Lord  Robert’s 
visit,  and  to  explain  what  the  principles  he 
advocates  might  mean  to  farm  people  and  to 
the  world  in  general.  Perhaps  if  we  cannot 
agree  with  all  of  the  details  of  the  League,  we 
can  unite  on  the  fundamental  principles  that 
will  help  to  prevent  other  catastrophes  such 
as  that  started  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1914. 
This  afternoon  at  Albany,  a  great  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  by  the  Joint  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  the  Rural  School  Bill, 
which  contains  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
This  committee  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  three  years  to  get  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  our 
rural  schools.  Whether  or  not 
this  bill  will  pass  this  year  is 
problematical,  but  because  of  the 
great  need  of  the  country  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  application  of  the 
main  principle  in  this  bill,  it  is 
very  sure  to  pass  this  year  or 
next. 

The  San  Jose  Scale,  a  pest 
which  attacks  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  is  again  becoming 
rampant  in  eastern  orchards.  A 
few  years  ago  this  scale  became 
a  serious  menace  to  the  fruit  pro¬ 
ducing  business.  Thorough  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime  sulphur  solution 
held  it  in  check.  Such  spraying 
should  again  be  resumed  and  it  is 
now  time  to  do  it.  I  mention  these 
three  different  items,  general 
news  about  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  farm  news  on  the  Rural 
School  Bill  and  the  San  Jose  Scale, 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean  of  using 
the  farm  press  and  the  radio  to 
express  and  interpret  the  news 
from  the  farmer’s  standpoint. 

Would’ such  a  service  be  valu¬ 
able  to  you?  OuF suggested  agri¬ 
cultural  radio  program  for  the 
coming  weeks  also  includes  short 
addresses  every  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  at  7/.30,  by  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  farm  leaders  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
an  address  by  Professor  George 
F.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State 
{Continued  on  page  338) 
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Safe-guard  your  Fertilizer  Investment 

by  using  your  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
to  buy  your  Fertilizer  for  you 

Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  says — 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
has  developed  a  most  progressive  fertilizer 
program.  It  offers  a  service  which  New  York 
farmers  should  appreciate.  It  should  enable 
them  to  readily  secure  the  necessary  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  fertilizing  material'^'  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  indeed  a  service  long  needed  by 
New  York  farmers.” 


Gif 


FERTILIZERS 

Deperxdable  Qoali^ 


High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers 

— your  best  investment  when  buying  mixed  g  lods.  Don’t 
use  low  analysis  formulas.  Apply  less  IngU  analysis 
goods  per  acre — get  the  same  plant  food  and  save  money. 

Dependable  Acid  Phosphate 

— Guaranteed  16%  available  Phosphoric  Acid,  ihor- 
oughly  cured,  milled  and  screened.  Made  from  the  best 
quality  Phosphate  Rock  and  clear  Sulphuric  Acid.  No 
sludge  acid  used. 

Raw  Materials 

— for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  less  than  car¬ 
load  lots.  The  G.  L.  F.  offers  you  especially  attractive 
prices  on  less  than  carload  shipments. 

Order  through  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent — Write  for  details 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  H,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


eKtmmm^IiiiiCKk 

“I  always  graded  my  potatoes  by  hand  until  a  friend  told  me  about  the  Boggs 
Potato  and  Onion  Grader.  On  his  recommendation  1  bought  one  and  in  three  sea¬ 
sons  it  made  enough  extra  money  to  buy  that  piece  of  ground  over  there. 

Many  a  grower  has  been  able  to  make  such  a  statement  after  putting  a  Boggs  on 

In  one  operation  the  Boggs  eliminates  culls  and  dirt,  and  grades  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Government  sizes  with  less  than  3^/o  variation.  Commission  men  gladly  pay  25c  to 
50c  more  per  bag  for  Boggs-graded  potatoes  because  they  run  true  to  size  and 

therefore  net  them  bigger  profits.  ,  ,  ,  ..  j  , 

The  Boggs  also  saves  you  money  by  cutting  down  labor  costs— does  the  manual 

labor  of  from  3  to  5  men.  Won’t  bruise  or  injure* 
potatoes.  Operated  by  hand,  motor  or  engine.  Six 
models,  $40  and  up.  Handles  75  to  700  bushels  per 
hour,  according  to  size. 

Write  at  once  for  interesting  Booklet. 

BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORPN. 

20  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.— Detroit,  Minn. 


BOGGS 


The  Standard  Grac^r 


GRADER 


Heavy-yielding  crops  over  20  years  old  are 
'  a  common  thing  for  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Abso¬ 
lutely  winter-proof.  Lyman’s  Pure  Grimm 
comes  directly  from  original  strain  imported 
by  Wendelin  Grimm.  Earliest  maturing  va¬ 
riety.  Three  to  four  vigorous  'crops  each 
year.  All  seed  scarified,  assuring  highest 

germination.  Cheapest  protein  feed  you  can  buy. 
Every  order  accompanied  by  affidavit  of  genuineness. 

Send  for  free  seed  sample  and  booklet! 

A.  B.  LYMAN 

Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

350  Water  St.,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


As  I  View  Long  Island 

Last  Week,  Its  Farming — This  Week,  Its  Farmers 

r  LIKE  the  enthusias-  By  J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  rather  the  farm  peo 


BUY  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT-  prepaid,  $1,50.  Agents  1  jPlMlYll  1?  TuflliP 

HAVANA  SMOKEHOTTSE,  Homeland.  Ga.  fBlill/ljll.  1  WllIC 

Samples  Free. 


wanted. 


CAR  LOTS.  Per  Lb.  A 

Small  lots  a  shade  higher.  MP 
Agents  wanted.  t/V 
TH£U.  BCBT  &  SONS,  UGLUOSE,  OHIO 


tic  local  pride  and 
patriotism  which  leads  the  Long  Island¬ 
er  to  call  his  land  the  “Blessed  Isle,” 
and  the  man  from  Suffolk  County 
(stretching  as  it  does  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  east  of  any  other  part 

of  our  State)  to 
christen  it  “The 
Sunrise  County.” 
We  do  well  when 
we  learn  to  call 
the  Home  Spot 
“God’s  Country.” 
Long  Island  is 
quite  a  patch  of 
land,  anyway.  It 
is  about  130  miles 
from  the  old 
Brooklyn  Bridge 
to  the  tip  of 
“Montauk’s  east¬ 
ward-pointing 
finger,”  and  it  is 
about  30  miles 
across  at  the 
j.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  widest  point.  At 

the  western  end 
is  a  roaring  city  of  docks,  factories  and 
closely  built  streets  of  old  Brooklyn. 
Then  eastward  is  the  communter’s  zone. 
This  is  the  region  which  every  morn¬ 
ing  sends  a  swirling  flood  of  humanity 
through  the  tube  and  over  the  bridges 
and  on  the  ferrie^.  into  New  York  City, 
and  every  evening  sucks  them  back 
again  to  itself.  Long  ago  Brooklyn 
was  called  not  only  “The  City  of 
Churches,”  but  the  “Bedroom  of  New 
York”  as  well.  Then  up  on  the  “North 
f  here”  and  in  the  Wheatly  Hills  region 
and  way  out  around  Southampton — 
the  “Newport  of  Long  Island” — are  the 
imposing  estates — the  homes,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  occasional,  sojourning 
places  of  the  very  rich. 

The  Indian  Still  Remains 

AT  the  eastern  end  is  the  Shinne- 
Xi.  cock  Indian  Reservation, .  where  a 
pitiful  remnant  of  the  Shinnecock  tribe 
still  holds  the  land.  The  Reservation, 
if  it  could  be  opened  up,  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable,  and  white  men  have 
long  coveted  this  particular,  domain, 
but  after  many  efforts  to  dispossess 
him.  Poor  Lo  still  maintains  his  ancient 
sovereignty.  I  am  glad,  because  it 
shows  that  whatever  injustices  were 
committed  in  the  past,  the  State  now 
means  to  deal  fairly  with  its  Indian 
wards. 

Of  course,  an  island  like  this,  with 
its  long  coast  line,  can  never  be  with¬ 
out  something  of  the  romance  and  the 
flavor  of  the  sea.  Sag  Harbor,  out 
toward  the  eastern  end,  once  rivaled 
New  Bedford  as  a  whaling  port,  and 
her  hardy  captains  sailed  outward 
bound  on  cruises  that  were  expected 
to  be  full  three  years  long,  and  no 
waters  were  too  remote  and  no  climes 
too  rigorous  for  these  sturdy  adven- 
tureis  of  the  seas.  Those  were  proud 
and  palmy  days  such  as  can  never  be 
again,  for  one  August  day -in  1859,  at 
Titusville,  Pa.,  a  man  drilling  for  salt 
opened  a  leaping  fountain  of  oil.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
whaler’s  day,  and  now  a  once  great 
and  prosperous  industry  lives  only  in 
the  halcyon  memories  of  ancient,  griz¬ 
zled  men  haunting  rotting  wharfs  and 
rehearsing  yet  once  again  to  each  other 
the  epic  stories  of  those  noble  years. 
These  gray  beards  are  the  last  of  the 
most  undaunted  breed  of  men  that  ever 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

A  Sea  Coast  Country 

Ate. 4  coast  country  is  always  a  well- 
fed  lot  of  folk,  for  there  are  cod 
and  sea  bass  out  in  the  open  main  and 
flounders  and  weakfish  in  the  bays, 
and  oysters  in  the  inlets,  and  clams  on 
every  protected  beach,  and,  best  of  all, 
there  are  scallops  in  Great  Peconic  Bay, 
and  these  are  a  delicacy  so  delectable 
that  to  eat  of  them  fresh  from  the 
water  that  morning,  and  fried  in  deep 
fat  to  a  golden  brown — this  is  to  know 
the  last  and  the  best  that  Epicurus 
ever  dreamed. 

I  believe  it  was  Alexander  Pope  who 
wrote  that  “the  proper  study  for  Man¬ 
kind  is  Man,”  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  most  interesting  feature  of  any 
locality  is  not  the  soils,  or  crops,  or  cli¬ 
mate,  or  agi'icultural  methods,  but 
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pie  themselves.  Now, 
when  you  come  to  speak  of  the  Na¬ 
tive  Sons  of  the  Island,  you  need 
make  no  apologies.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  realized  that  the  oldest  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  settlement  in  New  York 
State  was  on  Long  Island,  made  by 
Connecticut  Yankees  who  migrated 
across  the  Sound  about  1640,  coming 
first  to  Southold,  on  the  North  Shore, 
but  soon  setting  up  their  homes  at 
Southampton,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island.  These  early  settlers  were,  of 
course,  of  purest  English  blood,  and 
they  brought  with  them  the  Puritans’ 
stern  code  of  morals  and  the  Puritans’ 
meeting  house,  which  in  due  time  be¬ 
came  the  Congregational  church.  Most 
of  the  old  families  send  their  ancestral 
roots  back  to  this  fine  stock. 

Famous  “Sound  Avenue” 

OUND  AVENUE  is  the  name  of  are- 
gion  rather  than  a  place,  but  I  judge 
the  community  center  is  north  of  River- 
head,  around  the  Grange  Hall,  and  the 
beautiful  country  church  and  the  very 
modern  rural  schoolhouse.  Sound  Ave¬ 
nue  is  also  the  name  of  a  long,  beckon¬ 
ing  road  which  follows  the  north  side 
of  the  Island  for  many  miles,  keeping 
about  a  mile  from  the  water  front,  and 
all  the  farmsteads  are  on  this  road,  and 
all  the  farms  run  back  to  the  waters  of 
the  Sound — at  this  point  so  wide  that 
Connecticut  is  little  more  than  a  blur 
on  the  horizon.  Once  these  farms  were 
large,  but  as  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  heritage  for  the  numerous 
sons  who  would  farm,  they  have  been 
much  subdivided.  After  all,  large  acre¬ 
age  is  less  important  than  in  most  sec¬ 
tions,  because  40  acres  is  a  lot  of  land 
when  devoted  to  intensive  crops,  and 
is  really  a  bigger  farming  pi’oposition 
than  200  acres  devoted  to  general  farm¬ 
ing.  The  old  plan  of  letting  every  farm 
run  back  to  salt  water  still  prevails, 
so  that  there  are  some  singularly  long, 
narrow,  shoe-string  farms.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  country  road  which,  on 
the  north  side  at  least,  is  more  like  a 
scattered  village  street.  So,  too,  a  dense 
rural  population  and  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  has  permitted  the  development 
of  a  splendid  type  of  rural  civilization. 
For  example,  it  is  quite  unusual  to  find 
a  large  pipe-organ  in  an  open  country 
church,  but  there  is  one  in  the  Sound 
Avenue  Church,  and  it  is  good  to  know 
that,  unlike  many  country  churches, 
they  have  retained  the  same  pastor 
through  many  years. 

Typifies  Rural  Life  at  its  Best 

SOUND  AVENUE  has  long  stood  out 
in  my  thought  as  typifying  rural  life 
at  its  best — an  ancient,  pure  American 
community,  with  fine  traditions — agri¬ 
culturally  prosperous,  so  that  their 
children  have  gone  away  to  school  and 
college,  and  they  themselves  have  main¬ 
tained  contact  with  the  world  through 
books  and  travel. 

I  had  expected  that  some  day  the 
ever-widening  zone  of  suburban  New 
York  would  engulf  them  and  drive 
them  from  their  pleasant  farms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  city  influence  never 
seems  to  have  greatly  influenced  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  northern  shore. 

Social  disaster  threatens  Sound  Ave¬ 
nue,  but  not  from  this  source.  Rather 
it  is  the  coming  of  the  Pole,  who  is 
establishing  himself  on  these  old  farms 
in  large  numbers.  He  is  doing  it  very 
simply  and  directly  by  pui'chasing  the 
land  at  high  prices.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  Sound  Avenue  must  pro¬ 
pound  this  farreaching  question,  “Shall 
the  agi’icultural  civilization  of  this 
community  be  the  civilization  of  the 
Puritan,  or  the  civilization  of  the 
Slav?”  I  hope — oh,  I  hope — that  some¬ 
how  the  Yankee  will  find  ways  to  hold 
the  fort.  Understand  me,  agriculture, 
as  measured  in  terms  of  production, 
will  not  suffer.  .  What  the  emigrant 
lacks  in  book  knowledge  and  hereditary 
skill  he  amply  atones  for  by  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  a  low  standard  of 
living  and  his  ability  to  work  himself 
and  his  women  folks  and  his  young 
children  pitilessly  without  regard  to 
the  calendar  or  hours.  Hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  they  may  be,  but 
no  man  can  compete  against  them.  H 
is  nqt  potatoes  and  cauliflower — it  is 
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our  ethical  and  cultural  standards  that 
are  at  stake^ 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  to  come  to  know,  in  a  rather 
intiniate  way,  some  members  of  the 
Society  pf  Friends,  and  I  admire  them 
and  their  philosophy  more  than  I  can 
well  tell.  I  remember  how,  at  Mineola,  I 
once  met  a  gentle- voiced,  cultured 
Friend  who  spoke  of  his  history  and 
told  me  of  his  problems.  Quietly,  un¬ 
emotionally,  as  one  who  states  a  sim¬ 
ple  truth,  he  said:  “For  two  hundred 
years  and  more  my  people  have  lived 
on  this  farm,  and  on  it  we  have  found 
happiness  and  satisfaction  and  content 
- — but  the  end  comes.  The  ever-spread¬ 
ing  city  has  practically  surrounded  and 
submerged  me.  On  every  side  is  a  civ¬ 
ilization  and  standards  and  culture  that 
has  no  understanding  of  or  sympathy 
with  me  or  mine.  The  real  estate  men 
are  impatiently  clamoring  for  my  land, 
and  they  call  me  ‘fool’  because  I  still 
hold  these  open  fields.  The  great  es¬ 
tates  covet  my  acreage.  I  could  sell  to¬ 
morrow  for  a  thousand  dollars  for  every 
acre — perhaps  more.  ‘I  have  kept  the 
faith,’  but  my  boy  will  never  till  these 
fields  as  his  fathers  did,  and  the  end 
comes  quickly.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
ought  to  do.” 

I  answered  him:  “Sir,  I  salute  you. 
You  are  the  last  of  a  line  of  kings.” 

Thus  through  all  the  turmoil  of  our 
modern  civilization,  the  Mills  of  the 
Gods  grind  —  sometimes  good  —  some¬ 
times  ill. 


(jener^  Motors 'Bmiks 


Better  Transportation  of  Farm  Products 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

A.  L.  BIBBINS 

For  years  farmers  of  Carver  County, 
Minnesota,  had  attempted  to  grow 
alfalfa,  but  were  unable  to  make  it 
last  through  the  winter.  Wendlyn 
Grimm,  an  old  German  farmer  of  that 
county,  observed  a  few  plants  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  normal  winter  conditions. 
Mr.  Grimm  selected  seed  from  these 
plants  and  started  the  propagation  of 
the  variety  that  bears  his  name  and 
which  has  brought  millions  of  dollars 
to  farmers  in  North  America. 

It  required  10  years  to  produce  the 
first  eight  bushels  of  seed.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  were  trying  out  the  variety  in 
small  amounts  and  found  that  it  was 
especially  hardy  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  good  crops  of  hay. 
Farmers  in  the  region  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  where  previously  it  has  been 
impossible  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully, 
were  soon  receiving  the  same  results 
as  experienced  by  the  Carver  County 
men.  Soon  it  spread  into  South  Dakota 
and  the  hill  lands  of  Idaho.  It  is  now 
grown  for  seed  in  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Colorado. 

It  has  taken  a  great  many  years  to 
prove  the  value  of  Grimm  alfalfa. 
Farmers  of  the  northwest  are  well  con¬ 
vinced  on  this  point  and  a  great  many 
leading  men  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  New  York,  have  proved  the  super¬ 
iority  of  Grimm  over  common.  Un¬ 
fortunately  many  have  failed  from  the 
use  of  so-called  Grimm.  These  failures 
have  discouraged  the  growing  of  Grimm 
as  well  as  the  growing  of  alfalfa  in 
some  sections,  but  to-day  farmers  are 
finding  that  when  they  get  the  real 
Grimm  that  the  battle  is  more  than 
half  won.  This  means  a  gx’eat  deal  to 
our  agriculture.  In  Michigan  the 
acreage  has  increased  from  78,000  to 
over  500,000  in  the  last  four  years 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  reliable  Grimm 
seed. 

_  This  year  there  is  more  than  usual 
interest  in  alfalfa  in  New  York,  re¬ 
citing  in  considerable  demand  for 
Grimm.  A  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  western  farmers  as  well  as  some 
C^dsmen  to  misrepresent  their  alfalfa 
has  placed  upon  the  market  a  great 
deal  more  seed  in  the  name  of  Grimm 
than  is  actually  produced.  That  has 
been  the  experience  of  western  farmers 
and  seedsmen  for  a  long  time.  Such  a 
condition  is  deplorable,  but  must  be 
laet  by  the  eastern  farmers  insisting 
upon  the  fullest  facts  and  knowledge 
C(mcerning  the  seed  that  he  is  using. 
Through  the  process  of  field  inspection 
^d  obtaining  the  seed  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  points,  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
Grimm  seed  that  comes  from  the  origi- 
ual  seed  and  is  free  from  all  mixtures 
and  adulterations  of  common.  That  is 
the  kind  of  seed  that  is  making  alfalfa 
growing  more  desirable,  especially  in 
those  territories  where  the  stands  are 
subject  to  hard  winter  and  spring 
conditions.  , 


No  matter  where  a  GMG  truck 
is  used  on  the  farm,  it  will 
provide  the  finest  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomical  truck  transportation. 

For  GMC  trucks  are  built  as  real 
motor  trucks  should  be — from 
truck  units  only — no  passenger 
car  parts  used. 

Electric  lights  with  generator 
and  battery,  starting  equipment 
on  model  K16  and  provision  for 
starting  motor  on  larger  models, 
complete  instrument  case  at  the 
hand  of  the  driver,  large  steering 
wheel,  hand  and  foot  throttle 
control,  long  gear  shift,  and 
brake  levers — all  make  driving 
safe  and  comfortable  by  day  or 
by  night. 

The  features  of  GMC  construc¬ 
tion,  such  as  removable  cylinder 
walls,  removable  valve  lifter 


assemblies,  GMC  pressure  lubri¬ 
cation,  positive  instantaneous 
governor,  interchangeable  brake 
rods  and  many  others  provide 
new  economies  of  operation  and 
upkeep. 

In  addition,  in  all  GMC  trucks  of 
two  tons  and  greater  capacity, 
the  now  famous  GMC  Two- 
Range  Transmission  provides  a 
new  and  revolutionary  combin¬ 
ation  of  speed  ahd  pulling  powder, 
not  provided  in  other  trucks. 

Whether  you  select  the  speedy, 
powerful  “Jim  Dandy”  one-ton 
GMC  or  a  larger  model,  you  will 
find  it  affords  a  better  and  newer 
kind  of  haulage. 

Ask  for  booklet  “Motor  Trucks 
On  The  Farm.” 


General'^Motors  Truck  Company  — Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  at  the  Factory  as  Follows:  1-Ton,  $1295; 

2-Ton,  $2375;  SVz-Ton,  $3600;  5-Ton,  $3950.  Tax  to  be  added. 
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ALL  IN  A  LIFE-TIME” 

By  Henry  Morgenthau 

Contains  his  vivid  memoirs  of: 

A  German  Childhood;  emigration  to  Making  Wilson  President. 

America.  Ambassadorship  to  Turkey  durmg  the 

A  New  Y ork  hoy  hood;  at  the  Fifty-first  war. 

Street  School;  law  at  City  College.  Special  Mission  to  Poland. 

Feelers  in  R^Mimate;  great  days  in  World  Affairs  in  New  York. 

Wall^^^^^^^toric  episodes  in  The  reasons  for  his  startling  expose 
finai^^^^^^^^  of  the  fallacies  of  Zionism. 

Lt  all  bookstores  Price,  $4.00 


.eday  m  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  New  York 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALESMAN 

WANTED  AT  ONCE 

You  can  make  big  money  from 
now  on,  selling  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  the  good  old 
American  Agriculturist. 

Besides  a  very  generous  commis¬ 
sion,  we  make  a  large  allowance 
to  cover  your  auto  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

Don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  op¬ 
portunity.  Mention  which  county 
you  prefer  to  work. 

Address 

H.  L.  VONDERLIETH 

Circulation  Manager 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 


This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrub^  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries.  For  whitewash¬ 
ing  poultry  houses,  cellars,  fence 
posts,  and  trees  —  for  spraying 
disinfectant,  fly  spray,  carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles — for  washing  windows , 
id  ■ 


automobiles  and  buggiesl 

^^'ISBANNER 


COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 


IS  made  right — strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy, — designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
Strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank — carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly — 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shove  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price — Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitutes  —  there  are 
imitations  but  only  one  No.  22 
Banner  — insist  on  getting  the 
best — most  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  carry  them — if  yours 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 


D.B. SMITH  &CO. 


SMITH 


SPRAYERS 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  f886 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 
The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayt 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  Quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  bad. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 


are  SUPERIOR  because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  show  the  disease  free¬ 
dom  and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 


Write  for  Deso'iptionSy  Records  and  Pnces 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  “S*  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


West  ^  B 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
Ask  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuineWest 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


BOXOF^EOSmiO 


This  is  a  Wonderful  Box  of 
Seeds  and  will  produce 
bushels  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 


ig 

of  Seeds  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  only  lOc. 


1  Pkt.  (300  seeds)  Cabbage— 60-<tay— Produced  heads  in  60  days. 


(600 

<100 

<100 

(1000 

(100 

(26 


(50 

(1000 

(2000 


)  Lettuce— Earliest  or  12-day— Record  breaker. 
)  Radish  — Red  Bird  —  Earliest  of  all  reds. 

)  Vegetable  Peach— Fine  for  preserving. 

)  Turnip— 6 Wks.orSnowball—Quickestgrower. 
)  Tomato— Early^ee— best  of  all  EJrect  grower. 
)  Garden  Berry— Fruits  in  4  months  from  seed 
—good  for  Preserves  and  Pies. 

)  Aster-Bouquet-l  plant  is  a  gorgeous  bouquet. 
)  Poppy-Firefly-Most  gorgeous  poppies  grown . 
)  Flowers— 27  varieties— Great  mixture— Won¬ 
derful  colors. 


I  Guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased.  New  1923 
Seed  Book  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds, 
many  Novelties  in  Colors,  free  to  all.  Order  today. 


F.  B.  MILLS,  Seed  Grower,  Box  40 ,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


RFRRV  PI  ANTS  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
D£iIa1\1  rLAltlij  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry. 


dragon,  Ajnnia  ana  oiner  an 

^ARRY  D.  SQUIRES 


In  the  Garden  Vineyard 


Varieties  and  Cultural  Practices  for  the  Small  Grower 


Currant,  Grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Tomato,  Parsley,  Elgg  Plant, 

Onion,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

Cl  nWPR  PI  AMTC  Hollyhock.  Canterberry  Bells,  Fox- 
rLUviLK  rLAi'lli)  glove,  SweetWilllam,  Poppy,  Phlox 
and  other  perennials;  Pansy,  Aslor,  Columbine,  Salvia.  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Zlinnia  and  other  annuals;  Roses.Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 


The  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  planting  a 
garden  vineyard  is  that  of  varieties,  so 
that  the  wants  of  the  household  may 
be  satisfied.  A  garden  vineyard  is  of 
little  service  if  the  varieties  are  such 
that  the  fruit  ripens  all  at  one  time. 
The  sorts  must  be  selected  so  that  they 
will  cover  the  entire  season.  Under  our 
conditions  in  the  Lake  Erie  section,  _we 
can  make  plantings  for  early  fruiting 
varieties  from  the  Red  Moyer,  Moore’s 
Early,  Black  Worden,  Diamond  or  Lady 
Washington,  while  Concord,  Delaware 
and  Niagara  come  for  the  middle  of  the 
season.  Catawba,  Agawam  or  some  of 
Rodger’s  Hybrids  will  round  out  the 
season  as  good  late  sorts. 

This  list  is  merely  suggestive,  and 
there  are  many  others  in  favor.  While 
some  have  merit,  there  is  not  one  in  20 
of  the  new  varieties  being  introduced 
which  shows  improvement  over  our 
present  list.  However,  the  amateur 
grape  grower  can  satisfy  his  curiosity 
by  experiment 


By  L.  G.  YOUNGS 


If  the  growth  of  the 
vines  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
planting,  the  wood  is  cut  back  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  this  process  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  vineyard  until 
satisfactory.  In  most  cases  we  bring 
two  canes  up  to  the  bottom  wire  i^nd 
tie  them  at  right  angles  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  wire,  or  else  they  are  carried  to 
the  top  wire  and  tied  along  that.  We 
use  a  No.  20  vine  wire  in  tying  the 
canes  on  the  top  wire.  The  tie  on  the 
bottom  wire  is  made  with  a  4-ply  twine 
an  I  is  loose  enough  so  that  the  cane 
will  not  girdle. 


A  Danger  in  Tying 

WE  have  found  that  when  wire  is 
used  to  make  the  tying  upon  the 
bottom  wire,  the  cane  is  often  girdled, 
and  so  we  have  discontinued  that  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  growers  in  our  section  only 
bring  up  one  cane  at  first  to  either  the 


bottom  or  to 


A  favored  spot  in  the  garden  when  the 
purple  bunches  hang  thick 


ing,  and,  if  done 
in  a  small  way, 
the  expense  will 
be  insignificant. 

If  the  garden 
vineyardist  will 
make  the  bulk 
of  his  plantings 
of  tested  varie¬ 
ties  he  will  be 
quite  sure  of 
average,  moder¬ 
ate  success  in 
his  w  o  rk  .  If 
the  locality  is 
s  u  b  j  e  c  t  to  se¬ 
vere  frost,  it  is 
advisable  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  vine- 
y  a  r  d  on  the 
highest  avail- 
able  ground  on  the  farm,  as  frost  will 
be  less  liable  to  cause  damage,  and 
grapes  seem  to  naturally  thrive  best 
on  high  levels. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
best  grade  one-year  vines  are  prefer¬ 
able,  and  commercial  grape  men  seem 
to  make  this  preference.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  willing  to  wait,  and  hope  to 
hasten  the  fruiting  of  their  varieties 
by  purchasing  two-year  vines.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  one-year 
vines,  when  purchased,  should  be  cut 
back  to  an  8  or  a  10-inch  root  and 
trimmed  to  two  buds.  Growth  can  be 
hastened  by  use  of  a  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  after  the  roots  have  been 
well  covered  with  soil.  The  earth  pre¬ 
vents  any  burning  action  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

It  is  best  to  plant  the  garden  vine¬ 
yard  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
large  vineyard.  The  10  x  10-foot  and 
9  X  9-foot  spacing  of  vineyards  is  now 
obsolete,  and  spacing  of  9x8,  9x7,  or 
9x6  feet  is  followed  mostly  for  the 
strong  growing  varieties  like  the  Con¬ 
cord.  A  few  vineyardists  out  here  fol¬ 
low  the  8-foot  spacing  of  the  rows  for 
the  Delaware  and  weaker  growing 
varieties,  but  the  method  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  either  for  haulpig  out  the 
grapes  or  for  plowing  and  cultivating. 


the  top  wires 
In  the  arm 
system,  the  cane 
is  trained  to 
two  arms  on  the 
bottom  wire  at 
right  angles  to 
the  main  cane. 
Three  to  five 
laterals  are 
brought  up 
from  the  arms 
and  tied  to  the 
top  wire  for 
the  fruiting 
wood.  Under 
the  Kniffen  sys¬ 
tem  as  former¬ 
ly  practiced, 
two  laterals 
were  trained 
over  the  bottom  wire  and  two  over  the 
top  wire  at  right  angles  to  the  parent 
cane.  The  modification  of  this  system 
is  to  carry  the  vine  to  the  top  wire 
and  tie  the  fruit  wood  down  to  the 
bottom  wire.  We  have  found  that 
when  this  system  is  followed  there  will 
be  less  trouble  from  the  wind  blowing 
down  the  canes  from  the  trellis. 

A  word  about  the  ti’ellis:  The  first 
wire  of  this  is  stapled  to  the  post  and 
spaced  30  to  36  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  second,  or  top  wire,  is  stapled  24 
inches  above  the  bottom  wire.  A  few 
vineyardists  have  used  a  third  wire, 
but  it  has  been  very  generally  discon¬ 
tinued  in  recent  plantings. 


HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 


Setting  out  the  Vines 

TTERE  is  a  tendency  right  now  toward 
closer  planting  in  the  setting  of  vine¬ 
yards,  but  as  less  wood  is  put  up,  the 
aggregate  of  buds  is  about  the  same 
per  acre.  Vineyardists  formerly  de¬ 
sired  the  vines  to  have  45  to  60  or  more 
buds,  but  now  25  to  35  buds  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  rule.  The  decrease  in  buds 
gives  larger  berides  and  better  should¬ 
ered  fruit. 

There  are  various  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  vines,  the  general  purpose  of  all  of 
which  is  the  renewal  of  the  fruiting 
wood.  The  one  big  fact  which  the 
garden  vineyardists  should  grasp  is 
that  the  grapes  are  not  grown  on  old 
wood,  but  on  wood  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  The  first  season  for 
planting  we  cut  back  the  vines  to  three 
buds,  and  from  the  three  canes  which 
grow  we  save  the  two  best  ones  to  carry 
to  the  trellis.  The  support,  or  trellis,  is 
made  by  setting  stakes  at  a  distance 
of  three  vines  apart.  A  post  and  brace 
is  used  at  either  end  of  the  vineyard 
row,  and  the  stakes  at  every  three 
vines  are  wired  to  them. 


Spraying 

Grapes  need  to  be  sprayed  when  rot, 
mildew,  or  anthracnose  are  prevalent, 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  100  gallops  to  the  acre.  This 
is  put  on  immediately  after  the  grapes 
have  blossomed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  to 
spray  at  this  time,  as  a  general  insur¬ 
ance  against  fungous  troubles.  If  the 
grape  root-worm  or  the  grape  berry- 
moth  are  present,  add  five  or  six  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  to  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  and  repeat  the  spraying  in  two 
weeks. 

If  thrip  or  leaf  hopper  are  in  the 
vineyard,  it  is  best  to  use  a  nicotine 
spray  to  control  them.  This  may  be 
combined  with  the  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  nozzles  of  the  spray  rod  should  be 
so  that  the  fine  spray  is  thrown  upward 
upon  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Fine 
holes  in  the  nozzles  give_  best  results, 
particularly  when  combating  the  thrip, 
for  nicotine  is  a  contact  spray  and 
should  be  applied  as  a  mist  to  prevent 
the  pest.  _ _ 


TREATING  OATS  FOR  SMUT 


In  last  week’s  issue  there  appeared  a 
stenographic  error  on  page  309  in  the 
recommendations  for  diluting  formal¬ 


dehyde  in  the 
smut.  Instead 
dehyde  in  40 
directions  shou 
of  formaldehy( 
After  the  se  ‘ 
through  the 
and  fight 
a  tight,  clea^ 
the  diluted 
The  pile  h 
during  the^ 
is  moiste 


^ery 


Double  SpririgProfits 


Allen's  Full-Nest  Foods 


You  L-an  raise  from  liU  to  1)5 
cent  of  your  y  o  u  n  k  hatches 
perhaps  lUU  per  cent  on 

r " 

I  ' 

I  ' 


Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 
Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


Write  for  prices 
of  Allen’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Foods  and 
interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 


Irish  Cobblers,  and  Certified  Rural 
Russets.  Yields  from  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre,  for  ten  years.  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  vari¬ 
eties  at  Cornell  Potato  Show,  Feb.  23. 
Address 

GARDNER  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


You  .houjd  PJJQ5J  PI^QP  ebb.,. 


use 


pi  ants 


and  get  your  cabbage  into  tlie  markets  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home-grown  hot  bou.se 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefields,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Plat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  f.  o.  b.  here — 
$1.25  per  1,000;  5,000  for  $5;  10,000  for  $9;  25,000  for  $20. 
Should  you  wish  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post,  add  one 
dollar  per  thousand  to  above  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  purchase  price  of  plants  refunded. 


S.  M.  GIBSON  CO. 


YONGES  ISLAND,  S.  C. 


CLOVER  AM)  TIMOTHY 


$4.00 


BUSHEL 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00:  Alfalfa  $7.00;  Red  Glover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00; 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00;  Blue 
Grass  $4.00;  Caneseed  $2.60;  Alsike  $10.00; 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight;  6  per  cent  discount  on 
6  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  eet  your  order  in  as  prices 
’  ’  ighe 


are  soini;  much  higher. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kansas 


GLADIOLUS  GORGEOUS 


Plant  early  and  often.  Our  prize  mix¬ 
ture  of  rare  kinds.  All  bloom  this  year. 
Large  bulbs,  100  for  $3.00;  30  for  $1.00; 
florist  size,  100  for  $1.75,  or  50  for 
$1.00.  Mammoth  bulbs,  25  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBINS  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


On  cream  separators.  A 
tried,  tested,  nigh  quality 
separator.  Famous  for  close 
eklmming,  modern  improvements. 
^  ’economical operation,  at  a  price  that 
m^es  the  Galloway  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  bargain.  Cream  Check 
Payment  Plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  Galloway.  Write  today. 
WILLIAJ^  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Dept.  343,  Waterloo.  Iowa 
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GROWER 


strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries, 
Hlackberry,  (looseberry.  Currant. 
Grapes.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Trees-- 
Fruit,  Nut,  Shade,  Ornamental. 
Flowers— Bulbs,  Vines,  Lto.ses,  Shrubbery,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  booklet  howto  grow  everi/tbing  from  th-  nursery. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Dept.  E,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $  1 2 
per  1,000.  Horseradish  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  No.  1,  REID’S  GROVE.  MO. 


CTD  AUfDCDDICC  Why  buy  cheap  plants,  when  you  cart 
ijlnnYYDLlVlvlEiO  get  the  best  at  rock-botlom  puces' 
The  Best  and  tSlen  IMary,  $8  per  1,000;  S.  Dunlap,  $  >  'O' 
per  1,000;  all  varieties,  $l  per  lOO.  Delivered  Iree. 

R.  L.  McNlTT,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 


each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seet.s. 
ALLKN  M  KSKUY  k  8KKI>  IIOISK  GENEVA,  OHIO 


«T  ,  II  rtr  I  Mild  or  Strong.  F.xtra  fine 

Natural  Leal  1  opaccO'-^ng ^o^ibs.  _si.^;  w. 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing.  :■  lbs.  $1-50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 
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Legumes  for  Acid  Soils 

Some  Do  Well,  Nothing  Beats  Lime  and  Red  Clover 


The  high  price  of 
lime  in  the  past  few 
years  has  led  to  some  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  acid  soil  legumes;  but  as  Mark 
Twain  said  of  the  weather,  not  much 
has  been  done  about  it.  Moreover,  with 
the  gradual  lowering  in  the  cost  of 
lime  it  is  probable  that  the  old  stand¬ 
bys,  red  clover  and  alfalfa,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  their  own. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  inquire 
briefly  into  this  question  of  acid  soil 
legumes,  that  is,  leguminous  plants 
which  thrive  on  a  soil  which  has  an 
acid  reaction  and  which  has  not  been 
limed  for  years. 


I  wish  to  make 
this  last  state¬ 
ment  entirely 
clear,  since  ex¬ 
periments  have 
recently  shown 
that  red  clover 
will  thrive  in  a 
soil  showing 
somewhat  of  an 
acid  reaction  but 
which  has  been 
recently  limed ; 
even  though  the 
lime  requirement 
has  not  been 
satisfied,  red 
clover  will  thrive 
if  there  is  ^‘free 
lime”  in  the  soil. 

Experiments  at 
the  New  Jersey 
Station  on  a  soil 
with  a  lime  re- 
quirement  of 
2,000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone, 
showed  that 
through  a  period 
of  years  for  all 
the  crops  in  the 
rotation,  practi¬ 
cally  as  large 
yields  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  1,000 
pounds  of  ground 
limestone  as  with 
2,000  pounds.  It 
is  probable  that 
on  most  soils 
2,000  pounds  of 

ground  limestone,  _ 

or  its  equivalent  — — — — 
in  other  forms  of 

lime,  is  amply  sufficient  for  success 
with  red  clover.  Even  at  present  prices 
for  lime  this  would  not  involve  a  very 
large  cash  expenditure. 

Further,  there  is  no  legume  which 
fits  into  the  general  northern  rotation 
as  satisfactorily  as  red  clover.  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  worth  spending  a  little 
extra  money  to  insure  success  with  this 
time-honored  legume.  Alsike  will,  of 
course,  do  better  than  red  clover  on 
land  of  medium  acidity  which  has  not 
been  recently  limed,  but  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  the  superiority  of  red  clover  where 
the  two  grow  equally  well.  Still,  alsike 
has  won  a  place  for  itself  on  account 
of  its  acid  resistance,  and  where  the 
soil  has  not  been  recently  limed  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  include  it  in  the 
mixture  to  displace,  partly  or  wholly, 
the  red  clover. 

Getting  away  from  the  strictly  north¬ 
ern  rotation,  we  find  certain  legumes 
which  are  more  or  less  acid  resistant, 
some  of  which  are  valuable,  others 
worthy  of  trial  in  certain  localities, 
and  still  others  of  very  doubtful  value. 
We  regard  cowpeas  as  being  somewhat 
acid  resistant.  This  crop  has  found  a 
place  in  southern  New  Jersey  primarily 
for  soil  improvement.  It  will  often 
make  a  satisfactory  growth  on  land  that 
is  fairly  low  in  productivity  and  which 
has  not  been  limed  for  many  years. 

Lespedeza  is  an  annual  plant  which 
is  distinctly  acid  resistant  and  which 
seems  to  give  some  promise  for  South 
Jersey  and  localities  further  south.  Its 
place  in  South  Jersey  is  as  a  pasture 
crop  and  a  soil  impi’ovement  crop.  Be¬ 
sides  the  common  Japan  clover  we  are 
trying  out  a  related  species  known  as 
Korean  lespedeza.  The  latter  is  a  shorter 
season  plant  than  the  former  and,  from 
a  limited  experience  of  one  year,  it 
moks  more  promising  than  the  former. 
•Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  the 
two  species  be  seeded  in  combination 


Give  Them  a  Trial 


By  HERBERT  R.  COX  to  lengthen  the  pastur¬ 
ing  season  and  make 
reseeding  more  sure.  Certain  it  is 
that  lespedeza  will  make  some  growth 
on  poor  soil  which  has  never  been 
treated  with  lime,  fertilizer  or  manure; 
the  principal  question  is  whether  "The 
crop  will  make  enough  growth  to  be 
worth  while. 

Kudzu  is  a  plant  which  is,  in  many 
respects,  unique.  It  will  grow  on  acid 
soils  and  at  times  will  make  a  stem 
growth  which  is  remarkable.  The 
famous  Jack,  who  had  interesting  re¬ 
lations  with  a  certain  beanstalk,  may 

have  had  prelim- 
inary  tryouts 
with  kudzu  be¬ 
fore  making  his 
notable  climb  to 
fame.  A  stem 
growth  of  from 
25  to  50  feet 
in  a  single  year 
is  frequently 
made  by  the  kud¬ 
zu  plant.  It  is 
sufficiently  winter 
hardy  after  it 
once  gets  estab¬ 
lished.  Although 
it  is  not  all  im¬ 
pressive  the  first 
year,  it  gets 
under  way  the 
second  year,  roots 
from  the  nodes 
and  thickens  its 
stand.  A  high 
percentage  of 
mortality  may  be 
counted  upon 
from  the  original 
setting  of  plants; 
in  our  own  plant¬ 
ings  w  e  have 
secured  only  from 
ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  stand. 
You  can  also 
count  on  a  period 
of  three  years 
before  kudzu  is 
ready  for  heavy 
pasturing  and 
cutting.  It  will 
never  be  a  crop 
for  the  tenant, 
therefore,  or  for 
the  man  who  does 
There  is  a  ques- 
I  have 


kUITE  a  few  letters  which,  we  have 
recently  received  show  an  increas- 
creasing  interest  in  legumes  which  will 
grow  on  sour  or  acid  soils.  Because  of 
this  interest  and  because  the  subject  is 
so  important,  we  have  made  consider¬ 
able  investigation  and  inquiry  as  to  the 
so-called  acid  soil  legumes  and  their 
practicability  in  eastern  United  States. 
The  articles  on  this  page  by  Prof.  Cox 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
and  John  H.  Barron,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  you  will 
find  valuable  if  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  the  great  problem  of  growing  more 
protein  at  home  instead  of  buying  it 
in  grain. 

We  believe  that  the  farms  are 
mighty  few  where  clover  or  even  al¬ 
falfa  cannot  be  grown  if  proper  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  liming  and  other 
needed  factors;  but  in  addition  to  these 
old  stand-bys,  it  is  possible  that  there 
are  other  legumes  which  can  be  grown 
on  acid  soil  without  the  necessity  of 
heavy  liming.  Some  experiments  on 
your  own  farm  on  a  very  small  scale 
with  them  would  not  cost  much,  would 
add  to  the  interest  of  farm  work  and 
might  find  you  something  that  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dairy  ra¬ 
tion,  if  you  have  had  experience,  suc¬ 
cessful  or  unsuccessful,  with  soy  beans, 
vetch,  sweet  clover  or  other  legumes, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  short  letter. — The 
Editor. 


not  stick  to  farming, 
tion  as  to  its  feeding  value, 
been  told  that  cows  turned  up  their 
noses  at  it  when  they  had  the  choice 
between  kudzu  ana  clover  or  alfalfa. 
It  is  apparently  a  valuable  plant  for 
unsightly  places  such  as  steep  banks, 
where  a  permanent  cover,  requiring  no 
attention,  is  desired.  For  the  north  it 
is  not  a  proven  crop  as  far  as  practical 
application  is  concerned. 

Serradella  and  beggarweed  are  two 
other  acid  soil  legumes,  both  annuals, 
and  both  advocated  for  forage  and 
green  manure.  The  former  has  been 
tried  at  a  number  of  the  experiment 
stations,  but  at  only  one,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  did  it  make  a  good  showing,  being 
considered  almost  as  good  as  soybeans. 
It  is  reported  that  lime  is  even  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  Florida 
beggarweed  is,  I  suspect,  worthy  of  a 
little  more  attention  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  north  of  Florida.  It  makes  good 
hay  and  if  cut  early  enough  it  will 
produce  renewal  growth.  In  Florida, 
if  it  shatters  its  seed  it  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  stand  by  self  seeding  the 
following  year. 


SOY  BEANS  AND  VETCH  PAY 
WELL 

JOHN  H.  BARRON 

The  only  acid  soil  legumes  with  which 
we  have  had  experience  are  vetch  and 
soybeans.  Personally  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  is  a  large  place 
for  these  legumes  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  northern  states  and  in  particular  in 
the  sandy  regions  of  New  York  State. 

Vetch  sowed  with  oats  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  application  of  grass  seed  on  the 
sandy  soils,  on  the  average,  increases 
the  yield  of  new  seedii^  by  about  one 
ton  per  acre.  About  110  pounds  of 
winter  vetch  are  requiled  to  do  this. 

{Contimied  on  pme  342) 


MIGHlGAN  LIMESTONE 

CUTS  DOWN  FEED  BILLS 


The  Dairy  Farmers  ^ 

who  are  making  money  are  those  who  cut  down 

feed  bills  by  using 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

to  improve  their  pastures  and  grow  good  ciover  hay, 
WHY  NOT  REDUCE  YOUR  FEED  BILLS? 


I 


.JCALCITE  BRAND^k, 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


^OVER  99°/.PllREy' 


MICHIGAN  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before  pulverizing. 

It  is  GUARANTEED  over  QQ%  Pure  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
All  orders  shipped  promptly 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Company 

55  Coal  &  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Shipping  Capacity  i8oo  Tons  Daily 


T  --i 

A -it  * ^ 


Find 
_  Wbat 

Canada 

has  to  o5er  YOU! 

If  your  dream  of  success  seems  like  a  hopeless  ambition, 
if  you  are  discouraged  trying  to  get  ahead  on  high  priced 
land,  if  your  present  location  fails  to  give  you  opportunity, 
there  is  a  new  deal  for  you,  a  new  chance  in  the  fertile,  virgin 
farms  of  Western  Canada,  where  wheat  produces  20  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  the  1922  crop  was  biggest  in  history, 
where  oats,  barley  and  hay  and  fodder  crops  are  the  basis  of  a  great 
dairy  industry,  and  a  man's  work  brings  him  success  and  prosperity. 

Low  Priced  Land — the  Last  Great  West 

In  Western  Canada  you  still  can  buy  virgin  'prairie  land  at  $15  to  $20 
per  acre,  on  long  terms  if  desired,  near  to  town,  railroads,  etc. — land  such 
as  has  for  many  years  produced  the  world’s  prize  winning  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
alfalfa.  Canada  had  no  “war  time”  land  boom;  prices  are  not  inflated  —  you  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 


Taxes  Favor  the  Farmer 
as  Values  Increase 

The  tax  laws  of  Western  Canada  encourage 
the  producing  farmer.  The  tax  on  land  is 
reduced  when  it  is  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion-while  on  your  buildings,  machinery, 
improvements,  personal  property,  automo¬ 
bile,  there  is  no  tax  at  all.  A  single  crop  is 
often  worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  the 
cost  of  the  land. 


Rent  Now — Buy  Later 
Pay  Out  of  Profits 

Canada  welcomes  the  industrious  settler. 
What  you  have  now  isn’t  so  important.  If 
your  capital  is  small,  or  you  cannot  sell  your 
present  holdings  to  advantage,  rent  a  fertile 
Canadian  farm  and  “try  it  out”  for  a  season 
or  two.  Make  a  good  living,  increase  your 
capital,  and  buy  later.  Farms  may  be  rented 
from  successful  settlers  on  easy  terms;  in 
some  cases  with  option  of  purchase. 


Farmlands 

Low  Prices' 


IBuy  on  Exceptional  Terms — 32  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land  a  national  non-profit  sharing  organization— 
the  Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  established  with  head  olnce  at  Winnipeg, 
and  United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Association  offers  selected  land  convenient  to 
railways— much  of  it  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre  —  on  very  small  cash  payment;  no  further 
payment  until  third  year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years, 
but  purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any  time  if  de-  i  |j>  v — 
sired.  Interest  six  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments.  jg 

We  Help  Find  Your  Opportunity 

The  Canadian  Government  maintains  information  bu- 
reaus  in  leading;  American  centers,  where  you  can  get  full  1 

information,  without  cost,  about  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  | 
men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  service  of  the  - _  ijn:i-iT-gripjuu.i^  uii 

prospective  settler. 

Get  the  Facts— No  Cost, 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  Let  us  know, 
something  of  your  position,  and  i 
receive  free  book  with  maps,  and 
free  service  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  in  your  territory; 
also  information  how  special  rail¬ 
way  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip 
of  inspection. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Agent : 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  56 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FREE  HOMESTEADS  are  still  available 
in  some  localities.  Canada  welcomes 
Tourists  —come  and  see  our 
country  for  yourself. 


Address  Agent : 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  56 

.  -  301  E,  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

t  pepa^ment  of  Immigration— Pleaaa  aend  ma  yooe 

I*  free  book  on  Canada.  I  am  particularly  intareated  lo 

r  5  I  Western  Canada  (  )  Eastern  Canada 

I  C  )  RentiDK  (  )  Buyina 

L  }  {  Grain  Growins  (  )  Stock  Raisins 

I  I  \  S?i^li?kiIwayB.ta.  '  ’ 


i  Name.. 


No  Pass¬ 
ports  Reaulred. 


! . B.  F.  D.  No . 

f  or  Street  Address 

■  P-  O . . . State., 
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We 


ROOFING 
SIDING 
CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 

can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Carrier  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  8  k  y  light  s. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
110  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

also 

25tli  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


The  most  efficient  Traclgt  in  Sssokst 


C^N  PULL  e  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It’s 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  rxew  catalogue  today. 


1365  Benton  .Street,  Joliet,  Illinois 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREI5  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America-— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TOBACCO-NATURAL  LEAF 

Four  years  old,  unexcelled  quality  and 
flavor,  5  lbs.  chewing,  $1.50;  smoking, 
$1.25;  second  grade  smoking,  6  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco 
and  postage  when  received. 

FARMERS’  EXCHANGE,  Hawesvflle,  Kentucky 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers,  Radiators,  Valves,  Pipe, 
Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Septic 
Tanks,  Automatic  Pumping  Systems. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 
386  Jay  Street  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Farm  News  From  Albany 

Bills  for  TB  Indemnities  Await  Governor's  Signature 


Two  bills,  providing  a  total  of  $5,- 
000,000  to  pay  for  tubercular  cattle 
condemned  by  the  State  and  slaughtered 
at  its  direction,  have  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly,  and  have 
gone  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature. 
One  bill  would  provide  payment  for 
cattle  slaughtered  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1922-23.  The  other  provides 
for  catfie  slaughtered  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1923  and  the  spring  of  1924. 
It  is  expected  that  if  Governor  Smith 
signs  the  bills — and  it  is  believed  he 
will — ^the  money  will  become  available 
in  about  six  weeks  after  the  bills  are 
signed. 

*  4:  * 

A  joint  committee  of  Senators  and 
members  of  the  Assembly  held  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Rural  School  bill  on  Wednes- 
nesday  evening,  April  11.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  those  who  are  for  and  against 
the  bill  spoke  at  the  hearing.  Full 
details  of  the  hearing  will  be  given 
next  week. 

*  *  * 

The  Downing  bill  providing  *$8,- 
000,000  for  maintaining  improved  State 
and  county  highways  was  signed  by 
Governor  Smith  during  the  past  week. 

*  :):  * 

Senator  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  appropriate  $15,000  to  investi¬ 
gate  marketing  costs  and  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  belief  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  kind  might  solve  the 
problem  of  wasteful  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  which  affect  the  cost  of  the  farm 
produce  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
prices  paid  to  the  farmer. 

sc  *  » 

Governor  Smith  has  vetoed  the  “20- 
mile  speed  limit”  bill,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  a  measure  aimed  at  speed  traps. 
The  bill  sought  to  eliminate  speed  traps 
by  providing  that  speed  limits  set  by 
third-class  cities,  incorporated  villages 
and  “second-class  cities  in  counties  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  first-class  city”  must  not 
be  less  than  20,  miles  an  hour.  Under 
existing  laws,  the  limit  which  may  be 
set  by  the  municipalities  is  15  miles 
per  hour. 

*  8:  4: 

^  Three  bills  designed  to  provide  equal 
rights  for  women,  which  have  already 
passed  the  Senate,  have  passed  the  As¬ 
sembly  unanimously.  The  measures 
introduced  provide  respectively  for  the 
descent  of  property  to  children  without 
regard  to  sex;  raising  the  age  at  which 
girls  can  make  wills  from  16  to  18,  and 
giving  women  equal  rights  with  their 
husbands  in  the  matter  of  guardianship 
over  children  in  case  of  separation. 

*  4=  4: 

Two  measures  designed  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  Were  killed  recently  in  the 
Assembly. 

*  4:  8: 

A  bill  providing  for  “short-ballot” 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Governor 
and  a  committee  from  the  Assembly. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  by  abolishing  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer 
and  State  Engineer  as  elective  officers, 
creating  19  civil  departments  with  the 
heads  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Other 
changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution 
by  this  bill,  such  as  the  consolidation 
of  some  departments  with  others  to 
avoid  duplicity  of  effort,  where  the 
duties  of  present  departments  are  over¬ 
lapping.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  consti-, 
tutional  amendment,  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  before 
it  could  become  a  part  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution. 


ever,  to  take  care  of  the  milk  of  the 
farmers.  Takes  more  than  a  little 
thing  like  that  to  upset  their  plans 
very  long. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington  dis¬ 
continuing  the  office  at  Union,  in  this 
county.  This  now  bebomes  a  branch 
of  the  office  at  Endicott,  and  mail  must 
be  addressed  Endicott,  Union  Station. 
The  post  office  at  Union  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  be 
established  in  Broome  County. — E.  L.  V. 


ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 

Maple-sugar  making  is  now  in  full 
swing.  The  cold  weather  the  latter 
part  of  March  delayed  this  work  very 
much.  Some  farmers  were  caught  with 
their  buckets  well  filled  with  sap.  On 
the  first  of  April,  a  foot  of  snow  was 
reported  to  be  in  the  woods.  Frost 
went  down  last  winter  at  least  three 
feet. 

The  fire  at  the  Borden  plant  at  Afton 
the  last  week  in  March  created  some 
confusion  in  the  delivery  of  milk.  Ar- 
I  rangements  were  quickly  made,  how- 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

The  Rochester  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets  has  closed  for  the 
season  after  a  busy  seven  months’  serv¬ 
ice  in  providing  shippers  and  growers 
with  most  valuable  information.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  releases 
from  this  district  in  the  last  forward¬ 
ing  season  mounted  to  $75,000,000  in 
value,  making  the  yeat’s  service  the 
most  useful  to  growers  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  seven  years  ago. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  most  in¬ 
teresting.  The  service  consists  of  a 
daily  mimeographed  report  sent  out  to 
nearly  800  growers,  shippers,  brokers 
and  railroad  officials,  'containing  in¬ 
formation  national  in  scope  and  giving 
data  on  every  car  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  shipped  in  the  United  States  and 
the  destination,  together  with  prices 
and  market  conditions  at  shipping 
points.  Information  of  this  kind  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  evercrowding  of 
markets  with  any  one  particular  com¬ 
modity  while  a  shortage  may  exist  in 
another. 

The  bureau  also  sent  out  much  data 
giving  tabulations  of  storage  holdings, 
crop  estimates  with  special  reports  on 
apples,  celery,  lettuce,  grapes  and  other 
leading  crops  of  Western  New  York, 
together  with  reviews  of  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  other  years. 

Women  Endorse  Rural  School  Bill 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Home  Bureau  has  endorsed 
the  Downing-Hutchinson  bill,  embody¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  21  recently  introduced  into 
both  houses  at  Albany.  The  members 
believe  that  all  children  of  the  State 
should  have  equal  opportunities  for 
education,  and  that  the  present  system, 
designed  in  1812,  does  not  give  equal 
opportunities  to-day.  The  committee 
urges  members  throughout  Monroe 
County  to  secure  copies  of  the  bill  and 
press  forward  for  its  State-wide  adop¬ 
tion.  _ 

‘What  Hath  God  Wrought 

{Continued  from  page  333) 

College  of  Agriculture,  who  has  prom¬ 
ised  American  Agriculturist  to  broad¬ 
cast  from  this  station  next  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  7:30  P.  M.  Profes¬ 
sor  Warren  is  the  author  of  the  War¬ 
ren  Formula  for  determining  the  cost 
of  milk  production,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  farm  economists  in  the 
United  States.  A  few  of  the  other 
speakers  whom  we  have  in  mind  to  talk 
to  you  are  Dean  Mann  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  H.  E.  Cook, 
those  genial  farm  philosophers,  well 
known  and  loved  by  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  East,  and  Mrs.  Bridgen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  who  will  have  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  for  farm  women. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  American  Telephone 
Company  Farmers’  Radio  Service  is 
continued  will  depend  upon  the  interest 
and  appreciation  by  farm  folks.  In 
order  to  get  some  definite  information 
upon  which  to  build  a  better  farm  radio 
service,  we  are  asking  the  questions  in 
the  box  on  page  333.  Fill  in  the  an¬ 
swers  as  best  you  can,  cut  out  the  whole 
page  and  mail  it  to  American  Agricuk 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  answer 
all  of  the  questions,  answer  some,  any¬ 
way.  Will  yo#  help  by  doing  this?  If 
you  do  not  ojn  a  radio,  perhaps  you 
will  give  the  ^estions  to  some  one  who 
does. 


$10  to  $15  a  Day 

Selling  Lightning  Rods 

Every  day  our  agents  find  it 
a  little  more  pleasant  to  work 
and  live,  a  little  easier  to  buy 
the  things  that  make  life  worth 
while.  In  Business  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  find  their  agency 
growing  steadily  more  valuable. 

— ^because  selling  R.  H.  Co.  Light¬ 
ning  Rods  is  as  solid  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  selling  government 
bonds.  These  “Rods  of  a  Better 
Kind”  have  been  giving  perfect 
lightning  protection  for  74 
years,  and  bear  the  official  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories. 

Every  farmer  needs  good  lightning 
rods — and  we  teach  you  how  to  gain 
his  interest  and  make  the  sale.  You 
are  backed  up  by  our  advertising  and 
close  cooperation.  Only  small  capital 
needed.  Write  today  for  terms  re¬ 
garding  exclusive  territory  and  full 
particulars. 

The  Reyburn  Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind'” 


R.H.Ca 


lIlGHTNIN^ 

[conductor, 

iEST.llBitOj 


PI  umbinq-Pi  pe-Fittihqs 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe  and 
fittings.  We  pay  freight  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction 
Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  heating 
furnaces.  We  save  money  by  cutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  bookkeeping. 
Y ou  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

810  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 

5  pouiid.s,  Sl.ffi;  10  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  and  recipe  Free, 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS’,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Get  Double  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex¬ 
tension. 


rictorial  Review  $1.50-' 
Gentlewoman  .20 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  ^  .50^ 

All  Four 
One  Year  for 
,  Only 

$1.85 

Today’s  Housewife  $1.00> 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 

A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00, 

All  Throe 
One  Year  for 
L  Only 

$1.85 

People’s  Home  Jnl,  $1.25'| 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 

A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am,  Agriculturist  1.00, 

All  Three 
One  Year  for 
^  Only 

$2.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year  ^ 

Youth’s  Companion  is  issues 
Christian  Herald  is  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  i  Year  ^ 

$2.63  . 
Subscription 
Value  for 
^  Only 

$1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  6  Months 
Gentlewoman  i  Year 

Am.  Agriculturist  i  Year  j 

$2.20 

Subscription 
Value  for 
>  Only 

$1.10 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AGRICOLTORIST  a-m 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITIT 
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New  Jersey  Farmers’  Pur¬ 
chasing  Associations 
Federate 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

The  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Purchasing  Association  came 
into  being  on  April  3,  with  its  incor¬ 
poration  by  representatives  of  eight 
local  purchasing  associations  in  the 
State,  This  action  followed  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  month  at  which  the  committee 
for  incorporation  was  appointed.  The 
new  organization  will  purchase  feed, 
fertilizer,  binder  twine,  spray  materials 
and  other  supplies  at  cost  for  its  mem¬ 
ber  associations,  the  latter  representing 
1,200  producers  in  New  Jersey  who  as 
individuals  purchased  $2,500, 000, worth 
of  supplies  and  equipment  last  year. 

This  is  the  first  cooperative  purchas¬ 
ing  organization  in  New  Jersey  to  be 
operated  on  a  State-wide  basis,  and  its 
function  will  be  to  serve  the  member 
organizations  in  New  Jersey  similar  to 
the  service  of  the  Grange-League-Fed¬ 
eration  Exchange  in  New  York.  The 
first  problem  before  the  association  is 
to  learn  the  current  season’s  needs  of 
its  member  associations,  '  after  which 
pools  along  commodity  lines  will  be 
formed.  Tentative  plans  indicate  that 
binder  twine  and  a  few  other  supplies 
may  be  handled  during  the  coming 
months,  while  attention  may  be  given 
late  in  the  summer  and  next  fall  to 
such  commodities  as  dairy  feeds. 

• 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming- 
year  are:  President,  Samuel  Atchley, 
Trenton,  Vice-president  of  the  Mercer 
County  Farmers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion;  Vice  President,  T.  Sherman  Bor¬ 
den,  Beverly,  President  of  the  Beverly 
Farmers’  Cooperative  Association; 
Treasurer,  John  H.  Hankinson,  Glen 
Moore;  and  Secretary,  P.  A.  Garretson, 
Belle  Mead,  President  of  the  Belle 
Mead  Farmers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Atchley,  Mr.  Borden  and 
Mr,  Garretson,  with  H.  H.  Albertson 
of  Burlington,  President  of  the  Burling-- 
ton  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Theodore  H.  Dilts,  Three 
Bridges,  President  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Farmers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  are  the  five  incorporators. 

The  five  associations  represented  by 
these  men,  together  with  the  following, 
comprise  the  present  membership  of 
the  new  State  Purchasing  Association : 
Bergen-Passaic  Farmers’  Cooperative 
Association  of  Paterson ;  Mt.  Holly 
Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  Association 
of  Mt.  Holly ;  and  Vineland  Cooperative 
Association  of  Vineland. 

.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  organization  moves  affected 
this  season  in  New  Jersey.  It  follows 
upon  two  years’  investigation  by  the 
Purchasing  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Membership  is 
open  to  any  cooperative  purchasing  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  State,  the  liability  of 
each  member  association  being  limited 
to  $1,000,  and  the  liability  of  each  direc¬ 
tor  to  $500. 

Dairymen  Look  for  Late  Spring 
Pasture 

Throughout  Northern  New  Jersey, 
Meadows  and  pastures  showed  no  signs 
of  awakening  by  early  April.  The 
tew  warm  days  so  far  this  season  were 
uot  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  grass, 
and  dairymen  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Hun¬ 
terdon  and  adjacent  counties  have 
shaped  their  plans  for  a  late  season. 

Severe  weather  at  the  close  of  March 
und  in  early  April  caused  damage  to 
crops  of  truck  growers  in  Passaic  and 
Pergen  counties  who  did  not  protect 
^eir  frames  against  the  cold  weather. 
Considerable  loss  was  reported  from 
some  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unseasonable  weather  apparently  did 
^ot  damage  fruit  buds  in  Central  and 
Southern  New  Jersey,  these  being  re¬ 
ported  in  as  good  shape  as  earlier  in 
Me  season. 

Plans  for  road  work  are  progressing 
lapidly  in  many  of  the  counties,  recent 
Meetings  of  the  local  authorities  indi- 
S^^Mg  generous  funds  for  county  work. 

M  Morris  County  the  highway  authori¬ 
ties  recently  laid  plans  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  54  miles  of  county  roads 
at  a  cost  of  $257,490. 


.  We  take  the  A.  A.  and  enjoy  reading 
It  very  much.— Mrs.  0.  A.  J.,  Penna. 


Air- Cure  Your  Hay 

with  McCormick- Deering  Hay  Tools 

IT  ISN’T  sun-drying  that  puts  quality  into  hay,  but  air-curing.  And  hay  is  air- 
cured  l^st  when  side-tedded  into  light,  breeze-sifting  windrows  such  as  those 
that  trail  off  in  the  wake  of  the 

McCormick -Deering  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the  mower  with  this  machine  and  rake  the  hay  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  begin  to  wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of  the  hay  first  and  rake 

clean,  picking  up  every  last  wisp — and  there  is 
no  shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is  turned  com¬ 
pletely  over  and  deposited  in  snug,  airy  windrows 
through  which  the  air  circulates  freely,  curing 
evenly  both  stems  and  leaves  with  its  magic  touch. 

There  are  points  of  mechanical  excellence  that 
distinguish  this  fast-working,  gentle  hay-handling 
machine  from  all  other  types  of  side  rakes  and 
tedders.  There  are  also  many  points  of  mech¬ 
anical  excellence  that  distinguish  all  hay 
machines  made  in  the  International  Harvester 
factories — McCormick,  Deering  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  mowers,  McCormick-Deering  self -dump 
rakes, tedders,  sweep  rakes,  stackers  and  load¬ 
ers.  Ask  your  near-by  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  show  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 


McCormick-Deering  Side  Rahe 
and  Tedder 


McCormick  No.  6  Mower 


OF  AMERICA 

tMCDtVOAATIO) 

606  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

Chicago,  ill. 


“Victory  Plants” 

5  Butternut  trees,  $1.00.  5  beautiful  Virginia  Cedars, 

$1.00.  100  Gibson  or  Dunlap  and  100  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $2.00.  1,000  choice  Strawberry  plants  for 

$3.30.  25  choice  Gladoll  bulbs  for  $1.00.  One  Splrea  or 

two  Concord  grapevines  free  with  every  order  of  $4.00  or 
over.  5  Splrea  V.  H.  for  $1.00.  1,000  fine  Concord 

grapevines  for  $40.00  or  $30.00.  20  or  12  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  for  $1.00.  12  Gooseberry  bushes  for  $1.00.  100 

Asparagus  roots  for  $1.00.  Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best. 
Live  and  let  live  prices.  All  above  small  bargains  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  worth  seeing,  free. 

THE  ALLEGAN  NURSERY 
Allegan,  Mich. 

HEY  THERE!  Have  you  neg¬ 
lected  to  plant  that  Strawberry 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  children 
1  would  so  much  enjoy?  Then 
tieglect  it  any  longer.  We 
I  will  send  you  100  each.  Premier 
(best  e^ly).  Big  Joe  (best  me¬ 
dium),  Chesapeake  (best  lateb 
Progressive  (best  everbearer), 

,  j  j  „  *2  all— for  $5.00,  postpaid, 

it  s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now — It*s  time  they 
were  planted. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’s  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will  with 
home-grown  plants..  Varieties,  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession,  Plat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen 
Market.  Prices  by  express:  $1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post:  postpaid  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25; 
prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
turned.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON.  GA. 


jParfe  Hbenue  l^otel 

4th  AVENUE  AT  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
=  Subway,  Entrance  at  Door - 

A  N  hotel  where  old  fashioned  courtesy 
■“  still  prevails.  One  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Convenient  in 
shopping,  theatres.  Less  than  50c.  taxi 
fare  (one  or  more  persons)  from  either 
railway  terminal.  Surface  cars  pass  door. 

PRICE  FOR  ROOMS 

50  Single  rooms  -  -  $2.25  per  day 

100  Single  rooms  ...  2.50  per  day 

250  Double  rooms  •  $4  per  day  and  upward 

Single  rooms,  with  bath,  4  per  day  and  upward 
Double  rooms,  with  bath,  5  per  day  and  upward 

POPULAR  PRICED  CAFETERIA  AND  REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  balconies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunken  Palm  Garden  are  enclosed 
in  glass.  GEORGE  C.  BROWN. 


STRAWBERRY — DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
Aspi^agus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Lantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  lininKS.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORO,  DEL. 


Great  Demand  for  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB, 
HORSE-RADISH  ROOTS,  4-YEAR  GRAPE  VINES 

3Iy  Roots  are  superb.  25  years  in  business.  .41so  Jersey 
Sweet  Potato  Seed.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue. 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Dept.  3 

Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  £.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  “ 


PATENTS 


varietieB. 


Send  for  list  of  20 

H.  II.  BE.NN1NG,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Post  Your 
Farm 

and  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on 
linen  lined  board  trespass 
notices  that  comply  in  all 
respects  to  the  new  law 
of  New  York  State.  We 
unreservedly  advise  land 
owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices 
and  will  send  one  dozen 
to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  Larger  quantities 
at  same  rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


340 
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-Better  ttian-| 
Whitewash 


i1\m>  P\5\n^ecV\ns  YIV\\\e  Pa\nV 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait'^ 
ing  or  straining;  no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  druf^  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage:  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered;  60  lbs.  <60 
gals.)  $5.00 delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  80c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

291  Ely  Ave„  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


GLOBE  Silo 

The  Result  of  50  Years* 
Experience 

More  sllage  can  be 
stored  in  a  GLOBE  Silo 
witli  its  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  roof  than  in  any 
other  silo  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions.  Adjustable|door- 
franie  and  patent  locking 
doors  prevent  any  spoil¬ 
age  or  waste.  Unique  door 
fastener  on  each  door  be¬ 
comes  a  rung  in  the  lad¬ 
der.  Hoops,  adjusted  from 
the  ladder  easily  correct 
any  shrinking  or  swell¬ 
ing.  Built  of  carefully 
inspected  Canadian  spruce 
aiul  Oregon  fir.  All  metal 
parts  are  made  of  highest- 
grade  steel  and  malleable 
iron.  Constructed  to  give  iierfect  service. 

Prices:  $3.00  i)er  ton  capacity  u]),  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Write  for  catalog  and 
agency  information  to-day. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  105,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


1  cuts:! 

B  vk-ANI)''''  B 

WQiilDS 

on  Main  or  Beast 


As  a  First  Aid  and  a  reliable,  every 
day  healing  oir4Cment  to  have  on  hand  for  treat¬ 
ing  cuts  or  wounds  o.t  roan  or  beast,  you  will 
find  CORONA  WOGL  FAT  cnexceiled.  For 
Chapped  Hands,  ChiUblalns,  Cuts,  Sores, 
Corns,  Collar  Boils,  f  'it  Hoofs,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats,  Caked  Utiezare,  etc.— it  relieves 
the  pain  promptly  aud  heals  without  a  ecar.  A 
household  and  baru  remedy  you  will  never  be 
without  after  once  using. 

FREE  Sample 

^^ladly  mailed  so  you  can  test  it. 
;v:v.Write  today.  Sold  by  dealers— if 
yours  can’t  supply  you— *write  U8. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
11  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 


95  Jffn&daPil 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMRATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned, 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 


AMERICAN 

Box  7052 


SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ARod  and  Up 


Write  for  our  free 
,  104  -  Page  Catalog 
’  showing  LOWEST 
prices  on  quality 


VowBuv 


Fence 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Famous  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
"Gates,  Hoofing,  Points  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  .lower  prices.  , 

PEERLESS  WIRE  A  PENCE  CO.  ’ 

'  P.pt.  3003   CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


How  I  Handle  Baby  Chicks 


MILK  CANS 


Avoiding  Common  Chick  Troubles  That  Cause  Losses 


FIND  that  incuba-  By  MRS.  A.  C. 
tors  are  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  hatch  chicks.  I 
have  tried  the  old  way  with  hens,  but 
observed  that  when  hens  were  laying 
they  would  not  set,  and  when  they 
were  setting  they  would  not  lay.  By 
the  time  the  hens  wanted  to  set,  I 
found  that  they  were  my  best  breeding 
stock,  but,  of  course,  could  not  use  their 
eggs.  The  small  incubator  (144-egg 
size)  I  find  the  most  suitable  for  my¬ 
self.  They  are  easily  handled,  and  not 
so  heavy  work  as  the  large  size.  I 
have  two,  and  have  been  using  them 
seven  years.  I  have  had  no  record- 
breaking  hatches,  but  what  hatches  I 
do  get  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks — the  weaklings  are  all  culled  in 
the  hatch. 

I  use  hens  for  the  brooding  stage, 
giving  each  hen  about  20  chicks  at  the 
start.  In  about  a  week  or  10  days, 
according  to  their  development  and  the 
weather,  then  a  hen  can  take  care  of 
more.  I  used  artificial  brooding  four 
years,  but  since  trying  this  way,  I  find 
it  more  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  I  notice  the  chicks  become 
more  natural  by  being  with  a  nice, 
motherly  old  hen,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  get  to  shelter  should  a  rain  come  up. 
On  rainy  days  they  come  out  only  be¬ 
tween  showers.  I  use  colony  houses  6 
by  16  for  brooding,  and  as  they  get 
larger  move  them  into  the  regular 
house,  which  is  15  by  50. 

A  Novel  Feeding  Practice 

As  to  feed,  anyone  may  get  the 
formulas  for  mixing  the  dilferent  ra¬ 
tions  from  any  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  There  are  several  ready- 
mixed  feeds  for  poultry  on  the  market, 
but  I  prefer  my  own  mixing.  I  have 
tried  many  different  kinds  of  feeds  and 
formulas,  and  from  them  have  evolved , 
a  formula  of  my  own,  which  is  very 
satisfactory. 

When  the  chicks  are  10  or  12  weeks 
old,  instead  of  keeping  on  with  the 
growing  ration,  I  change  to  the  laying 
ration.  I  figured  that  if  a  ration  is 
good  for  laying  hens  it  must  also  be 
good  for  growing  birds  and  also  de¬ 
velop  the  egg-producing  organs.  When 
they  are  put  in  the  house  for  the  win¬ 
ter  for  laying  purposes,  about  October 
1,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  start  the  lay¬ 
ing  ration.  I  want  them  in  shape,  then, 
to  start  work.' 

In  the  past  years  I  thought,  also, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  a  foot  of 
litter  in  the  house  during  the  winter, 
or  the  birds  would  get  no  exercise,  and 
get  fat  and  lazy.  Now,  I  think  if  a 
hen  must  expend  all  her  energy  scratch¬ 
ing  all  day  long  to  get  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her  appetite,  she  has  no  resources 
from  which  to  produce  eggs.  There¬ 
fore,  I  keep  enough  dry  litter  on  the 
floor  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
But  the  main  thing  with  poultry  is  to 
keep  them  satisfied  and  contented,  and 
never  crowded,  thus  eliminating  danger 
from  sickness  and  disease. 

Some  Worth-while  Figures 

I  know  that  expert  poultrymen  will 
say  that  I  am  “mad”  to  follow  the 
above  method  in  caring  for  poultry,  but 
if  they  will  peruse,  carefully,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expense  account  they  will  at 
least  concede  that  “there  is  method  in 
my  madness.”  On  April  10,  1922^  I  had 
hatched  100  White  Wyandotte  chicks; 
May  12,  1922,  140  White  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks.  Of  this  bunch  I  raised 
to  maturity  210  birds,  the  others  being 
destroyed  by  varmints.  I  began  mar¬ 
keting  cockerels  October  10,  and  by 
December  1,  I  had  sold  100  for  $240; 
used  10  for  our  table  and  have  100  pul¬ 
lets  now.  The  Wyandotte  pullets  started 
laying  September  1.  The  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  started  November  1.  Expenses, 
cost  of  eggs,  expenses  of  running  incu¬ 
bators,  actual  cost  of  feed  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  $235;  cost  of  feed  December, 
January  and  February,  $113.50;  total, 
$348.60. 

Marketing  100  cockerels,  $240;  50 
dozen  eggs,  September  and  October, 
$25;  35  dozen  eggs,  November,  $21;  85 
dozen  eggs,  December,  1922,  $59.50; 
115  dozen  eggs,  January,  1923,  $80.60; 
110  dozen  to  February  22,  1923,  $77. 
Total  receipts,  $603.  Total  expenses, 
$348.50,  and  profit,  $154.50,  over  the 


UMOSELLE  actual  cost  of  feed  for 
my  season’s  labor,  and 
100  laying  pullets  free  of  encum¬ 
brance.  Until  three  years  ago,  when 
prices  began  to  soar,  I  allowed  10  per 
cent  depreciation  on  the  incubator,  but 
then  I  raised  it  to  15  per  cent,  so  now 
(theoretically)  they  have  depreciated 
100  per  cent.  But  practically  they  have 
paid  all  charges,  and  I  have  two  good 
incubators,  clear,  thus  lessening  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  coming  years. 


TREATING  CHICKS  FOR  GAPES’ 

ELMER  WHITTAKER 

The  wet  spring  season  of  the  year  is 
the  time  when  they  are  most  trouble¬ 
some  if  they  bother  at  all.  They  are 
found  almost  entirely  upon  heavy  clay 
soils,  for  the  reason,  that  such  soils  are 
suited  to  their  propagation.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  indicated  by  an  apparent  gaping, 
which,  in  reality,  is  a  gasping  for 
breath,  caused  by  a  clump  of  small 
worms  lodged  in  the  wind-pipe,  and 
sucking  blood  from  its  walls  at  the 
same  time.  These  worms  are  about  the 
size  of  coarse  No.  30  thread,  and 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long. 

Infection  may  take  place  by  the 
swallowing  of  the  worms  or  their  eggs 
in  food  or  water.  Their  eggs  have 
been  found  in  earth  worms,  or  angle 
worms,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
and  are  supposed  to  infest  the  soil  or 
litter  of  yards,  old  wood-piles,  and 
trash.  The  infection  is  much  more 
troublesome  where  chickens  have  been 
raised  for  years  without  the  soil  hav¬ 
ing  been  turned,  or  anything  raised 
upon  it.  This  is  especially  the  case 
upon  heavy  soils.  It  usually  comes  on 
when  the  chicks  are  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  old,  and  takes  the  weaker  ones 
first.  Many  of  the  stronger  ones  are, 
no  doubt,  infested,  but  have  the 
strength  to  throw  it  off  and  outgrow  it. 

Other  Symptoms 

Symptoms  besides  gaping  include 
convulsive  shaking  of  the  head,  a  con¬ 
tracted  neck,  closing  of  the  eyes, 
drooped  wings,  roughened  plumage, 
and  a  weak,  staggering  walk.  Treat¬ 
ment  should  consist  in  separating  the 
infected  fowls  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  or  brood,  and  keeping  them  in 
dry,  warm,  disinfected  quarters. 

To  remove  the  worms  from  the 
windpipe  is  a  delicate  operation,  and 
requires  deft,  nimble  fingers  to  d<)  it 
successfully,  for  it  must  be  done  quick¬ 
ly  when  once  begun. 

A  stiff  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  horse 
should  be  provided,  doubled  and 
twisted,  leaving  a  small  loop  at  end 
just  large  enough  to  pass  down  the 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe.  Hold  the 
mouth  open  with  the  fingers  so  you  can 
readily  see  the  upper  end  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  and  when  it  opens,  insert  your 
loop  and  run  it  down  the  pipe,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  a  twist  and  remov¬ 
ing  it.  This  will  generaly  entangle  the 
worms  and  bring  them  out  in  a  clump. 
This  operation  must  he  carefully  and 
quickly  done,  or  your  patient  dies  in 
your  hands.  Some  are  used  to  dipping 
the  hair  in  turpentine  before  using. 
Any  worms  removed  should  be  burned 
at  once. 

Another  Good  Remedy 

Another  good  plan  is  to  place  all  the 
affected  chicks  in  a  small  box,  covering 
it  with  loosely  woven  burlap  and 
sprinkling  air-slaked  lime  on  the  cloth, 
tapping  it  lightly  to  make  it  sift 
through  the  cloth,  among  the  chicks. 
This  dust  is  drawn  into  the  trachea 
in  the  gasping  for  breath,  suffocating 
the  worms  and  causing  them  to  lose 
their  hold.  Then  the  sneezing  of  the 
chick  throws  them  out.  There  should 
be  a  burlap  covering  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and,  after  the  work  is  done,  all 
should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Some  claim  good  results  from  a  drop 
of  camphor  down  the  throat.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  the  best,  and  that  consists  in 
thoroughly  spading  or  plowing  all  the 
runs  over  which  the  chicks  work.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  clean  the  worms  out, 
and  they  are  soon  all  gone  when  turned 
up  to  the  sun.  The  growing  of  a  crop 
on  the  ground  is  a  good  thing.  Make 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
pi  i  e  s  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  apt/  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 


59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe¬ 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
350  West  St,  Rutland,  Vt 


MOUNTAIN  SIUOS 


$1.25 


PAINT  * 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  rcmlttaneo.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  lot  us  quote  you  low 
l)ricos.  Wo  can  save  you  money  hy  shlppliiK  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  .over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


XHE  front  that  gave 
GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  open* 
inA?.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad¬ 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents— Wanted  In  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  3  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  Weit  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HI?  M  %#  C  C  I*  youi'  own  boi'*® 

El  V  H  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2,50. 
Money  hack  if  not  eatiefactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON'S 

A  veterlnary'8  compound  for 
Horaes,  Cattlo  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm 
Conditioner.  At  dealers  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Tolsdo.  Ohio 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20 
$5,25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  rnl 

Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARM t no  v'*' 

I  I  kl  in  kl  Do/lit<i<lh  KV. 


IF  YOU  SAY: 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  ”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers,  you  will  benefit 
by  our  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  by  any 

subscriber  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  if  the  article 
chased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

No  trouble,  that.  And  you  insure 
yourself  from  trouble. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  14, 1923 
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Let  These  Men  Teach  You 

The  Secrets  of  Successful 

Poultry  Raising 

Leain  from  experience  of  fa¬ 
mous  experts,  T.  F.  JIcGrew, 

Harry  G.  Forster,  JI.  L.  Chap¬ 
man,  F.  H.  !<toneburn.  Hr.  H. 

\V.  .Sanborn  and  others.  Clear, 
simple,  easy  to  learn  and  aiiply 
Instructions  that  quickly  increase 
egg  production  and  poultry  |)rof- 
Its.  Individual  instruction  In 
Breeding,  Mating,  Incubation, 
Brooding,  Feeding,  Caponlzing. 

Most  complete  and  practical  course 
ever  written.  Endorsed  by  high¬ 
est  authorities.  Write  today  for 
FREE  STORY  “How  John  Perry  Made  His 
Chickens  Pay”  and  “See  Before  You  Buy”  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Make  1923  your  Banner  Year.  INTER¬ 
STATE  POULTRY  SCHOOL,  Hept.  230-C, 
Upper  Darby  P.  0.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Youll  Profit. 

By. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


IN  THE  WORLD/" 

- 

PURE  BRED 

iPer  25  Per  50 
Chicks  Chicks 

Whit^and  Black  }  $4.25  $8.50 

Per  100 
Chicks 

$16.00 

Leghorns  1 

Brown  and  Buff  > 

Barred  Rooks  ) 

•  $4.75 

1 

$9.00 

$18.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$19.00 

White  Wyandottes  i 
White  Rooks  1 

Buff  Rocks  j 

Anconas  J 

|>  $5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

Black  Minorcas  1 

Buff  and  White 
Orpingtons  j 

■  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Light  Brahmas 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$35.00 

Famous  Marcy’s 

Jersey  Black  1 

Giants  i 

1 

[>$14.00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

Pens  E,  P,  G  and  H  i 

1 

May  chicks  Ic,  June,  July  and  August  2o  lower.' 
Prompt  Delivery 

Whether  your  order  is  large  or  small  it  will  have 
the  same  careful  attention. 

Order  Now  Avoid  Disappointment 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

VARIETY  25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.50  $7.00  $13.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns .  3.50  7.00  13.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Leghorns .  3.50  7.00  13.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Rhode  Isid.  Reds.  4.25  8.25  16.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.25  8.25  16.00 

S.  C.  Anconas .  4.25  8.25  16.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

S.  C.  White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

S.  C.  Black  Langshangs .  5.25  10.25  20.00 

I  guarantee  100%  safe  arrival  and  to  bo  from 
standard-bred  flocks.  Order  direct  from  ad  and 
save  time,  money  and  disappointment.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Farmers’  Bank,  Ashland,  Ohio, 

J.  W.  BROWN,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


HOUGH’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Eight  leading  varieties,  egg-laying 
strains,  vigorous  chicks 
tha,t  mature  early. 
12  to  20  cents  each, 
sent  postpaid.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  18th  year.  Over 
65  per  cent,  of  orders  go  to  former 
customers.  Ask,  for  catalog,  it’s  free. 

THE  HOUGH  HATCHERY,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT- 

WethBred  From  Record  Layers.  Each  chick  with  its  sterling, 
robust  vitality  is  a  living  illustration  of  our  quality  Idea. 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes 

S^o  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
muea.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  29 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


— BABY  CHICK 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  you  Pure  bred  Stock 

100  60  26 

White  and  Brovv'n  Leghorns  -  -  -  $13.00  $7.00  $3.76 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns.  -  -  •  .  13.00  7.00  3.76 

Anconas . 14,00  7.60  4.00 

Minorcas  15,00  8.00  4.35 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .......  16.00  8.00  4.26 

Barred  Kocks  16.00  8.00  4.35 

Buff  and  White  Rocks  ......  16,00  8.60  4.50 

White  and  Silver  Lacad  Wyandottes  16,00  8.60  4.60 

Buff  Orpingtons  lO.OO  8.50  4.50 

Langshans  ..........  ig.oo  9.60  6.00 

Brahmas  ...........  20.00  10.50  6,50 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt 
shipments  made.  Mall  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
kuaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


From  good  selected  heavy  laying  flock 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  and  Leg.  K 
hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank 
BUNNYBIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL, 


it  a  rule  to  keep  the  young  chicks  in 
coops  until  the  morning  wet  is  dried 
off.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  BABY  CHICKS 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
can  cause  this  leg  weakness  in  chicks, 
which  is  so  very  common  among  the 
early  broods,  and  very  often  among 
what  appears  to  be  the  strongest  chicks. 
Leg  weakness  may  be  inherited.  The 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  parent  stock 
may  not  have  been  such  to  impart 
rugged  constitutions  to  the  baby  chicks, 
which  during  the  unsettled  and  cooler 
weather  of  early  spring  give  way  to 
constitutional  inability  to  fight  the 
hardships  under  which  they  live.  If  it 
is  apparent  that  this  is  the  factor  caus¬ 
ing  leg  weakness,  the  only  'hing  to  do 
is  care  for  and  feed  the  ch  .ks  as  well 
as  possible  and  use  them  for  layers  or 
market  stock  rather  than  for  breeding 
purposes  another  season. 

Leg  weakness  may  also  be  caused  by 
malnutrition,  especially  if  the  ration 
lacks  bone-making  food.  The  feeding 
of  skim  milk  is  an  excellent  idea,  as 
it  not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  chicks, 
but  is  a  regulation  for  the  digestive 
system  and  lactic  acid  property  of  skim 
milk,  is  a  tonic,  and  an  important  one, 
to  prevent  the  very  common  white 
diarrhcea. 

Danger  in  too  Long  Confinement  in 
Warm  Quarters 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
leg  weakness  is  confinement  of  the 
chicks  to  a  warm,  dry  floor  for  too 
long  a  period,  and,  other  conditiones  be¬ 
ing  equal,  this  is  probably  the  cause 
for  the  trouble.  During  a  warm  spring 
such  as  has  been  the  case  this  year, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  a  coal¬ 
burning  hover  to  prevent  too  high  a 
temperature. 

The  chicks,  after  a  week  old,  should 
run  out  of  the  brooder  for  a  few  hours 
on  available  clear  day,  even  though  the 
ground  may  still  be  cold  and  frozen. 
The  chicks  will  seldom  catch  cold  while 
moving  about.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  out  of  doors,  but  must 
be  kept  moving  until  they  learn  to  go 
back  to  the  warmth  of  the  hover  when 
they  feel  cold. 

Best  regulated  brooders  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  heat  reaches  the 
chicks  from  above  and  not  through  the 
floor.  Sometimes  chicks  will  roost  on 
the  hot  water  pipes  and  heat  conduc¬ 
tors  and  protective  measures  must  be 
made  to  prevent  this. 


BUILDING  A  GOOSE  SHED 

ELMER  WHITTAKER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Geese  do  not  require  much  protection 
from  cold,  but  they  need  a  dry  and 
weather-proof  shed  for  a  resting  place. 
A  flock  of  geese  will  often  swim  in  a 
pond  when  the  ice  forms  all  over  the 
pond,  except  on  the  spot  where  they 
are  swimming,  where  they  keep  it  from 
freezing  by  keeping  the  water  moving, 
and  will  suffer  no  damage;  but  if  their 
quarters  are  wet,  or  even  damp,  trouble 
will  follow. 

A  shed  allowing  five  or  six  square 
feet  of  floor  space  to  each  goose  to  be 
housed,  is  large  enough  if  the  geese 
can  run  out  whenever  they  wish.  It 
may  be  made  of  cheap  boards  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  frame  and  covered  with  tar 
paper  to  keep  the  water  out.  Glass 
windows  are  not  necessary  (though 
they  are  to  be  advised),  but  there  must 
be  sufficient  open  space  in  the  south 
side  to  admit  light  and  air,  so  that  the 
sun  will  dry  out  the  building  readily, 
and  this  space  should  have  a  curtain, 
or  burlap,  or  loosely  woven  cotton  cloth, 
to  keep  out  rain  and  snow.  On  fair 
days  it  must  be  opened. 

The  place  should  be  on  a  well-drained 
place,  and  it  is  best  to  fill  in  with  sand 
a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  to  do  away  with  any  tendency 
toward  dampness.  A  thick  bed  of 
straw,  leaves,  cornstalks,  or  something 
of  the  kind  should  always  cover  the 
floor,  and  should  be  removed,  and  a 
new  supply  put  in  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
damp.  _ 


Make  the  Pullets  Scratch. — Pullets 
should  be  made  to  scratch  for  the  grain 
given  them  as  the  exercise  is  necessary 
to  retain  good  health.  If  any  signs  of 
slackness  are  apparent,  a  little  epsom 
salts  should  be  given  either  in  their 
drinking  water  or  in  their  mash. 


150 


HEALTH-GUARANTEED 

Foundation-Quality  Holsteins 


150 


TO  BE]  SOLD  IN 


THE  1923  SALE 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  Ground,  Syracuse,  April  17-18 


COMMENCING  AT  10  A.  M.  EACH  DAY 


THE  CONSIGNMENTS  i 


Wheatfield  Farms  Herd 


of  50  head.  Complete  dispersal  of  the 
remarkable  herd  that  has  developed 
2l,000-lb.  to  25,000-lb.  yearly  record  3-yr-olds  and  cows  with 
records  up  to  33,000-lb.  milk  in  a  year,  also  year’s  butter  pro¬ 
ducers  with  1090  to  1211-lb.  to  their  credit.  One  of  the  greatest 
living  May  Echo  Proven  Sires  is  in  the  sale  with  fifteen  of  his 
daughters — heifers  of  true  foundation  quality. 


H.  A.  Moyer’s  Milking  HerdTf® 


cows  of  show  quality,  bred 
to  the  33-lb.  sire,  Empire  Segis. 
No  other  sale  of  the  season  can  show  a  finer  consignment. 


Brock  &  Jenks’  Herd, 


a  herd  that  has  developed  some  of  the 
greatest  producers  in  the  Eastern  States. 
This  offering  consists  mainly  of  daughters  of  A.  R.  O.  dams  with 
records  up  to  25  and  26-lb.  butter  in  a  week  and  year’s  milk  records 
up  to  21,000-lb.  at  3  years  old. 

IN  ADDITION  select  consignments  arc  included  from  the  herds 
of  a  number  of  representative  breeders. 

The  three  herds  named  s^re  all  on  the  Federal  and  State 
Accredited  Plan  and  like  the  other  consignments  have  all 
passed  a  clean  test.  We  offer  in  this  one  sale  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  three  separate  high-class  herd  dispersals  with  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  from  other  quality  establishments.  This 
will  be  a  sale  of  Holsteins  bred  for  heavy  milk  and  butter 
production.  The  60-day  health  guarantee  applies  to  every 
consignment. 

E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Sale  Manager,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Yofi 


♦  / 


Jim  Brown's  New  Bar-i, 

;ain  Fence  Book  show-  | 

[ng  over  160  styles  of  | 

'ance.farm  gates, roof¬ 
ing  and  paint  will  save 
you  30%  or  more.  Over  a  j 
million  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers.  Brown  pays  fraijiht.  _ - 

Direct  from  factory  prices  —  write  todayTl 
BROWN  fence  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
Department  3001  Cleveland,  OhIoJ 


Write  today  for  free  instiuction 
book  and  “Evidence  ot  Concep- 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mod¬ 
el  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  :  D.  C. 


CIGARS 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  Clear  Havana 
‘Invinciblos,”  loiiq  filler. ha;  dmade, while 
they  last.  $2;  hex  of  .'lO.  Will  suit  or  your 
money  refunded.  MAYER  CIGAR  CO.,  9  Church  Si.,  New  York 


JOT.VrOKS — Beauty,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Hustler,  King, 
Rose,  Mountain,  6  Weekaj  others,  >V.  FORI),  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FARMS— SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  .IFST  OFT.  COPY  FRKK.  Stocked 
and  equipped.  Some  require  only  $500  cash.  Income-produc¬ 
ing  homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549  A.  0. 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


For 

Service 


For 

Pleasure 


Hoover  Suburban  Bodies 

Double  UtiSity  on  the  Farm 

For  daily  trips  to  town,  the  railroad  station,  mill  or  cross  country — 
wherever  the  necessity  calls;  or  for  your  own  pE'-  ure  use.  The 
Hoover  Suburban  Body  provides  a  convenient  and  practical  inter¬ 
changeable  conveyance.  By  placing  the  two  rear  seats  in  position — 
requiring  only  a  few  moments — there  is  accommodation  for  six 
passengers  comfortably  or  nine  persons  if  necessary,  With  the  two 
rear  seats  removed,  there  is  ample  space  for  carrying  various  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  Hoover  Body  is  a  natural  wood  finish,  with  tan 
upholstery  and  deep  spring  cushions  on  all  seats. 

Suburbans  designed  for  mounting  on  Ford,  Dodge  and  Buick  "4  ” 
chassis  are  stocked  for  prompt  delivery.  This  body  also  can  be 
built  to  mount  on  any  type  chassis. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  A. 


HOOVER  BODY  CO. 

Eastern  Sales  Branch— Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 


Originators  of  the  ^  DA 

Suburban  Body  ’  I  JSlj  1 
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Keep  on  Feeding 
Concentrates 


A  RATION  made  up  of  37.4  lbs.  com 
silage  and  14.5  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  has  less 
than  4%  protein  and  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  milk  producing  ration. 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal  has  more 
than  10  times  this  much  protein.  One  sack 
of  Diamond  contains  more  protein  than  half 
a  ton  of  the  home-grown  ration.  Think  of 
this  when  you  think  of  obtaining  protein 
economically. 

If  you  feed  concentrates:^ 

(1)  You  can  market  more  of  your 
alfalfa  or  grow  other  paying  crops 
on  the  same  land. 

(2)  You  can  get  a  milk  flow  that 
will  pay  a  good  profit  over  the  cost 
of  feed. 

(3)  You  can  be  assured  of  the 
good  health  of  your  herd. 


Roughages  are  O.K.  for  giving  bulk  to  the 
ration  but  should  never  be  used  as  the  sole 
feed. 

Base  your  ration  on  Diamond  Com  Gluten 
Meal  or  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed — the  two 
milk  making  concentrates  that  are  in 


poo  POUNDS  N&l 

S-U 


.iEMi 

tJjOftIN  minimum 
fffT- ;•  minimum. 

.  maximum 

GLUTEN  MEAl^ 

i&lKISIIffHi," 


40%  Protein 


EVERY  LIVE 
DEALER’S  STOCK 

and 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  t 


i;-  icro  POUNDS 


31  ^  MIHIKIUM  Ig  ! 
MAXUBIM  8-5^ 

23%  Protein 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


i(flOWT2  Ingredients  of  I^ou/n  Quali^ 
in  l^oivn  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 
^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
®  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas.  • 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  loc. 

S^'icase,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention 
for  examination.  Write  for 
FREE ,  book  and  advice. 

JACOBI  &  JACOBI,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FirPmPn  Rmlrpmen  *teginners,S150-$2r)0monthly;rail- 
UldnciliCII  roadseverywhere  (which  position?) 

Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,"  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

_ KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203 MU WC IE,  IND. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Cutting  Costs  With  Beets 

A  Means  of  Getting  More  Out  of  Our  Purchased  Feeds 


AIRYMEN’S  By  ALLEN 
efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  production  have  led  to  an  almost 
universal  use  of  the  silo,  and,  within 
the  past  few  years,  to  the  extensive  use 
of  alfalfa  and  soy  beans. 

Those  who  have  calculated  not  only 
savings,  but  the  quantity  of  milk  ob¬ 
tained  through  use  of  home-grown 
feeds,  have  further  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  pedigreed  mangels — “cow  beets.” 

Several  factors  have  entered  into  the 
study  of  mangels  and  their  use.  Some 
are  found  in  the  shifting  conditions 
which  require  dairymen  to  modify,  from 
time  to  time,  their  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Others  are  in  the  reports  coming 
from  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Consider  first  the  purely  economic 
causes.  It  was  less  than  a  generation 
ago  that  New  York  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  were  the  great  center  of 
dairy  production.  In  those  days  the 
by-products  of  the  flour  and  linseed  oil 
mills  of  the  Northwest  and  the  cotton 
oil  mills  of  the  South  were  shipped  to 
them  to  be  fed  to  dairy  cattle.  Then, 
one  could  buy  bran  for  $9  a  ton  and 
linseed  and  cotton  seed  meal  for  about 
$15  a  ton,  less  than  one-third  of  what 
they  cost  to-day. 

Competition  Coming  In  Rapidly 

NOW,  according  to  recent  census, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  as 
many  milch  cows  as  New  York.  Iowa 
and  Illinois  are  not  far  behind.  The 
Western  States  are  not  only  competing 
with  New  York  and  New  England  for 
dairy  feeds,  but  they  are  competing 
with  one  another.  The  supply  of  bran 
is  not  increasing  and  cotton  and  linseed 
meal  are  diminishing. 

Freight  rates  have  increased  so  that 
they  are  a  serious  factor  in  using  con¬ 
centrates. 

The  total  cost  of  purchased  feeds,  in 
brief,  has  advanced  at  a  rate  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  other  produc¬ 
tion  factors  and  the  price  which  dairy 
products  bring  on  the  market. 

The  use  of  silage,  alfalfa  and  the 
so;y  bean  grew  out  of  these  conditions 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  feeding  cows.  Each 
represents  a  step  in  the  dairyman’s 
progress  toward  growing  his  own  feeds. 
Each  brings  him  nearer  to  his  desire 
to  be  independent  of  the  by-products  of 
mills  located  at  a  distance,  which  carry 
in  addition  to  their  initial  cost  the  bur 
den  of  high  freight  charges.  Use  of 
mangels  is  one  possible  means  by  which 
Eastern  farmers  can  meet  the  high  cost 
of  feeds. 

While  they  have  been  fed  to  live  stock 
in  Europe  for  more  than  300  years,  it 
was  not  until  official  testing  had  been 
well  started  in  this  country  that  man¬ 
gels  began  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  American  farmer.  Then  their  popu¬ 
larity  increased  so  rapidly  and  their 
use  in  the  test  ration  became  so  gen- 
,eral  that  an  experienced  tester  now 
hesitates  to  feed  a  test  cow  without  hav¬ 
ing  beets  at  hand,  either  fresh  mangel 
beets  or  in  the  form  of  dried  sugar- 
beet  pulp. 

Fresh  Beets  More  Practical 

IN  increasing  degree  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  fresh  beets.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  steady  supply  of  dried 
pulp.  It  is  a  by-product  from  the 
sugar-beet  factories.  When  it  was  first 
put  on  the  market  it  sold  at  a  moderate 
figure,  for  use  principally  in  test  ra¬ 
tions.  Its  wonderfully  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  milk  flow  brought  it 
popularity.  After  the  war,  however, 
the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  was  reduced 
and  the  supply  of  beet  pulp  was  mate¬ 
rially  curtailed.  As  a  result,  the  price 
went  up  until  the  pulp  sells  now  for 
considerably  more  than  $50  a  ton,  an 
almost  prohibitive  cost.  Moreover, 
there  are  long  periods  during  the  year 
when  it  is  off  the  market  entirely. 

Mangels  have  all  the  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  of  dried  beet  pulp.  They  have  the 
same  tonic  effect  upon  the  cow,  stimu¬ 
late  the  appqtite  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  just  as  much  an  aid  to  digestion. 
They  are  even  more  palatable,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fed  fresh,  furnish  an 
unfermented  natural  succulence  that 
keeps  the  system  open  and  cool,  a  con¬ 
dition  much  to  be  desired  in  a  high- 
class  dairy  cow. 


RIDGWAY  The  objection  that 
formerly  was  made  to 
mangels  was  the  cost  of  producing 
them.  This  was  relative  and  had  no 
justification  except  when  concentrates 
cost  less  than  they  do  now,  and  when 
dried  beet  pulp  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  cost  of  growing  mangels  de¬ 
pends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
yield  per  acre.  This,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  source  of  the  seed  used.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  mangels  are  as 
important  cattle  feed  as  corn  is  here 
and  the  same  scientific  effort  that 
Americans  have  devoted  to  corn  has 
been,  by  the  Europeans,  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  per  acre  and  feed  value 
of  mangels.  A  number  of  high-yield¬ 
ing  varieties,  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  dry  matter  than  is  ordinarily  found 
in  mangels,  have  been  developed.  The 
seed_  from  which  they  are  grown  is 
specifically  pedigreed. 

A  yield  of  72  tons  per  acre  has  been 
produced  from  these  seeds  in  the  United 
States  and  reports  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  in  different  parts  of  this 
country  indicate  an  average  crop  of  well 
over  32  tons  per  acre  from  these  pedi¬ 
greed  imported  seeds.  This  average  is 
lower  than  the  yields  made  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  correspondingly  higher 
than  the  yields  obtained  from  ordinary 
seed. 

As  to  the  feed  value  of  mangels,  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  reports 
that  they  contain  12.75  per  cent  dry 
matter.  A  32-ton  yield  per  acre  would 
contain,  therefore,  8,160  pounds  of  dry 
matter. 

Henry,  in  his  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
states  that  practically  all  the  dry  mat¬ 
ter  in  mangels  is  digestible.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  even  90  per  cent  is  diges¬ 
tible,  a  32-ton  yield  would  produce 
7,344  pounds,  or  3.67  tons  of  digestible 
dry  matter,  a  larger  amount  of  digesti¬ 
ble  dry  matter  than  is  produced  with 
any  other  crop. 

Some  Worthwhile  Cost  Facts 

WING  and  Savage,  as  well  as  some 
Danish  investigators,  have  found 
that  the  dry  matter  in  mangels  is  equal 
in  value,  pound  for  pound,  to  the  dry 
matter  in  grain,  and  that  mangels  may 
replace  half  the  grain  in  the  dairy  ra¬ 
tion.  An  estimate  based  on  these  facts 
shows  that  an  acre  of  mangels  yielding 
32  tons,  is  worth,  measured  by  the 
price  of  grain  to-day,  about  $167.  Care¬ 
fully  kept  figures  show  that  pedigreed 
mangels  can  be  grown  for  less  than 
$4  per  ton. 

Mangels  fed  with  corn,  .oats  or  soy 
beans  for  concentrates,  and  silage, 
clover,  alfalfa  or  soy  bean  hay  for 
roughage,  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
land  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
cow,  and  in  consequence  increase  the 
number  of  cows  that  can  be  fed  with¬ 
out  purchased  feeds  upon  a  farm  of  a 
given  size. 

A  ration  made  up  of  these  home¬ 
grown  feeds  will  not  only  keep  up  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  milk  flow,  but  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  so  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  can  make  a  fair  profit  on  his  in¬ 
vestment. 


Legumes  for  Acid  Soils 

{Continued  from  page  337) 

Inasmuch  as  vetch  hay  in  feeding  value 
is  comparable  to  alfalfa,  it  looks  to  me 
like  the  use  of  vetch  was  worth  while. 

In  the  market,  garden  sections  on 
the  sandy  lands,  vetch,  has  a  consider¬ 
able  place  as  a  cover  crop  to  live  over 
the  winter.  Used  in  combination  with 
rye,  it  _  is  very  satisfactory.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  is  worth  stating 
that  experience  with  vetch  on  Long 
Island,  has  not  been  uniformly  success¬ 
ful.  It  seems  to  be  hard  to  establish 
for  some  unknown  reason.  However, 
this  year  on  demonstration  plots,  after 
having  had  two  partial  failures,  the 
vetch  is  going  into  the  winter  in  very 
satisfactory  condition. 

Throughout  the  southern  tier  counties 
of  New  York  State,  soybeans  are  show¬ 
ing  up  very  well  as  a  supplement  to 
corn  for  silage  at  the  lower  elevations 
where  the  growing  conditions  are  fairly 
favorable  for  corn.  In  general  the  best 
way  of  utilizing  the  soybeans  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  plant  them  alone 
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in  rows  and  cultivate  them  or  broad¬ 
cast  by  hand,  or  solid  with  a  grain 
drill.  Usually  about  four-fifths  of  the 
regular  silage  corn  area  should  be 
planted  to  silage  corn  and  one-fifth  to 
soybeans.  The  soybeans  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  have  yielded  per  acre  of  green 
weight,  over  one-half  as  much  as  corn 
to  fully  as  much  as  the  corn.  Inasmuch 
as  they  are  rich  in  protein  when  mixed 
with  the  corn  at  silo  filling  time,  they 
considerably  increase  the  content  of 
the  silage  corn  in  its  valuable  feed 
nutrient. 

Soybeans  also  have  a  considerable 
place  as  a  hay  crop  on  sandy  and  grav¬ 
elly  lands.  They  can  be  sown  as  above 
mentioned  for  silage  and  will  yield  two 
to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  which  is 
very  palatable  and  high  in  feeding 
value. 


WHY  BUILD  A  SQUARE  SILO? 

1  am  putting  up  a  new  square  silo,  some  tell 
me  to  board  It  on  the  outside,  and  others  tell 
me  not  to.  Which  do  you  think  Is  the  better 
way,  and  what  Is  your  opinion  of  putting  on  a 
roof?  This  silo  is  13  feet  square  and  30  feet 
high.  Please  tell  me  how  many  tons  It  will 
hold?— J.  E.  H.,  New  York. 

I  wonder  why  you  are  building  a 
square  silo,  for  I  thought  that  this  idea 
had  been  so  long  ago  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  bad  practice  that  no  one  ever 
built  square  silos  any  more. 

Round  silos  are  more  uniformly 
stronger,  permit  of  more  even  settling 
of  the  grain,  and  actually  keep  silage 
better.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you 
mean  by  boarding  it  on  the  outside.  If 
you  have  built  it  of  wood,  I  assume  you 
are  using  studs  and  boarding  it  on  the 
inside.  Your  question  is  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  outside  covering.  It 
may  help  a  little  bit  in  preventing 
freezing,  but  this  consideration  is 
really  of  small  moment.  It  may  make 
the  structure  look  a  little  better  to 
have  it  boarded  on  the  outside.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  a  roof  is  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  any  type  of  silo,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  gathering  of  great  quantities 
of  unnecessary  moisture  inside  the 
silo  in  wet  seasons,  to  say  nothing  of 
snow.  The  silo  of  the  size  you  mention 
will  contain  slightly  in  excess  of  100 
tons. — K.  J.  T.  E. 


CARCASS  INDICATES  T.  B. 

I  have  butchered  a  pig  about  four  months 
old  and  find  that  the  liver  is  all  covered  with 
yellow  spots.  About  ten  days  before  butch¬ 
ering,  the  mate  of  the  one  I  butchered,  died. 
What  do  you  think  was  the  matter?  Is  the 
meat  fit  to  use,  of  the  one  I  butchered?  It 
looked  to  be  in  good  health  before  killing. — 
(Jacob  Schmidt,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  leads  us  to  infer 
that  without  a  doubt  the  animal  was 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  under 
no  condition  should  the  meat  be  used 
for  food.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
you  should  call  your  veterinarian  to 
examine  the  rejt  of  the  animals  on 
your  place.  If  it  develops  that  the 
animals  were  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  another  disease  such  as  hog 
cholera,  new  stock  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  old  quarters. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES 

Apr.  17-18 — The  1923  Holstein  Sale, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  E.  M.  Hast¬ 
ings,  Mgr.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
April  19-20 — Dispersal  Venango  Farms 
purebred  Holstein  Herd,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  25 — E.  Washburn  &  Son  Disper¬ 
sal  of  Holstein,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Apr.  28 — Millington  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Millingtown,  Ct. 

May  8-9 — New  York  State  Holstein 
Spring  Sale,  N.  Y.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Eaidville, 
N.  Y. 

May  15 — Knollwood  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  L. 
F.  Herrick,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sale  Manager. 

May  17 — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Devon,  Pa.,  L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale 
Manager. 

May  18 — Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Semi¬ 
annual  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 
May  21-26— -First  Ayrshire  Spring 
Dairy  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 
June  1 — Ayer-McKinney’s  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Sale  of  Jerseys,  Meri- 
dale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 
June  2 — Fifth  Annual  Sale,  Bradford 
County  Milking  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association,  Towan- 
tla.  Pa. 
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Glista  Bull  Calf 


Cipr  Korndy  Re  Pontiac  Glista  No.  268342, 
OllVLi  a  grandson  of  the  great  Cornell  Cow 
Glista  Ernestein  with  seven  records  of  over 
30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Best  record 
677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs.  butter  seven  days. 

M  Small  Hopes  Cornucopia  Beauty 
A.  R.  O.  Record:  3  years  old,  74.5 
lbs.  milk  1  day,  492.8  lbs.  milk,  18.07  lbs. 
butter  7  days.  Her  sire  is  a  descendant  of  the 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Aggie  Cornucopia 
Johanna  Ladd. 

This  calf  is  Vi  white,  very  lar^e 
and  straight.  Price  $75.00. 


BRADLEY  FULLER  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  iot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 


Telephone  1476 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

^WL-INTEREST  JERSEYS 

Good  size,  excellent  t.vpe  and  highest  production.  A  few 
.young  cows  and  bull  calves  for  sale. 

U  P  Y  FARMS,  SOUTH  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 


jp  J  g 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  oid,  $6.50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


RPr*  nilDnr'C  From  prize-winning  herd.  Pre- 

fVLiVl.  UUlvULO  niiuras  from  10  fairs  fall  1922. 

Orion  Cherry  King  and  Top  Col.  strain. 

J.  W.  COX  &  SON.  R.  5,  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

$1U  each,  prepaid.  GEO 

Big  Type  Polands 

prices.  Write  me. 


and  O.  I.  0.  Big  Type  Grand 
^  Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 

$1U  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 

Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs 
for  sale;  good  ones;  low 

G.  S.  HALL.  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


large  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  I>argest  herd  in  America.  IfVee  booklet. 

harpending  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS 

shipped C.O.D.,giiaranteeci.  liraokside  Farm.ltiddletowa.Virgiula. 

RFrKTUPrn  Air  Chester  white  pigs. 
IVLUlOlCiIVLU  U.  1.  L.  K.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVILLE,  N.  Y- 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


1  r’'  C  ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 

v-rni.  x-oivo  —the  best— 

Strolls  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  S. 
Barron  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Aiicouas,  I3r.  We  .sell 
Class  A  chicks  only.  lOOjf  live.  10^^  Uonmi.  Fust- 
paid.  Bank  ref.  Catalog  free.  Order  now. 

BOS  HATCHKUY,  R.  S-A,  ZEEL.AIVO,  RICH. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed- 
;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DB  NBBP,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

im  1  I  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens, 
r  ICC  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab- 

®  bits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 

home  stock  farm,  sellersville,  pa. 

BArSwHITE  leghorns,  303-egg  strain. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  S-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 

Maple  acres  farm,  Box  a,  tiffin,  OHIO 


EGGS 


from  thorough-bred  light  Brahma  Columbian 
and  White  Wyandotte,  Sliver  t^ampine,  lOc. 
each;  Rocks,  Beds,  $13  per  100;  Leghorns,  $15 
per  100.  S.  G.  BEALER,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


.DUX! 


Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  stlected 
and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
u/Au.i.-  _  hh-  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


NOW  you  can  get  a  De  Laval  Milker  on  any  terms  you  desire — 
for  cash,  on  time,  or  on  installments. 

Over  20  years  were  spent  in  the  development  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker,  until  the  De  Laval  Company  was  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  its  mechanical  perfection.  Since  then  over  10,000 
have  been  sold  and  actual  use  has  proved  the  De  Laval  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Increased  production  enabled  prices  to  be  reduced  in  September 
1921  and  again  in  September  1922,  which  now  places  De  Laval 
Milker  prices  on  a  “rock  bottom”  basis. 

Finally,  the  announcement  of  these  extremely  liberal  terms 
places  the  De  Laval  within  the  reach  of  any  one  needing  a  milking 
machine. 

For  10%  down  you  can  start  using  a  De  Laval  right  now,  and 
6%  a  month  for  15  months  pays  for  it.  You  can  save  enough  in 
time  and  labor,  and  get  enough  more  milk  of  better  quality,  to 
more  than  meet  the  monthly  payments. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  milking  by  hand,  which  is  slow, 
costly  and  disagreeable.  Get  your  De  Laval  in  now  before  your 
rush  season.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


The  De  Laval  SepEU’ator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


!  you  can  get  a 

De  Laval  Milker 


Now! 


More  Unadilla  Silos  are  bought  each  year  than 
of  any  other  two  makes  in  the  East.  They  lead 
because  of  their  economy,  convenience  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  The  Unadilla  door-fasteners  form 
the  famous,  wide,  safe,  permanent  ladder  under  the 
door  opening.  All  hoops  are  adjusted  from  this  lad¬ 
der.  The  continuous  door  opening  andUnadilla  air¬ 
tight  but  non-sticking,  non-freezing  doors  permit 
silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of  pitched  overhead. 

Write  for  catalog  and  early  order  discount  offer 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
►  Box  B  UNADILLA. N.Y.  ^ 
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NEW 

WW  M  M  M  Km  IMPROVED 

LOG  SAW 

Steady  running— Fast 
cutting — Practical- 
Durable.  A  Powerful 
Throttling  (Jovemor  En¬ 
gine— N  on-SplIl  W  ater  Hop¬ 
per-Lever  Control  of  saw.  — ^  — .VP  o  B. 

Tree  Saw  parts  extra.  Abet-  k.c. 

ter  rig  at  alowerprice.  Send  From  pittaboreb  $107. 
for  FREE  Catalog  today.  At  San  Francisco  $128. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1806  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1806  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
1806  Fremont  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Calif* 


HANDLE  WRENCH 


HANDIEST  TOOL  IN  THE  KIT 

A  turn  of  the  end  and  up  comes  the  size  you  need 
Sent  post  paid  $1.00 
Agents  wanted  in  all  territories 

ACCESSORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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THIS  IS 


=Classified  Advertising  Rates==: 

Afivertisemeiits  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  eliarge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

(’omit  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed^ 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  ‘T  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


:The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell: 

Every  week  ,  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
mo'ney  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS — Large  birds,  yel¬ 
low  flesh,  descendants  of  originators.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chic.xS.  Giant 
history  and  prices  free.  SUNFLOWER  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Box  A,  Oceanport,  N.  J. 


ORIGINAL  D.  W.  YOUNG  STRAIN  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Strictly  exhibition 
stock.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  and  $10  each. 
C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  Eggs,  $3  per  15.  MAPLE 
HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.'  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


R.  C.  REDS — dark  even  red,  standard  size, 
bred  from  200  to  245  egg-trapnested  birds. 
Pens,  $3  per  15  ;  flock,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100. 
MR.  JOHN  KING,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Summerville,  Pa. 


EGGS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns ;  S.  C.  White 
Rocks :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds ;  pure-bred ;  great 
winter  layers  ;  $1.25 — 15  ;  $7.00 — 100.  Pre¬ 
paid.  GEORGE  U.  STEINER,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


TORMOHLEN’S  EVERLAY  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS;  strain  holding  world’s  record  for 
best  layers.  Day-old  chicks,  hatching  eggs 
reasonable.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 


BEST  E^REEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  year  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24  ;  $7  per  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


EXHIBITION  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Pure  Dan  Young  Strain.  Two  pens  only. 
Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  J.  C.  SPANG, 
Box  205,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DARK  ARISTOCRAT  BARRED  ROCKS 
exclusively.  Eggs,  $9  100  ;  Pens,  $3  and 

$5  per  15.  Fertility  guaranteed.  HILLCREST 
FARM,  St.  Joseph,  Ky. 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  W.  leghorn  heavy 
layers;  $1.25  per  dozen.  Carton,  $7.00  per  100 
eggs.  SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Route  1, 
Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS — 
Allentown  fair  winners.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Satisfaction.  WILMER  S.  GEORGE,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS.  Parks 
strain ;  15,  $1.50 ;  100,  $7.  Postpaid.  Good 
layers.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer, 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HATCHING  EGGS,  the 
dark-red  kind,  Sprague  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $5 
per  50.  R.  A.  LITTLER, ^Tiffin,  Ohio. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BARRED 
ROCKS  hatchery  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale. 
Minorca  hens,  weight  T  and  8  lbs.,  and  lay 
largest  chalk-white  eggs  of  any  fowl ;  eggs 
from  finest  selected  Mlnorcas  and  Rocks,  $2, 
setting  15  eggs  for  $8  ;  Minorca  Chick,  $20  ; 
Rock  Chick,  $18.  E.  K.  TAYLOR,  Yama  Farms, 
Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LORD  FARMS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  The  most  favorably  known  layers  in 
existence.  Eggs  $6  per  100.  June  chix,  $12. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Box  47,  Hammond,  New 
York. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS — Select  hatching 
eggs,  $5  ;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  Infertile  eggs 
replaced.  Write  for  prices  on  day-old  chicks. 
P.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Eggs 
from  selected  heavy  winter  layers,  bred  for 
thirty  years ;  circular.  MAPLEWOOD  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Milton,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 23  Single  Comb  Ancona  Hens, 
1  and  2  years  old,  2  cockerels ;  all  $2  each. 
LEROY  SHIRK,  R.  1,  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 


PARDEE'S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TWO  PENS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  $2  each. 
A.  JACKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites,  white  run¬ 
ners,  eggs  reasonable.  MRS.  ALICE  TRAM¬ 
MELL,  Straits  Corners,  N.  Y. 


PEW  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS.  Pew  equal, 
none  better  than  Anderson’s  strain,  $15  and 
$20.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  Calf  descendant  of  the 
great  Cornell  Cow  Glista  Ernestine  with  7 
records  of  over  30  lbs.  See  records  in  my  ad 
in  Live  Stock  columns  this  issue.  BRADLEY 


FULLER, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE — 30  thorough-bred  Dorset  lambs  ; 
10  rams,  can  ship  in  June.  Prices  reasonable. 
EDWARD  DARISON,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eight  or  ten 
yearlings,  at  right  prices. 
Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

ewe  sheep,  mostly 
0.  T.  HORCHA'. 

RAW 

i 

FUBS  AND 

TBAPPEBY 

L^T  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  PURS  WANTED  FOR  COATS. 
High  prices  paid.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN. 
Whitman,  Mass.  ’ 


SELLING  SILVER  POXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull  calf,  four 
months.  Lord  Mar — Gov.  of  Chene  breeding, 
nicely  marked.  For  sixty  dollars.  B.  DUBOIS 
SMOCK,  Wickvale  Farm,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Guernseys.  All 
ages  and  sexes.  May  Rose  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Farmers  prices.  JOHN 
CORBETT,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Holstein  bull  calf. 
Best  of  breeding  at  veal  price.  Write  lor 
discription  and  price.  FRANK  E.  THAYER, 
Freusburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Jerseys,  2  cows, 
bull  3  years,  yearling  heifer.  Good  breed¬ 
ing.  Farmers  prices.  HARRY  BRIGHT, 
Hartstown,  Pa. 


AUCTION  SALE,  April  14.  Accredited 
Holstein  Herd.  Registered  and  high  grade. 
Young  cows.  Frank  HOY,  Johnsonburg,  Wyo. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE.  Four  years 
old,  registered.  Tuberculin  tested.  Seven 
May  Rose  crosses.  JOHN  B.  HOOKER, 
Flycreek,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  PURE-BRED  AND  GRADES  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  and  heifers.  Price  most  reasonable. 
REED  CHAMPLIN,  Alfred  Station,  Allegany 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  registered  Holstein  cows. 
One  Hampshire  boar.  Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  C.  ROWSAM,  Route  4,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES. 
$40  each.  Accredited  herd.  Or  exchange  for 
O.  I.  C.  pigs.  ALPADALE  FARM,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ayrshire  bull  calf  one  week 
old,  of  high  breeding,  at  reasonable  pi  ice 
WILLARD  HOTALING,  Star  Route,  Woodhull, 
N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES — One  bull,  year  old  ;  One  calf, 
six  weeks.  White,  red  markings,  tubercular 
tested.  R.  B.  DODDS,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milking  shorthorns,  both 
sexes,  best  of  breeding.  Farmers  prices.  L. 
HOTCHKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  A  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  IN  YOUR  STABLE?  If  not,  write  for 
sales  list.  DOTY  FARM,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  cows,  heifers  and 
calves,  both  sexes.  Fine  individuals,  richly 
bred.  LYON  &'  CO.,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Holstein  cow,  three-years  old. 
1  Chester  white  boar,  seven  months  old. 
JAY  W.  BEARDSLEB,  Millport,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  cows, 
heifers  and  a  bull  one  month  old.  RAY  D. 
LEVAN  Catawissa,  R.  4,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Holstein  bulls,  2  to  14  months, 
$50  up,  yearly  record  breeding,  accredited 
herd.  R.  H.  FLEMING,  Alba,  Pa. 

FOR'  SALE  —  Two  Milking  Shorthorn  bull 
calves.  Prices  reasonable.  CHARLES 
PEISTHAMEL,  Lowville,  N.  Y, _ • 

FOR  SALE- — Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  two 
years  old.  Price,  $100.  EUGENE  D.  BAL¬ 
LON,  Porter  Corners,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  2-year  old  Registered 
Holstein  Bull.  HERBERT  O.  BREADS,  R.  D. 
23,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2  :  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE.  Large  bone 
type.  Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Order  now  for  spring  deliveries.  Prices 
reasonable.  FRED  SCHELDT,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,  service  boars ;  collies, 
beagles.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Yearling  son  of 
Empire  Pathfinder,  extra  choice,  $50  ;  yearling 
sows,  $45  ;  little  pigs,  $12  ;  papers  free.  WAL- 
NUTWOOD  FARM,  Conesus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY.  Registered  sow,  either 
O.  I.  C.  Chester  White  or  Berkshire.  State 
price;  write,  BOYD  WUCHOB,  Route  5, 
Puinxsutawney,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Big  type  ;  six  to  seven  weeks  old.  $10  each. 
Registered  free.  WINFIELD  G.  PEARCE, 
Berwindale,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SAVINE,  all 
ages,  both  sexes.  Lookout — Wickware  and  De 
Kalt  breeding.  C.  T.  HARDESTY,  JR.,  Summit 
Point,  AV.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  duroc  pigs ;  best 
breeding  and  money-makers ;  $10  each  for 

either  sex.  CLAUDE  JENKINS,  Shelby ville, 
Tenn. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  ;  pigs,  both 
sexes,  open  gilts,  bred  sows,  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  HOAA'^ARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  A'. 


MULE  FOOT  GILTS  AND  PIGS.  Grade, 
Brown  Swiss  cow  bred  to  undefeated  bull, 
HAROLD  PICKETT,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Hampshire  gilts  and 
young  pigs  at  farmers  prices.  AA'.  H.  JORDAN, 
Meadow  Brood  Farm,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Berkshire  pigs, 
both  sexes  at  farmers  prices.  EDAAWRD  F. 
KLEINKE,  Glenmont,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE — 7-brood  sows,  due  from  April 
1  to  June  1.  Also  3  shoats.  ABRAM 
DENBEL,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  GILTS  BRED  TO  WINNING  BOARS 
$40  to  $50.  RALPH  AAHLSON,  Bloomville, 
Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NUBSERY  STOCKS 


DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties 
named  twenty  cents  each ;  double  hollyhock 
seed,  choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten 
cents.  J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  A’. 


AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHBAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J- 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  A'. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER¬ 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


FREE  SEEDS — Hollyhock,  dahlia,  double 
poppy,  with  four  dahlias,  cactus,  decorative  or 
show,  50c.  OLIVANNE  DAHLIA  GARDENS, 
New  Bedford,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Strawberry  plants. 
$2.50  up  1,000.  Vegetable,  flower  plants. 
Bulbs,  catalog  free.  COLIN  McNICOL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware. 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  SHADBLAND 
CLIMAX  OATS,  AVhite  Grant  and  Russet 
Best  to  yield  or  cook.  M.  L.  GLASGOW, 
Glasgow,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS— $1  per  30  large  bulbs. 
Mostly  pink,  postpaid.  Produce  immense 
blossoms.  CLARA  GOTHARD,  Route  7,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  


DAHLIAS — Assorted  tubers  $1  dozen ; 
choice  named  varieties,  $2.50  dozen,  prepaid. 
H.  BENEDICT,  Meadowbrook,  N.  A’. 


HOAVARD  17  EVERBEARING  and  others. 
PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from 
pure-bred  stock  ;  $1.25  for  15.  OPAL  SANTEE, 
R.  D.  3,  Freeport,  Ohio. 


R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  Owen  farm  strain.  $1 
per  15  ;  $6  per  100.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  A’’. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITA^  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  AVrite  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


SILA'^ER  CAMPINES,  wonder  bird.  Eggs, 
chicks.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROAALN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Reasonable.  MAPLEAVOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKBA'  EGCrS  $5  per 
10.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  AVANTBD — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


COLLIES  ALL  AGES.  Have  advertised 
with  Homestead  over  thirty  years.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  female  rabbit  hounds ; 
price  $10  and  $20.  GORDON  ELLITHORPE, 
Route  1,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  A^. 


FOX  TERRIERS  OF  PURE  BREEDING. 
Puppies  at  $10  each.  BARNETT’S  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Waynetown,  Ind. 


POULTBY  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Buckeye  Biu|p Flame 
ooder.  No.  28.  Never  uncrated.  Price,  $4U. 
eight  prepaid.  One  250-egg  AA'isconsin  U'" 
oator,  price,  $20.  DONALD  CONDE.  Oal- 
y.  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  .?very  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED  :  to  take  orders 
for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  ros 
and  seeds.  Opportunity  to  become  uistri 
superintendent.  Pay  weekly.  Equipment  i  • 
FRUIT  GROWERS’  NURSERIES,  Drawer  u, 
Newark,  New  York  State. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres;  good  buildings  ;  or¬ 
chard  neverfailing  water,  gas  fuei,  two-thirds 
improved,  one-third  good  timber,  terms  reason¬ 
able.  M.  J.  McKISSICK,  Fertig,  Venango  Co., 
Pa.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  with  stock  and 
tools,  cheap  for  cash,  excellent  soil,  immediate 
possession.  Box  303,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


50-ACRE  FARM,  all  complete,  stock  and 
tools,  .$6,400,  half  down ;  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
chickens  and  ducks.  JOHN  TODACK,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — One  pair  Belgian  colts,  weight 
2  800,  kind  and  gentle,  been  handled  single  and 
double.  THURMAN  GROFF,  Route  No,  6, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Caniaze  bred  colts ;  broke 
double ;  one  single,  also  shepherd  dogs,  want 
Wyandotte  fowl.  O.  BEEBE,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pair  work  horses  weighing 
twenty-six  hundred.  In  good  condition. 
JAMES  N.  FETTBRLY,  Mossena,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  Percheron 
stallion,  iron  gray,  seven-years  old,  trade  for 
mare.  C.  L.  BRUMLEY,  Randall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  horses  ;  2  cows ;  2  hogs ;  12 
sheep :  20  hens.  Reasonable  prices,  call. 

LLOYD  PERKINS,  Jay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pair  young  mules,  kind, .  well 
broke,  single  or  double,  good  workers,  write 
MR.  CHRISTY,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOLINE  UNIVERSAL,  Model  “D”  Tractor 
Outfit,  new,  with  2  bottom  plows  ;  truck  and  ex¬ 
tra  rims,  complete ;  also  general  ordinance  14- 
28  horse-power  tractor,  used  for  demonstrator 
only,  special  prices  for  quick  sales,  also  new 
Racine  thresher,  engine  gang  plow ;  fodder 
cutter ;  new  victory  milker  units,  etc. 
HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y. 


SEDGWICK  HAND  POWER  INVALID  OR 
FREIGHT  ELEVATOR  COMPLETE.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  pound  capacity,  in  good  condition.  A 
bargain.  Price  on  application.  SIDNEY 
CROWNSE,  Altamount,  N.  Y. 


5  AND  6  FOOT  STEP-LADDERS,  with 
truss  rod  under  each  step,  folding  shelf,  made 
of  basswood,  light  and  handy.  Price,  $2.25 
and  $2.50  each.  R.  E.  CARPENTER,  R.  3, 
Mannsville,  N.  Y". 


PRINTING — ^Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass.  ' 


ELECTRIC  PLANT  32-VOLT  ENGINE,  gen¬ 
erator  batteries  used  16  months,  225  electric 
power  washer,  $50.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rum- 
merfield.  Pa. 


ALFALFA,  mixed  and  timothy  hay.  Have 
seven  cars,  shipped  subject  inspection.  W. 
A,  WITHROW,  Route  Four,  Syracuse.  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE,  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  tractor  12-25  H.  P.  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  D.  E.  PAGE,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  TICKETS.  I  print  them. 
Write  for  samples.  VENABLE,  the  printer. 
Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Milk  tickets  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
bonds  press.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED — Ashes. 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


GEORGE  STEVENS, 


Herein  is  a  live  new  literature, 
when  the  man  who  owns  the 
farm,  lives  on  it  and  works  it, 
shall  write  with  direct  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  full  heart,  giving  us 
an  artistic  product. 

THE  COW 

BY 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 


Price  of  Illustrated  Edition,  ^1.50 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores  or  from 

s 

The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


homespun  tobacco 

|moking_5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 

•■ARIviers’  union 


Chewing — 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs.,  $3..50. 

MAYFIELD,  KY. 


White  Diarrhea 


How  Much  Is  A  Bunch? 

Marketing  Problems  That  Farmers  Have  To  Face 


IN  most  business  buying  and  selling 
is  done  on  a  basis  of  a  measured 
quantity. .  This  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  bunch  crops — radishes,  beets,  car¬ 
rots  ^nd  the  like.  On  some  markets, 
custom  has  fairly  well  established  cer¬ 
tain  counts,  sometimes  varying  with  the 
season.  Beets  may  start  at  three  per 
bunch  and  later  be  increased  to  four 
or  more,  the  size  of  the  roots  increasing 
at  the  same  time.  Incidentally,  quality 
is  likely  to  diminish  and  the  skillful 
buyer  is  willing  to  accept  smaller  roots 
which  show  evidence  of  rapid  growth. 
Trouble  arises  when  the  market  begins 
to  be  over- supplied.  The  less  skill¬ 
ful  salesmen  tend  to  tempt  the  trade, 
not  by  cutting  the  price  per  dozen,  but 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  bunches. 
It  is  not  long  until  the  situation  is 
hopelessly  tangled  and  a  purchase  vir¬ 
tually  become  a  matter  of  “this  many 
for  so  much.”  Just  how  the  problem 
can  be  solved  is  a  question.  A  strong 
organization  would  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  but  market  gardeners 
are  hard  to  organize  because  they  com¬ 
pete  so  directly  with  each  other.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  legal 
standards,  because  it  would  be  hard  to 
draw  specifications  that  would  hold 
water.  Who  has  an  idea  as  to  the  way 
out? — Paul  Work. 


MAEKET  FOE  BEOWN  EGGS 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  advice  relative 
to  a  market  for  brown  eggs?  Are  there  any 
cities  where  brown  eggs  are  much  in  demand? 
Please  send  me  the  names  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  such  cities. — F.  A.  Conbro,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Of  late  the  New  York  market  has 
been  especially  good  for  brown  eggs. 
During  the  second  week  in  March,  the 
New  York  quotations  on  brown  eggs, 
were  higher  than  those  for  whites  of 
the  same  quality,  a  thing  which  has  not 
happened  in  years.  Usually  Boston 
shows  some  preference  for  brown  eggs 
over  whites.  The  discrimination  against 
brown  eggs  in  the  New  York  market 
has  been  gradually  disappearing  in  the 
last  few  months. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending 
you  a  list  of  the  licensed  and  bonded 
commission  merchants  which  farmers 
may  obtain  by  writing  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  either  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  or  90  West  Broadway, 
New  York  City.— H.  H.  J. 


SELLING  POTATOES 
COOPEEATIVELY 

I  have  a  lot  of  potatoes  on  hand  for  which 
I  have  no  sale.  A  number  of  us  farmers  cau 
easily  get  a  carload  together  and  ship  if  only 
we  had  a  market  for  them.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  Inform  us  of  one  or 
two  receiving  houses. — Andrew  GriebeLj 
Lucinda,  Pa. 

The  most  convenient  market  to  you, 
of  any  size,  would  be  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  following  produce  dealers  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  able  to  handle  your  crop. 
The  men  mentioned,  handle  potatoes 
and  are  well  rated  in  the  wholesale 
produce  trade:  Chester  Frazell,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Produce  Yards;  C.  C.  Spencer, 
1810  Pike  Street;  Free  Bros.  Co.,  42-44 
18th  Street. 

Before  you  ship  it  would  be  best 
that  you  write  to  each  of  these  three 
firms,  giving  them  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  you  men  who  will  make  up 
a  car  of  white  potatoes.  Ask  them 
when  they  would  like  your  car  to  arrive. 
Then  in  a  cooperative  way,  you  can  load 
your  car  and  forward  them  on  consign¬ 
ment.  Under  the  date  of  writing  the 
Pittsburgh  market  is  better  than  the 
New  York  City  market.  Furthermore, 
you  will  save  freight  by  shipping  to 
Pittsburgh. — H.  H.  J. 


BEST  TIME  TO  MAEKET 
BEOILEES 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  information 
relative  to .  raising  broilers  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  trade?  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  there  is  much  demand  for  them  at 
that  time?  Also  what  the  usual  price  is? — 
11.  S.  Hazen,  Mercer,  Pa. 

The  best  periods  in  which  to  sell 
broilers  are  between  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  middle  or  last  of  April, 
the  month  of  June,  and  especially  just 
befope  July  4. 

Last  year  there  was  a  very  heavy 


supply  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  from  the 
west,  including  broilers  and  young 
chickens  from  the  first  of  October  on, 
the  prices  were  lower  between  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  than  at  almost 
any  other  time  during  the  year.  There 
is  no  special  demand  for  broilers  at 
Thanksgiving  time  and  but  little  extra 
demand  at  Christmas.  There  is  a  little 
more  at  New  Yeai^’s.  We  would  advise 
you  to  try  to  produce  broilers  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  market,  or  for  the  early 
spring  market.  Last  year  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  broilers  and  young  chickens 
brought  from  16  to  21c,  colored,  20  to 
21c,  Leghorns,  16  to  18c. — H.  H.  J. 


GEADING  EGGS  FOE  BEST  PEICES 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  information 
about  grading  my  eggs?  I  ship  about  five 
cases  a  week  from  my  own  hens  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  much  about  grading 
them.  I  have  the  Cornell  Reading  Course  bul¬ 
letin  on  marketing  eggs,  but  I  don’t  know* 
how  the  different  grades,  as  outlined  by  Cor¬ 
nell,'  are  quoted  in  the  market  reports.  Mine 
are  all  white  eggs  of  Hennery  quality  and  so 
far  I  have  made  two  grades  of  them,  over  and 
under  2  ounces.  Would  it  pay  me  to  candle 
my  eggs?  Where  can  I  get  new  flats,  fillers 
and  cushions  and  is  there  any  advantage  in 
using  new  cases?  Where  can  one  buy  new 
knocked  down  cases?  Second-hand  cases  cost 
me  19  %c  landed  here  by  getting  200  at 
once. — F.  W.  Sly,  Woodhull,  N.  Y. 

In  the  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  January  27,  there  was  an 
article  which  answers  most  of  your 
questions  relative  to  the  meaning  of 
the  grade  terms  used  in  the  wholesale 
egg  trade.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  pay  you  to  candle  your  eggs  at 
this  time  of  the  year  especially.  Cand# 
ling  is  more  necessary  where  you  are 
troubled  with  blood  spots,  or  interior 
defects  or  when  eggs  are  collected  from 
a  variety  of  uncertain  sources.  Where 
the  quality  is  strictly  fresh  and  the 
eggs  are  promptly  gathered  and  for¬ 
warded,  it  is  not  always  worth  while  to 
candle. 

Assorting  eggs  as  to  size  and  color 
is  always  desirable.  Prompt  shipment 
is  essential. 

The  firm  of  Potter  &  McAuliffe,  at 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.,  can  give  you 
quotations  on  new  cases,  knocked  down 
and  on  new  flats  and  fillers.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  charges  for  good  sound,  second 
hand  cases,  shipped  from  New  York 
City,  is  10  cents  each,  F.  0.  B.  New 
York.  If  you  use  only  clean,  strong 
cases,  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
nailed  and  strapped  as  required  by  the 
express  company,  you  probably  get 
nearly  as  good  results  as  shipping  in 
new  cases,  but  we  would  urge  you  to 
use  only  fresh  flats  and  fillers. — H.  H.  J. 


Is  the  American  Home 
Slipping  ? 

{Continued  from  page  330) 

sening  their  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  home. 

It  is  because  I  feel  sa  strongly  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  home  and 
home-making,  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Home  Bureaus.  I 
feel  that  they  are  doing  much  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  greatest  and  most  worth-while 
profession  in  the  world  in  bringing  to 
women  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
fundamental  job.  They  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  used. 

Next  week,  or  in  an  early  number  of 
American  Agriculturist,  if  the  editor 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  tell  you  what  the 
Home  Bureaus  are  and  what  they  are 
trying  to  do,  as  I  see  it  from  a  map’s 
standpoint.  In  the  meantime  I  chal¬ 
lenge  all  the  feminine  curiosity  in 
American  Agriculturist’s  125,000  homes 
to  guess  who  I  am.  Anyway,  you  can 
relieve  your  feelings  by  writing  me 
care  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  the 
editor  will  give  me  your  letters. 


Another  troublesome  little  express 
claim  for  broken  eggs  was  recently  set¬ 
tled  by  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Anaus  Jensen  of  Gorham, 
N.  Y.  A  reliable  New  York  commis¬ 
sion  house  made  an  affidavit  that  the 
eggs  were  received  badly  broken,  and 
upon  filing  a  claim  the  express  com¬ 
pany  settled  without  more  delay. 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  60c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shennandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
— postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — -that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50e  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  1  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable. ) 

Name . . . 

Town . . . . . . . . . . 

State . . .  R.  F.  D . ■ 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 

k 
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The  V alley  of  the  Giants-sy  pcter  b.  Kyne 


The  Colonel  puffed  thoughtfully  for  a  while — for  which  the  Mayor  was  grate¬ 
ful,  since  it  provided  time  in  which  to  organize  himself.  Suddenly,  however, 
Pennington  turned  toward  his  guest. 

“I  hadn’t  anticipated  discussing  this  matter  with  you,  Poundstone,  and  you 
must  forgive  me  for  it;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  very  greatly  interested  in  this 
proposed  railroad.” 

“Indeed !  Financially?” 

“Yes,  but  not  in  the  financial  way  you  think.  If  that  railroad  is  built,  it  will 
have  a  very  disastrous  effect  on  my  finances.” 

“I  am  amazed.  Colonel.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  if  you  had  given  the  subject  very  close  consideration.  When 
my  own  timber  is  logged  out,  I  will  want  other  business  for  my  road,  and  if  the 
N.  C.  O.  parallels  it,  I  will  be  left  with  two  streaks  of  rust  on  my  hands.” 

“Ah,  I  perceive.” 

“You  agree  with  me,  then,  Poundstone,  that  the  N.  C.  0.  is  not  designed  to 
foster  the  best  interests  of  the  community.” 

“Well,  Colonel,  you  are  quite  right.” 

“Of  course  I  am  right.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  when  the  N.  C.  O.  applies 
for  its  franchise  to  run  through  Sequoia,  neither  you  nor  your  city  council  will 
consider  the  proposition  at  all.” 

“I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the  city  council - ”  Poundstone  began,  but 

Pennington’s  cold,  amused  smile  froze  further  utterance. 


Poundstone  studied  the  pattern  of 
the  rug,  and  Pennington,  watching  him 
sharply,  saw  that  the  man  was  dis¬ 
tressed.  Then  suddenly  one  of  those 
brilliant  inspirations  which  had  helped 
so  materially  to  fashion  Pennington 
into  a  captain  of  industry,  came  to 
him. 

“Let’s  not  beat  about  the  bush, 
Poundstone,”  he  said  with  the  air  of  a 
father  patiently  striving  to  induce  his 
child  to  tell  the  truth,  and  save  himself 
from  the  parental  wrath.  “You’ve  been 
doing  business  with  Ogilvy;  I  know  it 
and  you  might  as  well  admit  it.” 

Poundstone  looked  up,  red  and  em¬ 
barrassed.  “If  I  had  known - ”  he 

began. 

“Certainly,  certainly!  I  realize  you 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith.  You’re  like 
the  majority  of  people  in  Sequoia.  You’re 
all  so  crazy  for  rail-connection  with  the 
outside  world  that  you  jump  at  the 
first  plan  that  seems  to  promise  you 
one.  Have  you  promised  Ogilvy  a 
franchise?” 

There  was  no  dodging  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Poundstone  could  not  guess 
just  how  much  the  Colonel  really  k^new, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  lie  to  him. 
Poundstone  only  knew  that  Ogilvy  could 
never  be  to  him  such  a  powerful  enemy 
as  Colonel  Seth  Pennington;  so  he 
chose  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

“The  city  council  has  already  granted 
a  temporary  franchise,”  he  confessed. 

Pennington  sprang  furiously  to  his 
feet.  “Dammit,”  he  snarled,  why  did 
you  do  that  without  consulting  me?” 

“Didn’t  know  you  were  remotely 
interested.”  Now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  Poundstone  felt  relieved  and 
was  prepared  to  defend  his  act  vigor¬ 
ously.  “And  we  did  not  commit  our¬ 
selves  irrevocably,”  he  continued.  “The 
temporary  franchise  will  expire  in 
twenty-eight  days — and  in  that  short 
time  the  N.  C.  O.  cannot  even  get 
started.” 

“Have  you  any  understanding  as  to 
an  extension  of  that  temporary  fran¬ 
chise,  in  case  the  N.  C.  0.  desires  it?” 

“Well,  yes — ^not  in  writing,  however. 
I  gave  Ogilvy  to  understand  that  an 
extension  could  readily  be  arranged.” 
“Any  witnesses?” 

“I  am  not  such  a  fool,  sir,”  Pound¬ 
stone  declared  with  asperity.  “I  had 
a  notion — I  might  as  well  admit  it — 
that  you  would  have  serious  objection 
to  having  your  tracks  cut  by  a  jump¬ 
crossing  at  B  and  Water  streets.”  And 
to  justify  himself  and  inculcate  in 
Pennington  an  impression  that  the 
latter  was  dealing  with  a  crafty  mayor, 
Poundstone  smiled  knowingly.  “I 
repeat,”  he  said,  “that  I  did  not  put  it 
in  writing.”  He  leaned  back  nonchal¬ 
antly  and  blew  smoke  at  the  ceiling. 

“You  oily  rascal!”  Pennington  solilo¬ 
quized.  “You’re  a  smarter  man  than 
I  thought.  You’re  trying  to  play  both 
ends  against  the  middle.”  He  recalled 
the  report  of  his  private  detective  and 
the  incident  of  Ogilvy’s  visit  to  young 
Henry  Poundstone’s  office  with  a  small 
leather  bag;  he  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  this  bag  had  contained 
the  bribe,  in  gold  coin. 

“Ogilvy  did  business  with  you  through 
your  son  Henry,”  he  challenged.  Pound¬ 
stone  started  violently.  “How  much  did 
Henry  get  out  of  it?”  Pennington  con¬ 
tinued  brutally. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  re¬ 
tainer,  and  not  a  cent  more,”  Pound- 
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stone  protested  virtuously  —  and 
truthfully. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars! 
Poundstone,  you’re  funny.  Upon  my 
word,  you’re  a  scream.”  And  the  Col¬ 
onel  gave  himself  up  to  a  sincerely 
hearty  laugh.  “You  call  it  a  retainer,” 
he  continued  presently,  “but  a  grand 
jury  might  call  it  something  else.  How¬ 
ever,”  he  went  on  after  a  slight  pause, 
“let’s  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  How 
much  do  you  want  to  deny  the  N.  C.  O. 
not  only  an  extension  of  that  tempor¬ 
ary  franchise  but  also  a  permanent  one 
when  they  apply  for  it?” 

Poundstone  rose  with  great  dignity. 
“Colonel  Pennington,”  he  said,  “you 
insult  me.” 

“Sit  down.  You’ve  been  insulted  that 
•vtay  before  now.  Shall  we  say  one 
thousand  dollars  per  each  for  your  three 
good  councilmen  and  true,  and  for  your¬ 
self  that  sedan  of  my  niece’s?  It’s  a 
good  car.  Last  year’s  model,  but  only 
run  about  four  thousand  miles  and  in 
tiptop  condition.  It’s  always  had  the 
best  of  care,  and  I  imagine  it  will  please 
Mrs.  P.  immensely.  Of  course,  I  will 
not  give  it  to  you.  I’ll  sell  it  to  you — 
five  hundred  down  upon  the  signing  of 
the  agreement,  and  in  lieu  of  the  cash, 
I  will  take  over  that  jitney.  Then  I 
will  employ  your  son  Henry  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Laguna  Grande  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  and  give  him  a  retainer 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  one 
year.  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  get  this 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  from  Henry 
and  pay  my  niece  cash  for  the  car.” 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  the  Mayor 
weighed  his  son’s  future  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion  attorney  against  his  own  future  as 
mayor  of  Sequoia — and  Henry  lost. 

“It  might  be  arranged,  Colonel,”  he 
murmured  in  a  low  voice — the  voice  of 
shame. 

“It  is  already  arranged,”  the  Colonel 
replied  cheerfully.  “Leave  your  jit  at 
the  front  gate  and  drive  home  in 
Shirley’s  car.  I’ll  arrange  matters  with 
her.” 

Riding  home  that  night  in  Shirley 
Sumner’s  car  Mrs.  Poundstone  leaned 
suddenly  toward  her  husband,  threw  a 
fat  arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
“Oh,  Henry,  you  darling!”  she  purred. 

“Oh,  go  to  the  devil!”  he  roared 
angrily.  “Shut  up  and  take  your  arm 
away.  Do  you  want  me  to  wreck  the 
car  before  we’ve  had  it  an  hour?” 

Colonel  Pennington  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  explaining  the  deal  to  Shirley, 
who  was  sleepy  and  not  at  all  inter¬ 
ested.  The  Poundstones  had  bored  her 
to  extinction,  and  upon  her  uncle’s 
assurance  that  she  would  have  a  new 
car  within  a  week,  she  thanked  him  and 
retired.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Colonel 
sought  his  own  virtuous  couch  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  surrender  himself  to  the  first 
good  sleep  in  three  weeks.  “Luckily  I 
blocked  the  young  beggar  from  getting 
those  rails  out  of  the  Laurel  Creek 
spur,”  he  mused,  “or  he’d  have  had  his 
jump-crossing  in  overnight — and  then 
where  would  I  have  been?” 

He  was  dozing  off,  when  a  sound 
smote  upon  his  ears.  Instantly  he  was 
wide  awake,  listening  intently. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  deep,  rumbling 
diapason  he  heard  a  sharp  click — then 
another  and  another.  He  counted  them 
— six  in  all. 

“A  locomotive  and  two  flat-cars!” 
he  murmured.  “And  they  just  passed 
over  the  switch  leading  from  the  main¬ 


line  tracks  out  to  my  log-dump.  That 
means  the  train  is  going  down  Water 
Street  to  the  switch  into  Cardigan’s 
yard.” 

With  the  agility  of  a  boy  he  sprang 
into  his  clothes,  raced  downstairs,  and 
leaped  into  Mayor  Poundstone’s  jitney, 
standing  in  the  darkness  at  the  front 
gate. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

HE  success  of  Bryce  Cardigan’s 
plan  for  getting  his  rails  down  from 
Laurel  Creek  depended  entirely  upon 
the  crew  of  the  big  mogul.  Should  the 
engineer  and  fireman  decide  to  leave 
the  locomotive  at  the  logging-camp  for 
the  night,  Bryce’s  task  would  be  simple. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  they  run 
back  to  Sequoia  with  the  engine,  he 
and  Ogilvy  faced  the  alternative  of 
“borrowing”  it. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  after  hav¬ 
ing  sent  his  orders  in  writing  to  the 
woods-boss,  via  George  Sea  Otter  (for 
he  dared  not  trust  to  the  telephone), 
he  waited  in  his  office  for  a  call  from 
the  logging-camp.  Finally,  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  six,  Curtis,  his  woods-boss, 
rang  in. 

“They’re  staying  here  all  night,  sir,” 
he  reported. 

“House  them  as  far  from  the  log¬ 
landing  as  possible  and  organize  a 
poker-game  to  keep  them  busy  in  case 
they  don’t  go  to  bed  before  eight 
o’clock,”  Bryce  ordered.  “In  the  mean¬ 
time,  send  a  man  you  can  trust  down 
to  the  locomotive  to  keep  steam  up 
until  I  arrive.” 

He  had  scarcely  hung  up,  when 
Buck  Ogilvy  came  into  the  office. 
“Well?”  he  queried  casually. 

“Safe-0,  Buck!”  replied  Bryce.  “How 
about  your  end  of  the  contract?” 

“Crowbars,  picks,  shovels,  hack-saws 
to  cut  the  rails,  lanterns  to  work  by, 
and  men  to  do  the  work  will  be  cached 
in  your  lumber-yard  by  nine  o’clock.” 

Bryce  nodded  his  approval.  “Then  I 
suppose  there’s  nothing  to  do  but  get 
a  bite  of  dinner  and  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Buck  insisted  on  keeping  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  dine  with  Moira,  and  Bryce 
agreed  to  call  for  him.  Then  Bryce 
went  home  to  dine  with  his  father.  Old 
Cardigan  was  happier  than  his  son  had 
seen  him  since  his  return. 

“Well,  sonny.  I’ve  had  a  mighty 
pleasant  afternoon,”  he  declared  as 
Bryce  led  him  to  the  dining-table.  “I’ve 
been  up  to  the  Valley  of  the  Giants.” 

Bryce  was  amazed.  “Why,  how 
could  you?”  he  demanded.  “The  old 
skid-road  is  impassable.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  the  old  man  re¬ 
plied.  “Somebody  has  gone  to  work 
and  planked  that  old  skid-road  and  put 
up  a  hand-railing  on  each  side,  while 
the  trail  through  the  Giants  has  been 
grubbed  and  smoothed  over.” 

“How  did  you  discover  this?”  Bryce 
demanded. 

“Judge  Moore,  representing  the  new 
owner,  called  round  this  morning.  He 
said  his  client  knew  the  property  held 
for  me  a  certain  sentimental  value, 
and  so  the  Judge  had  been  instructed 
to  have  the  skid-road  planked  and  the 
forest  trail  grubbed  out — for  me.  It 
appears  that  the  Valley  is  going  to  be 
a  public  park,  after  all,  but  for  the 
present,  it  is  my  private  park.” 

“This  is  perfectly  amazing,  partner.” 

“It’s  mighty  comforting,”  his  father 
admitted.  “Guess  the  new  owner  must 
be  one  of  my  old  friends.  Remember 
the  old  sugar-pine  windfall  we  used  to 
sit  on?  Well,  it’s  rotted  through,  but 
the  new  owner  had  a  seat  put  in  there 
for  me,  a  lumberjack’s  rocking-chair. 
I  sat  in  it,  and  the  J udge  left  me,  and  I 


did_  a  right  smart  lot  o’  thinking.  And 
while  it  didn’t  lead  me  anywhere,  still 
I— er ” 

“You  felt  better,  didn’t  you?”  his  son 
suggested. 

John  Cardigan  nodded.  “I’d  like  to 
know  the  name  of  the  owner,”  he  said 
presently.  “I’d  like  mighty  well,  to  say 
thank  you  to  him.” 

Buck  Ogilvy  came  out  of  the  restau¬ 
rant  with  Moira,  just  as  Bryce,  with 
George  Sea  Otter  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Napier,  drove  up  to  the  curb.  They 
left  Moira  at  her  boarding-house,  and 
rolled  noiselessly  away. 

At  nine  o’clock  they  arrived  at  Car¬ 
digan’s  log-landing  and  found  Jim 
Harding,  the  bull-donkey  engineer, 
placidly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  cab. 
Bryce  hailed  him. 

“That  you,  Jim?” 

“You  bet.” 

“Run  up  to  Jabe  Curtis’s  shanty,  and 
tell  him  we’re  here.  Have  him  gather 
his  gang  and  bring  two  pairs  of  over¬ 
alls  and  two  jumpersi — large  size — 
with  him  when  he  comes.” 

Harding  vanished  into  the  darkness, 
and  Buck  Ogilvy  climbed  up  into  the 
cab  and  glanced  at  the  steam-gauge. 
“A  hundred  and  forty,”  he  announced. 
“Good  enough!” 

PRESENTLY  the  woods-boss,  accom¬ 
panied  by  thirty  of  his  best  men, 
came  down  to  the  log-landing.  They 
clambered  aboard  the  engine  and  tender, 
hanging  on  the  steps,  on  the  roof  of  the 
cab,  on  the  cow-catcher — anywhere  they 
could  find  a  toe-hold.  Harding  cast 
aside  the  two  old  ties  which  the  engine- 
crew  had  placed  across  the  tracks  as 
additional  precaution;  Buck  Ogilvy  cut 
off  the  air;  and  the  locomotive  and 
tender  began  to  glide  slowly  down  the 
almost  imperceptible  grade. 

At  the  junction  with  the  main  line 
Buck  backed  briskly  up  into  the  Laguna 
Grande  woods,  and  coupled  to  the  two 
loaded  flat-cars.  The  woods-gang 
scrambled  aboard  the  flats,  and  forty 
minutes  later  they  rumbled  down 
Water  street  and  slid  to  a  grinding 
halt  at  the  intersection  of  B  Street. 

From  the  darkness  of  Cardigan’s 
drying-yard,  twenty  picked  men  of  the 
mill-crew  now  emerged,  bearing  lan¬ 
terns  and  tools.  Under  Ogilvy’s  direc¬ 
tion  the  dirt'  promptly  began  to  fly, 
while  the  woods-crew  unloaded  the 
rails  and  piled  them  close  to  the  side¬ 
walk. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  harsh  and  strident 
with  passion,  rose  above  the  thud  of 
the  picks  and  the  clang  of  metal. 

“Who’s  in  charge  here,  and  what  in 
blazes  do  you  mean  by  cutting  my 
tracks?” 

Bryce  turned  in  time  to  behold  Colo¬ 
nel  Seth  Pennington  leap  from  an 
automobile  and  advance  upon  Buck 
Ogilvy.  Ogilvy  held  a  lantern  up  to 
the  Colonel’s  face  and  surveyed  Pen¬ 
nington  calmly. 

“Colonel,”  he  began  with  exasperat¬ 
ing  politeness,  “ — I  presume  you  are 
Colonel  Pennington  —  my  name  is 
Buchanan  P.  Ogilvy,  and  I  am  in 
charge  of  these  operations.  I  am  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  N.  C.  0.,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the 
task  of  making  a  jump-crossing  of 
your  rails.  I  had  hoped  to  accomplish 
this  without  your  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent,  but  now  that  you  are  here,  that 
hope,  of  course,  has  died  a-bornin’. 
Have  a  cigar.”  And  he  thrust  a  per- 
fecto  under  the  Colonel’s  nose.  Pen¬ 
nington  struck  it  to  the  ground,  and  on 
the  instant,  half  a  dozen  rough  rascals 
emptied  their  shovels  over  him.  He 
was  deluged  with  dirt. 

(Continued  on  page  347) 


.  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

"CDIIYCE  CARDIGAN  and  Buck  Ogilvy  are  determined  that  that  junip- 
crossing  shall  go  in.  Colonel  Seth  is  equally  determined  that  it  shall 
not.  A  battle  royal  is  in  progress,  Bryce  and  Buck  having  outwitted  the 
Colonel  by  obtaining  a  franchise,  the  Colonel  being  the  stronger,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  finances  and  because  he  is  utterly  unscrupulous. 

Shirley  fights  fairly,  and  is  just  beginning  to  suspect  her  uncle’s 
methods  in  protecting  their  joint  interest.  She  has  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  her  friendship  with  Bryce  and  also  with  Moria  MacTavish,  his 
office  aide,  with  whom  redheaded  Buck  has  fallen  deliriously  in  love. 
Through  Bryce,  Shirley  obtains  a  dictograph  to  overhear  the  secret  con¬ 
versation  of  her  uncle  and  Mayor  Poundstone. 
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Give  a 

iooldvertisti^ 

There’s  more  to  advertising 
than  advertisements.  Wliat  you  , 
see  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  is  only  part  of  the  business. 

A  very  important  part,  but  by 
no  means  all  of  it.  For  it  does 
no  good  to  create  a  desire  for 
any  product  with  the  buying 
public  if  they  can’t  get  that 
product  when  they  go  to  their 
store-  The  dealer,  the  storekeeper 
must  also  be  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  product  and  also 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  from 
the  buying  public  for  it.  So  ad¬ 
vertising  falls  into  two  main 
branches.  The  first  is  to  persuade 
the  dealer  to  stock  the  product 
and  the  second  is  to  tell  the 
public  about  the  product’s  ad¬ 
vantages  so  that  they  will  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  it.. 

Every  week  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  you  see  advertise¬ 
ments  of  different  products — lots 
of  them.  You  see  many  things 
that  you  would  like  to  have  and 
decide  to  get  the  next  time  you 
stop  at  your  store.  The  fact 
that  the  advertisement  appears 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  is 
proof  that  the  product’s  all  right 
and  this  factor  plays  no  small 
part  in  making  your  decision. 
But  how  would  you  feel  if  you 
went  to  your  dealer  determined 
to  get  this  or  that  product  and 
he  informs  you  that  he  never 
heard  of  it,  and  doesn’t  stock  it? 
Naturally  you  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed;  you  would  feel  in  a  way 
cheated.  Probably  you  could 
send  directly  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  oi'der  the  product,  but 
that  is  more  or  less  trouble. 

The  manufacturers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  also  are  making  efforts  to 
sell  their  products  to  the  dealers 
of  New  York  State,  both  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  with  salesmen. 
But  they  don’t  reach  them  all. 
And  that’s  where  we  decided  to 
do  our  bit.  For  the  aim  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  to 
serve  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  in  every  possible  way.  And 
if  our  readers  see  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  columns  of  some 
product  that  they  would  like  to 
get,  we  want  them  to  be  able  to 
stop  at  their  store  and  find  it 
there. 

So  we  decided  to  establish  a 
new  service.  Sort  of  a  handy 
man  to  help  the  Magazine  itself. 
So  every  now  and  then  we  get 
out  a  little  booklet  which  we 
appropriately  call  “The  Hired 
Man.”  Its  work  is  to  do  some  of 
the  chores  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  can’t  do  itself. 
“The  Hired  Man”  goes  directly, 
to  the  dealers  in  the  State.  It 
tells  them  which  manufacturers 
are  advertising  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  products.  In  this 
way  every  dealer  is  advised  be¬ 
fore-hand  of  products  that  there 
is  certain  to  be  a  demand  for, 
because  of  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Then  when  a  reader 
wishes  to  buy  any  of  the  things 
he  has  seen  advertised,  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  find  them  at 
his  dealer’s.  So,  though  “The 
Hired  Man”  doesn’t  go  directly 
to  our  readers,  still  it  is  working 
for  them  all  the  time  and  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  American  Agrculturist  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  farmers  of 
New  York. 

jidvertising  /Manager 


The  Passing  of  a  Great  Farm  Industry 
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the  young,  women  and  children,  the 
respectable  and  the  riff-raff  reported 
for  the  picking.  Special  trains  brought 
in  hundreds  from  the  city.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  the  Indians,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  did  most  of  the  work. 

Some  growers  would  hire  only  decent 
folks,  and  the  harvest  would  be  safe 
and  sane.  In  other  cases,  most  scan¬ 
dalous  abuses  occurred  because  of  the 
social  freedom  of  the  “yard”  and 
“house.”  When  the  day’s  work  was 
over,  the  devil  got  his  inning.  The  “hop 
digs,”  or  dances,  sometimes  lasted  until 
morning.  Drinking  was  common.  And 
at  its  worst,  the  hop-picking  season 
brought  brutal  fights  and  murder.  Men 
lost  their  sense  of  manhood  and  women 
lost  their  virtue. 

At  their  best,  hop  pickings  offered 
advantages.  I  personally  know  two 
couples,  now  long  since  married,  who 
met  in  the  hop  yard  and  who  have  been 
happy  and  contented  ever  since.  I 
know  one  woman  who  worked  faith¬ 
fully  through  the  season  in  order  to 
buy  a  set  of  false  teeth  that  cost  ten 
dollars.  It  was  a  source  of  cash  in¬ 
come  for  many  poor  families. 

The  Material  Side 

A  pile  of  money  was  spent  on  the 
crop.  Setting  the  yard,  buying  the 
poles,  the  wire  and  string;  grubbing, 
tying  and  cultivating;  sulphuring, 
picking  and  curing;  pressing  and  mar¬ 
keting  demanded  more  expenditure 
than  most  any  field  field  crop  you  can 
think  of.  One  grower  said  that  his 
twine  alone  cost  $1,000.  Often  a  grow¬ 
er  would  have  invested  several  thou¬ 
sands  in  kilns,  boxes,  presses,  etc.,  and 
more  thousands  in  the  new  crop  in  the 
form  of  fertilizer  and  labor,  and  didn’t 
know  whether  the  price  would  be  six 
or  sixty  cents  per  pound.  In  one  case 
he  stood  a  chance  to  lose  a  small  for¬ 
tune  and  in  the  other  case  to  make  one. 
One  grower  sent  his  sons  to  college  on 
hop  proceeds,  and  the  checks  they  got 
from  Dad  depended  on  the  market  price 
of  the  season’s  crop. 

The  main  reliance  of  the  hop  grower 
was  the  brewers’  demand.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Volstead  Act  caused  a 
material  loss  of  two  billion  dollars  to 
brewers,  distillers  and  saloon-keepers. 
No  one  has  apparently  thought  of  the 
millions  lost  to  hop  growers,  who  have 
sacrificed  expensive  yards,  spray  rigs, 
kilns  and  all  that  went  with  the  indus¬ 
try.  Often  they  themselves  haven’t 
thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

As  a  reliable  source  of  farm  income, 
hops  have  always  been  an  unreliable 
crop.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  43 
men  who  were  intimately  connected 
with  hops.  Here  are  some  of  their 
comments:  “Just  ^bout  come  out 
even,”  “Millionaires  one  day  and  pau¬ 
pers  the  next  because  the  money  came 
all  at  once,”  “Took  all  the  cows  pro¬ 
duced  to  pay  the  pickers,”  “Man  that 
never  raised  hops  came  out  ahead.” 

A  writer  has  said  in  regard  to  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  crop:  “The  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  all  one  can  possibly  af¬ 
ford,  and  then  a  little  more.”  And 
that  is  just  what  they  did;  invested 
heavily  in  material  and  labor,  spent  a 
little  more  than  they  had  and  trusted 
to  luck  to  come  out  ahead  of  the  game. 
A  few  made  money,  but  the  great  mass 
of  growers  lost. 

The  Moral  Issue 

How  about  the  good  church  men,  the 
elders,  the  deacons  and  the  prohibition¬ 
ists  who  raised  hops  to  make  beer? 
There  was  a  moral  issue  apparent,  and 
there  were  a  few  men  who  calmly  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
crop,  the  acknowledged  purpose  of 
which  was  to  give  the  deliciously  bitter 
flavor  to  an  intoxicating  drink  that  was 
steadily  growing  in  consumption.  On 
the  other  side,  there  were  apparently 
good  Christian  men  who  liked  their 
bottle  and  who  refused  to  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  did. 
^Many  hop  growers,  I  think,  failed  to 
'consider  the  final  use  of  hops.  They 
recognized  the  crop  as  having  possibili¬ 
ties  for  profit.  They  did  not  try  to 
reconcile  their  feelings  toward  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  toward  temperance.  There 
were  many  who  wouldn’t  drink  and  who 
wouldn’t  desire  their  children  to  do  so. 

No  state  in  our  country  ever  had  so 
many  hops  as  New  York,  and  no  coun¬ 
ty  stuck  to  their  raising  with  more 
stubbomess  than  Schoharie.  Now  those 


glorious  days  are  gone.  Hop  houses 
are  going  to  ruin,  the  cowls  idly  yield 
to  the  wind,  the  duster  is  rusting  and 
the  picking  boxes  falling  to  pieces. 

From  a  material  standpoint,  we  can 
rightly  say  that  the  loss  of  hops  was 
not  a  real  loss.  In  their  place  have 
grown  up  such  parts  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  as  dairying,  potato  growing,  al¬ 
falfa  culture,  which  are  much  more 
substantial  and  much  less  speculative. 
The  hop  industry  was  built  on  the 
sands  and  the  irresistible  flood-tide  of 
pubic  opinion  washed  it  away. 

Any  industry  of  the  world  will  sooner 
or  later  be  measured  by  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  '  or  happiness  of 
humanity.  Weighed  in  this  scale,  hops 
were  found  wanting.  It  i^  sad  to  con¬ 
template  the  fact  that  men  gave  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  a  thing  that  had 
no  real  usefulness  in  the  world.  The 
hop  industry  has  fallen  forever  from 
its  high  estate,  and  few  there  are  to 
mourn  its  fall. 

Within  a  few  years  we  shall  almost 
have  forgotten  that  hops  once  grew  so 
thick  that  a  man  might  travel  for  40 
miles  and  never  be  out  of  sight  of  a 
“field  like  a  forest.”  There  will  be  a 
few  old  folks  to  tell  us  stories  of  “hop- 
loops,”  and  record  yields  and  prices  of 
a  dollar  a  pound.  There  will  be  found 
a  few  stray  vines  in  neglected  corners 
near  the  woodlot.  A  vine  or  two  may 
be  trained  at  the  rear  of  the  farm 
house,  and  the  product  used  for  “hop 
tea.”  In  its  own  language,  the  industry 
“hopped  out”  with  great  promise  until 
the  auctioneer  of  time  and  conditions 
struck  it  off  with  the  words,  “going, 
going  off,  gone.” 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  346) 

“Stand  back.  Colonel,  if  you  please. 
You’re  in  the  way  of  the  shovellers,” 
Buck  Ogilvy  warned  him  soothingly. 

Bryce  came  over,  and  Pennington 

choked  with  fury.  “You — you - ” 

he  sputtered,  unable  to  say  more.  • 

“I’m  the  N.  C.  0.,”  Bryce  replied. 
“Nice  little  fiction  about  the  switch- 
engine  being  laid  up  and  the  Laurel 
Creek  bridge  unsafe  for  this  big  mo¬ 
gul.” 

“You’ve  stolen  my  engine,”  Penning¬ 
ton  almost  screamed.  “I’ll  have  the 
law  on  you  for  grand  larceny.” 

“Not  to-night,  at  least,”  Bryce  re¬ 
torted  gently.  “Having  gone  this  far, 

I  would  be  a  poor  general  to  permit 
you  to  escape  now.  You’d  be  down 
here  in  an  hour  with  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  your  mill-crew.  You 
will  oblige  me.  Colonel  Pennington,  by 
remaining  exactly  where  you  are!” 

To  Bryce’s  infinite  surprise  the  Colo¬ 
nel  smiled.  “Oh,  very  well!”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  guess  you’ve  got  the  bulge 
on  me,  young  man.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
sit  in  the  warm  cab  of  my  own  engine? 

I  came  away  in  such  a  hurry  I  quite 
forgot  my  overcoat.” 

“Not  at  all.  I’ll  sit  up  there  and 
keep  you  company.” 

Half  an  hour  passed.  An  automobile 
came  slowly  up  Water  Street  and 
paused  half  a  block  away,  evidently 
reconnoitering.  Instantly  the  Colonel 
thrust  his  head  out  the  cab  window. 

“Sexton!”  he  shouted.  “Cardigan’s 
cutting  in  a  crossing.  Get  the  mill- 
crew  together  and  phone  for  Rondeau 
and  his  crew.  Send  the  switch-engine 
and  a  couple  of  flats  up  for  them. 
Phone  Poundstone.  Tell  him  to  have 
the  chief  of  police - ” 

Bryce  Cardigan’s  great  hand  closed 
over  the  Colonel’s  neck,  while  down 
Water  Street  a  dark  streak  that  was 
Buck  Ogilvy  sped  toward  the  automo¬ 
bile,  intending  to  climb  in  and  make 
Pennington’s  manager  a  prisoner  also. 
He  was  too  late,  however.  Sexton 
swung  his  car  and  departed  at  full 
speed  down  Water  Street,  leaving  the 
disappointed  Buck  to  return  panting. 

Bryce  Cardigan  released  his  hold  on 
Pennington’s  neck.  “You  win.  Colo¬ 
nel,”  he  announced.  “No  good  can  come 
of  holding  you  here  any  longer.  Into 
you  car  and  on  your  way.” 

“Thank  you,  young  man,”  the  Colo¬ 
nel  answered,  and  there  was  a  metallic 
ring  in  his  voice.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  in  the  glare  of  a  torch.  “Plenty 
of  time,”  he  murmured.  “Curfew  shall 
not  ring  to-night.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 

FOR  50  CENTS 

As  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of 
service  to  readers,  we  now  offer 
you  a  $1,000  Travel  Accident 
Policy  for  one  year  with  a  three- 
year  subscription  for  Jlmerican 
Jigriculturht  all  for  only  $2.50 — 
just  50  cents  more  than  our 
special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hart  or 
Killed  In  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  family’s  financial 
welfare  in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you.  Is  not 
your  own  peace  of  mind  worth 
the  small  amount  of  our  accident 
policy  ?  You  need  protection. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Order 
one  of  these  policies  today. 


This  Tells  You  What 
'  the  Policy  Wijl  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is  riding 
as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to 
the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
private  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven 
vehicle  on  which  insured  may  be  riding 
or  driving,  or  by  being  thrown  there¬ 
from. 


Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars 


($1,000.00) 


One  Hand  and  One  Foot, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,060.00) 

Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 


Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 


Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Bye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less. 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 


HAIL  THIS  COLTON  AT  ONCK 


TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  AU 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscriptions. 

Signed . ' . . 

P.  . . 

R.  F.  D.  No . 

State . . . 

My  age  is . 

(You  must  be  over  16  and  under  70) 
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A  Whole  Page  of  Ideas  For  the  Home  Makers 

Clothes,  Health  and  Hobbies  are  all  Considered,  while  Aunt  Janet  Talks  to  Older  Women 


A  HOBBY,  often  recommended  for 
the  “tired  business  man,”  has  an 
equal  or  greater  value  for  the  middle- 
aged  woman.  She  it  is  who  may  be¬ 
come  a  hypochondriac  unless  some  new 
interest  comes  into  her  daily  life. 

To  many  a  woman  of  middle  age  has 
come  her  first  vacation  period  in  twenty 
or  more  years;  her  children  are  grown 
up  and  away  from  home,  her  house¬ 
keeping  cares  have  greatly  diminished, 
her  busy  earlier  years  have  so  shut  her 
off  from  church  and  community  activi¬ 
ties  that  she  must  make  a  real  effort 
to  get  back  into  the  swing.  Then,  too, 
she  has  probably  had  little  time  for 
self-improvement  or  study. 

Times  change  rapidly,  and  she,  in 
her  busy  and  confining  home  life, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  events.  This 
is  the  dangerous  time,  for  her  interest 
and  attention  are  likely  to  be,  turned 
in  upon  herself.  Without  a  new  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  she  becomes  self-cen¬ 
tered  and  morbid. 

Who  Knows  this  Person? 

We  have  all  known  such  women, 
nervous,  semi-invalids  who  enjoy  talk¬ 
ing  of  real  or  imagined  ills.  “I  caught 
such  a  terrible  cold  last  week,  and  it 
settled  on  my  chest  until  I  almost  had 
pneumonia.”  “The  doctor  says  I  have 
kidney  trouble,  and  bladder  trouble, 
and  liver  trouble,  and  rheumatism, 
and  sometimes  indigestion,  and  that’s 
enough  for  any  one  woman.”  “I’m  tak¬ 
ing  two  kinds  of  medicine  now,”  etc., 
etc.,  ad  nauseam. 

Sometimes  there  really  is  genuine 
illness,  but  many  times  the  aches  and 
diseases  are  mainly  fancied.  The  col¬ 
lege-bred  daughter,  with  a  knowledge 
of  psychology,  may  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  suggest  a  “mind  cure,”  but 
poor  mother  only  feels  that  she  is  mis¬ 
understood,  and  that  daughter  is  un¬ 
sympathetic,  and  draws  closer  in  to  her 
shell  of  self-pity. 

To  such  women  an  absorbing  hobby 
may  come  as  a  life-saver  in  very  truth. 
All  her  life  she  has  probably  had  some 
unsatisfied  longing — to  paint,  to  collect 
moths,  or  to  study  music. .  Only  the 
other  day  an  acquaintance  confided,  “I 
am.  a  natural  born  poet,  but  had  to 
leave  school  when  I  was  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  never  could  study  any  more.” 
Now,  at  fifty,  she  has  the  spare  time. 
She  is  not  very  likely  to  become  a  poet 
laureate,  but  she  will  get  an  unlimited 
amount  of  pleasure  from  trying  to 
write. 

Try  a  Correspondence  Coui’se 

No  woman  in  possession  of  her  fac¬ 
ulties  is  too  old  to  undertake  some  new 
interest.  One  middle-aged  woman  I 
.  know  is  part  way  through  her  third 
correspondence  course.  She  is  not  only 
keeping  her  spare  hours  fully  occupied 
with  congenial  work,  but  she  has  no 
time  to  think  whether  she  feels  ill  or 
not.  She  is  benefiting  physically  and 
mentally,  and,  incidentally,  in  a  small 
financial  way  also. 

A  correspondence  course  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  course  of  study  under¬ 
taken  unaided,  of  giving  an  outside 
stimulus  which  prevents  one  becoming 
discouraged  and  abandoning  the  work. 
The  necessity  of  sending  in  lessons  at 
frequent  intervals  and  the  inspiration 
derived  from  a  bracing  comment  or 
word  of  praise  from  the  teacher,  will 
spur  one  on  to  continue,  and  even  to 
attain,  some  prominence  in  the  chosen 
line. 

Consider  What  Others  Have  Done 

“Oldsters”  have  many  surprising  pos¬ 
sibilities  hidden  away  under  their  gray- 
hair.  George  Eliot  wrote  her  first  novel 
while  in  her  forties;  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr  was  fifty  and  ill  when  she  pro¬ 
duced  her  first  novel,  and  had  written 
over  fifty  between  that  time  and  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
wrote  three  historical  novels  between 
the  ages  of  sixty-seven  and  seventy- 
nine.  William  De  Morgan  took  up  lit¬ 
erary  work  late  in  life,  and  produced 
four  novels  in  the  three  years  after  he 
was  sixty-seven. 

Similar  accomplishments  could  be 
cited  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  and 
any  woman,  whatever  her  age,  may 
well  feel  encouraged  to  start  in  at 
once  on  whatever  has  been  her  most 
cherished  ambition. 


Contentment  will  come  and  straddle 
the  home  ridgepole  for  aye! — ViNCY 
Preston  Loops. 


QUICK  ORANGE  FROSTING 

After  baking  a  cake  one  day,  I  noticed 
a  lonely  orange  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
and  I  thought  some  orange  frosting 
would  taste  good,  so  I  made  up  a  recipe 
which  was  so  delicious  that  I  am  pass¬ 
ing  it  on  to  others: 

Boil  together  the  juice  of  one  orange 
and  one  cup  of  sugar  until  it  hardens 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Then 
pour  it  slowly  into  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Beat  until  smooth  and  spread  on  cake. 
If  a  stronger  orange  flavor  is  desired, 
add  a  little  grated  peel. 

Before  beating  an  egg  white,  I  al¬ 
ways  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  cold  water.  This  insures  a 
quick  whip,  and  nearly  doubles  the 
amount  of  white. — Lulu  A.  Camp. 


A  NOVEL  SWEATER  TO  MAKE 

A  sweater  especially  designed  to  suit 
the  older  woman’s  figure  is  this,  and  it 
has  lines  which  make  it  unusually  be¬ 
coming.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably 
loose;  the  skirt  portion  is  fulled  over 


the  hips,  the  waistline  is  low  and 
marked  only  by  a  narrow  drawstring 
belt. 

The  original  sweater  was  _  made  in 
blue,  with  gray  angora  trimming.  Pur¬ 
ple,  black,  a  dull  rose  or  dark  gray 
would  all  be  suitable  for  the  sweater. 

Directions  for  making  will  be  sent 
'for  12c  in  stamps.  Address  your  order 
to  Fashion  Editor  and  ask  for  de¬ 
sign  El. 

Next  week  we  will  show  one  of  the 
new  sleeveless  tuxedo  sweaters  for  the 
younger  woman. 


AUNT  JANET  APPROVES  OF 
HOBBIES 

Dear  Nieces: 

What  is  a  hobby  and  why? 

That  is  a  double-barreled  question 
that  farm  women  might  well  think 
over.  Too  many  of  us  think  of  a  hobby 
as  the  idle-hour  pastime  of  some  city 
millionaire — collecting  Chinese  vases  or 
raising  expensive  toy  dogs.  A  hobby 
need  not  be  a  costly  luxury — indeed,  it 
may  be  a  veritable  life-saver  for  the 
country  woman  as  well  as  for  her 
more  leisurely  city  sister. 

A  hobby  is  simply  a  way  of  letting 
off  steam.  Steam  which  cannot  escape 
explodes.  Even  children  need  a  hobby; 
it  may  change  as  they  grow  older,  or 
they  may  develop  it  along  better  lines. 
But  usually  we  think  of  a  hobby  as  the 
outlet  by  which  some  full-grown  m'an 
or  woman  allows  accumulating  steam 
to  escape. 

Mrs.  Loops — you  will  find  her  article 


on  this  page — has  some  pertinent  things 
to  say  about  the  especial  value  of  a 
hobby  to  the  woman  just  verging  on 
middle  life;  the  one  who  has  perhaps 
lost  the  first  enthusiasm  of  youth  which 
transfigures  homely  tasks  and  not  yet 
gained  the  philosophic  calm  of  old  age. 
She  knows  whereof  she  speaks. 

What  hobbies  have  you  found  fun 
and  profit,  too — you  busy  farm  women 
who  still  manage  to  catch  a  few  hours 
a  week  for  that  important  outside  in¬ 
terest?  The  rest  of  us  would  like  to 
hear  about  your  hobbies,  big  and  little. 

Yours, 

IS  YOUR  CHILD  BEING  CHEATED 

JEAN  HENRY 

Child  Health  Organization 

EOPLE  first  began  to  be  civilized 
when  they  hit  upon  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  things — wheat,  oil,  cheese,  skins. 

And  with  the  bartering  of  so  many 
pounds  of  this,  for  so  many  pounds  of 
that,  came  two  things  into  the  minds 
of  people.  One  was  the  desire  to  give 
as  little  as  possible  and  the  other  was 
to  get  as  much  as  possible.  Since  then 
the  human  race  has  been  trying  to  keep 
itself  honest.  Those  who  buy  have  al¬ 
ways  had  to  check  those  who  sell. 

And  in  that  way  scales  came  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tools 
of  civilization. 

There  are  scales  in  the  barn,  scales 
in  the  kitchen,  scales  in  the  grocery, 
scales  at  the  elevators,  scales  at  the 
railway  stations.  No  one  takes  an¬ 
other’s  word  for  the  weight  of  the  hay, 
of  the  sugar,  of  the  flour,  of  the  grain, 
of  the  cabbages.  Every  man  is  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  cheated,  but — 

Are  there  scales  in  the  school  house? 
Do  you  know  whether  your  children  are 
being  cheated  of  life? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  life  and 
health  can  be  measured  in  pounds.  Ac¬ 
curate  tables  have  been  worked  out 
showing  just  how  many  pounds  Mary, 
aged  eleven,  should  weigh  for  her 
height,  and  how  many  pounds  Bill, 
aged  eight,  should  weigh. 

“Ma^?  Why,  she’s  doing  nicely,” 
you  think.  “Of  course,  she  hasn’t  been 
quite  as  round  and  rosy  as  her  cousin 
of  the  same  age  over  at  Hillsboro,  but 
she’s  at  the  growing  age.” 

Just  think  a  minute.  Since  Mary 
began  to  grow  so  thin  last  fall,  haven’t 
you  noticed  that  she’s  terribly  fretful 
at  times?  Remember  what  a  good  child 
she  always  had  been.  Now  she  quar¬ 
rels  with  Bill  and  complains  about 
helping  with  the  dishes. 

A  Few  Pounds  Make  a  Big  Difference 

Just  to  look  at  Mary  you  would  say 
she  weighs  ten  pounds  less  than  her 
cousin  Sue.  And  those  ten  pounds  that 
she  lacks — what  do  they  represent? 

They  represent  her  present  health, 
her  future  growth,  her  mental  develop¬ 
ment. 

Is  Mary  to  be  cheated  of  these  ten 
precious  pounds? 

Of  course  not,  if  you  know  about 
it.  But  how  can  you  know  whether 
Mary’s  weight  is  the  proper  anaount 
for  her  height  unless  she  is  weighed 
regularly?  Mary  is  growing  rapidly. 

If  there  were  some  one  who  would 
weigh  the  children  regularly!  It  is  so 
hard  to.  attend  to  things  like  that  at 
home.  Why  not  the  school? 

If  there  are  scales  in  every  school 
where  the  children  are  weighed  regu¬ 
larly  once  a  month,  you  and  all  the 
parents  of  your  district  will  know 
whether  your  children  are  being  cheat¬ 
ed  of  the  abundance  of  life  and  health 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Scales  are  truly  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  tools  of  civilization. 

You  can  interest  the  other  women, 
in  your  district  in  putting  into  the 
school-house  this  all-important  tool, 
and  keep  up  the  interest  in  its  use.  A 
mother  and  a  father  should  be  as 
keenly  interested  in  the  child’s  monthly 
weight  increase  as  in  his  grade  in  arith¬ 
metic.  Both  may  go  up  at  the  same 
time. 

The  children  themselves  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  game.  When  Mary  steps 
onto  the  scales  n^xt  month  and  finds 
that  she  is  two  pounds  nearer  “her 


number,”  she’ll  begin  to  look  forward 
with  keen  joy  to  piling  her  record  up 
faster  than,  the  others  month  after 
month.  _ 

TWO  SMART  SPRING  DRESSES 

IRST,  a  dress  for  the  heavier  mate¬ 
rials,  twill,  or  silk,  or  satin.  The 
ever-popular  navy  blue  or  medium  gray, 
with  black  trimming  and  a  smart  buckle 
to  add  style,  would  be  excellent  for 
No.  1645.  You  can  make  it  with  the 
flared  sleeves  and  long  filont  panel 
shown  in  the  larger  picture,  or  with 
the  close  sleeve  and  plain  side  closing 
illustrated  in  the  smaller  one.  This 


pattern  is  excellent  for  its  adaptability, 
as  it  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
simple  or  elaborate. 

No.  1645  cuts  in  sizes  34, 36, 38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure.  In  the 
36-inch  size  this  style  requires  SVz 
yards  40-inch  material,  with  1%  yards 
32-inch  contrasting.  Price,  12  cents. 

Then  comes  a  frock  of  distinctly  new 
design.  The  dropped  waistline,  popular 
“jacquette”  closing  and  one-piece  gath¬ 
ered  skirt  are  all  features  of  the  new 
mode.  No.  1718  is  suitable  for  a  cool 
figured  voile,  for  a  printed  foulard,  or 
for  a  gay  Egyptian  crepe.  Or  it  could 


be  made  of  plain  material  and  one  of 
the  new  and  riotous  oriental  designs 
used  for  trimming. 

No.  1718  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-inch  chest,  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial,  with  %  yard  contrasting.  Price, 
12  cents. 

To  Order:  Write  your  name  and 
address  painly,  enclose  12  cents  in 
stamps  for  each  pattern  ordered;  send 
your  order  to  Fashion  Department. 

Our  Spring  Book  of  Fashions,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  new  models  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  is  ready.  In  addition  to 
over  300  patterns,  there  are  pages  oi 
embroidery  designs,  styles  worn  by 
movie  stars,  and  dressmaking  lessons  to 
help  the  beginner.  The  price  is  10  cents 
a  copy.  Address  your  order  to  Fash¬ 
ion  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Popular  Candy  Recipes 

Mabel  F.  Mitchell  Gives  Some  Which  Use  Molasses 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  recipes  on 
the  use  of  molasses  in  cookies  and 
bread.  But  it  is  perhaps  even  better 
used  as  an  ingredient  for  delicious 
home-made  candies,  and  the  following 
recipes  should  be  extremely  popular. 

Peanut  Candy 

One  pint  of  molasses,  juice  of  one-half 
lemon;  one  and  one-half  cups  of  pea¬ 
nut  meats;  one  tablespoon  butter.  Boil 
the  molasses,  lemon  juice  and  butter,' 
and  when  it  forms  a  hard  ball  in  cold 
water,  remove  from  stove  and  beat, 
adding  the  nuts.  Cut  in  squares  be¬ 
fore  real  cold. 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Candy 

One  cup  molasses;  2  ounces  grated 
chocolate;  1  cup  thin  cream;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  cup  brown  sugar,  or 
corn  syrup;  Vz  teaspoon  soda;  1  dozen 
marshmallows.  Boil  molasses,,  sugar, 
chocolate  and  cream  to  the  hard  ball 
stage,  then  add  soda  and  vanilla  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Just  before  taking 
from  the  stove,  add  marshmallows,  cut 
into  bits,  and  let  stand  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  until  they  are  melted,  then 
beat  well.  Pour  into  greased  pan  and 
when  cold  cut  into  squares. 

Butter  Scotch 

One  cup  sugar;  cup  molasses;  1 
tablespoon  vinegar;  2  tablespoons  boil¬ 
ing  water;  Vz  cup  butter.  Boil  the  in¬ 
gredients  until  the'  crack  or  brittle 
stage.  Pour  into  buttered  pans  about 
14-inch  thick,  and  mark  into  squares 
while  still  warm. 

Sorghum  Pop-Corn  Bars 

Two  cups  sorghum;  %  cup  thin 
cream;  1  pint  popped  corn.  Boil  mo¬ 
lasses  and  cream  to  hard  ball  stage. 
Stir  in  the  popped  corn  and  mix  well. 
Turn  into  a  square  or  oblong  pan  well 
buttered,  and  press  until  flat  on  the  top. 
Cut  into  bars  when  cold. 

Plain  Molasses  Taffy 

Two  cups  molasses;  Vz  cup  corn 
syrup.  Boil  to  the  crack  stage,  turn 
out  into  greased  pan  and  when  cool 
pull  until  light  colored.  Cut  into  vari¬ 
ous  shapes  with  sharp  scissors.  Some 
add  one  tablespoon  vinegar  just  before 
removing  taffy  from  the  stove.  Others 
a  half  teaspoon  cream  tartar,  which 
makes  your  candy  whiter. 

Pop-Corn  Nut  Brittle 

One  cup  molasses ;  Vz  cup  brown 
sugar;  Vz  cup  corn  syrup;  2  quarts 
popped  corn;  1  cup  chopped  peanuts. 
Boil  molasses,  syrup  and  sugar,  to  the 
crack  stage.  Stir  in  corn  and  nuts  until 
all  are  covered  with  the  mixture.  This 
will  sometimes  press  into  shapes,  and 
then  be  broken  into  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  while  at  other  times  each  kernel 
will  be  nicely  coated.  Good  either  way. 
This  is  also  very  nice  poured  over 
puffed  wheat  or  rice,  thus  combining 
food  with  candy,  and  is  good  for  the 
children.  Marshmallows  may  also  be 
dipped  in  this  mixture  and  are  delicious. 


SAVE  ON  LABOK  AND  MATERIAL 

Two  neighbors  decided  last  summer 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  paint 
their  homes.  One  house  was  colonial 
yellow,  with  white  trimmings,  and  the 
other  a  white  house  with  green  blinds. 
In  both  cases  the  buildings  were  badly 
soiled  and  stained,  but  the  paint  itself 
Was  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Neighbor  No.  1  tried  an  experiment. 
He  hired  a  young  fellow  out  of  work  to 
Wash  the  outside  of  his  house  with  soap 
powder,  water  and  a  scrubbing  brush. 
As  a  portion  was  finished,  it  was  rinsed 
With  the  hose.  The  results  were  so  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  that  Neighbor  No.  1 
decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in 
painting  that  year. 

Neighbor  No.  2,  an  energetic  widow, 
employed  the  same  young  man  to  give 
the  outside  of  her  house  a  bath.  The 
results  were  equally  good.  Both  home 
owners  then  had  a  painter  come  and 
paint  porch  floors,  steps,  railings  and 
pillars,  and,  presto!  the  houses  looked 
so  Well  that  they  will  go  throu|^  this 
summer  nicely. 

'  Paint  saves  the  surface,  and  too 


heavy  a  coating  is  not  desirable.  Each 
family  estimates  that  they  have  saved 
about  $150  by  the  method  described, 
for  the  next  coat  of  paint  will  last  so 
much  longer. — Emma  Gray  Wallace. 


PRETTY  PANSY  PACES 

Who  does  not  admire  the  pretty 
pansy  faces,  with  their  varied  mark¬ 
ings?  They  laugh  at  us  all  summer 
long,  in  all  climes  and  under  all 
conditions. 

Still  pansies  have  very  definite  likes 
and  dislikes.  They  like  partial  shade, 
coolness,  and  moisture.  I  have  seen 
them  growing  in  the  hottest  sun  and 
blooming  bravely,  though  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  growing  was  poor  and 
dry.  This  made  them  give  small 
blooms,  but  they  bravely  did  their 
best. 

If  you  want  big  blooms  of  rich  dark 
coloring,  get  a  good  strain  and  plant 
in  a  rich  soil  in  partial  shade,  where 
tree  roots  do  not  sap  the  moisture.  Give 
them  plenty  of  water.  They  are  like 
the  voilet,  natives  of  woody  vales, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  mellow,  and 
moisture  is  abundant.  To  get  the  best 
results  you  should  give  as  near  these 
conditions  as  you  can,  but  don’t  give 
up  your  pansy  faces  if  you  cannot,  for 
they  make  the  best  of  conditions  as 
they  find  them.  The  earlier  you  sow 
the  seeds  the  finer  flowers  you  will 
have. — Rachael  Rae. 


OUR  MEDICAL  QUESTION  BOX 

Dear  Hr.  West  : 

I  am  badly  troubled  with  my  feet,  hav¬ 
ing  pain  constantly  under  the  toes.  My 
mother  and  grandmother  had  severe  foot 
trouble  before  me  and  this  pain  frightens  me. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  G. 

Bathe  your  feet  night  and  morning, 
and  sprinkle  the  parts  under  the  toes 
that  are  so  sore  with  a  little  pulverized 
tannin.  Give  your  feet  deep-seated 
massage  every  night,  using  a  little 
olive  oil  and  pressing  and  rubbing  the 
bones  thoroughly  in  order  to  quicken 
the  circulation  of  blood  through  all  the 
tissues. 

Always  wear  good  whole  stockings 
(by  that  I  mean  none  that  are  mended), 
‘and  the  best  of  cushioned  footwear  with 
good  heavy  soles. 

*  *  * 

My  hair  is  very  thin  dnd  oily,  with  split 
ends.  Would  massage  help?  So  far  it  has 
had  no  effect.  Does  this  result  from  any 
other  trouble?  Miss  W.  H.  F. 

Yes,  the  general  condition  has  great 
effect  upon  the  hair,  which,  as  you 
know,  springs  from  the  nervous  system. 
In  your  case  the  oil  glands  of  the  scalp 
are  overactive.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  trim  the  split  ends  regularly  every 
week  or  two,  and  that  you  rub  into 
the  scalp  every  night  the  following 
tonic: 

Quinine  Sulphate,  %  dram  ;  Chloralhydrate, 
%  dram ;  Camphor,  %  dram ;  Oil  of  Cajeput, 
%  dram  ;  Oil  of  Bay,  1  dram ;  Alcohol  enough 
to  make  8  ounces. 

*  *  * 

I  suffer  greatly  from  sick  headaches,  have 
a  yellow  skin,  become  very  dizzy  and  have 
a  blur  across  my  vision.  I  am  not  able 
to  go  anywhere  to  spend  the  day  without 
returning  with  an  attack.  Miss  A.  M.  E. 

Yours  is  a  clear  case  of  billious  head¬ 
aches,  You  must  be  very  careful  of 
your  diet.  Do  not  partake  of  any  foods 
containing  white  flour,  any  rich,  heavy 
gravies,  any  made-over  dishes.  Confine 
yourself  to  bran  and  graham  flours,  to 
green  vegetables  (no  potatoes,  as  they 
are  too  starchy).  No  tea  or  coffee,  no 
dairy  foods  for  the  present.  You  may 
have  lean  meats.  This  seems  a  re¬ 
stricted  diet,  to  which  I  will  add  an 
abundance  of  fruits,  especially  the  juices 
of  lemons,  oranges  and  grape  fruits. 
Jhese  juices  have  a  particularly  sal¬ 
ubrious  effect  on  the  liver. 

You  should  breathe  deeply  of  fresh 
air  all  of  the  time,  and  should  walk  in 
every  kind  of  weather  from  two  to  five 
miles  daily,  breathing  deeply  the  while. 


Wear  some  good  gloves  on  your  hands 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  they 
are  soft  and  tender,  then  you  will  not 
have  the  skin  peeled  off  when  you 
strike  them  unexpectedly. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


-4 AND  8  OUNCE  CANISTERS 


JUST  AS  GOOD  AS  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 
NO  OTHER  SO  FRAGRANT  AND  DELICIOUS 


SUITS  WHEN  OTHERS  DISAPPOINT 


DWINELL'-WRIGHT  CO  CHICAGO 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

flttiuge.  J.M.SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 

264  W.  34  St.  Bel,  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N,  Y.  0. 


factory  to  Rider 

A  Saves  $10  to  $25  on  the  Ranger 
you  select  'rom  44  Styles,  colors  and 
sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex- 
press  prepaid  for  30  DaysFreeTHal 

lOMonthstoBsy 

our  libera]  year  to  pay  plan. 

wheelB.ei^lpfnentatfaalf  usual 
■  prices.  Write  for  marvelous 

new  prices,  30  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

Company  write 

m?€lUD«pt,P76Chicago  tgdw 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolat  SpecialUt 

Box  351a  New  Lebanon,.  NY. 


1  Q  E ve  r -  B  1  o  o m  i  n g 

lo  ROSE  BUSHES 


YOURS 


AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 
be  sent  as  one  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  this' 
remarkable  collection 
of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose¬ 
bushes  will  be  sent  you, 
postpaid,  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTFf  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MAPLE  SYKUP  PRICES 
UNCERTAIN 

HERSCHECL  H.  JONES 

Because  of  the  extreme  lateness  of 
the  maple  sap  production  season  this 
year,  it  seems  likely  that  the  crop  will 
be  considerably  short  of  last  year  and 
prices  consequently  higher.  Up  to 
April  1,  no  sap  had  been  drawn  in 
Vermont  arid  very  little  in  New  York 
State  except  in  southern  counties.  A 
few  large  dealers  have  offered  prices 
on  new  run  syrup  and  sugar,  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  business  in  new  maple  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  done,  and  future  prices 
are  very  uncertain. 

As  usual  New  York  City  quotations 
have  little  relation  to  the  market. 
Miscellaneous  farmer  packed  syrup  at 
the  commission  houses,  old  crop,  is 
selling  in  a  small  way  at  $1.60  to  $1.70 
per  gallon,  in  gallon  tins,  and  sugar  at 
25  to  30c  a  lb.  The  practice  of  farmers 
in  New  York  and  Vermont,  of  shipping 
their  syrup  and  sugar  to  commission 
merchants  in  New  York  and  Boston  is 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  keeping 
producers  from  getting  better  prices 
for  their  syrup.  This  ungraded  product 
of  irregular  quality  sells  at  whatever 
blended  syrup  manufacturers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.  Although  undesirable 
compared  with  a  uniform  product  such 
as  that  of  the  Vermont  Maple  Products 
Cooperative  Exchange  or  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association  of  New 
York,  it  enters  into  direct  competition 
with  the  standardized  product.  These 
two  organizations  in  the  two  biggest 
maple  producing  states  of  the  country 
are  making  a  fight  for  better  grading, 
packing  and  marketing  of  maple  prod¬ 
ucts  that  deserves  the  support  of  every 
farmer  with  a  sap  bush. 

SWEET  POTATOES  UP  SLIGHTLY 

The  severe  weather  around  April  1, 
tended  to  check  sweet  potato  shipments 
somewhat  and  make  a  better  market. 
New  Jerseys  sold  last  week  at  $1  to 
$1.65  per  bu.  hamper,  the  top  price 
going  only  to  best  graded  stock. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  POTATOES 

Because  of  bad  roads  up-State  and 
growers  holding  for  higher  prices,  80c 
@  $1  per  bu,  the  buyers  in  New  York 
City  are  ordering  potatoes  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.90  to  $2  cwt.  sacked, 
delivered.  The  market  in  the  yards  is 
steady  and  the  dealers  are  optimistic. 

Southern  new  potatoes  are  arriving 
in  small  quantities.  Virginia  Bliss 
Triumphs  sold  at  $8  to  10  bbl.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  in  double  headed  barrels 
sold  generally  last  week  at  $15  bbl  for 
No.  I’s.  Bermudas  No.  I’s  sold  as  high 
as  $22  per  bbl. 

Out  of  the  434  cars  of  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  at  New  York  the  last  week  in 
March,  191  came  from  Maine,  71  from 
Long  Island,  90  from  New  York  State 
and  28  from  Wisconsin. 

States  bulk  per  180  lbs  in  yards  sold 
at  $3.25  to  $4  and  Maines,  up  to  $4.50 
on  April  6.  Most  of  the  shipments  in 
the  yards  at  end  of  last  week  were 
sacked  western,  showing  a  large  amount 
of  frost.  The  best  of  these  sold  at  $2 
to  $2.75  per  150-lb.  sack. 

MORE  SOUTHERN  CABBAGE 

Out  of  77  cars  of  cabbage  received  at 
New  York  in  the  last  week  of  March, 
only  11  came  from  New  York  State  and 
58  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  7 
from  California  and  1  from  Mexico. 
For  really  good  old  crop  cabbage,  how¬ 
ever,  the .  market  was  better  the  first 
week  in  April  with  prices  at  $25  to  $30 
a  ton. 

WESTERN  APPLES  HEAVY 

Not  only  in  New  York  City  but  right 
in  cities  in  the  heart  of  fruit  growing 
sections,  western  boxed  apples  have 
lately  been  in  heavier  supply  in  trade 
channels  than  barreled  apples.  Out  of 
209  cars  of  apples  received  at  New 
York  the  last  week  of  March,  124  came 
from  the  West  and  only  68  from  New 
York  State  and  17  from  Virginia.  The 
first  week  in  April  barreled  apple  re¬ 
ceipts  were  alap  light  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  showed  scald  and  poor  condition. 
The  market  was  good  for  fancy  barreled 
stock.  Some  of  the  Western  winesaps 
of  high  color  and  attractive  appear¬ 


ance  now  on  the  market  have  about  as 
much  flavor  as  a  ball  of  sawdust. 

Wholesale  prices  barreled  stock,  A 
grade  2%  inch  at  New  York  April  5, 
were : 

Best  Fancy  Ordinary 

Baldwins  ..$5.75@6  .$6.25@6.50  .$4.50@5 

Greenings  .  5.75@6  6.25@6.60  4.50@5 

Ben  Davis  .  3.75  4  3@3.50 

N.  Spy _ 11@12  12.50@13 

BUTTER  ADVANCES  AGAIN 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  week  in 
April,  creamery  butter  went  back  up  to 
the  high  level  of  two  weeks  or  more 
previous.  Creamery,  higher  score  than 
extras,  w.as  quoted  at  5114  to  52c  lb., 
and  extras  at  50%  to  51c  on  April  4, 
but  on  April  5  declined  to  50  to  5014c 
for  higher  score  and  4914  c  for  extras, 
which  was  still  about  14  c  ahead  of  the 
■yveek  previous.  Whenever  the  top  price 
reaches  51c  there  seems  to  be  a  check 
in  buying  dnd  reaction  down  again. 

New  York  has  been  just  enough  be¬ 
low  the  Chicago  market  to  bring  a  large 
amount  of  out-of-town  business,  and 
shipments  from  here  to  other  Eastern 
cities  have  been  heavy.  In  addition  to 
using  up  fresh  receipts,  the  reserve 
stocks  have  been  drawn  on.  On  April  4 


called  a  “speculative  level,”  that  is,  to 
the  point  where  speculative  buyers  see 
a  prospect  of  making  money  by  putting 
eggs  into  storage.  Some  of  these  specu¬ 
lative  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
28c  doz,  for  storage-packed  by  the  car¬ 
load  and  2714c  for  less  than  carloads. 

Pacific  Coast  whites,  extras,  sold 
April  5  at  35  to  35  %c.  Fresh  gath¬ 
ered  extras  (Middle  West  and  South¬ 
ern)  sold  at  30  to  31c.  Duck  eggs, 
selected,  at  42  to  43c  per  doz.;  goose 
eggs,  $1  doz. 

When  you  ship  eggs  in  second-hand 
cases,  be  sure  to  remove  all  old  mark¬ 
ings  of  every  description  and  pack  with 
excelsior  pads,  new  flats  and  fillers. 
Write  your  address  plainly  on  the  tags 
and  state  the  number  of  dozen  eggs  in 
the  crate  either  on  end  of  crate  or  on 
a  slip  inside.  It  is  safer  to  get  tags 
from  the  receiver  to  whom  you  ship 
than  to  use  cards  of  your  own. 

OVERSUPPLY  OF  LIVE  POULTRY 

New  York  was  oversupplied  with 
freight  shipments  of  live  fowls  from  the 
West  last  week.  On  April  5  prices 
were  5  to  7c  lower  on  both  freight  and 
express  shipments  than  the  week  be- 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  April  5 : 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen)  New  York  Buffalo 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras...  36@38  . 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 34  . 

Extra  firsts .  31@33  29@30 

Firsts .  29@30  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts .  29@33  . 

Lower  grades .  27@28  ...... 

Hennery  browns,  extras .  33  . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . .  29@32  28@29 

Pullets  No.  1 .  26@27  . 


Phila. 


27% 

25% 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . . . . 

Good  to  prime . . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . _ . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . . . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . ■ 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 


50@50% 

54@55 

49% 

52@53 

48%  @49 

50@51 

47%  @48 

42@49 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade  Standards 

$25@26 

$20@21 

$21@22 

23@24 

16@18 

25@26 

18@19 

21  @2  2 

30@31 

16@17 

15.50@16 

25@26 

29@30 

30@31 

23 

26@28 

27@28 

21@23 

21@23 

15@16 

17@18 

19@26 

13%  @14% 

12@14% 

(•••••*: 

4@4% 

5@5% 

(••••*• 

9%  @12% 

13%  @15% 

1*  •  •  •  *  • 

3%  @5% 

9%  @10 

9@9% 

9% 

. 

there  were  only  1,570,396  lbs.  in  public 
cold  storage  warehouses,  or  less  than 
25,000  packages. 

It  looks  as  though  production  would 
increase  very  gradually,  due  to  the  late 
spring,  bad  roads,  etc. 

EGG  MARKET  WEAKER 

After  the  Easter  trade  was  over,  re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  fell  off  a  little  at  New 
York,  but  the  market  became  very  weak 
and  prices  declined.  On  April  5  nearby 
hennery  eggs  were  about  4c  lower  per 
dozen  than  a  week  previous.  Prices 
were  irregular  and  unsettled.  State 
eggs  as  they  run  sold  in  round  lots  at 
30c  per  doz.,  with  many  sales  at  less. 
Some  fancy  Jerseys  sold  at  36c,  but  the 
best  selected  Jerseys  brought  38  to  39c. 
The  top  price  for  fanciest  State  and 
other  nearby  eggs  was  38c.  On  the 
same  date  last  year  the  top  price  on 
nearby  hennery  whites  was  37c. 

The  total  March  receipts  of  eggs  at 
New  York  of  980,934  cases  broke  all 
records.  In  the  last  20  years,  the 
nearest  volume  of  March  receipts  to 
this  year  was  in  1921,  when  there  were 
979,513  cases. 

In  spite  of  these  heavy  arrivals  the 
movement  into  cold  storage  has  been 
gradual.  On  April  4  there  were  only 
105,543  jcases  in  public  cold  storage  at 
New  York,  compared  with  217,234  cases 
same  date  last  year.  The  total  stored 
in  the  four  largest  markets  was  about 
one-third  that  of  last  year.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs  increased  enough  this  year, 
as  prices  went  down  to  clean  up  the 
heavy  March  receipts  fairly  well.  But 
a  flood  of  eggs  is  expected  this  month, 
and  prices  tend  rapidly  toward  what  is 


fore.  Poor  white  Leghorn  fowls  had 
to  be  sold  as  low  as  23c  to  move  them. 
The  holiday  demand  for  fancy  fat  fowls 
practically  ended  with  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter.  From  now  on  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  demand  will  be 
greater  for  light  fowls  than  heavy. 

Express  shipments  of  broilers  were 
in  larger  supply,  trade  was  slower  aiid 
prices  gradually  declining.  The  White 
Leghorn  spring  chickens  received  have 
been  mostly  too  small  for  the  best  trade, 
and  best  prices  are  paid  only  for  those 
over  1  lb.  each.  On  April  5  Leghorn 
broilers,  by  express,  sold  at  55  to  65c 
each;  colored  broilers,  70c  each. 

Rabbits,  live,  30  (S)  32c  lb.;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  70c;  guineas,  70c  per  pair; 
ducks.  Long  Island,  35c  lb.;  ducks, 
other  nearby  sections,  28  @  30c ;  geese, 
13  @  15c  lb. 

LIVE  CALVES  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

In  spite  of  fairly  heavy  receipts  of 
live  calves  last  week  the  market  con¬ 
tinued  good  for  them  due  to  active 
demand.  Prime  calves  found  a  firm 
market,  selling  April  5,  at  $15.25  to 
$15.50  per  100  lbs.;  fair  to  good,  $14  @ 
$15 ;  small  calves,  $4.50  @  $6. 

DRESSED  MEAT  SUPPLIES  HEAVY 

The  supply  of  nredium-grade  dressed 
calves  was  excessive  last  week,  but 
there  was  no  surplus  of  choice  to  fancy 
veals.  Most  sales  on  April  5  of  fair  to 
prime  veals  were  in  range  of  10  to  14c, 
with  a  few  selected  at  15  to  16c.  Com¬ 
mon  calves  were  very  low,  small  veals 
going  down  to  3  to  4c  per  lb. 

Dressed  lambs  were  in  heavy  supply 
and  very  much  lowei’,  with  market 


weak.  Dressed  lambs,  poor  to  good,  per 
carcass,  $3  to  $9,  choice  dressed  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  $10  to  $11. 

Very  little  country  dressed  pork  re¬ 
ceived  and  market  dull. 

WILL  CONDEMN  DIRTY  CALVES 

There  has  been  so  much  complaint 
lately  relative  to  the  dirty  condition  of 
country  dressed  calves  received  at  the 
West  Washington  Market,  that  the  local 
Health  Department  has  announced  that 
hereafter  such  calves  will  be  condemned 
and  seized.  Skins  or  hides  have  been 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  more  or  less 
bloody  in  some  instances.  Condemna¬ 
tion  will  mean,  that  shippers  lose  not 
only  the  calf,  but  the  transportation 
cost.  It  is  suggested  that  after  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaning  the  carcass,  both  inside 
and  out,  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
opening  from  the  neck  to  the  rump  be 
drawn  together  by  sewing  with  white 
cord  to  keep  out  dirt  which  may  be 
gathered  in  transit. 

LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  HAY  MARKET 

Arrivals  of  hay  at  New  York  last 
week  were  not  heavy  and  prices  and 
conditions  changed  very  little  from  the 
previous  week.  The  market  continued 
fairly  firm,  but  it  is  the  general  belief 
that  shipments  will  increase  rapidly  as 
the  country  roads  get  better.  The 
quality  of  most  of  the  hay  received  is 
very  poor  and  “No.  1  Timothy”  is 
practically  unknown  on  this  market 
now.  There  is  always  a  real  demand 
for  better  quality  of  hay.  Clover  and 
timothy  mixed  with  a  low  percentage 
of  clover  has  sold  fairly  well  lately  but 
will  not  be  wanted  when  the  weather 
is  warmer. 

Rye  straw  is  unusually  scarce  and 
sells  easily  at  $30  to  $32  a  ton.  Some 
Canadian  hay  arrived  lately  but  sold  at 
discount  because  pressed  too  heavily. 
No  Hudson  River  boat  shipments  as 
yet. 

FURTHER  DECLINES  IN  FEED 

There  were  further  declines  in  vari¬ 
ous  feeds  last  week  as  shown  by  follow¬ 
ing  prices  per  ton,  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
carlots  Buffalo  rate  basis : 

Gluten  feed,  $40.55  ;  Cottonseed  meal,  $44.76 ; 
Oil  meal,  $39 ;  Dried  brewers  grains,  $49 ; 
Standard  spring  bran,  $33.75 ;  Hard  winter 
bran,  $34.25 ;  Standard  spring  middlings, 
$33.26  :  Choice  flour,  middlings,  $36.25  ;  White 
hominy,  $32.05. 

Corn  advanced  %c.  Rye  declined  Ic  per  bu. 
No.  2  yellow  corn  per  bushel,  86% c:  No.  2 
white  oats,  53%c:  Barley,  feed,  72@76c:  No. 
2  Rye,  90c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  following  were  cash  grain  prices 
at  New  York,  April  6: 

No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.49%  ;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.35;  No.  2  mixed  durum,  $1.27%:  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  95c:  No.  2  mixed  corn,  94%  ;  No. 
2  white  oats,  56c:  rye,  93c;  barley,  80@81c: 
buckwheat,  $1.86@$2.10.  At  Chicago — No.  2 
yellow  corn,  76%@77c;  No.  2  white  oats,  45% 
@46%. 


WOOL 


Get  our  price  before 
you  sell.  We  buy  it 
in  large  or  small  lots. 
Spot  cash ;  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Will  furnish 
sacks.  Write  to-day  giving  us  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Send  the  names  of  your  friends. 
KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SHIPPING  TAGS 

SHIP  YOUR  EG^ 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EST.  1892 

185  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  shipping  Tags. 


WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 
Ettablished  1867 
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KERLIN 

^  Jrl  1  ^  IV  O  QUALITY 
ENGLISH -AMERICAN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  265-270  Egg 
Strain  stock  and  PEDIGREED 
STOCK  FROM  280  TO  OVER 
300-EGG  HENS.  POSTPAID. 

Free  Feed  with  each  order.  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  A  Special  Discount  of  $3 
per  100  Chix  on  orders  placed  promptly.  Book  of 
valuable  information  to  poultry  raisers  FREE  for  the 
asking.  We  WANT  you  to  have  it.  Drop  us  a  card 
right  now  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  truly  wonderful  strain  of  layers. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  35  CENTER  HALL.  PA. 

A  Breeding  Institution  of  Merit  since  1900 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Select,  Hogan  tested,  Flocks 
on  free  range.  Well-fed  and 
handled  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
Chicks.  Heavy  Layers. 

PRICES,  WHITE  &  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  &  ANCONAS,  50,  $7.50; 
100,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 

_ ROCKS,  50,  $8.50;  1 00,$  1 6;  500,  $75. 

Hatched  right  and  shipped  right.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Refer¬ 
ence.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular 
free.  Borst  &  Roek,  Box  S,  Zeeland,  Michigan- 
Only  20  hours  from  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A _ SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
BARRED,  WHITE  and  BUFF  ROCKS, 
WHITE  and  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES, 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS. 
WHITE,  BROWN,  BLACK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience  who  know  how  to 
hatch  goo*il,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  Post- 
Paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  and 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHEtlY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $1$. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Minorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

mCHICKS-Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties. 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  I’ostpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

of  hi'avy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  ; 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns ; 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds ;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 
We  hatch  our  own  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 


Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  16c.  eacbj  White' 
Wyandottes,  18c.  each;  Wlhite,  Brown,  Buff’ Legliorns,  14c.  each; 
Uroilers,  loc.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

nunda  poultry  farm  nunda,  n.  y. 


THAT  MAKE  PROFITS 


CHICKS 

strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyamiottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  Anconas.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  also  price  list  on  request.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY.  Box  T,  Bluffton,  0. 

TIPP  A  M  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

*  *1  r 1  kJ  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Kooks 
-  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  poultry  farm,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

From  good  selected  heavy-laying 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Anconas,  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
bight  prices.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
hank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
hex  4,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. _ 

I  ARTF  QTnrV  fine  Poullr.v.Tmkoys, Geese, Puck., Guineas, 
nuuij  OlV/LIV  Bantams,  ('ollies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 
low;  catalog.  FIONEEit  FARMS,  lelford,  Pciiiisj Ivaiiiii. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largc.st  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorohred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  .stock 
at  small  additinnal  cost. 

We  deliver  hy  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  (he  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

„  ,  .  Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 

Smith  3  Standard  riafalnn FRFF 

Rex. U.S. Pat. Off.  catalog  FKtL 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . , . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  HI.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborp  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Clilck  Association) 

BABY  CHICKS 

Tlie  big.  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— FROM  PER- 
.SONALLY  St'PERVISED  and  CULLED 
,  FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 

^  4  T  I  laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
-  ■  J  modern  liatelieries  in  the  country. 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROl'KS,  REDS. 
ANCONAS,  .MINORCAS,  50,  , $8;  100,  $15; 
500,  $72.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 
WHITE  WY.4NDOTTES,  50,  $8..50;  100, 
$16;  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  50,  $0.50;  100,  $12;  500.  $110.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  tliis  ad  ami  get  them  wlien  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6.  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  liours  from  New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying?,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.O .  W.  Leghorns,  H.  I.  Heds,  Barred  Kocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
KunneV  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

RH.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILUAMSON,N.Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

..  $17 

$82.50 

$160 

.  .  $16 

$77.50  ■ 

$150 

,  .  $18 

$87.50 

$160 

best  obtainable  stock. 

RMS. 

North  Rose, 

N.  Y. 

IDYLDELL  FARM 

Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks,  April  delivery;  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Anconas,  $18  per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  $20  per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
$16  per  100.  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for  extra  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  and  save  delay.  25%  deposit  will  book  your 
order  now.  Booking  orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn 
Pullets,  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  $30  per  100. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks,  B.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes ;  ■  Black  Minorcas ; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
tor  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY.  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

Gillette  s  Poultry  Farms 

We  are  putting  the  price  down  on  chicks.  Get  your  order 
ill  now.  We  have  ready  all  that  we  are  going  to  have  of 
three  varieties: 

BLACK  MINORCAS . $17 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $16 

BARRED  ROCKS . $18 

The  chicks  come  from 
GILLETTE’S  POULTRY 

BRED-TO-LAY  CHICKS 

Direct  from  large  Modern  65-acre  Poultry 
Farm.  Result  of  ten  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  lieavy  egg  pruiluetion.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  M.  P.  Inspected  and 
Approved.  100%  live  an-ival  guaranteed. 

Hlilpped  Postpaid.  Bank  reference.  Order  at 
once  at  tliese  prices  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Barron  English  Wliite  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  S.'C.  Anconas.  Extra  Select — 50, 

$7.50  :  100,  $14  :  500.  $65 ;  1,000,  $12.5.  Se¬ 
lect-60,  $6.60:  100.  $12,60;  600,  $60;  1,000,  $116. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  28,  R.-l.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  I'REE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  Gambier,  Ohio 

1Q23  ’  Leghorns. 

A  27^0  V^niCKS  100.  $13;  . TO  $60:  Barred  Rocks. 

Anconas,  Reds,  100,  $15;  500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Wh. 
'W's’andottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  .50,  $6:  100,  .$11:  500.  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  ,vou.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  I.EGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

LOOK!  Baby  Chicks  $10  a  lOO 

All  pure-bred  varieties.  Postpaid. 
Also  low  prices  on  Pullets,  Turkeys, 
Ducks,  Gdese,  Brooders,  Supplies,  etc. 
Big  catalog  mailed  FREE.  Address 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


¥ 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock  of  business  poultrynien. 
Hatclied  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons 
of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive  value, 
reasonable  in  price. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  early 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstonk,  Mgr, 

Box  P  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Hi^tiPfodudn^  ^I^BrelBabyChicks 


C<xpacity  100,000  healthy  chicks 
f  at  a 
setting 


Fully  guaranteed,  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly¬ 
wood  Imported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 
300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  egg  production— that's  where  you 
make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  in  Michigan,  by 
those  who  know  how.  Bargain  prices  if  you  order  now.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  complete  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


iX. 

y'A 

.  BARON  KING 
Dam’s  Record 
278  Egss^  ) 


127,  Zeeland,  Micb.,  U.S.A. 


■  K 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  )i2  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 

■■  ■  m  m  m  m 


a 


BUY  HUBERS 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


TTTTTt 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBERTS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS-$13  to  $16  per  100  and  UP 


Varieties 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 


Prices  on 


.  50 

100 

300 

600 

$16 

$47 

$78 

$15 

$43 

$72 

$13 

$38 

$63 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD,  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 

Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY _ Box  D _ KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO  _ 

$11  Per  Hundred  and  Up 

JW/— <2  From  Selected,  Pure  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  range.  First  Hatch  off  Keb- 
ruary  19th.  175,000  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  lOOJ  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

VARIETIES . Prices  on .  60  _ 100 _ 300  _ 600 

White  &  Silver  Wyan..  White  Orpingtons  &  Black  Minorcas . $9.50 . $18 . $52 . $85 

Wliite  A-  Bull  Hocks .  8., 50 .  16  .  46  .  75 

Burred  Itocks,  K.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Anconas,  &  Black  Leghorns .  8.00 .  15..^...  44 .  '72 

Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns .  .  7,00 .  13 .  IW .  62 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots .  11 .  33 . 55 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  ;500.  Get  our  1923  Catalog,  Reference,  Athens  National  Hank. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  service?  We  have  live  healthy  chicks  hatch- 

ing  every  day.  Every  flock  certified.  We  ship  anywhere. 

V  .-  z  yf 

anytime.  95^  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  charges 

paid  by  us.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

^ SERVICE 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  No.  20  Court  Place,  Sidney,  Ohio 

400,000  CHICKS 

<Ts  Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 

— ,  kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BROWN, 
ij  'T  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  50,  $7:  KX),  $13;  ,500. 
$62.50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C. 
&  R.  0.  REDS.  ANCONAS,  50,  $8;  100,  $15: 
500,  $72.50.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $S.,50: 
100,  $16;  500,  $77., 50.  BUFF  ORPING'I  (INS, 

. .  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $9.;50;  100.  $D:  500  $87.;50. 

POS'l’PAlD.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard, jOhio 

750,000  CHiC KS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  Hooka.  Wii.,  Hr., 
and  liufl'Lcghorna,  so,  $7;  100,  $13;  600,  $62.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  .tneonaa,  60,  $7.60;  100,  $14;  500,  $67,60, 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocka,  Minorcas,  60,  $8;  100,  $15;  600, 
$72.60.-  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  60,  $9; 
100,  $17;  600,  $82..'>0.  Mixed,  loo,  $11;  500,  $62.60. 
Postpaid  and  fiillllve  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGOS  FOR  HA  TCHING.  Free  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

iar.  Rntk,  100,  $18;  1,010,  $165.  R.  I.  Red, 
100,  $19;  1,000,  $170.  I’.arron  S.  0.  White 
Leghorn,  100.  $15:  1,000  !il42.50.  Mixed,  100, 
$13.  Catalog  free.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 
WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

50.  $7. .50;  1110,  $14;  500,  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  50.  $8.50; 
100,  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  From  extra  select  flocks  '$2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  B’ull  live 
count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
get  our  catalog  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  6nal  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  Investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

tWbARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORtLAND,  N.  Y. 


Everywhere  on  the  farm,  an  EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT  takes  safety  and  conveni¬ 
ence  with  you— instant  light  when  you 
need  it,  right  on  the  spot  you  want  it 

Ever  grope  around  in  a  dark  hay  mow?  Bother¬ 
some,  and  dangerous  too!  Why  not  avoid  it  with 
an  Eveready  Flashlight,  and  see  where  you  step,  and 
what  you  do?  The  reliable,  handy,  safe,  portable 
light.  No  lire  hazard.  No  naked  flame,  or  spark. 
The  only  light  that  defies  wind  and  rain. 


An  Eveready  has  a  thousand  uses  on  the  farm.  A 
single  use  may  prove  worth  a  thousand  times  its  small 
price:  ^1.35  to  ^4.50. 

V  V 

There  are  60,000  Eveready  dealers  trained  to  deliver 
Eveready  service  with  the  sale  of  Eveready  Flashlights 
and  Unit  Cell  Batteries;  at  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
sporting  goods  and  general  stores,  garages  and  auto 
accessory  shops. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
&  BATTERIES. 


Plus  Value  Earns 
Mighty  Welcome 


Sweeping  public  approval  everywhere 
confirms  our  belief  that  this  car — decid¬ 
edly  the  best  Overland  ever  built — is  the 
outstanding  automobile  value  in  the 
world  today. 

The  new  Overland  offers  you  greater 
comfort  and  greater  beauty — at  the  low¬ 
est  price  in  its  history.  The  body  is  all- 
steel,  finished  with  hard-baked  enamel. 
Triplex  .Springs  (Patented)  absorb  road 
shock  and  prolong  the  car’s  life.  The 
hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  are  longer. 


Make  more  money  on  your  farm 


•‘Time  is  money”  on  the  farm  today. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  he  must  make 
every  minute  count  to  get  the  most  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit  out  of  his  place.  You  can 
save  time — and  ‘‘time  saved  is  money  made” 
—with  a  Fairbanks-Morse  ‘‘Z”  Engine. 

This  famous  helper  is  now  at  work  on  more 
than  350,000  farms.  At  present  remarkably 
low  prices  the  1  Vz  H.  P.  Battery  Equipt 
Model  is  the  cheapest  farm  help  any  man  can 
have.  It  does  more  work  for  less  money  than 
any  other  machine  or  man  you  can  employ. 
It  has  been  in  such  great  demand  all  over  the 
country  that  for  many  months  the  factory 
was  unable  to  build  enough  of  them. 


Uses  gasoline  alone.  Has  high  tension  bat. 
tery  ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  bal¬ 
anced  safety  flywheels.  Control  lever  gives  six 
speed  changes.  Carburetor  requires  no 
adjusting.  A  remarkable  value. 

The  magneto  equipt  IV2  H.  P.,  3  H.  P., 
and  6  H.  P.  are  real  kerosene  engines,  but 
operate  equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have 
simple  high  tension  oscillating  magneto. 
Throttling  governor  assures  steady  speed. 
Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Add  freight  to 
your  town. 

iy2H.P.$71  3H.P.$105  6H.P.$168 

Other  “Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 
Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines 
at  your  dealer’s. 


FAI RBANKS,  MORSE  &CQ 

Tilanufacturcrs  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


Seats  are  lower. 

And  you  can  depend  upon  the  faithful 
Overland  motor  for  smooth  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  economy  of  25  and  more 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  Drive 
an  Overland  and  realize  the  difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

f 


SEDAN,  $860  ROADSTER,  $525  COUPE,  $795 

AU  prices  /.  o.  b.  Toledo 
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If  You  Want  Farm  News,  Read  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Ascriculturist,  April  21, 192S 


School  Bill  Receives  United  Support 

Organizations  and  Individuals  Ask  Passage  at  Large  Legislative  Hearing 


AS  announced  last  week,  a  joint  hearing 

/%  was  given  by  the.  Senate  and  As- 
/"  sembly  Committees  on  Education 
JL  JL  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
on  Wednesday,  April  11,  on  the  Downing- 
Hutchinson  Rural  School  Bill.  This  bill  con¬ 
tains  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  There  was  an  immense  amount 
of  interest  in  the  hearing  as  shown  by  the 
large  attendance  of  several  hundred  people 
who  filled  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  spoke  first. 
There  were  several  speakers  who  voiced  their 
objections  to  the  proposed  legislation.  Most 
of  them  were  rather  vague,  not  making  any¬ 
thing  clear  in  their  talks  except  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  and  to  the  Rural  School 
Bill.  Several  of  these  speakers  discredited 
themselves  and  their  whole  argument  with 
the  audience,  and  particularly  with  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  by  attacking  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  honesty  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
farm  and  other  organizations.  A  very  good 
talk  was  made,,  however,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Deven- 
dorf,  a  farmer  of  Montgomery  County,  who 
voiced  his  objections  clearly  and  courteously. 
Mr.  Devendorf  was  particularly  opposed  to 
having  the  law  passed  this  year. 

We  have  never  attended  a  legislative  hear¬ 
ing  where  those  in  favor  of  the  passage  were 
as  representative  as  those  who  spoke  for  this 
Rural  School  Bill  on  April  11.  Mr.  Albert 
Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  and 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  made 
it  plain  that  the  resolutions  on  education 
passed  by  the  last  State  meeting  of  the 
Grange  at  Syracuse  were,  with  one  exception, 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  proposals  in  the 
Rural  School  Bill.  During  the  hearing,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  several  Pomona  Granges  sub¬ 
mitted  resolutions  passed  by  their  Grange, 


endorsing  this  legislation.  Mr.  Enos  Lee, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  said  that  this  great  organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers  was  back  of  the  School  Bill 
and  urged  its  immediate  passage.  Mr.  N.  F. 
Webb,  speaking  both  for  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  and  the 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  of  which  he  is  now  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  these  organizations  were  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  immediate  passage  of  the  School  Bill. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus, 
read  the  names  of  representative  women  of 
the  State  who  were  present  at  the  hearing 
from  different  counties  and  sections,  sent 
there  by  women’s  organizations  which  they 
represented,  to  place  themselves  and  their 
organizations  on  record  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Mrs.  Brigden  said  that  the  rural  women  of 
this  State  are  particularly  interested  in 
getting  for  their  children  better  educational 
opportunities,  that  everybody  knows  such 
opportunities  must  soon  be  provided,  and 
that  the  women  are  beginning  emphatically 
to  ask,  “Eventually,  why  not  now?”  Mrs. 
Brigden  was  further  supported  in  this  state¬ 
ment  by  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  by  a  representative  of 
farm  women  of  Dutchess  County. 

Mr.  Peter  Brady,  an  officer  in  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  urged  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  Bill,  saying  that 
people  in  the  cities  fully  realize  that  some 
of  their  best  blood  comes  from  the  country, 
and  that  all  would  suffer  if  there  were  any 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  coun¬ 
try  children.  A  representative  of  th^  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  stated  that  this  organization 
urged  the  passage  of  the  Rural  School  Bill, 
feeling  that  equal  educational  opportunity 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  this 
country  which  mexnbers  of  the  Legion  had 
lately  defended  in  the  World  War.  Com¬ 
missioner  Graves  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 


partment  of  Education  stated  that  he  favored 
this  bill  because  it  was  sound  educationally 
and  because  it  had  originated  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MacManus,  a  school  district  superin¬ 
tendent  from  Otsego  County,  in  leading  op¬ 
position  to  the  Bill,  stated  that  the  district 
superintendents  of  the  State  were  opposed 
to  this  legislation.  A  score  or  more  superin¬ 
tendents  who  were  present  vehemently  and 
emphatically  denied  this  statement,  stating 
that  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  State  favored  the  Downing  Bill. 

Many  other  organizations  and  prominent 
individuals  were  present  to  give  their  sup¬ 
port,  including  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News,  tlie  American  Agriculturist,  Mr. 
Morgan  Garlock,  President  of  the  Eastern 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association,  Mr. 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  a  representative 
farmer  of  Scoharie  County,  and  farmer 
delegations  and  individuals  from  many  rural 
counties. 

At  the  close  of  this  hearing,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  with  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Joint  Committee,  or  with  anybody 
else  who  approached  the  situation  with  an 
open  mind,  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
representative  sentiment  throughout  the 
State  in  favor  of  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  anyone  to  predict  whether  or  not  it  will 
pass  this  year.  The  political  situation  which 
results  in  a  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Assembly  makes  the  passage  of  any  law, 
no  matter  how  desirable,  e.xtremely  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  hearing  was  valuable  in  bringing 
out  the  great  need  for  this  legislation  and 
the  large  amount  of  constructive  support 
there  is  for  it,  all  of  which  means  that  the 
bill  is  certain  of  passage  either  this  year 
or  next. 


“Merchandise  and  Avoid  Market  Gluts” 

Aaron  Sapiro's  Message  to  Empire  State  Potato  Growers  at  Rochester  Meeting 


PRACTICALLY  the  entire  meeting  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’ 
Association  held  on  April  11,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditorium 
in  Rochester,  was  given  over  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  marketing  of  potatoes  with  Aaron 
Sapiro,  counsel  of  several  successful  Cali¬ 
fornia  farm  cooperatives,  holding  the  center 
of  the  discussion.  His  discussion  of  cooper¬ 
ative  marketing  of  potatoes  held  the  assembly 
of  the  400  growers  present,  spellbound.  He 
set  forth  the  principles  of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  in  a  definite,  concrete  manner,  leav¬ 
ing  no  doubt  that  cooperative  marketing  is 
a  piece  of  real  intensive  high-powered  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  opening  the  meeting.  President  K.  C. 
Livermore  of  Monroe  County  presented  in 
a  concise  way  the  main  problem  that  faces 
the  potato  growers  to-day.  He  said,  “The 
lack  of  sufficient  volume  makes  it  difficult 
to  operate  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  make 
the  enterprise  efficient.  Therefore  it  is  most 
apparent  that  a  State-wide  organization  must 
be  perfected,  if  orderly  and  profitable  mer¬ 
chandising  of  potatoes  is  to  be  effected.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr. 
Livermore,  Mr.  Sapiro  was  introduced  and 
held  the  floor  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting. 

In  'opening  his  address  and  before  going 
into  the  discussion  of  the  construction  of  the 
cooperative,  Mr.  Sapiro  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associ- 


tion,  saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
cooperative  accomplishments  in  the  world, 
especially  when  there  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  difficulty  in  handling  such  a  highly 
perishable  product  as  milk. 

According  to  Mr.  Sapiro,  of  all  the  cooper¬ 
atives  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  are  only  two  that  have  not  been  through 
the  process  of  reorganization.  Many  have 
rebrganized  repeatedly,  each  time  eliminating 
an  undesirable  feature  and  finally  arriving 
at  the  ideal.  Mr.  Sapiro  said :  “There  is  no 
disgrace  in  failure.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  fail 
when  we  have  the  right  plant  before  us  to 
use  as  a  basis.  In  organizing  a  cooperative, 
it  is  as  essential  to  study  failures  as  well  as 
successes,  for  by  eliminating  those  factors 
that  allow  failure  we  are  able  to  eliminate 
just  so  much  danger  of  ultimate  disaster. 
No  farmer  should  join  the  cooperative  simply 
because  his  neighbor  is  a  member  or  a 
neighbor  wishes  him  to.  He  should  join  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to.” 

The  Aim  of  Cooperative  Marketing 

The  aim  of  cooperative  marketing  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Mr.  Sapiro  in  just  four  words — 
“Stop  dumping,  substitute  merchandising.” 
To  elaborate  his  idea  he  used  the  potato  sit¬ 
uation  of  1922  in  Maine.  Early  in  the  season 
forecasts  of  a  huge  crop  were  distributed 
among  growers  by  speculators.  Many  of 
the  farmers  were  scared  into  digging  their 
crop  early  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 


they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  crop  and  get 
“out  from  under”  before  the  crash  came.  The 
result  was  a  glut  on  the  market.  Even  the 
speculators  were  over-fiooded  with  the  crop 
and  in  their  haste  to  dispose  of  their  hold¬ 
ings,  less  they  suffer  a  loss,  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bid  against  and  whipped-sawed 
by  the  consignment  brokers  who  bid  the 
crop  down  with  the  result  that  "the  market 
broke.  Digging  was  stopped  and  70,000,000 
bushels  rotted  in  the  ground.  Nothing  more 
than  a  normal  crop  actually  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  and  it  was  this  crop  that  moved 
into  market  that  should  have  set  the  price. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  price  was  set  by  the 
crop  that  was  dug  as  well  as  the  70,000,000 
bushels  that  rotted,  a  price  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  Had  there  been  a  clear-cut, 
thoroughly  planned  scheme  of  merchandising, 
the  undug  crop  would  have  established  the 
price  and  there  never  would  have  been  a  glut 
on  the  market.  The  surplus  would  have 
been  rented  out  to  other  markets. 

The  Maine  growers  have  now  organized 
on  a  State-wide  basis.  Over  60  per  cent  who 
control  over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  (a  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  cooperative  marketing)  have 
signed  long-term  pooling  contracts.  They 
are  going  to  grade  their  crop  and  make  d 
study  of  markets.  Hithertofore,  Maine 
growers  apparently  considered  there  were 
only  two  markets  for  their  potatoes  in  the 
whole  world.  New  York  and  Boston.  Under 
.  {Continued  on  jmge  360) 
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The  World’s  Greatest  Scourge 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  Gives  Suggestions  For  Ending  War 


«  the  first  place,  let  me  tender  to  you  my 

I  warmest  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  your 
,  I  welcome,  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  hos- 

^  pitality  so  world  famous  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
first  time  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  visit¬ 
ing  this  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  pride  and  gratification  that  I  should  at 
last,  after  many  disappointments,  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  something  which  pos¬ 
sibly  may  be  of  use  and  of  hearing  something 
which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  greatly  to  my 
profit  in  intercourse  with  a  great 
audience  like  this. 

‘T  have  many  reasons  for  grat¬ 
ification  at  this  opportunity.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  comradeship  of  our 
two  peoples  in  the  great  war.  I 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I 
live  that  thrill  of  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness  with  which  I  heard  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  American  people  to 
take  their  part  by  the  side  of  the 
Allies  in  that  great  struggle. 

In  the  Critical  Days 

shall  always  remember  the 
thrill  with  which  we  watched  the 
American  first  battalion  troops 
marching  through  London,  and  I 
shall  never  forget,  nor  will  any 
of  my  fellow  countrymen,  the 
glorious  deeds  and  magnificent 
services  which  the  American 
Army  rendered  to  that  cause  in 
those  critical  days  of  1918.  I 
remember  well  that  my  pleas¬ 
ure  and  our  pleasure,  I  think  I  may  say, 
was  not  only  for  the  immediate  assistance 
which  you  gave  to  us,  but  because  we  saw  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  which  these  two  people 
should  march  together  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

“There  have  been,  as  Mr.  McDonald  has 
already  said,  many  disillusions  and  discour¬ 
agements  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  but 
I  for  one  have  not  abandoned  and  will  never 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  great  work  of 
peace  will  ultimately  be  the  accomplishment 
of  the  joint  work  of  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  people. 

“And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not  the 
only  instance  by  any  means  of  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries.  There  was  just 
about  a  year  ago  completed  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Washington  treaties 
of  disarmament.  That  was  a  very  great 
thing.  It  was  a  concrete  achievement  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

1  Should  be  Further  Limitation 

“It  is  quite  true  it  applied  necessarily  only 
to  naval  matters,  and  was  in  the  nature 
father  of  a  limitation  than  a  reduction.  It 
is  quite  true  that  it  applied  only  to  capital 
ships,  and  there  are,  I  should  imagine,  you 
^•nd  I  in  this  room  who  would  have  been  very 
Slad  if  it  could  have  gone  even  further  than 
it  did. 

.  “For  our  part,  for  my  part,  I  should  re¬ 
joice  greatly  if  we  could  have  a  similar 


limitation  not  only  of  capital  ships,  but  of 
submarines  and  other  craft  also.  All  war¬ 
fare  is  cruel  and  horrible,  but  in  naval  war¬ 
fare  I  do  not  know  anything  which  is  more 
cruel  and  more  horrible  than  the  hidden 
attack  of  the  submarine,  made  without 
warning,  made  without  discrimination,  an 
attack  which  may  send  to  their  death  not 
only  the  troops  and  combatants,  not  only 
the  men  of  the  opposing  party,  but  women 
and  children  also. 

“War  is  a  horrible  and  devilish  thing, 


and  when  nations  under  the  stress  of  that 
experience,  are  at  death  grips  with  one 
another,  when  their  whole  future  and  ex¬ 
istence  depended  on  the  result  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  paper 
regulations  will  limit  or  humanize  the  means 
which  they  employ;  and  if  we  doubted  it, 
the  experience  of  the  late  war  is  a  terrible 
warning  to  those  who  think  that  there  is  any 
means  by  which  you  can  make  war  more 
tolerable.  The  only  thing  is  to  prevent  its 
happening.  That  is  the  only  security  for 
humanity. 

Need  Reduction  in  Army  and  Air 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  addition  to 
n^val  disarmament,  perhaps  more  urgently 
even  than  that,  we  require  ultimately  dis¬ 
armament,  immediate  reduction  in  arma¬ 
ment  both  by  land  and  by  air.  After  all,  in 
some  ways  land  armaments  are  more  de¬ 
structive  to  peace,  more  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
manity  than  armaments  by  sea.  You  can¬ 
not  invade  a  country  with  a  fleet.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  infantry.  You  cannot  make 
— at  least  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make — at 
the  life  of  a  country  by  a  fleet.  That  a  sud¬ 
den  and  unforeseen  death-stroke  is  the  work 
of  a  land  army  attacking  without  provoca¬ 
tion  and  without  warning,  and  if  that  is 
true  of  a  land  army  it  is  even  more  true  of 
the  air. 

“You  know — we  all  know — ^that  in  the  last 


war  attacking  from  the  air  was  for  the  first 
time  made  a  practical  tiling  in  warfare.  We 
all  remember — we  at  any  rate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  remember — what  bomb¬ 
ing  from  the  sky  really  meant.  We  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  great  explosives  falling 
indiscriminately  in  the  most  populous  and 
peaceful  of  our  cities,  slaughtering  without 
discrimination  every  kind  of  human  being, 
destroying  the  most  harmless  and  the  most 
helpless  just  as  readily  as  those  who  were 
fighting  in  the  field.  What  was  done  in  the 
late  war  is  but  a  pale  shadow  of 
what  will  be  done  in  future  wars. 

The  Horror  of  Bombs 

“I  am  told  that  already  bombs 
exist  100  times  as  powerful  and 
destructive  as  any  that  were 
used  in  the  last  war,  capable  of 
destroying  great  areas,  and  not 
only  destruction  that  is  present, 
but  poison  as  well.  A  bomb  may 
be  dropped  from  the  sky  on  a 
great  city.  It  may  level  large 
areas  of  it  to  the  ground.  It  may 
poison  the  whole  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  for,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of 
miles  around  the  place  where  it 
fell.  Nor  does  even  that  exhaust 
the  possibility  of  air  attack. 
There  are  some  human  beings 
who  are  planning,  I  am  told,  that 
you  should  be  able  not  only  to 
poison  but  to  kill  by  disease  the 
population  by  bombing  from  the 
air. 

“Nor  will  any  country  be  safe, 
for  just  as  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  be 
done  has  grown  enormously  so  also  has  the 
range  of  attack,  and  it  is  no  wild  idea  that 
in  the  near  future  it  will  be  as  easy  to  send 
airplanes  across  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  now  to 
send  them  across  the  -Channel.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be 
surely  a  strong  call  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  set  their  house  in  order  and  make 
a  determined  effort  to  limit  these  agencies 
of  destruction  before  it  is  too  late. 

“In  my  judgment,  we  have  come  to  a 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  humanity.  I 
agree  with  what  my  countryman,  Lord  Gray, 
said  the  other  day,  the  nations  must  either 
learn  or  perish.  That  is  the  truth.  That  is 
the  dilemma ;  that  is  the  issue  that  is  laid  be¬ 
fore  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live,  whatever 
our  station  in  life,  whatever  our  political  or 
social  aspirations. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Ancients 

“I  had  the  honor  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  company  with  a  number  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  who  were  returning  from  a  visit 
they  had  paid  to  Egypt  to  see  the  marvelous 
discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
that  land.  And  they  spoke  to  me  with  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  astonishing 
degree  to  which  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Egypt  had  been  perfected.  There  were 
others  who  had  been  to  Crete  and  told  me 

{Continued  on  page  365) 
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Shall  We  Commit  Suicide? 

That  is  what  Rome  and  all  the  other  ancient  civilizations  did  be¬ 
cause  they  insisted  upon  making  war.  This  is  the  thought  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  England’s  chief  exponent 
for  permanent  peace. 

“In  my  judgment,”  says  Lord  Robert,  in  his  first  speech  to  an 
American  audience,  “we  have  come  to  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  The  nations  must  either  learn  or  perish.  That  is  the 
truth;  that  is  the  dilemma;  that  is  the  issue  that  is  laid  before  all 
of  us,  wherever  we  live,  whatever  our  station  in  life,  whatever  our 
political  or  social  aspirations.” 

Farm  people  especially  will  be  interested  in  Lord  Robert’s  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  end  of  war.  Therefore,  we  take  pleasure  in  passing  all 
of  his  speech  on  to  you  on  this  page  that  space  will  allow.  This  will 
be  followed  in  an  early  issue  by  a  brief  outline  of  just  what  the 
League  of  Nations  is,  how  it  is  organized,  and  what  it  proposes  to 
do,  and  later  we  will  explain  the  plan  for  a  World  Court.  If  you  like 
these  simple,  clear  explanations  of  the  great  world  problems  of  such 
vital  importance  to  us  all,  let  us  know,  so  that  we  may  continue  them. 
— The  Editor. 
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A  Good  Suggestion 

SENATOR  STRAUS,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  into  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  calling  for  a  joint  legis¬ 
lative  committee  to  study  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  language  of  the  resolution,  this 
committee  would  determine  whether  our 
present  laws  designated  to  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  cooperative  marketing  are  adequate 
for  the  purpose,  and  investigate  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  government  cooperation  may  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  erection  of  warehouses,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  markets,  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  accurate  information  among  people 
in  the  cities  as  to  conditions  on  the  farm. 
The  committee  would  also  be  authorized  “to 
investigate  whether  the  great  barge  canal,  on 
which  the  State  pf  New  York  has  spent  over 
$150,000,000  may  be  utilized  for  bringing 
foodstuffs  from  the  farming  districts  to  the 
cities.”  If  appointed,  the  committee  would 
consist  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and 
three  members  from  the  Assembly.  The 
resolution  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  to  be  used  in  the  investigation. 

We  believe  that  such  a  study  would  be 
well  worth  while.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  so  many  investigations  of  farm  condi¬ 
tions  that  farmers  are  rather  skeptical  as  to 
any  good  that  can  come  from  any  new  one, 
but  there  is  large  opportunity  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  real  study  of  present  mar- 
keling  conditions  which  could  result  in  much 
good  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
Dairymen  will  remember  the  Wickes  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  which  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  milk  marketing  situation  in 
1916.  The  facts  found  and  published  by 
the  impartial  Wicks  Committee  did  much  to 
secure  the  support  of  public  opinion  for  the 
dairymen  in  their  fight  for  better  prices  for 
their  milk. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Senator  Straus  in 
a  statement  he  made  in  regard  to  the  market 
situation  in  connection  with  his  resolution 
asking  for  a  legislative  committee  to  study 
farm  marketing.  Senator  Straus  said:  “It 
is  an  absurd  situation  when  one  comes  to 
consider  it,  that  Oregon  apples,  produced 


over  two  thousand  miles  away,  are  able- to 
compete  right  here  in  our  own  city  markets 
with  New  York  State  apples,  produced  fifty 
or  one  hundred  miles  away,  nay,  more;  that 
while  Oregon  apples  are  selling  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  State,  at  that  very  time. 
New  York  apples  are  rotting  on  the  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  because  it 
does  not  pay  the  farmer  to  pick  them.  Scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  is  solving  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  production  of  foodstuffs.  It  is  time 
some  consideration  was  seriously  given  to 
solving  those  problems  of  marketing  without 
which  even  the  finest  crop  results  in  neither 
increased  profits  to  farmers  nor  cheaper 
foodstuffs  in  the  city.” 


Getting  the  Farm  News 

WE  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
real  farm  news  in  this  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  As  we  have  stated  many 
times,  we  believe  it  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
any  farm  paper  to  get  to  its  people  the  news 
of  farm  and  other  affairs  in  which  farm 
people  are  interested,  writtten  and  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  standpoint  of  what  bearing 
such  news  has  upon  farm  conditions. 

Illustrating  how  we  are  carrying  out  this 
thought,  notice  in  this  issue  the  account  of 
the  legislative  hearing  held  in  Albany  on  the 
Downing-Hutchinson  Rural  School  Bill.  We 
sent  a  representative  purposely  to  Albany  to 
attend  this  hearing.  We  also  have  a  special 
Albany  correspondent  who  furnishes  us  for 
your  benefit  up-to-date  legislative  news.  The 
same  is  true  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  this  issue  there  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  account  of  a  big  meeting  at  Rochester, 
of  the  potato  growers  who  were  addressed 
by  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  great  farm  cooperative 
enthusiast.  Mr.  Ohm,  our  associate  editor, 
made  a  special  trip  to  Rochester  to  report 
for  you  what  took  place  at  this  meeting  and 
Mr.  Sapiro ’s  leading  remarks.  This  issue 
carries  an  account  of  the  most  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Maple  Sap  Producers’  Association. 
We  had  a  representative  present  at  Syracuse 
who  gives  you  on  another  page  the  market 
situation  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar  as  re¬ 
ported  at  this  meeting.  Another  representa¬ 
tive  of  American  Agriculturist  reports  this 
time  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
Council,  representing  all  the  commodity  co¬ 
operatives  in  New  York  State. 

All  of  this  is  special  news  material  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  which  is  furnished  by  our  regu¬ 
lar  correspondents  scattered  all  over  our 
'‘  great  territory.  It  is,  of  course,  costing  us 
a  lot  of  money  in  salaries  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  to  obtain  this  news  service,  but  we 
think  it  is  what  you  want.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  we  can  improve  this  service, 
won’t  you  tell  us  how? 


The  Servant  is  Worthy  of  His  Hire 

Mrs.  ROBERTS’  article  on  the  country 
doctor  in  our  March  17  issue,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Some  of  the  good 
letters  that  we  received  from  our  readers 
giving  suggestions  for  keeping  physicians  in 
the  rural  sections  are  printed  on  the  opposite 
page.  We  particularly  noticed  that  most  of 
these  letters  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
paying  the  doctors  well  for  their  services. 
With  this  thought  we  heartily  agree.  We 
know  from  our  own  experience  how  hard 
money  comes  to  most  country  people,  but 
it  is  no  more  than  human  nature  that  if 
doctors  can  get  much  more  money  in  the  city 
and  can  collect  that  money  more  promptly, 
the  city  will  be  where  they  will  go. 

Along  this  same  line,  we  have  before  us 
a  letter  from  a  member  of  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  family  which  says,  “I  have 
been  secretary  of  our  church  pulpit  com¬ 
mittee  for  some  months  and  we  are  finding  it 
hard  to  get  a  minister  to  come  to  the  country 


to  preach.  I  have  corresponded  with  over 
thirty-five  ministers  and  one  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  from  men  of  their  profession  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask  such  as,  electric  lights,  State 
roads,  hard-wood  floors,  baths,  distance  to 
railroad,  etc.” 

We  do  not  agree  with  this  sentiment.  We 
'think  that  men  who  have  spent  years  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  properly  train  them¬ 
selves  professionally  have  a  right  to  demand 
and  expect  reasonable  modern  conveniences 
in  their  homes.  Even  if  they  are  willing  to 
make  great  sacrifices  themselves,  they  must 
consider  whether  or  not  they  should  put 
themselves  into  a  position  where  their  chil¬ 
dren  must  sacrifice,  too,  in  advantages  which 
they  otherwise  would  have.  It  is  strange  how 
all  of  these  country  problems  go  back  to  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  often 
said  that  if  farmers  could  get  better  prices 
foh  their  products,  they  would  take  care  of 
all  of  their  other  problems.  They  could 
then  pay  for  teachers,  ministers  and  doctors  r 
so  fhat  they  would  feel  that  they  were 
servants  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  have  no 
desire  to  leave  for  other  fields. 


Support  the  Fruit  Exposition 

PLANS  are  developed  for  the  Eastern 
Fruit  Exposition  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  November,  which  bid  fair  to  make 
this  the  largest  and  best  fruit  show  ever 
held  in  the  State.  All  of  the  New  England 
States  with  New  York  and  Maryland  have 
definitely  decided  to  participate  in  the  show. 
Other  Eastern  States  are  expected  to  take 
part. 

It  is  time  eastern  growers  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  advertising  eastern  grown  fruit 
in  our  big  cities  and  this  proposed  apple  ex¬ 
position,  featuring  eastern  fruit,  will  be  a 
real  step  in  bringing  our  fruit  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  city  consumers.  An  appropriation  of 
$30,000  has  been  asked  from  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  enable  the  State  to  take 
an  adequate  and  worth  while  part  in  showing 
its  fruit  at  this  exposition.  This  appropria¬ 
tion  should  be  granted. 


A  Word  for  the  Country  Town 

EVERAL  books  have  appeared  in  recent 
years  which  libel  and  misrepresent  people 
and  conditions  in  our  small  country  towns. 
To  such  books  we  take  considerable  excep¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  small  town  people  gossip, 
and  gossip  at  any  time  and  any  place  is 
an  evil  thing,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
any  worse  to  talk  about  one’s  neighbor  over 
the  backyard  fence  than  it  is  to  read  avidly 
the  last  sensational  word  of  the  latest  murder 
or  divorce  tale  that  fills  the  front  pages  of  the 
city  daily  newspapers. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  in  the  country 
towns  who  have  more  than  their  share  of 
narrowness,  selfishness  and  prejudices,  but 
human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere  and 
there  is  about  so  much  devil  in  all  of  us,  no 
matter  where  we  live.  If  evil  does  not  show 
up  in  city  folks  in  the  forms  that  it  does 
among  rural  residents,  it  is  likely  to  make 
some  other  and  equally  bad  manifestation. 

Small  town  folks  and  those  who  live  on 
the  farms  have,  of  course,  their  faults,  most 
of  which  are  the  results  of  a  life-time  of 
contending  with  small,  but  irritating  and 
narrowing  affairs.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the 
modern  novels  to  the  contrary,  when  i|:  comes 
to  the  final  showdown,  we  hope  our  chances 
will  be  as  good  as  the  majority  of  those  who 
live  on  Main  Street. 

We  have  often  thought  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  rural  neighborhoods  and  small 
towns  as  like  one  great  family,  knowing  one 
another’s  faults,  perhaps  talking  about  them 
too  much  at  times,  but  always  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  one  another  in 
times  of  sickness  and  trouble. 
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Wanted!  A  Resident  Country  Physician 

_  _  _  '\ _ 

Good  Roads,  Prompt  Pay  and  Appreciation  Will  Keep  the  Doctors 


Being  country  bred,  and  with  nursing 
ability,  I  frankly  admit  that  the  life 
I  of  the  average  country  doctor  is  any- 
'  thing  but  one  '‘grand  sweet  song.” 
Although,  I  venture  to  say,  the  extent  of  his 
popularity  and  success  depend  largely — if 
not  entirely — on  the  character  and  person¬ 
ality  of  the  man  who  bears  the  title  of  M.  D. 
As  in  every  line  of  business,  there  are  many 
types  and  classes.  Too  many  of  our  present 
day  doctors  are  too  “classey,”  too  scientific 
and  unadapted  to  country  life  and  people, 
and  enter  the  profession  merely  from  a  cold 
business  point  of  view.  Seldom  do  we  find 
one  of  so  rare  a  combination  of  professional 
skill,  refinement  and  kindly  sympathy  and 
friendliness  toward  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

There  are  however,  many  discouraging 
problems,  many  demands  under  which  the 
country  practitioner  is  expected  to  labor. 
Bad  roads,  together  with  financial  difficulties 
not  only  seriously  handicap,  but  oftimes  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  doing  all  he  might  be  capable 
of.  Yet  this  friend  to  humanity  must  never 
complain,  never  be  sick  or  need  a  vacation, 
but  always  on  tap  to  serve  an  inconsiderate 
public,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

Then,  too,  one  must  remember  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  patient  plays  a  most  important 
part.  When  your  condition  necessitates  the 
calling  of  the  doctor,  say  to  yourself,  “I  am 
going  to  get  well!”  Play  the  game  fair  and 
take  up  the  task  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with 
all  confidence  in  your  physician.  Last,  but 
not  least,  pay  him  promptly  and  cheerfully 
and  never  by  word  or  action  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  just  a  necessary  evil.  But 
rather,  encourage  and  send  him  from  your 
bedside  with  a  hope  in  his  heart  and  the 
pleasure  and  reward  will  be  yours. — MRS. 
Robert  F.  Weeks,  Babylon,N.  Y. 


We  Need  a  Resident  Physician  and 
a  Community  Nurse 

The  country  district  needs  a  resident 
physician.  Few  country  districts  have 
them.  There  is  something  terrorizing  about 
being  sick  in  the  country  in  winter,  for  one 
is  so  uncertain  about  obtaining  a  doctor.  The 
city  physician  as  a  rule  keeps  only  cars  and 
they  are  very  loath  to  come  into  the  country 
in  bad  winter  weather. 

We  live  within  five  miles  of  a  city  of  31,000 
population  and  there  are  many  doctors  prac¬ 
ticing  there.  In  summer  we  can  get  a  doctor, 
but  in  winter  we  never  know  whether  we 
can  or  not.  We  are  unfortunate  in  having 
been  sick  a  great  deal,  probably  we  realize 
the  acute  shortage  of  country  doctors  more 
than  normal,  healthy  families.  We  keep  our 
telephone  chiefly  for  use  in  calling  a  doctor 
in  case  of  illness,  but  it  wouldn’t  avail  us 
much  in  the  midst  of  winter.  I  know  many 
people  in  poor  health  who  have  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  town  during  the  winter  to  assure 
medical  treatment. 

If  every  rural  district  had  a  doctor  it  would 
banish  one  of  the  very  worst  disadvantages 
of  living  in  the  country.  The  country  dis¬ 
tricts  want  first-class  physicians  of  the  same 
high  type  of  training  of  which  the  city  phy¬ 
sician  boasts.  If  we  can  obtain  a  high  type 
of  medical  man  we  will  pay  them  the  same 
^^8  we  pay  our  city  doctors  and  we  won’t  be¬ 
grudge  the  money  either.  We  don’t  expect 
something  for  nothing. 

There  is  much  demand  for  medical  service 
m  the  country.  There  would  be  greater  de¬ 
mand  if  it  could  be  fulfilled.  Surely  it  seems 
as  if  a  country  doctor  could  make  as  good 
a  living  as  a  city  physician.  There  would  be 
a  broad  field  open  in  the  country  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  medical  inspection  for  our  schools. 


By  OUR  READERS 

We  want  and  need  it  the  same  as  the  city 
schools.  This  means  another  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  doctor.  A  public  health  nurse 
could  be  provided  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  doctor  and  thus  make  his  work 
easier. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  every  com¬ 
munity  had  its  own  hospital.  Many  small 
villages  are  beginning  to  realize  this  need 
and  supply  it.  Why  not  the  country  district? 
Many  people  have  a  prejudice  against  going 
to  our  city  hospital.  If  they  had  one  nearer 
home,  in  the  management  of  which  they 
were  interested  and  which  they  felt  was  really 
their  own,  they  would  feel  much  differently. 
A  hospital  in  the  section  where  he  practiced 


Tell  the  Doctor  if  he’s  helped  you, 

Let  him  hear  your  praises  now. 

Do  not  wait  till  hands  are  folded 
And  like  marble  is  his  brow. 

Give  your  sunshine  to  the  living 
Not  alone  in  words,  but  deed, 

Prove  yourself  a  friend  in  trouble, 

Help  and  cheer  in  time  of  need. 

Give  your  sunshine  to  the  lonely, 

Scatter  blossoms  ’long  the  way. 

And  your  life  will  be  the  brighter. 

Pure  and  sweet  in  every  way. 

— Mrs.  Robert  F.  Weeks,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  doc¬ 
tor.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  country 
doctor  may  not  keep  up-to-date  and  have  the 
benefit  of  association  with  his  city  brothers 
in  the  profession. 

A  great  many  things  can  be  done  to  aid 
the  country  doctor  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
The  financial  gains  should  be  ample  to  satisfy 
a  doctor  and  the  country  public  could  coop¬ 
erate  with  him  to  make  his  work  easier. 
Finally  a  resident  country  physician  can  ful¬ 
fill  a  great  humanitarian  mission  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  country 
districts. — S.  Gwendolyn  Spink,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  _  / 


Build  Decent  Roads 

HEN  you  asked  how  to  hold  the  country 
doctor,  I  asked  myself  “What  are  coun¬ 
try  doctors  made  of.”  And  I  thought,  they 
are  born  or  else  brought  up  from  the  cradle 
under  the  motto  “all  that  I  am  and  all  that 
I  have,  I  give  freely  to  my  fellovunan,”  or 
sometimes  he  has  had  a  true  vision  of  the 
Christ.  They  are  the  most  unselfish  of  men 
as  well  as  the  most  courageous.  Then  all  we 
have  to  do  to  hold  them  is  to  build  decent  ■ 
roads  for  them  to  travel  on  and  they’ll  come 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  regardless 
of  weather.  Doctors  are  generally  like  this, 
but  occasionally  in  the  city, you’ll  find  one 
more  like  a  politician  than  anything  else. 

He  can’t  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  sprain¬ 
ing  his  horse’s  legs  or  breaking  his  buggy 
or  wrecking  his  machine,  for  maybe  he  has  • 
a  family  and  can’t  afford  to  be  extravagant 
or  reckless.  Besides,  he  doesn’t  want  to  have 
a  lame  horse  or  repaired  vehicle  any  more 
than  we  do. 

Then  when  he  names  his  price,  pay  him 
cheerfully,  or  promise  to  if  you  haven’t  it 
at  hand  and  after  that  when  you  meet  him 
or  hear  his  name  mentioned,  feel  in  your 
heart  that  you  still  owe  him — that  money 
cannot  pay  the  debt. 

Don’t  think  because  he’s  so  jolly  and  genial 
that  he  hasn’t  an  ache  or  a  pain.  He  may 
have  a  headache  that  nothing  but  sleep  and 


rest  can  cure  rightly  or  his  body  may  be 
dead  tired  and  achey  because  of  long  hours 
and  irregular  meals.  So  make  everything 
as  easy  for  him  as  possible  and  as  pleasant, 
for  he  may  have  troubles,  too,  and  just  puts 
on  that  happy  look  to  help  you. — Mrs.  Wal¬ 
lace  D.  Swisher,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Should  We  Subsidize  the  Doctor.^ 

My  message  is  from  a  hill  country,  hills 
that  are  almost  young  mountains  where 
the  snow  drifts  deep  in  winter  and  stays  late 
in  the  spring.  The  roads  follow  the  least 
drifted  places  through  meadows,  across 
fields  or  through  woods. 

Our  middle-aged  doctor,  who  is  all  that 
Mrs.  Roberts  in  her  article  in  your  paper  said 
a  good  doctor  is,  often  remarks:  “If  folks 
would  only  open  the  roads.”  That  would  be 
one  great  attraction  at  least  in  winter.  The 
summer  roads  are  not  to  be  dreaded. 

If  there  could  be  a  certain  surh  set  aside 
by  each  locality,  a  sort  of  salary,  paid  weekly 
or  monthly  under  the  head  of  the  Health 
officers’  pay,  the  young  doctor  would  have 
something  to  tide  him  over  the  lean  times, 
until  he  could  build  up  a  practice.  Young 
men  leaving  medical  college  often  are  in  debt, 
for  money  they  borrowed  to  help  them 
through  the  last  of  their  course.  That  same 
course  costs  with  economy  $5,000. 

In  rural  sections  they  must  furnish  their 
own  medicines  as  it  is  often  many  miles  to 
an  apothecary.  A  prompt  payment  for  office 
or  house  calls  is  an  attention  much  appreci¬ 
ated,  so  often  neglected.  If  we  would  answer 
the  doctor’s  questions  frankly,  thus  aiding  in 
a  rapid  and  thorough  diagnosis  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  service  to  be  of  a  mind-reader  as 
well  as  of  a  thermometer  and  disease  aiding 
in  our  rapid  recovery,  it  would  be  another 
encouragement. 

What  pleasure  we  can  give  our  doctors  if 
they  can  feel  they  are  heartily  welcomed  in 
our  homes,  with  the  same  respect  we  give 
our  ministers,  lawyers  or  teachers,  or  any 
cultured  person.  They  must  deal  with  moral 
wrecks  as  well  as  the  pure  minded  and  treat 
all  fairly.  How  easy  it  is  to  start  a  scandal 
that  has  disgraced  more  than  one  innocent 
doctor,  and  burden  his  mind  so  that  some 
have  thrown  up  a  growing  practice  to  put 
miles  between  them  and  the  pain  of  bearing 
a  ruined  character  thrust  on  him,  by  the 
ignorance  of  depraved  minds  that  hold  little 
good. 

Don’t  be  stingy  of  the  thanks  and  praise, 
show  a  full  appreciation  of  our  medical  aid. 
Heartfelt  thanks  make  bright  spots  in  any 
one’s  life,  especially  a  hard-worked  doctor 
whom  it  is  so  easy  to  blame  for  faults  that 
are  generally  our  own. — Winifred  W. 
Shore,  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


Thinks  a  Country  Nurse  Would  Help 

OU'have  asked  for  practical  suggestions 
concerning  the  country  doctor.  Years 
ago  all  the  small  country  towns  and  even 
hamlets  had  a  resident  doctor.  If  the  young 
doctors  are  not  locating  in  these  places  at 
present,  it  goes  to  prove  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  the  people  that  go  to 
make  up  our  population  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 

First  the  condition  of  our  roads  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  young  doctor  locating 
in  the  city  where  he  can  run  that  new  car 
of  his  over  paved  streets  instead  of  our  al¬ 
most  impassable  country  roads.  I  know 
some  one  will  say  that  we  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  build  pavpd  roads  in  the 
country.  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be  for 
{Continued  on  page  358) 
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Invest  in  a 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  for 
More  Profitable  Farming 


The  basis  of  profitable  farming  is  a  fertile  soil  In 
farming,  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  poor  years  and 
good  ones,  but  the  farmer  who  keeps  up  the  productive 
ity  of  his  soil  will  forge  ahead. 


No  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  proved  so 
efficient  as  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  a  foresighted  policy  to  build  up  crop  yields  with 
a  McCormickeDeering  Manure  Spreader.  Put  manure 
on  your  fields  finely,  evenly,  uniformly,  and  economic 
cally;  the  extra  fertility  will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  the 
McCof  mickeDeering  spreader. 


Note  again  these  features  in  McCormick 'Peering 
construction:  i.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels. 
1.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds.  3.  Short' 
turn  front  axle — no  pole  whipping.  4.  Rear  wheels 
track  with  front  wheels.  5.  Tight  bottom.  6.  Two 
beaters  and  wide'spread  spiral.  7.  Alhsteel  main  frame. 


International  Harvester  Company 

.  of  America 

^UlCagO  ^Incorporated'} 


USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


LIME  m  LAND 


So  LVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing' 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily.. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
—sent  FREE  on  request. 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syraense,  N.T^ 


LINE  the 
PURSE 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 


This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $187,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5Vi%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21, 1923 

An  Unsolved  Problem! 

Abortion  Still  Baffles  Our  Livestock  Men 


I  HAVE  received  a 
most  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Sam  Patch  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  brings  up 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  the  dairy¬ 
men  have  to  face  to-day.  His  letter  is 
as  follows : 

“I  read  in  one  of  your  articles  some¬ 
time  ago  that  the  greatest  trouble 

you  have  had  in 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


H.  E.  COOK 


your  herd  was 
with  abortion  and 
failure  to  breed. 
Now,  I  have  run 
into  that  same 
t^rouble  for  the 
past  three  years.  I 
have  been  having 
from  two  or  three 
cows  lose  their 
calves  after  they 
have  carried  them 
from  five  to  six 
months.  I  keep 
them  from  the 
bull  four  or  five 
months,  and  then 
breed  them.  Last 


week  I  lost  a  calf  from  a  five-year- 
old  registered  cow  that  had  been  bred 
to  a  very  fine  registered  bull  that  has 
never  done  service  outside  of  the  herd 
he  has  been  in,  and  was  held  for  $100 
service.  She  carried  the  calf  for  six 
months.  I  am  a  milk  producer,  and  want 
most  of  my  cows  to  come  in  the  fall,  but 
this  year  they  are  coming  in  at  all 
times.  The  cows  all  seem  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  The  barn  is  new — I  built 
it  three  years  ago,  putting  in  all  modern 
improvements,  drinking  bowls,  etc. 


No  Fault  in  Treatment 


^^rxiHE  animals  are  curried  every  day 

-L  and  get  exercise  twice  a  week  if  the 
weather  is  right.  We  feed  silage,  clover 
hay,  oats  on  the  straw — grains  and  oil 
meal.  The  cows  are  never  abused,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  fight.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  done.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  how  long,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  safe  to  breed  a  cow  after 
she  has  lost  her  calf.  Is  there  any 
truly  perfect  abortion  remedy?” 

If  I  could  answer  that  letter  my 
reputation  or  fortune  would  be  made. 
Losses  from  the  causes  mentioned  are 
probably  greater  than  from  all  other 
sources  combined  in  the  dairy  herd. 
I  have  never  been  perfectly  free  from 
it  in  some  form,  and  this  year  has 
been  the  worst  of  many.  The  stages 
are  from  a  failure  to  breed  along  to 
calves  that  are  dropped  alive.  Now 
the  rules  call  for  immediate  segrega¬ 
tion,  which  we  obeyed  for  a  time,  say 
20  years  ago  and  back  of  that  for  20 
years,  but  I  found  the  plan  a  burden¬ 
some  one  without  the  apparent  advan¬ 
tage  our  authorities  claimed. 

I  have  no  hospital  artificially  heated, 
and  it  would  be  a  case  of  cruelty  to 
animals  to  put  them  in  the  winter 
where  they  would  nearly  freeze.  We 
do  not  keep  them  in  our  certified  herd 
until  they  are  clean  and  normal  again, 
and  that  is  usually  for  about  four 
weeks,  feeding  their  milk  to  calves.  We 
do,  however,  daily  flush  out  the  uterine 
passage,  using  from  8  to  10  quarts  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  disinfectants 
and  a  bit  of  salt.  We  have  a  pump 
with  a  rubber  hose  attached  that 
reaches  nearly  to  the  uterus. 


Disinfection  is  Thorough 


This  treatment  prevents  odor  and  is 
also  a  germicide.  In  addition  to  this 
treatment,  we  wash  the  rear  parts  of 
the  body  with  the  same  solution,  includ¬ 
ing  the  tail.  It  is  no  burden  to  do  these 
things,  because  we  are  all  of  us  trained 
in  cow  washing,  a  very'  necessary  part 
of  clean  milk  production.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  have  been  educated  to  breed 
the  cow  only  after  three  or  four  months 
has  elapsed,  which  is,  I  think,  sound 
practice,  and  yet  I  have  had  cows  bred 
within  one  month  and  produce  a  full¬ 
time  living  calf. 

Investigators  for  a  time  were  sure 
that  the  abortion  germ  was  respon¬ 
sible  until  Dr.  Smith  proved  that  it 
might  be  and  might  not  be.  Other 
germs  were  found  present  also  that  may 
have  some  effect.  We  were  taught  for 
a  time  that  infection  was  carried  by  the 
bull.  Authorities  believe  now  that  such 


is  not  the  case.  We 
followed  the  practice 
for  several  years  of  disinfecting  the 
bull  before  and  after  service.  I  am  not 
sure  we  profited  thereby — abortion  has 
not  been  more  prevalent  among  cows 
purchased  than  among  those  raised  on 
the  farm.  More  youn^  things  seem  to 
be  infected  than  are  the  older  cows. 

It  is  our  pi'actice  to  both  dispose  of 
them  and  keep  them.  If  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fatten  and  to  dry  off,  they  are 
sold  otherwise;  if  they  are  better  than 
the  average  in  milk  and  butterfat,  they 
are  kept.  Our  veterinarian  has  given 
the  ovarian  treatment  to  a  considerable 
number  that  failed  to  breed  succeeding 
in  more  than  half  the  cases. 


An  Unanswered  Problem 


Basing  a  summary  upon  what  I  read 
and  my  own  experience,  there  is  no 
agreed-upon  cause  and  no  specific  to 
apply.  We  are  safe,  and  probably  good 
results  come  from  douching  and  keeping 
the  cow  thoroughly  washed  and  others 
near  her  with  disinfectants.  Keep  the 
good  cows  if  they  milk  fairly  well  and 
sell  others  and  wait  till  somebody  finds 
out  a  cause  and  remedy. 

I  have  had  a  theory  for  a  long  time, 
which  can  be  taken  for  what  it’s  worth. 
A  cow  has  two  main  functions — one  to 
reproduce  and  one  to  give  milk — each 
drawing  heavily  upon  her  vitality.  The 
one  main  object  of  our  breeding  is  to 
develop  the  milk-producing  function 
and  resistance  to  physical  weaknesses 
resulting  therefrom.  But  we  have  not 
studied  how  to  strengthen  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  of  plant  and 
animal  development  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  part  of  function  long  con¬ 
tinued  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  other 
parts.  This  law  taken  in  connection 
with  reproduction  so  delicate  and  the 
least  understood  of  any  bodily  function, 
makes  it  possible  to  conceive  that  this 
theory  might  have  some  weight.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  general  weakness  of  these 
organs  fits  into  the  present  theory  that 
there  may  be  more  than  one  cause.  A 
weak  animal  or  plant,  or  person,  or 
organ  always  becomes  a  prey  to  de¬ 
structive  bacteria  or  agencies,  what¬ 
ever  they  are. 


Wanted!  A  Resident 


Country  Physician 


{Continued  from  page  357) 

those  of  us  that  live  on  one  of  these 
roads  surely  cannot  sound  our  praises 
high  enough  for  them.  We  cannot  all 
live  on  these  paved  roads,  we  must 
think  of  the  many  by-ways  that  lead  to 
these  paved  roads. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  the  health 
officers  and  milk  inspectors  are  on  the 
job  when  it  comes  to  looking  after  our 
dairy  herds,  sanitary  condition  of  the 
stables,  etc.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault 
with  this.  I  believe  they  should  enforce 
these  laws,  but  we  have  some  very  un¬ 
sanitary  condition  existing  in  some 
homes  that  should  be  investigated.  I 
wonder  what  the  score  would  be  if  there 
would  be  a  home  inspector  come  and 
look  after  the  sleeping  quarters  of  some 
homes  that  have  come  under  my  ob¬ 
servation. 

If  every  community  were  to  have  a 
visiting  nurse  to  cooperate  with  the 
country  doctor,  his  work  would  be  easier 
and  more  effective. 

Then  I  think  of  another  way.  We 
read  in  the  Great  Book  that  we  should 
“bear  one  another’s  burden.”  If  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  how  we  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  turn  your  attention  to  that 
strong  passage  in  James  5:16  “The  ef¬ 
fectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.” 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  we  may  help 
our  country  doctor  by  building  better 
roads,  better  organized  communities  to 
look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of 
every  home,  a  wide  awake  visiting  nurse 
and  Red  Cross  organization.  Last,  but 
not  least,  more  good  old-time  Chris¬ 
tians  that  believe  and  practice  prayers. 
— Mrs.  Edna  Wheelock,  Union,  Ohio. 


I  think  your  paper  is  better  than 
last  year.  It  is  all  right. — Delbert 
Dick,  Troy,  N,  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21, 1923 


Eastern  Apple  Growers  Meet 
to  Consider  Further  Plans 
For  Exposition 


HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 


The  Eastern  Apple  Exposition  and 
Fruit  Show  plans  are  progressing 
very  encouragingly,  as  evidenced  by  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  at 
the  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
April  10  of  the  General  Committee  of 
fruit  grov/ers,  agricultural  department 
officials  and  others  who  are  promoting 
this  project.  There  were  about  40  rep¬ 
resentatives  present  at  the  conference 
from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 
Some  of  the  States  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  appropriations  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  complete  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  exhibiting  their  fruit  at  the 
exposition,  but  enough  of  the  Eastern 
States  are  ready  to  go  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertise  Eastern  fruit  to 
make  its  success  assured. 

The  plan  for  an  Eastern  Apple  Ex¬ 
position  to  be  held  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace  from  November  3  to  No¬ 
vember  10  next  fall  was  developed  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  at  a  meeting  called  in 
New  York  City  of  large  Eastern  fruit 
growers  and  representatives  of  agricul¬ 
tural  departments,  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  institutions  concerned 
with  fruit  industry  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

The  Apple  Exposition  is  intended  to 
be  the  center  of  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  campaign  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  before  the  public  the 
superior  quality  and  flavor  of  Eastern 
fruit.  Incidently,  those  who  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  proposed  campaign  expect 
that  one  of  the  principal  results  which 
will  be  accomplished  will  be  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  the 
East  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what 
the  buying  public  wants,  and  to  better 
packing  and  grading  of  their  fruit.  In 
competition  with  the  perfectly  stand¬ 
ardized  and  efficiently  marketed  apples 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Eastern  fruit  has  been  crowded  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  its  own  best 
markets. 


While  it  will  not  be  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  show  to  discredit  in 
any  way  the  fruit  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  intended  to  famil¬ 
iarize  the  consuming  public  with  East¬ 
ern  fruit  and  fruit  products,  and  to 
encourage  the  Eastern  fruit  growers 
to  advertise  their  products  more  exten¬ 
sively  and  improve  their  methods  of 
marketing. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
Massachusetts  has  undertaken  to  raise 
the  funds  itself  for  putting  on  a  large 
exhibit  of  fruit  from  that  State.  Some 
of  the  large  commercial  interests  have 
agreed  to  put  up  a  dollar  for  every 
dollar  the  growers  themselves  raise  for 
this  purpose.  Vermont  has  already  se¬ 
cured  an  appropriation  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  enable  it  to  make  a  strong 
showing  at  the  exposition.  The  New 
York  State  legislative  appropriation  is 
still  pending  in  the  Legislature,  but  the 
cooperative  organizations  and  individ¬ 
ual  growers  throughout  the  State  have 
shown  great  enthusiasm  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


The  cooperation  of  the  public  schools. 
Women’s  clubs,  consumers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  trade  bodies,  civic  associations 
^d  all  sorts  of  organizations  in  New 
York  City  is  being  secured  for  this  ex¬ 
position.  It  is  planned  for  each  State 
to  have  a  quantity  of  its  own  apples  at 
the  exposition  to  give  to  the  thousands 
of  school  children  that  will  attend.  Con¬ 
sumers,  who  are  interested  in  buying 
apples  direct  from  the  producers,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  place  their  or¬ 
ders  at  the  show  and  even  to  buy  the 
ftuit  there  to  take  home  with  them, 
lu  addition  to  apples,  there  will  be 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  maple 
syi’up  and  honey  produced  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Wans  Committee,  of  which  Thomas  E. 
Cross  of  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.,  is  chair¬ 
man,  will  held  June  1,  or  earlier, 
dependent  on  how  soon  some  of  the 
states  are  able  to  secure  appropriations 
from  their  legislatures. 

Among  the  New  York  State  fruitmen 
present  were  Thomas  E.  Cross  of  La¬ 
grangeville;  C.  R.  Shons,  Washington- 
^lle;  Kirby  Lewis,  Red  Hook;  Mr. 
Hiiobard  of  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Van 
ouren  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets. 
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Tractor  Insurance 

It  requires  a  special  oil  to  stand  the 
high  operating  heat  tractor  engines 
develop.  Only  a  lubricant  made  for 
tractor  use  can  insure  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  work  and  afford  suitable  pro¬ 
tection  against  destructive  friction. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  a  special  oil 
that  stands  the  high  cylinder  heat — 
doesn’t  break  down  and  run  thin — 
keeps  compression  right.  It  oil- 
cushions  cylinders,  valves,  and  bear¬ 
ings,  with  a  protecting  film  that  in¬ 
sures  satisfactory  operation  at  the 
least  annual  cost  for  overhauling  and 
repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you, 
or  write  us  direct. 

Socony  Gear  Oil 
Socony  Cup  Grease 

For  satisfactory  engine  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  buy  all  your  oils,  greases 
and  fuel  under  the  Socony  Sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 

M  TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 


Peach  Trees  20c,  Apple  Trees  25c 

each  Postpaid.  Send  for  1923  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
ALLKN  h'VRSKKY  &  SKED  HOUSE  GENEVA,  OHIO 


QWFPT  PHTATn  SFFH  yellow  and  Red  Jebsevs. 

lJiILiLiI  1 1/1/111/  i/LiLrl/  Raise  your  own  potato  plants. 
Seed  $2.00  per^bushel.  WARREN  shinn,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

STRAWRFRRIFS  cheap  plants,  when  you  can 

i/ll\rl/TUljl\l\lLij  get  the  best  at  rock-bottom  prices! 
The  Best  and  Glen  Mary,  $8  per  1,000;  S.  Dunlap,  $5.50 
per  1,000;  all  varieties,  $1  per  100.  Delivered  free. 

R.  L.  McNITT,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS,  Box  70,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  prepaid  prices. 

F,  e.  llAiigUB,  FaUikl,  K.  T. 


bone  on  Fences, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You’ll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

|rn|-p  104-PAGE  BOOK 
rni.II  OF  BIG  .BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 
Every  page  is  like  finding  morey.  Buy  now 
during  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
Get  yotir  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  lirown,  Prea. 


Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept,  3007.  Cievi^land,  Ohio 


Townsend’s  Wire  Stretcher 


For  stretching  plain, 
twisted  and  barbed  wire 
and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional 
tool  for 
stretching 
woven 
wire. 


The  only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher 
made.  Grips  like  a  vise — won’t  slip— and  loosens 
itself  irnmediately  when  released.  The  person 
stretching  the  wire  can  also  nail  it  to  the  post 
without  assistance.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30  years  by 
F.  J.  Townsend,  Painted  Post,  New  York 
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ROOFING 
SIDING 
CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
110  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25tli  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


Fence  Prices  Lower 


ARo2L 

AnA. 

Solj  Direct  from  Factory  | 
Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- , 
moDS  Peerless  Fence  now  Belling  for  as  low  as  17e  aj 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. , 
ptspir  Write  today  for  104-paBe  catalog  giv- 
■  ihglow  direct  from  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dapt.S008  _  CLCVEUkND,  OHIO  o 
Fftctorica  at 

GUveland,  O.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphit.Tana. 


MMSttimpPuneis 

Mr 

Sale 


Improved  Drum  Type  KIRSTINa 
^  §tamp  Pulley  Double  Action,  4  ■ 
^peeds.  One  man  alone,  pulls  I 
,  big  stumps  at  cost  of  ^ 

iSava  few  cents  each  — 

easy,  quick. 


STUMP 

PULLER 


\  Opsrstsd  byOflsMsnAIoiiR  _ 

I  Get  big  sale  prices  and  terms,  Wl  Skip  from 

I  wwr*fatp  money  down.  Direct  fac-  DAlTiMORF 

l^odayl 


•  A.  J.  KIrstinCo.-  657  8th  St  •  Escanaba.  Mln^-  , 


Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witb 

Worksin  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  tny 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.i  Inc. 
Box  2S2  Owensboro,  Ky. 


^  yf  >1  Bays  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No. 

A  44a  Liebt  runninsr,  easy  cleanios.^g^ 

”  close  skimming,  dorabie. 

NEWaUTTERFLY 

guaranteed  a 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worL?*- 
Epaosbip.  Uade  also  in  four  larger  atzes  op  to 
b  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
RDd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost  L 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  I 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufactuier  I 
Rod  saye  money.  (I)  * 

Sa^AUQN'OOVER  GO«  2172  AUrsballBI.  CMcW 

in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 


Free  Catalog 


Electric  WheelCo. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  CHEW^mG 

5  lbs.  $1.75;  lUlbs.  $.3;  20  lbs.  $5.  Sinokina.  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.  $3.50.  Try  it  at  our  risk;  money  re¬ 
funded  if  tobacco  returned.  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
CROWEftS.  SEDALIA,  KY. 


“Merchandise  and  Avoid  Market  Glut” 

(  (Continued  from  page  354) 


their  organization  plans  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  other  cities  will  be  studied,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
cities,  based  on  consumption,  freight 
rates,  etc. 

When  the  markets  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  the  crop  will  be 
routed  out  to  avoid  gluts.  In  routing 
the  crop,  New  York,  Michigan  and 
New  Jersey  shipments  will  be  also 
watched.  By  this  scientific  method  of 
routing,  dumping  will  be  avoided  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  no  individual  ship¬ 
ments  of  consequence  to  overstock  the 
market.  Individual  selling  is  the  heart 
of  dumping. 

Another  factor  that  the  Maine  grow¬ 
ers  have  taken  into  consideration  is 
that  they  have  adopted  the  commodity 
viewpoint.  They  are  looking  on  pota¬ 
toes  as  potatoes  whether  they  come 
from  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry.  By  this 
means  of  pooling  no  man  can  get  pref¬ 
erence  over  another.  A  director  has 
no  greater  opportunity  to  sell  his  po¬ 
tatoes  at  a  greater  profit  than  the 
smallest  grower. 

The  Techinque  of  Organization 

After  taking  up  the  aims  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Sapiro  discussed  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  organization.  The  first 
factor  under  this  topic  is  organization 
by  commodity,  not  by  locality  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  Local  groups  are  essential  in 
handling  a  perishable  product,  as  far 
as  the  grading  and  storing  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  central  organization  takes 
care  of  the  distribution  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Obviously  the  state  law  must  be  so 
that  the  farm  organization  is  free  to 
go  ahead.  It  is  useless  for  farmers  to 
attempt  cooperative  marketing  in  a 
proper  manner  if  the  laws  of  the  State 
do  not  permit  freedom  of  movement. 

A  very  essential  factor  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  organization  is  that  of  mem¬ 
bership.  Only  farmers  who  raise  the 
comrnodity  or  produce  the  commodity 
should  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  cooperative.  Mr.  Sapiro  pointed 
out  many  of  the  pitfalls  where  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cooperatives  who  were  not 
actual  producers,  had  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  it.  Democratic  control  is  a 
part  of  the  technique  of  organization 
that  lends  to  its  strength.  Each  man 
has  a  vote  and  through  the  districting 
of  directors  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
control  of  the  organization  fairly  dis¬ 
tributed,  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
one  district  operating  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  another. 

There  must  be  a  contract  that  binds 
— a  real  hard  and  fast  written  agree¬ 
ment.  It  should  cover  a  long  period  of 
time  and  should  be  tight.  It  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  long  time  proposition  for  there 
are  local  disorders  to  overcome,  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  surmounted.  It  takes 
years  to  overcome  prejudices. 

The  last  factor  in  the  technique  of 
organization  is  the  assurance  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  cost  of  administration. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  volume.  When  the  organiza¬ 
tion  knows  how  many  potatoes  it  is 
going  to  have  at  its  disposal  it  can 
be  determined  very  quickly  whether  or 
not  the  association  is  going  to  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  grower.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  local  potato 
grower  associations  have  to  face  to-day 
is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  business 
they  are  able  to  do  is  so  small  that  they 
cannot  pay  the  overhead  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  local. 

The  Man  for  the  Job 

In  discussing  the  administration  and 
the  appointment  of  administrative 
officers,  Mr.  Sapiro  said,  “A  popular 
man  is  not  necessarily  the  man  .to  be 
general  manager.  Appreciate  friends — 
do  not  employ  friends.  What  we  need 
in  our  business  of  selling  potatoes,  are 
‘hard  boiled’  commercial  experts;  ex¬ 
perts  in  selling,  experts  in  financing 
and  experts  in  merchandising.  The 
cotton  growers  in  the  South  are  paying 
a  salary  to  their  general  manager  that 
rivals  the  salary  of  some  of  our  highest 
paid  executives.  But  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  feel  that  he  is  worth  it,  for  their 
association  is  doing  the  work  for  which 
it  was  intf  nded.” 

Judging  from  the  response  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  meeting,  a  state  wide  plan 
must  he  put  over  in  New  York,  if  the 


potato  growers  are  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Representatives  from  Monroe, 
Erie,  Cayuga,  Wyoming,  Madison, 
Franklin,  Allegany,  Steuben,  Ontario 
and  Onondago  counties  have  indicated 
that  growers  are  ready  for  a  state 
wide  organization.  But  before  New 
York  can  go  ahead,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  work.  The 
state  must  be  mapped  and  districted  to 
show  where  potatoes  are  grown  and  in 
what  quantity.  The  cities  must  be  dis¬ 
tricted  as  well  as  towns  and  villages. 

There  must  be  a  survey  made  of  the 
number  of  truckers  hauling  to  cities 
and  towns  and  the  percentage  of  those 
who  will  or  will  not  join.  There  must 
be  campaigns  to  explain  the  contract 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Sapiro 
pointed  out  that  the  wife  is  as  import¬ 
ant  as,  and  sometimes  more  infiuential 
than  the  grower  himself,  for  contracts 
affect  the  home  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
Other  influences  must  be  brought  into 
line  such  as  the  Grange,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  country  newspapers,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  etc.  It  is  very  appar¬ 
ent  that  an  association  is  needed  in 
Northern  New  York,  from  a  telegram 
which  was  received  during  the  meeting 
which  read  as  follows:  “Franklin 
County  potato  industry  needs  market¬ 
ing  organization  and  will  die  out  if  not 
rescued  from  the  bugs  of  ignorance, 
the  blight  of  useless ,  competition  and 
the  frost  of  present  prices.” 

When  the  majority  of  folks  are 
ready  for  it^  then  is  the  time  to  organ¬ 
ize  an  association.  This  year  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  an  organization  can  be  com¬ 
pleted.  In  order  to  be  effective  it  must 
be  accomplished  by  July  1.  Both  in 
the  minds  of  Mr.  Sapiro  and  the  officers 
of  the  association,  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  anything  c6uld  be  accomplished 
before  the  first  of  July. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Sapiro’s  address 
a  discussion  followed  relative  to  the 
organization  of  a  state  wide  potato 
growers’  association,  many  resolutions 
were  proposed,  amended  and  rejected. 
The  final  motion  to  be  made  and  sec¬ 
onded  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association  adds  to  its 
body  representatives  of  other  potato 
growing  sections  not  covered  by  the* 
association  and  such  other  organization 
that  it  deems  sufficiently  interested  to 
investigate  a  plan  on  the  organization 
of  a  state  wide  potato  growers’  associa¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  of  this  committee 
will  not  be  complete  for  some  time.  As 
soon  as  it  is  complete  it  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


NEW  YORK  MAPLE  SYRUP  CROP 
LESS  THAN  HALF  NORMAL 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Maple  Producers’  Coop¬ 
erative  Association  met  last  week  at 
Syracuse  to  complete  plans  for  handling 
this  year’s  crop  of  maple  syrup.  The 
representatives  of  all  the  maple-pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  State,  which 
make  up  this  board,  without  exception 
reported  an  extremely  low  production 
this  year. 

Due  to  weather  conditions  practically 
no  trees  were  tapped  in  New  York 
until  after  April  1,  and  in  the  more 
Southern  counties  the  flow  of  sap  has 
already,  ceased.  In  Delaware,  Che¬ 
nango,  Greene,  Cortland,  Cattaraugus, 
Allegany  and  Wyoming  the  trees  have 
already  dried  up  and  the  producers 
have  taken  in  their  buckets.  In  Lewis, 
St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton, 
the  prospect  is  for  a  few  days  more  of 
good  run,  but  the  total  production  will 
be  very  much  lower  than  last  year. 
Altogether,  the  sugar  and  syrup  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  State  will  be  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  normal,  according  to  all 
reports. 

It  is  reported  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  State  the  commercial,  buyers  have 
in  the  last  week  advanced  their  prices 
from  $1.43  to. $1.60  per  gallon. 

The  Maple  Producers  have  adopted 
a  new  financial  policy  for  this  season, 
and  will  not  issue  trade  acceptances  as 
advance  payment  on  syrup,  as  last  year. 
Their  plant  is  now  in  good  operating 
condition  and  ready  to  handle  the  new 
crop,^  which  is  expected  in  from  the 
country  to  Syracuse  in  the  next  month.  | 


Farm  Account 

Book  Free 

Write  us  telling  the  size  of 
silo  you  own  or  intend  to 
buy  and  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail 
our  50-page  Farmers’  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Account  Book  — 
Free.-  it  will  help  you  find 
and  stop  the  money  leaks. 

he  1923 


Ensilage  Cutter* 
at  a  New  Low  Price 

The  1923  Papec  is  better  than  ever— has  real 
Self-feed  that  saves  one  man  and  tough,  light 
Angle-steel  Link  Belt  that  assures  positive 
feed.  And  the  price,  already  low,  has  taken 
another  drop.  Ourl923Catalogfullydescribes 
these  improvements. 

Shows  how  the  Papec 
will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  or  two  seasons. 

Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Sbortrrill«t  N.T. 


1 

Saves  C 

K/l... 

)ne 

x 

Engine  Prices^^,^Y 


HIT  BOTTOM 


Add 98.60  from 
Pittsborirb 


2  H”P.|  Zif  5  snd  7  H‘P.  Get  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  low  prices.  Remember  you  are  getting  these 

OTTAWA  EWGiWE 


bvgain  pgros  on 


the  FAt 


)US 


The  tnost  dependable  en^ne.  Starts  eaBY» 
polls  more  BIG  BOOK  FE£E.  Write. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

losi-wKIng  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansai 
Desk  losi-w  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Kvery  Economy  Silo  is  cqilliipod  wllh  the 
Stoi-m  Proof  anchoring  sy.stcm  that  maUc.s 
H  uhsoUitely  permanent.  lOnsllage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  ami  sweet — it  can’t  spoil  in 
an  Kconomy  Silo.  I’erfect  fitting  doors 
make  the  Hilo  perfectly  alr-tiglit.  Hoops 
form  easy  ladder.  Built  of  lontr  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes 
of  water  tanks.  Our  motto  la  quality  through 
and  tlrroUKh.  factories  at  Frederick.  Md.,  and 
Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  cataloir. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


andWTER  TANKS  ' 


.A 

J.  Quality  Silos 

'[  s 

1  are  superior. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  /I bout  Them 

1  Live /l^ents  Wanted 

1  Quality MflNUPflCTURiKG  Co.. 

3  Hagerstown,  Md. 

WAITl  Before,  you 
buy  an  Engine, 
Separator, 
Spreader  or 
.  ^ny  other  machini 
get  Galloway’s  new  low 
.prlcea.save  one-fpurth  to  one-half. 
-'''l.OQO  pleased  customers  testify 
raoltless  designs,  best  materials. 

Satisfaction  smsranteed 
Send  for  new  1923  catalog 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
Box  347 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  $95.18,”  Bays  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  f  he  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203MUWCiE,  IWD. 


FOR  FORD  TRUCKS  , 

^PuUy  Guaranteed — We  Pay  the  Freight  *1 
"Circular  Free — Dependable  Manufacturing  Co.,  Streator,  111. 


27 


DATEnts-tkad®:  marks 

Jl  PROCUREIk' A  REGISSTEREDV 


\  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the 
md  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of 

■orni  for  diseloBinK  idea,  fi'ee  on  request.  RICHARD  Bs  OWtn» 
»4  OWEN  BtflLDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  _  _ 


Chewing— 5  Ihs.,  $1.2j; 
lbs..  $2.5U;  2U  lbs., 

Smoking— 3  lbs.,  $1.2.5;  lu  lbs.,  $2.U0;  2U  lbs.,  $3-J”- 

FARMER  S’  UNI  0J4 _ MAYFIELD,  KY. 

SECURED.  Send  sketch  ot 
model  of  your  iuveutiou 
for  examination.  Write  toi 
FREE  book  and  advice- 
ACOBi  &  JACOBI,  378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington, JJ-  £• 

VRMS-SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEV 

ny  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY  FREE. 

1  equipped.  Home  require  only  $500  cash.  Incoine-piouui 
homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  5)9  A- u- 
adis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 


PATENTS 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress  and  strain  in  any 
direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other  wood 
silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a  Craine  stays 
put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheapest  to  own. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Any  old  stave,  iron  hooped  sUo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
hall  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Catalog 
shows  how. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


Killed  200  Rats 
At  One  Baiting 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed.  Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 

Not  a  Poison. 


“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes 
H.  0.  Steniert  of  Redford,  Mich. 
“Seemed  to  be  several  hundred  of  them. 
Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  failed.  Was 
discouraged.  Tried  Imperial  Virus  and 
was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time. 
Have  found  I’at  skeletons,  large  and 
small,  all  over  the  farm. 

"The  year  previous  Rats  killed  200  out  of 
300  baby  chicks.  Last  year  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottles  for  neighbors,  and  we 
will  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood.” 


Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  in  fact  all  ftodents, 
greedily  eat  Imperial  Virus  on  bait.  Sets  up 
burning  fever.  Pests  die  outside  hunting  air 
and  water.  Harmless  to  humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Economical  to  use.  Indorsed  by 
Parm  Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally 
known  institutions  everywhere. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial 
Laboratories,  Dept.  2000  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
they  will  mail  you  two  regular  $1.00  bottles  of 
Imperial  Virus  (double  strength).  Pay  post¬ 
man  only  $1.00  and  few  cents  postage  on 
arrival.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other 
to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free. 

This  special  Introductory  Offer  also  applies 
to  the  regular  $2.00  size,  containing  three 
times  the  quantity.  This  size  is  economical 
for  killing  large  herds  of  rats,  or  in  badly  in¬ 
fested  warehouses,  scattered  out-buildings, 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  or  fields  of  Gophers.  Sim¬ 
ply  specify  that  you  be  sent  two  of  the  regular 
$2.00  sizes  for  the  price  of  one.  Readers  risk 
no  money,  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully 
responsible  and  will  refund  the  cost  on  request 
any  time  within  30  days. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


CHICKS 


ONE  QUAUTY  ONLY 
—THE  BEST— 

Stronjc  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  S.  C. 
Barron  Kng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas,  18c.  Wasell 
Class  A  chicks  only.  100j(  live.  10^  down.  Post* 
paid.  Bank  ref.  Catalog  free.  Order  now. 

«0S  HITCUEKY.  E.  2-1,  ZEEUljD,  MICH, 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
esg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEP,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Fran  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens, 

1 1 CC  LalalOx  Bucks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab- 
®  bits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 

home  stock  farm,  sellersville,  pa. 

SS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs.  8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 
MAPIE  acres  farm,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

from  thorough -bred  light  Brahma  Columbian 
and  White  Wyandotte,  Silver  Campine.  lOc. 
each;  Hocks,  Reds,  $13  per  100;  Leghorns.  $IS 
per  100.  S.  G.  BEALER,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

PjI  I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  stlected 

•  “nd  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
Wavmc  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
DOgq  ^‘^^^^KENS,  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


March  Milk  Pool  Price 

Farm  News  From  Albany  and  Farm  Organizations 


$2.20 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  that  the  gross 
pool  price  for  March  is  $2.20  per  hun¬ 
dred.  This  price  is  55c  higher  than  the 
gross  pool  price  of  March  a  year  ago. 

From  the  gross  pool  price  there  will 
be  deducted  7c  per  hundred  for  ex¬ 
penses,  and  10c  will  be  borrowed  on 
the  Certificate  of  Indebtedness  plan. 
This  leaves  a  gross  cash  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  $2.03  per  hundred,  which  is  63c 
higher  than  the  March  price  of  last 
year.  The  gross  price  of  February 
was  $2.38. 

Latest  reports  state  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  indicate  that  the  milk  market 
promises  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  the 
dairymen  this  coming  season. 


FARM  NEWS  FROM  ALBANY 

The  New  York  Senate  has  adopted 
a  resolution  ordering  an  investigation 
of  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter  in  Al¬ 
bany.  This  resolution  followed  a  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  made  by  Senator 
Straus,  which  showed  that  the  milk 
used  in  the  Capitol  Lunch  Room  was 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 


In  Wayne  County,  the  farm  Bureau 
is  working  out  the  spray  information 
service  for  the  coming  season.  Enroll¬ 
ment  blanks  have  been  sent  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  already  over  600  have  signed 
up  for  the  season.  When  the  spraying 
season  opens  it  will  be  possible  to  reach 
all  the  growers  receiving  the  service  in 
about  an  hour’s  time.  That  this  serv¬ 
ice,  not  only  in  Wayne  County,  but  in 
all  the  other  counties  having  such  a 
service  has  been  definitely  proven  of 
great  value  by  the  Western  New  York 
Cooperative  Association,  is  shown  by 
various  checkups  on  the  actual  commer¬ 
cial  pack  of  the  members.  It  was 
found  that  the  growers  living  in  coun¬ 
ties  _  receiving  the  spray  service  will 
receive  97  cents  more  a  barrel  for 
Baldwins  and  85  cents  more  a  barrel 
for  Greenings  than  the  growers  living 
in  counties  not  having  such  a  service. 
Last  year  there  were  600  growers  in 
Wayne  County  who  received  the  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  expected  that  many  more  will 
register  for  the  work  this  season. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

are  SUPERIOR  because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm'bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  show  the  disease  free¬ 
dom  and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

Wt'ite  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GUOWKU 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  "S’'  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


West  Br  a  nch 


COOPERATIVE  COUNCIL  MEETS 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
tlioroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 

Ask  yourCounty  Agent  aboutthis  genuineWest 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


-  *  *  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 

By  a  vote  of  80  to  35,  the  Assembly  Cooperative  Council  was  held  in  Syra- 


I 


passed  the  Witter  bills,  amending  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Law,  to  require 
that  all  ice  cream,  no  matter  what 
fiavor,  contain  at  least  8  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  1922  a  law.  was  enacted  making 
the  minimum  standard  of  fat  content  at 
least  8  per  cent  in  plain  creams  and 
6V2  per  cent  in  creams  to  which  con¬ 
fections  were  added.  The  present  bill 
was  introduced  on  complaint  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  authorities,  who 
want  one  standard  for  all  creams  of 
8  per  cent  minimum  butterfat. 

^  ^ 

The  Assembly  has  passed  the  Kirk¬ 
land  Bill,  amending  the  Highway  Law 
so  as  to  provide  that  bridges  on  State 
highways  are  to  be  constructed  by  the 
State,  and  that  similar  bridges  on 
county  highways  are  to  be  paid  for  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis  by  the  State  and 
county.  _ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

ALVA  H.  PULVER 

Two  more  cold  storage  plants  have 
been  planned  for  Western  New  York 
this  season,  at  Charlotte  and  Newark. 
The  papers  call  for  a  capitalization  of, 
$200,000  on  the  Charlotte  enterprise, 
with  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels,  three 
floors  and  a  basement,  120  by  140  feet. 
A  30-ton  ice  machine  will  be  installed 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice  for 
local  use,  and  the  icing  of  cars  for  the 
New  York  Central.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  pre-cooling  of  fruit  and 
packing  rooms  will  facilitate  the  com¬ 
plete  handling  of  peaches  and  other 
fruits  direct  from  the  orchards. 

At  Newark,  the  plans  call  for  a  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  65,000  barrels,  to 
cost  $250,000.  An  ice-making  plant  will 
also  be  part  of  the  equipment,  with  an 
output  of  30  tons  daily.  The  storage 
will  be  located  near  the  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway,  west  of  Murray  street. 
Growers  in  both  districts  are  naturally 
elated  over  the  prospect  of  at  last  real¬ 
izing  that  their  dreams  come  true  on  fa¬ 
cilities  for  storing  fruit  and  vegetables. 
With  the  returns  made  by  various  other 
concerns  of  like  nature,  it  is  a  practical 
certainty  that  both  plants  will  return 
good  dividends. 

A  district  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Cooperative  Packing  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Albion  on  Friday, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  150  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  associations  at  Me¬ 
dina,  Lyndonville,  Knowlesville,  Albion, 
Holley,  Parma,  Waterport,  Kendall, 
and  other  points.  Harry  E.  Wellman 
of  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee,  gave  a  report  of  his 
work  and  emphasized  the  need  of  pro¬ 
ducing  better  fruit.  M.  C.  Burritt  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  State 
College,  recommended  to  all  members 
that  they  use  the  Farm  Bureau  spray 
service.  Those  present  attested  in  the 
highest  way  to  the  merits  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  many  declaring  that  they  received 
50  cents  more  per  barrel  than  neigh¬ 
bors  who  did  not  use  the  service. 


cuse  on  Thursday,  April  12,  This  or¬ 
ganization  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  farmers’  cooperative 
commodity  organization  in  New  York 
State.  The  Council  meets  to  discuss 
and  take  action  upon  problems  which 
concern  all  of  the  commodity  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  parallel  organization 
to  the  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
farm  organizations  not  strictly  in  the 
commodity  class.  The  members  of  the 
Conference  Board  are  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  and 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

At  its  meeting  at  Syracuse,  the  Co¬ 
operative  Council  appointed  F.  E.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  manager  of  the  Wool  Producers’ 
Association;  G.  C,  Gardinier,  transpor¬ 
tation  expert  of  the  G.  L,  F.,  and  C.  F. 
Hawes,  Transportation  Expert  of  the 
Dair3anen’s  League,  as  a  committee  to 
study  and  report  on  the  car-pooling 
plan  of  the  National  Railway  Service 
Corporation.  The  Council  also  ap¬ 
pointed  another  committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Henry  Burden  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Thomas  Wright  of  the  New  York 
Canning  Crops  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  an4  Professor  William  E, 
Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  to  study  and  make  a 
report  on  the  plan  for  making  practical 
use  in  New  York  State  of  the  new  in¬ 
termediate  credit  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congress. 

Watch  American  Agriculturist  for 
further  news  of  the  work  of  these  two 
important  committees  and  for  articles 
explaining  how  the  new  intermediate 
credit  legislation  might  be  made  of  use 
to  Eastern  farmers. 


RFRRY  Pf  ANTS  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry, 
OLnni  iLiiiilij  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry, 
Cunant,  Grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  ¥±r’SI:"°'a‘p£: 

Onion,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

FI  nWFR  PI  ANTS  Hollyhock.  Canterberry  Bells,  Fox- 
rLUTILB  rLHlVlO  glove.  Sweet  William,  Poppy,  PUox 

and  other  perennials;  Pansy,  Aslor,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Zinnia  and  other  annuals  -.Roses, Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  RAYS.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

M  A  Sweet  Clover  $7.00;  Alfalfa  $7.00;  Red-Clover 

IP  M  ilii  $12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00; 
/I  I  11  I  Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00;  Blue 
VI  V  Grass  $4.00;  C'aneseed  $2.50;  Alsike  $10.00; 
A®  Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 

■  money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 

yfi  v  V  and  save  you  freight;  6  per  cent  discount  on 

H  I  6  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 

fQj.  samples,  but  get  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  going  much  higher. 

MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kansas 


HEY  THERE!  Have  you  neg¬ 
lected  to  plant  that  Strawberry 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  children 
would  so  much  enjoy?  Then 
don’t  neglect  it  any  longer.  We 
will  send  you  100  each.  Premier 
(best  early).  Big  Joe  (best  me¬ 
dium),  Chesapeake  (best  late). 
Progressive  (best  everbearer), 
— 400  in  all — for  $5.00,  postpaid. 
It’s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now— It’s  time  they 
were  planted. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  BIG  CROPS 

of  POTATOES 

Cover  foliage  willi  fine 
_  mist  spray,  top  anU  bottom,  witli  Yellow 

Jacket  (traction)  Sprayer.  Two,  four  or  six  rows.  Strong 
pressure.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  of  OSI'HAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers — 41-year  favorites.  All  sizes  for 
all  uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


We  surely  are  pleased  with  your 
paper. — Mrs.  J.  Roland,  Westover,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown.  Two  acres.  Ready  about  May  1st.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Karly  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenliagcn  Market,  Kuk- 
huizen  and  eight  other  kinds.  $2.2.o  per  1,000;  .'i.OOO, 
?10.00;  .oOO.  $1.50;  ,200,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers, 
$5.00  per  1.000:  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.C0;  100, 
$1.00,  List  free.  No  business  done  on  Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

POTATflFlJ  Carman,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  Queen,  Rose. 

1  u  1  n  1  wtiJ  Rueset.Spautdinar.Others.  C.  FORD,  FISHERS,  N.Y. 


Luce’s  ^vorite 


invested  in  breeding  and  selecting  this 
SPECIAL  STRAIN 

of  Luce’s  Favorite,  making  a  disease  free,  high 
germinating,  vigorous  growing  Seed  Corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  big  yields  of  silage  having  exception¬ 
ally  high  feeding  value. 

At  Cornell  University  this  strain  outyielded 
ordinary  Luce’s  Favorite  by  over  29%  per 
acre.  2000  farmers  have  proved  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  our  Special  Strain. 

You  need  it — do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  for  quotations  on  genuine  Grimm  and 
other  hardy  Alfalfas. 

CO-OP.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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November  Layers 


Make  it  ten  weeks  from  peeps  to 
broilers — two-pounderSt 

Bo  it  this  way; 

Keep  them  healthy. 

Keep  them  hungry. 

Feed  the  old  reliable 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Never  mind  about  indigestion,  diarrhea,  leg 
weakness  and  gapes.  Pan-a-ce-a'takes  care  of 
all  that.  There  will  be  wellness,  cheer  and 
good  growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks — ^then  put  them 
on  the  scales  at  ten  weeks,  set  her  at  two 
pounds,  and  watch  that  beam  come  up! 

You  will  see  a  mighty  difference  in  the 
feather  growth,  too,  between  your  flock  and 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a  will  develop  your  pullets  into 
early  henhood — ^fall  and  winter  layers. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  bens,  the  12-Ib.  pkg.  200  bens,  the  25-Ib.  pail 

60  bens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package, 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


/  epent  SO 
years  in  perfeet- 
mg  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
L».V.S. 


Sciences  Discovery 

Routs  Chicken  Lice 

Mineralized  Water  Gets  Rid  of  Dusting  or 
Spraying — Birds  Delouse  Themselves. 
Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  and  All  Poultry. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  commonly  accepted  methods  for  keeping 
poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  won¬ 
derful  product  keeps  the  poultry  always  lice- 
free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any  work. 
It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  and  best 
method  ever  discovered. 


Hick’s  Lice-Go,  which  is  the  name  of  this  re¬ 
markable  lice  remedy,  is  dropped  in  the  chick¬ 
en’s  drinking  water.  Taken  into  the  system  of 
the  bird,  it  come,s  out  through  the  oil  glands  of 
the  skin  and  every  louse  or  mite  leaves  the 
body.  It  is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatchability 
of  the  eggs  and  cannot  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
eggs  or  meat ;  is  harmless  to  chicks  and  does 
not  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  days’  treatment 
at  the  start  ^nd  then  a  little  added  to  the  drink- 
,  ing  water  each  month  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Send  No  Money. — just  your  name  and  address 
to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Company,  Dept.  442,  1018 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  A  card  will  do. 
Mr.  Hick  is  so  confident  that  Hick’s  I.ice-Go 
will  get  rid  of  every  louse  or  mite  that  he  will 
send  you  two  large  double  strength  $1.00  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  price  of  one.  When  they  arrive, 
pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  postage.  Sell  one 
to  your  neighbor  and  get  yours  free.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  30  day,s’. trial, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  offer  is 
guaranteed  by  two  big  Chicago  banks,  who  say 
that  Mr.  Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees  with¬ 
out  question  or  argument.  Write  today  before 
this  remarkable  trial  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Double  Spring  Profits 


You  can  raise  from  9(1  to  95  per  ] 
cent  of  your  young  hatches 
perhaps  lUO  per  cent  on 

Allen's  Full-Nest  Foods 

Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 

Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


H'rite  for  prices 
of  Allen’s  Giiuran- 
teed  Foods  arid 
interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Raise  Your  Chicks 
in  Prairio  State  Brooders 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready 
before  the  chicks  arrive  — ■  avoid  the  risk  of 
heavy  loss.  Whether  you  grow  2.5  chicks  or 
25,000  there  are  practical,  depehdable,  efficient 
Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly  meet 
your.  ne(‘ds.  Oil-burniiig  hovers  and  coal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor 
—tested  and  proved  —  preferred  by  successful 
poultry  growers. 

"Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices ; 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
46  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  DIARRHEA 


again.‘;l  loss. 


Kills  millions  of  Chicks  each  season.  THEY 
CAN  BE  SAVED  by  using  “FADOIL”— 
a  guaranteed  remedy  and  preventive.  $1 
per  bottle.  Postpaid.  Enough  to  success¬ 
fully  treat  (150  Chicks.  Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  If  not  satisfactory.  Bank 
iteference.  You  take  no  chances.  Send 
your  order  TODAY  and  be  INSURED 
(ffrculars  Free.  Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 


FADOIL  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  505,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  King  of  the  Barnyard 

Turkeys  Still  a  Profitable  Side  Issue 


The  farm  is  preemi-  By  LEO  J. 

nently  the  home  of 
this  lord  of  the  poultry  tribe;  their 
broad  acres  form  an  ideal  breeding 
ground,  and  provide  an  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  and  an  abundance  of  foods  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  his  needs.  Since  turkey 
raising  is  not  a  business  for  village 
back-lotters,  the  world  must  look  to  the 
farms  and  ranches  for  its  supply  of 
this  holiday  bird;  and  just  so  long  as 
people  of  wealth  and  affluence  demand 
this  royal  bird  on  their  festal  boards 
and  holiday  feasts,  just  so  long  will  it 
pay  to  raise  turkeys,  for  the  demand  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  supply;  then 
there  is  the  business  of  supplying  fancy 
stock  for  breeders  and  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  which  is  very  fascinating  and 
remunerative. 

Following  is  the  method,  in  con¬ 
densed  form,  of  a  very  successful  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkey  breeder,  as  given 
me,  and  is  so  good  I  am  glad  to  pass  it 
on  to  others :  In  early  fall  we  select  ten 
or  twelve  good  hens  and  a  nicely 
marked,  large  -  framed,  full  -  breasted 
Tom,  unrelated. 

Flock  Wot  Too  Large 

This  number  gives  us  all  the  tur¬ 
keys  we  care  to  raise  early,  and  we 
don’t  fool  with  late  ones,  as  they  are 
hardly  worth  putting  bn  the  market 
before  next  fall,  and  the  extra  expense 
of  keeping  more  hens  is  more  than  over¬ 
come  by  having  a  fine  bunch  of  early 
turkeys  all  ready  for  market  at  once. 

Then  in  the  spring  we  put  large  bar¬ 
rels  out,  turned  on  the  side,  and  plenty 
of  burr  oak  leaves,  or  other  large  leaves 
in  them,  and  before  we  made  a  three- 
acre  pen  We  kept  the  hens  near  the 
house  during  laying  time  by  feeding 
them  a  little  if  they  started  off,  and  this 
kept  them  near-by,  and  they  all  l^id 
in  these  barrels. 

When  one  gets  ready  to  set,  we  give 
her  15  to  18  eggs  in  her  own  nest,  and 
we  have  shutters  made  of  poultry  wire 
over  a  hoop  to  keep  “varmints”  out, 
and  also  if  another  hen  is  laying  in  the 
same  nest  it  keeps  her  shut  out,  and 
she  hunts  another  barrel. 

As  fast  as  we  can  we  set  the  eggs  under 
chicken  hens,  nine  to  the  hen  and  two 
hens  at  once,  as  the  fresher  they  are  set 
the  better  they  hatch.  And  as  quick 
as  a  turkey  hen  g'ets  broody,  we  give 
her  these  eggs  and  give  the  chicken 
hens  more.  In  this  way  we  get  them 
hatched  earlier  and  give  every  hen  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  as  we  like  to  have  plenty  of 
hens  with  the  young  ones;  as  we  never 
pen  ours  in  a  small  pen,  but  just  let  the 
mother  hen  come  off  when  she  gets 
ready,  and  as  she  can  not  get  out  of 
the  three-acre  pen,  she  cares  for  her 
own  babies  from  the  time  she  begins 
hatching.  She  selects  her  own  roosting 
place  at  night. 

Lice  the  Worst  Enemy 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  lice  are 
about  the  worst  enemies  the  turkey 
raiser  has  to  contend  with.  We  give  the 
hens  a  liberal  dusting  with  sodium  flu¬ 
oride,  London  Purple  or  some  good 
insect  powder  when  we  set  them  and 
again  in  about  ten  days,  and  we  treat 
the  poults  when  hatched  and  often 
enough  during  the  growing  season  to 
keep  down  all  lice,  though  care  must 
be  used  not  to  injure  the  tender  young 
ones  while  warring  on  the  vermin. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  head  lice; 
they  are  especially  injurious. 

We  do  not  feed  the  poults  until  at 
least  36  to  48  hours  old;  then  we  feed 
them  curd  or  corn  bread  three  times  a 
day  and  keep  plenty  of  clean  water  in 
shallow  vessels,  where  they  can  get  at 
it  all  the  time.  They  also  like  a  thick 
shade  and  should  be  provided  some 
fine  grit. 

We  never  confine  them  except  during 
a  rain  or  storm,  as  we  find  the  mother 
hen  can  take  better  care  of  them  when 
let  alone,  though  we  see  that  they  have 
plenty  to  eat,  so  they  will  not  have  to 
rustle  in  the  wet.  We  also  feed  the 
mother  hens  good  to  keep  them  con¬ 
tented.  In  this  way  we  raise  95  per 
cent  of  all  that  hatch. 

A  person  of  limited  means  can  take 
one  turkey  hen,  and  if  they  only  raise 
ten  turkeys  to  the  hen,  it  will  pay  more 
than  a  cow,  as  these  ten  turkeys  should 
average  $5  each  by  fall,  if  like  the 


PET  WAY  past  few  years  on  the 

market,  and  the  turkey 
is  not  the  expense  a  cow  would  be,  nor 
is  the  investment  as  great. 

Then  the  mother  or  the  girls  can 
raise  the  turkeys  and  have  a  nice  pocket 
full  of  money  by  Christmas,  and,  too, 
they  are  sure  of  a  market  for  them,  and 
they  can  be  kept  where  one  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  extra  cows. 

If  one  is  situated  so  he  cannot  raise 
a  flock,  he  may  be  allowed  a  few  hens, 
and  there  is  always  a  ready  market  for 
the  eggs  at  almost  your  own  price. 


FAVUS  OR  DEPLUMING  MITES 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  causd  of  my  chick¬ 
ens  losing  their  feathers?  The  house  is  just 
covered  with  feathers.  The  birds  are  young 
ones,  hatched  in  April.  At  first  they  did 
not  seem  well,  but  they  are  doing  nicely 
now.  I  have  sold  most  of  the  roosters.  They 
weighed  from  2%  to  3  pounds.  I  keep  wheat 
and  cracked  corn  in  front  of  them  all  the 
time  as  well  as  bran,  corn  meal  and  other 
ground  feeds.  I  feed  them  some  poultry  toule 
in  their  dry  mash.  They  also  have  butter¬ 
milk  and  all  the  fresh  water  they  wish  to 
drink.  They  have  the  tree  run  of  the  range, 
and  are  only  confined  at  night  in  the  house 
which  is  well  ventilated. — .1.  A.  Shui.len- 
BERGEii^  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

There  are  two  factors  which  may  be 
causing  this  condition  in  your  birds. 
One  possible  cause  may  be  the  disease 
known  as  favus.  The  other  may  be 
due  to  what  is  known  as  the  depluming 
mite. 

Favus  is  a  skin  disease  which  usu¬ 
ally  begins  about  the  eyes,  soon  spread¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  head.  ^  Sometimes  it 
extends  to  all  feathered  portions  of 
the  body.  Affected  portions  become 
covered  with  small  white  or  giay 
scales  which  contain  the  spores  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  and  may  be 
communicated  to  other  fowls.  Affected 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  their  quarters  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected.  Poultrymen  find  a  satisfactory 
remedy  in  the  use  of  an  ointment  made 
up  of  one  part  of  sulphur,  one  part  of 
kerosene  and  two  parts  of  lard.  This 
is  applied  to  the  affected  parts  after 
they  have  been  gently  rubbed  with  a 
blunt-edged  instrument  to  dislodge  the 
scales.  Another  good  ointment  consists 
of  one  part  of  calomel  and  eight  pafts 
of  vaseline. 

In  ease  the  loss  of  feathers  is  caused 
by  depluming  mites,  the  birds  should 
likewise  be  isolated.  The  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  mentioned  previously  is  found 
satisfactory  by  many  poultrymen.  An¬ 
other  consists  of  a  2  per  cent  creosote 
solution,  while  another  consists  of  one 
dram  creolin,  two  ounces  glycerin, 
one-half  ounce  alcohol  and  one-hall 
ounce  water.  This,  painted  on  the  af¬ 
fected  parts,  is  found  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Another  good  solution  is  one 
part  of  balsam  of  Peru  mixed  with 
three  parts  of  alcohol. 

The  depluming  mites  attack  the 
feather  at  the  base  just  where  the 
feather  enters  the  sheeth.  The  feath¬ 
ers  are  cut  off  at  this  point.  Naturally 
the  action  of  the  mites  irritates  the 
birds,  and  they  soo;i  get  in  the  habit 
of  pulling  at  their  feathers,  sometimes 
pulling  out  the  feathers  of  birds  roost¬ 
ing  beside  them. 


IS  “MOTHER  OF  VINEGAR”  GOOD? 

I  have  lieard  that  ‘‘inolher  of  vinegar” 
wonderful  as  a  moistener  of  dry  poultry 
mashes  and  stops  hens  from  eating 
eggs.  Is  this  a  fact? — VV.  G.  N.,  New  York. 

Egg-eating  is  a  habit  that  is  usually 
started  by  the  hen  laying  soft-shelled 
eggs  due  to  improper  feeding  and  in¬ 
sufficient  exercise  with  an  accumulation 
of  hard  fat  in  the  abdomen.  Right 
methods  of  feeding  and  nests  partly 
secluded  will  usually  prevent  teis. 
Hens  secrete  almost  no  saliva  in  their 
mouth,  hence  do  not  like  mash  dry  ns 
well  as  they  do  when  it  is  moistened. 
Nevertheless  experiments  have  shown 
that  dry  mash  maintains  better  health 
and  gives  better  egg  production  than 
it  does  when  moistened.  _  , 

Hens  will  readily  eat  any  moist 
no  matter  what  it  is  “moistened”  with, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  would  eat  mother  oi 
vinegar  if  it  was  fed  alone.  Acids  o 
this  kind  are  also  liable  to  cause  inui“ 
gestion. — W.  ,G.  K. 
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Pure  Bred  vs.  Good  Bulls 

Emphasis  Should  Be  Placed  On  Quality,  Not  Name 


IN  nearly  all  advice 
on  breeding  up  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows  great  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  bulls.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  pure-bred  bull  is 
not  desirable,  but  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  “bull,”  not  on  the 
“purg  bred.” 

In  all  the  more  advanced  dairy  sec¬ 
tions,  the  cattle  are  pretty  well  graded 
up  to  the  desired  breed.  In  New  York 
market  milk  sections  this  is  mostly 
Holstein.  One  sees  probably  three 
grade  Holsteins  to  one  of  all  others. 
The  type  has  been 
pretty  largely 
fixed  by  now.  A 
point  which  is 
not  usually  un- 
derstood  by 
farmers  is  t  h  a  t 
very  often  high- 
grades  are  in  all 
respects,  except 
in  eligibility  to 
registry,  the 
same  as  pure 
breds. 

According  to 
Mendel’s  law,  we 
can  get  pure-bred 
offspring  from 
crossed  ancestry. 

If  we  cross  black 
guinea  pigs  with 
white‘‘ones,  all  of 
the  offspring  are 
black.  These 
black  crosses  are, 
however,  carriers 
of  the  white 
characteristics  in 
a  latent  form. 

When  we  breed 
these  black  hy¬ 
brids,  we  get  off¬ 
spring  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  one 
white  to  three 
black.  By  fur¬ 
ther  breeding  we 
find  that  one  of 
these  black 
guinea  pigs  out 
of  three  is  pure- 
b  r  e  d  black,  and 
will  breed  true 
with  other  blacks. 

Two  out  of  the 
three  black  off¬ 
spring  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  breeding  are 
hybrids,  like 
their  parents, 
and  the  white  one 
is  a  pure  -bred 
white.  It  will 
breed  true  with  other  whites.  In  cat¬ 
tle,  this  is  not  so  simple  as  in  this  case 
of  guinea  pigs,  but  every  farmer  has 
observed  that  after  several  crossings 
with  pure-bred  sires  we  have  cattle 
which  can  hardly  be  told  from  pure 
breds  and  which  will  breed  true.  These 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  (except 
registry)  pure  bred. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  change  over 
the  cattle  of  a  section  from  a  beef  type 
to  a  dairy  type,  or  when  they  are  badly 
mixed  ....  scrubs,  as  they  are  called, 
pure  breds  are  very  valuable.  They  have 
only  one  line  of  blood.  Their  offspring- 
are  much  more  likely  to  resemble  them 
than  they  are  the  dam,  which  has 
perhaps  a  dozen  strains  in  her.  One 
changes  his  mongrels  or  his  beef  herd 
into  a  dairy-type  herd.  When  he  has 
accomplished  this,  he  has  nearly  al¬ 
ways  bred  in  superior  milking  qualities. 

Type,  then  Production 

After  he  has  a  dairy-type  herd,  the 
.  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  continuing  the  improvement 
in  milking  qualities.  The  average  pure 
bred  is  better  than  the  average  scrub  or 
.beef  cow,  but  she  is  not  necessarily  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  grade.  A  good 
^many  pure  bred  men  will  deny  this,  but 
observation  will  confirm  it.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  A  grade  cow  has,  aside 
from  her  meat  value,  only  one  reason 
for  living.  She  produces  milk.  If  she 
does  not  produce  enough,  she  very  soon 
gets  the  razz.  The  pure  bred  has  two 
reasons  for  living.  She  can  confer  the 
privilege  of  registry  on  her  offspring. 
The  natural  result  is  that  most  any 


pure  bred  is  kept.  ^  This 
results  in  a  lowered 
standard  for  milk  production,  and  the 
poor  pure  breds  and  their  poor  offspring 
lower  the  average  of  all. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  pure  breds 
are  less  strong  constitutionally  than 
grades.  If  so,  this  is  for  the  same 
reason — ^the  survival  of  the  unfit  with 
the  fit. 

The  practical  application  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  dairyman  with  grades  cares 
only  for  two  things,  milk  production 
and  health  of  his  herd.  Looks  also 
enter  in,  but  they  are  not  at  all  a  de¬ 
ciding  factor.  If 
he  can  get  higher 
milk  production 
by  using  a  pure- 
bred  sire,  he 
wants  to  do  it. 
If  not,  he  can  see 
no  reason  at  all 
for  spending  the 
extra  money. 

The  question 
resolves  itself, 
then,  into  this : 
Can  one  get  as 
good  offspi'ing 
from  the  grade 
bulls  available  as 
from  the  pure 
breds  available. 
This  again  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of 
finance.  In  the 
pure -bred  game, 
the  bull  calf  of  a 
very  large  pro¬ 
ducer  is  worth 
far  more  than  a 
heifer  calf  from 
the  same  animal. 
In  general,  the 
best  class  of  bulls 
are  pretty  high. 
Then  there  is  a 
class  below  these 
which  is  not  so 
high,  but  wHAch 
are  still  very 
good.  The  rest, 
which  may  still 
cost  a  fairly  high 
price,  are  not  as 
good  as  the  best 
grade  bulls. 
Grades  have  very 
little  money  val¬ 
ue,  hence  one  can 
take  his  pick  for 
a  song. 

It  seems  to  me 
that  the  value  of 
the  best  grade 
bulls  as  sire  for 
the  herd  has  been 
overlooked.  I  have  had  it  brought  to 
my  attention  rather  forcibly.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  had  the  best  herd  in  the  two  cow¬ 
testing  stations  of  the  county.  All  his 
cattle  were  grades.  I  was  visiting  him 
one  day  and  got  to  talking  the  matter 
of  pure-bred  sires  over  with  him.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  out  of  his  twelve 
cows  seven  were  sired  by  grade  bulls, 
and  these  seven  were  the  best,  that  is, 
all  seven  beat  the  other  five,  which  were 
sired  by  pure  breds.  Three  of  these 
seven  were  among  the  best  ten  cows 
in  the  entire  cow-testing  association. 

He  said  that  the  grades  had  more 
stamina,  the  i-eason  in  my  opinion  for 
this  showing,  was  that  he  was  able  to  get 
the  very  pick  of  bull  calves  for  perhaps 
ten  dollars  when  he  bought  a  grade  to 
raise.  When  he  bought  a  pure  bred  for 
a  twelve-cow  dairy,  he  could  not  afford 
to  pay  perhaps  $100  for  a  calf.  That 
would  make  too  much  overhead.  The 
result  was  that  the  grade  he  would  buy 
would  have  the  advantage. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  pure  bred  is 
superior  to  the  grade  if  the  sire  and 
dam  are  superior  or  even  equal  to  those 
of  the  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
less  the  pure  bred  is  superior  I  should 
prefer  the  grade. 

Another  very  interesting  illustration 
of  what  a  poor  pure-bred  sire  can  do  to 
a  herd  is  the  experience  of  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  in  grading 
up  beef  cattle.  They  took  several  grade 
Herefords  and  cared  for  them  with 
their  dairy  cattle,  and  |  bred  them  to 
pure-bred  Holstein  bulls.  One  of  these 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

{Continued  on  page  370) 


By  A.  H.  De  GRAFF 


Is  a  Pure  Bred  Always  Good  ? 

A  LOT  of  dairymen  will  disagree 
with  Mr.  pe  Graff’s  article  on  this 
page  about  the  value'  of  a  pure-bred 
bull.  A  lot  more  will  think  that  he  has 
hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  the  kind  of  an  article  we 
like  to  publish,  for  it  causes  thought 
and  brings  out  both  sides  of  an  argu¬ 
ment,  which  results  in  conclusions 
founded  on  all  the  facts. 

Personally,  we  think  that  Mr.  De 
Graff  is  i-ight  in  saying  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  pL^ed  on  the  “bull” 
and  not  on  the  “pure  bred,”  but,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  a  good  bull  from 
pure-bred  stock  than  there  is  from 
grades.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
the  greatest  milk  and  butterfat  records 
have  all  come  from  cows  sired  by  pure¬ 
bred  bulls. 

We  emphatically  disagree  with  Mr.. 
De  Graft’  in  his  statement  that  a  grade 
cow  that  does  not  produce  enoughi, 
“very  soon  gets  the  razz,”  while  the 
pure  bred  is  always  kept  on  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  When  we  think  of  the 
literaly  millions  of  poor-grade  cows, 
some  of  which  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  dairy  in  the  land,  cows  that  never 
have  paid  and  never  will  pay,  yet  are 
still  carried  year  after  year,  we  fail 
to  see  where  the  “razz”  on  grade  cows 
comes  in.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
great  majority  of  pure-bred  dairies,  the 
breeders  are  particularly  interested  in 
improving  production,  and  knowing 
what  their  production  is  by  accurate 
records  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
weed  out  the  poor  ones. 

Don’t  miss  this  important  discussion, 
and  whether  you  agree  or  disagree,  let 
us  have  your  views  in  a  short  letter. — 
The  Editor. 
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Simplici^ 


The  De  Laval  Separator  is  so  simple,  all 
of  its  parts  are  made  with  such  care,  accuracy 
and  precision,  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
inexperienced,  can  operate  it  successfully 
under  all  conditions  of  use.  And  any  one 
capable  of  handling  a  wrench  can  completely 
assemble  or  disassemble  it,  quickly  and  easily* 
with  the  one  simple  tool  shown  above. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  6I  Beale  St. 


De  Laval  Separators 
are  sold  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  within  a 
year.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  us  for 
fun  information. 


There  are  over 
2,500,000  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arators  ii»  use  the  world 
over — about  as  many  as 
all  other  makes  put  to¬ 
gether. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


They 


don^t  depend 

alone  on  hoops 

The  Harder  patent  Spline 
Dowel  and  square  tongue 
and  grooved  staves  make  Harder 
Silos  different  from  the  rest.  The 
toothed  edges  of  these  dowels 
penetrate  the  adjoining  staves 
and  make  a  rigid  structure  where 
slipping  and  shearing  are  im¬ 
possible.  ' 

Every  community  has  leaning 
silos,  but  they  are  not  Harders. 
You  can  rely  upon  your  Harder 
to  stay  absolutely  air  tight. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 
Our  book  "Saring  with  Silos**  'was 
written  for  you.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING 

corporation 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  New  York 


HARDER  SILO 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  Bruises  or  Strains;  stops 
Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay 
up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

W.F.Y0UNG,iac..37»TeDipleSl,Spriiiglield,Mas$. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  10  pouiuls  $3.00:  .Siiiok  i  iik- 

5  pomiils,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  and  i-eeipe  Pree, 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS’,  MAYFIELD,  KV. 


PATENTS 


ay  tor  lr( 

book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mod¬ 
el  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  :  D.  C. 

AT  ,  11  C'V  L  Mild  nr  Strong.  Extra  line 

Natural  Lcai  lobacco^^'nnking  5  ibs.  $1.25;  w 

IIUIUI  US  SSVUS  A  vwuvvv  ^  PIPE 

ERKE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing.  5  lbs.  iJl.M;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  CROWDS*  UNION,  Murray,  Ny. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classifi.ecl  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  oharge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus ;  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  B.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

Wo  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found*  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=^ 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  peach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

ORIGINAL  D.  W.  YOUNG  STRAIN  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Strictly  exhibition 
stock.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  and  $10  each. 
C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  Eggs,  $3  per  15.  MAPLE 
HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  HATCHING  EGGS, 
Marcy  Farms  strain  $3.50  per  fifteen.  Also 
eggs  from  Barred  Rocks  crossed  with  Black 
Giant  roosters  $1.25  per  fifteen.  E.  D.  PREY, 
Ellendale,  Del. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

EGGS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns:  S.  C.  White 
Rocks ;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds ;  pure-bred ;  great 
winter  layers  ;  $1.25 — 15  ;  $7.00 — 100.  Pre¬ 
paid.  GEORGE  U.  STEINER,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

TORMOHLEN’S  EVERLAY  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS;  strain  holding  world's  record  for 
best  layers.  Day-old  chicks,  hatching  eggs 
reasonable.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS,  from  large,  vigorous,  pure¬ 
bred  bronze  stock.  Also  Airedale  Terriers 
cheap,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  write.  ESBEN- 
SHADE’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  A,  Ronks, 
Pa. 

LORD  FARMS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  The  most  favorably  known  layers  in 
existence.  Eggs  $6  per  100.  June-«hix,  $12. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Box  47,  Hammond,  New 
York. 

BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  year  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24 ;  $7  per  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 

REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
hatching  eggs ;  reduced  prepaid  price,  fifteen, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $4.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM, 
Route  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Eight  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS,  $5  each. 
Hatched  chicks  from  selected  hens,  certified 
males,  $15  per  100.  LESLIE  DAY,  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS— 
Allentown  fair  winners.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Satisfaction.  WILMBR  S.  GEORGE,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns :  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  J OHN  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HATCHING  EGGS,  the 
dark-red  kind,  Sprague  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $5 
per  50.  R.  A.  LITTLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

40  BLACK  MINORCA  one  year  old  hens,  3 
cocks,  all  single  comb,  $1.50  each.  MRS. 
CLAUDE  HUGHES,  Howard,  N.  Y. 

PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  Owen  farm  strain.  $1 
per  15  :  $6  per  100.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Palls,  N.  Y. 

\VH  I TE  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Superior  layers.  Write  NELSON’S,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 

no  SE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Reasonable.  .MAPLEWOOD,  Navarre,  Ohio. 


P.4RDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  per 
10.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

TWO  PE.NS  WHITE  WYAXDOTTES. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  $2  each. 
A.  .lACKSON,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS— mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 

FEW  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS.  Pew  equal, 
none  better  than  Anderson's  strain,  $15  and 
$20.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


BEES 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  foxhound  pup¬ 
pies,  also  one  guaranteed  foxhound  gyp. 
Write  for  information.  CARROLL  FLEET- 
HAM,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES  ALL  AGES.  Have  advertised 
with  Homestead  over  thirty  years.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


RA-W  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  '  PUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. _ 

SELLING  SILVER  FOXES— $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


OLD  RELIABLE  HEADQUARTERS:  De¬ 
pendable  egg-case  fillers,  excelsior  cushions, 
poultry  shipping  crates.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Prices  reduced.  STANDARD  EGG  CASE 
COMPANY,  60A  West  ll4th  St.,  N.  Y> 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  at  once,  couple,  young,  educated, 
refined.  No  tobacco,  profanity,  for  boys’ 
school.  Wife  to  do  plain  cooking  for  small 
family ;  husband  assistant  supervisor  and  re¬ 
lief  officer.  Salary,  $1,320  and  found.  Par¬ 
ticulars.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Chief  cook,  under  40,  in  small 
school  for  boys.  Salary,  $75  per  month; 
general  supply,  $55 ;  reliable  night  watch¬ 
man,  $50.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED  :  to  take  orders 
for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shnibs,  roses 
and  seeds.  Opportunity  to  become  district 
superintendent.  Pay  weekly:  Equipment  free. 
FRUIT  GROWERS'  NURSERIES,  Drawer  G, 
Newark,  New  York  State. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farjn.  Milking  and  general  farm  work. 
Wages,  $40  per  month  and  board.  H.  A. 
HESELTON,  Johnson,  Orange  Co,,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED,  at  once,  experienced  tree 
pruners,  on  peach  and  apple  trees.  Good 
wages.  H.  W.  ANDERSON#  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  men  to  work 
on  farms.  Good  pay.  Apply,  FARM  BUREAU 
OFFICE,  Norwich,  N.  "Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percah  .  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonddr.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE.  Large  bone 
type.  Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Order  now  for  spring  deliveries.  Prices 
reasonable.  FRED  SCHELDT,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRES,  Chester  Whites,  all  ages,  mated,  not 
akin.  Bred  sows,*  service  boars;  collies, 
beagles.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Yearling  son  of 
Empire  Pathfinder,  extra  choice,  $50  ;  yearling 
sows,  $45  ;  little  pigs,  $12  ;  papers  free.  WAL- 
NUTWOOD  FARM,  Conesus,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS — Not  the  coming  hog,  but  the  one 
that  is  here.  Fall  Gilts — open  or  bred.  Two 
fdll  boars.  Spring  pigs.  D,  H.  TOWNSEND 
&!  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FQR  SALE — Pure-bred  spotted  Poland 
China  male  pigs,  large  type,  high  quality, 
$35  each.  DAVID  BUCKWALTER,  Trappe, 
Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
“Prince  Big  Bone”  and  “Hawkeye  Giant” 
bloodlines.'  Pairs  no  kin.  ALLAN  MORTON, 
Ashville,  N.  Y.  ' 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Berkshires,  both 
sexes,  of  epochal  breeding,  at  farmers  prices. 
Unrelated  pairs  a  specialty.  C.  McFADDEN, 
Munderf,  Pa. 

FOR  SERVICE — Registered  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  boar.  $150,  time  of  service.  ELI 
McGLYNN,  Pine  Grove,  Poulteney,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Berkshire  pigs, 
both  sexes,  not  akin.  Sired  by  a  1,000-lb. 
boar.  J.  M.  HINDMAN,  Corsica,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  registered  Berkshire  boar  ; 
2  Berkshire  sows.  $40  each.  MRS.  CLAUDE 
HUGHES,  Howard,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  pure-bred  O.  I.  C.  sow, 
with  eight  little  pigs,  A-1  stock.  F.  N.  FISH, 
R.  D.  2,  Madison,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Hampshire  pigs, 
cither  sex.  BEN  S.  CONDON,  R.  F.,  Way- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  GILTS  BRED  TO  WINNING  BOARS 
$40  to  $50.  RALPH  WILSON,  Bloomville, 
Ohio. 

O.  I.  C.  pigs  for  sale.  I.  LEE  McCOLLUM, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE — -Pair  grade  Percheron  colts. 
Black  kind,  good  travelers,  good  weight,  age, 
3-4.  D.  A.  STEVENSON,  Canton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Percheron  horse.  Eight 
years  old,  weight,  1,000  lbs.  Price  $100.  T. 
M.  SMITH,  Seaford,  Del. 


SHEEP 

RAMBOUELLET  and  MERINO  SHEEP,  B 
and  C  type.  Prize  winners  at  twelve  fairs 
1922.  WALDO  BARRON,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

15  EWES,  11  February  lambs,  and  buck 
3  year  old,  $160  if  called  for.  DORIS 
BURNS,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

F-OR  SALE — Bull  Calf  descendant  of  the 
great  Cornell  Cow  Glista  Ernestine  with  7 
records  of  over  30  lbs.  See  records  in  my  ad 
in  Live  Stock  columns  this  issue.  BRADLEY 
FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 

DAIRY  FARMS  IN  THE  MOHAWK  VAL¬ 
LEY,  NEW  YORK  STATE:  Two  very  fine 
farms — one  300  acres,  one  200  acres — stock 
and  equipment,  300-acre  farm  carries  with  it 
over  100  head  pure-bred.  Government  tested 
Holsteins.  On  improved  road.  Barns  equipped 
with  Burrell  milking  machines.  Fine  water. 
Excellent  buildings.  ROGERS  &  ASHE,  INC., 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm  180  acres, 
40  in  timber,  well  watered.  Cheap  for  cash 
or  easy  payments.  AMAZIAH  SADDLEMIRE, 
Box  33,  Knox,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  .  WANTED)  by  a  refined  young 
lady  as  companion  or  nurse.  Reference 
furnished.  AMERICAN  .AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  304,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

DAHLIA  BULBS — Beautiful  varieties 
named  twenty  cents  each ;  double  hollyhock 
seed,  choice,  red,  white  and  pink,  packet  ten 
cents.  J.  CALLENDER,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 

AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHEAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL  SEED  PO¬ 
TATOES,  average  yield,  306  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  circular.  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS. 
Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES  AND  SHADELAND 
CLIMAX  OATS,  White  Grant  and  Russet 
Best  to  yield  or  cook.  M.  L.  GLASGOW, 
Glasgow,  Pa. 

DAHLIAS,  choice  mixed  varieties,  12  for 
$1,  double  hollyhock  seed,  mixed  colors,  packet 
5  cents.  J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS— Assorted  tubers  $1  'dozen; 
choice  named  varieties,  $2.50  dozen,  prepaid. 
H.  BENEDICT.  Meadowbrook,  N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS — O;  A.  C.  72.  Weight  43  lbs., 
measured  bu.  32  lbs.,  $1.  BECKLEY  BROS. 
Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  17  EVERBEARING  and  others. 
PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Registered'  Holstein  yearling 
heifers  (bred)  of  high  production  breeding. 
Reasonable  prices.  JOHN  H.  WALTON, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES — Tubercular  tested.  Bulls  of 
Agues  Wallace  (champion  class  C),  famous 
Bargenoch  breeding.  Priced  right.  F. 
DODDS,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS.  Bargain.  Two 
good  young  bulls  $50  each.  Fine  17-month8 
old  heifer,  $125.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES. 
Records  to  25  lbs.  of  butter  ;  600  lbs.  of  milk. 
TB  tested.  BRECKBNRIDGE,  Rensselaer 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL,  Polly’s 
Moonlight  king,  (sire)  Moonlight  King  of 
Anna  Dean  Farm.  E.  L.  AMES,  Route  3, 
Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  SOPHIE  TORMENTOR  JER¬ 
SEYS  from  high  producing  cows.  Bull  and 
heifers  for  sale.  Write,  W.  G.  THOMPSON, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Royally  bred  Guernsey  bull 
ealf  by  Langwater  Warrior's  son.  Dam  now 
on  test.  BLUE  BARNS  FARM,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Ayrshire  bull  calves, 
of  high  production  breeding,  at  farmers  prices. 
EDWIN  HARADON,  Route  4,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

.FOR  SALE — 4  registered  Guernsey  heifers, 
9  months  old.  May  Rose  breeding,  accredited 
herd.  JAMES  P.  FISHER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ayrshire  calves,  both  sexes, 
of  high  production  breeding,  at  farmers  prices. 
CLARE  O.  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  Holstein  bulls  of  38  lb.,  world’s 
record  breeding  at  farmers  prices.  Clean 
herd.  HAROLD  HUBBS,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ayrshire  cattle  of  all  a,ges, 
from  high  producing  cows,  at  farmers  prices. 
R.  H.  VAN  SKIVER,  So.  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Well-bred  eleven  months  old 
Glista  bull,  registered  and  transferred,  $50 
JOHN  S.  TAYLOR,  P^restport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Herd  Shorthorn  registered  bull, 
ages  four  years,  sire,  Lee  Butter  Cup  Dame, 
beauty.  FRED  HAZEN,  Kennard,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Ayrshire  cattle  and  calves. 
Pure  bred  and  grades,  TB  tested.  ARTHUR 
F.  GREEN,  R.  4,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
BULL,  weight  about  2,000.  W.  H.  HAMIL¬ 
TON,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  cow,  also 
an  unrelated  bull  calf,  well  marked,  priced 
right.  E.  H.  KARN,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  bull  call, 
6  weeks  old.  Price,  $25.  L.  E.  FARRING¬ 
TON,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Ayrshire  bull 
calves.  Prices  right.  W.  E.  BARTHOLO¬ 
MEW,  Savona,  N.  Y. 
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CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SERVICE  BULL, 
year  old,  and  bull  calf  from  high  producing 
dam,  tubercular  tested,  priced  low.  ORCHARD 
CREST  FARMS,  R.  D.  3,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein-Friesian  bull,  born 
.Tanuary  1.  No.  36-700  Echo-Segis-Alcartra 
breeding.  Government  supervision.  ROBT.  M. 
HALBERT,  Gilbertsviiie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Red  Polls,  Guern¬ 
seys,  Galoway  cattle,  male,  female,  all  ages, 
tubercular  tested.  J.  C.  DICKSON  SONS, 
Cochranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  cows, 
calves  and  heifers  at  reasonable  prices. 
Haven’t  room  for  them.  J.  T.  MARSHALL, 
Renfrew,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayrshire  bull  calves,  age 
6  months,  of  high  production  breeding.  At 
farmers  prices.  CHAPMAN  BROS.,  Ellicott- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL,  4  months  old,  from 
highly  bred  registered  stock,  $40.  Write  for 
pedigree.  EDWARD  MAURHOFF,  Route  2, 
Cabot,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — I  offer  from  my  accredited 
herd  of  20-registered  Ayrshlres,  ten  choice 
cows.  ,1.  .1.  CANFIELD,  R.  3,  Friendship, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Hoistein  bull,  17 
months  old.  Sire  a  grandson  of  Glista  Er¬ 
nestine.  GEORGE  STRONG,  Verona  Station, 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER,  4 
months  old,  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke,  for  $40.  W.  E.  GORMAN,  Upper  Darby, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Ayrshire  buil 
calves,  bred  for  production.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  RAY  E.  MEAD,  Hornell,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  bull,  one 
year  old.  Also  some  fine  heifers.  VALLEY 
VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  heifer  and  7-months 
old  calf.  $200  will  take  both.  EMERSON 
.lONES,  Route  4,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Holstein  calves  and  yearlings, 
both  sexes,  at  reasonable  prices.  GEO.  M. 
ALDRICH,  Route  4,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


’FOR  SALE — One  two-year  old  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  bull.  A  very  fine  animal.  W.  W. 
LOOMIS  R.  D.  G,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


LIVE-BRED  BULL  CALF,  best  of  breeding, 
send  for  pedigree,  out  of  a  Raleigh  bull.  O. 
II.  BOWERS,  Hadley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — .lersey  cattle  all  ages  and 
sizes,  good  high  test  cattle.  MRS.  PETER 
MOAK,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  UNDERSIZED  AYRSHIRE  cows  of 
good  breeding.  IjOW  prices.  IRVING  M. 
.lONES,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Jerseys.  Pure  breds. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  ALSUP  LANE,  Lanes- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7  heifers ;  1  bull ;  1  team,  6, 
0  years  old.  CARL  COTLIE,  Parishville, 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOLINE  UNIVERSAL,  Model  “D”  Tractor 
Outfit,  new,  with  2  bottom  plows  ;  truck  and  ex¬ 
tra  rims,  complete ;  also  general  ordinance  14- 
28  horse-power  tractor,  used  for  demonstrator 
only,  special  prices  for  quick  sales,  also  new 
Racine  thresher,  engine  gang  plow ;  fodder 
cutter ;  new  victory  milker  units,  etc. 
HAYSSEN,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— We  buy »  old 
postage  and  revenue  stamps,  both  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  and  confederate.  What  have  you? 
Write  us.  WM.  H.  WILKERSON.  .IR.,  778 
Irving  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


SEDGWICK  HAND  POWER  INVALID  OR 
freight  elevator  complete.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  pound  capacity,  in  good  condition.  A 
bargain.  Price  on  application.  SIDNEY 
CROWNSE,  Altamount,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  PLANT  32-VOLT  ENGINE,  gen¬ 
erator  batteries  used  16  months,  225  electric 
power  washer,  $50.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rum- 
nierfield.  Pa. 

EOR  SALE — 1  Gearhart.  Knitting  Machine, 
3  cylinder  complete,  good  as  new,  write  for 
price.  Box  240,  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

MIlk  TICKETS  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
bonds  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


KRAGRI^^S_J12^ 

\  ^ Krag  Sporting  Killes,  $14.00.  K.rag 
Carbines,  $15,  All  Ersg  Parts,  Am¬ 
munition,  $4  a  hundred.  Carbines,  Cal. 
45,  $i5.50.  Shot  Guns,  $4.50.  Uew  Catalog  Note  Ready. 

WCTAVCO  yiDV  1627-CH  North  lOth  St. 
•  O  1  UAEiO  IvllVlV.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  same  story,  that  the  ruins  and 
remnants  of  Crete  show  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  civilization  in  that  land 
four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.  And 
yet  these  civilizations,  so  advanced,  so 
perfected,  had  so  completely  disap¬ 
peared  that  it  is  only  the  work  of  scien¬ 
tific  observers  in  the  last  few  years 
that  has  brought  any  trace  of  their 
existence  to  light. 

“But  I  take  the  case  of  Rome.  I 
agree  we  know  more  about  Rome  than 
we  do  about  Egypt  and  Crete.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  realized  how  far 
Roman  civilization  had  advanced.  I 
was  told  the  other  day  that  when,  in 
1835,  the  English  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  summoned  hastily  from  Rome 
to  create  a  government  in  my  country 
he  took  precisely  the  same  tiine,  no 
more,  no  less,  than  a  Roman  Emperor 
would  have  taken  in  performing  the 
same  journey  1,700  years  earlier.  Yet 
the  Roman  civilization  perished,  bar¬ 
barism  recovered  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  condition  of 
my  country  and  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  European  countries 
relapsed  so  that  that  civilization  be¬ 
came  a  mere  dream  and  memory. 

Why  Rome  Perished 

“It  is  said  often  that  Rome  perished 
by  reason  of  the  invasion  of  the  bar¬ 
barism  round  her  borders.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  truth  in  that  de¬ 
lusion.  Rome  perished  because  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  nations  which  made  up  the 
Roman  Empire  were  unable  to  keep 
from  fighting  with  one  another,  and 
they  destroyed  the  Roman  structure 
and  the  barbarians  merely  came  in  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime  after  it  had 
been  committed.  Rome  committed  sui¬ 
cide,  let  us  take  care  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  does  not  commit  suicide  also. 

“And  if  we  are  to  work  for  real 
peace,  a  real  established  peace,  be  well 
assured  that  we  have  no  security  for 
its  permanence  unless  •  we  succeed  in 
limiting  and  reducing  the  armaments 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  use  to  hope 
that  there  is  any  real  security  for  per¬ 
manent  peace  so.  long  as  the  nations 
stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  their 
border  armed  to  the  teeth  for  aggres¬ 
sive  warfare.  Every  one  agrees  to  that 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  practically 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  they  all  say  armaments- 
should  be  reduced;  and  yet  at  this 
moment  no  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  the  aggregate. 

“Some  of  the  great  nations  have  re¬ 
duced  to  some  extent  their  numbers 
from  just  before  the  war,  but  other 
great  nations,  and  other  nations  not  so 
great,  but  just  as  warlike,  called  into 
existence  by  the  peace,  have  each  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  armed  establishment, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  very  largely  been  disarmed,  I  am 
told  that  the  net  amount  of  armed  men 
in  Europe  is  greater  than  it  was  before 
the  late  war. 

An  Economic  Drain 

“That  is  not  only  a  very  serious  thing 
for  the  cause  of  peace  ultimately,  but 
it  constitutes  an  economic  drain  on  the 
resources  of  Europe  much  too  much  for 
her  in  her  present  condition  and  which 
it  can  ill  affetrd  to  bear,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  grmaments  breed  arma¬ 
ments.  If  one  epuntry  is  armed,  the 
next  country  is  armed.  If  one  increases 
its  armament,  the  next  country  in¬ 
creases  its  armament.  We  read  some¬ 
times  in  the  papers  of  terrible  cases  of 
human  beings  who  have  become  ad¬ 
dicted  to  some  of  these  horriule  drugs, 
morphine,  cocaine  or  the  like,  and  they 
go  on  taking  more  and  more  of  i.hem 
until  they  are  ruined  body  and  Soul. 
We  call  them  drug  maniacs.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  fear  very  milch  that 
there  are  some  armament  maniacs  left 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

“We  who  really  seriously  desire 
peace,  who  are  not  only  talking  abouf 
it,  but  wish  to  do  something  for  it,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  horrible  state  of  things. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  disease 
is  a  fearful  one,  but  luckily,  the  diag¬ 
nosis  is  simple.  What  keeps  alive 
armaments  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only.  It  is  the  fear  and  suspicion  of 
the  nations  for  one  another.  It  is  the 
bottom  of  most’  of  the  troubles  that 
afflict  our  world  at  the  present  time. 


Well,  what  is  the  remedy  for  that? 
Why,  the  remedy  is  simple  enough,  at 
any  rate  simple  enough  to  pronounce. 
We  must  have  a  new  spirit  in  interna¬ 
tional  afffairs. 

“We  must  get  rid  of  the  idolatry  of 
force.  We  must  get  the  nations  to  rec¬ 
ognize — and  many,  many  millions  of 
them  do  recognize  it  that  it  is  not  force 
that  counts  in  human  affairs,  but  rea¬ 
son  and  persuasion.  We  all  recognize 
that  in  our  individual  capacity.  Force 
does  not  count  in  our  individual  lives. 
It  is  not  in  motive  that  really  has  any 
importance  for  us.  If  we  look  at  the 
great  organization  of  a  city  like  this, 
the  peculiar  arrangements  are  not  the 
result  of  force.  It  is  not  that  you  or 
those  who  live  here  are  afraid  of  vio¬ 
lence  if  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  society.  They  do  it 
voluntarily.  The  vast  mass  of  their 
actions,  the  vast  number  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  make  life  in  a  great  city 
or  life  in  the  country  possible,  tolerable, 
for  those  who  live  there.  Why,  there 
is  nothing  more  powerful  in  the  world 
than  the  public  opinion  of  your  fellows. 
It  governs  your  dress,  it  governs  what 
you  eat,  it  governs  what  you  play  at; 
it  governs  almost  everything  you  do 
from  our  business  to  your  pleasure, 
from  morning  until  evening. 

“It  is  public  opinion  which  governs, 
next  to  your  self-respect  and  your  own 
judgment  of  what  is  right;  it  is  public 
opinion  that  governs  you  throughout 
the  whole  of  your  life.  And  what  is 
true  with  individuals  is  true,  or  ought 
to  be  true,  with  nations,  provided  you 
take  the  proper  steps  to  concentrate, 
develop  and  publish  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world,  so  that  a  nation 
bent  on  a  desperate  effort  to  assassi¬ 
nate  its  neighbor  will  be  restrained  by 
the  obloquy  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
And  the  first  condition  that  is  necessary 
for  that  is  to’  get  rid  of  these  vast 
threatening  large  armaments  which 
prevent  the  full  course  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world. 

What  Conditions  are  Necessary? 

“Well,  now,  what  are  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  fulfill  if  you  are 
to  induce  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
disarm?  You  have  no  great  land  arma¬ 
ments  in  this  country.  Why?  Because 
you  are  not  threatened  by  any  neigh¬ 
bors  who  desire  to  attack  you — oh,  not 
seriously  threatened!  If  you  could  get 
the  same  state  of  mind  in  Europe  you 
would  get  the  same  result.  If  you 
could  say  to  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
‘Don’t  be  afraid.  There  is  no  real 
danger.  You  may  sleep  quietly  in  your 
beds.  You  may  put  off  once  for  all  this 
vast  burden  of  armaments.  You  may 
cease  to  create  dangers  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  effort  to  create  safety  for 
yourself.’ 

“And  you  must  do  that  by  saying  to 
nations,  when  we  ask  them  to  disarm: 
We  will  give  you  security  which  will 
enable  you  to  dispense  with  armaments. 
I  believe  that  can  be  done.  I  believe 
that,  take  a  continent,  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  like  Europe,  if  all  the  nations 
there  were  to  agree  that  if  each  of 
them  reduced  their  armaments  to  an 
agreed  amount,  all  of  them  would  come 
to  the  assistance  of  any  one  of  them 
who  was  attacked-— just  think  what  a 
splendid  advance  that  would  be!  It 
would  rule  out  aggTessive  attack  for¬ 
ever.  Aggressive  attack  would  be  so 
dangerous  that  no  nation  would  ever 
undertake  it. 

Get  Rid  of  Aggression 

“If  you  get  rid  of  aggression,  you  get 
I’id  of  war,  because  war  must  begin  by 
aggression  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  in  Europe  would  be 
of  enormous  advantage,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  as  part  of  that  arrangement 
an  agreement  among  the  nations,  at 
any  rate  among  the  nations  who  felt 
themselves  in  danger  of  attack,  that 
there  should  be  a  zone  between  nation 
and  nation,  demilitarized  and  made  in¬ 
capable  of  being  used  without  delay 
and  preparation  for  the  advance  of  an 
invading  army,  so  that  the  guaranty 
offered  to  them  by  other  nations  in 
Europ would  become  effective  before 
it  was.  too  late.  That  is  the  kind  of 
scheme  by  which  I  think  security  might 
be  given. 

{Continued  on  page  367) 
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MOSSS  CHICItS 


■~\Pt.ST  IN  THE  WORUP 

PURE  BRED 


Per  35 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Leghorns 

White  and  Black 

1  $4.25 

$8.50 

$16,00 

Leghorns 

Brown  and  Buff 
Barred  Rocks 

1  $4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$19.00 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Rooks 

Buff  Rocks 

Anconas 

1  $5.50 

$10.50 

$20.00 

Black  Minorcas 

Buff  and  White 
Orpingtons 

1  $6.00 

$11.50 

$22.00 

Light  Brahmas 
Famous  Moss’s 

$10.00 

|-$14.00 

$19.00 

$35.00 

Jersey  Black 

Giants 

$27.00 

$50.00 

Pens  E,  F,  G  and  H 

May  chicks  Ic,  June,  July  and 

August  2c  lower. 

Prompt  Delivery 

Whether  your  order  is  large  or  small  It  will  have 
the  same  careful  attention. 

Order  Now  Avoid  Disappointment 
ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

of  sterling  robust  vitality  —  each  a  living 
illustration  of  our  quality  idea.  You  get 
chicks  of  heavy-laying  parentage  when 
you  order  them. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 

Safe  arrival  of  iiill  count  guaranloed  anywhere 
within  1200  miles.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

Box  29 

Frenchtown,  N#  3* 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  you 

Pure  bred 

Stock 

100 

50 

26 

White  aucl  Browif  Leghorua  -  -  - 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$;!.co 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  -  -  -  - 

12.00 

6.60 

3.50 

Anconas  - 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Rhode  Island  Keds  ------- 

14.60 

7.76 

4.00 

Barred  Kocka  -  --  --  --  -- 

14.60 

7.75 

4.00 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  -  -  - 

14.50 

7.75 

4.01) 

Buff  and  White  Rocks  ------ 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.60 

Buff  Orpingtons  -  --  --  --  - 

16.00 

8.60 

4.60 

Black  f..angBhan8-  ------- 

17.00 

9.00 

4.76 

Light  Brahmas  -  --  --  --  - 

20.00 

10.60 

6,60 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

Prompt 

shipments  made.  Mail 

orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  2165  East  8€tli  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


1  QO*J  /''UC.r.La  Vfh..  Br..  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
127^0  V^niCKS  100,  $13:  600,  $60;  Barred  Books, 
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The  Valley  of  the  Giants-sr 


Peter  B.  Kyne 


COLONEL  PENNINGTON  drove  up  to  the  business  center  of  the  town.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  but  one  saloon — the  Sawdust  Pile — was  still  open. 

The  Colonel  approached  the  table  where  thb  Black  Minorca  sat,  and  touched 
the  cholo  on  the  shoulder.  The  Black  Minorca  turned,  and  Pennington  nodded 
to  him  to  follow;  whereupon  the  latter  cashed  in  his  chips  and  joined  his  employer 
on  the  sidewalk.  Here  a  whispered  conversation  ensued,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
Black  Minorca  nodded  vigorously. 

“Sure!”  he  assured  the  Colonel.  “I’ll  fix  ’em  good  and  plenty.” 

Together  Pennington  and  the  Black  Minorca  entered  the  automobile  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  swiftly  to  the  Laguna  Grande  Lumber  Company’s  mill-office.  From  a 
locker  the  Colonel  produced  a  repeating  rifle  and  three  boxes  of  cartridges,  which 
he  handed  to  the  cholo. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  from  the  top  of  a  lumber-pile  in  Cardigan’s  drying-yard, 
Bryce  Cardigan  saw  the  flash  of  a  rifle  and  felt  a  sudden  sting  on  his  left  forearm. 
He  leaped  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  engine,  and  another  bullet  struck  at  his  feet 
and  ricocheted  off  into  the  night.  It  was  followed  by  a  fusillade,  the  bullets 
kicking  up  the  freshly  disturbed  earth  among  the  workers  and  sending  them 
scurrying  to  various  points  of  safety. 

“I  don’t  think  he’s  hurt  anybody,”  Buck  Ogilvy  whispered  as  he  crouched  with 
Bryce  beside  the  engine,  “but  that’s  due  to  his  markmanship  rather  than  his 
intentions.” 


“He  tried  hard  enough  to  plug  me,” 
Bryce  declared,  and  showed  the  hole 
through  his  sleeve.  “They  call  him  the 
Black  Minorca,  and  he’s  a  mongrel 
greaser  who’d  kill  his  own  mother  for 
a  fifty-dollar  bill.” 

“I’d  like  to  plug  him,”  Buck  mur¬ 
mured  regretfully. 

“What  would  be  the  use?  This 
will  be  his  last  night  in  Humboldt 
County - ” 

A  rifle  shot  rang  out  from  the  side 
of  B  Street ;  from  the  lumber-pile 
across  the  street,  Bryce  and  Ogilvy 
heard  a  suppressed  grunt  of  pain,  and 
a  crash.  Instantly  out  of  the  shadows 
George  Sea  Otter  came  padding  on  vel¬ 
vet  feet,  rifle  in  hand — and  then  Bryce 
understood. 

“All  right,  boss,”  said  George  simply 
as  he  joined  Bi’yce  and  Qgilvy.  “Now 
we  get  busy  again.’” 

“Safe-o,  men,”  Ogilvy  called.  “Back 
to  the  job.”  And  while  Bryce,  followed 
by  the  careless  George  Sea  Otter,  went 
into  the  lumber-yard  to  succor  the 
enemy,  Ogilvy  set  an  example  to  the 
men  by  stepping  into  the  open  and 
starting  briskly  to  work  with  a  shovel. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  lumber 
the  Black  Minorca  was  discovered  with 
a  severe  flesh-wound  in  his  right  hip; 
also  he  was  suffering  from  numerous 
bruises  and  contusions.  George  Sea 
Otter  possessed  himself  of  the  fallen 
cholo’ s  rifle,  while  Bryce  picked  the 
wretch  up  and  carried  him  to  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 

“Take  the  swine  over  to  the  Laguna 
Grande  Lumber  Company’s  hospital,” 
he  ordered  George  Sea  Otter.  “I’ll  keep 
both  rifles  and  the  ammunition  here  for 
Jules  Rondeau  and  his  woods-gang. 
They’ll  probably  be  dropping  in  on  us 
about  two  a.  m.” 

CHAPTER  XXVIl 

.4VING  dispatched  the  Black 
Minorca,  Colonel  Pennington  fairly 
burned  the  streets  to  his  home. 

The  violent  slam  with  which  he  closed 
the  front  door  brought  Shirley,  in  dress¬ 
ing-gown  and  slippers,  to  the  staircase. 

“Uncle  Seth !”  she  called. 

“Here!”  he  replied  from  the  hall  be¬ 
low. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“There’s  the  devil  to  pay,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “That  fellow  Cardigan  and 
Ogilvy  have  a  gang  of  fifty  men  at  the 
intersection  of  Water  and  B  streets, 
cutting  in  a  jump-crossing  of  our 
line.” 

He  dashed  into  the  living  room,  and 
she  heard  him  calling  frantically  into 
the  telephone. 

“That  you,  Poundstone?”  she  heard 
him  saying.  “Pennington  speaking. 
Young  Cardigan  is  behind  that  N.  C.  O. 
outfit,  and  it’s  a  log^ng-road  and  not 
intended  to  build  through  to  Grant’s 
Pass  at  all.  Cardigan  and  Ogilvy  with 
a  gang  of  fifty  men  are  cutting  in  a 
jump-crossing  of  my  line! 

“Telephone  the  chief  of  police  and 
order  him  to  take  his  entire  force  down 
there,  if  necessary,  and  stop  that  work. 
To  blazes  with  that  temporary  fran¬ 
chise!  ^  Tell  the  chief  of  police  not  to 
recognize  it.  He  can  be  suspicious  of 
it,  can’t  he,  and  refuse  to  let  the  work 
go  on  until  he  finds  you?  And  you  can 
be  hard  to  find,  can  you  not?  Delay, 
delay,  man!  ...  Yes,  yes,  I  under¬ 
stand.  You  get  down  about  daylight 
and  roast  the  chief  of  police  for  in¬ 
terfering,  but  in  the  meantime!  .  .  . 


Thank  you,  Poundstone,  thank  you. 
Good-bye.” 

He  stood  at  the  telephone  and  when 
he  spoke  again,  Shirley  knew  he  was 
calling  his  mill-office.  “Sexton?  Pen¬ 
nington  speaking.  I’ve  sent  over  the 
Black  Minorca  with  a  rifle  and  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition.  .  .  .  What? 
You  can  hear  him  shooting  already? 
Bully  boy!  He’ll  clean  that  gang  out 
and  keep  them  from  working!  You’ve 
telephoned  Rondeau,  have  you?  .  .  . 

Good!  As  soon  as  the  switch-engine 
starts  for  the  woods,  meet  me  down  at 
Water  and  B  streets.” 

Shirley  was  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  as  he  faced  about.  “Uncle  Seth,” 
she  said  quietly,  “use  any  honorable 
method  of  defeating  Bryce  Cardigan, 
but  call  off  the  Black  Minorca.” 

“Silly  girl!”  he  soothed  her.  “Don’t 
you  know  I  would  not  stoop  to  bush¬ 
whacking?  It’s  wild  shooting,  just  to 
frighten  Cardigan  and.  his  men  off  the 
job.” 

“You  can’t  frighten  him,”  she  cried 
passionately.  “You  know  you  can’t. 
He’ll  kill  the  Black  Minorca,  or  the 
Black  Minorca  will  kill  him.  Go  in¬ 
stantly  and  stop  it.”' 

“All  right,  all  right!”  he  said  rather 
humbly,  and  sprang  down  the  front 
steps  into  the  waiting  car.  “I’ll  play 
the  game  fairly,  Shirley,  never  fear.” 

SHE  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched 
the  red  tail-light,  like  a  malevolent 
eye,  disappear  down  the  street.  And  as 
she  stood  there,  down  the  boulevard  a 
huge  gray  car  came  slipping  noise¬ 
lessly.  It  was  Bryce  Cardigan’s  Napier. 
“George!”  she  called.  “Come  here.” 
The  car  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the 
slim  white  figure  running  down  the 
garden  walk. 

“Is  Mr.  Cardigan  hurt?”  she  de¬ 
manded  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

George  Sea  Otter  grunted  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “Nobody  hurt  ’cept  the  Black 
Minorca.  He  tried  to  shoot  my  boss,  so 
I  shoot  him  myself  once  through  the 
leg.  Now  my  boss  says :  ‘Take  him  to 
the  Laguna  Grande  hospital,  George.’ 
Me,  I  would  drop  this  greaser  in  the 
bay.” 

She  laughed  hysterically.  “On  your 
way  back  stop  and  pick  me  up,  George,” 
she  ordered. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Pennington  had 
reached  the  crossing,  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  Sam  Perkins,  the 
chief  of  police,  accompanied  by  two 
automobiles  crammed  with  patrolmen. 
Perkins  strutted  up  to  Bryce. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  row, 
Mr.  Cardigan?”  he  demanded. 

“Something  has  slipped,  Sam,”  Bryce 
retorted  pleasantly.  “You’ve  been  call¬ 
ing  me  Bryce  for  the  past  twenty 
years!  The  meaning  of  this  row?” 
Bryce  continued.  “Well,  I’m  engaged 
in  making  a  jump-crossing  of  Colonel 
Pennington’s  tracks,  under  a  temporary 
franchise  granted  me  by  the  city  of 
Sequoia.”  And  he  thrust  the  document 
under  the  police  chief’s  nose. 

“This  is  the  first  I’ve  heard  about 
any  franchise,”  Sam  Perkins  replied 
suspiciously.  “Seems  to  me  you  been 
mighty  secret  about  this  job.  How  do 
I  know  this  ain’t  a  forgery?” 

“Call  up  the  mayor  and  ask  him,” 
Bryce  suggested. 

“I’ll  do  that,”  quoth  Mr.  Perkins 
ponderously.  “And  in  the  meantime, 
don’t  do  any  more  digging  or  rail-cUt- 
ting.”  He  hurried  away  to  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 


“Also  in  the  meantime,  young  man,” 
Colonel  Pennington  announced,  “you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  take  possession  of 
my  locomotive  and  flat-cars.  I  observe 
you  have  finished  unloading  those  rails.” 

“Help  yourself.  Colonel,”  Bryce  re¬ 
plied. 

With  the  greatest  good  nature  in 
life,  Pennington  climbed  into  the  cab, 
reached  for  the  bell-cord,  and  rang 
the  bell  vigorously.  Then  he  permitted 
himself  a  triumphant  toot  of  the 
whistle,  after  which  he  threw  off  the 
air  and  gently  opened  the  throttle. 

WITH  a  creak  and  a  bump  the  train 
started,  and  the  Colonel  ran  it 
slowly  up  until  the  locomotive  stood  on 
the  tracks  exactly  where  Buck  Ogilvy 
had  been  cutting  in  his  crossing ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Colonel  locked  the  brakes, 
opened  his  exhaust,  and  blew  the  boiler 
down. 

“That  engine  being  my  property,” 
he  announced,  “I’ll  take  the  short  end 
of  any  bet  you  care  to  make,  young 
man,  that  it  will  sit  on  those  tracks 
until  your  temporary  franchise  ex¬ 
pires.  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  see  any¬ 
body  not  in  my  employ  attempt  to  get 
up  steam  in  that  boiler  until  I  give  the 
word.  Cut  in  your  jump-crossing  now, 
if  you  can,  you  whelp !” 

“I  rather  imagine  this  nice  gentle¬ 
man  has  it  on  us,  old  dear,”  chirped 
Buck  Ogilvy  plaintively.  “Well!  Let 
us  gather  up  our  tools  and  go  home,  for 
something  tells  me  that  if  I  hang  around 
here  I’ll  bust  this  sleek  scoundrel’s  gray 
head!  Hello!  Whom  have  we  here?” 

Bryce  turned  and  found  himself  fac¬ 
ing  Shirley  Sumner.  Her  lip  was  quiv¬ 
ering,  and  the  tears  shone  in  her  eyes 
like  stars.  He  stared  at  her  in  silence. 

“My  friend,”* she  murmured  tremu¬ 
lously,  “didn’t  I  tell  you  I  would  not 
permit  you  to  build  the  N.  C.  0.?” 

He  bowed  his  head  in  rage  and 
shame.  Buck  Ogilvy  took  him  by  the 
arm.  “  ‘  ’Tis  midnight’s  holy  hour,’  ”  he 
quoted,  “  ‘and  silence  now  is  brooding 
o’er  a  still  and  pulseless  world.’  Bryce, 
old  chap,  this  is  one  of  those  occasions 
where  silence  is  golden.  Speak  not.  I’ll 
do  it  for  you.  Miss  Sumner,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  bowing  graciously,  “and  Colonel 
Pennington,”  favoring  that  triumphant 
rascal  with  an  equally  gracious  bow, 
“we  leave  you  in  possession  of  the  field 
— temporarily.  However,  if  anybody 
should  drive  up  in  a  hack  and  lean  out 
and  ask  you,  just  tell  him  Buck  Ogilvy 
has  another  trump  tucked  away  in  his 
kimona.” 

Bryce  turned  to  go,  but  with  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  Shirley  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm — his  left  arm.  “Bryce!”  she 
murmured. 

He  lifted  her  hand  gently  from  his 
forearm,  led  her  to  the  front  of  the 
locomotive,  and  held  her  hand  up  to  the 
headlight.  Her  fingers  were  crimson 
with  blood. 

“Your  uncle’s  killer  did  that,  Shirley,” 
he  said  ironically.  “It’s  only  a  slight 
flesh-wound,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  your 
allies.  Good-night.” 

And  he  left  her  standing,  pale  of 
face  and  trembling,  in  the  white  glare 
of  the  headlight. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

HIRLEY  made  no  effort  to  detain 
Bryce  Cardigan.  Ogilvy  remained 
long  enough  to  order  the  foreman  to 
gather  up  the  tools,  and  dismiss  his 
gang;  then  he,  too,  entered  the  automo¬ 
bile,  and  at  a  word  from  Bryce,  the  car 
slid  noiselessly  away  into  the  darkness. 
The  c^ew  departed  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  when  Shirley  found  herself  alone 
with  her  uncle,  she  gave  way  to  the 


tears  she  could  no  longer  repress.  Pen¬ 
nington  stood  by,  watching  her  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Well,  my  dear?”  he  queried  nerv¬ 
ously. 

“I — I  think  I  had  better  go  home,”  she 
said  without  spirit. 

“I  think  so,  too,”  he  answered.  “Get 
into  the  flivver,  my  dear.  And  perhaps 
the  least  said  the  better,  Shirley.  There 
are  many  things  that  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand. 

“I  can  understand  an  attempt  at  as¬ 
sassination,  Uncle  Seth.” 

“That  blackguard  Minorca!  I  told 
him  to  bluff  and  threaten.  While  I  gave 
him  orders  to  shoot,  I  told  him  distinctly 
not  to  hit  anybody.  Good  Lord,  Shirley, 
surely  you  do  not  think  I  would  wink 
at  a  murder!” 

“I  do,”  she  answered  passionately. 
“With  Bryce  Cardigan  out  of  the  way, 
you  would  have  a  clear  field  before  you.” 

“At  another  time  and  in  a  calmer 
mood  we  will  discuss  that  villain,”  he 
said  authoritatively.  “If  we  argue  the 
matter  now,  we  may  quarrel,  and  that 
is  something  neither  of  us  can  afford. 
Get  into  the  car,  and  we  will  go  home.” 

“Your  sophistry  does  not  alter  my 
opinion,”  she  replied  firmly.  “How¬ 
ever,  as  you  say,  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  it.” 

They  drove  home  in  silence.  Shirley 
went  at  once  to  her  room.  For  the 
Colonel,  however,  the  night’s  work  had 
scarcely  begun.  The  instant  he  heard 
the  door  to  his  niece’s  room  shut,  he 
went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the 
Laguna  Grande  roundhouse.  Sexton, 
his  manager,  answered. 

“Have  you  sent  the  switch-engine  to 
the  woods  for  Rondeau  and  his  men?” 
“Just  left.” 

“Good!  Now,  then,  Sexton,  listen  to 
me:  As  you  know,  this  has  developed 
so  suddenly  I  am  taken  by  surprise  and 
have  had  no  time  to  prepare  the  kind 
of  counter-attack  that  will  be  most  ef¬ 
fective.  However,  with  the  crossing 
blocked,  I  gain  time  in  which  to  or¬ 
ganize.  I  am  proceeding  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to-night  by  motor.  I  will  arrive 
late  to-morrow  night,  and  early  Satur¬ 
day  morning  I  will  appear  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  with  our  attor¬ 
neys  and  file  a  complaint  and  petition 
for  an  order  temporarily  restraining 
the  N.  C.  O.  from  cutting  our  tracks. 

“I  will  have  to  make  an  affidavit  to 
support  the  complaint,  so  I  had  better 
be  Johnny-on-the-spot  to  do  it.  The 
judge  will  sign  a  restraining  order,  and 
after  I  have  obtained  it,  I  will  have  the 
United  States  marshal  telegraph  it  to 
Ogilvy  and  Cardigan!” 

“Bully!”  cried  Sexton  heartily. 
“In  the  meantime,”  Pennington  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  need  that  locomotive  for 
its  legitimate  purposes.  Take  all  that 
di^arded  machinery  we,  removed  from 
the  mill  last  fall,  dump  it  on  the  tracks 
at  the  crossing,  and  get  the  locomotive 
back  on  its  run.  Understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I’ll  be  back  Sunday  forenoon.” 

He  hung  up,  went  to  his  chauffeur’s 
quarters  and  routed  the  man  out  of 
bed.  Then  he  returned  to  his  room, 
dressed  and  packed  a  bag,  left  a  brief 
note  for  Shirley,  and  started  on  his  two- 
hundred-and-fifty-mile  trip. 

Quite  oblivious  of  her  uncle’s  de¬ 
parture,  Shirley  lay  awake,  turning 
over  and  over  in  her  mind  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  Cardigan-Pen- 
nington  imbroglio.  Of  one  thing  she 
was  quite  certain;  peace  must  be  de¬ 
clared  at  all  hazards.  She  had  been 
obsessed  of  a  desire,  rather  unusual 
in  her  sex,  to  see  a  fight  worth  while; 
{Continued  on  page  367) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

TDRYCE  CARDIGAN  and  Buck  Ogilvy  are  determined  that  that  jump- 
crossing  shall  go  in.  Colonel  Seth  is  equally  determined  that  it  shall 
not.  A  battle  royal  is  in  progress,  Bryce  and  Buck  having  outwitted  the 
Colonel  by  obtaining  a  franchise,  the  Colonel  being  the  stronger,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  finances  and  because  he  is  utterly  unscrupulous. 

Shirley  fights  fairly,  and  is  just  beginning  to  suspect  her  uncle’s 
methods  in  protecting  their  joint  interest.  She  has  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  her  friendship  with  Bryce  and  also  with  Moria  MacTavish,  his 
office  aide,  with  whom  redheaded  Buck  has  fallen  deliriously  in  love. 
Through  Bryce,  Shirley  obtains  a  dictograph  to  overhear  the  secret  con¬ 
versation  of  her  uncle  and  Mayor  Poundstone. 
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White  Diarrhea 

V  ~ 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis- 
coiu'aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
jiackages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac- 
illius  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  Vyhite  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

_ _  • 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
—postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink- 
mg  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk, 
if  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
Will  be  instantly  refunded. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO..  Dept  437 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
wonomical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
^larrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
^  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P,  O.  money  order, 

eneck  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

7'own ..... 


Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
limes  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 


World’s  Greatest  Scourge 

{Continued  from  page  365) 

“But  it  is  evident  that  for  that 
scheme  to  be  effective  you  must  create 
or  utilize  some  international  authority. 
Disarmament  to  be  effective  must  be 
general.  You  will  never  get  one  nation 
to  disarm  as  long  other  nations  arm. 
If  you  are  to  carry  out  a  general 
scheme  of  disarmament,  you  must  have 
an  international  organization  to  super¬ 
vise  it.  If  you  are  to  have  a  scheme  of 
zones,  of  demilitarized  zones,  you  must 
have  an  international  authority  to  over¬ 
look  it. 

But  you  have  got  to  do  something- 
much  moi’e  than  that,  you  have  got  to 
carry  out  and  apply  not  to  Europe  only, 
but  to  all  nations,  you  have  got  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  moral  disarma¬ 
ment  as  well  as  material  disarmament. 
You  have  got  to  bring  the  nations  to¬ 
gether,  to  teach  them  that  their  com¬ 
mon  interests  are  far  greater  than  their 
common  antagonisms,  to  teach  them 
that  just  as  it  is  true  of  individuals 
that  we  are  all  parts  one  of  another, 
and  that  if  individuals  in  a  great  com¬ 
munity  suffer,  then  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  suffers;  so  we  must  teach  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  that  they  are  all 
parts  of  one  common  whole;  and  that 
it  is  untrue,  a  devilish  untruth,  that 
there  is  any  advantage  to  any  one  na¬ 
tion  in  the  misfortunes  or  the  poverty, 
of  others. 

International  Cooperation 

“International  cooperation  is  not  only 
a  proper  object,  it  is  inevitable.  If 
there  are  more  than  a  million  men  now 
out  of  work  in  England,  it  is  because, 
very  largely  if  not  entirely,  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  which  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  are  unable  to 
sell  their  wheat  at  a  remunerative 
price,  it  is  because  their  customers  in 
Europe  are  unable  to  buy  it.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  of  the  world 
is  a  great  fact;  it  is  not  a  thing  about 
which  we  need  argue,  it  is  a  fact  which 
we  cannot  get  out  of,  and  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  of  the  world 
fact,  much  more  is  the  scientific,  the 
intellectual,  the  moral  interdependence 
of  the  world  a  fact  also. 

“We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
great  common  interests  in  the  world, 
and  we  must  do  our  best  to  provide  for 
them.  There  are  great  moral  evils 
which  affect  the  whole  world. 

“Therefore  we  must  have,  surely  we 
must  have_  at  any  rate  for  those  pur-^ 
poses,  periodic  meetings,  conferences, 
discussions,  some  kind  of  machinery  to 
make  those  discussions  and  conferences 
effective;  and  let  us  add,  surely  we 
may  add  this,  some  kind  of  machinery 
for  diminishing  the  danger  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes,  and  preventing  dis¬ 
putes  from  degenerating  into  war.  Is 
that  so  very  unreasonaWe?  Does  that 
really  offend  any  of  our  prejudices,  or 
any  of  our  preconceived  opinions?  And 
that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  all 
know,  is  fundamentally  all  that  the 
League  of  Nations  proposes  to  do.” 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  page  366) 

she  realized  now,  however,  that  she  had 
permitted  matters  to  go  too  far.  A 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  her  uncle, 
induced  by  the  memory  of  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  blood  on  her  white  finger-tips, 
convinced  the  girl  that,  at  all  hazards 
to  her  financial  future,  henceforth  she 
and  her  uncle  must  tread  separate 
paths.  She  had  found  him  out  at  last. 

It  was  rather  a  relief,  therefore, 
when  the  imperturbable  James  handed 
her  at  breakfast  the  following  note: 
Shirley,  Dear: 

After  leaving  you  last  night,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  in  your  present  frame  of 
mind  my  absence  for  a  few  days  might 
tend  to  a  calmer  and  clearer  percep¬ 
tion,  on  your  part,  of  the  necessary 
tactics  which  I  saw  fit  to  pursue  last 
night.  And  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
have  attained  your  old  attitude  to¬ 
ward  me  before  my  return,  I  am  leav¬ 
ing  for  San  Francisco.  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  the  task  of  confronting  you 
until,  in  a  more  judicial  frame  of 
mind,  you  can  truly  absolve  me  of  the 
charge  of  wishing  to  do  away  with 
young  Cardigan. 

Your  affectionate 

Uncle  Seth. 

{Continued  next  week) 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Capacity! 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  Capacity  and  the  ability  to 
profitably  utilize  feed  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

CAPACITY  ENABLES  HOLSTEINS  - 


to  subsist  very  largely  on  home-ferown  feeds; 
to  convert  most  economically  lat^c  amounts  of 
cheap  ronghage  into  milk  and  butter-fat;  to 
respond  readily  to  additional  grain  feed  with 
increased  production.  In  short,  to  utilize  most 
profitably  all  feed  fit  for  a  cow. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  the  Holstein  Cow. 
EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Americr 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IHOLSTEINSI 

Glista  E 

lul 

1  Calf 

Cipr  Korndy  Re  Pontiac  Glista  No.  268342, 
DIUIj  a  grandson  of  the  great  Cornell  Cow 


Glista  Ernestein  with  seven  records  of  over 
30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Best  record 
677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs.  butter  seven  days. 

DAM  Small  Hopes  Cornucopia  Beauty 
l/nlil  A.  R.  O.  Record:  3  years  old,  74.5 
lbs.  milk  1  day,  492.8  lbs.  milk,  18.07  lbs. 
butter  7  days.  Her  sire  is  a  descendant  of  the 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Aggie  Cornucopia 
Johanna  Ladd. 


This  calf  is  white,  very  large 
and  straight.  Price  $75.00. 


BRADLEY  FULLER  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


YOUNG  BULLS 


From  2  to  16  months  old,  sired  by 
Gov.  2nd  of  the  Rouettes  45451, 
son  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  1297, 
and  Beauty  of  the  Rouettes,  2836; 
milk  14,298  lbs.,  fat  739  lbs.  Out 
of  A.  R.  Dams.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

THOS.  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 


FAIRYDALE  FARM 


May  Rose  Guernseys 


Bred  for  type  and  production 
Breeding  Stock  for  Sale 


PAWLING,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  Herd 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 


125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 


Telephone  1476 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BELS  FOR  SALE 


Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 


AA  Buys  fifteen  months  bull,  two  bred  heifer^:. 
yOUU  Orchard  Grove  Milking  Sliorthorn.s. 

L.  HOTCHKISS.  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pb. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS 


Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producei;-. 
^Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  :  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best-  atteiiiion. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGEAW  New  York 


OWL-INTEREST  JERSEYS 

Good  size,  excellent  type  and  highest  production.  .1  fen 
young  cows  and  bull  calvof  for  sale. 

UPWEY  FARMS,  SOUTH  WOODSTOCK.  VT. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


Itii^n  Dee.  7th.  19;il.  Sired  by  a 
.'Mi-pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  Dam  is  24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  Individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chuy,  N.  Y. 


100 


PIGS 

FOR  SALE 


100 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed ;  all  large 
growthy  pigs  bred  from  the  best  of  stock  that 
money  can  buy.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6 
each  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ;  on  approval 
C.  O.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Matt. 


CHF^TFR  WHITFS  l.  C.  Big  Type  Grand 

\.«111501CiI\  VV  IlllLiiJ  Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 
$10  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville.  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breedinsr.  Larsrest  herd  In  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS 


- - - -  - - for  prices.  Spring  pigs 

shipped C.O.D., guaranteed.  Ilrookside  Farm.JIiddletnwn, Virginia, 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  white  pigs. 


.ROOEKS,  WATV'i'-,  N.  Y, 


muse 

over 


NINERALso,. 
/^puitCONPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT^ 
Win  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  snffident 

for  ordinary  ease# 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 
Writefordescriptive  booklet  ^ 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 
SEND  TODAY, 

AGENTS 
WANTED® 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


FEEDING 


IMPROVES  POULTRY,  HOGS  AilD  STOCK 

Because  it  provides  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals 
for  better  health.  STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL  is  a 
proved  success— made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely 
ground — clean  and  wholesome. 

WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE 
FEEDING  INFORMATION 
a  copy  free  to  you,  upon  request.  Don’t  delay  send¬ 
ing  for  your  copy  today. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


TOBACCO-NATURAL  LEAF 


\ 


Four  years  old,  unexcelled  quality  and 
flavor,  5  lbs.  chewing,  .$1.50;  smoking, 
$1.25;  second  grade  smoking,  6  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco 
antb  postage  when  received. 

FARMERS’  EXCHANGE,  Hawesville,  Kentucky 

/ 
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Wall  Paper 

at  Factory  Prices 


FINEST  QUALITY 
LARGE  DOUBLE  ROLLS 
VERY  LATEST  PATTERNS 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 

A  large  catalogue  of  the  latest  pat¬ 
terns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 
Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  The  quality  of  Goods  and 
our  Prices  will  convince  you  that 
we  can  and  will  save'you  money. 

APost  Card  brings  our  Free  SampleBook 

SMORTON  WALLPAPER  CO. 

Dent.  A,  UTICA,  N-  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for.  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  infonriation  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Ca^s. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — E3tab.l842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roil  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash- 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  ail  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickei-platedbeavy 
fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBEBGOO.jInc. 
364  W.  34  St.  Bel.  7ih  aid  blh  Aves.  N.Y.  C. 


Big  Sale 
Now 
50 


niTAWA 

M9  Smashed  oD  this  better.  m  B  Bq 
cuttins  machine.  Sawa  loflra,  B  a 

t)8i  falls  treea.  10>Tear  Goarao-  * 


^leaa  Smashed 

ter  cuttins  mac_  _  . 

limbi;  falls  trees.  lO^rear  Goereo 
tee  Cash  or  Easr  Terms. 

PrAA  Boek  and  Special  Offer. 
n  W  Write  quick  before  sale  endsl 

OTTAWA  MFCL  COU^PANY 

SOIQ  WMd  Straat  Room  801-0  Msilg*  Bldfl. 

Or  risWA.  KAW8_ PITT8BUBRH.  PA. 


.O.B. 
Ottawa 
Kana. 

From  Pittsburgh. 
Pa  *97.26 


GLADIOLUS  GORGEOUS 

Plant  early  and  often.  Our  prize  mix¬ 
ture  of  rare  kinds.  All  bloom  this  year. 
Large  bulbs,  100  for  $3.00;  30  for  $1.00; 
florist  size,  100  for  $1.76,  or  50  for 
$1.00.  Mammoth  bulbs,  25  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBINS  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


_  Earn  money  for  the  small  pay* 

ments.  Parents  often  advance  first  payment 
to  helpbuy  aRANGER.44  sWIee,  colors  and 
sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  pric^.  Delivered 
FREE*  express  prepaid, for  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
Terms  to  suit— cash  or  easy  payments. 

tamps,  wheels,  and  equipmeot 

li;8>*Na‘.fi“^NSV".U»ayforbte. 

Free  Ranger  Catalog  and  znarveloos  prices. 


Stomach  Disorders 

Dr,  West  Tells  How  to  Avoid  Them 


'rK« 
JO  u* 
today 


Shave  With 

Guticura  Soap 
The  New  Way 

Without '  Mu^ 


OP  all  the  ailments  to  which  human 
flesh  is  heir,  the  most  common  is 
/undoubtedly  —  indigestion.  We  speak 
of  indigestion  as  a  disease,  but  it  is 
merely  a  symptom.  The  condition  may 
exist  alone ;  it  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  some  more  serious  stomach  disorder, 
and  it  always  accompanies  grave  or¬ 
ganic  trouble.  For  instance,  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lungs,  indigestion  js 
sometimes  the  only  symptom,  and  in 
that  insidious  disease,  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  the  first  warnings  are  always 
those  of  indigestion. 

In  a  well  person,  symptoms  referable 
to  the  stomach  are  not  always  due  to 
overeating.  Just  as  the  voice  may  be 
affected  when  we  are  tired,  so  physical 
and  mental  strain  affect  the  digestion; 
if,  then,  we  eat  a  heavy  meal  when 
overfatigued,  the  stomach  cannot  han¬ 
dle  the  food,  and  an  attack  of  acute 
indigestion  may  follow.  This  disorder 
is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  death 
by  pressure  of  gas  upon  the  heart. 
When  gas  arises  and  causes  painful 
distention  of  the  stomach,  it  can  be 
quickly  removed  with  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  '  of  pure  sodium-bicarbonate  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  cup  of  very  hot  water.  The 
heat  allays  pain,  the  soda  brings  up  the 
gas,  and  relief  is  usually  quite  prompt. 
If  there  is  a  desire  to  vomit,  it  should 
be  encouraged,  as  unloading  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  the  speediest  way  to  end  the 
trouble.  Never  fail  to  loosen  the  cloth¬ 
ing  at  waist  and  neck. 

A  severe  chill  may  precede  an  at¬ 
tack  of  acute  indigestion.  Hot  water, 
sipped  slowly,  a  hot-water  bag  at  the 
feet  and  a  mustard  plaster  over  the 
stomach  will  bring  a  quick  response. 
The  plaster  must  be  hot.  After  the 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  en¬ 
tire  intestinal  tract  should  be  swept 
clean  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  excellent  remedy  can  be 
overcome  by  keeping  on  hand  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  Castor  oil,  8  ounces; 
oil  of  wintergreen,  10  minims  |  oil  of 
cinnamon,  214  minims;  saccharine,  214 
grains;  alcohol,  14  ounce.  Mix. 

For  several  days  after  an  acute  at¬ 
tack  of  this  kind,  the  diet  should  consist 
of  milk>  rice,  farina  and  similar  bland 
foods. 

Even  a  Patient  Stomach  Rebels 

Chronic  indigestion  may  exist  for 
years  without  giving  rise  to  anything 
more  serious  than  discomfort  after  eat¬ 
ing,  Some  persons  always  experience 
this  condition  after  a  heavy  meal,  on 
eating  hurriedly,  or  on  partaking  of 
certain  foods. 

The  stomach  is  the  most  primitive 
organ  in  the  body,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  most  tolerant;  it  adjusts  itself 
to  the  treatment  accorded  it,  but 
chronic  indigestion  unfits  the  system  to 
resist  troubles  in  other  regions.  There¬ 
fore  the  affection  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  we  chew  every  particle 
of  food  to  a  creamy  mass  before  swal¬ 
lowing,  stomach  disorders  would  quickly 
vanish.  “Bolting”  our  meals  is  at  the 
root  of  much  digestive  trouble.  It  is 
better  to  eat  less  and  to  eat- light  foods 
if  we  cannot  take  the  time  to  chew 
thoroughly  a  heavy  meal. 

How  we  eat  is  really  more  important 
that  wJmt  we  eat.  Many  of  those  who 
suffer  with  derangements  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  are  unable  to  chew  their  food 
thoroughly  because  of  defective  teeth. 
I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  digestion 
really  begins  in  the  mouth. 

Unless  you  have  good 
teeth,  you  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  chew  your  food.  The 
act  of  chewing  and  the 
taste  of  food  stimulates 
the  flow  of  saliva.  Now, 
the  function  of  saliva  is 
not  only  to  moi^en  food, 
but  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  it  converts' 
starches  into  the  more 


digestible  sugars.  If,  therefore,  a  meal 
is  hastly  swallowed  you  not  only  hamper 
the  stomach  with  a  mass  of  heavy  mate¬ 
rial,  but  you  further  cripple  it^  with 
starches  that  cannot  be  digested  in  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  acid  in  its  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction.  This  food  must  wait  until 
it  passes  out  of  the  stomach  into  the 
small  intestine,  where  it  again  finds 
an  alkaline  medium,  to  complete  the  act 
of  digestion.  You  will  also  understand 
now  why  we  are  advised  not  to  drink 
anything  while  eating.  Many  wash 
their  food  down  with  copious  drgiughts 
01  water.  The  effect  of  this  is  three¬ 
fold:  it  prevents  dry  food  from  stimu¬ 
lating  the  proper  flow  of  saliva ;  it 
softens  the  mass  of  food  and  interferes 
with  the  action  of  saliva,  thus  check¬ 
ing  the  first  act  of  digestion ;  it 
prevents  the  thorough  mastication  of 
food. 

Taking  liquids  with  meals  is  not  a 
bad  habit,  if  the  liquid  is  not  used  to 
moisten  and  wash  down  food.  To  sip 
water  between  each  mouthful  or  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  meal  acts  as 
a  solvent  upon  the  material  in  the 
stomach,  and  so  assists  in  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  nutriment. 

This  explains  why  proper  and  care¬ 
ful  habits  of  eating  are  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  correct  many  digest¬ 
ive  ills. 

How  to  Deal  with  Dyspepsia 

In  former  years  the  term  “dyspepsia” 
was  applied  to  various  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  General  debility  usually  fol¬ 
lows  years  of  chronic  indigestion 
and  the  word  dyspepsia  Covers  the 
condition. 

Dyspeptics  should  first  ask  them¬ 
selves  the  question:  Is  _my  m0u{th 
healthy?  which  of  course  includes  the 
teeth.  If  your  teeth  are  poor,  let  this 
be  your  first  care.  Stomachic  troubles 
are  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  an 
unhealthy  mouth  or  insufficient  teeth 
with  which  to  grind  your  food  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Organs  that  have  been  subjected 
to  years  of  constant  abuse  require 
rest.  In  chronic  stomach  disorders, 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  aid  the 
digestion  with  such  remedies  as  ful¬ 
fill  this  mission  without  taxing  the 
enfeebled  organ  itself.  The  following 
is  a  favorite  combination  employed  by 
a  well-known  stomach  specialist.  Ca- 
roid,  taka-diastase — of  each  6  grains; 
aromatic  powder,  sufficient.  This 
amount  constitutes  one  dose.  It  is  put 
up  in  powder  form  and  is  dissolved  in 
a  tea  cup  of  hot  water  to  be  sipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  meal.  This  mixture  aids  the 
digestion  of  all  kinds  of  food,  but  iu 
any  condition  of  gastric  trouble,  a 
carefully  selected  diet  will  hasten  the 
cure. 

Diet  is  All-Important 

The  diet  of  most  “dyspeptics”  con¬ 
tains  too  much  starch.  Authorities 
agree  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
omit  starches  and  sugars  entirely  for  a 
while.  Such  a  diet  is  a  hardship  to 
many  who  eat  white  flour,  potatoes  and 
the  like  almost  exclusively.  To  these  I 
suggest  toast,  zweibach,  crackers,  dry 
crusts,  sugar  limited  to  the  smallest 
amount;  easily  digested  fats,  that  is, 
cream,  butter,  oil;  all  green  vegetables 
steamed  in  their  liquor  (not  boiled  in 
water,  which  deprives  them  of  their 
mineral  content),  and  an  abundance  of 
eggs,  milk,  white  meat, 
with  red  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  No  fried,  smoked 
meats,  no  rich,  greasy, 
spiced  made  over  dishes. 
Fresh  fruits  in  season.  In 
general,  a  mixed  diet  is 
best  with  the  preference 
given  to  easily  digestible 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  fat 
(butter,  olive  oil  etc.) 
— Charlotte  C.  West. 


Girl  or  Boy?  We 
voted  for  boy,  but  Mrs. 
Clarence  R.  Weidle  of 
McKean,  Pa.,  says  this 
is  her  grand-daughter 
and  she  ought  to  know. 
Myra  Faith  Fuchs  is 
her  name;  she  is  two 
and  a  half;  can  sing 


her  Mother  Goose 
rhymes ;  eats  milk,  eggs, 
potatoes  and  vegetables ; 
and  delights  in  having 
her  picture  taken.  It’s 
no  effort  for  Myra 
Faith  to  “look  pleasant” 
— her  face  just  goes 
that  way. 


toeldvertisM 


This  week  we  are  going  to  de¬ 
vote  tkis  column  to  a  discussion 
on  advertising  and  tke  farm 
woman.  Some  say  women  are 
not  interested  in  advertising, 
wkile  others  say  it  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  farm  pa¬ 
pers  they  read. 

We  all  know  that  men  depend 
on  advertising  to  decide  what 
they  will  buy,  so  let  us  ask  you 
the  question:  “Does  advertis¬ 
ing  help  women,  and  are  they 
interested  in  it  7” 

The  other  day,  onr  Household 
Editor  showed  me  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  subscribers  in  which 
she  said  that  advertising  was 
spoiling  her  Household  Page. 
She  said  she  never  read  adver¬ 
tisements  and  wished  we  could 
run  our  paper  without  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Household  De¬ 
partment. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  that  woman  would  stop  for  a 
moment  and  glance  around  her 
own  home.  Undoubtedly,  she’d 
be  surprised  at  the  large  part 
advertising  has  played  in  her 
life,  even  if  she  does  not  read 
the  advertisements  herself. 

Maybe  you  agree  with  this 
woman  and  do  not  like  to  read 
advertisements,  in  which  case 
you  will  probably  he  interested 
in  the  familiar  story  of  which 
I  am  reminded. 

Mrs.  Day,  a  certain  lady  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  New  York  State  farm, 
always  said  that  advertisements 
bored  her,  yet,  she  began  her 
morning  by  turning  off  the 
ringing  of  her  BIG  BFN  and 
turned  on  a  new  gas  jet  sup¬ 
plied  by  their  recently  installed 
COLT  LIGHTING  SYSTEM.  She 
prepared  breakfast  hurriedly 
over  her  oil  stove  equipped  with 
the  HIGH  SPEED  LORAIN 
BURNER  and  had  both  WHITE 
HOUSE  COFFEE  and  POSTUM 
for  breakfast,  as  one  member 
of  the  family  used  POSTUM 
because  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

After  putting  her  family 
washing  in  her  new  MAYTAG 
machine,  and  doing  her  baking 
with  the  help  of  CRISCO  and 
RYZON,  which  necessitated  re¬ 
filling  the  stove  with  SOCONY, 
her  morning’s  work  was  well 
started.  Before  dinnei’,  her 
dishes  had  all  been  washed  with 
the  use  of  FELS-NAPHTA  on 
a  STANDARD  size  sink,  and 
the  floors  scrubbed  with  RED 
SEAL  LYE. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  a 
short  trip  in  her  new  CHEV¬ 
ROLET  SEDAN  equipped  with 
GOODRICH  CORDS,  her  neigh¬ 
bor  admired  her  new  car,  but 
said  they  had  just  decided  to 
buy  au  OVERLAND. 

Her  husband  returned  from  a 
trip  to  town  in  his  GENERAL 
MOTORS  TRUCK  in  which  he 
had  made  four  trips  that  day; 
he  said  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  CONCRETE  ROAD,  he  could 
never  have  done  it,  as  all 
other  roads  were  impassable 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  locking  up  the  henhouse 
at  night,  her  task  was  made 
easy  by  the  use  of  her  EVER- 
READY  FLASHLIGHT,  which 
saved  her  from  tripping  over 
some  hoards  which  her  small 
boy  had  left  in  the  path. 

Her  husband  remarked  in  the 
evening  that  their  greatest 
comfort  was  their  hew  MIL¬ 
WAUKEE  WATER  SYSTEM 
as  they  now  had  a  complete 
bathroom  equipment.  Finally, 
she  decided  to  go  to  bed  and 
have  a  splendid  sleep  on  her 
OSTERMOOR  MATTRESS. 

And  this  woman  said 
that  she  did  not  believe 
in  ADVERTISING. 
Can  you  beat  that? 

Advertising  c^anager 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21, 1923 
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How  to  Grow  Dahlias 

Quilt  Directions  Wanted -Our  Weekly  Patterns 


The  dahlia  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  our  fall  flowers  and  very  easy 
to  grow.  If  you  are  a  flower  lover  you 
can  grow  them  from  seeds  and  get  a 
large  number  of  tubers  with  flowers  of 
many  kinds  and  colors.  For  my  part  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  watching  the  buds  de¬ 
velop  on  seedling  dahlias,  for  I  know 
that  something  new  is  very  likely  to 
show  up  when  it  opens.  If  we  will  buy 
a  package  each  of  the  best  double  seed 
of  the  various  types,  we  will  havd  a 
better  assortment  than  if  we  try  to  get 
all  the  sorts  in  one  mixture.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  after  we  once  get  the  bulbs  we 
can  keep  them  over  and  build  up  a 
splendid  collection,  the  cost  of  seeds  is  a 
small  matter.  We  can  even  sell  tubers 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  if  we  wish,  for 
good  dahlia  tubers  are  in  demand  where 
they  are  known. 

Dahlia  seeds  are  large  and  the  plants 
grow  fast,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plant  them  very  early.  The  soil  must 
be  fairly  warm  when  the  plants  are  set 
out,  so  if  we  start  them  in  boxes  about 
now,  we  will  have  them  in  plenty  of 
time. 

Plant  them  thinly  and  if  too  thick 
transplant  some  to  other  boxes.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  handle  them:  plant 
rather  thick  in  one  box  and  when 
growing  well,  transplant  to  other  boxes 
two-inches  apart  each  way  to  give  room 
for  good  development.  This  will  give 


strong  plants  that  will  take  hold 
at  once.  Keep  in  as  good  light  as 
you  can. 

Set  the  plants  in  rows  in  the  garden 
and  cultivate  with  the  horse  if  you 
wish,  for  they  will  do  well  enough  that 
way.  They  are  strong  growers  and 
should  be  planted  regular  corn-row  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  I  plant  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  When  they  bloom  in 
the  fall,  select  the  finest  colors,  and 
label  with  a  description  while  in  bloom 
and  then  when  you  put  away,  keep  the 
label  with  them.  You  may  well  give 
names  to  each  chosen  sort.  Keep  the 
more  ordinary  sorts  as  a  mixture  or 
discard  such  as  you  do  not  think  worth 
growing. — Bertha  Alzada. 


QUILT  DIKECTIONS  WANTED 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  how  to 
make  a  quilt  called  the  Rag  Carpet? 
Miss  E.  M.  of  New  York  State  writes 
that  she  wants  to  get  the  directions. 

She  says:  “My  block  is  six  inches 
square  when  pieced,  and  is  made  of 
six  pieces  six  inches  long  and  one  inch 
wide.  It  should  be  set  together,  so  it 
would  look  like  weaving,  but  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  do  it  without  directions  or 
picture.” 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  who  can  help  Miss  E.  M. 


FIVE  STARS  ON  THE  STAGE  OF  FASHION 


The  matron  ■will  feel  suit¬ 
ably  attired  for  the  part 
she  has  to  play  if  she  ■wears 
this  becoming  dress  for  a  full 
figure,  with  panel  and  trim¬ 
ming  bands  which  slenderize 
the  appearance  of  the  stout 
woman.  No.  1726  cuts  in 
sizes  42,  44,  46,  48,  50  and 
52-inches  bust  measure,  with 
either  short  or  long  sleeves. 
Size  46  takes  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  with  1% 
yards  of  30-inch  contrasting. 
Price,  12c. 


First  is  the  faithful 
blouse,  so  popular  in 
the  winter  fashion  parade 
and  back  again  at  the  head 
of  the  spring  line  of  march. 
Every  spring  blouse  has  its 
perky  side  bow,  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  or  in  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  No.  1729  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  and  is  just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  a  cloth 
suit.  It  comes  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  40  and  44  bust, 
and  requires  over  2  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for 
size  36.  Add  21/4  yards  of 
binding.  Price  of  pattern, 
12c. 


The  young  woman-about- 
the-house  looks  well  and 
feels  presentable  in  this  at- 
tra^^tive  two-material  gown. 
If  the  woman  who  wears  it 
is  not  especially  good  at 
home  dressmaking,  she  need 
not  fear  to  try  this  simple  pat¬ 
tern — it  offers  no  stumbling 
block.  No.  1656  cuts  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-inches  and  size  36  takes 
2  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  1%  yards  contrasting. 
Price,  12c. 

AND  for  the  high  school  or 
college  girl,  this  pert  lit¬ 
tle  frock  is  just  the  thing  to 
wear.  The  new  handkerchief 
effect  is  shown  at  the  neck, 
the  touch  of  gay  peasant  em¬ 
broidery  on  the  pockets.  Yet 
No.  1676  is  simple  and 
youthful  and  not  hard  to 
make  at  all.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  and  20;  only  3% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size. 
Price  of  pattern,  12c. 
Transfer  630,  12c. 
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To  Order:  Enclose  correct  amount  (preferably  in  stamps).  Write 
name,  address  and  numbers  clearly,  and  send  to  Fashion  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

If  you  want  our  big  new  spring  catalogue,  enclose  10c  more. 


The  part  of  a  demure 
schoolgirl  in  the  fashion 
parade  is  played  by  this 
little  bloomer  dress  with  its 
overblouse  in  smock  style, 
trimmed  with  Peter-Pan 
collar  and  buttons.  In 
gingham  chambray  or  cot¬ 
ton  crepe  it  is  ideal  for 
school  wear.  The  bloomers 
are  separate,  so  if  the 
frock  is  made  of  more 
dressy  material,  it  can  be 
worn  with  fluffy  petticoats. 
No.  1678  comes  in  sizes 
2,  3,  6,  8  and  10  years, 
•and  like  all  our  patterns 
has  liberal  allowance  for 
scams  and  for  growth. 
Pi’ice.  12c. 


New  Tilings  fcr\&ur  Home 
in  ^ur  Bargain  Book 

JTVTri’TTX/fU  I 


SPRINGTIME !  Time  to  freshen 
up  your  home  with  those  bright 
new  things  you’ve  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  buy.  Use  Your  Bargain  Book 
as  your  shopping  guide ;  it  will  save 
you  time,  money  and  trouble.  Turn 
to  this  wonderful  catalog — today — 
study  its  remarkable  offers  in  charm¬ 
ing,  up-to-date  furnishings.  Har¬ 
monizing  period  furniture  and  light 
wicker  suites  for  summer;  rugs 
and  linoleums  in  handsome 
new  patterns ;  rich  drapes  and 
lace  curtains ;  bed  and  table 
linen;  novel  fixtures.  Every¬ 
thing  to  make  your  home 
more  homelike,  and  every¬ 
thing  at  prices  that  will  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money. 

If  you  are  not  a  customer, 
of  course  you’ll  want  a  catalog 
— it’s  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  today. 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc., 
164  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Name. 


Gentlemen ; 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Bargain  Book. 


Rural  Route  or  Street 
City  and  State . . 


TAe  Charles  \Wlliam  Stores  Inc. 


164  STORES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  CITY' 


ON 

u?w?d  trial 

Jhnetico/n. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CRE 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOUD  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


In  S  Ib.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  the  Wholesale  Roaster 
Saving  Retailer’s  Profit 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OK  YOUR 
•  CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 

Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  3S1,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please. 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free, 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey"  and  40  other  varieties.  Locretia  Dewberry,  $12 
per  1,000.  Horseradisfa  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  No.  1,  REID'S  GROVE,  WID. 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

varieties.  H.  H.  BEHNIN6,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield 

Auy  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  minerals  to  the  fowls’  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as  dust¬ 
ing,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water 
never  will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  tor 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  Impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs 
and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg 
tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  ■  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results  that 
to  introduce  them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they 
offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address— a  card 
will  do  —  to  the  Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept. 
889,  1100  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  two  $1  packages,  enough  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  be  mailed.  Pay  the  post¬ 
man  $1  and  postage  on  delivery,  and  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  results  in  10  days — if 
your  chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more 
eggs  and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites — 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are 
fully  protectedi  by  this  guarantee. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


WOOL  PEICES  FIEM 

There  is  a  broadening  tendency  to 
the  wool  market,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  in 
consequence  is  to  harden.  There  is  a 
more  pronounced  interest  in  fine  wools, 
which  have,  been  in  tremendous  demand 
and  in  relatively  small  supply.  It  is 
understood  that  of  the  imports  of  fine 
wools  from  abroad  this  season  the 
greater  part  of  such  wools  have  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

In  the  West,  short  combing  fine,  and 
fine  medium  clips  are  now  definitely  on 
a  clean  basis,  landed  Boston,  of  $1.40 
and  not  infrequently  slightly  more  is 
estimated  to  have  been  paid.  The  Idaho 
Falls  wools,  of  about  60,000  fleeces, 
were  bought  last  week  at  43  ^,4  c  for 
wool  shrinking  possibly  57  per  cent 
and  running  closely  to  % -blood  and  14- 
blood  grades. 

•  In  the  Boston  market  there  has  been 
a  wide  range  of  wools  sold  so  far  as 
qualities  are  concerned,  and  more  in¬ 
terest  is  being  shown  in  scoured  wools 
of  nearly  all  grades.  Prices  are  very 
firm,  and  the  tendency  is  to  harden 
unless  on  low  grades  scoureds  and  wool 
oils. 

Following  are  the  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market  April  13:  Domestic, 
cleaned,  unwashed  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  fine  delaine,  66  @  58c  per  lb. ; 
XX,  52  (5)  54c;  14-blood,  55  @  56c;  %- 
blood,  52  @  53c;  14 -blood,  50  @  51c. 

POTATO  MARKET  STRONG 

Most  of  the  buyers  in  New  York  City 
are  now  showing  a  decided  preference 
for  Idaho  potatoes.  The  market  firmed 
up  last  week  from  $1.90  cwt.  sacked, 
delivered,  to  $2.20,  and  some  of  the 
largest  shippers  were  not  quoting  until 
they  have  caught  up  on  the  orders  they 
had  booked. 

Some^cars  of  Maines  came  into  Har¬ 
lem  yards  frozen,  and  this  stock  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  prices  unsettled. 
Other  ya,rds  report  light  arrivals  and 
a  good  trade. 

Total  carlot  shipments  of  old-crop 
potatoes  in  the  country  this, season  up 
to  April  7  were  160,040,  compared  with 
157,433  last  season  to  same  date,  and 
a  total  of  186,426  cars  for  all  of  last 
season.  Carlpt  shipments  of  new-crop 
potatoes  this  season,  however,  were 
26,441,  compared  with  19,858  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  means  the 
total  shipments  of  both  late  and  early 
crop  this  season  up  to  April  7  were 
over  7,000  cars  in  excess  of  last  year’s 
shipments  in  the  same  period. 


STORAGE  APPLES  SHOW  SCALD 


The  bulk  of  the  offerings  of  barreled 
apples  at  New  York  last  week  came  out 
of  storage  with  a  bad  condition  of  scald. 
Fancy  Greenings  of  medium  size  free 
from  scald  brought  as  high  as  $7.60. 
Ordinary  stock  went  as  low  as  $4.50 
per  bbl.  There  were  very  few  fancy 
well-colored  Baldwins  available. 

Wholesale  prices,  barreled  stock,  A 
grade,  2 14 -inch,  at  New  York,  April 


12,  were: 

BaldwlTja. . 
Greenings. 
Ben  Davis  . 


Best  Fancy 

$5  @6.25 

6.25@7.60  6.75@7.25 
3  @3.75 


Ordinary 
$4  @4.25 

4.50@5 


STORING  HELPS  EGG  MARKET 

After  the  very  dull  period  in  the 
week  following  Easter,  the  egg  market 
picked  up  again  last  week.  Buying  for 
cold  storage  became  more  active,  and 
the  receipts  in  the  large  markets  fell 
off  considerably.  The  decline  in  ship¬ 
ments  to  large  markets  is  explained 
chiefiy  by  the  fact  that  in  the  middle 
Western  sections  attention  is  being  given 
largely  to  storage  packing  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  eggs  that  is  go¬ 
ing  into  storage  at  country  points  is 
greater  so  far  than  at  large  markets. 

The  stock  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  on 
April  12  this  ye^r  in  the  four  large 
markets  was  only  441,979  cases,  as 
compared  with  988,136  cases  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  a  still  larger  amount 
at  this  time  in  1921.  In  New  York 
City  the  cold  storage  stocks  on  hand 
April  12  were  243,064,  as  compared 
with  390,879  ht  the  same  time  last  year. 
Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  were 
104,278  cases  last  week,  compared  with 
186,116  cases  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  and  the  receipts  at  New  York 
since  January  1  were  2,124,985  cases. 


compared  with  2,170,717  cases  during 
the  same  period  in  1922. 

BUTTER  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Some  dealers  think  there  will  still  be 
a  shortage  before  the  spring  increase 
in  production,  that  will  cause  stiffen 
prices.  The  demand  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  wholesale  trade  is  generally 
cleaning  up  its  floor  daily.  The  big 
chain  stores  are  selling  retail  at  a  very 
small  margin  over  wholesale  prices, 
which  tends  to  encourage  consumption. 
There  were  altogether  in  public  ware¬ 
houses  at  New  York  only  1,043,646  lbs. 
of  butter  on  April  12,  compared  with 
1,576,886  lbs.  the  same  date  last  year. 
Receipts  are  running  around  30,400  lbs. 
per  week. 

BROILERS  TOO  LIGHT 

Receipts  of  live  spring  broilers  by 
express  last  week  were  liberal,  but 
toward  end  of  week  they  sold  qqite  ac¬ 
tively  and  at  fairly  good  prices.  Many 
shippers  have  been  sending  too  light¬ 
weight  broilers  to  market  to  get  good 
prices,  some  weighing  as  little  as  one- 
half  pound.  To  get  best  results,  broil¬ 
ers  should  be  114  lbs.  or  more,  and  it  is 


a  mistake  to  send  any  less  than  14  lb. 
They  should  be  carefully  sorted  as  to 
size  and  weight  so  that  each  coop  is  as 
uniform  as  possible. 

LIVE-CALF  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 

The  receipts  of  live  calves  at  New 
York  last  week  were  heavy  and  the 
demand  moderate,  which  resulted  in  a 
decline  of  prices  toward  the  end  of  the 
week.  Strictly  choice  veal  calves  sold 
at  $11  per  cwt.  in  the  middle  of  last 
week,  but  declined  on  Thursday  with  a 
top  price  of  $10  per  cwt.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  other  grades  ranged  from  $10.50 
down  to  $6  for  very  common  and  small 
calves  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50  p6r  cwt. 
The  day  following,  medium  grades  sold 
considerably  lower  and  small  calves 
dropped  down  to  $3  to  $4.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  best  quality  of  live  calves, 
however,  was  about  sufficient  to  clean 
up  supplies. 

Choice  clipped  live  lambs  sold  on 
April  12  at  $12.25  per  cwt.,  which  was 
an  improvement  over  the  market  earlier 
in  the  week.  The  best  unshorn  lambs 
did  not  bring  over  $14  to  $14.50. 

Live  hogs  declined  slightly  early  last 
week  and  then  continued  steady. 

CHOICE  VEALS  SCARCE 

The  receipts  of  country-dressed  veal 
calves  at  New  York  last  week  continued 
to  be  heavy  of  the  medium  grade,  but 
choice  veals  were  comparatively  scarce. 
Toward  the  end  of  last  week  the  tone 
of  the  market  for  average  quality 
dressed  calves  was  weak  and  the  prices 
irregular.  Really  choice  veals,  how¬ 
ever,  were  sold  at  15  to  16c  per  lb.,  with 


some  very  fancy  occasionally  bringing 
even  higher  prices  in  a  small  way. 
Prime  veals  sold  largely  at  12  to  13c, 
and  poor  to  fair  grade  9  to  11c,  with 
very  common  and  small  at  still  lower 
prices. 

Country-dressed  lambs  were  in  light 
receipt  early  last  week,  but  somewhat 
heavier  toward  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  finest  hothouse  lambs  of  desirable 
weight  sold  as  high  as  $11  per  carcass., 
The  lower  grades  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  sold  at  a  wide  range  of  from  $3 
to  $8.  There  were  practically  no  re¬ 
ceipts  of  country-dressed  pork  from 
nearby  sections,  and  prices  of  16  to  17c 
for  pigs,  light  to  medium  weight,  per 
lb.,  were  nominal. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

The  market  for  hay  and  straw  at 
New  York  was  steady  last  week,  and 
there  was  very  little  change  in  prices. 
Shipments  to  33d  Street  on  the  New 
York  Central  were  light,  and  ship¬ 
ments  reported  on  the  way  were  not 
heavy.  There  was  very  little  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stock  in  the  market.  Rye 
straw  was  scarce  and  prices  for  it  firm. 
Oat  straw  sold  slowly.  Hay  shippers 


are  urged  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  State  laws  in 
tagging  each  bale  of  hay  or  straw  with 
a  cardboard  tag  with  large  legible  fig¬ 
ures,  giving  the  exact  weight  of  the 
bale. 

FEED  MARKET  STRONGER 

There  was  much  more  activity  in 
feeds  at  Buffalo  last  week  and  the 
market  was  firm  with  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices.  Nearly  all  feeds 
advanced  over  the  previous  week  except 
gluten  feed  and  cottonseed  meal.  Quo¬ 
tations  per  ton  in  100-lb.  sacks,  carlots, 
Buffalo  rate  basis,  April  11,  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $40.05 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent,  $44.75 ;  cottonseed  meal,  43  per 
cent,  $51 ;  oil  meal,  31  per  cent,  $40.50 ; 
standards  spring  bran,  $34.25 ;  hard  winter 
bran,  $34.75 ;  standard  spring  middlings, 
$33.75 :  choice  flour  middlings,  $36 ;  white 
hominy,  $33.55.  No.  2  yellow  corn  per 'bushel, 
92%;  No.  2  white  oats,  54%c;  barley  feed, 
72  @  76c;  No.  2  rye,  90c. 

WINTER  WHEAT  OUTLOOK 

The  forecast  of  the  smallest  wheat 
crop  iff  five  years,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Dep.  of  Agr.  last  week,  naturally 
tended  to  strengthen  the  market  for 
wheat  and  all  grains.  “Owing  to  ex¬ 
tensive  drought  or  scanty  rainfalls 
last  fall  and  winter  in  many  sections,” 
the  report  said,  “much  wheat  failed  to 
germinate.”  The  severe  winter  has 
injured  much  of  that  which  did  grow. 
In  some  Western  States  the  condition 
ranges  from  50  per  cent  to  complete 
failure.  The  estimate  of  April  1,  is 
76.2  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  coming 
season  or  about  572,317,000  bushels. 


The  speculative  future  market  was 
very  “bullish”  as  a  result  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  even  cash  spot  grains  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably.  Prices  on  cash 
grains,  April  12,  follow: 

New  York — No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.52  i/J  ;  No. 
2  hard  winter,  $1.37%  ;  corn,  2  yellow,  $1.02; 
2  mixed,  $1.01%  ;  2  white,  $1.02  ;  oats  2  white, 
57%c:  white  clipped,  56%  @  59c;  fancy  white, 
clipped,  59%  @  61c;  rye,  96%c;  buckwheat, 
$1.86  @2.10.  Chicago — corn,  2  white,  82  %c: 
2  yellow,  82%  @  83%c;  oats,  2  white,  47%  @ 
48c;  rye,  86%  @  87c;  barley,  62%  @  71c. 


Pure  Bred  vs.  Good  Bulls 

{Continued  from  page  363) 

Laura  gave  an  average  of  3,607  lbs. 
of  milk  a  year  during  five  lactations. 

Her  half-Holstein  daughter,  Lotta, 
gave  an  average  of  7,340  lbs,  of  milk 
for  five  lactations. 

Her  three  -  quarter  -  Holstein  grand  - 
daughter  gave  9,698  lbs.  average  for 
two  lactations. 

Her  15/16  -  Holstein  great  -  grand  - 
daughter  gave  only  4,850  lbs.  average 
for  two  lactations.  All  the  daughters 
of  the  sire  of  this  last  cow  were  about 
equally  bad,  although  the  sire  was  pure 
bred,  and  probably  would  have  brought 
more  than  most  dairymen  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  sire  to  head  the 
herd. 

I  am  not  giving  these  instances  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  grades  are. 
better  than  pure  breds  as  sires.  I  do 
not  think  they  are.  I  do,  however,  think 
that  the  cream  of  grade  bulls  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  skim  milk  of  pure  breds, 
and  the  skim  milk  ones  are  all  too  often 
the  one  the  average  dairyman  buys. 


Spring  Egg  Season 

Means  Plentiful  Production 
To  Obtain  Good  Results 

SHIP  NOW 

TAUBER  BROS. 

183  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  '  ' 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and  Browns 
bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 

REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Established  1867 


Get  our  price  before 
you  sell.  VVe  buy  it 
in  large  or  small  lots. 
Spot  cash ;  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Will  furnish 
sacks.  Write  to-day  giving  us  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Send  the  names  of  your  friends. 
KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SHIPPING  TAGS 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  April  12: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . . . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . . . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting, . . . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


New  York 
36%  @37 
36 

32  @33 

30  @31 

30  @33 

28  @29 

33  @35 

29  @32 

25  @27 


49%  @50 
49 
48% 

47%  @48 

U.  S.  Grades 
$25@26 
21@23 
14@17 
25@26 
30@31 
16 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor. . . 

Chickens,  leghorqs . . 

Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

V  Bulls,  common  to  good . . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers  . . 


Buffalo 


29@3f) 


28@29 


53@54 
51@52 
49@50  . 
42@48 


Phila. 


28% 

27 


49 


Old  Grade  standards 
$20@21  $21@22 
.  18@19 


21@22 

15.5b@i6 


26@27 

26@27 

24@25 

21@23 

29@30 

21@22 

(  27@28 

15@16 

17@18 

19@20 

9  @10 

8  @11% 

4  @  4% 

5  @  6% 

0  @12 

10  @11% 

3%@  5% 

5  @  7% 

9  @  9% 

8% 
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HOUGH’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Eight  leading  varieties,  egg-laying 
strains,  vigorous  chicks 
that  mature  early. 
12  to  20  cents  each, 
sent  postpaid.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  18th  year.  Over 
65  per  cent,  of  orders  go  to  former 
customers.  Asl^  for  catalog,  ifs  free. 

THE  HOUGH  HATCHERY,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 


ffl-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

CHICKS 


HutclnMl  l*y  ihe  best  .system  of 
Im-ubatioij,  from  high  class 

.  - -  brcd-to-lay  slock,  liarred  ajid 

uH  Kooks,  Keds,  AiiooiiHs,  Black  Minoroas,  16c.  each;  White 
Wandottes,  18c.  each;  White,  Brown,  liufY  I.eghoriis,  14c.  each; 
toilers,  loc.  eucli.  Pekin  Din  Ulings,  30o.  each.  Safe  delivery 
Buaranteed  by  pre'paid  parcel  post 

nunda  poultry  farm  nunda,  n.  y. 
Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  niy  free  circular  before  you  onler  chicks — tells 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
3nd  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A-  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

^  quality  baby  chicks 

S-  C.  \V.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  K.  I.  Reds, 
eiiar  .  “"d  up.  Hatclies  eveiy  week.  .Satisfaction 

suaranteed.  ('atalogue  free. 

^M^^J^RGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

From  good  selected  heavy  laying-  docks  of 
Uripp  Kocks,  Bed.s,  ftlinorcas  and  Leg.  Bight 

delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Bef. 
»WNYSIDE  HATCHERY  LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

quality  hatchery,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

^byT:hicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
BARKED.  WHITE  and  BUFF  ROCKS, 
WHITE  and  GOLDEX  WYANDOTTES. 
BLACK  MINOKCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS, 
WHITE,  BROWN,  BLACK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  Fro- 
iluced  by  men  of  many  years’  e.xperience  wlio  know  liow  to 
liatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  and 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,$llPerlOOandUp 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sll.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25:  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Minorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wit.,  Er.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
5u,  $7;  100,  $13;  mi.ved,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1.000,  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 

HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Bo.x  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS— Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SiO  per  100,  up.  Sbippecl  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Dox  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

of  heavy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price,  liarred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  ; 
Brown,  Whitr'  and  Buff  Leghorns  ; 
R.  0.  and  S.  C.  Reds  ;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 
\Ve  hatch  our  own  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a'  s  q  u  a  r  e  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur,  Ohio 

^0,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Wh.,  Br., 
ami  Kuft’ Leghorns,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.50.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  50,  $7.60;  100,  $14;  500,  $67.60. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $16;  600, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  WIl  Wsandottes,  60,  $9; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  fiOO,  $52.50. 
and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Onler  right  from  this 
ALSO  KGUS  FOR  HA  TCHING.  Free  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Banks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  tlie  day.  We  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

\  THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
,  stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

o  -.v.  o.  J  .  Write  Nearest  Address.  To-day,  for 

Smith’s  standard  Talalnn _ FRPP 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  Latalog— FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Clucks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Keds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  egg.s,  $8.00  per  100.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY.  R.2.  WILUAMSON,  N.Y. 


IDYLDELL  FARM 

Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks,  April  delivery;  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
lieds,  Anconas,  $18  per  100;  While  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas.  $20  per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
$16  per  100.  Our  hens  are  ail  bred  for  extra  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  and  save  delay.  25^1?  deposit  will  book  your 
order  now.  Booking  orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn 
Pullets,  Wliite  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  $30  per  100, 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  sliip  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  White.  Brown  and  Ruff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons: 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY.  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
kept  heavy  laying  hens.  WHITE.  BROWN, 
A  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500, 
$62,50.  BARRED  &  WHITE  KOOKS.  S.  C. 
A  R.  C.  REDS.  ANCONAS,  ,50,  $8;  100,  $15: 
500,  $T2.50,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16:  .500,  $77.50,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
SILVTCK  wyandottes,  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500  $87.50. 
POSTPAID,  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D.  Mt.  Blanchard.  Ohio 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 
WHITE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

50.  $7.50;  100,  $11;  500,  $65.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  REDS,  and  MINORCAS,  50,  $8.50; 
loo,  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  From  extra  select  flocks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Full  Lite 
count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
get  our  catalog  and  full  price  list  before  making  a  final  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  W'liite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RJVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  I'eed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 


TIPP  A  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  li  1  1  iJ  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  Ho.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

From  good  selected  heavy-laying 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
-Ancona  -s.  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Right  prices.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  references.  Catalog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  4,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


I  KVeX*  CTAPlf  Hue  Poultry,  Tin-keys, Gee«e, Ducks, Guineas, 
LiillljLi  uiUvlV  Hantams,  C\>IUe8,  l*ig:e<>ns,  Chicks,  Stock, 
Kg^s,  low;  catalog.  PlONKRll  FARMS,  Telford,  Reniisylvauiu. 


SERVICE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  service.?  We  have  live  healthy  chicks  hatch¬ 
ing  every  day.  Every  flock  certified.  We  ship  anywhere, 
any  time.  95%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  charges 
paid  by  us.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  No.  20  Court  Place,  Sidney,  Ohio 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock  of  business  poultrynien. 
Hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons 
of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive  value, 
reasonable  in  price. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  early 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 

fVrite  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 


Box  p 


Wm.  John.8TO.nk,  Mgr. 

Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Hi^  Pfodudn^^^fSBabyChicks 


Capacity  150,000  healthy  chicks  c*  n  .  t  i.  .  i.  ^ 

fix  A  suaranteed.  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly- 

A  Imported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 

300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  egg  production— that’s  where  you 
make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  In  Michigan  by 
those  who  know  bow.  Bargain  prices  if  you  order  now.  We  enn  also  save  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  complete  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


'><•  . 

BAKON  KING 
Dam's  Record 

278  Esss.  J 


MPERIOR  POUim  FARMS,  Dept  127,  Zeelaad,  ffich.,  O.S.A. 


If  ■  ■  ■  fli  ■ 


■ 


;  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  : 


■  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

H  25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

^  Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
m  cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

■  PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


a 


BUY  HUBER'S 


S' 


Our  14-th  Year 


FIELIABLE  CHICKS 

1,000,000  For  1923 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaiid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
orider  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

“ — SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-™- 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H  -usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K  -eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  whlcli  give  tlie  best  productiun  of  ilie  highest-cla.s.s  eggs.  ItreeUing  pens  contain 
our  blue  ribboners  from  the  New  York  Stale  Production  Show.  l,et  me  Quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  1‘.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  retiuirements  and  shipping  ilates  preferred. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  good,  modernly 
equipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  The  parent  stock  i.s  carefully 
selected  and  of  l>est  heavy  laying  strains  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enables  me  to  produce  strong,  grow  thv  tihicks  uhich  will 
mean  PROFIT  to  my  customers.  I'Kll'ES:  WIllTK,  BKOW.N  Si  BUFF  LEGIlbli.NS,  5U,  *;.i  100, 
$13.;  500,  $62.50.  BAKKKD  KOt'KS,  K.  k  S.  t'.  RKUS  Si  -L.Nt'ON.lS,  50,  $H. ;  100,  $15.;  500,  $72.50. 
WHITE  Si  BLKE  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Si  B.  MINOKCAS,  50,  $S.50;  100,  $16.;  500,  $77.50. 
WHITE  A  BLEE  OKPlNtiTO.NS  SIL.  L.  WYANOOTTES,  50,  $0.;  100,  $18.;  500,  $87.50.  1  guarantee 

full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  1  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 
BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY,  OHIO  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 

VAUIFTIES  Prices  on—  5U 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Reds . $8 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes . $8.50 

Buff  Minorcas  50.  $13;  100,  $25.  Mixed  ('hicks  for  Broilers 
paid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatched  in  the  best  possible  inannG-  from  good,  vigorous, 
pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range,  t'arofally  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  No 
Catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and  save  tune.  Itcferenee,  Citizens'  Sav - 
ings  Hank.  Y'ou  take  no  chances.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Only  IS  hours  from  New  Y'ork  t'lty. 


Kill 

300 

500 

l.OOO 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

$15 

$44 

$72 

$140 

$16 

$46 

$75 

$145 

50,  $6; 

lot),  $11; 

500.  $50. 

Post  - 

GUARANTEED 

RURAL 

CHICKS 


Po.stsiaid,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Scientifically  batched  by  most 
modem  methods.  From  free  range  HIGH  AVERAGE  PRODUCING 
flocks,  culled  and  a|)|)roved  l)y  exiicrts.  I’ullets  reported  laying  at  4 
months  of  ago.  BIG,  HUSKY,  PURE  BRED,  S.  ('.  English  White 
Leghorns,  S.  (’.  Itmwn  Leghorns,  100,  $13,00;  500,  $62.50;  S. 
Anrona.s,  100,  $14.00;  500,  $67.50.  Siieclal  prices  on  larger  lots. 
very  limited  amount  of  Extra  Selected  Siieelal  .Matings  (a)-  $2.00  per 
liumlred  liiglier.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  .\  deimsit  of  III',;  bool;.s 
your  order.  We  can  shi))  whenever  de.sired.  Reaiiliful  catalog  free. 
Referenee:  EEEL.YNl)  ST.YTE  It.WK. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.  R.  No.  I,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

■'Only  20  hours  from  New  York  City” 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 


Chicks  $12  Up 

PRICES  — White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7  ;  100,  $1.3 ;  500,  .$60.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  H.  C. 
Reds,  Anconas,  B.  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $15;  a'X),  $70.  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rooks  .4  Huff  Orping¬ 
tons,  Sheppards  331  egg  strain  Anconas,  White  Minorcas:  50,  .$8.50:  1(X),  $16;  .500,  $75;  mi.xed,  50, 
$6;  100,  $11  ;  .500,  $50.  Hatched  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and  rareil  for, 
insuring  strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
ORDER  DIRECT  FK0.5I  THIS  AD  AND  S.WE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Reference,  Geneva  Bank. 

THE  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  502,  GENEVA.  IND.  fN‘=78’'HouRs'*‘' 


\ 


The  Up-tO'Date  Farmer 
is  also  an  Up- to- Date  Business  Man 


The  farmer  who  writes  his  letters  on 
the  Underwood  Portable  stamps  him¬ 
self  as  an  alert,  progressive,  up-to-date 
business  man.  Just  as  important,  he 
saves  his  own  time  and  energy. 

It  takes  surprisingly  little  practice  for 
any  man  or  woman  to  write  rapidly  and 
neatly  on  the  Underwood  Portable.  This 
compact,  handy  little  machine  is  spec¬ 
ially  designed  and  built  for  home  use — 
,  use  by  people  who  never  studied  typewrit¬ 
ing  or  went  to  business  school.  Into  its 


sturdy  construction  go  all  the  experience 
and  skill  of  the  makers  of  the  world’s 
Standard  Typewriter. 

The  Underwood  Portable  not  only 
writes  letters,  but  is  a  great  help  when  it 
comes  to  making  out  orders,  reports,  tax 
returns,  and  all  the  other  records  that 
are  a  part  of  farm  management  today. 
Underwood  typewriting  is  compact,  read¬ 
able  and  permanent.  And  it’s  useful 
to  have  carbon  copies  of  every  thing  you 
have  written. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City 

UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


Price,  $50 

in  the  United  States 

The  Portable  is  obtainable 
at  Underwood  offices  in 
all  principal  cities,  or 
direct  by  mail. 

Cased : 

Weight  g?8  lbs. 
Height  4%,  inches 


)) 


Send  for 

■  */Qmng  Wings  to  Words 

an  illustrated  booklet  fidly 
describing  the  features  of  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable 

“TKe  Machine 
You  Will  Eventually- 
Carry-' 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
□  Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address 
below.  Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00. 


□  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 
Words”,  fully  describing  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable. 


Name- 


Address- 
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**  ’Bout  Time  We  Had  ’Lectric  Lights” 


Immigration  Not  The  Remedy—By  G.  F.  Warren 


American  Agriculturist,  April  28, 1923 

Cooperation  and  Orderly  Marketing 

President  of  NewYork  Farm  Bureaus  Talks  to  500, 000  People  by  Radio  April  18 


The  comparative  recent  growth  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations  by  producers 
on  a  commodity  basis  here  in  the  East 
may  raise  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
people,  particularly  consumers,  as  to  just 
what  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  may  be.  While  farmers  have  been 
discussing  cooperation  for  years,  the  great 
war  and  its  subsequent  activities,  both  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period  and  in  the  readjustment, 
together  with  the  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement,  have  stimulated^  the  present  ac¬ 
tivity  of  cooperative  marketing.  The  farmer 
is  for  the  most  part  a  conservative  man,  and 
the  application  of  new  and  untried  methods 
in  his  line  of  business  therefore  cornes  more 
slowly.  He  must  not  lose  his  identity  as  an 
individual,  for  around  him  and  his  family 
is  built  the  rural  home,  which  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  must  ever  be  preserved  in  our 
national  life.  A  peasant  population  produc¬ 
ing  the  food  of  the  nation  might  do  it  at  a 
less  cost,  but  the  cost  in  citizenship  would  be 
something  never  regained  in  any  other  way. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  cooperation, 
and  for  that  reason  our  Western  friends  were 
more  active  for  a  time  in  the  field  of  co¬ 
operation.  Their  distance  from  market, 
which  involved  transportation  difficulties, 
created  the  necessity.  The  producing  units 
on  the  average  are  smaller  in  the  East,  and 
this  with  other  conditions  make  the  work 
of  organizing  cooperatives  here  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  ordinarily  look  for  progressive 


By  ENOS  LEE 

ideas  from  the  West,  and  these,  tempered 
with  the  conservative  Eastern,  though,  have 
always  worked  out  a  solution,  for  the  tinie 
being  at  least,  of  most  of  our  problems.  This 
has  held  true  with  regard  to  cooperative 
marketing  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  or 
thought,  or  government. 

New  York  State  has  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  selling  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  fruit,  potatoes,  maple  sap  products, 
wool,  canning  crops,  hay  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts.  Other  Eastern  States  have  similar 
organizations  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Aaron  Sapiro,  who  is  very  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  success  of  the  California  and 
Western  Coast  associations,  is  in  the  East 
at  the  present  time  assisting  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  work.  Very  recently  he  has  met  with 
the  people  interested  in  the  potato  industry 
of  Maine  and  in  New  York  State.  From 
present  indications,  the  next  few  years  will 
see  practically  every  commodity  which  is 
grown  to  any  extent  being  marketed  through 
organizations  set  up  along  cooperative  lines. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  as  an  organization,  is 
not  directly  connected  with  these  associa¬ 
tions,  but  has  very  largely  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  come  into  being.  It  has  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  whereby  surveys  can 
be  made  and  information  gathered  on  which 
a  true  basis  of  facts  can  be  secured.  We 
believe  that  each  cooperative  should,  gener¬ 


ally  speaking,  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  it 
is  more  charitable  to  help  them  help  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  for  them  to  be  carried 
along  on  the  success  or  failures  of  all  the 
others.  The  Farm  Bureau  should  not  and 
does  not  engage  in  any  commercial  activity. 
However,  since  it  is  fundamentally  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  it  can  and  should  lend 
its  efforts  toward  the  orderly  marketing  and 
transportation  of  farm  products  as  well  as 
to  the  production  of  the  same. 

This  movement  for  orderly  marketing 
should  be,  and  I  believe  is,  being  welcomed 
by  bankers,  merchants,  transportation  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  makes 
for  the  elimination  of  waste,  simplifies  trans¬ 
portation,  standardizes  grades,  and  insures 
a  reasonable  supply  at  all  seasons.  Recent 
national  legislation,  together  with  bankers’ 
associations,  have  made  it  possible  to  prop¬ 
erly  finance  the  movement  of  crops.  Mer¬ 
chants’  associations  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  are  lending  their  services,  together 
with  the  Farm  Bureau,  to  assist  any  reason¬ 
able  and  sincere  effort  to  better  existing 
conditions.  Transportation  facilities,  rail¬ 
roads,  waterways,  and  motor  transport  look 
with  favor  on  any  movement  which  can  aid 
them  in  carrying  products  from  shipping 
point  to  destination,  and  I  believe  the  con¬ 
sumer,  which  means  all  of  us,  will  see  the 
result  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
products  and  service  we  buy,  and  we  can 
and  will  receive  value  for  value  given. 


Radio  Fishin’ 

Was  The  Editor  “Frying  Steak,”  or  Making  A  Speech? 


Dear  editor  ED:  I  had  a  experiance 
last  night  that  I  wanted  to  tell  to  your 
large  fambly  of  readers.  I  ain’t  no  writer,  so 
I  give  you  leave  to  change  the  artikel  any 
way  you  see  fit.  With  your  permission  I  will 

Qolp  T’l'f'P  ^ 

Wall,  in  the  first  place  I  seen  in  our  lokal 
weakly  paper  a  artikel  telling  that  Ed  East¬ 
man,  the  editor  of  the  good  old  American 
Agriculturist,  was  to  make  a  radio  talk  last 
night.  Now  I  have  known  Ed  a  long  time. 
He  ust  to  stop  at  our  house,  generally  on 
Fridays,  and  eat  codfish  and  potatoes  with 
us,  and  I’  thought  it  ud  be  fine  if  I  could  heer 
him  make  this  talk.  So  last  Wednesday  night, 
about  seven  o’clock,  I  dropped  into  a  friend’s 
house  where  he  had  a  home-made  radio  and 
showed  him  the  artikel  in  the  paper,  and 
asked  him  to  hook  her  up  so  I  cud  heer  Ed 
talk.  Doc,  my  radio  friend,  looked  kinder 
funny  and  said :  ‘‘Say,  do  you  know^  anythin 
about  this  radio  buziness?”  I  said  “No.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  explane  how  ther  was 
somethin  like  400  broadcastin  stasions  in  this 
country,  and  every  night,  almost,  they  was 
all  shootin  out  this  radio  stuff  in  the  air,  and 
that  he  ud  be  lucky  if  he  cud  tune  in  on  Eds 
talk  without  gettin  all  tangled  up  with  the 
other  399.  He  said  the  air  was  jest  full  like 
the  ocean  with  about  400  diferunt  kinds  of 
fish  swimmin  round  in  it,  and  what  I  had 
ast  him  to  do  was  to  catch  one  pertikler 
lobster  without  hookin  any  of  the  other  399 
fish.  After  he  told  me  that,  it  looked  kinder 
complekated  to  me,  but  he  said  heed  try  it. 
I  saw  him  do  somethin  under  the  table 
where  the  radio  box  was,  and  3  little  lectrik 
lights  lit  up  in  the  contrapsion,  and  right 
away  we  heard  a  scrapin  and  whistlin  com- 
in  out  of  the  big  horn  that  stuck  up  above 
the  box  on  the  table.  Then  he  started 
“fishin,”  as  he  called  it,  which  he  done  by 
turnin  two  little  nobs  in  the  front  of  the  box 
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where  the  lectrik  lights  were.  As  matter 
of  fact,  sounded  more  like  some  one  was 
fryin  fish  than  fishin,  to  me — might  have 
been  steak  fryin  in  the  kitchen  of  the  broad¬ 
castin  stasion. 

Pretty  soon  we  heard  a  banjo  play  in,  and 
by  gum!  that  feller  cud  play  to.  My  foot 
got  to  twitchin,  and  jest  as  I  was  goin  to 
stand  up  sos  to  git  more  knee  action  some 
feller  somewheres  else  begun  talking  about 
his  Uncle  Wrigleys  whiskers.  Doc,  my  radio 
friend,  says :  “It  is  haf  past  seven  and  this 
is  a  bedtime  story  from  Springfield.”  Wall, 
after  listenin  to  him  a  while  I  begun  to  get 
kinder  sleeply  myself  and  wondered  when 
Eds  talk  would  get  caught  in  the  machine. 
The  newspaper  artikel  said  Ed  was  to  talk 
in  W  E  A  F  at  7.30  p.  m.  on  400  meters.  I 
did  not  know  what  that  was,  and  anyway 
it  was  now  past  7.30  p.  m.  and  Doc  said  he 
was  afraid  he  cud  not  tune  in  rite.  Wall, 
all  we  had  heard  so  far  was  tunes  and  that 
pesky  story-teller,  who  kept  buttin  in,  and  I 
got  kinder  discouraged  myself. 

Doc  says:  “How’ll  we  know  now  if  I  do 
get  Ed?”  And  I  said:  “Don’t  worry;  I  know 
Eds  voice  rite  well.  When  he  ust  to  come 
to  our  house  he  always  ud  sit  down  at  the 
pianer  and  sing '  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  and 
‘Swaney  River,’  and  such  good  old  tunes,  and 
I  ud  know  his  voice  anywheres.” 

Wall,  Doc  kep  on  with  his  fishin  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  big,  deep  voice 
talkin  about  the  Rural  School  Bill.  I  hol¬ 
lered  “Whup !  Let  her  lay.  Thats  Ed,”  and 
then  I  hollered  in  to  the  horn  “Hello,  Ed,” 
but  the  statik  was  not  workin  rite  or  else 
Ed  was  afraid  of  losin  his  place  in  the  speach 
he  was  readin,  because  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me  and  kep  rite  on  talkin.  It  did  not 
sound  like  Eds  voice  after  all,  but  I  felt  it 


must  be  his’n  because  he  always  likes  to  talk 
about  that  “Committee  of  21”  of  his’n.  It 
seemed  that  ther  had  been  some  kind  of  a 
joint  meetin  in  Albany  that  afternoon  on  the 
Rural  School  Bill  and  Ed  was  just  primed 
full  of  the  subjeck. 

Then  he  got  to  talkin  about  the  San  Jose 
Scale,  which  is  a  nother  favorite  subjeck  of 
his’n.  ^  Wall,  it  was  all  very  interestin,  and 
he  wound  up  by  askin  his  great  fambly  of 
readers  to  watch  out  for  the  April  14  issue 
of  the  good  old  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
cause  he  was  puttin  in  some  questions  he 
wanted  us  all  to  anser.  I  told  him  “I  would 
watch  out  for  it,”  and  then  he  stoped  talkin 
and  a  nother  feller  butted  in  and  said  the 
talk  he  had  jest  heard  was  made  by  E.  R. 
Eastman,  editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  so  then  I  knew  for  shure  that  Doc 
had  got  the  rite  lobster,  even  if  it  did  not 
sound  like  his  voice. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  your  Interlaken  friends  had 
their  radios  tuned  for  W  E  A  F  last  night 
and  heard  your  address,  among  them  “yours 
truly.” — T.  P.  H.,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

The  opening  agricultural  radio  talk  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  reminded  the  writer 
of  some  San  Jose  scale-infested  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  and  a  couple  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  back  yard  which  will  now  have  atten¬ 
tion. — H.  G.  H.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

!!=  *  * 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman — After  “listening  in” 
to  your  talk  on  the  radio  the  other  evening, 
I  feel  that  I  must  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoyed  it.  I  especially  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  you  on  the  simple,  straightforward 
manner  in  which  your  talk  was  delivered. 
It  certainly  imparted  useful  information— 
thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  radio 
talks. — Ernest  Zadig,  New  York. 
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Immigration  Not  The  Remedy 

For  Overcoming  The  Shortage  of  Labor  That  Farmers  Are  Now  Facing 


Much  discussion  concerning  the 
effects  of  immigration  on  agri¬ 
culture  is  going  the  rounds.  Often 
it  is  not  based  on  facts.  Before 
discussing  the  effects  of  the  present  law,  it 
is  desirable  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 

The  facts  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  and 
in  various  press  releases.  For  many  coun¬ 
tries,  the  number  of  immigrants  who  de¬ 
sired  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  1922 
was  not  so  large  as  the  law  would  allow. 
Many  more  Austrians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  Hollanders,  Germans,  Englishmen, 
etc.,  would  have  been  admitted  had  they  de¬ 
sired  to  come.  The  law  checked  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Ital¬ 
ians,  Rumanians,  Armenians,  and 
Turks.  The  countries  from  which 
more  people  would  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  had  they  desired  to  come 
are  as  follows,  with  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  possible  number  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1922: 

Austria  .... 

Denmark  .  .  . 

France  . 

Germany  .  .  . 

Netherlands  . 

Norway  ... 

Russia . 

Sweden  .... 

United  Kingdom . 55 

Some  ,  countries  from  which 
immigration  was  checked  by  law : 

Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Greece, 

Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Armenia,  Palestine, 

Syria,  Turkey,  Africa. 

Data  up  to  February  7,  1923, 
which  is  a  little  over  seven  months 
of  the  present  year,  indicate  that 
the  law  will  admit  many  more  Danes,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  Germans  than  desire  to  come. 
Judging  by  the  present  indication,  the  Swed¬ 
ish,  English,  French,  and  Holland  quotas 
may  not  quite  provide  for  all  who  desire  to 
come.  The  immigration  from  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  checked  as  it  was  last  year. 

Opinions  About  Immigration 

Facts  and  opinions  about  immigration 
should  be  clearly  separated.  The  above  are 
some  of  the  facts.  The  writer  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  ought  some  time  ago  to  have 
adopted  constructive  policies  on  the  immi¬ 
gration  question  rather  than  to  allow  mat¬ 
ters  to  drift.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
question  believe  that  the  immigrants  should 
be  inspected  in  foreign  countries  and  not 
allowed  start  for  this  country  until  they  have 
passed  such  physical  and  mental  tests  as 
would  indicate  their  acceptability  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  immigrant 
to  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to  find  whether 
he  can  be  admitted.  Selection  would  be  more 
discriminating  if  done  before  starting.  The 
enormous  expense  that  the  State  of  New 
York  is  carrying  in  maintaining  foreigners 
in  our  State  institutions  is  an  indication  of 
the  need  of  much  more  careful  selecton. 
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In  so  far  as  restriction  of  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  makes 
the^  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  better,  it  encourages  immigra¬ 
tion  from  northern  Europe.  It  is  certain 
that  more  Canadians,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavians  are  coming 
than  would  come  if  immigration  were  not 
restricted.  In  short,  the  restriction  law  is 
a  restriction  to  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  a  stimulus  to  northern  and  western 
Europe.  The  quality  of  the  immigrants  now 
coming  is  much  above  the  average  that  came 
before  the  restriction  law  was  passed. 


Because  of  the  high  wages  in  cities,  some 
farmers  believe  if  we  allowed  indiscriminate 
immigration  that  it  would  break  the  - labor 
market.  Since  farmers  as  a  class  depend 
more  on  the  labor  of  themselves  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  than  they  do  on  hired 
labor,  and  depend  more  on  their  own  labor 
than  they  do  on  the  returns  from  capital,- 
it  is  to  their  interests  that  wages  be  high. 
If  over  a  series  of  years  wages  remain  high, 
the  pay  that  farmers  receive  for  their  own 
labor  will  be  high.  It  is  very  trying  to  see 
one’s  sons  and  hired  men  go  to  the  cities  and 
receive  very  high  wages  at  a  time  when  farm- 
products  are  low.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  to  have  country  and  city  wages  out 
of  adjustment,  but  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
have  wages  high.  Adjustment  between  city 
and  country  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
movement  from  farms  to  cities  as  readily 
as  by  bringing  in  foreigners. 

Effect  of  Restriction  on  Agriculture 

Other  farmers  believe  that,  if  we  allow 
free  immigration,  men  will  be  available  to 
work  on  farms  even  though  farm  wages  are 
out  of  adjustment  with  city  wages.  If  it 
were  possible  to  hire  men  at  wages  that  are 
put  of  adjustment  with  the  industries,  it 


would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  the 
prices  of  farm  products  would  be  brought 
into  adjustment  with  prices  of  manufactured 
goods.  One  who  complains  that  there  is  an 
overproduction  of  farm  products  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  very  logical  if  he  also  clamors  for 
more  labor. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  work  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  is  done  by  persons  from 
southern  Europe.  Most  of  the  farm  hands 
in  this  country  are  native  Americans.  Some 
come  from  northern  Europe.  Since  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  tends  to  stimulate  immigration  from 
northern  Europe,  the  chance  of  your  having 
a  Swede,  Dane,  Englishman,  or  German  to 
work  on  your  farm  are  better  than  they 
would  be  if  immigration  were  un¬ 
restricted.  But,  in  any  event, 
these  chances  are  very  slight. 
More  highly  skilled  native  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  boys  are  raised  on  farms 
than  are  needed  in  agriculture. 
The  best  source  of  additional  farm 
labor  is  these  young  men.  If  the 
relative  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods  and  farm  products  are  so 
out  of  adjustment  that  farm 
prices  are  so  low  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  these  men  on 
farms,  it  would  seem  logical  to 
let  enough  of  them  go  to  bring 
about  this  till  we  see  what  effect 
Possibly  too  many  are  now  going 
to  cities.  We  cannot  be  sure 
about  this  till  we  see  what  effect 
the  present  movement  has  on 
farm  production. 

The  farmer  has  another  inter¬ 
est  in  the  immigration  question. 
Our  own  population  is  multiply¬ 
ing  very  rapidly.  Farm  families 
are  so  large,  and  the'  increase  in 
efficiency  of  farmers  is  so  great, 
that  there  is  room  on  farms  for  only  about 
one-half  of  the  children  who  are  born  there. 
Where  are  these  children  to  go?  Evidently 
they  must  go  to  American  cities.  Accurate 
data  are  not  available,  but  probably  the  nor¬ 
mal  movement  from  farms  to  cities  is  about 
one-half  million  per  year.  Some  city  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  needed  to  make  places  for  this 
surplus  farm  popoulation. 

Effect  of  Immigration  on  Public  Welfare 

This  country  is  no  longer  thinly  populated. 
There  is  no  longer  a  supply  of  readily  avail¬ 
able  good  land.  The  additional  production 
of  the  future  must  come  from  slower  and 
more  expensive  methods  of  expansion.  Is  it 
not  well  to  leave  a  few  of  our  resources  for 
gradual  development  to  provide  a  place  for 
our  own  surplus  population? 

Very  much  more  important  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  economic  effects  of  immigration  are  the 
permanent  effects  on  national  welfare.  We 
are  all  working  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  our  children,  grandchildren,  and  great¬ 
grandchildren.  We  like  to  accumulate  some 
property  which  can  be  left  to  them,  and  like 
to  earn  enough  so  that  they  may  have  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities.  Is  it  not  just  as 
{Continued  on  page  380) 
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A  Constructive  Immigration  Policy 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  immigration  policy  would  appear  to  include: 

Examination,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  Europe,  of  all  pro¬ 
spective  emigrants  for  permission  to  embark  for  the  XTnited  States. 
Rigorous  enforcement  of  health  tests. 

Rigorous  intelligence  tests  to  encourage  immigration  of  persons  of 
good  intelligence  and  prevent  immigration  of  persons  of  inferior  in¬ 
telligence.  The  army  test  showed  that  a  large  number  of  such  per¬ 
sons  have  in  recent  years  been  admitted.  We  have  enough  such  in 
this  country  now  to  raise  all  of  the  imbeciles  and  near  imbeciles  that 
we  need.  The  increase  in  our  asylums  is  appalling. 

Continuance  of  literacy  tests. 

The  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  come  from  northwestern 
Europe  does  not  seem  to  be  larger  than  can  be  quickly  assimilated. 
The  number  who  desire  to  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
seems  to  be  much  greater  than  can  be  readily  assimilated.  These 
should  be  restricted  to  such  numbers  as  can  be  readily  assimilated  so 
that  all  who  come  will  be  absorbed  rather  than  remain  as  insoluble 
lumps  in  our  so-called  “melting  pot.”  A  percentage  regulation  based 
on  the  1900  census  would  seem  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  result. 
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G.  F.  Warren  on  Immigration 

Farmers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  labor  situation  on  farms,  none 
too  good  since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  is  now  worse  than  ever.  According 
to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Report, 
the  farm  labor  supply  on  April  1  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  was  23  per  cent _  below  the 
demand.  The  danger  is,  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  that  we  will  be  led  to  advocate 
takipg  up  remedies  that  do  more  harm  than 
good.  One  of  these  so-called  remedies  for 
the  farm-labor  supply  is  the  suggestion  to 
let  down  immigration  bars. 

Because  we  are  sure  such  a  policy  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  long-time  interest  of  farmers, 
we  are  especially  glad  to  publish  as  a  feature 
article  this  time  Professor  G.  F.  Warren’s 
article  on  the  immigration  question.  As 
most  of  our  people  know.  Dr.  Warren  is  one 
of  the  soundest  agricultural  economists  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  Warren  Formula. 

May  we  emphasize  Dr.  Warren’s  remarks 
by  repeating  one  or  two  of  them  here.  He 
says :  “Since  farmers  as  a  class  depend  more 
on  the  labor  of  themselves  and  members  of 
their  families  than  they  do  on  hired  labor, 
and  depend  more  on  their  own  labor  than 
they  do  on  the  returns  from  capital,  it  is  to 
their  interest  that  wages  be  high.  If  over 
a  series  of  years  wages  remain  high,  the  pay 
that  farmers  receive  for  their  own  labor  will 
be  high.  It  is  very  trying  to  see  one’s  sons 
and  hired  men  go  to  the  cities  and  receive 
very  high  wages  at  a  time  when  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  low.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  to  have  country  and  city  wages  out 
of  adjustment,  but  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
have  wages  high.  .  .  . 

“One  who  complains  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  of  farm  products  is  certainly  not 
very  logical  if  he  also  clamors  for  more 
labor.  Comparatively  little  of  the  work  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  is  done  by  per¬ 
sons  from  southern  Europe.  More  of  the 
farm  hands  in  this  country  are  native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Some  come  from  northern  Europe. 
Since  the  present  law  tends  to  stimulate 


immigration  from  northern  Europe,  the 
chances  of  your  having  a  Swede,  Dane,  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  German  to  work  on  your  farm 
are  better  than  they  would  be  if  immigration 
were  unrestricted;  but,  in  any  event,  these 
chances  are  very  slight.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  statements  of  Dr. 
Warren  are  just  plain,  logical  common  sense. 
The  farm-help .  shortage  just  at  the  present 
time  is  irritating,  to  be  sure,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  immigration  will  not  give  us  any  more 
hands,  as  Dr.  Warren  points  out,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  more  help  would  enable  us  to 
raise  more  products  than  the  market  needs, 
and  thereby  continue  to  keep  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  out  of  adjustment  with 
other  prices.  _ 

Money  For  Condemned  Cattle 

Governor  smith  has  signed  bills  pro¬ 
viding  $5,000,000  to  pay  farmers  for  tu¬ 
bercular  cattle  destroyed.  There  are  two  of 
these  laws.  One  provides  payment  for  cattle 
slaughtered  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  to 
1923;  the  other  provides  for  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered  during  the  balance  of  1923  and  the 
spring  of  1924.  The  money  will  now  be 
available. 

American  Agriculturist  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  this  legislation  several 
times,  both  in  its  columns  and  through  its 
speakers  at  farm  meetings,  and  with  the 
legislators  themselves,  and  we  are  naturally 
very  much  pleased  that  we  have  had  a  part 
in  working  for  this  much-needed  legislation 
for  dairymen.  The  situation  has  certainly 
been  absurd  whereby  farmers  who  badly 
needed  the  money  had  to  wait  for  so  long 
after  their  cattle  were  condemned  before  the 
State  was  in  a  position  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  If  the  State  ^money  for  payment  of 
tubercular  cattle  had  been  more  quickly 
available  in  the  past,  there  would  be  less 
of  such  cattle  to-day.  Passing  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  one  more  step  in  advancing  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  conquer  a  leading  dairy  problem. 


Let  Us  Get  Together 

ON  April  17  representatives  of  many  of 
the  farm  organizations  had  an  informal 
conference  at  New  York  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  general  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country,  and  particularly  to 
discuss  the  terminal  and  market  facilities 
of  New  York  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
Remedies  that  would  improve  them. 

The  thought  was  emphasized  several  times 
that  city  people  have  little  idea  or  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  farmers’  problems;  and,  vice 
versa,  there  was  more  or  less  understanding 
on  the  farmer’s  part  of  city  folks  and  con¬ 
ditions.  This  misunderstanding  is  not  only 
bad  from  a  social  standpoint,  for,  whether 
we  live  in  the  city  or  country,  all  are  human 
beings  with  many  of  the  same  problems,  and 
the  majority  are  American  citizens.  But  it 
is  particularly  bad  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  for  a  better  appreciation  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  problems  will  do  much  to  put  all  back 
of  a  program  to  give  farmers  more  for  their 
products  and  help  consumers  get  more  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Arrangements  were  discussed  for  regular 
conferences  several  times  a  year  between 
representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  New  York  business  men,  and  lead¬ 
ing  farmers  and  representatives  of  farm 
organizations.  This  preliminary  conference 
was  well  worth  while  from  this  standpoint 
alone,  for  regular  meetings  between  leaders 
in^the  country  and  city  will  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  of  each  other’s  problems, 
and  may  lead  to  action  that  will  help  to  solve 
those  problems. 

Terminal  market  facilities  received  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  at  the  conference.  One 
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speaker  said  that  bananas,  raised  thousands 
of  miles  away  in  Central  America,  were 
transported  to  New  York,  sold  on  the  docks 
to  retailers  at  auction  sales,  and  then  sold 
from  the  pushcarts  in  the  city  streets  for 
fifteen  bananas  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  for 
less  than  two  cents  apiece.  On  the  other 
hand,  apples  grown  in  our  own  country,  some 
of  them  within  two  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  City,  sold  from  the  fruit  stands  for 
from  five  cents  to  fifteen  cents  apiece.  The 
difference  is  largely  caused  by  the  way  the 
fruit  was  handled  in  the  markets  after  it 
reaches  the  New  York  City  terminals. 

Several  of  the  speakers  thought  that  the 
situation  might  be  much  improved  by  selling 
carefully  graded  fruit  and  products  at  auc¬ 
tion  sales  at  the  terminal  markets,  but  all 
agreed  that  the  first  step  to  this,  or  to  any 
kind  of  improved  market  conditions,  was  bet¬ 
ter  grading  on  the  farmer’s  part  of  every¬ 
thing  he  offers  for  sale.  The  market  success 
of  the  western  fruit  growers  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealers  in  New  York 
know  that  the  apple  on  the  bottom  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrel  was  of  the  same  quality 
and  size  as  the  one  on  top,  and  the  same 
principle  of  careful  grading  applies  to  every 
farm  commodity. 

The  great  problem  of  marketing  all  farm 
crops  starts  after  the  produce  reaches  the 
terminals.  There  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reducing  transportation 
costs  up  to  the  time  the  produce  reaches  the 
city.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  a  city  p»ob- 
lem,  which  can  best  be  solved  by  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  work  between  the  city  business 
men  on  one  side  and  the  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  on  the  other. 


Potato  Growers  Organize 

AS  we  reported  last  week,  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Growers’  Association  met  with 
Aaron  Sapiro  to  consider  plans  for  perfect¬ 
ing  their  organization  and  more  orderly  and 
profitably  put  their  potatoes  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Sapiro  has  just  come  from  Maine,  where 
an  association  has  been  organized  to  bring 
a  large  part  of  the  Maine  producers  together. 
This  organization  will  grade  and  store  the 
crop  through  the  locals,  and  will  regulate 
its  deliveries  to  the  buyer  through  a  central 
sales  and  merchandising  office.  The  Maine 
growers’  operations  will  be  cooperatively 
financed  on  a  broader  scale,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  will  profit  by  the  cooperative  plan 
for  more  orderly  marketing. 

Both  of  these  movements,  toward  better 
marketing  in  New  York  and  Maine,  are  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  marketing  potatoes  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  growers’  standpoint,  but  the 
movement  will  take  a  lot  of  time,  ability,  and 
hard  work,  both  on  the  part  of  capable  lead¬ 
ers  and  of  every  member.  There  will  be 
stumblingblocks  and  disappointment.  We 
believe  a  word  of  caution  is  wise  against 
the  danger  that  overenthusiasm  may  lead 
both  producers  and  consumers  to  expect  too 
much  from  their  organizations,  particularly 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  while 
they  are  getting  started. 


Look  Out  For  Foreign  Alfalfa  Seed 

According  to  the  united  states  Depart- 
_  ment  of  Agriculture,  3,780,300  pounds 
of  seed  alfalfa  were  imported  in  the  United 
States  from  July  1,  1921  to  March  31,  1922. 
For  the  same  length  period  ending  March  31, 
1923,  8,094,700  pounds  of  seed  alfalfa  were 
imported,  or  more  'than  twice  as  much.  As 
much  of  this  imported  seed  alfalfa  is  south¬ 
ern  grown,  and  therefore  not  good  for  north¬ 
ern  conditions,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such 
importations  are  increasing.  Farmers  will 
need  to  take  extra  care  to  see  that  foreign 
alfalfa  is  not  included  in  their  seed  purchases. 
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The  Decline  of  Agriculture  and  a  Remedy 

President  of  theN.  M.  P.  A.  Speaks  to  American  Agriculturist  Radio  Audience 


That  agriculture  is  the  basic  industry 
is  conceded  by  all.  Destroy  our  cities 
and  the  farms  will  build  them  again. 
Destroy  our  farms  and  ships  will  rot 
at  the  wharfs;  spindles  will  cease  to  hum; 

grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of _ 

the  cities  and  our  proud  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  will  perish. 

The  process  of  readjustment 
since  the  war,  including  as  it  has 
the  deflation  of  currency  and  of 
credits,  has  imposed  upon  agri¬ 
culture  a  burden  greater  than 
upon  any  other  industry. 

This  process  of  readjustment 
will,  however,  in  due  time,  be 
complete.  The  burdens  flowing 
directly  from  it  will  in  due  time 
be  equalized,  but  it  still  remains 
that  other  grave  problems  must 
be  solved  by  the  American  farm¬ 
ers.  Before  the  war  there  was  a 
gradual,  steady  decline  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  that  it  did  not  increase 
as  did  the  population  of  the  cities. 

This  resulted  in  the  supply  of  food 
becoming  less  and  less  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demand.  The 
causes  of  this  prewar  decline  still 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist 
after  the  period  of  readjustment 
of  war  conditions  has  ended.  All 
the- people,  both  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  are  therefore  directly  interested  in 
knowing  the  causes  of  this  decline  and  what, 
if  any,  remedy  may  be  applied  to  correct  it. 

This  decline  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  efficiency  in  the  farmers  as  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  have  been  quick  to 
adopt  every  improved  method 
that  decreases  cost  of  production, 
and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  state 
that  the  American  farmer  is  as 
efficient  as  any  farmer  in  the 
world.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  this 
decline. 

Those  engaged  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  consider  rightly  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  efficiently  market  as 
to  produce  their  respective  com¬ 
modities.  Owners  of  coal  mines 
have  built  railroads  to  market 
their  coal.  Vast  aggregations  of 
manufacturers  have  sales  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  movement  of  the  last 
half  century  has  been  the  central- 
'ization  of  the  control  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  industries.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  not  only  collectively 
produce  but  collectively  sell,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  farmers  must 
buy  their  supplies.  Meanwhile 
there  has  also  grown  up  other 
great  organizations  engaged  in 
the  processing  and  distributing 
of  farm  products.  Growing  with 
the  growth  of  the  cities,  they  have 
become  powerful,  and,  with  their 
far-flung  financial,  commercial, 
political,  and  social  connections, 
stand  like  a  stone  wall  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Farm¬ 
ers  having  no  other  means  of 
marketing  have  heretofore  been 
compelled  to  sell  their  products 
to  these  organizations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  movements,  farmers 
are  now  the  one  great  group  that 
sell  their  products  at  wholesale, 
buy  their  necessities  at  retail,  and 
in  both  cases  at  prices  determined 
by  others.  No  other  industry  thus 


By  JOHN  D.  MILLER 

handicapped  could  long  survive.  In  selling 
their  products,  farmers  have  found  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  nullified 


An  Interesting  Program 

TTARM  people  are  talking  about  our  radio  service.  Quite  a  few  are 
■*"  writing  about  it,  but  not  enough.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  city  people  get  more  things  than  farmers  is 
that  they  are  more  expressive  and  make  their  influence  better  felt. 
Farmers  are  just  as  appreciative,  but  they  simply  do  not  get  around 
to  write  letters.  As  an  illustration,  the  broadcasting  station  WEAF 
receives  literally  thousands  of  letters  every  week  about  their  programs 
and  although  there  is  a  large  number  of  radio  sets  in  the  country, 
very  few  of  the  letters  come  from  country  people. 

The  future  of  radio  is  now  in  the  making.  We  are  trying  to  give 
the  farmers  a  part  in  it.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American  Agi'icul- 
turist,  talked  on  the  possibilities,  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  of  the 
radio,  on  Wednesday,  April  11.  Enos  Lee,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  spoke  on  “Cooperation  and  Orderly 
Marketing”  on  April  18.  John  D.  Miller,  of  the  Daii’ymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  and  President  of  the  National  Milk  Producers’. 
Federation,  talked  to  farmers  on  April  25.  On  May  2,  at  7 :30,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Brigden,  President  of  the'New  York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  will  speak. 

Now  here  is  the  point.  In  nearly  every  farm  community,  some¬ 
one  has  a  radio  receiving  set.  Why  not  have  a  neighborhood  gather¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and  listen  to  our  program?  Also,  and 
this  is  very  important,  note  the  questionnaire  on  this  page  which  we 
printed  once  before  and  if  you  have  a  radio  and  have  not  already 
sent  in  this  questionnaire,  won’t  you  please  fill  it  out  and  send  it  in 
immediately?  If  you  do  not  have  a  radio,  hand  it  to  someone  who 
has.  Write  us  a  letter  stating  what  you  think  about  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  whether  this  sei’vice  should  be  continued. — The  Editor. 


in  that  prices  to  them  are  determined  by  the 
supply  and  the  demand  at  the  point  of  pro¬ 
duction,  where  the  supply  always  largely 
exceeds  the  demand,  and  one  of  the  great 


Radio  Questionnaire 

1.  Have  you  a  radio  receiving  set?  Yes .  No . . 

2.  If  so  is  it  (1)  A  Crystal  Set .  (2)  A  Vacuum  Tube  Set...... 

3.  How  many  sets  in  your  immediate  vicinity? . 

4.  What  radio  broadcasting  stations  do  you  hear? 

1  .  4 . 7 . 

2  .  5 .  8 . 

3 .  6 .  9 . 

5.  What  day  of  the  week  and  what  time  of  the  day  or  evening*  is  the 

very  best  time  for  broadcasting  farm  news,  market  and  weather 
reports? . 

6.  How  many  ordinarily  listen  in? . 

7.  Residence:  City .  Town . 

8.  Have  you  a  telephone? . . . 

9.  Is  your  house  wired  for  electric  lights? . 

Male .  Boys . 

10.  How  many  in  the  family:  Adults  Children 

Female.  .  .  .  Girls.  .  .  . 

11.  Do  you  own  an  automobile . piano . player  piano.  .  / .  .  . 

phonograph .  other  musical  instruments . . . 

12.  Are  you  interested  in  baseball . .  .  swimming . 

boating .  camping .  photography . 

hunting .  fishing .  other  sports . 

13.  Periodicals  or  magazines  read:  1 . . . 

*  2 . . .  4 . 

3 .  5 . . . 

14.  Do  you  patronize  the  Public  Library.  . . 

circulating  Library . . . • . 

15.  Upon  what  particular  subjects  would  you  like  to  hear  interesting, 

instructive  or  entertaining  talks? . 


16.  Name.  . 

17.  Address 


objectives  of  the  farmers  in  acting  together 
through  associations  to  market  their  prod¬ 
ucts  is  to  control  such  products  until  they 
reach  the  points  of  consumption  where  prices 
are  deterrpined  by  nation-wide  and  even 
world-wide  conditions. 

Another  result  of  qld  methods 
is  the  growing  disparity  between 
the  prices  received  by  farmers 
and  the  prices  paid  by  city  con¬ 
sumers.  That  farmers  receive  less 
than  six  and  one-half  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  and  city  consumers 
pay  fifteen  cents  a  quart  for  it  is 
a  grave  indictment  of  present 
conditions. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that 
farmers  and  city  consumers  are 
alike  interested  in  such  improve¬ 
ment  in  marketing  methods  as 
will  permit  the  farmer  to  receive 
all  that  the  consumer  pays,  less 
only  the  actual  cost  of  processing 
and  distribution. 

Farmers  are  now  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  this  and  are  seeking 
to  improve  conditions  by  acting 
together  in  marketing  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  economics  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  such  that  farmers  can¬ 
not  produce  collectively,  but  they 
should  from  that  point  on,  both 
in  their  own  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  city  consumers,  jointly  market 
their  products.  Singly,  they  cannot  create 
or  maintain  efficient  marketing  agencies. 
This  requires  large  investments  and  th6  em¬ 
ployment  of  men  skilled  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  As  applied  to  the 
dairy  industry,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  objects  of  these  market¬ 
ing  associations  are,  first,  to  as¬ 
sure  the  farmer  of  a  market  for 
his  milk  every  day  in  the  year, 
and,  second,  that  the  prices  that 
they  receive  shall  be  the  prices  as 
from  time  to  time  are  determined 
at  the  points  of  consumption  in¬ 
stead  of  at  the  points  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Only  by  doing  this  can 
farmers  discharge  the  duties  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  all  the 
people. 

These  organizations  have  not 
been  formed  nor  are  they  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  any¬ 
one.  They  are  simply  the  means 
adopted,  and  the  only  means  that 
can  be  adopted,  by  which  farmers 
may  follow  the  example  of  those 
engaged  in  other  industries  in 
mobilizing  their  financial  strength 
to  create  adequate  marketing 
agencies.  Nor  does  this  mean 
increased  prices  to  consumers  as 
in  the  long  sweep  it  will  mean 
lower  prices  to  consumers,  and, 
what  is  of  great  importance,  will 
do  much  to  insure  adequate  future 
food  supplies.  This  movement 
means  that  the  time  is  short  in 
which  speculators  and  gamblers 
can  continue  to  manipulate  the 
prices  of  the  people’s  food ;  it 
means  the  elimination  of  unnec¬ 
essary  middlemen  and  that  those 
performing  necessary  services 
shall  continue  to  function  only 
on  the  supreme  condition  that 
they  do  so  economically  and  at  a 
fair  profit. 

As  a  summary  of  it  all,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  problem  of  food" 
production  and  distribution  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  378) 
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Every  Day 

on  1J',_  ’f  ^ 


^ihereW  a 

for  ihisSprayer^^^^0\ 


SMITH 

SFRJOfERS 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect . 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

C0HPRE»EI>  AW  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubs,  berries,  graces, 
flowers;  sprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses,  stables,  bams,  washes 
windows,  autos  and  bugles. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  Inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work — just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  ■ —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  over 
60  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  hack. 


PLANT  LESS  ACRES 

AND 

GROW  MORE  POTATOES 

with  less  effort  and  less  seed 
by  using 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL 

Seed  of  known  merit 

Our  seed  is  the  result  of  ten  years  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  by  potato  experts. 

Write  us  for  prices 

THE  CROSS  FARM,  FayetteviRe,  N.  Y. 


HEY  THERE!  Have  you  neg¬ 
lected  to  plant  that  Strawberry 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  children 
would  so  much  enjoy?  Then 
don’t  neglect  it  any  longer.  We 
1  will  send  you  100  each.  Premier 
(best  early).  Big  Joe  (best  me¬ 
dium),  Chesapeake  (best  late). 
Progressive  (best  everbearer), 
— 400  in  all — for  $5.00,  postpaid. 
It’s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now— It’s  time  they 
were  planted, 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  SaUsbury,  Md 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Setid  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  GORGEOUS 


Plant  early  and  often.  Our  prize  mix¬ 
ture  of  rare  kinds.  All  bloom  this  year. 
Large  bulbs,  100  for  $3.00;  30  for  $1.00; 
florist  size,  100  for  $1.75,  or  50  for 
$1.00.  Mammoth  bulbs,  25  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBINS  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


aOVER  AM)  TIMOTHY 


$4.00 

BUSHEL 


Sweet  Clover  $7.00;  Alfalfa  $7.00:  Red  Clover 
$12.00;  Sudan  $6.00;  Grimm  Alfalfa  $20.00; 
Orchard  Grass  $2.00;  Red  Top  $2.00;  Blue 
Grass  $4.00;  Caneseed  $2.60;  Alsike  $10.00; 
Timothy  $4.00;  sacks  FREE;  Satisfaction  or 
money  back;  we  ship  from  several  warehouses 
and  save  you  freight;  6  per  cent  discount  on 
5  bushel  orders;  Order  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  samples,  but  get  your  order  in  as  prices 
are  going  much  hi^er. 


MEIER  SEED  CO.  aa  Salina,  Kansas 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  CabbaRe  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown.  Two  acres.  Ready  about  May  1st.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Euk- 
huizen  and  eight  other  kinds.  $2.25  per  1,000;  5,000, 
$10.00;  500.  $1.50;  300,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers, 
$5.00  per  1.000:  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.60;  100, 
$1.00,  List  free.  No  business  done  on  Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

BIN  DER  TWINE 

Granges  and -Farm -Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  free.  „,,,« 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  70,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


League  Price  for  May  $2.33 

Farm  News  from  Albany — Eastern  ^Staters  Meet 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  has  voted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  the  month  of  May: 
Class  1,  for  fluid  consumption,  $2.33. 
Class  2,  for  cream  and  ice  cream, 
$2.05. 

Class  3,  for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  evaporated,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk  and  hard  cheese,  a 
differential  of  59  cents  above  the  price 
of  milk  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  the  same  as  for  April. 

Class  4,  for  milk  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter  and  cheese,  will  be 
determined  by  the  New  York  market 
quotations  on  these  commodities. 

The  April  price  for  Class  1  was 
$2.80;  for  Class  2,  $2.50.  The  direc¬ 
tors  decided  upon  the  decrease  for  two 
reasons — ^the  increased  seasonal  flow 
and  competitive  conditions  in  the  New 
York  market. 


FARM  NEWS  FROM  ALBANY 

The  Legislature  will  adjourn  May  4. 

sk  *  ♦ 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  Membership  Corporations 
Law  to  provide  that  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  may  become  members  or  stock¬ 
holders  in  any  other  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  whether  organized  under  the 
Membership  Corporations  Law  or  un¬ 
der  the  cooperative  law  known  as 
Article  13-A.  This  bill  also  provides 
for  making  contracts  with  producers 
for  a  five-year  period  with  option  for 
renewal  for  like  periods  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

It  provides,  furthermore,  for  filling 
vacancies  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
until  the  next  regular  meeting.  It 
gives  greater  powers  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  now  existing  under  our  present 
cooperative  laws  and  allows  the  tying 
of  the  members  in  so  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  have  a  longer  period  to  get 
well  established  in  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  organization  was  not 
properly  managed  the  bill  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  members  to 
change  their  directors  and  officers,  and 
more  difficult  for  them  to  withdraw. 

4:  ♦  * 

Another  very  important  bill  affect¬ 
ing  the  cooperative  law  provides  for 
the  issuing  of  bonds  or  preferred  stock 
where  new  or  additional  capital  is  re- 
qhired,  paying  a  rate  of  interest  not 
exceeding  8  per  cent.  This  would  allow 
the  establishment  of  some  cooperative 
enterprises  without  the  investment  of 
so  much  capital  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
give  outsiders  who  made  the  invest¬ 
ments  opportunities  for  getting  the 
control  of  the  cooperative  away  from 
the  farmers  themselves. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  an¬ 
nual  report  made  by  the  auditor  of  the 
association  shall  be  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  as  it 
now  is,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  re¬ 
port  cannot  be  identified  as  having 
been  furnished  by  the  association. 
These  annual  reports  now  are  public 
property.  This  provision  would  keep 
business  information  from  competitors, 
but  would  also  make  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the 
finances  of  any  cooperative. 

sk  4>  ^ 

A  bill  providing  for  the  joint  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  has  passed  the  Assembly  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  only  opposition  to  this  bill 
comes  from  the  city  of  Geneva,  which 
fears  that  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
station  might  be  removed  from  Geneva 
to  Ithaca.  The  consolidation  has  the 
approval  of  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Roscoe 
Thatcher,  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  trustees  of  both  insti¬ 
tutions. 

jH  *  * 

A  third  bill  bearing  on  indemnities 
for  slaughtered  tubercular  cattle  has 
passed  both  Houses,  and  is  before  the 
Governor  for  his  signature.  This  bill 
provides  funds  for  payment  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  cattle  during  the  fiscal  year  1923 
to  1924.  It  is  expected  that  the  three 
bills,  the  first  two  of  which  have  been 
previously  reported,  will  pay  for  in¬ 


demnities  for  slaughtered  cattle  until 
June,  1924. 

4:  4:  4= 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  try  to 
arrange  for  a  demonstration  with  a 
large  load  of  apples  to  be  brought 
through  the  Barge  Canal  to  New  York 
City  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  value 
of  the  Barge  Canal  for  such  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  by  holding  such  a  demon¬ 
stration  to  interest  Governor  Smith 

sufficiently  to  get  his  backing  for  the 
$30,000  appropriation  for  the  big  Fruit 
Show  planned  for  New  York  next  fall. 

4:  4:  4: 

The  Esniiond  Bill,  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  Highway  Law  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  state  aid  to  counties  for  snow  re¬ 
moval  on  highways,  was  reduced  to 
third  reading  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Assembly. ' 

4c  4:  4= 

The  Assembly  has  passed  one  of 
Governor  Smith’s  reconstruction  bills 
proposing  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  consolidate  180  State  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  into  20  major  de¬ 
partments  and  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  State  officers  from  seven  to 
four.  As  this  bill  is  recommended  by 
the  Govei’nor,  it  is  now  certain  to  be¬ 
come  a  law,  so  that  the  proposed 

amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  State.— By  Our  Special 
Correspondent. 


EASTERN  STATES  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  MEET 

The  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.,  '  a  group  of  farmer-owned  milk 
plants  controlling  the  output  of  25 
plants  and  stations,  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  April  16  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
at  which  time  plans  were  made  for 
the  coming  year’s  business. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are  M.  G.  Garlock,  President; 
F.  L.  Pinckney,  vice-president;  C.  M. 
Bull,  second  vice-president;  Roscoe 
Sargent,  secretary,  and  B.  J.  Shaut, 
1/1*6  3-siir6r. 

The  directors  for  the  coming  year 
are:  M.  G.  Garlock,  Indian  Castle 

Dairy  Corporation,  Utica;  F.  L.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  Onondaga  Milk  Producers’  Co-op., 
Syracuse;  Roscoe  Sargent,  Lacona 
Milk  Corporation,  Sandy  Creek;  B.  J. 
Shaut,  Little  Falls  Dairy  Co.,  Little 
Falls;  Gordon  Law,  Middleville  Milk 
and  Creamery  Co.;  J.  L.  Ingersol, 
Glen  Mohawk  Milk  Association;  John 
Cooper,  Bullville  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation;  F.  E.  Gouse,  Prospect  Coop¬ 
erative  Milk  and  Cream  Co. ;  J .  Saund¬ 
ers,  St,  Johnsville  Dairymen’s  League 
Association;  B.  J,  Van  Alstine,  Cana- 
joRarie  Milk  Co.;  Martin  Herman,  Cal- 
licoon  Cooperative  Dairy  Association; 
E.  H.  Peet,  Addison  County  Coopera¬ 
tive  Dairy  Co.,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  C.  M. 
Bull,  Farmers’  Cooperative  Milk  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Scott  Hinckley, 
Cold  Spring  Creamery,  Rosburg,  N, 
Y.;  Burton  Archibald,  New  Kingston 
Cooperative  Creamery,  New  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

The  Decline  of  Agriculture 
and  a  Remedy 

{Continued  from  page  377) 

simply  one  created  by  the  war,  but  is  a 
continuing  peace  problem  and  that  only 
by  the  success  of  these  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  can  the  decline  in 
agriculture  be  checked.  Farmers  will 
w'elcome  the  cooperation  of  city  con¬ 
sumers  and  urge  that  they  acquaint 
themselves  with  that  which  the  farrners 
are  trying  to  do.  These  organizations 
are  constructive — not  destructive.  They 
are  not  tearing  down,  but  building. 
They  are  created  for  self-help  and  for 
mutual  help,  thus  stimulating  the  in¬ 
itiative  of  their  members,  while  the 
increased  returns  to  farmers  will  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  the  enlarged  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  products  entering  the 
arteries  of  commerce  will  enrich  the 
lifeblood  of  the  nation,  may  long  post¬ 
pone  the  day  when  this  country  shall 
cease  to  be  self-sustaining,  and,  by  en¬ 
larging  the  buying  power  of  forty  mil¬ 
lion  people,  bring  increased  prosperity 
to  all  industries. 


■p'OR  early  ma- 
Luring,  winter- 
proof  alfalfa,  in- 
sistuponLyman’s 
pure  Grimm.  En¬ 
dures  year  after 
year.yieldingfull, 
perfect  crops. 


w 


Three  to  four  stands 
each  growing  season.  All 
seed  scarified,  assuring 
highest  germination.  Af¬ 
fidavit  of  genuineness 
with  every  order. 

Write  for  free  seed 
sample  and  booklet  de- 
i  scribing  origin  of  Lyman’s 
•  Grimm  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  LYMAN 
Introducerof  Grimm  Alfalfa 
350  Water  St.  Excelsior,  Minn; 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

are  SUPERIOR  because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests.  , 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  show  the  disease  free¬ 
dom  and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

K.  C.  UVERMORE,  ‘S’  HONEOYE  FALIS,  N.Y. 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 
Bitf 

'Ca-falo^ 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yoar 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Saw. 

Make  money— Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
,  size  you  want— 


2, 8, 6, 7, 10.  16 
or26H-P.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee . 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2H.P.Puils3 

Pittsburgh,  $48.60 
Frisco,  $67 


^  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  1803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
1 1803  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

t -  ~  -  -  -  - 


1 803  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco^^Calif 


UFKRV  PI  ANTQ  Strawberry,  Raspbeny,  Dewberry, 
[jLIVAI  ILrilllu  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry, 
Zurrant,  Grape  plants. 

IfEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Horseradish  roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Tomato,  Parsley,  E)gg  Plant, 

Dnion,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

i;inWPP  PIANTQ  Hollyhock,  Canterberry  BellsjFox- 
F  LU  iV  LK  I  lain  1  u  glove,  SweetWilliam,  Poppy,  Phlox 
md  other  perennials;  Pansy,  Astor,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snap- 
Jragon,  Zinnia  and  other  annuals  ;Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

BARRY D.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS, N.Y. 


rorr  TAMATA  crcn  one  ounce  of  Improved  Stone  or 

rlVl!il!i — lUiTlAlU  uEiEiI/  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed, 

free  with  every  order  of  oui^  Two-year  Asparagus  Boots 
@  $2  per  100.  Two-year  Rhubarb  Roots  $1.50  per  1-. 
Bohemian  Horse  Radish  Roots  @  $1  for  50. 

Grape  Vines,  75  cents  each  or  $6  per  dozen,  all  postpaid.  One  quarter 
pound  free  with  1,000  lots  of  Asparagus;  100  lots  of  Rhubarb;  l.ouu 
lots  of  Horse  Radish;  26  lots  of  4-year  Grape  Vines.  Write  for  prices. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY.  N.  J.  Root  Specialist. 


IF  YOU  WANT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

set  our  “  FROSTPROOF  ”  PLANTS.  All  leading  van-, 
Jties;  100,  50c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25;  Mailed 
orepaid.  Expressed,  10,000,  $15.00  cash.  Sweet  Potato, 
Lettuce,  Tomato,  Pepper,  etc.,  in  season.  Good  order 
lelivery  positively  guaranteed  or  money  refunded, 
r.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


'ATENTS 


rawberry  Plants 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion’’ blank.  Send  sketch  or  nwd- 

for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’aaiE^, 
egistered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern 
g,  Washington,  t  ■  t  Vl! 

[RAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

rape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please, 
iparagusSeed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties; 
Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 

ECIAL:  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  lininKs.  Catalog  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORP,  PEL. 

FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw- 
“Horsey”  »nd  40  other  varieties.  Lucretia  Dewberry.  $12 

irs.  "ss.^  ’"•‘A'.r"'  ...... 
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Best  and  Glen  Mary,  $8  Per  1,000;  S.  Dunlap  $o..>U 
1,000;  all  varieties,  $1  Per  100.  Dellvewd  free. 

R.  L.  McNITT,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. _ _ 

Special  Offer!  Perfectos,  im¬ 

ported  Sumatra  wrapper,  hanu- 
made.  While  they  last  $2.« 
box  of  50.  Will  suit  or  your 

_ S  larger  NEW  YORK 

LESMAN  WANTED  to-  ^°automobIle,  tractor  and 

er  lubricating  oils,  greases  and  paints.  Salary  or  com 
slon.  Address,  THE  HARVEY  OIL  COMPANY. 
EVELAND,  OHIO.  


IGARS 

YER  CIGAR  CO.,  ! 


Yellow  Jerseys, 

Jerseys,  $1.76  bu.  Ben 
Jerseys,  $2.26  per  bu. 
se  your  own  plants.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbniw,  New 


VEET  POTATO  SEED 
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Baker  Heads  New  Jersey 
Extension  Service 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  called  Prof.  H,  J.  Baker 
of  Connecticut  to  fill  the  position  of 
Director  of  Extension  in  New  Jersey, 
left  vacant  last  January  by  the  death 
of  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton.  Professor 
Baker,  since  1916,  has  been  Extension 
Director  with  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  a  place  which  he  will 
leave  on  June  1  to  accept  the  new  work 
in  New  Jersey.  He  comes  into  the 
State  well  fitted  both  in  education  and 
experience  to  fill  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  places  in  the  farm  leadership 
of  the  State. 

Professor  Baker  was  raised  on  a 
Delaware  farm,  later  completing  his 
education  and  college  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Immediately  following  graduation,  he 
continued  association  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  College  as  assistant  to  the 
Director  and  also  as.  assistant  instruc¬ 
tor  in  agronomy.  Later  he  •  became 
head  of  the  extension  work  in  farm 
management  in  that  State;  then  State 
County  Agent  leader.  During  the  war 
Professor  Baker  was  in  the  army  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  France. 

sK  H:  :(: 

Duroc  men  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  invited  to  compete 
in  a  $600  futurity  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Trenton  Fair  next  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  for  Duroc  spring  pigs 
born  after  March  1  of  this  year.  Nomi¬ 
nations  must  be  made  with  the  Fair 
Association  before  June  1.  The  Inter- 
State  Fair  Association  of  New  Jersey 
contributes  $300  in  prize  money.  The 
American  Duroc  Jersey  Association  of¬ 
fers  $150,  and  the  Mercer  County', 
N.  J.,  Duroc  Association  another  $150 
to  be  used  in  nomination  fees.  County 
Agent  A.  C.  McLean  of  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  is  creating  a  lively  interest  in 
this  event,  which  is  the  largest  single 
classification  for  hogs  in  the  East. 

Last  year’s  pig  show  at  the  Trenton 
Fair  was  one  of  the  largest  shows  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
prize  money  now  practically  doubled 
the  exhibit  promises  to  be  a  greater 
event  this  season.  There  will  be  16 
prizes  in  each  class,  which  opens  the 
show  for  even  small  breeders.  The 
nomination  fee  for  the  Duroc-Jersey 
futurity  is  $5  for  each  sow,  and  all 
pigs  to  be  shown  in  this  futurity  must 
be  regularly  entered  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Duroc-Jersey  Association  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  30  days  before  the  fair.  Not 
more  than  three  prizes  in  each  class 
can  be  awarded  to  any  one  exhibitor, 
and  all  pigs  to  be  shown  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  entered  in  the  fair  classes  for 
spring  pigs  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Pair  Association  rules. 

*  *  * 

The  Junior  Farm  Clubs  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  recently  become  interested 
in  a  novel  pig-raising  contest  which 
has  as  its  goal  a  ten  of  pork  from  one 
litter  of  pigs.  Each  pig  of  a  litter 
when  entered  in  the  contest  will  be 
marked,  and  the  same  pigs  must  be 
presented  and  weighed  in  seven  months 
from  the  day  they  are  born.  The  rec¬ 
ords  and  weighing  will  be  conducted 
by  County  Club  and  Farm  Agents  in 
the  various  counties.  Every  litter  that 
develops  a  total  weight  of  2,000  pounds 
will  be  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Club 
members  whose  pigs  reach  weight  of 
1)800  pounds  will  get  a  silver  medal, 
and  those  weighing  1,600  pounds  a 
bronze  medal. 

❖  ^  5i« 

A  recent  survey  of  New  Jersey  fruit 
conducted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  that  peacJies,  ap¬ 
ples  and  beri'ies  are  in  splendid  condi- 
bon  and  undamaged  by  the  cold  spring, 
fhis  brings  considerable  optimism  to 
the  New  Jersey  fruit  men,  who  have 
noted  the  serious  damage  in  Southern 
btates  to  peaches,  early  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops.  Unless  later  frost  injury 
develops,  the  department  states,  the 
gi’owers  have  every  reason  to  expect  a 
nne  crop  of  Jersey  peaches,  apples  and 
general  oi'chard  fruits. 

^  'i*  jj! 

•  'xT  survey  of  forest  conditions 

m  New  Jersey  indicates  that  half  of  the 
available  forest  land  in  the  State  is 
undeveloped,  while  nine-tenths  of  all 
jumber  used  in  New  Jersey  is  imported 
of  n  State,'  as  well  as  two-thirds 
all  wood  products  used  for  manu- 
lacturing  purposes. 
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Crener^  Motot^lmdksi 


Motorize  Farm  Transportation  With  A  GMG 


Motor  truck  transportation  of  farm 
products  is  just  as  essential  today  to 
profitable  agriculture  as  horses  were 
in  comparison  with  oxen. 

And  the  best  way  to  insure  real 
economical  trucking  on  the  farm  is  to 
use  GMG.  Not  alone  because  of  the 
economical  initial  cost  and  the  remark¬ 
ably  low  operating  expense  of  GMG 
trucks;  not  because  of  their  excep¬ 
tional  accessibility  and  refined  con¬ 
struction,  but  also  because  GMC  trucks 
deliver  better  transportation  over  a 
longer  period  than  is  averaged  by 
other  trucks. 

The  exclusive  features  of  GMC  con¬ 
struction  such  as  removable  cylinder 
walls,  removable  valve- lifter  assem¬ 
blies,  pressure  lubrication,  and  many 


others  contribute  directly  to  maintain¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  performance  as  well 
as  to  increasing  materially  the  life  of 
service  of  these  trucks. 

Moreover,  GMC  trucks  are  complete 
in  every  detail,  electric  lights  and 
generator,  magneto  ignition,  conduit 
wiring,  provision  for  starting  equip¬ 
ment,  and  complete  instrument  case 
are  all  refinements  that  are  usually 
found  only  on  passenger  cars  of  the 
highest  quality. 

From  the  speedy,  powerful  one  ton 
“Jim-Dandy”  GMC  to  the  heavy-duty 
five  ton  with  the  famous  GMC  Two- 
Range  transmission,  there  is  a  size  for 
every  farm  need. 

Ask  for  catalog 
The  Farm.” 


‘Motor  Trucks  On 


General  Motors  Truck  Company— Pon«ac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


One  Ton,  $1295;  Two 
Ton,  $2375;  Three 
and  One  Half  Ton, 
$3600;Five  Ton$3950 


All  prices  for  chassis 
only,  at  the  factory, 
tax  to  be  added. 


GMC  Trucks  are  ^‘Seven  Steps  Ahead** 


4  TIMES  firsynd  the  World  with  ONE  OILINC 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

I  An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
other  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
.  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 

*  Speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  jt  would 

encircle  the  world  in  90_days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
a"  an  average  27  jmilp  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
^^toniobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
Isn  t  It  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

4.  *  41,  ,  J?®  Auto-olled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 

part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
wth  one  ®  yfi^r*  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  with  less  attention  than 

AERMOTOR  CO. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highe.st 
referenee.s.  Best  results, 
_ _  Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


FARMS-SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  .TUST  OUT.  COPY  FREE.  Stocked 
and  equipped.  Some  require  only  l.lOO  cash.  lnenme-iiro<lue- 
Ing  homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549  A.  0. 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Can  You  Talk 
To  Farmers? 


We  want  to  hire  a  few  more  re¬ 
liable  men  who  can  talk  convinc¬ 
ingly  to  farmers  about  their  great 
need  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 

If  you  are  a  retired  farmer  or 
inactive  for  any  reason,  this  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  and  profitable  connection. 

Details  on  reqtiest.  Write  to-day. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Made  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  by 
Studebaker  Wagon 
Works.  Brand  new, 
in  Perfect  Condition; 
stored  in  concrete 
government  ware¬ 
house.  Easily  con¬ 
vertible  into  sprayer 
at  smallcost.Usealso 
asGasolineorOilCart 
or  Sprinkler,  150-Gal¬ 
lon  Tank  Removable. 


Horse  Drawn 

Weighs  About 
1600  Pounds 


WATER  CART 


While 
They 

$275.00  Value 

A  wonderful  value  from  the 
Government’s  great  war  sup¬ 
plies.  Any  principal  part  of  this 
equipment  is  by  itself  worth  the 
price  of  all.  We  understand  that  these 
carts  cost  the  government  $275.00. 

An  All-Around  Cart  Worth  Four  Times 
the  Price.  Even  the  farmer  who  needs  no 
water  or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy  one  of 
these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for  a 
water,  gasoline,  oil  or  disinfectant  tank; 
then  build  a  simple  body  on  the  frame  and 
you  have  an  all-around  cart  worth  three 
times  your  investment.  They  are  strong 
and  well-made — will  last  a  lifetime. 

Only  468  Carts  Left 

468  of  these  carts,  offered  to  you  subject  to  pre¬ 
vious  sale.  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order  and 
your  cart  will  be  shipped  knocked  down  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates,  just  as  received  from  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  Works  and  Indiana  Wagon  Works. 

Shipped  F.  O.  B.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rush  Your  Order 

of  a- lifetime.  Take 

advantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  order  today! 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  CO. 

54  W.  Lake  St.  Dept.  106,  Chicago,  lUinoIs 


Note  these 
^  Features 


Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized 
iron  with  splash  partition, 
solid,  riveted  joints,  150  gallon 
capacity.  Pump  “Red  Jacket” 
or  Gould,  supposed  to  be  the 
best  pumps  on  the  market. 
Strainer  device.  Hose  25  feet 
long,  of  2-inch  4-ply  rubber. 
Standard,  approved  BrakeRod 
wheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
10-inch  steel  hub.  Steel  axles. 
Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  15  Brass  faucets  in  rear 
for  drawing  water,  gasoline 
or  oil. 


pouam  RATIONS 


IQiOWn  Jniredients  of  l(hou/n  Quoji^ 
in  /Qiown  'Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 

^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
*  of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.LF.  Exchange  Inc. 

Syracose,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high.  ' 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  imiform  ration. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Growers  Adopt  Standardized  Fertilizer  Formulas 


Following  the  experiments  of 
several  states  last  year,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  recently  agreed  upon 
13  general  and  five  special  fertilizer 
fromulse  as  sufficient  to  meet  the  gen¬ 
eral  needs  of  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
This  number  of  fertilizers,  according 
to  Dr.  J.  W.  Kellog,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  in  striking  opposition  to  the  140 
varied  analyses  sold  in  the  State  last 
year. 

A  smaller  number  of  formulae  will 
decrease  manufacturing  costs,  reduce 
transportation  and  other  overhead  ex¬ 
penses. 

*  *  * 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Tioga  County 
recently  gave  $1,000  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  Emergency  Build¬ 
ing  Fund.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
Grange  gifts  yet  made  to  the  college. 
More  than  13,000  people  have  already 
pledged  $1,165,000  for  buildings  at  the 
college,  most  of  which  will  be  those 
for  student  health  and  welfare  facili¬ 
ties.  Indiana  County  alumni  recently 
completed  their  quota  of  $15,000. 

*  *  * 

The  tobacco  men  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  report  a  large  acreage  of 
the  standard  sorts  this  season,  and 
interest  has  been  keen  for  some  weeks 
on  the  matter  of  securing  good  seed. 
The  growers  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  Lancaster  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
several  standard  varieties  and  the 
elimination  of  sorts  which  do  not  come 
up  to  market  requirements.  The  Coun-’ 
ty  Agent  has  been  responsible  for 
cleaning  of  several  hundred  pounds  of 
seed,  which  it  is  expected  will  mean 
more  profitable  production  for  the 
grower. 


POTATO  OUTLOOK  IN  LEHIGH- 
BERKS  DISTRICT 

OLIVER  D.  SCHOCK 

It  is  predicted  that  the  1923  potato 
acreage  in  the  famed  Berks-Lehigh 
district  will  exceed  any  previous  year. 
More  “Russet”  potatoes  will  be  planted 
this  season  than  ever  before. 

The  yield  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
shows  an  aggregate  increase  of  more 
than  2,000,000  bushels  during  the  past 
five  years,  according  to  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon,  plant  pathologist. 


have  a  medley  of  people.  The  Balkans 
are  medley  enough  for  one  world. 

Some  persons  oppose  any  restriction 
of  immigration  because  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  that  they  have  for  the  prospec¬ 
tive  immigrant.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  immigrants  come  to  this 
country.  There  is  room  for  thousands 
of  them  in  South  America.  The  conti¬ 
nent  of  South  America  and  Mexico  in 
North  America  were  largely  settled  by 
people  from  southern  Europe.  There 
is  room  for  many  more.  These  people 
are  developing  social  and  governmental 
customs  that  are  very  satisfactory  to 
them.  These  customs  differ  somewhat 
from  the  customs  that  are  preferred 
by  the  persons  from  northern  Europe. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  of  the 
Europeans  who  desire  to  go  to  South 
America  so  that  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration  into  the  United  States  does  not 
close  the  door  of  opportunity.  There 
are  also  many  opportunities  available 
in  Africa. 

Just  at  present  we  are  having  a 
wave  of  business  activity  and  great 
demand  for  labor.  These  waves  of 
prosperity  are  followed  by  waves  of 
depression.  The  periods  of  good  and 
bad  times  are  often  approximately  two 
years  in  length.  If  we  try  to  bring  in 
enough  immigrants  whenever  we  have 
a  period  of  prosperity  so  as  to  hold 
wages  down,  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
will  have  these  same  immigrants  ^  in 
the  periods  of  unemployment  which 
come  too  soon.  Most  persons  have  al¬ 
ready  forgotten  that  we  had  an  unem¬ 
ployment  conference  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  and  that  we  are  likely  to 
need  another  before  many  years  go  by. 

A  number  if  improvements  can  be? 
made  in  the  present  immigration  law, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  if  we  return  to  anything  like  un¬ 
restricted  immigration  it  will  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  farmer  and  even  more 
injurious  to  national  welfare. 


PAINT 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

Simple,  Sanitary,  Easily  Operated,  Fast  Milking,  No  Installing, 

No  Pulsators,  No  Pipes,  No  Tanks 

Milks  anywhere  in  back  or  in  front  of 
the  cows  in  one  barn  or  another,  and  also 
can  do  the  washing  for  Mrs.  or  any  other 
power  chores  besides  milking. 

No  better  or  faster  milking  done  by  any 
other  make  of  milking  machine  at  any 
price.  Will  demonstrate  in  your  stable  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Arrange  for  a  machine  now. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Randolph,  N.Y. 


Gasoline  Engine  Milker, 
Electric  Milkers  also 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 

mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Firemen,  Brakemen  roads  every  where  (which  position?) 

Railway  Association,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Immigration  Not  The 
Remedy 

{Continued  from  page  375) 

important  for  the  happiness  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren  that  the 
right  type  of  immigrants  come  to  this 
country  as  it  is  that  we  leave  them  an 
inheritance?  The  American  farmer  in 
the  South  wanted  cheap  labor  so  as  to 
earn  money  rapidly.  He  brought  in 
the  negro.  Many  of  his  descendants 
have  lost  their  money,  but  they  still 
have  the  negro.  Such  an  experience 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  warn  other 
farmers  against  any  temporary  solu¬ 
tion  that  may  have  in  it  future  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Persons  from  northwestern  Europe 
are  so  similar  to  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  race,  social  ideas,  and  ideas  of 
government  that  they  quickly  intei’- 
marry  and  are  fully  assimilated.  We 
can  assimilate  all  of  these  who  desire 
to  come. 

Persons  who  come  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  are  often  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  race  and  in  their  philosophies 
of  life  and  government  that  they  do 
not  tend  to  accept  American  ways 
quickly.  They  are  very  slow  to  inter¬ 
marry,  and  many  are  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  our  type  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  of  these  people  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  people  of  northern 
Europe  that  where  they  have  come  in 
contact  for  many  centuries  in  Europe 
there  has  been  perpetual  trouble.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  not  to 
receive  immigrants  more  rapidly  than 
they  can  be  Americanized  and  assimi¬ 
lated.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  who  live  in  a  country  to 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  pf  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


KRAG  RIFLES  $12.50 


Krag  Sporting  Rifles,  $14.00.  Krag 
Carbines,  $15,  All  Krag  Parts,  Am¬ 
munition,  $4  ahundred.  Carbines, Cal. 
45,  $3.50.  Shot  Guns,  $4.50.  New  Catalog  Now  Ready. 

Wp<»«/-»V'|7ri  VIliV  1627-CH  North  10th  St. 
.  O  1  UALd  AIKA.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary.  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest 

quality  breeders.  InvestigateNOw 

ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeteville,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $95.18,”  says  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  f  he  freight.  Write  for  Free 

Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203MUNCIE,  IND. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

COMBINATION  HAIR  NET  PACK  2Sc 
SELF-THREADINC  NEEDLES  lOc 

FULL  LINE  QUICK  SELLERS  FOB  AGENTS 
S.  DAVIS,  326  Amsterdam  Avenue,  NEW  YOKK  Cll 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco 

PREF>;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $3.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  ONION,  Murray,  Ky. 
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■^V\e  ^Ism^eoWng  VlV\\\e  Pa\ni 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  dru^  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis- 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  sfals.)  $1.26  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  galsO  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (60 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  SOc. 

Add  2S%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

291  ElyAve.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy, tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creameryf  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


A.H.REIO 

(tiMicnaMar 

CO 
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.Cost  Loss 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer”,  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
•  and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  runga.  Held  erect 
br  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  Packaqe  Mfg.  Co. 
350  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


A  Beer  Keg  in  the  Bull  Pen 

One  Way  to  Spend  Sunday  Afternoon 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


SOME  of  the  older 
readers  o  f  t  h  e 
American  Agriculturist  may  remem¬ 
ber,  when  on  occasional  trips  to  town 
for  a  supply  of  staple  groceries,  seeing 
enormous  trucks  loaded  with  what  may 
best  be  described,  so  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  may  understand  it,  as  minia¬ 
ture  molasses  barrels. 

These  small  barrels  were  popularly 
known  as  beer  kegs.  They  were  used 
for  storing  an  amber  liquid  which  was 
formerly  much  sought  after  by  farm 
hands  and  others.  Although  they  have 
served  their  purpose,  these  kegs  still 
may  be  found,  and  the  other  day  I 
heard  of  a  most  practical  use  for  them. 

For  years  we  have  been  taught  to 
keep  a  bull  until  its  daughters  were  old 
enough  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
animal  as  a  herd  sire.  Where  we  have 
done  this  we  have  run  into  some  very 
practical  difficulties.  The  only  safe 
place  for  a  four  or  five-year-old  bull  is 
in  a  strong  pen;  kept  in  this  way  for 
very  long  without  his  natural  exercise 
the  utility  of  the  animal  for  breeding 
soon  disappears. 

To  prevent  this,  various  devices  have 
been  resorted  to,  so  he  might  have  the 
necessary  exercise.  Some  farmers  use 
tread  powers ;  others  build  large  yards ; 
and  one  man  I  know  of  hangs  a^  block 
of  wood  on  a  rope  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  bull’s  stall,  this  block  of  wood 
serving  as  a  sort  of  punching  bag  with 
which  the  hull  gets  a  truly  astounding 
amount  of  exercise. 

None  of  these  devices  have  seemed 
practical  in  our  case,  and  we  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  until  a 
friend  came  along  and  suggested  the 
beer  keg.  His  idea  is  for  us  to  simply 
throw  a  beer  keg  in  the  stall  and  let 
the  bull  do  the  rest.  He  assures  us  that 
if  we  will  do  this  the  bull  will  put  in 
most  of  his  time  wrestling  with  the  keg 
and  trying  to  corner  it  so  he  can  smash 
it.  The  keg  having  been  built  to  with¬ 
stand  considerable  pressure  from  the 
inside  and  being  slippery  for  a  bull  to 
get  hold  of,  refuses  to  be  cornered  or 
to  be  smashed. 

As  a  result,  says  our  friend,  the  bull 
will  get  the  exercise  he  needs.  We 
would  like  to  try  the  idea,  but  alas, 
we  haven’t  a  beer  keg. 

I  Look  Over  Some  Legume  Hay  in  the 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

IMilk  rJbt  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cleaned.  IVe  have  added 
a  farmer's  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  cooler,  tubular  type, 
to  our  line.  IVriie  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
96th  street  and  Haverford 
Avenue 

Box  E  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1  will  condition  a  Horse  or 
Cow  in  twelve  days 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

L«i  .ej  M 


In  some  places  they 
lodged,  and  wherever 
this  occurred  not  an  alfalfa  plant 
could  be  found. 

The  really  interesting  point  in  the 
afternoon’s  inspection,  however,  came 
when  we  struck  a  gravelly  eight-acre 
field,  long  considered  one  of  the  poorest 
on  the  farm. 

This  field  we  summer-followed  last 
summer  with  the  intention  of  seeding  it 
to  alfalfa  in  >  August.  We  got  behind 
in  our  work,  and  when  August  came 
the  field  was  as  hard  as  a  city  pave¬ 
ment;  we  had  to  wait  for  fall  rains 
and  consequently  did  not  get  it  in  until 
about  October  1. 

Last  fall  the  little  plants  barely 
showed  themselves;  this  spring  we  find 
a  perfect  stand  of  strong,  healthy  al¬ 
falfa  plants.  It  is  the  best  test  of  the 
remarkably  hardy  qualities  of  true 
Grimm  alfalfa  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  attention. 


Making 

I  know  of  no  more  pleasant  way  to 
spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  than  in  an 
inspection  of  the  fields  and  crops  on  a 
farm.  Whenever  I  can  I  plan  to  put 
in  my  Sunday  afternoon  this  way. 
Yesterday  I  made  a  particular  point 
of  studying  last  year’s  seedings  of 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

I  went  out,  I  must  admit,  prepared 
for  almost  any  sort  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  because  the  weather  for  the  last 
month  has  been  about  the  hardest  I 
have  ever  experienced  for  new  seed¬ 
ings.  The  fact  that  I  came  back  de¬ 
lighted  with  what  I  found,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  is  due  entirely  to  the  known- 
origin,  hardy  seed  which  we  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

We  first  came  to  a  sixten-acre  _field_of 
clover  seeding.  This  was  put  in  with 
rye  last  spring  and  the  rye  and  seeding 
top-dressed  with  stable  manure.  Last 
fall  the  clover  was  ten  inches  high  in 
places  and  as  thick  as  it  would  stand. 
We  tried  the  experiment  of  pasturing 
it  off  and  made  a  lot  of  milk  from  it. 
This  spring  apparently  every  clover 
plant  is  alive;  it  would  seem  to  prove 
that  new  seeding  may  safely  be  pas¬ 
tured  if  it  is  not  cropped  off  too  closely. 

Perfect  Stand  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

Next  we  came  to  a  four-acre  field, 
seeded  last  spring  with  wheat  to 
Grimm  alfalfa,  twelve  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Here  we  found  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  stand,  except  in  one  place,  where 
water  had  run  over  the  field  and  left 
a  slight  deposit  of  silt  and  mud;  in  this 
place  the  alfalfa  had  apparently  smoth¬ 
ered  out. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
alfalfa  will  not  stand  smothering  was 
furnished  in  the  next  field,  an  eight- 
acre  field  seeded  to  15  pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  Northern-grown  alfalfa  with  oats 
last  spring.  The  oats  grew  very  large, 
yielding  over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CATTLE  FEED¬ 
ERS’  MEETING  MAY  4 

The  annual  Pennsylvania  Cattle 
Feeders’  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  on  Friday, 
May  4.  At  this  time  the  steer-feeding 
experiments  for  the  year  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  results  announced. 

Sixty  head  of  cattle  divided  into  five 
lots  will  have  been  on  feed  for  a  period 
of  140  days  at  the  close  of  the  feeding 
test.  The  following  rations  are  being 
fed  this  year: 

Lot  I — Corn  silage,  shelled  corn 
(full  feed),  cottonseed  meal  and  corn 
stover. 

Lot  II — Corn  silage,  shelled  corn 
(two-thirds  full  feed),  molasses  re- 
placihg  one-third  of  the  corn  in  the 
ration,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  stover. 

Lot  III — Mixed  hay,  shelled  corn 
(full  feed),  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Lot  IV — Mixed  hay,  shelled  corn 
(two-thirds  full  feed),  molasses  replac¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  corn  in  the  ration 
and  cottonseed  meal. 

Lot  V — Corn  silage,  corn  stover  and 
cottonseed  meal. 

These  cattle  were  purchased  on  the 
Chicago  market  in  December  and 
shipped  direct  to  the  College  and  placed 
on  feed  December  13. 

An  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  occasion.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  cattle  feeders,  stock 
yards  and  packing-house  representa¬ 
tives,  in  addition  to  the  announcement 
and  discussion  of  the  results  of  the 
experiment. _ 

MARKET  MILK  GRADES  GET  REC¬ 
OGNITION  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  fight  for  better  city  milk  ordi- 
ances  is  gaining  ground  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  although  State  aid  along  this  line 
requested  from  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  by  dairymen  this  year  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  municipalities  of 
Princeton,  Red  Bank  and  Roselle  Park, 
N.  J.,  have  recently  passed  ordinances 
that  will  give  further  guarantees  of 
purity  and  classification  of  grades  in 
those  cities. 

Three  market  classifications  have  been 
recommended  jointly  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health. 
They  provide  for  certified  milk,  raw 
milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows,  and 
pasteurized  milk.  Cities  which  accept 
this  grading  require  dealers  to  adopt 
one  or  more  of  the  grades.  They  im¬ 
pose  heavy  penalties  for  misbranding. 
There  is  no  State  law  at  the  present 
time  which  requires  the  adoption  of 
these  grades  by  any  municipality;  the 
teeth  in  the  fight  for  standardized 
grades  of  milk  come  from  municipality 
ordinances.  Dairymen  whose  herds 
produce  good  milk  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  from  healthy  cows  have  enthu¬ 
siastically  backed  this  grading  cam¬ 
paign.— W.  H.  Bullock. 


I  prize  the  American  Agriculturist 
very  much,  and  have  often  found  in  it 
information  which  has  been  very  val¬ 
uable  to  me  in  many  ways. — Alva 
Gaylord,  Itaska,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

The  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

_  The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  Y  ou  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  bi^  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  how  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


coeoNfi 


(JOOL  frftT 

COMPOUND 


is  a  wonderful  healinK  remedy  for 
man  or  beast.  For  Chapped  Hands, 
Chillblains , Cuts,  Wounds  and  Sores, 
Galled  Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats,  Caked  Udders,  etc.,  it 

Ib  nneQaalleo-  Use  it  once— you’ll  keep  it 
on  hand  all  the  time.  At  druERiste  and 
dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply,  write  us. 


Sample  FREE 

Write  for  Free 
Sample  Box.  ^ 

I  Test  it  and  see  for  yourself  bow  V 
I  quickly  it  heals  and  relieves  pain. 

I  No  obliqation.  fe 

I  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  f 
11  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  O  ! 


EESSSBil 


STOPS 

_ LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar  troubles 
and  gets  horse  going  sound.  It  acts 
mildly  but  quickly  and  good  results 
are  lasting.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
_  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2,50  a 
bottle  delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  379  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maw- 


Get  Jim  Brown*s  new 

FACTORY  PRICES 


rr  “SavecT^. 

V  $56.00  on  my^^ 

r  order.  I  paid  you  T 
'37c  per  rod,  and! 
fence  here  no  bet- 
ter  is  93  3-4  cts.” 
•-Charles  Rowe, 

Writ®  Quick  fop  my  bix  \  Stella,  Mo. 
new  book  of  money-sav-  ^  - — 

lins  factory  prices  on  high-^^ 
est  Quality  Fence,  Gates, 

Steel  PostSfPaints.Roofing, 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 
^  pay  a  penny  more  than  Jira 

^  Brown's  factory  pricea.  Highest 
Quality,  backed  by  guarantee.  Write 
for  104-page  moner-taving bargain  book, 
a  Fence  8  Wire  Go.,  Dept  3U02,  Cleveland.  0. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


Most  for  cost 


SO  years’  sale 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO 


NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  far 
?:  Horses,  Cattle  and  HogB. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

Toledo.  Ohio 


THE  front  ■^“a'^'GAVE 

r.RIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructed  continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad¬ 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents  -  Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Box  3 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct  and 
reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted, 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St..  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


I 
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THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


==Classified  Advertising  Ilates== 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  fer  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


— Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed"  ' . . 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when,  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sellrr 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

-A - 

ORIGINAL  D.  W.  YOUNG  STRAIN  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Strictly  exhibition 
stock.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  and  $10  each. 
C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  Eggs,  $3  per  15.  MAPLE 
HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Ptekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


TORMOHLEN’S  EVERLAY  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  ;  strain  holding  world’s  record  for 
best  layers.  Day-old  chicks,  hatching  eggs 
reasonable.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  COCKBRFI., — Thomp¬ 
son  Strain,  direct ;  240  eggs  yearly  per  hen. 
Free  range  ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  At  $5.00 
each.  .IAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  from  two  year  old  stock,  Wycoff 
strain,  $2  for  24 ;  $7  per  hundred,  delivered. 
ALLAN  MORTON^  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS — Select  hatching 
eggs,  $5 ;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  Infertile  eggs 
replaced.  W’rite  for  prices  on  day-old  chicks. 
Z.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


BROTHER— —We  make  a  specialty  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay,  farm 
raised  ;  circular  free.  OAK  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Route  2  B,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
hatching  eggs ;  reduced  prepaid  price,  fifteen, 
$1.50  ;  fifty,  $4.  MBADOWBROOK  FARM, 
Route  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LIMITED  NUMBER  CHICKS — Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  stock,  large  fowls,  250  egg  strain  ;  95% 
chalk-white  eggs.  Price  list  free.  E.  COYLE, 
Branchport,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


ROSE-COMBED  BROWN  LEGHORNS — Big 
hens,  layers  ;  30  eggs,  $3.50  ;  postpaid.  Write 
wants.  23d  year.  H.  LAMSON,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
■$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 

FOR  SALE — 12  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
Hens.  One  elegant  male.  This  is  A1  stock. 
E.  E.  BOYCE,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

WITiL  SELL  nine  S.  C.  White  Orpington 
Pullets,  May  hatch,  also  one  rooster ;  -write  for 
prices.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE.  Islip,  N.  Y. 

TWO  PENS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


FEW  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS.  Few  equal, 
none  better  than  Anderson’s  strain,  $15  and 
$20.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS — 10,  $6. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


BEES 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT  I 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST  I 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Chief  cook,  under  40,  in  small 
school  for  boys.  Salary,  $75  per  month ; 
general  supply,  $55 ;  reliable  night  watch¬ 
man,  $50.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


AMAGER  STRAIN  DANISH  BALLHEAD 
CABBAGE  SEED,  Imported  direct  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY-LEAVED  CANNAS — $1.00  per 
dozen,  postpaid  ;  2-year  Argenteuil  Asparagus, 
$1.60  per  hundred  postpaid  ;  first-class  stock. 
GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  FRANCIS  EVER- 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  $10  per  1000.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  20. 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL  SEED  PO¬ 
TATOES,  average  yield,  306  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  circular.  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS,  choice  mixed  varieties,  12  for 
$1,  double  hollyhock  seed,  mixed  colors,  packet 
5  cents.  J.  CALLENDER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  CELERY,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  for  June  delivery.  Booking  orders 
now.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS— Assorted  tubers  $1  dozen ; 
choice  named  varieties,  $2.50  dozen,  prepaid. 
H.  BENEDICT,  Meadowbrook,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


■  FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  foxhound  pup¬ 
pies,  also  one  guaranteed  foxhound  gyp. 
Write  for  information.  CARROLL  FLEET- 
HAM,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  ENGLISH  BUTTERFLY  RAB¬ 
BITS  from  show  stock,  $5  per  pair,  6  months 
old.  A.  W.  VAUGHAN,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  McCULLOCH,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


DUROCS — Not  the  coming  hog,  but  the  one 
that  is  here.  Fall  Gilts — open  or  bred.  Two 
fall  boars.  Spring  pigs.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND 
&  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER-WHITE  PIGS — Big 
type  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices 
reasonable.  J.  B.  KIMMBY,  East  Greenbush, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Yorkshire  pigs,  8-10 
weeks  old.  A  fine  bunch  from  large  imported 
stock.  LUCERNE  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PINECREST  FARMS  —  Big  type  O.  I.  C. 
swine.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
wants.  A.  M.  DUNN,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Belgian  horses,  4-yr. 
bay  mare,  4-yr.  roan  mare,  and  mares  in  foal ; 
sound,  good  heavy  stock.  Also  team  of  bay 
grade  mares  4-yr.  If  interested,  write  WM. 
MARSHALL,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


■330-ACRE  FARM — 14  miIe'*to  depot,  stores, 
post  office  ;  good  buildings  ;  electric  tights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  200  acres  tillable  river  flats ;  130 
acres  wood  land  ;  good  blue  stone  quarry  ;  fine 
fruit ;  tractor  and  full  equipment,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Bargain  if  sold  at  once.  HARLEY 
BOGART,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  DAIRY  FARM — Two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres ;  half  million  feet  timber ;  modern 
barn  holds  60  head  stock,  silo,  horse  barn,  calf 
barn,  grainery.  12-room  house,  half  mile  to 
town,  state  road.  20  Federal  tested  Holsteins, 
horses,  tools.  Price  moderate,  terms  reasona¬ 
ble.  Address  BOX  68,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres ;  good  buildings  ;  or¬ 
chard  neverfalling  water,  gas  fuel,  two-thirds 
improved,  one-third  good  timber,  terms  reason¬ 
able.  M.  J.  McKISSICK,  Fertig,  Venango  Co., 
Pa. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES — $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED,  at  once,  experienced  tree 
pruners,  on  peach  and  apple  trees.  Good 
wages.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Experienced  man,  sin¬ 
gle,  for  general  farm  work  ;  $40  per  month  and 
board.  W.  S.  BITTNER,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED- — Single  or  married  men  to  work 
on  farms.  Good  pay.  Apply,  FARM  BUREAU 
OFFICE,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan' 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENt’ 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately; 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  - —  Guernsey  bull  calves,  eligible 
to  register.  For  prices  write  to  HENRY 
CHILDS,  R.  D.  1,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


PURE-BRED  AYRSHIRE  bull  calves,  $25. 
Herd  clean  by  Federal  test.  HARRINGTON 
BROS.,  R.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 1  Smith  Motor  Wheel,  1  set 
Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers,  1  timer  elevator, 
and  several  other  e.xtras  for  Fords ;  sold  cheap. 
R.  C.  BARRETT,  R.  F.  D.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING — Letterheads,  billheads,  en¬ 
velopes,  circulars.  Write  requirements.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


milk  tickets  a  specialty.  Samples  free. 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


UNLEACHED — Ashes.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

CipC.  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  higli  producing  dams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  F 

GUERNSEYS— HOLSTEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.*  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 
$15.00  each,  express 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


OWL-INTEREST  JERSEYS 

Good  size,  e.xcellent  type  and  highest  production.  A  few 
young  cows  and  bull  calves,  for  sale. 

UPWEY  FARMS,  SOUTH  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


—  PIGS  — 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


100  fal  £.1 100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed ;  all  large 
growthy  pigs  bred  from  the  best,  of  stock  that 
money  can  buy.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $^ 
each  ;  8  to'9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ;  on  approval 
C.  O.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


and  0.  I.  C.  Big  Typo  Grand 
Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 
$10  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  P». 


CHESTER  WHITES 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2 ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Five-pound  pail,  $1.00  ; 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  JOHN  MOSHER, 
Moravia,  N.  Y, 


ONE  HUNDRED  -  ACRE  Crawford  County 
farm,  fourteen-room  dwelling,  bank-barn,  both 
new.  Fine  markets.  (Owner)  JAMES  SNOD¬ 
GRASS,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 26-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
also  90-acre  and  100-acre  stock  farms.  H. 
MASON,  Westford,  Pa. 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully, N.Y. 


Buys  fifteen  months  bull,  two  bred  heifers. 
Orchard  Grove  Milking  Shorthorns. 


L.  HOTCHKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  p^^p'; e  J'”spi  mg  pigs 

shipper!  C.O.D., guaranteed.  Itrooksldo  Farm. .ItidtUetown, Virginia. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C 


AND  CHESTER  WHITE 
•  E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYTII.IK 


PISS. 
N.  Y. 
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The  Valley  of  the 


Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


SHIRLEY'S  lip  curled.  She  sensed  the  hypocrisy  between  the  lines.  ■ 

“He  has  gone  to  San  Francisco  for  more  ammunition,”  she  soliloquized. 
“Very  well,  Unkie-dunk!  While  you’re  away,  I  shall  manufacture  a  few  bombs 
myself.” 

After  breakfast  she  walked  to  the  intersection  of  B  with  Water  Street.  Jules 
Rondeau  and  his  crew  of  lumber-jacks  were  there,  and  with  two  policemen 
guarded  the  crossing. 

Rondeau  glanced  at  Shirley,  surprised,  then  lifted  his  hat. 

“Rondeau,”  she  said,  “Mr.  Cardigan  is  a  bad  man  to  fight.  You  fought  him 
once.  Are  you  going  to  do  it  again?” 

He  nodded. 

“By  whose  orders?” 

“Mr.  Sexton,  she  tell  me  to  do  it.” 

“Well,  Rondeau,  some  day  I’ll  be  boss  of  Laguna  Grande  and  there’ll  be  no 
more  fighting,”  she  replied,  and  passed  on  to  the  office  of  the  Cardigan  Redwood 
Lumber  Company.  Moira  McTavish  looked  up  as  she  entered. 

“Where  is  he,  dear?”  Shirley  asked.  “I  must  see  him.” 

“In  that  office.  Miss  Shirley,”  Moira  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  Shirley 
stepped  to  the  door,  knocked  and  then  entered.  Bryce  Cardigan,  seated  at  his 
desk,  looked  up  as  she  came  in.  His  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  looked 
harassed  and  dejected. 


“Don’t  get  up,  Bryce,”  she  said  as  he 
attempted  to  rise.  “I  know  you’re 
quite  exhausted.”  _  She  sat  down.  “I’m 
so  sorry,”  she  said  softly. 

His  dull  glance  brightened.  “It 
doesn’t  amount  to  that,  Shirley.”  And 
he  snapped  his  fingers.  “What  did  you 
want  to  see  me  about?” 

“I  wanted  to  tell  ,  you,”  said  Shirley, 
“that— that  last  night’s-  aff,air  was  not  of 
my  making.”  He  smiled  compassion¬ 
ately.  “I — I  couldn’t  bear  to  have  you 
think  I’d  break  my  word  and  tell  him.” 

“It  never  occurred  to  me,  Shirley. 
Please  don’t  worry  about  it.  Your 
uncle  has  had  two  private  detectives 
watching  Ogilvy  and  me.” 

“Oh!”  she  breathed.  A  ghost  of  the 
old  smile  lighted  her  winsome  features. 
“Well,  then,”  she  challenged,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  don’t  hate  me.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  love  you,”  he 
answered.  “However,  since  you  must 
have  known  this  for  some  time  past,  I 
suppose  it  is  superfluous  to  mention'  it. 
Moreover,  I  haven’t  the  right — yet.” 

She  cast  her  eyes  down,  then  raised 
them  and  looked  at  him  searchingly. 
“I  suppose  you’ll  acknowledge  yourself 
whipped  at  last,  Bryce?”  she  ventured. 

“I  want  peace,  too,”  he  answered 
wearily.  “I’d  be  glad  to  quit — with 
honor.  And  I’ll  do  it,  too,  if  you  can 
induce  your  uncle  to  give  me  the  kind  of 
logging  contract  I  want  with  his  road.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  that,  Bryce.  He  is  not 
merciful  to  the  fallen.  You’ll  have  to^ — 
surrender  unconditionally.”  Again  she 
laid  her  little  hand  timidly  on  his 
wounded  forearm.  “Please  give  up, 
Bryce — for  my  sake.” 

“I  suppose  I’ll  have  to,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  sadly.  “I  dare  say  you’re  right. 
I  suppose,”  he  continued  bitterly,  “your 
uncle  is  in  high  feather  this  morning.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Bryce.  He  left  in  his 
motor  for  San  B’rancisco  about  one 
o’clock  this  morning.” 

For  an  instant  Bryce  Cardigan 
stared  at  her;  then  a  slow,  mock¬ 
ing  little  smile  crept  aroupd  the  corn¬ 
ers  of  his  mouth. 

“Glorious  news,  my  dear  Shirley! 
So  the  old  fox  has  gone  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  eh?  Couldn’t  wait  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  passenger-steamer  to-morrow,  eh?” 
And  Bryce  commenced  to  chuckle.  “Oh, 
the  poor  old  Colonel,”  he  continued 
presently,  “the  dear  old  pirate!  What 
a  horrible  right  swing  he’s  running 
into!  And  you  want  me  to  acknowledge 
defeat!  My  dear  girl,  there  is  nothing 
doing.  I  shall  put  in  my  crossing  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Drop  around  and  see  me 
in  action.” 

“You  mustn’t  try,”  protested  Shirley. 
“Rondeau  is  there  with  his  crew — and 
he  has  orders  to  stop  you.  Besides, 
you  can’t  expect  help  from  the  police. 
Uncle  Seth  has  made  a  deal  with  the 
Mayor,”  Shirley  pleaded  frantically. 

“That  for  the  police  and  that  venal 
Mayor  Poundstone!”  Bryce  retorted, 
with  another  snap  of  his  fingers. 

“I  came  to  suggest  a  compromise, 
Bryce,”  she  declared,  but  he  interrupted 
her. 

“You  can’t  effect  a  compromise. 
You’ve  been  telling  me  I  shall  never 
build  "the  N.  C.  0.  You’re  powerless, 
I  tell  you.  I  shall  build  it.” 

“If  you  loved  me,  you  wouldn’t  op¬ 
pose  me,”  she  protested  softly.  “I 
tell  you  again,  Bryce,  you  make  it  very 
hard  to  be  friendly  with  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  friendly  with 
you.  You’re  driving  me  crazy,  Shirley. 


Please  run  along  home.  I’ve  tried  to 
understand  your  peculiar  code,  but 
you’re  too  deep  for  me.  George  Sea 
Otter  is  oUtside.  Tell  him  to  drive  you. 

I  suppose  you’re  afoot  to-day,  for  I 
noticed  the  Mayor  riding  in  your  sedan 
this  morning.” 

She  tried  to  look  outraged,  but  for 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  take  offense 
at  his  bluntness. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  she  replied  with 
what  dignity  she  could  muster.  “Have 
it  your  own  way.  I’ve  tried  to  warn 
you.  Thank  you  for  your  offer  of  the 
car.  Uncle  Seth  sold  my  car  to  Mayor 
Poundstone  last  nigh^.” 

“Ah !  Then  it  was  that  rascally 
Poundstone  who  told  your  uncle  about 
the  temporary  franchise,  thus  arous¬ 
ing  his  suspicions  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  heard  his  locomotive 
rumbling  into  town,  he  smelled  a  rat 
and  hurried  down  to  the  crossing?” 

“Possibly.  The  Poundstones  dined  at 
our  house  last  night.” 

“Pretty  hard  on  you,  I  should  say. 
But  then  I  suppose  you  have  to  play 
the  game  with  Uncle  Seth.  Well,  good 
morning,  Shirley.” 

“You’re  horrid,  Bryce  Cardigan.” 

“You’re  adorable.  Good  morning.” 

“You’ll  be  sorry  for  this,”  she 
warned  him.  “Good  morning.”  She 
passed  out  into  the  general  office, 
visited  with  Moira  about  five  minutes, 
and  drove  away  in  the  Napier.  Bryce 
watched  her  through  the  window. 

“God  bless  her !”  he  murmured.  “She’s 
been  my  ally  all  along,  and  I  never  sus¬ 
pected  it!” 

He  sat  musing  for  a  long  time. 

“Yes,”  he  concluded  presently,  “old 
Poundstone  has  double-crossed  us — and 
Pennington  made  it  worth  his  while. 
And  the  Colonel  ‘sold’  the  Mayor  his 
niece’s  automobile.  I  smell  a  rat  as 
big  as  a  kangaroo.  In  this  case  two 
and  two  don’t  make  four.  They  make 
six!  Guess  I’ll  build  a  fire  under  old 
Poundstone.” 

He  called  up  the  Mayor.  “Bryce 
Cardigan  speaking,  Mr.  Poundstone,” 
he  greeted  the  chief  executive. 

“Oh,  hello,  Bryce,”  Poundstone 
boomed.  “How’s  tricks?” 

“So-so!  I  hear  you’ve  bought  that 
sedan  from  Colonel  Pennington’s  niece. 
Wish  I’d  known  it  was  for  sale.  I’d 
have  outbid  you.  Want  to  make  a 
profit  on  your  bargain?” 

“No,  not  this  morning,  Bryce.  Mrs. 
P.  has  been  wanting  a  closed  car  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  the  Colonel  offered 
me  this  one  at  a  bargain,  I  snapped 
it  up.”  ' 

“And  you  don’t  care  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  a  profit?”  Bryce  repeated. 

“No,  siree!” 

“Oh,  you’re  mistaken,  Mr.  Mayor. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  take  that  car 
back  to  Pennington’s  garage  and  leave 
it  there.  That  would  be  the  most 
profitable  thing  you  could  do.” 

“Wha — ^what — what  in  blue  blazes  are 
you  driving  at?”  the  Mayor  sputtered. 

“I  wouldn’t  discuss  it  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  However,  a  hint  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  To-day  is  Friday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  is  an  unlucky  day.  I’d  get  rid  of 
that  sedan  before  noon  if  I  were  you.” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  in  a 
singularly  small,  quavering  voice : 
“You  think  it  best,  Cardigan?” 

“I  do.  Return  it  to  No.  38  Redwood 
Boulevard,  and  no  questions  will  be 
asked.  Good-bye!” 

When  Shirley  reached  home  at  noon, 


she  found  her  car,  and  a  brief  note  in¬ 
formed  her  that  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  Mrs.  Poundstone  had  de¬ 
cided  the  family  could  not  afford  such 
an  extravagance,  and  accordingly  the 
car  was  returned  with  many  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  it  at  such 
a  ridiculously  low  figure.  Shirley 
smiled,  and  put  the  car  up  in  the  gar¬ 
age.  When  she  returned  to  the  house 
her  maipl  Thelma  informed  her  that 
Mr.  Bryce  Cardigan  had  been  calling 
her  on  the  telephone.  So  she  called 
Bryce  up  at  once. 

“Has  Poundstone  returned  your 
car?”  he  queried. 

“Why,  yes.  What  makes  you  ask?” 

“Oh,  I  had  a  suspicion  he  might.  You 
see,  I  called  him  up  and  suggested  it; 
somehow  His  Honor  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  suggestions  from  me, 
and - ” 

“Bryce  Cardigan,”  she  declared, 
“you’re  a  sly  rascal.  I  shan’t  tell  you 
another  thing.” 

“I  hope  you  had  a  stenographer  at 
the  dictograph  when  the  Mayor  and 
your  uncle  cooked  up  their  little  deal,” 
he  continued.  “That  was  thoughtful  of 
you,  Shirley.” 

“Really,  I  believe  you’re  happy  to¬ 
day.” 

“Happy?  If  the  streets  were  paved 
with  eggs,  I  could  walk  them  all  day 
without  making  an  omelette.” 

“It  must  be  nice  to  feel  so  happy, 
after  so  many  months  of  the  blues.” 

“Indeed  it  is,  Shirley.  You  see  until 
very  recently  I  was  very  much  wor¬ 
ried  as  to  your  attitude  toward  me.  I 
couldn’t  believe  you’d  so  far  forget 
yourself  as  to  love  me  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing — so  I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
ask  you.  And  now  I  don’t  have  to  ask 
you.  I  know!  And  I’ll  be  around  to 
see  you  after  I  get  that  crossing  in !  ” 

“You’re  perfectly  horrid,”  she  blazed, 
and  hung  up  without  the  formality  of 
saying  good-bye. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

HORTLY  after  Shirley’s  departure 
from  his  office,  Bryce  had  a  visit 
from  Buck  Ogilvy.  The  latter  wore  a 
neatly  pressed  suit  of  Shepherd  plaid, 
with  a  white  carnation  in  his  lapel.  He 
struck  an  attitude  and  demanded: 

“Boss,  what  do  you  think  of  my  new 
suit?” 

“You  lunatic!  Don’t  you  know  red 
blonds  should  never  wear  light  shades? 
You’re  dressed  like  a  negro  minstrel.” 

“Well,  I  feel  as  happy  as  an  end- 
man.  And  by  the  way,  who’s  chirked 
you  up?  When  we  parted  last  night, 
you  were  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the 
slough  of  despond.” 

“No  less  a  divinity  than  Miss  Shirley 
Sumner !  Quite  inn,ocently  she  im¬ 
parted  the  information  that  old  Pen¬ 
nington  lighted  out  for  San  Francisco 
at  one  o’clock  this  morning.  Where¬ 
fore  I  laugh.  Te-he!  Ha-hah!” 

“Three  long,  loud  raucous  cheers  for 
Uncle.  He’s  gone  to  rush  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  through  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Wonder  why  he  didn’t 
wire  his  attorneys  to  attend  to  the 
matter  for  him.” 

“He  has  the  crossing  blocked,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Mayor  feeds  out  of 
Pennington’s  hand,  the  Colonel  is  quite 
confident  that  said  crossing  will  re¬ 
main  blocked.  As  for  the  restraining 
order — well,  if  one  wants  a  thing  well 
done,  one  should  do  it  oneself.” 

“All  that  doesn’t  explain  your  cheer¬ 
ful  attitude,  though.” 

“Oh,  but  it  does.  I’ve  told  you  about 
old  Duncan  McTavish,  haven’t  I?” 
Ogilvy  nodded,  and  Bryce  continued: 
“When  I  fired  the  old  scoundrel  for 


boozing,  it  almost  broke  his  heart;  he 
wandered  down  into  Mendocino  Coun¬ 
ty  and  got  a  job  sticking  lumber.  He’s 
been  there  two  months  now,  and  I  am 
informed  that  old  Mac  hasn’t  taken  a 
drink  in  all  that  time.  And  what’s 
more,  he  isn’t  going  to  take  one 
again.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  I  make  it  my  business  to 
find  out.  Mac  was  the  finest  woods- 
boss  this  county  ever  knew;  hence  you 
do  not  assume  that  I  would  lose  the 
old  scoundrel  without  making  a  fight 
for  him,  do  you?  Why,  Buck,  I  only 
fired  him  to  reform  him.  Well,  last 
week  I  sent  one  of  Mac’s  old  friends 
down  purposely  to  invite  him  out  ‘for 
a  time’;  but  Mac  wouldn’t  drink.” 

“I  know  what  your  plan  is,”  Ogilvy 
interrupted.  “You’re  going  to  ask  Dun¬ 
can  McTavish  to  waylay  Pennington, 
kidnap  him,  and  hold  him  until  we 
have  had  time  to  clear  the  crossing.” 

“We  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,” 
Buck  continued  seriously.  “Listen, 
now,  to  Father’s  words  of  wisdom. 
Didn’t  you  hear  me  tell  that  girl  and 
her  villainous  avuncular  last  night 
that  I  had  another  ace  up  my  kimono?” 

Bryce  nodded. 

“That  was  not  brag,  old  dear.  I  had 
the  ace,  and  this  morning  I  played  it — 
wherefore  in  my  heart  there  is  peace.” 

He  opened  a  drawer  in  Bryce’s  desk 
and  reached  for  the  cigars. 

“Not  at  all  a  bad  cigar  for  ten  cents. 
However — you  will  recall  that  from 
the  very  instant  we  decided  to  cut  in 
that  jump-crossing,  we  commenced  to 
plan  against  interference  by  Penning¬ 
ton;  in  consequence  we  tried  to  keep 
our  decision  a  secret.  However,  there 
existed  at  all  times  the  possibility  that 
Pennington  might  discover  our  inten¬ 
tions  and  block  us  with  his  only  weapon 
— a  restraining  order. 

“Now,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  I  know  about  a  court  is  that  it 
is  open  to  all  men.  Also  there  is  a  wise 
old  saw  to  the  effect  that  battles  are 
won  by  the  fellow  who  gets  there  first 
with  the  most  men-  The  situation  was 
absurdly  simple.  If  Pennington  got  to 
the  District  Court  first,  we  were  lost!” 

“You  mean  you  got  there  first?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Bryce. 

“I  did — by  the  simple  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  to  get  there  first  in  case  any¬ 
thing  slipped.  Something  did  slip — 
last  night!  However,  I  was  ready. 
Several  days  ago,  my  boy,  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  our  attorney  in  San 
Francisco  explaining  every  detail  of 
our  predicament;  the  instant  I  received 
that  temporary  franchise,  I  mailed  a 
certified  copy  of  it  to  him  also.  Then 
I  instructed  the  attorney  to  prepare 
the  complaint  and  petition  for  a  re¬ 
straining  order  against  Seth  Penning¬ 
ton  et  al.  and  stand  by  to  rush  the 
judge  with  it  the  instant  he  heard 
from  me! 

“Well,  about  the  time  old  Penning¬ 
ton  started  for  San  Francisco  this 
morning,  I  had  our  attorney  out  of  bed 
on  the  long-distance  telephone ;  at  nine 
o’clock  this  morning  he  appeared  in  the 
District  Court ;  at  nine-fifteen  the 
judge  signed  a  restraining  order  for¬ 
bidding  our  enemies  to  interfere  with 
us  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  legally 
granted  by  the  city  of  Sequoia,  and  at 
nine-thirty  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  started  in  an  automobile  for 
Sequoia.  He  will  arrive  late  to-morrow 
night,  and  on  Sunday  we  will  get  that 
locomotive  out  of  our  way  and  install 
our  crossing.” 

“And  Pennington - ” 

“Ah,  the  poor  Pennington!  Mon 
{^Continued  on  page  384) 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

Bryce  cardigan  and  Buck  Ogilvy  are  determined  that  that  jump¬ 
crossing  shall  go  in.  Colonel  Seth  is  equally  determined  that  it  shall 
not.  A  battle  royal  is  in  progress,  Bryce  and  Buck  having  outwitted  the 
Colonel  by  obtaining  a  franchise,  the  Colonel  being  the  stronger,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  finances  and  because  he  is  utterly  unscrupulous. 

Shirley  fights  fairly,  and  is  just  beginning  to  suspect  her  uncle’s 
methods  in  protecting  their  joint  interest.  She  has  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  her  friendship  with  Bryce  and  also  with  Moria  MacTavish,  his 
office  aide,  with  whom  redheaded  Buck  has  fallen  deliriously  in  love. 
Through  Bryce,  Shirley  obtains  a  dictograph  to  overhear  the  secret  con¬ 
versation  of  her  uncle  and  Mayor  Poundstone. 
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FINEST  QUALITY 
LARGE  DOUBLE  ROLLS 
VERY  LATEST  PATTERNS 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 

A  large  catalogue  of  the  latest  pat¬ 
terns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 
Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  The  quality  of  Goods  and 
our  Prices  will  convince  you  that  i" 

we  can  and  will  save  you  money.  / 

APost  Card  brings  our  Free  SampleBook 

SMORTON  WALLPAPER  CO. 

Dept.  A.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  oj*  5  foot  Iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  fiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedhea  vy 

fittings,  J,M.SEIDENBEEGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  34  St.  Bet.  ;th  ai.U  8th  Aves.  N.Y.  C. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252 Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MITT 


BASEBALL 

OUTFIT 


RUSH  S 

and  we  will  tel] 
yooHOWyou  can 

get  this  Baseball 
outStconsistingof 

BASEBALL 

SUIT 

Cap,  Belt,  Field* 
er’s  Glove,  Live 
League  Baseball, 

Catcher's  Mitt, 

Absolutely  Free 

Writ«atonce  for/raa 
'^Bebali  Ou^t  PUm. 

Home  Supply  Co..  131  Duane  St.,  Dept.  435.  New  York 
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Q5  JfmMkan, 

Upward  CREAM 

mm 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  pilan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
•ex  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


INDOOR  TOILET! 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  remark¬ 
able  rock-bottom  factory  offer  on  COM¬ 
FORT  Indoor  Toilet.  No  sewers,  cess¬ 
pools  needed.  No  plumbing.  Set  up  any¬ 
where.  Absolutely  odorless.  Sanitary. 
Chemicals  consume  matter  and  kill  all 
germs.  Health  authorities  endorse.  High 
grade  white  enamel.  Send  for  literature 

AiXAnFc*  Get  terms.  Exelasire  territory, 
vagcilia.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  you, 

Robinson  Household  Mfg.  Co. 

Boom  810  > 

CbtrrysadHortaSUv 


Home  Bureau  Conference 

Successful  Meeting  of  State  Workers 


Residents  of  New  York  city,  or, 

at  the  other  extreme,  of  isolated  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State,  would  have  been 
amazed  had  they  dropped  into  any  of 
the  meetings  at  the  recent  conference 
of  extension  workers  in  home-making 
held  in  New  York. 

Demonstration  agents  from  the  home 
bureaus  of  the  State,  specialists  and 
leaders  from  Ithaca  and  representatives 
of  the  Home  Bureau  Federation,  mar¬ 
shaled  by  the  energetic  president,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Brigden,  made  up  the  attendance. 

Many  New  York  State  women,  city 
and  country  alike,  may  never  have  real¬ 
ized  that  there  is  such  an  organization 
as  the  Home  Bureau  established  in  35 
counties,  with  3,104  members.  Yet  here 
were  60  representatives  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  behind 
this  organization,  spending  five  crowd¬ 
ed  non-union  houred  days  discussing  its 
past,  present  and  future  problems. 

Aims  of  Home  Bureau 

The  aims  of  the  Home  Bureau  are 
many:  to  bring  the  woman  on  isolated 
farms  into  a  consciousness  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  help  her  with  her  home  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  band  the  women  of  the 
State  together  for  organized  commu¬ 
nity  work.  This  is  done  partly  by  direct 
contact  with  the  agent  in  the  county, 
and  partly  by  projects  conducted  by 
specialists  from  the  school  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Projects  conducted  last  year, 
and  to  be  continued  next,  were  on  cloth¬ 
ing,  with  special  emphasis  on  its  selec¬ 
tion  and  care;  nutrition,  showing  the 
connection  between  food  habits  and 
health;  household  management  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  kitchens  and  labor-saving 
equipment;  health  in  anti-cold  and 
anti-fly  campaigns;  and  the  selection  of 
inexpensive  household  furnishings  and 
color  and  material  in  design.  Women 
who  are  unable  to  come  out  to  meetings 
may  follow  the  projects  at  home  b^y 
directions  sent  from  the  school. 

The  field  of  the  home  bureaus  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  agent  in 
charge  of  each  county  is  in  danger  of 
finding  herself  scheduled  with  more 
work  than  she  can  possibly  get  through. 
Unless  she  is  given  assistance,  some 
essentials  in  her  work  will  have  to 
be  neglected.  How  to  develop  in  each 
county  local  leadership  that  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  agent  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  the  ability  of  individual  women 
was  one  problem  discussed  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Local  leaders  are  women 
trained  by  the  specialists  from  the 
school  of  home  economics  who  represent 
the  agents  in  the  communities. 

‘‘Seeing  New  York”  Trip 

The  members  of  the  conference  saw 
at  first  hand  the  important  part  that 
the  fluid  milk  from  up- State  farms 
plays  in  the  lives  of  New  York  City 
school  children.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Laura  Gamble,  nutritionist 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Association,  and  Dr. 
Blumenthal,  acting  head  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  the  women  vis¬ 
ited  several  city  schools  and  health  cen¬ 
ters  where  milk  is  used. 

The  extension  workers  saw  the  work 
of  the  New  York  City  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  schools,  and  learned 
that  through  70  milk  stations  five  or 
six  million  quarts  of  milk  a  year  are 
used  by  this  association  in  its  work 
with  children  alone. 

A  trip  through  the  crowded  streets* 
of  New  York  in  city  busses,  which 
have  right  of  way,  was  in  itself  a 
thrilling  experience.  The  last  visit  was 
to  Bronx  Park,  where  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  placed  in  the  zoo  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cow.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  city  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  seen  a  cow.  One 
youngster,  in  fact,  remarked  at  the 
sight  of  the  cow’s  horns,  “What  are  the 
handle  bars  for?” 

It  was  felt  that  the  conference  broke 
all  records  for  attendance  and  work 
accomplished.  Comments  from  the 
floor  were  frank,  pointed  and  construc¬ 
tive.  Such  varied  tuples  as  the  value 
of  mingling  play  judiciously  with  work, 
of  making  one’s  free  time  actually  free, 
and  of  giving  thought  to  the  important 
details  of  personal  appearance,  vied  in 
interest  with  those  of  planning  sched¬ 


ules,  of  guiding  group  discussions  to 
save  time  and  reach  the  goal,  and 
of  suggesting  new  and  much-needed 
projects  for  next  year. — Alice  Blinn. 


THE  NEWEST  SWEATER  STYLE 

_  Here  is  the  sweater  for  the  summer 
girl  of  1923 !  A  sleeveless  tuxedo  with 
rolled-back  reveres  and  sleeve  edges  in 
checkered  design  of  contrasting  colors, 
it  may  be  worn  under  a  coat  or  with  a 
separate  waist  and  skirt  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer. 

Canary  yellow  is  a  very  popular 
shade  this  year.  So  is  Lanvin  green, 


like  the  old  reseda,  but  a  little  softer. 
Mountain  Haze  is  a  lovely,  soft  blue, 
with  a  good  deal  of  lavender  to  it.  And 
black  and  white  appears  in  many  odd 
combinations.  There  is  also  a  “rain¬ 
bow”  yarn  which  shades  gently  from 
one  pale  shade  to  another. 

Instructions  for  making  the  tuxedo 
sweater  ElO  will  be  sent  upon  receipt 
of  12c  in  stamps. 

/  - 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

,  {Continued  from  page  383) 

pauvre  Seth!”  Buck  sighed  comically. 
“He  will  be  just  twenty-four  hours 
late.” 

“You  old  he-fox!”  Bryce  murmured. 
“You  wicked,  wicked  man!” 

Buck  Ogilvy  lifted  his  lapel  and 
sniffed  luxuriously  at  his  white  carna¬ 
tion,  the  while  a  smile  played  around 
his  humorous  mouth.  “Ah,”  he  mur¬ 
mured;  life’s  pretty  sweet,  isn’t  it!” 

CHAPTER  XXX 

VENTS  followed  each  other  with 
refreshing  rapidity.  While  the 
crew  of  the  big  locomotive  got  up 
steam,  Sexton  and  Jules  Rondeau  toiled 
at  the  loading  of  the  discarded  boiler 
and  heavy  castings  aboard  two  flat¬ 
cars.  This  task  was  completed  by  noon, 
and  the  mogul  backed  up  the  main  line 
past  the  switch  into  the  Laguna 
Grande  yards;  whereupon  the  switch- 
engine  kicked  the  two  flat-cars  and  the 
wrecking-car  out  of  the  yard  and  down 
to  the  crossing,  where  the  obstructions 
were  promptly  unloaded. 

To  Sexton’s  annoyance,  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  and  Buck  Ogilvy  appeared  on  the 
scene,  both  very  cheerful  and  lavish 
with  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of 
expediting  the  job  in  hand.  To  Bryce’s 
surprise  Jules  Rondeau  appeared  to 
take  secret  enjoyment  of  this  good- 
natured  chaffing. 

{Continued  next  week) 


Advertisement 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen :  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their- Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scai^cely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L,  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for, a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
— postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  aii  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 


Name . . . .  .r«.vi 

Town . . . 

State .  R.  F.  D . . 


Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  small.  No  war  tax. 

AdvsrHssmsnt 
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In  the  Woman’s  World 

League  Holds  Convention — Household  Helps 


“rpHE  most  powerful  factors  in  the 

X  world  to-day  are  clear  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  energetic  men  and  women 
of  good  will.’’ 

With  this  sentence  meeting  their 
eyes  every  time  they  turned  a  page  of 
the  official  program,  five  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  met  recently  at  their  fourth 
annual  convention,  held  this  year  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

As  a  result,  perhaps,  of  the  inspiring- 
influence  of  the  “text,”  the  entire  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  convention  was  one  of 
friendly,  cooperative  enthusiasm,  tem¬ 
pered  with  common  sense,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  delegates  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  short  time.  In  fact,  so  smoothly 
did  all  factors  work  together  that  one 
masculine  observer  said  when  it  was 
all  over,  “To  my  mind,  that  is  the 
strongest  body  of  women  in  the  United 
States.’ 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Costigan,  the  Committee  on  Liv¬ 
ing  Costs  held  a  conference  which  in¬ 
cluded  consideration  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  buyers,  and  which 
Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  dean  of  the 
Home  Economics  Division  of  Iowa 
State  College,  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Nouse, 
chief  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
section,  addressed. 

Two  resolutions,  indicating  both  the 
concrete  and  the  ideal  aims  of  the 
League,  were  passed  with  enthusiasm. 
One  set  as  a  task  for  the  coming  year 
the  mustering  of  a  76  per  cent  voting 
strength  of  American  citizens.  That 
our  last  presidential  election  brought 
out  only  49  per  cent  of  our  entire  body 
of  voters  was  regarded  as  a  serious  in¬ 
dictment  of  American  patriotism. 

The  other  resolution  pledged  the 
members  to  work  for  world  peace,  and 
especially  “to  unite  in  every  construc¬ 
tive  effort  toward  permanent  world 


organization  for  peace,  without  regard 
to  party  affiliations.” 

Plans  for  the  year  include  especially 
the  development  ol  citizenship  schools, 
open  to  any  voter  irrespective  of  sex, 
party  or  age,  which  will  enable  local 
communities  to  study  both  local  and 
national  affairs  with  the  guidance  of 
specialists  in  civic  lines.  These  plans 
will  be  worked  out  by  Miss  Belle  Sher- 
win.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Efficiency  in  Government. 

In  closing,  Maud  Wood  Park,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League,  emphasized  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  officers  to  include  within  its 
membership  women  of  all  interests  and 
political  beliefs,,  fusing  them  all  in 'a 
common  platform  of  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in  good  government. 
The  League,  according  to  Mrs.  Park, 
is  not  primarily  for  the  country  woman 
or  the  city  woman.  It  is  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman,  -wherever  she  lives  or 
whatever  her  occupation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
“Everywoman’s  League.” 


THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

A  bill  is  in  the  Legislature  designed 
to  make  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  New  York  State  College  a  sep¬ 
arate  college.  It  is  now  a  school  or  de¬ 
partment  under  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Such  separation  would  give 
the  women  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
courses  of  study  based  on  the  needs 
of  home  economics  rather  than  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  also  enable  the  college  to 
grant  a  degree  in  home  economics. 

Both  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  College  of  Home  Economics,  in  this 
case,  would  have  the  same  dean,  with 
no  additional  administrative  expense. 
We  believe  that  the  women  have  a 
right  to  a  separate  college.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  bill  will  pass. 


YOU  WILL  USE  EACH  OF  THESE  PATTERNS  MANY  TIMES 

HOME-SEWING  time  comes  with  these  warmer, 
longer  days,  when  the  children  are  still  out  of 
the  v/ay,  at  school,  but  when  the  spring  weather 
turns  one’s  thoughts  to  the  simple,  easy-to-make 
clothes.  Children’s  rompers,  dresses  and  suits 
are  especially  tempting  because  they  can  be  made 
so  easily,  so  cheaply  and  so  prettily. 


rpHE  little  girls’ dress  No. 
1  1647.  for  instance,  is 
one  any  mother  would  love 
to  see  iier  child  wear.  The 
dress  is  simple,  yet  the  col¬ 
lar  and  cutfs.  sash  ends  and 
pockets  add  distinctive 
touches.  No.  1647  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  It  requires  2  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  % 
yard  contrasting,  for  size  8. 
Price  of  pattern,  12c. 


ROMPKRS  are  made  for 
hard  wear.  No  mother 
can  breathe  freely  when  her 
youngest  is  romping  in  good 
clothes  —  hence  this  fairly 
recent  and  very  sensible 
style.  No.  1737  is  just  as 
comfortable  as  any  romper 
could  be  :  it  is  easily  run  up 
in  an  afternoon  and  costs 
almost  nothing.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4,  and  6,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  1%  yards  36- 
inch  material.  Price  of 
pattern,  12c. 


An  apron  which  can  be  slipped  on  or  off  with  equal  ease, 
.  which  has  becoming  lines  and  yet  protects  the  dress 
completely  is  No.  1655.  Cut  out  several  at  a  time!  The 
small  picture  shows  how  little  troublesome  cutting  or  sew¬ 
ing  it  requires.  Bach  apron  takes  only  2%  yards  of  a 
durable  wash  fabric,  and  it  is  prettier  if  trimmed  with 
white  or  matching  rickrack  braid,  of  which  9  yards  will  be 
needed.  Price  12c.  (stamps  are  preferred;  if  coin  is 
sent,  wrap  well). 


To  Order:  Write  your  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very 
clearly.  Send  your  order,  with  the  correct  remittance,  to  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave. 

THE  SUMMER  CATALOGUE 

The  summer  fashion  book  is  ready.  ... 

For  every-day  dresses,  for  children’s  clothes  for  “best,”  for  embroidery 
designs  and  for  the  pages  of  dressmaking  helps  which  always  are  included 
in  our  catalogues,  this  year’s  fashion  book  is  exceptionally  fine. 

Our  usual  low  price — 10c — is  the  cost  but  those  who  consult  our  book 
before  ordering  patterns  are  saved  many  times  that  amount. 

Add  10c  in  stamps  (or  carefully  wrapped  coin)  to  your  order.  Address 
Fashion  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave. 


_  ters 

“Last  Chance"  for 
Virgin  Farms 

Think  of  what  you  could  produce  on  a  farm  of  virgin  fertility,  without  the 
burden  of  high-acreage  cost  Think  of  what  20-to-40  bushel  wheat  would  mean 
to  you  under  these  conditions,  and  of  dairying  and  stock  raising  on  cheap  pasture  1  and. 
Land  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  crops — no  artificial  fertilizer— no  heavy  investment 
You  have  envied  the  farmer  who  got  his  start  when  land  was  cheap.  Here’s  your 
chance*  perhaps  yom:  last  chance,  for  the  same  brand  of  prosperity. 


Western  Canada — 
Your  Opportunity! 

Western"  Canada  is'the  farmer’s  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Thousands  of  settlers  who  started  not 
many  years  ago  with.little  or  nothing,  are  today 
the  owners  of  fine  farms,  with  comfortable 
homes  and  bams,  thoro’ bred  stock,  dairy  herds 
—all  the  marks  of  prosperity.  Yet  land  is  not 
dear— only  $15to$20.’anacre|for  rich,  virgin,  prai¬ 
rie  convenient  to  railways.  Land  is  not  dear  in 
Western  Canada— yet — because  there  is  so  much 
of  it.  But  many  settlers  are  expected  in  1923, 
and  now  is  your  opportunity,  before  the  best 
farms  are  talten.  Get  started.  Taxes  are  re¬ 
duced,  not  raised,  on  land  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation.  On  farm!  buildings,  improvements, 
machinery,  personal  effects,  automobile,  etc., 
there  is  noltax  at  all.  Canada  wants  workers— 
it  wants  its  land  farmed  — and  the  farmers, 
through  their'municipal  councils,  have  practical 
control  of  all  local  taxation. 


Special  Renter’s  Plan— » 
Buy  Out  of  Profits 

To  aid  and  encourage  the  honest  worker  \rftb 
perhaps  little  capital,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  a  “Renter’s  Plan”,  whereby  one  may  work 
a  new  or  improved  farm— “Try  it  out”  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  if  desired— and  buy  a  farm  of  hia  own 
out  of  profits. 

Thirty-Two  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land,  a 
national  non-profit  sharing  organization — the 
Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  with  head  oflSce  at  Winnipeg,  and 
United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  offers  selected  land  convenient  to  railways 
— much  of  it  at$15  to  $20per  acre— on  very  small 
cash  payment;  no  further  payment  imtil  third 
year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years,  but 
purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any 
time,  if  desired.  Interest  six  per  cent  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments. 


Special  Excursion  Rates  to  Western  Canada 

In  order  that  you  may  inspect  the  land— see  for  yourself  —  judge  of  its  value  and 
fertility  —  special  excursion  trips  of  inspection  will  leave  United  States  points  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Single  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip, 
available  from  all  principal  centers.  Take  advantage  of  these  low  railroad  rates  to 
inspect  for  yourself  the  opportunities  which  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
Seeing  is  believing.  The  nearest  Canadian  Government  Agency  will  give  you  all 
information.  The  men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  interested  only  in  the 
service  of  the  prospective  settler.  We  help  you  find  your  opportunity.  Let  us  know 
something  of  your  position  and  receive  free  book  with  maps  and  information  how 
speciM  railroad  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip  of  inspection.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Free  Homesteads  are  still  available  in  some  localities. 

Canada  welcomes  tourists— come  and  see  our  country  for  yourself.  No  Passports  required. 


TcSt?  !  0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  Desk  56,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Canada,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 

Western  Canada  (  )  Eastern  Canada  (  )  Renting 

Grain  Growing  (  )  Stock  Raisi^  (  )  Dairying 

Special  Railway  Rates  (  )  Diversified  Fanning  (  )  Baying 


97C0.D. 


nnu.T  -  -golds., guaranteed! 

Dun  T  SEND  A  PENNY!  Send  only  name^ 
address  and  p^er  strip  which  fits  end 
to  end  around  finger.  When  ring^^^ 
comes  deposit  only  $1.97 
postman.  We  pay 


1  CARAT  RINGS  $1.97.  Not  one  diamond 
ID  a  thousand  has  the  blue,  dazzling  bril¬ 
liancy  of  “Luxite  Diamonds.”  They  re 
PERFECT:  few  diamonds  are!  Stand 
I  acid  and  all  other  tests.  Only  expe^ 
can  tell  you  haven’t  paid  $150.00^ 
High  prongTiffany..pfiA> . 
solitaire  nng  14K 


Free 

Beautiful  full- 

_ _  size  BAR  PIN,  set 

postman.  We  pay  postagel  with  Luxite  Diamonds, 

Money  back  if  not  delighted.  platinoid  finish,  free  with  ring, 

GARFIELD  IMPORTING  CO., 


30  ^^3^' 

Select  from  44  Stylos.colors 


Select  from  44  Stylos,colors 
and  sizes,  famoua  Ranger  bicycles.  De* 
iivered  free  od  approval,  express  prepaid* 
at  Factory  Prices,  ^ve  $10  to  $26. 

r  if  desired.  Par¬ 
ents  advance 
Q  small  payments. 
Wheels,  equipment  half  usual 
lures  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY- 
Write  for  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 


lOMniflistoFay! 

mmmist  deposit.Boys  earn  6 


Write 
to  us 
today 


Our  cream  separator. . 
tried,  tested,  hi^ 
q^uality  separator. 
Famous  for  close 
'skimming,  modem 
Improvements,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation, 
at  a  price  that  makes 


kthe  Galloway  the  world's  greatest  separator 
bargain  that  your  mooey  can  buy. 

CR£AM  CHECH  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Makes  it  easy  to  own  a  Galloway.  Om. 
terms  suit  yourpocketbook,  our  y>e-  ^ 
iftayoutotry  it  before  5^ 


oial  offer  permi 

^  you  buy  it.  Write  today 

William  Galloway  Co.,  Dept.  343, 


Waterloo,  low* 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 


Smoking — 5  lbs., 
F  A  R  M  E  R  S’ 


$1.25; 

U  N  I 


10 

0  N 


Chewing — 5  lbs..  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
lbs.,  $2.00:  20  lbs.,  $3.50. 

MAYFIE'.D,  KY. 


Get  Doable  Value 
For  Yoar  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex- 


tension. 

Pictorial  Review 
Gentlewoman 

Am.  Agriculturist 
Farm  &  Fireside 

.201 

1.00 

.50j 

All  Four 
One  Year  for 
y  Only 

1  $1.85 

Farm  &  Fireside 
Youth’s  Companion 
Christian  Herald 
Am.  Agriculturist 

1  Year  b 
13  Issues  1 
13  Issues 

1  Year  J 

$2.63 

1  Subscription 
Value  for 
^  Only 

1  $1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside 
Today’s  Housewife 
Gentlewoman 

Am.  Agriculturist 

1  Year  '1 
6  Months  1 
1  Year  j 
1  Year  J 

$2.20 

1  Subscription 
Value  for 
y  Only 

$1.10 

Mail  your  order  r7oW  for  one  of  these  bargains. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  a  u 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  28, 1923 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


POTATO  MAEKET  EASIEE 

Following  the  excitement  in  the 
potato  market  in  New  York  City, 
when  Idaho  Rurals  were  quoted  as 
high  as  $2.50  cwt.,  sacked,  delivered  in 
uneven  weight  sacks,  the  demand  de¬ 
creased.  Many  buyers  having  loaded 
up,  refused  to  buy  and  prices  reacted. 
On  the  decline,  Idahos  were  confirmed 
as  low  as  $2.15  cwt.  This  stock  is  still 
getting  most  of  the  attention. 

States  in  150-lb.  new  sacks  were 
quoted  at  $4  sack,  delivered;  a  few 
higher.  Demand  limited.  They  were 
offered  a  little  more  freely. 

The  supplies  in  the  yards  were  lib¬ 
eral,  but  with  a  steady  demand  prices 
were  maintained.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  sold  from  $4.50  to  $5,  bulk,  180 
lbs.;  States,  150  lbs.,  $3.25  (5)3.75; 
Idaho  Rurals,  $2.25  @  2.40  cwt.;  Long 
Islands,  $6  @  6.50  bulk,  180  lbs.;  Flori- 
das,  $15  @  17  bbl, 

EGG  RECEIPTS  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Weather  conditions  have  apparently 
held  back  the  anticipated  heavy  April 
production  of  eggs.  Receipts  at  New 
York  last  week  were  greater  than  the 
week  previous,  but  still  considerably 
below  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
The  total  receipts  since  January  1, 
1923,  at  New  York,  are  still  over  70,000 
cases  below  last  year  in  the  same 
period. 

.  The  movement  into  public  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses  is  far  behind  last  year. 
The  quantity  on  hand  in  New  York 
storage  houses  April  lO  was  only  363,- 
521  cases,  compared  with  517,357  cases 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  amount  on 
hand  at  Chicago  same  date  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  at  this  time  last 
year.  What  this  means  is  that  in  the 
next  few  weeks  the  buying  for  storage 
purposes  should  be  heavy,  and  if  the 
late  spring  passes  rapidly  into  warm 
weather,  eggs  of  the  best  quality  will 
be  comparatively  short  in  supply.  As 
warmer  weather  comes  the  production 
will  undoubtedly  increase  rapidly  and 
may  come  up  to  all  expectations  in  vol¬ 
ume,  as  in  1912,  when  practically  all 
the  storage  production  came  after 
April  10. 

The  consumptive  demand  has  been 
much  lighter  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
is  now  running  behind  this  time  last 
year.  Really  fancy  white  or  brown 
eggs  hav^  been  in  demand,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  receipts  came 
up  to  a  high  enough  standard  to  bring 
the  quotations  for  nearby  extras.  In 
the  middle  of  last  week  the  average  run 
of  State  eggs  sold  at  31  to  34c. 

BUTTER  PRICES  DROP 

The  long-delayed  spring  break  in  the 
butter  market  came  last  week.  Prices 
on  nearly  all  grades  declined  about  4c 
per  lb.  Whereas  last  week  creamery 
extras  were  strong  at  49c,  this  week 
the  market'  is  weak  at  45c. 

On  April  19  there  was  on  hand  in 
cold  storage  at  New  York  856,517  lbs., 
as  compared  with  1,370,515  lbs.  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  healthy  condition,  in  spite 
of  the  weak  tendency,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
the  decline  in  prices  is  a  normal  adjust¬ 
ment  to  spring  conditions. 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

In  the  N.  Y.  market  the  trade  has 
been  quiet,  but  the  stocks  on  old  cheese 
are  steadily  reducing.  The  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  prices  of  old  and  new 
cheese  at  the  present  time  should  cause 
greater  buying  of  the  fresh  cheese. 

State  whole  milk  flats,  held,  average 
run,  white  and  colored,  were  quoted  on 
April  19  at  27y2  to  28c;  flats,  fresh, 
average  run,  at  21c. 

There  is  reported  to  be  very  keen 
competition  among  buyers  in  up-State 
New  York  for  May,  June  and  summer 
make,  and  contracts  are  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  New  York  average  run 
quotations  and  some  at  substantial 
premiums  over  that  quotation. 

BROILERS  DECLINING 

With  continually  increasing  receipts 
of  spring  broilers,  both  by  express  and 
freight,  the  price  declined  last  week. 
On  April  19  express  broilers,  Boston 
and  nearby,  colored,  over  2  lbs.  each, 
were  quoted  at  65c.;  under  2  lbs.  each, 
55  6i)60c;  white  and  brown  Leghorns, 
large,  50  @  55c ;  small,  40  @  45c.  Even 


at  present  prices,  consumption  of  broil¬ 
ers  is  somewhat  limited,  and  it  is  likely 
that  prices  will  drop  to  a  lower  level 
in  the  next  week  or  two. 

NO  SURPLUS  OF  CHOICE  VEALS 

In  spite  of  the  very  liberal  receipts 
of  country-dressed  calves  at  New  York 
last  week,  there  was  no  surplus  .of 
choice  to  fancy  veals,  and  many  sales 


ket.  The  situation  at  Boston  has  been 
complicated  by  the  recent  bujdng  of 
Western  wools  at  growers’  prices  by 
some  of  the  large  New  England  mills. 
The  wholesale  wool  dealers  held  off 
from  buying  because  they  did  not  see 
an  opportunity  to  make  money,  until 
the  mills  finally  went  direct  to  sources. 
American  mills  have  been  buying 
rather  actively  in  the  auction  at  Brad- 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  April  19 : 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.., 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . ■ . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . . 

Good  to  prime . 


New  York 
371/a  @39% 
35  @36 
321/2  @34 
31@32 
31@34 

28  @30 
33  @35 

29  @32 
25  @27 


Buffalo 


Phila. 


30  @31  291/2 

.  28@28y2 


29  @30 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  apd  poor.  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers  .  . . 


45  @  45  % 

49  @50 

44% 

47  @48 

45% 

44%  @44% 

44  @45 

43%  @44 

36@43 

U.  S.  Grades 

Old  Grade 

Standards 

$24  @  25 

$20@21 

$21  @22 

22  @23 

18@19 

14  @17 

25@26 

21  @22 

27  @29 

13  @14 

15%  @16 

26@27 

26  @27 

29  @30 

22  @24 

24  @25 

27@28 

16'@  17 

17  @18 

19  @20 

11%  @13 

11  @11% 

4@4% 

5@6 

•  ••••• 

9  @12% 

11%  @12 

3%  @5% 

6%@7% 

9@9% 

9% 

•  ••••• 

of  these  were  made  at  premiums  above 
quotations.  Following  prices  on  coun¬ 
try-dressed  calves,  April  19,  per  lb. : 
Choice,  16  @  17c;  good  to  prime,  13  @ 
15c;  poor  to  fair,  10  @  12c;  common, 
6  @  9c. 

Demand  was  quite  active  for  light 
calves  toward  the  end  of  last  week, 
and  the  price  advanced  $1  per  cwt., 
with  not  nearly  enough  stock  to  go 
around.  Generally  sales  of  common  to 
good  were  at  $10  to  $14.50  cwt.,  with 
one  lot  of  choice  calves  selling  at  $15. 

SLOW  TRADE  IN  HAY 

Although  top  grades  of  timothy  hay 
at  New  York  continued  steady,  the 
demand  was  slow  for  lower  grades, 
which  made  up  bulk  of  receipts.  Small 
bales  sell  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  large. 
Some  shipments  are  coming  by  boat, 
and  as  these  increase  the  market  will 
probably  be  weaker  on  low-grade  hay. 

SOME  FEEDS  ADVANCE 

The  feed  market,  except  for  gluten 
feed,  was  fairly  firm  last  week.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  meal  and  mill 
feeds,  all  advanced,  but  gluten  feed  de¬ 
clined  $2.50  per  ton.  Largest  increases 
were  in  oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal. 
Buffalo  market  prices,  April  18,  carlots 
Buffalo  rate  basis,  100-lb.  sacks,  sight 
draft,  follow: 

Gluten  feed,  $37.55  ;  Cottonseed  meal,  $46.50  ; 
Oil  meal,  $44 ;  Dried  brewers  grains,  $34 ; 
Standard  spring  bran,  $33.75 ;  Hard  winter 
bran,  $34.25  :  Standard  spring  middlings, 
$33.25 ;  Choice  flour  middlings,  $36 ;  White 
hominy,  $34.80.  No.  2  Yellow  corn  per  bushel, 
91  %c;  No.  2  White  oats,  52%  @53c. 

GRAINS  CONTINUE  ADVANCING 

Grain  prices  continued  to  advance 
last  week,  and  the  speculative  market 
was  feverish.  Cash  quotations,  April 
19,  follow: 

wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.52 ;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.41%;  Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.00%;  No.  2 
mixed,  $1 ;  Oats,  No.  2  white,  57c ;  No.  3  white, 
55%c:  Rye,  c.  i.  f.  export,  97%c;  Buckwheat, 
$1.86@2.10,  nominal. 

Chicago — Wheat,  No.  3  red,  $1.33 1  No.  2 
hard,  $1.26@1.26%  ;  Corn,  No.  2  white,  81@ 
81  %c;  No.  2  yellow,  81%@81%c:  Oats,  No.  2 
white,  46%@47%c;  No.  3  white,  46@46%c; 
Rye,  87c;  Barley,  73c. 

WOOL  CONTINUES  FIRM 

The  wool  market  continues  firm, 
with  no  change  in  prices  over  those 
quoted  here  last  week,  but  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices.  At  Boston  there 
is  a  revival  of  interest  in  coarser 
grades  and  a  broadening  of  the  mar- 


ford,  England,  lately.  There  is  no 
business  being  done  in  domestic  wools 
of  ordinary  qualities  at  New  York  at 
present. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS  HIGHER 

Maple  syrup,  which  was  quoted  at 
around  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  gal.  in  gallon 
tins  in  the  New  York  commission 
houses  until  recently,  is  now  quoted  at 
$2  per  gal.  Sugar  is  quoted  at  26  to 
30c  lb.,  and  supply  in  market  is  very 
light.  Very  little  Vermont  syrup  has 
been  shipped  as ,  yet,  and  no  reliable 
information  is  available  as  to  the  size 
of  the  Vermont  crop,  but  it  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  last  year. 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.' — N.  Y.  C, 

Write  for  shipping  Tags 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  J - 

This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biggest  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstanding  factor  Is  the  great  number  of  reorders  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Service, 

You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country* 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  Still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 

PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Variety 

Leghorns  ------ 

White  and  Black  -  • 

Leghorns  ------ 

Buff  and  Brown  -  - 
Barred  Rocks  --- 
S.  C.  &R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  -  - 
White  Rocks  -  -  -  - 
Buff  Rocks  .  «  .  -  - 
Anconaa  ------ 


Per  26 
Chicks 


Per  50 
Chicks 


Per  100 
Chicks 


$4.00  $7.50  $15.00 


$4.50 

$4.75 


$8.50 

$9.00 


$17.00 

$18.00 


;} 


$5.00  $10.00  $19,00 


$5.50  $10.50  $21.00 


$3.75 

$8.75 

$11.00 


$6.75 

$16.50 


$13.00 

$30.00 


Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  -  1 
Buff  O^ingtona  -  -  -  -  J* 

White  Orpingtons  -  -  - 
Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers  - 
Light  Brahmas  .  .  -  . 

Famous  MOSS’S  1 

Jersey  Black  Giants  *  ~  f 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower, 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock.—Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  Catalogue  on 

request.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey 


$21.00  $40.00 

By  600  or  1,000 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5,  12,  19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  March,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or¬ 
ders  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 
owing  to  insufficient  incubator  capacity. 
June,  July  Order  June,  July  and  August  Chicks 
andAua.  earl.v,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  each 

Barred  Rocks . , . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  14c  each 

R.  C.  White  W.vandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) . . .  9c  eacli 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  . . 8c  eacli 

Lots  of  500 . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $i.no  will  book  your  order. 

PINE  CATALOG  FREE 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Pa. 

Members  1.  B.  C.  Association 


CHICKS  CUT  PRICES 

That  are  better,  stronger,  with  plenty  of 
"pep”:  chicks  easier  to  raise.  That’s  the 
kind  you  have  been  looking  for;  that’s  the 
kind  our  system  produces.  It  will  pay  .vou 
to  learn  how  it  is  done.  Write  today  for 
free  new  Bulletin  C.  ELDEN  E,  COOLEY, 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and  Browns 
bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 

REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  C  O  M  .  AG  E  N  C  IE  S 


WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Established  1867 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


BIG  BARGAIN 


Two  Large  Books  of  Trans¬ 
fer  Embroidery  Designs  and 
Patchw’ork  Quilt  Patterns- — 15  cents  each,  both  for  25  cents. 
Also  easy  homework  money-making  plan.  KLEES  COM¬ 
PANY,  2017  Caroline  Street.  HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 


POT 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
Reduced  Prices  on  Mid-May  Chicks 

Order  them  NOW.  It  means  early-winter  layers  and — YOUR 
PROFIT.  Remember  our  guarantee — safe  delivery  of  full  count 
with  delivery  postpaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.,  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Add  I  Oc  for  special  delivery  on  each  hundred  or  less. 

PRICE  LIST — In  Effect  May  14,  1923 

25  50  100  500  lUOO 

Wh.,  Blk.  or  Brn.  Leghorns _ $4.00  $7.50  $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

Barred  Rocks _ 4.75  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

R.  I.  Reds - 5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

White  Rocks  or  Anconas - -  5.25  10.00  19.00  92.50  180.00 

Wh.Wyandottes  or  Blk.  Minorcas  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50  _ 

Mixed  Chicks- . 3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  . 

Hatches  every  week  during  the  season.  Send  money  order,  check  or 
registered  letter.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

'  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
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Smith’s 

Regr.U-S 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  VVe  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
'lock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
Ilf  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arriial. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 
Catalog— FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . I8t  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(■Member  International  Raby  Chick  Association) 

if"  BABY~CHICKS  Delivery 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  each _  12c. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  each _  14c. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  each . . 13c. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  each  16c. 

Assorted  Varieties,  each _ _  10c. 

Sent  prepaid  parcel  pose  90  per  cent,  live  de  ivery 
guaranteed.  Order  riireoi,  Irom  this  ad  or  send  fo  ■  pricelist. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Established  1906 


cmcics 


Well-Bred  From  Record  Layers.  Each  chick  with  its  sterling, 
robust  viialiLy  is  a  living  illustration  of  our  quality  idea. 

Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandotte* 
Sftfe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  r'rec. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  29  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
(iiarges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival, 
lld'rred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  W,vandotte.s ;  Black  Minorcas ; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  I’rompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well-bred  and  well- 
'  i  kept  Iteavy  laying  hens.  WHITE,  BKOVV’N, 
VT  &  BUFF  i.FGHOUNS,  50,  S7:  100,  S13;  500, 
S6’2.50.  BAKRFU  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  S.  0. 
A-  B.  C.  RKDS.  AMCONAS.  .50,  $8;  100,  Slot 
.5IJ0,  S7’2.i50.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  50,  $s,50; 
100,  S16;  :m  S77..>u.  BUFF  OKBINGTtlNS, 
SILVER  WYANDOTTES,  .50.  S9.50;  100,  SIS;  500  SS7.50. 
POS'l'P.VID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular, 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

Attractive  Chick  Investments 

FROM  SELECT  PURE-  BRED  FLOCKS 
\7HiTE  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 

(I.  «;7.50;  100.  $11;  500,  $115.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  REDS,  and  MINORCAS.  50,  $8.50; 
100,  $16.50;  500,  $75.  Discount  on  orders  of 
1,000  or  more.  From  extra  select  docks  $2  per 
100  higher.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Full  live 
count  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  We  know  it  will  he  to  your  advantage  to 
get  our  catalog  ami  full  price  list  before  making  a  6nal  decision  re¬ 
garding  your  investment  in  Chicks  this  season.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RiVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BRED^O-LAY  CHICKS 

Direct  from  large  Modern  65-acre  Poultry 
Farm.  Result  of  ten  years  of  careful  hrcc.l- 
ing  for  heavy  egg  production.  Winners 
leadihg  show.s.  M.  A.  C.  Inspected  and 
Approved.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

^Iiipped  Postpaid.  Bank  reference.  Onler  at 
once  at  these  prices  or  write  for  ratal"!,. 

Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  y,  r.  .\i'conas.  Extra  Select — 50.. 

$7., 50  ;  100,  $11;  500.  ,$6.5;  1,000,  $125,  Se¬ 
lect-50,  $6.50;  100,  $12,60;  500,  $60;  1,000.  $115. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  28,  R.-I,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


15  cts. 
14  c  s. 
12  cts. 
9  cts. 


r  BABY  CHICKS 
ni  •  1  I  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Inicks^  . 

I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  .  .  . 

[  Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks, 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
•Jooklet  free,  t’hicks  at  tha  ahove  prices  to  be  delivered 
Mxy  and  June.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
P.\ID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 

TIFFANY’S 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  poultry  farm,  R  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


From  good  selected  heavy-laying 
flocks  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Ancona  s.  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
alog  free.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 
LLE.  PA. 

ultry,  Turkeys.Geese,  Ducks,  G  111  iieas, 
,  Cullies,  ri!:eoiis,  Chicks,  Stuck, 
:EK  K.VKilS,  Telford,  rcnusylvuiiia. 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  big,  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— FROM  PER¬ 
SONALLY  SUPERVISED  and  CULLED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  country. 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  50,  $8;  100,  $1.5; 
500,  $72..-)0.  I5UFF  ORPINGTONS  and 

_ _  .  WHITE  WY’ANDOTTES.  00,  $8.50;  iOO, 

$!B;  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  ,50.  $6.,50;  100,  $12;  500,  .$60.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  them  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


Price  List  Prepaid  to 

you 

Pure  bred  Stock 

100  60  35 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

-  - 

112.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Bull  ajiil  Black  Leghorns  -  - 

-  - 

12.00 

6.60 

3..">0 

AixMniJts  -  --  -t---. 

)3  00 

7.00 

3.75 

KIichIp  I.-biHfj  Kerls  -  -  -  -  - 

-  - 

14.60 

7.75 

4.00 

14.60 

7.75 

4.00 

Sin-rle  Cunib  Black  Minorcas 

.  . 

14.60 

7.75 

4.00 

liiiff  and  W'lrite  Rficks  -  -  -  - 

15.00 

8.00 

4  25 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8..50 

4.50 

Huff  Drpingtiiiis  ------ 

16.00 

8.  .50 

4.50 

Black  Laiigshans-  •  -  -  -  . 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

Light  Brahmas  ------ 

■  20.00 

10.50 

6.50 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bi’ed  stock. 

shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

Prompt 

J*  KREJCI,  2165  East  86th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from .  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  Bngiish 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  YVe  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Ccitaloy  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years,  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A _ SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  selected  to  lay  flocks  in 
BARRED,  WHITE  and  BUFF  ROCKS, 
WHITE  and  GOi.DEN  WYANDOTTES, 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORI'iNO 
tons,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS, 
WHITE,  BROWN.  BLACK  and  BUFF 
LEGHORNS,  and  Assorted  for  Broilers.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  many  years’  experience  who  know  how  to 
hatch  good,  strong,  healthy  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  .guaranteed.  Get  our  catalog  ami 
full  particulars.  Bank  Reference.  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY,  Box  A.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
liie  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Wh.  and  Sll.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Ihirrecl  .and  TOi.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 
Minorcas,  .ill,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Jlember  I.  B.  C.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS— Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

of  heavy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  ; 
Brown.  WBiite  and  Buff  Leghorns ; 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  ;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 
\Ve  hatch  our  own  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur,  Ohio 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan 

tested,  well-kept,  beaty  iH.vin.g  fl«»ck8.  Wh.,  Br., 
and  Buflf  Leghorns,  ?0,  $7;  100,  $IS;  .^00,  $62.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  .Anconas,  60,  J7.60;  lOO,  $14;  500,  $67.50. 
Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  r.O,  $8;  100,  $16;  500, 
$72.50.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  60,  $9; 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50,  Mixed,  100,  $11;  500,  $62.50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this 
ad.  ALSO  EGGS  FOR  HA’l’CHIN'G.  Fiee  Catalog.  Ref.  4  Hanks. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.C  .  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas^  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  $15  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatchingeggs,  $8.00  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Red.s.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FORAY’S  CHICKS 


Can  furnish 
Pure  Bred  S.  C. 
U'hite  Leghorns 
from  Heavy  Egg  Layers,  headed  by  Certified 
cockerels.  Pedigreed  chicks  from  Certified 
stock,  also  eight-week  old  pullets  and  up. 

P.H.  FORAY,  R.2.  WILUAMSON,  N.Y. 


LOOK  L”,"  $10.00  a  lOO 

Guaranteed  to  live,  14  Pure-bred  Breeds.  Postage  Paid.  Special 
prices  on  Breeders,  Supplies,  Seeds,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock  of  business  poultrynien. 
Hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons 
of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive  value, 
reasonable  in  price. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  early 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone,  Mgr. 

Box  P  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Capacity  150,000  healthy  chicTia  tth..  ... 

*i\  ^  at  a  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly- 

BN  ^  .  setting  wood  Imported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 

300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  egg  production  — that’s  where  you 
make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  in  Michigan  by 
those  who  know  how.  Bargain  prices  if  you  order  now.  We  can  also  saU  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  compiete  cataiog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

SUPERIOR  POUITRY  FARMS.  Dept.  127,  Zeeland,  MicL  U.S.A. 


.  BARON  KING 
Dam’s  Record  _ 
278  E5SS. 


M 


m 


m 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  g 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00  ^ 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver  ® 

cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  ^ 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey  ■ 

IVBB,  BHHIiHHVWlMVS'aVHIH  ■  ■BBBH 


BUY  HUBER'S 


3" 


Our  14-tli  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


1 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Order  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


CHICKS — $IL60  per  100  and  UF 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

Vaiieties  Prices  on  .  .  .  50  100  300  500 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.60  $12  00  $35.00  $58.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . .  ,  $7,50  $14.00  $41.00  $68.00 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  &  Buff  Rocks . $8,00  $15.00  $44.00  $72.00 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 

Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  June. 

KIRKFRSVH  I.E  HATCHERY _ Box  D _ KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 

1 1  Per  Hundred  and  Up 

CHICKS  .  -  - 


From  Selected,  Pure  Bred,  Hogan  tested  flocks  on  free  ra’  ge.  First  Hatch  off  Feb 
ruary  19th.  175,000  Chicks  for  season  of  1923.  IOO,"!  Live  Deliver'- Guaranteed.  Postpaid 

VARIETIES . . . Prices  on 

White  A  Silver  Wyan.,  White  Oi'piugtons  &  Black  Minorcas 

white  A  Buff  Rocks . 

Barred  Uocks,  K.  A  S.  C.  Reds.  Anconas,  A  Black  Leghorns. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Mixed,  all  varieties,  odd  lots . 

1000  orders  at  same  rate  as  500.  Get  our  1923  Catalog. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  BOX  Y, 


..  60  .. 
..SSe.'iO... 

..100  . 
....•sis.. 

..300  .. 
...$.52.. 

..  800 
...$85 

..  8.00... 

...  D.. 

...  44.. 

...  7’2 

..  7.00..- 

...  13... 

...  38... 

...  62 

...  3:3  . 

... 

Reference,  Athens  National  Bank. 

ATHE  NS,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  "THAT  MAKE  PROFITS 

strong,  vigorous,  well-hatched  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  flocks  of  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wii  to 
Wyandottes.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  liuff 
Orpingtons  and  Anconas.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  also  price  list  on  request.  Bank  Ref. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY.  Box  T,  Bluffton,  0. 

ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 
—THE  BEST— 

strong  healthy  chicks  from  lu‘ii\y  la.vers.  b.  C. 
Barron  Eng.  Whites,  Browns,  Anconas,  13c.  We  sell 
Class  A  chicks  only.  100^  live.  10^  down.  Post¬ 
paid.  Bank  ref.  Catalog  free.  Order  now. 

BOS  HATClIEllV.  It.  ff-A,  ZEELANO,  MICH. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers:  that  are  hred_  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DB  NEBF,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

P  Z’’  1.  1  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens, 
rrCG  LMElOGf  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab- 
®  hits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 
HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs.  S-wcek.s-old  Pullets.  Circular. 
MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 

from  thorough-bred  light  Brahma  Colurahian 
and  White  Wyandotte,  Silver  Camplne,  lOc. 
each:  Rocks,  Reds,  $13  per  100;  Leghorns,  $15 
_____  per  100.  S.  G.  BEALER,  Cooperiburg,  Pa. 

¥-v¥  I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 

I  J I  J  Tv  '  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
^  •  ipft.  Order  now  for  spring  i'-  ivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Cl.tie.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
GEESE,  CHICKENS.  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


EGGS 


1923  Chicks 


¥J  k  hy  the  best  system  of 

D./&D  I  *  Incubation,  from  high  class 

.  . bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 

Buff  Hocks,  Kctls,  Auctnias,  Black  Minorcas,  I6c.  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  18c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  I4c.  each; 
broilers,  10c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  80c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

W’h.,  Br,,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
I()0,  $13;  5(i0,  $60;  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas,  Reds,  100,  $15;  .500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Bocks.  Minorcas.  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16;  500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixed,  .50,  $6;  100,  $11;  500,  $50.  From  heavy 
laying  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100  ?5  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock.'-:,  ai.d  R.  I.  Reds., 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  weei..  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  tree. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PROFITABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

;ar.  Rock,  100,  $18;  1,000,  $165.  R.  I.  Red, 
00.  $19:  1,000,  $170.  Barron  S.  White 
Leghorn,  100,  $15;  1,000  $142.50.  .Mixed,  100, 
$13.  Catalog  free.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY 

FARM,  frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BUST  LAYERS.  RABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Pace,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts.  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 


PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


Every  Farmer  a  Prospect! 

— and  with  the  help  we  give,  you 
can  sell  R.  H.  Co.  Lightning 
Rods  to  a  good  majority  of 
them.  Every  sale  means  a  good 
clean  profit  and  a  satisfied 
customer. 

These  “Rods  of  a  Better  Kind” 
have  been  giving  perfect  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  74  years, 
and  bear  the  official  approval 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  tlie  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  estab¬ 
lish  your  own  business— one  that 
will  provide  pleasant  work  and 
good  profits.  Many  of  our 
agents  with  no  previous  selling 
experience,  average  $200  to 
$250  per  month  at  start.  We 
show  you  how  to  get  live  pros¬ 
pects  and  turn  them  into  sales. 
Only  small  capital  needed. 

Write  today  for  terms  on  exclusive 
territory  and  full  particulars. 

The  Reyburn  Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


‘‘Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind" 


The  Farrell 
Hoist  ! 


operated  from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and 
band  break.  Price  right.  For  Circular  address 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON,  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
You  saw  it  in  the  American  Agriculturist 


Above:  Arrow  points  to  extra  wide 
space  between  wick  and  outer  tube. 
This  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Lorain  Burner  and  absolutely  prevents 
wick-sticking. 

Read  the  Lorain 
Guarantee 

Because  the  short  chimney  oil 
stove  burner  produces  an  intense 
flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past,caused 
the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  the  inner  combus¬ 
tion  tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  now  gives  the  following  un¬ 
conditional  guarantee  with  each 
Lorain  Oil  Burner: 

Guarantee  ie°nner 

combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn 
out  within  10  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will 
be  made  entirely  free  of 
charge. 


READ  the 
Lorain  Burner 
GUARANTEE 


LOOK 
for  the 
RED  WHEEL 


"Y^OU’LL  like  the  Lorain  High  Speed 

L  Oil  Burner  because  it  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  in  thousands  of  homes  for  more  than 
ten  years. 

It  gives  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  of  great  intensity. 

This  flame  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooking  utensil, 
not  ten  inches  from  it. 

There’s  nothing  to  give  trouble,  nothing  to  get  out 

of  order,  nothing  to  wear  out  from  ordinary  usage.  The  most 
vital  part  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

Don’t  buy  an  oil  cook  stove  until  you’ve  seen 

one  of  the  many  famous  makes  equipped  with  Lorain  Burners. 
If  your  nearest  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  immediately. 

LORAIN 

HIGH  SPEED 

OIL  BURNER 


At  top:  Birds-eye  view  ofwick‘ 
stop  which  automatically  stops 
wick  at  correct  lighting  and 
burning  point. 


Important 

Every  oil  cook  stove  equipped 
with  Lorain  High  Speed 
Burners  has  one  interchange¬ 
able  Giant  Chimney  which 
makes  any  standard  Lorain 
Burner  a  Super-heating  Giant 
Burner — an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  oil  cook  stove  con¬ 
struction. 

Additional  Features 

Positive  Wick-Stop  stops  Wick 
at  Correct  Lighting'  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Point 

'“Boil-Overs”  Can ’t Reach  Wick 

Wick  Seldom  Requires 
Trimming 

The  Wick  Won’t  Stick 
Easy  to  Re-  Wick 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co. 

Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DIRECT  ACTION — National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
QUICK  MEAL — Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEW  PROCESS— New  Process 
Stove  Go.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CLARK  JEWEL— George  M.  Clark 
&.Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  111. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Ranges  Equipped  “with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


1-3-5  lb  CARTONS  ONLY 


The  best  hi^  ^ade  coffee 
sold  by  an^ody-ai^here . 

NEVER  DISAPPOENtS 
2^2^  DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 


Post  Your 
Farm 

and  KeepTrespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on 
linen  lined  board  trespass 
notices  that  comply  in  all 
respects  to  the  new  law 
of  New  York  State.  We 
unreservedly  advise  land 
owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices 
and  will  send  one  dozen 
to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  Larger  quantities 
at  same  rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Ave.,  New 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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Look  to  Your  Taxes 

“It  Is  Time  That  Farmers  Got  Together  To  Protect  Their  Interests” 


This  fiscal  year  the  State  government 
expenditures  will  amount  to  $132,- 
000,000 ;  for  next  year  they  have  been 
estimated  at  $150,000,000;  and  for 
the  year  following  at  $200,000,000.  This 
means  higher  direct  State  taxes.  The  in¬ 
crease  will  have  to  be  paid  by  a  direct  tax 
on  tangible  property-^this  means  chiefly  real 
estate.  If  the  Legislature  spends  more  money, 
real  estate  will  have  it  to  pay ;  there  is  twice 
as  much  other  property  in  the  State  that  is 
not  reached  by  this  tax;  why  should  the 
whole  load  be  put  upon  one-third  of  the 
property  ? 

Why  should  not  part  of  it  be  raised  by  a 
surtax  on, incomes  as  is  done  in  Wisconsin? 
This  would  be  a  great  advance  in  several 
directions :  First,  it  would  distribute  the  tax 
more  equitably,  and  second,  there  would  be 
more  people  interested  in  economy  by  the 
Legislature.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  larger 
State  budget  does  not  affect  the  income  tax 
rate  on  corporations  or  individuals. 

.  If  part  of  the  increase  were  to  be  raised 
by  a  surtax  on  income,  every  business  con¬ 
cern  and  every  individual  liable  to  a  State 
income  tax  would  at  once  be  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  Were  a  proposition  to  spend  $150,- 
000,000  or  $200,000,000  to  come  up  in  the 
Legislature,  immediately  they  would  protest 
and  the  pressure  on  the  Legislature  for  econ¬ 
omy  would  be  multiplied  many  fold.  As  it 
stands  now,  only  the  owners  of  tangible 
property  are  affected  by  the  direct  tax,  and 
the  farmer  qnd  the  small-house  owner  are 
silent  and  without  any  organized  means  of 
combatting  extravagance. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  not  only  will  any, 
addition  to  the  State  budget  be  made  up  by 
a  direct  levy  on  tangible  property,  buL  in 
addition,  the  $20,000,000  of  back  taxes  from 
which  the  banks  of  the  State  have  recently 
been  freed  by  the  Richmond  decision  of  the 


By  H.  C.  McKENZIE 

United  States  Supreme  Court  will  have  to 
be  charged  back  to  the  several  districts  and 
piled  upon  the  other  item.  A  new  tax  meas¬ 
ure  will  have  to  be  enacted  to  tax  the  banks 
in  the  future,  and  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  one  favored  by  New  York  City, 
and  which  is  being  pushed  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  is  the  Walker  Bill,  which  provides  for 
a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  bank 
shares'.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  was  held  in 
the  Cities  Room  at  the  Capitol  on  April  11. 
There  was  a  room  full  of  representatives  of 
bankers,  of  banking  associations,  of  New 
York  City,  and  of  business  organizations. 
Just  one  lone  farmer,  who  got  there  by 
accident. 

This  bill  provides  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
the  bank  shares.  The  banks  claim  that  un¬ 
der  it  they  will  be  taxed  in  undue  propor¬ 
tion  to  others.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how 
this  compares  with  the  taxes  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  paying.  A  comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gross  income,  of  different  kinds 
of  business,  absorbed  in  taxes  shows  that  the 
farmer  was  at  the  head  of  the  list;  a  few 
of  the  items  are  as  follows: 


Farming . $1,8.3 

Non-metal  mines  (very  small  number)  1,4.3 

Public  utilities . *. .  1,31 

Textiles . ; . . .  ,19 

Clothing-  manufacturing . 08 

Bankers . 42 


This  means  that  of  every  hundred  dollars 
a  farmer  takes  in  he  pays  out  for  taxes  $1.83, 
compared  to  42  cents  which  the  banker  pays. 

Figuring  another  way,  we  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  farmer  is  paying 
more  than  his  fair  share.  Taking  two  typical 
rural  counties,  St.  Lawrence  and  Delaware, 
we  find  that  in  St.  Lawrence  the  average  tax 


rate  on  the  assessed  valuation  is  $.0334. 
Adjusted  to  the  equalized  valuation,  or 
actual  value,  it  is  $.0237.  For  Delaware 
County  the  average  rate  on  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  is  $.0369,  and  for  the  actual  value  $.0217. 
All  the  Walker  Bill  asks  the  bankers  to  pay 
is  $.02,  and  still  they  claim  they  would  be 
overtaxed  as  compared  with  others. 

It  should  further  be  remembered  that  after 
a  farmer  has  paid  his  direct  State  and  local 
taxes,  he  still  has  a  State  income  tax  to  pay. 
But  the  Federal  law  has  been  so  manipulated 
that  the  owner  of  bank  stock  is  relieved  from 
it.  It  might  further  be  observed  that  the 
farmer  is  taxed  on  all  his  earning  assets: 
his  farm,  buildings,  stock,  machinery,  and 
equipment.  Nine-tenths  of  the  bank’s  earn¬ 
ings  come  from  the  deposits  WHICH  ARE 
NOT  TAXED.  If  the  farmer  was  put  on  all 
fours  with  the  banker,  the  banker  would  be 
taxed  on  HIS  earning  assets,  which  includes 
the  deposits. 

And  yet  one  of  the  bankers  came  to  Albany 
and  complained  because  in  a  certain  bank  a 
2  per  cent  tax  on  the  shares  would  amount 
to  a  10  per  cent  tax  of  the  net  income.  He 
made  this  complaint  after  his  organization 
had  spent  a  year  at  Washington  making  it 
impossible  to  adequately  tax  them  on  their 
net  income,  and  .when,  at  the  same  time,  not 
10  per  cent,  but  33  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
of  all  the  real  estate  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  absorbed  in  taxes,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  Governor  Miller  in  one 
of  his  messages  to  the  Legislature. 

It  is  time  that,  the  farmer  learned  from 
the  example  of  these  other  groups  to  co¬ 
operate  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 
When  they  do,  the  banks  will  not  be  able  to 
charge  back  to  the  owners  of  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  $20,000,000  of  back  taxes  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditures  of  the  Legislature 
will  not  all  be  loaded  on  the  same  shoulders. 


Farmers’  Hours 

8,640,000  Times  A  Year — 100  Yanks  For  A  Cent! 


IN  the  editorial  of  the  April  14  American 
Agriculturist  it  is  not  mentioned  what 
sort  of  farmer  Mr.  Arthur  Pound  inter¬ 
viewed,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
pare  his  working  hours  with  those  of  others 
in  similar  types  of  farming.  However,  it  is 
very  likely  that  some  farmers  do  not  work 
more  than  seven  hours  a  day  on  the  average. 
My  own  experience  has  been  almost  entirely 
with  a  general  farm,  on  which  dairying  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income,  and  we 
worked  about  eleven  hours  a  day  most  of 
the  year. 

I  always  kept  two  men  the  year  round,  as 
I  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  man 
through  the  winter  if  one  was  to  have  him 
in  the  summer,  and  I  myself  did  not  have  to 
do  much  work  in  the  winter  on  that  account. 
Our  day  was  about  as  follows:  start  chores 
at  five,  one  hour  for  breakfast,  work  until 
noon,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  work  until 
six.  Sometimes  the  work  went  over  a  little, 
but  we  figured  on  getting  done  at  six.  Of 
this  time  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours 
were  spent  in  doing  chores  until  I  got  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  and  then  one  man  spent  most 
of  ten  hours  in  the  lot  with  the  four-horse 
team  during  plowing  and  fitting,  and  the 
other  did  all  the  milking  in  the  same  time 
that  it  formerly  took  the  three  of  us. 

Many  of  my  neighbors  worked  somewhat 
longer  hours.  Not  many  of  them  worked 
less.  Now  there  are  few  hired  men  in  the 
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country,  and  the  operators  of  the  farms  work 
longer  hours.  Many  farmers  put  in  their 
time  at  puttering  jobs  between  the  really 
busy  seasons,  owing  to  poor  planning  of  the 
farming  operations.  I  always  planned  to 
have  productive  work  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  I  raised  early  and  late  potatoes  and 
some  cabbage.  This  made  more  fitting,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  planting  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  spraying  in  the  early  summer,  digging 
of  early  potatoes  in  the  late  summer,  in  a 
time  that  would  otherwise  have  been  slack 
between  harvesting  and  silo  filling,  digging 
of  late  potatoes  after  silo  filling,  and  cutting 
of  cabbage  last  of  all.  I  also  was  usually 
able  to  slide  in  some  two  to  three  months 
of  teaming  on  the  road  every  summer. 

In  the  winter  I  hauled  milk  to  fill  out  the 
time.  I  believe  that  the  more  careful  plan¬ 
ning  of  farming,  to  utilize  the  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  together  with  the  use  of 
tractors  or  four-horse  tools  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  work  performed  per  man,  offers 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  decreasing  the 
cost  of  production  which  we  have. 

Incidentally,  I  might  mention  that  I  have 
figured  out  the  price  received  for  milking 
cows.  One  pulls  teats  on  an  average  of 
8,640,000  times  a  year.  At  the  average  rate  of 
payment  of  farm  labor,  one  gives  some  100 
yanks  for  a  cent.  It  is  not  the  long  hours 


on  the  farm  that  drive  workers  away;  it  is 
the  low  rate  per  hour.  The  only  way  we  can 
improve  the  profit  on  the  farm  is  not  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  but  to  decrease  costs  and 
to  increase  prices.  To  decrease  costs  we 
.  must  so  plan  our  work  that  there  will  be 
profitable  or  at  least  productive  work  all  of 
every  work  day  in  the  year,  preferably  both 
for  horses  and  men.  You  don’t  get  paid  for 
loafing  nor  for  puttering  around  to  get  your 
time  in. 

My  hours  did  not  vary  from  early  spring 
to  late  in  the  fall,  and  my  men  worked  about 
ten  hours  a  day  the  other  three  and  a  half 
to  four  months.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
more  variation  than  that,  however,  working 
longer  hours  in  the  busy  season  and  shorter 
hours  in  the  slack  times. 

Hod  carriers  in  some  of  our  Eastern  cities 
are  now  holding  up  all  building  operations 
while  they  strike  for  $1  an  hour.  At  this 
rate  my  men  would  earn  only  $70  a  week  in 
the  summer  and  $64  a  week  in  the  winter, 
or  an  average  of  about  $3,544  a  year.  I  really 
cannot  see  any  particular  reason  why  they 
should  not  get  the  same  wages  as  hod  car¬ 
riers.  The  work  is  about  as  hard,  and  takes 
infinitely  more  brains.  And  yet  people  won¬ 
der  what  is  the  matter  with  farming! 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Guernseys — Why  I  Keep  Them 

One  Reason  Is  The  Housewife  uAs  She  Appears  At  6  A.M. 


I  WELL  remember  the  late  E.  R.  Zimmer 
saying  to  me  not  so  very  long  ago  as 
we  walked  down  the  street  in  Syracuse : 
“Why  is  it,  Babcock,  that  you  take  so 
much  pride  in  your  Guernseys,  and  yet  when 
you  write  about  cows  it’s  always  about  your 
Holsteins?”  Bill  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
State  Guernsey  Club,  was  along,  and  Zim¬ 
mer’s  question  placed  me  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  position.  I  don’t  recall  what 
I  answered,  but  now  I  shall  square  myself, 
anyway,  by  writing  about  Guernsey  cows  as 
fully  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  my 
editor  will  permit. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  love  a 
good  cow,  no  matter 
what  her  color.  But 
next  to  the  pleasure  of 
owning  and  handling 
good  cows,  and  even 
of  more  fundamental 
importance,  comes  the 
economic  necessity  of 
making  them  pay ;  and 
I  can  truthfully  say 
that  good  cows  of 
at  least  three  dairy 
breeds  have  both  given 
me  pleasure  and  paid 
in  my  herds. 

Why  I  Chose  the 
Guernsey 

The  Guernsey,  how¬ 
ever,  has  her  own  in¬ 
dividual  and  peculiar 
qualities,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  her  appeal  to 
the  dairyman  I  hope 
to  bring  out  in  this 
article. 

It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  draw  mainly  on 
my  personal  experiences  and  observation ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  will  not  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  because  I  do  this  I  am  unduly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  my  own 
ideas.  Rather,  I  want  to  give  as  true  a  re¬ 
flection  as  I  can  of  the  reasons  which  led  me 
to  invest  money  in  the  Guernsey  breed,  and 
of  the  experiences  I  have  had  with  it. 

I  must  go  back  to  1904  and  1905,  my  last 
two  years  in  high  school,  when  I  left  the 
farm  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  peddled  milk  around  a  small 
village  before  going  to  school.  Then  it  was 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  house¬ 
wife — the  housewife  as  she  appears  at  six 
in  the  morning,  minus  some  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments  of  the  afternoon,  with  her  temper 
on  edge  and  a  biting  sarcasm  at  her  com¬ 
mand.  Then  it  was  that  the  importance  of 
the  cream  line  on  a  bottle  of  milk  was  im¬ 
pressed  on  me;  it  never  will  be  forgotten. 
Then,  too,  I  learned  of  the  real  appreciation 
people  have  for  a  golden  yellow  color  in  milk. 

It’s  Creamier — It’s  Golden  Yellow 

When,  fifteen  years  later,  I  decided  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  enterprise  to  furnish  consumers 
with  milk  direct  from  my  farm,  my  mind 
naturally  reverted  to  those  early  experiences, 
nnd  I  chose  tl^lliGuernsey  because  I  knew 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

with  her,  as  with  no  other  breed,  I  could 
build  a  high-class  retail  milk  business. 

The  milk  of  the  Guernsey  cow  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  creaminess  and  by  its  golden 
yellow  color.  This  golden  yellow  color  is 
'distinctly  a  breed  characteristic.  Not  only 
does  it  appear  in  the  milk  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey,  but  in  her  hide  and  skin  secretions 
as  well. 

The  idea  is  also  carried  on  in  the  color  of 
the  typical  Guernsey,  which  is  always  light 
or  dark  fawn  and  white,  and  which,  to  meet 
the  highest  ideals,  has  a  fawn-colored  nose 


and  tongue,  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  black 
nose  and  tongue  of  the  Jersey. 

The  Guernsey  cow  originated  on  the  Isle 
of  Guernsey,  a  small  island  about  twenty- 
four  miles  square,  lying  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  Neighboring  to  it  is  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
from  which  originated  the  Jersey  cow. 

The  Home  of  the  Guernsey 

The  agriculture  of  both  islands  has  been 
developed  with  reference  to  the  London  mar¬ 
ket,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  truck  crops 
and  greenhouses  have  held  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  than  the 
Guernsey  cow. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  Guernsey  as  a  side  issue,  agriculturally 
speaking,  and  as  a  family  cow.  The  island 
is  so  small  that  the  cows  are  staked  out  in¬ 
stead  of  pastured,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  they  are  fed  on  the  surplus  roughage 
resulting  from  garden  operations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Guernsey  cow  has  been  bred  gentle, 
and  is  able  to  adapt  herself  to  a  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm-raised  roughage. 

These  characteristics — the  tractability  and 
intelligence  of  Guernsey  animals,  both  cows 
and  bulls — immediately  strike  one  who  has 
handled  the  larger  and  rougher  Holsteins. 
The  Guernsey’s  ability  to  give  a  satisfactory 


milk  production  on  roughage,  with  little  or 
no  grain,  is  another  outstanding  quality,  and 
it  makes  her,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
very  economical  producer. 

The  importation  of  Guernseys  into  Amer¬ 
ica  began  in  1818,  and  scattered  shipments 
continued  up  until  1905.  From  then  until 
the  present  time  an  average  of  about  six 
hundred  animals  a  year  has  been  imported 
into  the  States.  This  American  market  has 
aroused  the  farmer  on  the  Isle  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  his  cows,  and  he  undoubtedly 
takes  better  care  of  them,  since  he  is  sure  of 
selling  good  animals  to  America. 

In  America,  as  is  the  case  with  all  pure¬ 
bred  animals,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  are  looked  after 
by  an  association  of 
breeders,  known  as  the 
American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  This  or- 
ganization  has  its 
headquarters  in  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.,  where  it 
maintains  registers  of 
all  pure-bred  Guern¬ 
seys  and  conducts  a 
so-called  advanced 
registry,  in  which  is 
kept  a  record  of  ani¬ 
mals  which,  under 
certain  official  condi¬ 
tions,  make  production 
records. 

An  Association  of 
Breeders 

Life  membership  in 
the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  costs 
$50,  and  is  only 
granted  to  men  who 
are  recommended  by  existing  members  of  the 
club  and  who  receive  the  practically  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  the  membership.  Registra¬ 
tion  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  costs  $2,  and 
records  of  transfer  of  ownership  cost  $2.50. 
The  money  collected  from  membership,  regis¬ 
trations,  transfers,  and  other  incidental  fees 
is  used  to  support  the  association  and  to  put 
out  propaganda  and  advertising  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 

Members  of  the  association  meet  annually 
in  May  and  elect  officers  and  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Between  annual  meetings  the  affairs 
.  of  the  association  are  conducted  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers. 

The  Practical  Merits  of  the  Breed 

Before  I  discuss  further  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Guernsey,  or  even 
allude  to  some  of  the  handicaps  with  which 
the  owner  of  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  finds 
himself  confronted,  I  must  again  refer  to  my 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
I  am  setting  down  here  only  my  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations;  these  may  well  be 
challenged  by  others  with  wider  experience. 

To  begin  with,  the  Guernsey  breed  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  every  other  dairy 
breed  in  the  natural  golden  color  of  the  milk 
(Continued  on  page  402) 


In  her  native  home,  the  Guernsey  has  been  closely  associated  with  humans.  As  a  result  she  is 

especially  gentle. 
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A  Good  Word  For  the  Guernseys 

WE  take  pleasure  in  this  issue  of  calling 
your  special  attention  to  the  Guernsey 
cow.  We  are  playing  no  favorites  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  talk  about  the  other  breeds  later,  but, 
whether  or  not  the  Guernsey  is  your  favor¬ 
ite,  we  know  you  will  enjoy  Mr.  Babcock’s 
article,  which  we  are  featuring  this  tim'e, 
and  also  the  other  articles,  pictures,  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  most  wonderful  dairy  breed. 

The  question  of  which  is  the  best  breed  is 
old  and,  in  our  opinion,  too  much  argued, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  question 
of  the  breed  as  it  is  of  the  man  behind  the 
COW.  Every  breed  has  its  peculiar  character¬ 
istics;  every  dairyman  knows  what  those 
characteristics  are,  and  can,  therefore,  de¬ 
termine  which  appeals  to  him  the  most.  If 
he  gets  the  breed  that  pleases  him,  that  is 
the  one  he  should  have,  whether  it  is  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Holstein,  or  Ayrshire. 


Do  Not  Hoard  Sugar 

WE  have  tried  to  keep  sensational  and 
radical  writing  out  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  but  every  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  happens  that  makes  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  breaking  forth  into  strong  language 
and  from  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  For  in¬ 
stance,  last  winter  we  started  two  or  three 
times  to  express  some  rather  emphatic  opin¬ 
ions  about  so  much  coal  going  to  Canada 
when  our  own  folks  were  suffering  so  on  this 
side,  but  we  finally  did  not  say  anything 
because,  after  all,  it  was  more  of  a  city  prob¬ 
lem  than  a  country  one,  and  because  we  were 
not  sure  of  all  the  facts.  Now  there  comes 
another  situation  that  does  affect  farmers, 
and  this  time  we  are  not  going  to  keep  quiet. 

The  present  situation  in  the  sugar  market 
is  one  of  the  most  abominable  steals  that  has 
been  made  in  this  country  in  years.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  laws 
that  keep  scoundrels  within  bounds,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  no  real  shortage  of  sugar,  the 
operators  and  speculators  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  price  of  this  necessity  of  life  to 


twice  what  it  should  be,  stealing  the  pennies 
from  the  tables  of  a  hundred  million  people. 
The  farmers  who  produced  the  sugar  have 
not  profited  at  all  by  the  increased  price. 

Inasmuch  as  the  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the 
people  themselves  will  have  to  handle  it  by 
a  judicious  use  of  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  This  means  that  all  of  us 
should  buy  as  little  sugar  as  we  possibly  can 
until  the  price  gets  back  to  where  it  should 
be,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
we  at  the  present  time  buy  any  large  quan¬ 
tity  for  future  use. 


Marketing  High-Testing  Milk 

CALLING  special  attention  in  this  issue  to 
the  Guernsey  cow  brings  to  mind  again 
the  old  argument  whether  there  is  more 
profit  in  a  breed  that  produces  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  low  in  butterfat  or  one  giving 
a  smaller  volume  of  milk  but  with  a  higher 
test. 

Many  are  the  heated  arguments  we  have 
listened  to  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Board  of  Directors  be¬ 
tween  the  advocates  of  the  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  on  one  side  and  the  Holstein  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  directors  on  the  other.  It  was  the 
claim  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  men,  and 
without  doubt  they  were  right,  that  the  but¬ 
terfat  in  high-testing  milk  sold  under  the 
league  plan  for  a  too  low  price.  Those  on 
the  other  side  usually  agreed,  but  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  butterfat  price 
to  the  dealer  until  the  consumer  was  edu¬ 
cated  to  pay  more  for  this  high-quality  milk. 
Shortly  after  the  milk  strike  of  1916,  the 
league  did  raise  the  price  of  butterfat  from 
three  to  four  cents  a  point,  but  even  at  four 
cents  a  point  there  is  little  profit  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-testing  milk. 

Mr.  Babcock,  in  the  feature  article  this 
time,  shows  how  he  has  solved  the  problem 
for  himself,  by  educating  the  consumer  to 
the  advantages  of  milk  containing  plenty  of 
butterfat,  so  that  the  consumer  is  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  it. 


Laws  to  Protect  Women  and  Children 

WE  were  sorry  to  hear  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Minimum  Wage  Law  is  unconstitutional. 
Such  a  law  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  several  States,  and  was  being  given 
consideration  for  passage  in  several  more. 
It  establishes  a  minimum  wage  rate '  for 
women  and  children,  and  represents  one  more 
step  in  the  progress  which  labor  unions  and 
welfare  workers  have  made  in  the  long  fight 
to  protect  women  and  children  in  industry. 

All  that  one  needs  to  prove  that  a  bitter 
fight  has  been  necessary  to  improve  working 
conditions  for  women  and  children  is  to  read 
about  conditions  in  industry  that  existed  even 
in  this  civilized  country  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Speaking  of  this  period.  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Ely  says :  “Windows  were  nailed 
down  and  the  operatives  deprived  of  fresh 
air.  .  .  .  Women  and  children  were  urged 
on  by  the  use  of  a  cowhide,  and  an  instance 
is  given  of  a  little  girl  eleven  years  of  age 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  a  billet  of  wood. 
The  wages  were  small;  a  woman’s  earnings 
in  this  period  were  estimated  at  less  than 
sixty  dollars  a  year.  The  working  day  in 
winter  varied  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.” 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  handing  down  its 
decision,  said  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Law 
discriminates  in  favor  of  women,  and  that 
discrimination  is  unconstitutional;  and  that, 
furthermore,  women  are  now  on  an  equal 
political  basis  with  men  and  do  not  need  spe¬ 
cial  legislation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  danger  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  America  will  become  again  as  bad 


as  Dr.  Ely  describes,  but  women  are  the 
mothers  of  the  race,  and  the  whole  future  of 
civilization  depends  upon  their  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  moral  welfare,  and  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  children.  Therefore,  they  do 
need  special  protection,  and  no  reasonable 
legislation  giving  that  protection  to  both 
farm  and  city  women  and  children  is  out 
of  place. 

Another  act  that  is  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  of  special  interest  to  women 
is  the  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity  Bill.  The 
Sheppard-Towner  Act  is  a  Federal  law  which 
provides  for  Federal  funds  to  those  States 
which  raise  duplicate  funds  to  help  reduce 
the  deaths  of  mothers  in  childbirth  and  their 
babies.  Twenty-two  States  have  already 
passed  an  enabling  act  to  raise  funds  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  purpose. 

The  United  States  stands  seventeenth  in 
the  list  of  civilized  countries  in  its  maternity 
death  rate  and  sixth  in  infancy  mortality. 
Two-thirds  of  the  women  who  lose  their  lives 
through  childbirth,  and  one-half  of  the  babies 
who  now  die  in  the  first  year  of  life,  could 
be  saved,  physicians  estimate,  if  women  had 
proper  advice  and  care.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  service  to  mothers  would  be 
furnished  through  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  local  health  authorities. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  has  been  defeated 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  It  can  be 
passed  next  year  if  the  women  insist  on  it. 


A  Curious  Idea 

WE  have  often  wondered  why  the  great 
majority  of  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  editor’s  biggest  job  is  to  fill  up  space.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  each  inch  of  space  in  any 
good  magazine  is  worth  many  dollars,  and  it 
takes  considerable  thought  to  get  material 
in  that  space  which  will  justify  the  high  cost 
of  printing  it.  We  have  to  laugh  sometimes 
when  some  one  thinks  he  is  conferring  a  real 
favor  upon  us  by  handing  us  something  “to 
fill  up  space.”  For  instance,  the  editorial 
office  of  American  Agriculturist  receives  each 
month  one  hundred  or  more  well-written 
articles,  most  of  them  of  considerable  length, 
for  which  pay  is  expected.  These  articles 
are  all  carefully  read,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
best,  probably  less  than  5  per  cent,  are  bought 
for  publication.  The  mere  task  of  reading 
them  takes  a  greai  deal  of  time. 

Most  first-class'  publications  also  have  a 
regular  list  of  contributors  who  are  paid  by 
the  month,  or  issue  rather,  than  for  each 
article.  When  the  material  from  these  writers 
comes  in,  it  is  all  carefully  read  and  often 
cut  down  to  fit  space  requirements.  Then, 
in  addition  to  the  material  for  which  pay 
is  expected,  we  receive  several  hundred  arti¬ 
cles  every  week,  propaganda  and  publicity 
for  one  cause  or  another,  that  the  writers 
hope  we  will  publish  to  further  the  cause 
they  are  advocating.  Very  little  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  is  printed  in  American  Agriculturist, 
and  none  of  it  except  that  which  is  rewrit¬ 
ten  and  reedited  to  make  it  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  our  own  particular  class 
of  readers. 

The  difference  between  a  good  publication 
and  a  poor  one  is  largely  due  to  the  care 
taken  in  the  editorial  offices  to  weed  out  the 
great  mass  of  poor  stuff  and  select  from  it 
a  little  material  of  high  quality  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  of  that  particular  magazine. 
We  are  always  glad  to  give  consideration  to 
articles  and  to  new  ideas,  but  we  have  often 
wished,  when  some  of  our  friends  handed  us 
something,  that  they  could  be  in  our  office 
in  the  morning  and  watch  the  armfuls  ot 
mail  coming  from  hundreds  of  writers,  all 
iiaviiig  the  same  idea  of  helping  “to  fill  up 
space.” 
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The  Abiding  Place  of  Little  Children 

I  _ 

American  Agriculturist  Radio  Address  on  Home  Making  and  Home  Bureaus 


IN  these  days  of  unrest  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  too  much  insistence  cannot  be  put 
on  the  value  of  the  home  and  of  the 
home-maker’s  place  in  the  scheme  of 
life,  in  the  community  and  in  the  nation.  The 
finest  palace  filled  with  every  luxury  does  not 
constitute  the  home,  while  a  tent  and  un¬ 
selfish  love  is  the  abiding  place  of  happiness 
and  a  safe  place  for  little  children.  As  never 
before,  home  making  needs  to  be  dignified  as 
a  profession,  and  it  will  be  only  when  the 
women  themselves  realize  the  importance  of 
their  own  calling. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  our 
schools  will  follow  the  occupation  of  making 
a  home.  Ninety  per  cent  of  men’s  earnings 
is  spent  by  women  dependent  upon  them, 
most  of  whom  have  never  had  any  real  train¬ 
ing  on  how  to  spend  money  advantageously. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  legacies  left  to  women 
is  lost  to  them  in  seven  years  because  they 
have  never  been  trained  in  business  habits. 
It  seems  a  tremendous  economic  oversight 
that  remedies  have  not  been  provided  for 
situations  like  these  upon  which  the  Success 
of  the  home  is  dependent. 


Have  Brought  the  Home  Bureaus  Into  Being 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  of  concern, 
not  only  to  those  living  on  the  farms,  but 
to  women  wherever  they  may  be,  and  it  is 
problems  such  as  these  that  first  brought  the 
Home  Bureaus  into  being.  The  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  is  not  necessarily  a  rural  organization, 
for  it  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  home 
making  which  are  fundamentally  the  same 
in  both  city  and  country.  There  are  already 
three  splendid  city  Home  Bureaus  in  New 
York  State,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  Home  Bureau  is  the  partner  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and,  being  composed  of  women, 
it  surely  will  never  be  a  “silent  partner.” 
Indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  one  may  expect  to 
hear  its  voice  more  and  more,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  home  making  and 
its  problems,  the  greatest  profession  in  all 
the  world. 

Farming  as  a  business  is  very  intimately 
related  to  the  farm  home.  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  has  such  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  home 
life.  A  man  in  the  city  may  have  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  most  undesirable  surroundings, 
but  still  have  his  home  where  life  is  full  and 
rich.  But  on  the  farm  the  barn  and  the 
home  are  side  by  side,  and  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  Hence,  since  the  home  cannot  be 
moved  to  where  fit  living  conditions  exist, 
then  such  conditions  must  be  brought  to 
the  farm  home  where  they  are  not  already 
present. 


The  Farm  Home  and  the  Farm  Business 


The  thing  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  farm  home,  and  therefore  to 
the  nation,  is  that  farming  be  made  a  pay¬ 
ing  business.  One  class  in  society  cannot 
expect  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  at  a  living 
wage  when  another  and  important  group 
work  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  for  a  bare 
existence  at  a  business  that  requires  skill  and 
training,  especially  when  that  business  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  very  future  of  our 
nation’s  existence.  It  is  fundamental  that 
farming  be  made  to  pay  if  the  farm  home 
is  to  be  a  permanent  one  and  the  right  sort 
of  people  kept  on  the  farm,  for  it  is  from 
the  farm  home  of  the  past  that  the  cities  and 
the  nation  have  drawn  some  of  their  best 
blood. 

If  living  conditions  on  the  farm  are  not 
such  to  make  the  farm  a  desirable  place  to 
give  farm  children  their  preparation  for  life, 
farm  women  pledged  through  organiza¬ 
tions  like  thi^fcame  Brueau  to  see  to  it,  as 
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By  MRS.  A.  E.  BRIGDEN 

far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  that  those  con¬ 
ditions  are  changed.  So  wonderful  is  the 
contribution  of  the  open  country  to  living, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  it 
must  still  remain  the  best  place  for  a  real 
home  and  the  best  place  to  rear  children. 

The  Primary  Interest  of  the  Home  Bureau 

In  the  Home  Bureaus,  as  well  as  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  primary  interest  is  to  bring 
about  a  better  economic  situation  in  rural 
life,  for  the  first  problem  in  raising  the 
standard  of  life  of  any  people  is  to  give  those 
people  adequate  pay  for  the  service  they  ren¬ 
der.  But  the  Home  Bureaus  go  beyond  the 
economic  situation  to  those  problems  of  coun¬ 
try  life  like  the  rural  church,  the  rural 


If  You  Like  These  Talks,  Write  Us 

F  you  like  to  read  something  that  gets  right 
down  to  where  you  live,  you  will  like  the  splen¬ 
did  address  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus, 
which  is  printed  on  this  page.  Mrs.  Brigden 
broadcast  this  talk  from  the  WEAF  station  at 
6:30  standard  time,  Wednesday  evening.  May  2d. 
In  our  opinion,  Mrs.  Brigden’s  talk  on  the  farm 
home  and  its  problems  brings  out  some  of  the  best 
things  that  have  been  said  and  read  about  the 
home  in  a  long  time. 

This  address  is  another  one  of  the  series  of 
talks  by  farm  and  home  leaders  which  is  being 
given  farm  people  through  the  cooperation  of 
of  American  Agriculturist  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  through  the 
broadcasting  station  WEAF.  We  are  receiving  a 
lot  of  letters.  The  questionnaires  which  we  asked 
you  to  fill  out  about  radio  are  being  returned  in 
good  numbers.  Folks  all  through  our  territory 
are  talking  about  our  radio  service.  All  of  which 
shows  that  farm  people  are  tremendously  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  radio  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  us  and  with  the  broadcasting 
station  to  get  radio  programs  which  will  be  of 
special  interest  and  value  to  country  folks. — The 
Editors. 


school,  rural  health  conditions,  rural  libraries, 
and  rural  recreation.  Most  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  already  been  solved  in  the  city; 
they  yet  remain  to  be  done  in  most  country 
communities,  and  the  rural  women,  through 
organization,  are  just  beginning  to  set  their 
shoulders  to  the  task. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  rural 
women  is  that  of  isolation  and  loneliness, 
and  the  Home  Bureau  has  helped  to  bring 
them  closer  to  each  other.  Already  in  its 
early  history  it  has  developed  initiative, 
latent  talent  for  leaderships,  and  afforded 
opportunity  for  self-expression  and  a  chance 
to  voice  efficiently  opinions  where  such  op- 
Dortunity  is  desirable. 

Three  Years  of  Effort  for  Better  Schools 

The  Home  Bureau,  through  its  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  has 
worked  for  three  years  to  bring  about  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools.  The 
bureaus  have  rendered  valuable  service  on 
this  committee  and  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  child  in  the  country  should 
not  have  the  same  educational  facilities  as 
the  child  in  the  city.  For  forty  years  the 
betterment  of  rural  schools  in  New  York 
State  has  been  under  consideration  without 
any  very  special  accomplishments.  The 
women  on  the  farms  are  insisting  to-day 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  delay.  They 
are  urging  with  a  greater  persistence  than 


any  other  farm  organization  that  the 
Downing-Hutchinson  Bill,  containing  the 
suggestions  for  rural-school  improvement 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  shall 
be  passed  immediately. 

Possibly  all  that  I  have  tried  to  say  about 
the  home  and  what  the  Home  Bureau  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  it  is  summed  up  in  the  Home 
Bureau  creed,  which  I  wish  might  be  hung 
on  the  wall  of  every  home  maker.  This 
Horne  Bureau  creed  is:  “To  develop  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  home  and  community  life;  to 
count  children  the  most  important  of  crops; 
to  so  nourish  them  that  their  bodies  may  be 
strong,  their  minds  clear,  their  spirits  happy, 
and  their  characters  generous.  To  place  serv¬ 
ice  above  comfort,  to  let  charity  supplant 
hatred,  to  let  loyalty  to  high  purpose  silence 
discordant  notes,  to  be  discouraged  never, 
to  believe  one’s  community  may  become  the 
best  of  communities,  and  to  work  together 
for  a  more  abundant  home  and  community 
life.” 

_  This  creed  visualizes  some  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus,  which  is  simply  a  union  of  home 
makers,  pledged  to  the  enrichment  of  home 
life  and  to  the  betterment  of  that  larger 
housekeeping  which  reflects  itself  in  the  home 
of  the  community.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  difficult  and  the 
impossible  is  that  the  impossible  takes  a  little 
more  time.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  best 
thing  that  women  can  do  as  a  factor  in  bet¬ 
tering  living  conditions  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  city  is  to  attempt  the  impossible  and 
work  together  to  bring  in  the  golden  age 
when  every  home  will  be  developed  “into  an 
institution  economically  sound,  mechanical¬ 
ly  convenient,  physically  healthful,  morally 
wholesome,  mentally  stimulating,  spiritually 
inspiring,  and  socially  responsible — a  center 
of  unselfish  love.” 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Let  us  try  to  remember  through  the  whole 
j  course  of  this  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  States  to  States  .  .  .  that  the  prospect 
of  improving  the  relations  of  States  and 
peoples  to  one  another  depends  ultimately 
upon  the' possibility  of  improving  human  na¬ 
ture  itself.  Communities  are  nothing  at  all 
except  so^  many  individual  men  and  human 
nature  will  advance  no  further  in  communi¬ 
ties  taken  as  a  whole  than  the  members  of 
the  communities  themselves  advance.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  in  the  civilized  nations — and  in¬ 
ternational  advance  can  only  go  on  if  it  goes 
on  simultaneously  in  many  nations — human 
nature  can  only  be  raised  and  sustained  by 
the  efforts  of  individuals.  The  citizens  of 
a  democracy  can  do  everything  if  they  ex^ 
press  their  united  will.  The  raindrops  that 
fall  from  the  clouds  unite  to  form  a  tiny  rill, 
and,  meeting  other  rills,  it  becomes  a  rivulet, 
and  the  rivulet  grows  to  a  brook,  and  the 
brooks  as  they  join  one  another  swell  into  a 
river  that  sweeps  in  its  resistless  course  down¬ 
ward  to  the  sea.  Each  of  us  is  only  a  drop, 
but  together  we  make  up  the  volume  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  determines  the  character 
and  action  of  a  State.  What  all  the  nations 
now  need  is  a  public  opinion,  which  shall 
in  every  nation  give  more  constant  thought 
and  keener  attention  to  international  policy. 

.  .  .  All  nations  are  the  children  of  one 
Father  in  heaven. — Viscount  Bryce. 

*  *  ♦ 

“The  restoration  of  thrifty  forests  to  our 
unproductive  hillsides  is  the  only  thorough¬ 
going  remedy  for  a  scarcity  which  is  already 
serious  and  may  soon  become  critical.” — 
Gifford  Pinchot. 
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Silveitowns 


Small  Gos 


The  genuine  Silvertown 
Cord — without  a  peer  for 
comfort,  appearance  and 
service — 30  x  35^  size  at  a 
price  you  used  to  be  glad 
to  pay  for  a  fabric  tire. 

Here’s  the  cord  tire  with  rugged 
utility  equal  to  its  handsome 
finish.  Only  the  highest  quality 
of  materials  and  workmanship 
are  put  into  a  Silvertown.  Its 
anti -skid  tread  and  masterly 
construction  give  long  wear  and 
long  mileage. 


Your  dealer  sells  Silvertowns, 
Goodrich  "55”  Clincher  Fab¬ 
rics,  and  Goodrich  inner  tubes. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 


Silvertown  Cord. 

‘  ^est  in  the  Lon^  Ruth 

IN  ALL  SIZES  FROM  3  0  X  3  UP 


Concerning  Hedgerows 

*^And  The  Stone  Wall  Thereof  Was  Broken  Down'^ 

«T|  WENT  by  the* field  Bv  T.  VAN  WAGENEN.  TR.  them  is  becoming 
JUof  the  slothful  and  wonderfulh 


by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding  and,  lo,  it  was  all  over¬ 
grown  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone 
wall  thei’eof,  was  broken  down.  Then 
I  saw  and  considered  it  well:  I  looked 

upon  it  and 
received  instruc¬ 
tion.”  —  Solomon 
the  Wise. 

The  bygone 
masters  of  Hill¬ 
side  Farm  be¬ 
queathed  to  us 
along  with  the 
old  fields  some 
miles  of  ramb¬ 
ling  ^  stone  walls. 
I  remember  the 
P  e  nnsylvania 
farmer  who  de¬ 
clared  concerning 
his  farm  that  “if 
all  the  dirt  was 
salt  and  all  the 


wonderfully  large. 

My  father’s  memory  ran  back  well 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
and  he  told  me  that  never  within  his 
time  had  any  considerable  number  of 
rails  been  split  on  our  farm.  I  feel 
sure  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old  and  all  that 
time  they  have  lain  out  through  summer 
heat  and  winter  tempest.  They  are 
gray  and  bleached  without.  But  with¬ 
in,  they  are  as  bright  and  fragrant  as 
when  the  pioneers  rove  them  in  the 
days  when  the  last  century  was  very 
young.  I  wonder  if  we — you  and  I — 
are  doing  anything  on  our  farms  to-day 
that  will  cause  men  to  remember  us 
and  to  speak  of  us  with  tenderness  a 
hundred  years  from  now. 

What  wonderful  wood  that  old  pine 
was,  light,  elastic,  fragrant,  time-defy¬ 
ing,  with  a  grain  like  satin  ribbon.  We 
shall  never  see  the  like  again.  An  oak 
rail  sags  in  the  middle  and  becomes 
crooked  and  warped  with  the  years  but 
a  pine  rail  remains  to  the  end  as 


T  VAN  WAPFNFN  TR  stonc  was  poi’k.  Straight  as  an  arrow  and  as  elastic  as 

’  ‘  there  wouldn’t  be  a  steel  spring.  I  am  told  that  there  is 


salt  enough  to  save  the  pork.”  I  pass 
this  on  as  a  happy  example  of  whim¬ 
sical  exaggeration.  Well — Hillside  Farm 
was  never  as  bad  as  that.  It  was  never 
stony  as  compared  with  many  New 
England  fields  or  with  much  of  that 
belt  of  farm  land  that  makes  up  the 
borders  of  the  Adirondacks  but  it  was 
at  least  sprinkled  with  “hard-heads,” — 
granite  boulders  brought  down  from 
the  northeast  by  the  glacial  ice-sheet 
so  that  most  of  our  fields  were  fenced 
with  stone  walls. 

My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  in  his 
youth  it  was  regarded  as  a  rather 


absolutely  no  satisfactory  substitute  for 
white  pine  for  pattern  making  and  that 
this  use  alone  will  ultimately  consume 
our  reserve  supply  of  this  noble  wood. 
What  a  pitiful  remnant  of  our  one-time 
forest  remains  in  the  eastern  States. 
How  we  have  squandered  our  imperial 
heritage.  But  after  all  we  cannot 
blame  our  forefathers  because  for  the 
first  two  centuries  of  American  settle¬ 
ment  men  could  regard  trees  only  as 
enemies  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  every 
possible  fashion.  The  greater  part  of 
the  best  of  our  eastern-  forests  were 
never  utilized.  They  were  felled  in 


Engine  Prices 

HIT  BOTTOM 

Read  this  new  schedule 
of  prices;  and  then  act! 
And,  Remember — you 

are  getting  these  Bargain 
Prices  on  the  FAMOUS 

OTTAWA 

-the  most  dependable 
engine  on  the  market. 

Easier  to  start;  Pulls  more 
than  its  rated  H-P. 

BOOK FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  Elg  Free  Encine  Book 
and  complete  list  of  New 
Low  Prices. 

Ottawa  Mlfl.  Co^ 

10S4-J  King  St. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
Desk  1054-J  Magee  Bldg. 

PITTSB0R6H,  PA. 


H-P. 

$37.00 

2  H-P. 

$42.50 

33f  H-P. 

$69.50 

5  H-P. 

$97.50 

7  H-P. 

$127.50 

Abpv* 

Ottawa. 

For  Shipmeot 
from  rittf- 
borffb  add 
Carload  Fr’t. 


SPRAVERS 


SPRAYS 
10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
— no  work — no  trouble. 

COMPnWSEh  AIR  5PBAYW 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries. Forwhitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  autos  and  windows — It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle— fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 
Soldby  hardware, implement 
and  seed  stores— Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner toinsure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Send  for 
Bataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  freor 

Electric  Wheel  Co, ,  2  Elm  St.,  Quinev,  Ill. 


The  Stone  Wall — One  of  the  monuments  to  the  patient  labor  of  our 

forefathers. 


fortunate  fact  that  oup  farm  “had  stone 
enough  to  fence  it.”  Today  I  cannot 
but  stand  in  wonder  and  admiration  at 
the  stupendous  toil  that  went  into  those 
walls.  Not  only  were  the  surface  stone 
gotten  out  of  the  way  but  as  far  as 
possible  all  that  interfered  with  the 
plow  were  dug  and  pried  out-  and 
hauled  to  the  walls,  often  by  two  ox- 
teams  hitched  tandem.  Very  many  of 
them  were  first  blasted  with  black 
powder  long  before  the  days  of  dyna¬ 
mite. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  recollections 
of  my  farm  boyhood  is  James  Barker 
patiently  using  the  churn  drill,  taking 
several  hours  to  get  a  hole  a  foot  in 
depth,  then  loading  it  with  powder, 
tamping  it  down  with  the  dust  from 
the  drilling  and  firing  it  with  the  old 
uncertain  fuse.  I  think  a  day  was 
frequently  given  to  the  job  of  getting 
a  single  stone  broken  up  enough  so 
that  it  could  be  handled  with  a  couple 
of  teams.  In  those  days  there  were 
not  lacking  men  skilled  in  the  rough 
masonry  of  laying  stone  walls. 

Some  of  the  walls  on  our  farm  were 
high  enough  so  that  nothing  on  top 
was  needed  but  many  of  them  were 
“staked-and-ridered”  with  pine  rails. 
The  farm  once  had  thousands  of  these 
ancient  rails  and  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  left  yet.  But  I  note  with 
sorrow  that,  like  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  annual  death-rate  among 


windrows,  the  fire  run  through  the 
fallen  mass,  and  then  the  blackened 
trunks  drawn  together  in  great  heaps 
for  the  burning.  The  mo^  inconceiv¬ 
able  thing  is  how  in  the  world  a 
heavily  wooded  country  was  ever  con¬ 
quered  for  the  plow. 

Well,  these  musings  have  come  about 
because  during  the  last  two  weeks 
most  of  our  spare  time  (if  there  is 
ever  any  such  thing  as  “spare  time” 
on  a  farm)  has  been  devoted  to  getting 
rid  of  one  of  the  long  stretches  of  stone 
wall  that  my  grandfathers  piled  up. 
From  time  to  time  we  try  to  tackle  this 
sort  of  a  job  because  with  modern  mach¬ 
inery  large  fields  are  more  important 
than  of  old,  and  because  in  the  end,  all 
stone  walls  tend  to  fall  down  and  re¬ 
vert  to  hedgerows  such  as  Solomon 
was  thinking  about  in  the  quotation 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Then,  too,  dui’ing  the  years  we  have 
had  the  bad  habit  of  picking  off  the  loose 
stone  and  throwing  them  in  a  windrow 
against  the  base  of  the  wall  because  it 
was  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  worst  enemy  of  stone  walls  is 
the  heaving  of  the  frost  and  because  it 
draws  out  first  on  the  sunny  side  while 
the  shaded  side  remains  frozen,  our 
stone  walls  tend  to  topple  over  to  the 
south  at  thi.s  time  of  year.  A  fallen 
stone  wall  not  only  ceases  to  serve  its 
original  purpose  but  J«'omes  merely  a 
refuge  for  woodchu|||^fciid  a  propogat- 
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fie^s  Kobbin^'^u! 


The  old-time  hand  sorter  robs  you  by  put¬ 
ting  No.  1  potatoes  on  the  No.  2  pile, 
and  vice  versa.  A  lost  to  you  either  way. 

You"  can  stop  that  waste  by  grading 
with  a  Boggs.  For  there  isn’t  3%  varia¬ 
tion  in  size  when  you  use  a 


POTATO 

grader 


It  grades  No.  1  and  2  Government  sizes  and 
eliminates  culls  and  dirt  in  one  operation.  ' 


Bogff.s  maciiine-graded  potatoes  command  25c 
to  50c  more  per  barrel  than  hand-graded  pota¬ 
toes. 


Can’t  bruise  potatoes.  Does  the  manual  labor 
of  3  to  5  men.  Six  models,  $40  and  up. 

Write  for  booklet 
today. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP. 

20  Main  St. 
Atlanta.  Ji.  Y. 

Faetm’ies: 
Atlanta,  N.  Y, 
Detroit,  Mian. 


FARQUHAR 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER 
PRESS 


Cider  and 
Vinegar 
are  in 
good  de- 
m  a  n  d  . 

You  can  makegood 
money  with  an 
easily  operated  Cider  Press. 

The  Farquhar  is  extremely  simple, 
almost  automatic,  uses  little  power,  has 
high  pressure  and  gets  all  the  juice. 
Full  line  of  Cider  Press  equipment. 
Just  state  the  capacity  per  hour  you 
have  in  mind  and  we  will  send  you,  free, 
complete  description  of  the  Farquhar 
Mill  and  quote  rock-bottom  price. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Limited 
Box  131,  YORK,  PA. 


smx 


Tor 

Crops  o£ 


Potatoes 


For  blight.^  destroying  hugs^  fleas  and  beetles^  sfray  with  a 
Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong:  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture  home 
to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray  potatoes, 
beans,  vegetables— 2,  4  or  6  rows  at  once.  No  cost  for  power. 

Don’t  buyanysprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Wvite  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

D«pt.  10 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Free  delivery 

b  1  Twnc.^  T  R  TTV  */-»  "V  A  VI  F'  1  n  r*  d 


erown.  no  HOOT  APHIS  or  DISEASE. 

Free  Catalogue 

Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  plants. 

100 

250 

1,000 

Superior . 

$1.30 

S3.76 

Howard  17  or  Premier  . 

.  1.25 

1.80 

6.95 

Dunlap  or  Dr.  Burrell  . 

.  .90 

1.60 

4.95 

Late  dandy . 

.90 

1.50 

4.96 

Progressive  BverB  .  . 

1.50 

2.75 

10.00 

500  at  1,000  rate. 

Prompt  free  delivery 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS,  MILFORD.  DEL. 


GLADIOLUS  GORGEOUS 

Plant  early  and  often.  Our  prize  mix¬ 
ture  of  rare  kinds.  All  bloom  this  year. 
Large  bulbs,  100  for  $3.00;  30  for  $1.00; 
florist  size,  100  for  $1.75,  or  50  for 
$1.00.  Mammoth  bulbs,  25  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBINS _ MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants, 
rield  grown.  Two  acres.  Ready  about  Slay  Ist.  Cab- 
6agc,  Early  .Terscy  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  KuU- 
biiizen  anrl  eight  other  kinds.  $2.23  per  1,000;  5,000, 
*10.00;  500,  $1.50;  300,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers, 
|a.00  per  1,000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.60;  100, 
51.00,  List  free.  No  business  done  on  Sundays. 
ford  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
KJp.GEARS  BELTS 

I  IVJCMAINS  1  iLJsPitOCKBS 

TRIEMD'MFG.Co.Grsport.NY 


millions  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

tt’Penbagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $2,2.5.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
»iid  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $.1.00.  E.x- 
pressed,  10,000,  $20  cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Order  from  largest 
grower  in  Virginia.  Ouaraiiteed  good  delivery  auywliere,  or 
money  relimded.  J.  P.  COUSCIU,  COMPANY,  FraukllD,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw- 
l>erry.  "Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $12 
per  1,000.  Horseradish  and  otherplants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  hall,  R.  No.  1.  REID’S  GROVE,  MD. 


ing  nursery  for -hedgerow  plants  that 
cannot  be  close  cut  or  trimmed. 

With  us  there  seems  to  be  about  four 
species  of  hedgerow  plants  that  are 
far  more  numerous  than  all  the  others. 
But  I  suppose  that  the  number  and  the 
species  will  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities.  With  us,  everywhere  and 
always  when  protected  frorifi  grazing, 
the  wild  red  raspberry  runs  riot 
although  there  are  regions  where  it  is 
an  unusual  plant.  Then  there  is  the 
so-called  “red-willow,”  really  a  dog¬ 
wood  with  very  slender  and  at  certain 
seasons  almost  brilliantly  red  branches. 
Then  there  is  the  humble  but  omni¬ 
present  choke  cherry;  and  last  the  elm, 
— most  beautiful  and  distinctive  of  all 
our  native  trees  and  yet  the  greatest 
nuisance  when  out  of  place.  Rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  can  be  plowed  rather  more 
easily  than  heavy  alfalfa.  A  good, 
steady,  powerful  team  can  rip  and  tear 
through  almost  any  ‘  growth  of  red- 
willow  or  choke  cherry  but  _  it  takes 
only  a  small  elm  sapling  with  roots 
tough  and  fibrous  as  white-leather  to 
hold  up  anything  short  of  a  locomotive. 

So  we  have  been  wrestling  with  the 
destruction  of  this  old  wall  which  men 
once  labored  so  hard  and  patiently  to 
build.  Where  the  bad  habit  of  always 
plowing  around  a  field  and  throwing 
the  furrow  against  the  fence  has  been 
followed  it  will  often  be  found  that 
there  is  more  wall  below  the  surface 
'  than  above. 

The  stone  we  are  putting  to  a  new 
and  I  hope  a  better  use'  by  drawing 
them  to  the  bank  of  the  pasture  brook 
where  we  have  made  the  beginings  of 
an  ice  pond.  This  clearing  up  of  walls 
and  hedgerows  is  a  job  that  we  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  within  my  memory. 
With  us,  clearing  up  a  wall  means  first 
cutting  down  any  brush  that  may  be  in 
the  way,  then  drawing  all  the  stone 
small  enough  to  be  readily  loaded  on  a 
wagon.  Then  comes  the  digging  around  1 
and  prying  up  and  loading  on  a  stone  ! 
boat  all  the  big  ones  in  sight,  and  then 
the  use  of  the  plow  which  never  fails 
to  reveal  an  astonishing  crop  of  unseen 
stone.  The  plow  should  be  accom-  j 
panied  by  the  bar  and  pick  to  'get  out  i 
of  the  way  and  throw  to  the  surface  I 
all  loose  stone.  Finally  the  ground  ' 
shofild  be  harrowed  and  reharrowed  1 
many  times  and  all  fast  roots  cut  off  | 
and  the  rubbish  picked  up  and  burned. 
With  the  best  of  effort  it  will  not  be 
very  nice  going  for  two  or  three  years 
.  but  ultimately  you  will  come  to  forget 
where  the  old  wall  was. 

Now  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  I  don’t  know  that  this  work 
pays.  In  these  days  of  high  priced 
labon  it  costs  tremendously  to  reclaim 
land  in  this  way — far  more  than  to  go 
out  and  buy  it  by  the  acre.  Both  Prof. 
Roberts  and  that  later  authority  on 
farm  management.  Dr.  Warren,  agree 
that  to  paint  a  barn  is  a  luxury  and  not 
an  investment.  I  expect  that  clearing 
up  old  walls  and  hedgerows  falls  into 
the  same  category.  But  I  confess  to  a 
keen  sense  of  satisfaction  as  I  see  the 
fields  widen  and  the  corn  rows  run 
where  once  in  the  tangle,  the  woodchuck 
dug  his  hole.  I  find  no  work  quite  as 
fascinating  as  this  expensive  method  of 
adding  acreage  to  the  old  farm. 


Famous  Guernsey  Cows 


France’s  Bellinda  of  Big  Spring 
farms  is  in  seventh  place  in  Class  AA 
by  producing  15,517  pounds  milk  and 
782.76  pounds  butterfat.  The  remark¬ 
able  part  of  this  record  is  that  when 
she  was  purchased  by  Harry  Atwood 
of  Bolton,  Mass.,  she  was  on  test,  and 
although  he  had  never  done  testing  be¬ 
fore,  he  retained  the  cow  on  test.  In 
addition  to  going  through  the  moving  i 
process  from  Campton,  N.  H.,  to  the 
Langwater  Farm  sale,  thence  to  Bolton, 
Mass.,  she  dropped  a  calf  17  days  before 
the  test  was  completed.  During  all 
tl\ese  changes  she  showed  wonderful 
peace  of  mind  and  persistency  in  pro¬ 
duction. 


Plenty  of  space  in  your 
pocket  for  this  compact 
model — an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  it  on 
your  farm. 


No.  1  Pocket  Kodak  Series  II 

Fixed  Focus  Model 

Pictures  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  the  growth  of 
crops  have  worth  while  value  not  alone  for  immediate 
interest  but  for  year  to  year  record  and  comparison; 
while  those  that  help  sell  live  stock  bring  definite  dollars 
and  cents  return.  Pictures  made  the  Kodak  way  are 
authentic  records — you  can  date  and  title. each  film  at 
the  time  through  the  agency  of  the  Autographic  feature. 

No.  1  Pocket  Kodak  Series  II  gives  you  such  pictures 
with  a  new  convenience.  Release  the  catch,  pull  down 
the  bed  and  simultaneously  the  lens  springs  into  position. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  trip  the  shutter  and  take  the 
picture  home. 


Pictures  2}i  x  inches — Price  $13.50 

At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


thptified''  Luce  s  Favorite 


invested  in  breeding  and  selecting  this 
SPECIAL  STRAIN  - 

of  Luce’s  Favorite,  making:  a  disease  free,  high 
germinating,  vigorous  growing  Seed  Corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  big  yields  of  silage  having  exception¬ 
ally  high  feeding  value. 

At  Cornell  University  this  strain  butyielded 
ordinary  Luce's  Favorite  by  over  29%  per 
acre.  2000  farmers  have  proved  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  our  Special  Strain. 

You  need  it — do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  fot  quotations  on  genuine  Grimm  and 
Y  other  hardy  Alfalfas. 

CO-OP.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

'Phis  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5|/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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Like  water  off  a  duck’s  back,  rain  runs  off  the  steel 
case  of  the  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Battery,  Water¬ 
proof,  storm-proof,  rust-proof.  Simple — Can’t 
get  out  of  order.  Can’t  be  bumped  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  Always  a  prompt,  hot  spark.  Power 
in  it  for  a  good  long  time.  Yet,  the  steel  case 
Columbia  Hot  Shot  costs  no  more  than  a  fibre 
case  battery.  It’s  worth  demanding. 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for 
every  kind  of  service  are  sold 
at  electrical,  hardware  and  auto 
accessory  shops,  garages,  general 
stores.  Insist  upon  Columbia. 


There's  no  years  of  waiting 
SOLVAY  PUIVERiZED  LIMESTONE'. 

This  finely  grouna,  PUI  VERlz£D  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or. 
four  years  thereafter,  hielcls  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  .SOI.VAf  makes  them  sweet, 
—  brings  the  big  profits.  Economical  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  ordei  early  foi  piompi  shipment. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  in  tfx 
SOLI/ AY  J  ime  Book  free!  tYnte  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


Grsen  Mountain 


T  E  s 

i  »T3nfl  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

[  The  Creamery  Package  MFC. Co. 
1  IS]  West  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Infennation  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  BrooMyn,  N.  Y 


GET  A  BETTER  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCTS; 
ADVERTISE,  SELL  TOURISTS 

My  FARM  GATE  BULLETIN  BOARD  does  it. 
Attractive,  all  metal,  twenty  by  twenty-eight  inches. 
Name  of  your  farm  at  top,  raised  enamel  letters,  pay 
for  itself  in  few  days,  $3.75  delivered. 

F.  DOYLE,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Saving  Time  and  Space 

Efficiency  in  Intercropping  Vegetables 


INTENSIVE  garden-  By  PAUL  WORK 
i  ers  frequently  save 


land,  labor  and  plant  food  by  arranging 
for  more  than  one  crop  to  occupy  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  One  fairly 
common  plan  calls  for  setting  early 
cabbage  in  rows,  say  30  to  36  inches 

apart,  spacing 
them  at  14  to  16 
inches  in  the  row. 
Lettuce  plants 
are  set  at  the 
same  time  be¬ 
tween  the  c  a  b - 
bages  in  the  row, 
and  a  row  of  let¬ 
tuce  is  also  set 
between  the  cab¬ 
bage  rows.  Under 
this  scheme  the 
one  crop  takes 
advantage  of  the 
time  when  the 
other  does  not 
fully  occupy  the 
ground,  and  it  is 
removed  by  the  time  the  main  crop 
reaches  good  size.  Some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  plant  radishes  between  lettuce 
and  cabbage.  The  radishes  are  then 
removed  at  four  or  five  weeks,  the  let¬ 
tuce  at  eight  weeks,  and  cabbage-cut¬ 
ting  begins  at  nine  or  ten  weeks. 

Another  plan  of  inter-cropping  al¬ 
lows  crops  to  overlap  for  a  few  weeks, 
thus  allowing  two  harvests  when  but 
one  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Muck- 
land  gardeners  sometimes  plant  two 
rows  of  lettuce  14  inches  apart,  then 
skip  one  and  repeat.  As  the  lettuce 
nears  maturity,  celery  plants  are  set  in 
the  vacant  row. 

Inter-cropping  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  each  crop  being  more 
or  less  in  the  way  of  the  other.  Also 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  loss  of 
space.  It  would  be  hard  to  realize  much 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  lettuce  between 
the  cabbage.  If  the  season  will  permit 
growing  lettuce  to  maturity  before  cel- 
ei’y  is  planted,  there  will  be,  50  per  cent 
more  plants  of  the  first  crop  and  the 
inconvenience  in  planting  the  one  and 
harvesting  the  other  will  be  avoided. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  down  rules.  Those 
who  like  inter-cropping  find  almost 
countless  combinations,  each  with  its 
own  advantages.  Those  to  whom  the 
idea  does  not  appeal  get  along  very  well 
with  one  crop  at  a  time. 

Fighting  Cabbage  Maggots 

Maggots  seem  to  be  growing  more 
troublesome  as  time  goes  on.  These 
tiny  “worms,”  or  grubs,  are  really  the 
larvae  which  hatch  from  the  eggs  of 
certain  flies.  There  are  many  species, 
different  ones  for  different  plants.  The 
cabbage  maggot  fly  appears  about  the 
time  early  plants  are  set  in  the  field, 
and  the  eggs  hatch  in  time  to  do  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  It  is  only  recently  that  a 
satisfactory  control  measure  has  been 
devised.  Corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
usual  one-to-a-thousand  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied  around  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
using  about  half  a  cup  each.  The  first 
application  is  made  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  set  and  a  second  week  later. 
Sometimes  a  third  is  advisable.  The 
liquid  may  be  poured  on  with  a  dipper 
or  cup.  Of  late  special  devices  with 
nozzle  and  valve  have  appeared  on  the 
market. 

The  cabbage  maggot  is  one  of  the 
worst  foes  of  the  early  cabbage  crop. 
Years  ago,  protection  by  means  of  tar 
paper  disks  was'  proposed  and  this 
method  has  been  rather  widely  praticed, 
although  it  is  costly  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  them  effective.  The  disks  must 
be  close  to  the  ground  and  yet  must 
not  have  soil  on  top.  More  recently 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
tried  in  several  States  and  is  being 
widely  adopted^ 

“The  Cabbage  Maggot,”  Cornell 
Bulletin  413,  by  G.  W.  Hei^rick  and 
Wallace  Colman,  reports  recent  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  control  of  cabbage 
maggot  by  means  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  The  authors  advocate  two  to 
three  treatments,  a  week  apart,  begin¬ 
ning  a  few  days  after  setting,  applying 
each  time  a  quarter  of  a  teacup  of 
1,000  to  1  solution  around  the  stem. 
The  object  is  to  wet  the  soil  and  stem 
with  the  solution.  The  cost  per  acre 
for  two  applications,  including  labor, 


is  $18,25  and  for  three 
applications,  $27.38, 
assuming  12,000  plants  per  acre.  In 
the  experiments  the  value  of  cabbage 
from  treated  plots  was  $190  higher 
than  untreated  plots.  This  large  in¬ 
crease  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  treated  plants  wei’e  earlier  and 
commanded  higher  price  on  the  market. 
With  600  plants  set  in  each  area,  the 
treated  block  gave  573  heads  weighing 
1,245  pounds,  worth  by  actual  sale, 
$27.40.  The  untreated  plot  yielded 
472  heads  weighing  916  pounds  which 
sold'  for  ^$17.62. 

Cabbage  Seed  Treatment 

Black-leg  of  cabbage  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  last  year 
through  its  wide  prevalence  and  the 
serious  losses  which  it  caused.  Doubt¬ 
less  conditions  were  especially  favor¬ 
able  in  1922,  but  even  though  the  season 
of  1923  may  be  less  favorable  for  the 
fungus,  the  very  general  infection  of 
last  year  is  likely  to  make  the  danger 
greater  than  usual. 

Black-leg  is  carried  on  the  outside 
of  seed  coats,  and  also  within  the  seed. 
It  winters  on  dead  material  of  cabbage 
and  related  plants.  It  is  readily 
carried  from  field  to  field  by  horses, 
men,  and  equipment.  Seed  treatment, 
planting  in  fields  that  have  not  grown 
cabbage  lately  and  care  to  avoid  carry¬ 
ing,  are  all  recommended  precautions. 

Seed  treatment  by  hot  water  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Cornell  pathologists.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  and  for  most  diseases,  the  seed 
is  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  133°  F,  for  ten  minutes.  If  it  is 
suspected  that  the  seed  is  infected  with 
black-leg  it  is  suggested  that  water  at 
122°  ‘  F  for  thirty  minutes  be  used. 
This  latter  takes  care  of  the  disease 
both  within  and  without  the  seed 
coats.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  rather 
drastic  and  it  usually  reduces  the  germ¬ 
ination  somewhat — sometimes  as  much 
as  half,  depending  upon  the  viability 
and  vigor  of  the  seed  before  treatment. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ample 
supply  of  seed  and  to  make  a  germina¬ 
tion  test  after  treatment  as  a  guide  to 
the  rate  of  sowing. 

Finishing  Off  Tomato  Plants 

The  care  of  tomato  plants  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  before  they  go  to 
the  field  is  of  great  importance.  At 
this  time  they  become  crowded,  the 
weather  is  warm  and  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  them  to  grow  soft  and 
spindling,  unless  the  watering  is  man¬ 
aged  with  skill.  Plants  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  wilt  but  a  surplus  of 
water  is  even  worse.  A  soft  plant  will 
not  withstand  chilly  nights  nor  the 
whipping  of  hard  winds.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  well  hard¬ 
ened  plants  are  less  attractive  to  cut¬ 
worms. 

Intensive  vs  Extensive  Gardening 

The  view  has  been  expressed  in  this 
column  and  elsewhere  that  the  old- 
fashioned  market  garden,  with  its  small 
area,  large  proportion  of  hand  work, 
difficult  manure  problem  and  generally 
intensive  and  costly  practices,  is  grad¬ 
ually  passing. 

C.  E.  Haw,  a  veteran  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  skillful  gardener  at  Syracuse, 
takes  exception  to  this  view.  He  says 
intensive  gardening  is  still  sound  and 
will  be  largely  practiced  for  a  long 
time.  His  own  place  is  his  argument. 
Mr.  Haw’s  farm  consists  of  13  acres, 
which  has  received  no  manure  for  15 
years  save  that  supplied  by  two  horses 
and  a  cow — now  one  horse  and  a  cow. 
He  specializes  in  early  crops,  tomatoes 
and  sweet  corn  in  particular,  but  others 
as  well.  All  the  land  is  seeded  to  rye 
in  the  fall,  and  the  acres  that  are 
earliest  free  are  seeded  to  vetch.  He 
uses  2%  tons  of  acid  phosphate  and 
1,500  pounds  of  nitrate.  He  has  ap¬ 
plied  no  potash  for  four  years.  Now 
he  begins  to  see  the  lack,  and  is  buying 
1,500  pounds  of  muriate  this  season. 
He  is  confident  that  his  soil  is  as  good 
as  15  years  ago,  and  he  has  fewer 
weeds.  He  plows  under  sweet  corn 
stalks  instead  of  feeding  them,  and  so 
saves  labor.  Mr.  Haw  is  using  gaso¬ 
line  power,  and  he  thinks  the  horseless 
garden  is  not  out  of  sight. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Council  Now  Organized 

As  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  Penn- 
.sylvania  Agricultural  Conference, 
there  has  come  into  existence  a 
body  known  as  the  State  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Associations, 
which  is  composed  of  agricultural 
groups  and  organ4zations  rather  than 
of  individuals.  Its  official  purpose  is 
to  represent  organized  agriculture  in 
the  State  and  to  bring  together  the 
various  groups  for  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  topics  of  mutual  interest.  It 
also  desires  to  co-ordinate  farm  asso¬ 
ciations  for  definite  action  and  to  in¬ 
itiate  and  support  legislative  measures 
beneficial  to  farming.  Its  first  official 
step  was  to  urge  economy  upon  the 
legislature  in  the  expenditure  of  State 
funds. 

Officers  elected  are:  President,  M. 
J.  Phillips;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Black,  President  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Women’s  Clubs,  and  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  John  D.  McKee, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
These  together  with  Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
Master  John  A.  McSparran  of  the  State 
Grange,  make  up  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farms  Bureau 
Federation  plans  to  start  active  opera¬ 
tion  on  May  1,  opening  official  head¬ 
quarters  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Paul 
Hoffman,  County  Agricultural  Agent 
in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen 
as  Secretary  for  the  body.  Mr  Hoff¬ 
man  has  made  an  excellent  record  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  work  in  his  county 
and  his  appointment  to  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  received  with  much 
favor. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture  is  developing  plans  for  a 
larger  summer  session  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Applications  from  public 
school  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  the  summer  training  school  have  been 
pouring  in  rapidly  at  the  college  and  an 
exceptionally  large  registration  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Almost  2,700  men  and  lyomen 
were  enrolled  at  the  college  last  season. 
A  faculty  of  over  200  has  been  engaged 
for  the  work,  a  number  of  which  are 
coming  from  other  schools  and  colleges. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

J.  N.  GLOVER 

Farmers  are  busy  seeding  oats  and 
plowing  sod  for  corn.  Many  farmers 
have  plowed  sod  before  seeding  oats  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather,  which  will 
retard  germination  of  oats  at  once. 
Since  frost  was  only  a  few  inches  deep 
last  winter,  the  ground  plows  harder 
than  usual.  Then,  too,  the  ground  has 
dried  out  lately,  for  no  rain  has  fallen 
for  nearly  two  weeks. 

Clover  seed  has  been  sown  and 
manure  has  been  hauled  to  sod  fields, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  rot  in  yards 
until  fall  seeding.  Feed  seems  plentiful 
on  farms  and  some  hay  will  be  baled 
later  for  sale.  Apple  trees  are  being 
sprayed  for  the  first  time. 

Several  carloads  of  Michigan  seed 
potatoes  have  been  shipped  into  Union 
County  as  disease-free  seed.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmers’  Cooperative  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Philadelphia  sold  a  number  of 
carloads  of  fertilizers  in  this  section, 
saving  much  of  the  dealer’s  pi'ofits. 


Famous  Guernsey  Cows 


Faith  of  Rockledge  is  owned  by  B. 
■N.’ Dickinson,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  has  a  record 
of  13,999  pounds  of  milk  and  663.6 
pounds  butterfat,  giving  her  seventh 
place  in  Class  CC.  She  carried  a  calf 
<^73  days  of  her  test  period.  Her  record 
was  made  ON  AN  ORDINARY  FARM 
^ud  had  several  different  milkers  hand- 
Jmg  her  during  her  test  period.  She 
has  a  very  amiable  a;spositien  and  is 
always  ready  for  her  feed. 


They  believe  in  square  deal  and  expect 
to  sell  many  carloads  of  dairy  feeds 
this  fall  at  a  saving  to  farmers. 

The  eight  months’  term  of  school  is 
up  and  farmers  will  get  some  help  from 
children  old  enough  to  help  on  farms. 

This  may  be  a  good  year  to  stick  to 
the  farm,  though  the  outlook  is  none 
too  encouraging  as  to  help  and  wheat 
crop  prospects. 


URGES  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 
TO  SUPPORT  TRESPASS  BILL 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Com- , 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Woner  from  Butler  County, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  private 


land  against  trespassing.  The  bill  was 
prepared  by  F.  M.  Dean,  Seci’etary  of 
the  Farmers’  Game  Protective  League 
of  Eldorado. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  posting  of 
private  land,  calling  for  the  use  of 
printed  signs  not  less  than  a  foot 
square  which  shall  be  located  at  inter¬ 
vals  not  exceeding  40  rods  apart  and 
shall  be  posted  at  least  30  days  before 
the  open  season  for  game  and  fish. 
Trespassing  will  only  be  permissible 
upon  securing  a  permission  from  the 
owner  or  caretaker  of  such  lands. 

Persons  guilty  of  trespass  will  under 
the  law  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50 
or  a  jail  sentence — one  day  for  each 
dollar  of  fine  or  cost.  One-half  the  fine, 
according  to  the  bill,  goes  to  the  school 
fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense 


is  committed  and  the  other  half  goes  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Dean  in  the  letter  to  American 
Agriculturist  urges  all  Pennsylvania 
farmers  and  landowners  to  write  their 
representatives  and  Senators  to  sup¬ 
port  this  bill.  He  writes:  “If  you  will 
urge  the  farmers  to  write  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  your  next  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  I  believe  we  will  be 
as  successful  as  we  were  in  defeating 
and  securing  the  repeal  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  law.”  Be  sure  to  write  your 
representatives. 


We  are  new  subscribei’s  to  your  pa¬ 
per,  and  do  thoroughly  enjoy  the  weekly 
visits  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
— F.  L.  P’oSTER,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  one  of  the  398,000  wives 
for  whom  the  discovery  of  Union 
Carbide  has  brought  an  end  to 


the  day’s  work 


for  rest  and  recreation,  vitally 
necessary  to  health  and  happiness. 


Lighting  the  Living  Room 


Old  tasks  made  easy 

Can  you  imagine  a  gas  well  right  as  the  Colt  “Gas  Well.”  From  it 
in  your  own  yard?  Then  you  have  comes  Union  Carbide  Gas,  made 
a  vision  of  the  Colt  Lighting-and-  automatically  as  needed — a  gas  for 
Cooking  Plant — known  everywhere  convenience  and  comfort — 

— for  lighting  your  house  and  barn! 

no  more  lamps  to  clean  and  fill 

— for  cooking  your  meals! 

— for  ironing  your  clothes! 

— hot  'water  for  washing! 

The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  makes  these  tasks  lighter — brings  the  relief  your 
wife  has  always  longed  for. 

Remember — your  wife’s  kitchen  is  her  workshop 

has  she  day’s  ironing!  And  the  meals  to  be 
got,  bar  nothing!  At  bedtime  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  exhausted — 
head  aching — nerves  on  edge — and 
tomorrow  all  over  again. 

Let  us  help  you  change  all  this 

Instantly  turned  on  or  off — work 
shortened — an  extra  hour  or  two  for 
rest  and  enjoyment  of  this  greatest 
of  all  home  improvements. 

a  whole  year  to  pay 

the  children.  Colt  “Gas  Wells” 
are  helping  farmers  everywhere  to 
make  their  farms  pay.  Surely 
you’re  interested — get  the  facts. 
Send  the  coupon  today — NOW. 


Keeping  the  Iron  Hot 


How  many  summers 
burned  of  her  health  and  courage  in 
that  stifling  kitchen — overheated  to 
exhaustion  by  the  hot  cook  stove — 
facing  the  week’s  wash  or  an  all 
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Union  Carbide  Gas  from  the  Colt 
*'Gas  Well”  makes  a  cooler  Idtchen. 
Heats  the  water,  or  the  iron,  and 
cooks  without  heating  up  the  room. 

We  make  it  so  easy- 

Make  this  your  first  cool  kitchen 
summer!  Delight  in  the  soft  sun¬ 
like  brilliance  of  Union  Carbide 
Gaslight  in  every  room.  You’ll  read 
more  and  learn  more;  so  will  all 


Lighting  the  Bedroom 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


1 


Remarkable  egg  pro¬ 
duction  next  winter 
will  follow  installa¬ 
tion  of  Union  Carbide 
Gaslight  in  the  hen¬ 
houses.  Install  your 
Colt  “Gas  Well”  now. 


DEPT.  G-11 

30  EAST  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


Bright  Lights,  More  Eggs 

"  ^  J.  B.  COLT 
COMPANY 
Dept,  c-ll 
30  East  42d  Street 
New  York 


y  ^  Please  supply  me  without  obliga- 
^  tion,  full  facts  on  the  Colt  Lighting 
^  ^  Cooking  System. 

^  STATE . 


Union  Carbide  in  generator  sizes  is  sold  direct  to 
consumer  at  factory  prices  through  150  Union 
Carbide  Warehouses.  There  is  one  near  you. 


y 


TOWN 
NAME . 
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WOLVERINE 

Comfort  Shoe 

Of  Double-Tanned  Horsehide 


“I  bought  a  pair 
of  Wolverine  1000 
Mile  Shoes  at  Nevada 
last  year  and  have 
■worn  them  over  14 
months  every  day.  I 
wish  to  buy  another 
pair  for  myself  and 
family.  Please  give 
me  the  name  of  a 
dealer  in  Wichita, 
Kansas.” 

(Signed) 

W.  F.  GRANGER, 
Winfield,  Kans. 


Comfort  Shoe 

A  shoe  so  pliable  and  soft,  you  can 
double  it  up  like  a  moccasin.  It 
wears  like  iron,  yet  you’ll  hardly 
know  you  have  it  on.  For  dry 
weather  or  if  you  have  tender 
feet.  Ask  for  Stock  No.  760. 


/  I 

Double-Tatmed  Horsehide 

Wears  Like  Iron — Stays  Soft 


We  are  the  only  makers  of 
Wolverine  double-tanned  horse¬ 
hide  work  shoes,  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  outdoor,  or  indoor  shoe  on 
earth. 

In  our  own  tanneries  we  double 
tan  horsehide  —  the 
toughest  leather 
known  r—  by  our 
secret,  exclusive 
process,  to  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  flexibility 
of  buckskin. 

Then  we  make  up 
this  double-tanned 
horsehide  into  work 
shoes.  We  make  no 
other  shoes.  All  our 
resources  are  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the 
best,  longest  wear¬ 
ing  work  shoe  in  the  world. 

Horsehide  is  known  for  its 
toughness  of  fibre.  It  is  the  only 
leather  used  to  cover  league 
baseballs  because  it  is  the  only 
leather  tough  enough  to  stand 
the  pounding.  Treated  by  our 
process  its  toughness  and  ability 
to  resist  wear  are  increased.  Yet 
we  tan  this  thick,  tough  hide  so 
that  it  is  soft  as  velvet. 

Our  double-tanned  horsehide 


has  another  quality  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  It  dries  soft.  Wet  it, 
soak  it  in  water,  mud,  then  dry 
it  out  and  it  will  be  as  soft  as 
before.  No  other  leather  like  it. 
Ordinary  leather  dries  hard  as  a 
board.  But  Wolver¬ 
ine  horsehide  shoes 
never  lose  their  flex¬ 
ibility,  ease  and  com¬ 
fort. 

Whether  you  get 
a  Wolverine  Hi-Cut, 
Wolverine  Dread¬ 
nought,  W  olverine 
Plowboy,  Wolverine 
Planter,  or  a  Wol¬ 
verine  Comfort  Shoe 
you’ll  find  it  the  best 
wearing  and  most 
comfortable  work 
shoe  you  ever  had  on  your  feet. 

All  are  horsehide  through  and 
through.  And  all  are  built  to 
stand  wear  and  tear  and  give 
double  satisfaction.  You’ll  find 
the  Wolverine  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  shoe  you  can  buy. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you 
with  Wolverine  Shoes,  write  to 
us  and  they  will  be  furnished 
through  our  nearest  dealer.  Ask 
for  our  catalog. 


We  specialize  in 
Work  Shoes 
—a  Work  Shoe  for 
every  purpose 

All  made  of 
double-tanned 
horsehide 

They  wear  and  wear 
and  wear! 


Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp* 

Formerly  The  Michigan  Shoemakers 

(A  change  of  name  only) 

Dept.  231  Rockford,  Michigan 
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New  Cooperatives  Started 

For  Seed  and  Cherry  Growers— Albany  Farm  News 

Another  New  By  M.  K.  FENNELL  farm  10  cents  a  pound. 
York  State  Co-  About  that  time  the 


operative  association  has  been  formed. 
It  is  called  the  New  York  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  and  its  aim  is  the  use  of  better 
seed  by  New  York  farmers.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  set  up  and  ready  to 
inspect  and  certify  crop  seed  raised  by 
members. 

Every  year  in  New  York,  as  in  other 
States,  millions  of  dollars  are  lost 
through  lessened  production  resulting 
from  inferior  seeds — Southern  grown 
seed  that  cannot  survive  the  Northern 
climate,  seeds  with  a  high  percentage 
of  impurity,  seeds  of  low  yielding 
ability.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
statement  like  this  with  a  bag  of  seed: 
“We  give  no  warranty  as  to  the  de¬ 
scription,  purity,  quality,  or  productive¬ 
ness  of  these  seeds  and  cannot  be 
responsible  in  any  way  for  the  crop.” 
Where  farmers  are  using  5,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  other  seeds  and 
3,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  investing 
annually  close  to  $20,000,000  in  seeds, 
some  guarantee  of  a  crop  might  well 
be  considered  essential. 

The  principle  of  pure  breeding  may 
be  applied  to  seeds  as  well  as  to  cows. 
There  ■  are  strains  of  oats  that  yield 
more  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  and 
withstand  storms  better  than  other 
strains.  The  same  is  true  with  wheat 
and  barley.  There  are  varieties  of 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  beans  which  are 
particularly  resistant  to  disease  and 
yield  more  tons  or  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  do  others  not  carefully  bred  or 
selected. 

Membership  Requirements 

Any  bona-fide  grower,  contract  grow¬ 
er  or  prospective  grower, '  of  any  crop 
seeds  in  New  York  State  may  apply 
for  membership  in  the  seed  associa¬ 
tion.  Cancellations  will  be  received 
during  a  ’withdrawal  period.  When  a 
grower  is  received  in  the  association 
he  receives  the  services  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  the  only  State-wide 
body  prepared  to  officially  inspect  and 
certify  New  York  State  crop  seeds. 

While  membership  is  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  provision  has  been  made  for 
group  representation  by  crops  through 
advisory  committees  elected  by  the 
growers  of  the  various  kinds  of  crop 
seeds.  Besides  these  crop  committees 
there  will  be  an  advisory  council  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  such  other  per¬ 
sons  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
appoint.  There  will  also  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  reviews  to  check  all  inspec¬ 
tions  and  hear  and  pass  upon  com¬ 
plaints. 

A  board  of  directors  of  five  has  been 
elected  for  one  year.  Bruce  F.  Jones 
of  Hall  is  President,  and  Elmer  E. 
Hults  of  Marathon,  Vice-President.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are  Lyman 
L.  Foote,  Malone,  H.  B.  Munger,  Bergen, 
and  A.  M.  Reed,  Cortland. 


CHERRY  GROWERS  ORGANIZE 

New  York’s  cherry  crop  is  the  latest 
recruit  to  cooperation.  Recently  at  a 
meeting  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Canning  Crops  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  it  was  voted  to  handle  the 
cherry  crop  of  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  pitters  have  already  been 
secured  which  will  be  installed  at 
certain  points  in  cherry  producing 
territory.  After  the  fruit  is  pitted  it 
will  be  put  into  gallon  tins  or  barrels 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  and  frozen. 
Sales  will  then  be  made  as  the  market 
price  is  right.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  consumption  of  cherries  has 
been  enormously  increased  by  the 
fashion  of  adding  preserved  cherries 
to  many  drinks  and  ices.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  cherry  crop  is  canned  and 
sold  in  the  large  cities. 

New  York  growers  are  following  a 
precedent  successfully  established  by 
cherry  producers  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  where  for  the  past  two  years 
the  farmers  have  owned  their  own 
plants  and  factories.  In  1921  a  grow¬ 
ers’  organization  in  Michigan,  known 
as  the  Grand  Traverse  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  canned  1,200,000  pounds  of 
cherries,  paying  the  grower  at  his 


New  York  growers  were  getting  5  cr 
5%  cents  a  pound. 

The  sale  of  the  cherry  crop  in  New 
York  has  been  highly  speculative,  be¬ 
cause  growers  have  had  no  storage 
facilities  and  no  sales  organization  to 
develop  new  markets.  New  York 
cherries  have  been  sold  to  the  can¬ 
neries  on  contract  annually  and  at  the 
lowest  price.  The  Canning  Crops 
Association  hopes  to  largely  remove 
the  speculative  element  by  cold  pack¬ 
ing  I^ruit  and  seeking  new  markets. 

Association  members  have  been  asked 
to  report  an  estimate  of  their  crop  to 
the  organization,  for  control  of  the  New 
York  crop  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Meetings  are  being 
calleci  in  the  cherry  producing  sections 
of  the  State  where  plans  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  producers. 


FARM  NEWS  FROM  ALBANY 

The  Downing-Hutchinsop  Education 
Bill,  which  embpdies  the  suggestions 
of  the  Coihmittee  of  Twenty-one,  passed 
the  Senate  Tuesday,  April  23.  Only 
six  Senators  voted  against  this  bill. 
The  bill  is  still  under  consideration  in 
the  Assembly  at  this  writing. 

:):  *  4= 

A  very  important  bill  affecting  the 
cooperative  law  provides  for  the  issuing 
of  bonds  or  preferred  stock  where  new 
or  additional  capital  is  required,  pay¬ 
ing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding 
8  per  cent.  This  would  allow  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  without  the  investment  of  so 
much  capital  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  *  *  * 

A  bill  providing  for  the  joint  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  passed  the  Assembly 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Committee.  The  only  opposition  to 
this  bill  comes  from  the  city  of  Geneva 
which  fears  that  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  station  might  be  removed  from 
Geneva  to  Ithaca.  The  consolidation, 
has  the  approval  of  Dean  A.  R.  Mann, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Dr. 
Roscoe  Thatcher,  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  the  trustees  of 
both  institutions. 

^  He  Hi 

A  third  bill  bearing  on  indemnities 
for  slaughtered  tubercular  cattle  has 
passed  both  houses  and  is  before  the 
Governor  for  his  signature.  This  bill 
provides  funds  for  payment  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  cattle  during  the  fiscal  year  1923 
to  1924.  It  is  expected  that  the  three 
bills,  the  first  two  of  which  have  been 
previously  reported,  will  pay  for  in¬ 
demnities  for  slaughtered  cattle  until 
June,  1924.  ^  ^ 

The  Assembly  has  passed  one  of 
Governor  Smith’s  reconstruction  bills 
proposing  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  consolidate  180  State  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  into  20  major  de¬ 
partments  and  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  State  officers  from  7  to  4.  As 
this  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  it  is  now  certain  to  become  a./  law 
so  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
*  *  *  ' 

A  bill  has  passed  both  the  Assembly 
and  the  Senate,  amending  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Law  relative  to  changing 
grade  and  packing  labels  on  barreled  or 
boxed  apples. 

*  *  * 

The  present  automobile  license  fee 
system  would  be  replaced  by  a  one-cent 
tax  on  gasoline,  according  to  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  Assembly.  _  The 
measure  also  provides  fo'^-  arflat  license 
fee  of  three  dollars  for  pleasure  cars 
and  ten  dollars  for  elcjitric  machines. 
This  gasoline  tax  is  k  law  in  some 
States  now,  and  has  b^en  discussed  for 
some  time  as  a  possible  law  in  New 
York. 

One  of  the  new  la^s  of  1923  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  hunter  ^ain  wearing  a  but¬ 
ton  showing  that  \}fe  ‘has  a  license.  This 

button  will  be  vs^rn  in  a  conspicu()US 

place.  The  law/  will  become  effective 
January  1,  192fi. 
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Spring  Fires  Severe  in  New 
Jersey 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

Nearly  every  section  of  New 
Jersey  suffered  from  spring  forest 
fires  in  late  April.  Some  of  the  more 
heavily  wooded  sections  have  a  damage 
estimated  into  the  many  thousands.  In 
Atlantic  and  Ocean  Counties  the  forest 
fire  damage  was  particularly  severe, 
destroying  not  only  scrub  pine  growth, 
but  wiping  out  some  farm  houses  and 
seriously  threatening  a  number  of  the 
small  towns.  Through  the  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairy  sections  of  Somerset 
and  Morris  Counties  considerable  loss 
was  reported.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  Warren  and  Sussex 
Counties,  N.  J.,  and  adjacent  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  fires  were  very 
severe.  Even  in  Burlington  County, 
considerable  damage  was  suffered. 

Lack  of  State  Protection 

The  more  than  usual  attention  which 
was  focused  on  fires  in  New  Jersey 
this  spring  has  occasioned  considerable 
comment  upon  the  lack  of  forest  fire 
protection  in  that  State,  as  compared 
to  the  quite  generally  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  forest  and  farm  lands  in 
adjacent  States.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  has  been  badly  handi¬ 
capped  for  years  by  lack  of  sufficient 
state  funds  for  fire  prevention,  but  the 
funds  have  not  been  forthcoming  and 
the  State  has  come  in  for  considerable 
criticism  in  this  regard  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Newark  Market  Building  Completed 

A  splendid  marketing  building,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  has 
just  been  completed  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
It  will  offer  farmers  and  dealers  a 
type  of  retail  distributing  service 
which  has  been  badly  needed  in  northern 
New  Jersey  for  years.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  new  building  are  accommo¬ 
dations  for  regular  merchants’  stands 
for  handling  all  sorts  of  food  commod¬ 
ities,  while  the  second  floor  is  turned 
into  a  municipal  parking  place  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  farmers’  trucks.  A  large 
refrigerating  plant  is  located  in  the 
basement.  _  The  market  will  be  open 
for  operation  early  in  the  summer. 

Advocating  Standardized  Coritainers 

The  question  of  standardized  con¬ 
tainers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  given  serious  consideration  at 
various  farmers’  meetings  in  New 
Jersey  during  recent  weeks  and  senti¬ 
ment  is  gaining  for  a  standard  size 
which  will  come  into  general  use  in  all 
of  the  markets.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  working 
closely  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Markets  on  this  matter.  The  pro¬ 
posed  containers  which  are  larger 
than  1  quart  would  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  sizes:  2-quart,  4-quart,  8-quart,  16- 
quart,  24-quart  and  32-quart  or  bushel. 
This  matter  is  extremely  important  to 
New  Jersey  growers  since  they  buy 
wntainers^  in  very  large  quantities. 
One  association  alone,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  has  placed  one  order 
for  over  100  cars. 


Famous  Guernsey  Cows 
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P  Clara  Bella,  fifth  in  Class 

IK  year  old  division,  produced 

i5,709  pounds  of  milk,  85G  pounds 
in  a  year.  She  is  owned  by 
D.  Mahony  of  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 
We  purchased  her  from  Mr.  Buckley  of 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  commenting  on 
“TL  Performance  Mr.  Mahony  states, 
rhat  at  no  time  during  her  test  did 
She  go  off  her  feed  or  was  she  in  any 
iridisposed.  She  finished  her  test 
in  better  condition  than  when  she 

started. 


For  the  Man  Who  Is  Buying 
His  First  Tractor 


Don  T  underpower  yourself  when  you 
start  tractor  farming.  Our  dealers 
^  can  sell  you  a  1 0-20  h.  p.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor,  but  more  than  likely  it  will 
be  far  more  practical  to  invest  in*the  husky 
1 5-30  h.  p.  size.  Underpowering  is  a  com¬ 
mon  mistake  made  on  the  farms  today.  If 
you  could  take  a  general  canvass  among 
tractor  owners  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  who  admit,  “I  ought  to  be  pull¬ 
ing  another  bottom,”  or,  “I  can’t  touch  that 
size  belt  machine,”  or,  “I  didn’t  realize  how 
many  more  jobs  I  could  have  handled  with 
a  little  extra  power.” 


Don’t  make  that  mistake.  Remember 
that  when  it  is  a  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
you  take  home  you  are  making  a  power 
investment  to  hold  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  if  you  give  it  just  ordinary  good  care. 
Be  ready  for  all  sorts  of  drawbar  and  belt 
power  demands  that  will  come  along  from 
now  on.  The  extra  power  will  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

McCormick-Deering  15-30  —  the  1923 
standard  of  farm  power,  developed  by  the 
HarvesterCompany’s  engineers — is  a  3-plow 
tractor  with  liberal  power  in  proportion  for 
all-year-round  farm  work.  . 


McCormick-Deering  1S-3X)  Features 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  at  28  points.  Alemite  lubricating  system.  Throttle  governor. 

All  wearing  parts,  including  cylinder  walls,  Large  belt  pulley.  Adjustable  drawbar. 

rep  acea  ^  ^  Three  forward  speeds.  Water  air  cleaner. 

Entire  mai.  frame  m  one  rturdy  umt  and  safety  features,  such  as  plat- 

A  weann*  parts  enclosed,  running  in  oil.  f  adjustable  seat  and 

All  parts  easily  accessible,  easily  removed.  foot  levers. 

All  these  details  and  other  features  are  built  into  the  up-to-date  tractor  pictured  above, 
and  it  IS  backed  by  McCormick-Deering  quality  assurance.  You  will  agree  that  here  is  a 
practical  farm  power  unit  worth  your  close  study.  Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  s  store  and  get  acquainted  with  the  McCormick-Deering  1 5-30  Tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago,  III. 


BUY  A 

WITTE 


I  Save  TheDIFFERENCe 

I  Getabefterengine— NewThrottlinsrGovernor. 

I  Rons  on  Kerosene,  Gaaoline. - 

iDlatiUste  or  Alcohol.  All  sizei, 

Big  lfe^^to26H-P.,atpro- 
prices, 
styles.  Ready 
to  use.  Seecat- 
•los  for  full 
I  details. 


5 

*99^ 

Pittsborgh,  $107 
Frisco,  $1^ 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1804  Oakland  ku.,  Kutat  Ciiy.  Mo. 
1804  fnpire  Solldlas,  ntiabargh.  Pa. 
1804  fremont  SL,  Sas  Frandseo,  Calif. 


S(ddDireet/»Facfo^ 

;^JnBtOut!  New  104  page  catsloe.  Send 
Baving  our  Tow.  di* 
reet  frona  factory  Niees  give  you  on  Fence, 
Farm  Gates.  Steel  Posts.R^nngand  Paint. 

peerless  wire  Si  fence  CO. 

D.pt.  3001.  CLEVELAWn  OHIO  1 


PATENTS  marks 

ST  PROCURED'  J.  REGISTERED' 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice  and 
gi^foj^d^elosins C H|A R  D  B^.  OWEN. 


HALF  PRICE  BARGAINS  FOR  A  FEW  MORE  WEEKS 


Get  double  value  for 
your  money  by  ac¬ 
cepting  one  of  our 
remarkabl  money¬ 
saving  subscription 
bargains.  These  at¬ 
tractive  offers  are 
open  for  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  pe.iod,  so  order 
at  or^ce.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  new, 
renewal  or  extension 


Farm  &.  Fireside . . 2 

American  Agriculturist . 2 


years 

years 


I  Regular  Price,  $3.00 
Special  Sale  Price,  $1.50 


Farm  &  Fireside . 

Youth’s  Companion . 

Christian  Herald . 

American  Agriculturist . 

oBflUlAT  TtICv 

$2.63 

Special  Sale  Price 

Farm  &  Fireside . 

Today’s  Housewife . 

Gentlewoman . 

American  Agriculturist . 

OPCvJal  vaIc  r  1  IW 

$1.10 

The  Pathfinder . 

McCall’s  (or  Today’s  Housewife).... 
Farm  &.  Fireside . 

Regular  Price 
$2.50 

American  Agriculturist . 

- - 

Pictorial  Review . |  year') 

Today’s  Housewife . 1  year  I 

Farm  &  Fireside . |  year  f 

American  Agriculturist . |  year  J 


Regular  Price 
$4.00 

Special  Sale  Price 
$2.00 


Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Name.  . 
Address 
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Less  Work  on  Small  Jobs 
—More  Time  for  Big  Jobs 

Pumping  water  for  the  stock,  shelling  corn, 
turning  the  cream  separator,  churn  or  grind¬ 
stone;  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed — on  these 
and  many  other  jobs  an  E-B  Engine  will  save 
you  time  and  energy  that  can  be  used  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  on  more  important  farm  work. 

Quality,  weight,  power,  and  dependable  serv¬ 
ice  considered,  there  isn’t  another  engine  on 
tl^e  market  today  that  sells  for  so  little  money. 

E-B  Engine  equipment  includes:  carburetor 
designed  for  either  gasoline  or  kerosene;  high 
grade  dependable  magneto;  vertical  valves 
which  do  not  lose  compression  from  wear  on 
valve  stem  guide. 

E-B  Engines  are  made  in  1 -5.  4,  6 
10  h.  p.  sixes  and  furnished  either  on  skids 
or  trucks.  Write  us  today  for  FREE  booklet 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


MINERAUZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  UCE 

Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  minerals  to  the  fowls’  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  all  bother,  .such  as  dust¬ 
ing,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
np(tessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs,  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled. 
Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water 
never  will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the  eggs 
and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner,  egg 
tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle  and  is 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  The  tablets 
are  scientifically  prepared,  perfectly  safe,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results  that 
to  introduce  them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they 
offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  .1!1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address — a  card 
will  do — -to  the  Paratab  Laboratories,  Dept. 
,SS9,  1100  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  two  $1  packages,  enough  for  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  b<>  mailed.  Pay  the  post¬ 
man  $1  and  postage  on  delivery,  and  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  results  in  10  days — if 
your  chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more 
eggs  and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites — 
youi-  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don't 
hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are 
fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 

Mi  II  fT  L  ■  Mild  or  Strong.  E.vtra  tine 

Natural  Leaf  Tobacco  ^oMn. .  it. 

FREE;  H.'jnd-Pk'ked  Chewing,  .I  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  .$-'.r>0. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Ky. 


FEEDING 

IMPROVES  POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  STOCK 

Herause  it  provicles  the  needed  proteins  and  niinerais 
for  better  health.  STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL  is  a 
proveti  suecess — made  from  fresii,  wlmle  lisli,  linel.v 
ground — clean  and  wholesome. 

WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE 
FEEDING  INFORMATION 
a  copy  free  to  you.  upon  request.  Don't  delay  send¬ 
ing  for  your  copy  totlay. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO, 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


NQW!  Get  Aiy 
Prices 


^  W’As  usual  Jim  / 

NflU  •  .  Brown’s  New 

W*  0  1923  Catalosr 
i,  >  '<->  beats  them  all— 

;  /  Prices  way  down— get 

new  money-saving  catalog. 

A  See  my  NEW  PRICES 
^1  before  you  buy 

......  Fence.RoofinfirorPaintB.We  I 

sell  directfrom  the  factory  l?roight  Prepaid. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Dept.  3003,  Cleveland.  O.  | 


WAIT!  Before  you 
buy  an  Engine, 
Separator, 
Spreader  or 

^  uny  other  machine'fiB 
^etGalloway’s new  low 
prices, save  one  fourth  to  one-half.^ 

^  800,000  pleased  customers  testify  “ 
to  faultless  designs,  best  materials. 

- -  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  new  1923  catalog 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

Box  347 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


WHITE  DIARRHEA 


^  e**< 


k' 


iigalnst  loss. 

FADOIL  REMEDY  CO 


Kills  millions  of  Chicks  each  season.  THEY 
CAN  BE  SAVED  liy  using  ’■FADOIL”— 
a  guaranteed  remedy  ami  irreventive.  $1 
|)er  bottle.  I’ostpahl.  Enough  to  success¬ 
fully  treat  G.50  Chicks.  Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  if  not  sati.sfj*'tor.v.  Bank 
Iteference.  You  take  no  emuices.  .stend 
your  order  TODAY  and  he  INSURED 
Circulars  Free.  Dealcr.s  wanted  everywhere. 

Box  505,  NORWALK.  OHIO 


$1,000  Gets  200- Acre  Farm 

Income,  $1,1)00;  S  Cows  and  Team,  tools,  implements,  oats, 
potatoes,  foilder  inelmled  it  taken  soo)i ;  any  farnier  would 
lie  iiroud  of  it ;  on  lmi)roved  road,  close  K.  K.  town,  city 
markets;  100  acres  machine-worked  tieUls,  part  river  l)ot- 
tom  land;  alfalfa  does  well;  40-cow  pasture,  wove))  wire 
fences:  estimated  liOO  coi-ds  wood,  thnher;  variety  fruit; 
splendid  2-story  7-roo)n  house,  lunning  water;  7))-ft.  con¬ 
crete  hasement  ban),  stable,  garage,  pigger.v,  i)oultiy  bouse. 
To  settle  affairs  $.5,800  takes  all,  only  $1,000  needed. 
Details  and  i)hoti),  page  .58,  Illustrated  Catalog — Hai'gabis 
u)anv  stales.  Copy  free,  .Address  me  |)ersoually.  E.  A. 
STROUT.  President,  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150  R 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  _ _ 

SECURED.  Send  sketch  ot 
model  of  your  invention 
for  e.xamination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
JACOBI  &  JACOBI.  378  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


The  Hen  House  Rat 

Hm  To  Combat  It  and  Other  Enemies  of  Poultry 


ONE  of  the  easiest  By  L.  H. 
places  to  catch  and 

destroy  rats  is  in  the ‘hen-house  by  the 
use  of  simple  home-made  devices  or 
by .  turning  feed  hoppers  or  troughs 
into  traps.  The  very  fact  that  the  hens 
eat  from  these  hoppers  or  stand  on  the 
box  traps  seems  to  give  the  rats  confi¬ 
dence,  or  else  destroys  the  man  scent 
so  that  they  walk  into  them  blindly. 
Of  course,  the  work  connected  with 
these  traps  must  be  done  by  the  poul- 
tryman  at  night,  but,  as  the  farmer  or 
chicken  man  is  generally  around  in  the 
early  evening,  it  is  not  a  great  hard¬ 
ship  to  pull  a  string  if  it  results  in 
killing  a  few  rats. 

One  of  these  traps  is  made  for  rats 
especially.  It  is  g  box  eight  feet  long, 
ten  inches  or  more  high  and  a  foot 
wide.  The  cover  is  hinged  along  one 
side.  To  set  the  trap,  a  small  piece  of 
wood  is  placed  to  raise  the  unhinged 
side,  and  to  this  wood  or  prop  is  at¬ 
tached  a  piece  of  string  leading  away 
through  a  window  or  door,  where  the 
trap  may  be  sprung  without  disturbing 
the  rats.  Bait  the  trap  with  corn  of 
some  sort,  and  be  sure  you  spread  this 
in  the  box  with  a  shovel  or  pail.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  use  your  hands. 


HISCOCK  distance.  Set  traps 
occasionally.  A  good 
set  is  made  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Nail 
a  piece  of  meat  to  the  tree  ten  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  weasel  'will 
stand  upon  its  hind  legs  and 'jump  for 
the  bait  and  be  likely  to  get  caught. 

Around  the  stone  walls,  the  traps  are 
placed  under  stones  that  arch.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  handful  of  poultry 
feathers  under  the  trap,  as  these  attract 
the  creatures.  Drop  a  few  drops  of 
blood  from  some  animal  about  the  trap 
whenever  you  visit  it  and  that  is  all  the 
bait  needed.  Traps  for  weasels  need 
not  to  be  fastened  securely.  Simply 
attach  a  small  drag  to  the  chain.  The 
creature  is  very  courageous  but  being 
so  small  is  not  very  strong. 


GAS  ’EM 

B.  H.  PAUL 

A  new  use  for  the  flivver  but  a 
practical  one  has  been  recommended 
by  the  poultry  department  at  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Make  a  rat  exterminator  of  your  car 
if  the  rodents  are  causing  your  chick 
losses.  The  sure-fire  rat  exterminator 


All  set  for  Mr.  Rat.  He  meets  his  end  in  the  bag  at  the  'left. 


Be  sure  the  upraised  cover  is  heavy 
enough  to  drop  instantly.  You^  have 
the  choice  of  putting  chloroform  in  the 
box  to  kill  the  rats,  or  you  may  make 
it  with  a  spout  on  one  end  and  set  it 
up  off  the  floor  like  the  trap  pictured. 

In  this  case  an  open  dry-mash  hop¬ 
per  was  the  trap.  The  hopper  had  a 
high  board  in  back,  a  low  board  in 
front  and  slats  from  one  to  the  other 
through  which  the  hens  put  their  heads 
to  eat.  A  hinged  top  was  fastened  to 
it,  and  a  small  prop  with  a  string- 
attached  was  used  to  spring  it.  But  to 
get  the  rats  out,  a  hole  was  cut  in  one 
end  of  the  hopper  and  a  four-inch 
stovepipe  nailed  to  it  with  a  good  down 
pitch.  Over  the  lower  end  of  this  a 
good,  stout  bag  was  fastened.  When 
the  trap  was  sprung,  by  beating  on  the 
hopper,  the  rats  were  driven  into  the 
bag,  where  it  was  easy  to  club  them 
to  death. 

The  beauty  of  these  devices  is  that 
no  rat  is  ever  killed  in  the  hopper,  a 
thing  which  generally  puts  other  rats 
wise.  The  man  scent,  caused  by  hand¬ 
ling  traps,  is  entirely  lacking.  The 
very  fact  that  the  hens  eat  from  the 
hopper  is  enough  to  make  the  rats  keep 
coming.  The  hopper  as  a  sole  soui’ce 
of  feed  brings  the  rats  which  never 
detect  dangei^  as  long  as  no  rats  are 
killed  in  it. 


HOW  TO  TRAP  ANOTHER  HEN¬ 
HOUSE  PEST,  THE  WEASEL 

C.  H.  CHESLEY 

Every  time  the  trapper  captures  a 
weasel  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  he  has  rid  the  earth  of  one  of 
its  most  bloodthirsty  creatures,  one 
that  kills  great  numbers  of  chickens, 
birds,  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

The  weasel  hunts  about  old  stone 
walls  and  fences  and  it  is  in  such  places 
that  we  should  set  our  traps.  Small 
size  traps  should  be  used  _nrid  a  number 
of  them  should  be  placed  in  likely  local¬ 
ities.  Take  the  carcass'  of  a  muskrat 
or  rabbit,  after  the  animal  has  been 
skinned,  hitch  a  string  to  it  and  drag 
it  along  the  gt’ound  for  a  considerable 


put  forth  by  the  college  is  safe,  there 
being  no  likelihood  of  causing  a  confla¬ 
gration  or  endangering  anything  other 
than  the  game  sought.  The  method  is 
described  as  follows; 

Back  your  car  up  to  the  infested  area, 
leave  the  motor  running  and  attach  a 
piece  of  hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe,  then 
place  the  other  end  of  the  hose  in  the 
rat  hole.  Catch  the  rats  when  they 
try  to  escape  from  other  holes  or  open¬ 
ings.  Young  rats  will  be  killed  by  the 
exhaust  fumes  before  they  are  able  to 
escape  and  the  older  ones  will  make  a 
hasty  exit. _ 

MORE  ABOUT  GIVING  THE  HEN 
A  REST 

A.  D.  BURNT 

I  read  with  intei'est  the  article  by 
Mr.  Mapes  in  the  March  Iflth  issue 
and  feel  impelled  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments.  Right  here  let  me  beg  friend 
Mapes  to  take  these  remarks  in  the 
kindly  interested  spirit  in  which  they 
are  meant. 

It  is  my  experience  that  breeding 
and  feeding  go  hand  in  hand.  Neither 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  slighted 
except  at  the  cost  of  production.  R 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  problem 
of  feeding  ha.s  been  better  worked  out 
than  that  of  breeding.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  world’s  record  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  at  the  Western  Washington  Con¬ 
test,  which  averaged  over  284  eggs  for 
each  hen.  It  seems  to  me  these  birds 
started  to  lay  and  kept  it  up  with  u 
vengeance.  Several  birds  in  this  con¬ 
test,  ten  to  be  exact,  went  well  over  the 
300  mark.  Could  they  have  done  it  u 
poorly  fed?  Would  it  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  without  breeding? 

Of  course  lighting  brings  its  own 
problems,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
starving  or  under  feeding  a  hen  simph 
because  she  has  stopped  laying.  R 
might  be  well  to  vary  the  rations  some¬ 
what,  feeding  more  largely  on  whole 
grains  and  reducing  the  protein  content, 
but  in  every  case  the  hens  should  be 
well  and  abundantly  fed.  They  have  a 
hard  year’s  work  before  them  and  they 
must  store  in  their  bodies,  to  the  great- 
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Advertiaement 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — ^Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  th^  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before,  "these  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  'chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
■ — postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.-  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  _  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Seud  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  1  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

State .  R.  P.  D . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 

Advartiaamant 


est  possible  extent,  the  energy  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  that  production. 

The  ordinary  commercial  hen  lays 
from  10  to  12  dozen  eggs  a  year  and 
this  is  the  hen  with  which  most  of  us 
have  to  deal.  She  will  not  stand  a 
forced  winter  egg  production.  To  avoid 
a  spring  slump  she  must  be  held  back 
in  winter.  A  50  per  cent  production  is 
dangerous  except  to  an  expert  poultry- 
man.  Forty  per  cent  is  more  nearly 
safe  and  as  Mr.  Mapes  mentions,  the 
hens  at  Storrs’  are  kept  well  within  this 
limit.  They  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
struggling  to  maintain  this  average, 
but  remember  these  hens  must  lay  for 
a  year  and  a  steady  continued  produc¬ 
tion  is  better  than  sudden  spurts. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Mapes,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  answer 
it  before  next  November.  “What  is 
your  average  flock  production  per  bird 
for  the  year?”  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  all  methods  of  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing  and  housing  must  be  judged.  It  is 
final. 

Mr.  Mapes’  birds  are  starting  late, 
he  may  be  able  to  get  them  on  range 
without  a  slump,  but  if  they  respond 
and  go  to  75  or  80  per  cent  in  April  and 
May,  then  I  predict  a  mid-summer 
slump  and  a  serious  one.  I  doubt  if 
anyone  could  hold  them.  It  is  within 
reason  to  expect  them  to  go  into  molt 
during  the  last  of  July  and  August  and 
refuse  to  lay  until  the  next  December. 
The  culls  selected  by  the  Cornell  expert 
are  most  sure  to.  I  have  followed  their 
methods  for  several  years  and  have 
practically  eliminated  early  molting 
from  my  flock. 

The  winters  in  this  particular  corner 
of  Chenango  county  are  very  long  and 
severe  and  I  find  it  more  profitable  and 
easier  to  secure  fall  eggs  than  winter 
ones.  August  eggs  averaged  40  cents 
per  dozen,  September,  56  cents,  and 
October,  71  cents,  while  I  received  for 
December  eggs,  40  to  50  cents,  January, 
35  to  50  cents,  and  for  February,  only, 
30  cents. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  my  problem 
is  to  secure  fall  and  early  winter  eggs 
and  to  do  this  I  limit  my  production  in 
spring.  I  use  the  Storrs’  ration.  In 
July,  I  add  sour  milk.  In  August  a 
small  per  cent,  about  five,  of  linseed 
meal  and  from  then  on  use  every  effort 
and  device  to  hold  and  force  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Early  pullets  are  the  rule  to 
begin  laying  in  September  and  should 
some  of  them  show  a  neck  and  tail 
molt  in  November  they  have  already 
paid  for  themselves  and  begin  laying 
again  before  January  and  continue 
through  the  winter. 


WHO  CAN  ANSWER  THIS? 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
that  has  had  experience  with  a  home¬ 
made  brooder.  Also  their  best  method 
of  keeping  away  lice  and  mites  during 
summer  months.  I  know  these  are 
questions  that  are  being  discussed  fre¬ 
quently.  But  very  often  the  best 
method  is  not  always  given  to  the 
public. 

I  find  that  by  inoculating  the  young 
turkeys  when  about  eight  days  old  is 
the  best  remedy  to  keep  down  black¬ 
heads,  and  make  them  grow.  We  also 
find  the  turkey  hen  an  ideal  mother  for 
the  young  guineas.  Last  year  there  was 
so  much  dry  weather  that  I  believe  many 
of  the  young  guineas  perished  for  the 
want  of  water  in  this  section.  But  as 
an  all-round  mother,  the  turkey  hen 
has  proven  herself  worthy  of  a  flock  of 
guineas.  She  travels  slowly  and  gives 
the  little  keets  a  chance  to  catch  the 
bugs  and  millers  flying  around.  Every 
one  that  has  an  orchard  should  have  a 
flock  of  guineas  to  destroy  the  insects. 
— Mrs.  G.  Lehman,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES 

May  8-9 — New  York  State  Holstein 
Spring  Sale,  N.  Y.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Earlville, 
N.  Y. 

May  9 — Mathew  Hannah,  Dispersal 
Sale,  Brownville,  Vt.,  J.  G. 
Watson,  Sales  Manager. 

May  15 — Knollwood  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  L. 
F.  Herrick,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sale  Manager. 

May  15-16 — Lancona  Farms  Short¬ 
horn  Sale,  Titusville,  Pa. 

May  17— National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Devon,  Pa.,  L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale 
Manager. 


A  silo  that  locks 
together 

The  Harder  patented  Spline  Dowel, 
combined  with  a  square  tongue 
and  groove  on  the  staves,  produce  in 
the  Harder  a  silo  that  will  never  lean 
or  shear  or  lose  its  efficiency. 

To  be  satisfactory,  a  silo  must  ex¬ 
clude  air  absolutely.  That  is  the 
Harder  principle. 

When  a  Harder  is  built,  it  is  there  to 
stay.  You  will  never  find  the  name 
“Harder”  on  a  leaning  silo. 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 

OUR  book,  '  ‘Saving 
with  Silos,”  was 
written  for  you.  It 
is  free.  Send  for  it. 

HARDER  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CORP. 


Box  F  Cobleskill, 
New  York 


HARDER  SILO 


ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

FREE  to 
Silo  Owners 


A  FEW  simple  entries  daily  in 
this  Book  will  give  you  a 
complete  and  accurate  financial 
picture  of  your  farming  business. 

There  are  50  large  pages,  arranged 
for  farm  and  household  inventor¬ 
ies,  cash  accounts,  crop  records, 
breeding  records,  etc.  Also  tables 
every  farmer  needs  to  use. 

Write  us  telling  the  size  of  silo  you  own 
or  expect  to  buy  this  year  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  implement  dealer. 
We’ll  mail  you  free  the  splendid  Account 
Book,  also  1923  Papec  Catalog. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Ill  Main  St.  _  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Ensilage  Cutter 


IT  THROWS 
AND  BLOWS.*’ 


IVe  have  im¬ 
proved  the 
Cutter 
and  lowered 
the  price. 

Write 

tor  Catalog. 


GLOBE  SILOS 

Give  Lasting  Satisfaction 

The  GLOBE  Silo  with  its 
exclusive  extension  roof 
enabies  more  silage  to  be 
stored  than  in  '  any  other 
similar  Sized  silo.  Adjust¬ 
able  door  frame  provides 
against  swelling  or  shrink¬ 
ing.  Patent  fastener  on  each 
door  becomes  the  rung  of  a 
convenient  ladder.  Adjusta¬ 
ble  hoops  together  with  ad¬ 
justable  door  frame  make 
the  GLOBE  Silo  absolutely 
air-tight — there  is  no  waste 
or  spoilage. 

Only  carefully  selected 
Oregon  fir  and  Canadian 
spruce  are  used  in  Globe 
Silos.  All  metal  parts  are 
made  from  finest  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Globe  Silos  give  perfect  satisfaction 
for  a  generation  or  more.  They  are  the  result  of  50 
year.s’  practical  experience. 

Prices:  $3.00  per  ton  capacity  and  up,  according 
to  size. 

Send  for  our  catalog.  Also_  ask  for  agency- 
proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY.  Box  105,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cleaned.  IVe  have  added 
a  farmer's  heavy  pres- 
sure  cooler ,  tubular  type, 
to  our  hue.  Write  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply;Co. 
96th  Street  and  Haverford 
Avenue 

Box  E  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  J~ 

^  This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
bi^R'est  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstandinfr  factor  is  the  jcreat  number  of  reorders  irom 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  conviricmifiy  of 
our  Hiifh  Quality  and  Superior  Service. 

You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throujrhout  the  country. 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


Loffhorns  -  -  -  - 
White  and  Black 
Lei^horns  -  -  - 
Buff  and  Brown 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  &R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 
White  Wyandottes  •  -  *  ^ 

White  Rocks  .  -  -  -  -  L 
Buff  Rocks  ------  I 

Black  Minorcas  ---«■! 
Buff  Orpinprtons  -  .  -  -  f 
White  Orpingtons  -  -  -  -^ 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers  - 
Light  Bralimas  -  -  -  . 
Famous  MOSS’S  \ 

Jersey  Black  Giants  *  -  J 


Per  26 
Chicks 


$4.00 


Per  BO 
^hick.s 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Variety 

:::  } 

} 


Per  100 
Chicks 


$7.50  $15.00 


$4.50 

$4.75 


$8.50 

$9.00 


$17.00 

$18.00 


$5.00  $10.00  $19.00 


$5.50  $10.50  $21.00 


$3.75 

$8.75 


$6.75 

$16.50 


$13.00 

$30.00 


$11.00  $21.00  $40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  600  or  1,000 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock. 


Wherher  your  order  is  large  or 
.  Catalogue  on 


_ „  -:gg - - - -  , 

small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention. 
request.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morri*  Plains,  New  Jersey 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5,  12,  19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  ennipped  batcbeiles  in  the  Stale. 
v.^S.JSSI  81)  iier  cent  nf  our  .Marcli,  Aiirll  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  enstmners,  and  nr- 
ders  for  tbousamis  of  Cliiclts  were  refused 

_ k'  owing  to  InsulTlclcnt  Inculmtor  capacity. 

June  July  Order  .iune,  .Tuly  and  August  Clilcks 
and’ Aug.  early,  at  these  rock-liottom  prices: 

.S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  eacli 

Barred  Hocks . 12c  eacli 

S.  K.  I.  Ueds  and  S,  C.  Black  .Minorcas.  14c  eacli 

it.  ('.  M'tiite  Wyandottes . . 14c  each 

ISi-oiler  Clileks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  ClilcUs  (Light  Breeds)  .  8c  eacli 

IjOts  of  ."00 . %  cent  per  cliick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  eliiek  less 

100  per  rent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  liooU  your  order. 

FINE  CATAI.Or;  FREE 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Memliers  I.  li.  C.  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  an.cl 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  He.  eachj  White 
Wyandottes,  16c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  12c.  each; 
broilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


Key  CHICKS 

Strong  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers,  h.  C. 
Barron  Kng.  Whites,  BruNViia,  Ancuiiai^,  13c.  Wesell 
Class  A  chicks  only.  100<g  live.  10^  down.  Post¬ 
paid.  Bank  ref.  Catalog  free.  Order  now. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2-A,  ZKEL.4ND,  JIICH. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns ;  from  pure-bred,  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  ;  that  are  bred  for  color,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DB  NEBB,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

LOOK!  BabyChicks$10  a  lOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  t2c;  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Rose  and  Stnglo  Comb  Reds,  Anconaa,  14c; 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  16c.  Postage 
paid  and  safe  delivery.  Order  direct.  Catalogue  Free, 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Eox  47,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


¥ 


PROFITABLE,  VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY.  PREPAID  LIVE  ARRIVAL 

Bar.  Rock,  $16  per  100  j  $160  per  1,000.  R.  I.  Red, 
$17  per  100  :  $166  per  1,000,  Brown  Leghorn,  $15  per 
100.  After  May  lOth.  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
$14  per  100;  $130  per  1,000. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frendilown,  N.  J.  R.No.l 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

r*  r*  1  1  Land  a)i(l  W.-iL"  Fowl.  Chiikeus. 
rYPP  LiRldiOSf  Ducks,  Gi-esu, 'I'lD  ki-yK,  Ouiueas,  Hah- 
®  bits,  Pigeo)is,  Dog.s,  Stock  and  Eggs. 
HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  8-weeks-old  Pullets.  Circular. 
MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

from  thorough -bred  light  Brahma  Colu)ul>lau 
and  White  Wyandotte,  Silver  Campiiie,  lOc. 
each;  Rocks,  Beds,  $13  per  100;  I.eghorns,  $15 
per  100.  S.  G.  BEALER,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 


EGGS 


IXT  I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  ^.leited 
I  Jl  i  I  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  suijply 
Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS,  DUCKS. 
GEESE,  CHICKENS,  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND 
DOGS.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Tolford.  Pa, 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary.  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
qualitybreeders.  I  nvestigate  NOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 


Box  B-37, 


Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


SELEQ  QUALITY 
CHEWING 

$1.7.5;  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.  $5.  Smoking,  3  ll)S.  $1.2.5; 
IS.  $2;  20  ihs.  $.!.50.  Try  it  at  our  risk ;  nmney  re- 
;d  if  tol)aero  returned  COOPERATIVE  TOBACCO 
WERS.  SEOALIA,  KY. 


Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  sale  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  through  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  both  near  and  fai 
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WHEN  YOU  TURN  ’EM 

OUT  ON  PASTURE— 


DON’T  stop  feeding  your  grain  ration*  Fresh  spring 
pasture  is  fine  for  milk  production,  but  for  best 
results  it  should  be  helped  out  with  grain,  morning 
and  night.  By  feeding  Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed,  in 
the  mixture  given  below,  your  cows  will  produce 
enough  extra  milk  to  give  you  a  good  profit  over  the 
cost  of  feeding* 

400  lbs.  Hominy  100  lbs*  Wheat  Bran 
300  lbs.  Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed 

This  ration  is  a  milk  maker,  easy  to  mix,  safe  to 
feed,  palatable  and  inexpensive*  It  has  not  a  very 
high  protein  content  (13%)  and  this  makes  it  an 
ideal  ration  for  feeding  on  pasture* 

You  will  find  that  its  low  cost  and  high  produc¬ 
tiveness  will  make  your  farm  show  bigger  milk  profits 
than  it  ever  did  before  at  this  season* 

Mix  the  ration  yourself  or  have  your  dealer  mix 
it  for  you. 


IN 

EVERY  LIVE 
DEALER’S  STOCK 
and  * 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co* 
New  TorK  Chicago 


sAlso  manufacturers  of* 


23%  Protein 


40%  Protein 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


Rebuild  The  Old  Stave  Silo 

Any  iron  hooped,  stave  silo,  if  twisted, 
I-  tipped  or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  new  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new, 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wall  protection 
against  wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave 
wall  surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  with  thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  in¬ 
sures  perfect  silage  and  giant  strength  at 
every  square  inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you  see. 
Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by  hoops  or 
lugs.  They  are  as  strong  as  they  are  beautiful. 
When  you  choose  the  Craine  you  decide  on  per- 
rrianent  satisfaction  —  the  lowest  yearly  cost  for 
silage  making  and  keeping. 

Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog 
Early  orders  earn  extra  discount 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

COMBINATION  HAIR  NET  PACK  2Sc 
SELF-THREADING  NEEDLES  lOc 

FULL  LINE  QUICK  SELLERS  FOR  AGENTS 
S.  DAVIS,  326  Amsterdam  Avenue,  NEW  YOKK  CITY 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  Send  sketch  or  mod¬ 
el  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  SouO>ern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  •  :  D.  C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  American  Agriculturist, 


Guernseys — Why  I  Keep  Them 

{Continued  from  page  391) 


and  cream.  This,  coupled  with  a  but¬ 
ter-fat  test  somewhere  between  4.5  and 
5,0  per  cent,  makes  Guernsey  milk  the 
finest  possible  for  table  use.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  said,  the  Guernsey  cow 
is  gentle  and  tractable,  characteristics 
which  one  who  has  handled  the  nerv¬ 
ous  and  high-strung  Jersey^  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  readily  appreciate. 

Originated  as  she  was,  the  Guernsey 
cow  will  make  a  surprising  amount  of 
milk  out  of  roughage — roughage  on 
which,  in  our  experience,  a  Holstein 
would  dry  up.  This  makes  her  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable  animal  on  farms 
where  there  is  plenty  of  good  hay  and 
but  little  grain  fed.  In  our  work  with 
our  Guernseys  this  winter  we  have 
apparently  discovered  that,  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  silage  feed  to  a  rather  small 
allowance,  and  increasing  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  hay  accordingly,  our  cows 
have  done  much  better  than  when  fed 
heavily  on  silage.  This  change  was 
not  so  noticeable  when  we  tried  it  out 
in  the  case  of  the  Holsteins. 

Breed  Limitations 

To  speak  of  the  limitations  of  a 
dairy  breed  is  dangerous,  I  know.  Yet 
I  believe  that  the  man  who  starts 
breeding  Guernseys  without  a  clear 
understanding  that  there  are  certain 
handicaps  which  go  along  with  the  very 
fine  qualities  I  have  mentioned  is 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  Guernseys.  This  means  that 
practically  every  pure-bred  calf,  bull, 
or  heifer  is  raised  and  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  What  is  happening  now 
with  Holsteins — countless  numbers  of 
pure-bred  bulls  being  slaughtered  and 
ordinarily  good  heifers  not  registered 
— is  not  duplicated  with  Guernseys,  nor 
is  it  apt  to  occur. 

Again,  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  figures,  a  Guernsey  calf 
is  harder  to  raise  than  a  Holstein  or 
an  Ayrshire  calf;  and  with  us  at  least 
the  cows  are  not  so  prolific,  although 
they  appear  to  breed  longer,  and  there¬ 
by  possibly  make  up  in  total  number 
of  calves. 

Just  as  the  sloper  keeps  bobbing  up 
in  the  Holstein  ranks,  so  the  Guernsey 
with  shy  forequarters  is  constantly 
appearing.  Happily,  however,  thei’e 
are  certain  families  of  Guernseys  which 
are  strongly  prepotent  in  good  udders. 
Size,  also,  is  likely  to  be  lacking  in  the 
Guernsey  cow,  and  a  meaty  udder 
which  gives  promise  of  a  great  deal 
more  milk  than  you  ever  get  from  it 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided. 

None  of  these  faults  is  entirely  seri¬ 
ous,  but  they  are  encountered  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  breed,  and  the  man  who  shuts 
his  eyes  to  them  is  liable  to  wake  up 
some  day  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
been  breeding  the  kind  of  cattle  that  he 
would  like  to  own. 

The  Future  of  the  Guernsey 

Here  my  farm-management  training 
is  bound  to  triumph  oyer  my  love  for 
a  good  cow  or  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
breed.  Pretty  generally,  things  that 
pay  in  farming  endure,  and  those  which 
do  not  are  discontinued.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  future  of  the  Guernsey  cow 
as  an  economic  factor  in  America  is 
going  to  depend  entirely  on  her  ability 
to  pay  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
dairyman. 

If  she  is  to  do  this,  the  distinctive 
quality  of  her  milk  must  be  commer¬ 
cialized,  because  the  Guernsey  does  not 
give  enough  more  milk  than  the  Jersey, 
nor  nearly  enough  approach  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Holstein  to  win  her  an 


undisputed  place  on  production  alone, 
unless  the  peculiar  quality  of  her  milk 
and  milk  products  is  recognized. 

This  means  that  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  Guernsey  cow  must 
keep  her  milk  separate  from  other  milk 
and  must  sell  it  as  Guernsey  milk.  I 
can  speak  from  experience  in  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  doing  it,  and  I  know  it  has 
paid.  Others  are  beginning  to  do  the 
same  thing.  A  number  of  large  cities 
now  have  Guernsey  milk  routes;  a  big 
company  in  one  of  our  own  New  York 
State  cities  is  about  to  offer  a  special 
Guernsey  milk  service  to  its  patrons. 
Reproduced  in  connection  with  this 
article  is  a  page  of  their  announcement 
to  customers. 

As  I  see  it,  the  future  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed  is  the  brightest  of  any  dairy 
breed  in  America  to-day,  because  the 
Guernsey  cow  is  the  one  cow  that  gives 
a  distinctive  milk — milk  which  once 
used  sets  the  standard  for  all  other 
milk  thereafter.  At  last  the  men  be¬ 
hind  her  have  appreciated  this  fact, 
and  on  the  commercialization  of  it  will 
rest,  I  confidently  predict,  a  Guernsey 
milk  distribution  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
hundreds  and  thousands  more  Guern¬ 
seys  paying  in  the  hands  of  practical 
dairymen. 

Has  any  breed  brighter  prospects? 


PERSISTENT  MILKERS  BEST 

B.  A.  MACKINON 

I  have  talked  with  many  farmers 
about  their  cows.  “How  much  milk 
does  that  cow  give?”  I  ask.  “Oh!  A 
mighty  good  mess-^about  a  pailful.” 
“Does  she  keep  it  up  through  the  year?” 
is  my  next  question.  “Well,  some¬ 
times,”  and  then  he  wants  to  change 
the  subject. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  much  he 
gets  for  his  milk,  and  how  much  his 
feed  bought  at  the  feed  store  costs,  but 
the  average  farmer  knows  nothing 
about  his  cost  of  production.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  show  him  that 
daily  milking  records  which  take  only 
a  moment  to  post  at  each  milking  might 
increase  his  profits  tremendously. 
Many  farmers  with  40  milking  cows 
would  make  more  money  with  20.  Of 
those  40  cows,  20  are  eating  feed  which 
costs  more  than  their  milk  pays  for. 
Eliminate  that  20,  cut  the  feed  bills  in 
half  and  the  labor  in  half  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  bank  balance  begins  to  grow. 
From  the  money  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  20  “lemons”  go  out  and  buy, 
say,  4  really  good  cows  that  will  give 
as  much  milk  as  the  whole  20  and  eat 
only  one-fourth  as  much. 

But  right  here  is  where  many  farm¬ 
ers  continue  their  error.  When  he  sells 
off  his  “boarders”  and  goes  out  to  buy 
four  or  five  new  cows  he  demands  cows 
that  are  “fresh”.  Buying  fi’esh  cows 
is  all  right  if  they  have  an  official  cow 
testing  association  annual  record  be¬ 
hind  them.  But  we  all  have  kno\vn 
many  wonderful  appearing  cows  which 
milked  like  the  very  mischief  for  the 
first  60  or  90  days  and  were  not  worth 
their  keep  after  that  time.  The  really 
smart  buyer  looks  for  cows  that  have 
been  milking  for  eight  or  nine  months 
and  are  about  to  be  dried  up.  If  they 
are  still  turning  out  enough  milk  to 
pay  for  their  keep  the  presumption  is 
that  they  will  be  good  producei'S 
throughout  the  year. 

We  have  kept  milking  records  at 
Westview  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  ever 
since  we  owned  the  farm,  and  these 
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Fecundity! 


Fecundity,  the  ability  to  produce  strong, 
healthy  calves  regularly,  is  essential  to  a 
profitable  dairy  cow. 

FECUNDITY  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS: 

Full  value  from  prepotent  sires  -  - 

Assurance  of  regular  herd  increases 
year  after  year  -  -  Extra  profit  from 
sale  of  surplus  stock  — 

Regular  freshenings  and  consequen 
increased  milk  production  for  the 
whole  herd  ••  Larger  annual  net 
profits. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesica  Association  of  Aineiica 
230  East  Ohio  C-treet,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

cipr,  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  high  producing  dams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  S50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 


MpVT'n  that  a  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
V/  I  the^orl'd’s  Record  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  fat  on  two  milkings  per 
day.  We  have  a  few  bulls  of  exceptional 
quality  and  breeding  for  sale,  sired  by 
Gen.  Walby,  a  son  of  the  famous  Gen.  Clay 
and  out  of  Imp.  Walby  Belle. 
WAMPATUCK  FARM,  CANTON,  MASS. 


Spot  Farm  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 
$15.00  each,  express 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOI  QTCIM  RIII I  Born  Dec.  7th.  1921.  Sired  by  a 
nULDlLlN  DULL  33-pound  Son  of  Sing  of  the 
Pontiacs,  Dam  is  24.93-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  Is  nicely  marked,  splendid  individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 

Owego,  N.  Y.  


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Erowncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say 
You  saw  if  in  the  American  Agriculturist 


records  have  been  of  tremendous  value. 
We  keep  pure-bred  Guernseys,  and  we 
are  well  pleased  with  our  first  year  of 
testing.  Of  12  cows  on  test,  every  one 
has  made  over  10,000  pounds  and  over 
600  .pounds  of  butterfat.  Our  daily 
milk  records  have  shown  us  that  the 
cow  which  gives  a  big  flood  of  milk 
when  fresh,  is  not  necessarily  profitable, 
while  another  cow  which  gives  less  but 
is  persistent  throughout  the  year  is  a 
real  money-maker.  Only  carefully  re¬ 
corded  daily  milkings  will  tell  you  the 
truth.  You  wouldn’t  keep  a  hired  man 
around  who  ate  you  out  of  house  and 
home  and  did  only  one  hour’s  work  a 
day;  why  keep  a  cow  that  runs  up 
your  feed  bills  and  produces  less  milk 
than  her  feed  costs?  Make  yourself 
a  gift  of  a  milk  scale  and  a  milk-sheet. 


NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
HOLD  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders, 
Inc;  was  held  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  Guernsey  breeders  from  all 
over  the  State  attended  the  meeting. 

W.  E.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  state 
association  gave  a  report  on  nine 
months  work  of  the  association.  His 
report  showed  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
association  which  bids  well  for  the 
future  of  the  business  in  New  York 
State.  The  two  sales  held  during  the 
last  year  resulted  in  financial  returns 
to  the  association. 

Plans  ,  were  formulated  relative  to 
the  coming  National  Dairy  Show,  which 
followed  shortly  after  the  State  Fair. 
The  entertainment  of  visiting  Guernsey 
breeders  at  the  show  was  discussed;  as 
a  result  action  will  be  taken  to  enter¬ 
tain  visiting  Guernsey  men  from  other 
States, 

The  association  has  been  asked  to 
name  a  member  to  represent  their  in¬ 
terests  on  the  cooperative  council.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  from  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  relative  to  the  adoption 
of  a  cap  or  seal  for  milk  bottles  con¬ 
taining  Guernsey  milk. 

A  new  feature  of  the  association  is 
the  Junior  Association  for  boys  and 
girls  who  are  members  of  calf  clubs. 
Their  association  will  be  known  as  the 
Junior  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association.  The  State  asso¬ 
ciation  plans  to  furnish  ribbons  for 
junior  project  exhibitors  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  calf  clubs  winning  at  county 
fairs. 

Carl  Musser,  associate  secretary  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
gave  some  Interesting  facts  relative  to 
A.  R.  work  and  a  review  of  the  official 
records. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Williams,  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the 
soruof  Dr,  Williams  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  diseases, 
illustrating  his  discussion  with  slides. 

The  last  feature  of  the  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  distribution  of  the  cups  for 
1922.  Those  who  were  awarded  cups 
are  as  follows: 

Class  A — L.  A.  Toan,  Perry,  N.  Y., 
cup  donated  by  Woodland  '  Farms, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.; 

Class  B — H.  H.  Hamond,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  cup  donated  by  W.  H.  Gratwick, 
Linwood ; 

Class  C — E.  F.  Price,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  cup  donated  by  Saugerties 
Farm,  Saugerties,  N,  Y.; 

Class  D — H.  W.  How,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y.,  cup  donated  by  C.  L.  A.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

Class  E— H.  W.  How,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y.  cup  donated  by  H.  M,  White, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. ; 

Class  F — C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Cup  donated  by  Chilmark  Farms, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. ; 

Class  G — Marion  Lewis,  Cameron 
Mills,  N.  Y,,  cup  donated  by  Beaver 
Ridge  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. ; 

Class  for  Bulls — Taber  &  Mignin, 
Castile,  N.  Y.  cup  donated  by  Harbor 
Hill  Farm,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  we 
have  not  been  without  your  paper,  the 
American  Agriculturist,  in  over  12 
years,  and  would  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it  on  any  account.  We 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  farm  papers 
ever  published.  —  Mrs.  D.  Hilliard, 
Croton,  N.  Y. 


"■^Caw  Testers  Know 
that  Delaval  Separators 
Skim  the  Cleanest 


Statements  from  over  half  the  cow  testers  employed  by  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations  throughout  the.  United  States,  reaching  over  6000 
farms,  give  additional  proof  of  the  superior  skimming  efficiency  of 
De  Laval  Separators. 

Cow  testers  know  best  of  all  what  cream  separators  are  used  most, 
which  skim  cleanest  and  last  longest,  because  they  regularly  test  the 
skim-milk  from  the  separators  owned  by  their  members.  They  say : 

—“I  find  on  an  average  De  Laval  Separators  skim  cleaner— from  a  trace  to  .04  of 
one  per  cent.  Thirteen  out  of  nineteen  separators  here  are  De  Lavals.”*  (.01  of 
one  per  cent  equals  one  lb.  out  of  every  10,000.) 

—“Out  of  48  separator  users  29  use  De  Lavals.  I’ve  found  them  the  best  skimmers 
for  the  longest  time.”* 

—“26  members  have  separators,  and  22  are  De  Lavals.  They  give  the  best 
satisfaction  after  considering  all  points.”*  , 

— “De  Laval  Separators  have  no  equal  for  quality  and 
efficiency.  15  out  of  20  are  De  Lavals.”* 

—“90%  of  the  separators  used  by  my  members  are  De 
Lavals.  The  majority  skim  closer  than  .02  of  one 
per  cent.”* 

—“The  De  Laval  is  a  very  close  skimmer  under 
any  and  all  conditions.  95%  of  the  separators 
here  are  De  Lavals.”* 

—“I  have25members  and  18  use  De  Lavals.  I  have 
not  had  one  test  below  .06  of  one  per  cent,”* 

•Authorities  for  these  statements  from  cow 
testers,  together  with  many  others  equally  good, 
are  contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Cow  Test¬ 
ers— What  They  Do  and  What  They  Say  About 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Milkers.” 

Send  for  it — contains  information  about 
the  value  of  cow  testing  associations. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

You  Get  Morc» 

Richer  and  Smoother  Cream 
from  a  De  Laval 


'•  ^  ’”*'1’  .*  vi  v® 


Sold 
on  easy 
terms 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


^Over 
'^,500,000 
in  use 


Bull  Calves  at  Farmer’s  Prices 

We  have  two  Guernsey  bull  calves  with  dark  noses;  one  out  of 
an  A.  R.  cow  that  produced  12,480  lbs.  of  milk,  another  out  of  an 
A.  R.  cow  that  produced  1 1 ,1 70  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 

We  have  two  more  with  dark  noses  out  of  two-year  old  heifers 
now  on  A.  R.  test  that  produced  over  1,000  lbs.  each  in  the  month 
of  March  and  will  do  as  well  in  April. 

These  calves  are  well-grown,  straight  and  right  in  every  partic¬ 
ular  and  they  ^re  priced  to  sell  quickly. 

WESTVIEW  FARM 


Federal  Accredited  Herd 


PAWLING,  NEW  YORK 


LOUIS  MERRYMAN’S 

SEMI  ANNUAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 

FRIDAY,  MAY  18th 
Timoniiim,  Md.  10:30  A.  M. 

We  have  catalogued  82  animals.  43  cows  in  milk,  1  5  ored 
heifers,  22  open  heifers,  2  aged  bulls  and  5  bull  calves. 

For  catalogue,  write 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN,  COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 


Chewit'ig — 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
Smoking — 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs.,  $3.50. 

FARMERS’  UNION  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 
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THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=r 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  .Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 

THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  .safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  iKJultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BARRED 
ROCKS  hatchery  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale. 
Minorca  hens,  weight  7  and  8  lbs.,  and  lay 
largest  chalk-white  eggs  of  any  fowl ;  eggs 
from  finest  selected  Minorcas  and  Rocks,  $2, 
setting  15  eggs  for  $8  ;  Minorca  Chick,  $20 ; 
Rock  Chick,  $18.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Yama  Farms, 
Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRED  TO  LAY — Day-old  chicks,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns :  May,  $15  per  100 ;  June,  $12  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes : 
May,  $18  per  100  ;  .Tune,  $14  per  100.  Eggs  at 
$5  per  100,  Giant  Pekin  Duckling,  25  cents 
each.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  All  orders  postpaid. 
P.  H.  POHAY,  R.  2,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION — Buy  your 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs  from  best 
of  stock  bred  and  culled  for  vigor,  size  and 
egg  laying  qualities  ;  $10  per  100.  GEO.  H. 
PRICE,  Box  450,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS — 10,  $0. 
M,  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


RASPBERRIES — Red,  15c  doz.,  $1.20 — 100, 
$10  —  1,000;  Columbian,  50c  doz.,  $4  —  100. 
Plum  Parmer,  30c  doz.,  $2.25 — 100.  Straw¬ 
berries — Early  Ozarl.  Big  Valley,  Jessie  Me¬ 
dium,  Big  Joe  Gaudy,  late,  15c  doz.,  $1.20' — 
100,  $11 — 1,000.  Americus  Everbearing,  25c 
doz.,  $1.75 — 100.  Pew  Gooseberry  Roses — 5c 
each  :  Dahlias,  mixed.  Mock  Orange,  Rhubarb, 
Concord  Grkpes,  10c  each.  Big  Pour  Oats, 
Heavyweight,  Sure  Cropper,  took  2d  premium 
Erie  Produce  Show,  99%  germination,  $1  bu. 
Improved  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  Corn,  ripens 
every  year,  96%  ge/mination,  $2  bu.  Early 
Rose  Potatoes,  $2  bu.  Sacks  free.  P.  O.  B. 
Albion.  No  catalogues.  W.  H.  COOLEY, 
R.  No.  2,  Albion,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


330-ACRE  FARM — %  mile  to  depot,  stores, 
post  office ;  good  buildings ;  electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  200  acres  tillable  river  fiats  ;  130 
acres  wood  land  ;  good  blue  stone  quarry ;  fine 
fruit ;  tractor  and  full  equipment,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Bargain  if  sold  at  once.  HARLEY 
BOGART,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  DAIRY  FARM — Two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres ;  half  million  feet  timber ;  modern 
barn  holds  60  head  stock,  silo,  horse  barn,  calf 
barn,  grainery.  12-room  house,  half  mile  to 
town,  state  road.  20  Federal  tested  Holsteins, 
horses,  tools.  Price  moderate,  terms  reasona¬ 
ble.  Address  BOX  68,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  At  a  bargain,  160  acres,  fair 
buildings,  never-failing  w’ater,  2  orchards,  71 
acres  under  good  state  of  cultivation,  balance 
in  2d  growth  timber  and  pasture ;  will  include 
stock  and  crops.  Terms  reasonable.  JOHN 
W'OKASIEN,  Fertigs,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  improved  road,  10  minutes'  drive  to 
city  market.  Established  business.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  H.  MORTON  BENDER,  So.  Oil 
City,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  —  Sable  and 
white,  nearly  all  white,  also  tri-color.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  bred  to  lay  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  LESLIE  KELLOGG, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  McCULLOCH,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N,  J. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


OLD  RELIABLE  HEADQUARTERS:  De¬ 
pendable  Egg-Cases,  Fillers,  Excelsior  Cushions, 
Poultry  Shipping  Crates.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Prices  reduced.  STANDARD  EGG  CASE 
COMPANY,  60A  West  114th  Street,  New  York. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  —  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  -worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ORIGINAL  D.  W.  YOUNG  .STRAIN  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Strictly  exhibition 
stock.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  and  $10  each. 
C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  Eggs,  $3  per  15.  MAPLE 
HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


TORMOHLEN’S  EVERLAY  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  :  strain  holding  world’s  record  for 
bt'st  layers.  Day-old  chicks,  hatching  eggs 
reasonable.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  COCKEREL — Thomp¬ 
son  Strain,  direct ;  240  eggs  yearly  per  hen. 
Free  range  ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  At  $5.00 
each.  JAS.  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BREEDS.  Chjekens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS — Select  hatching 
eggs,  $5  ;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  Infertile  eggs 
replacc'd.  Write  for  prices  on  day-old  chicks. 
Z.  E.  COMSTOCK.  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

BROTHER — We  make  a  specialty  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay.  farm 
raised ;  circular  free.  OAK  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Route  2  B,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure-bred, 
hatching  eggs  ;  reduced  prepaid  price,  fifteen, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $4.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM, 
Route  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  —  Pure  eggs  for 
hatching :  $2.50  dozen  from  old  geese.  All 
prize  winners.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  L. 
Goss,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red.  CherTy  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ;  African 
and  Toulouse  Geese,  JOHN  WORLEY,  Mercer. Pa. 

ROSE-COMBED  BROWN  LEGHORNS — Big 
hens,  layers  ;  30  eggs,  $3.50  :  postpaid.  Write 
wants.  23d  year.  H.  LAMSON,  Cameron.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 
DECKER,  Stanfordville  N.  Y. 


Wyandotte, 

LAURA 


$8  PER  100  BABY  CHICK  EGGS  ;  $1  set¬ 
ting.  Catalogue  —  12  leading  varieties.  EM- 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Se-ward,  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKS,  $3.50  each;  pen  Jersey 
Black  Giants,  $25  ;  hatching  eggs,  $3,50  per  15 
up.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway,  N.  .1. 


HATCHING  EGOS — From  heavy-laying  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorns ;  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  hundred. 
SILAS  HUNT,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE.  Islip,  N.  Y. 


TWO  PENS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Staiafordville,  N.  Y. 


B3EES 


HONEY,  finest  quaPtty  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwhe.tt  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  ^oxbury,  N.  Y. 


BULBS  CREATE  BEAUTY — Dahlias  whose 
labels  have  become  detached,  1  dozen  $2.  These 
bulbs  are  from  established  varieties  retailing 
from  50  cents  to  $15.  1  dozen  labelled,  mixed, 

$4.  Gladioli  sold  out.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Dahlia 
■&  Gladioli  Grower,  R.  F.  D.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY-LEAVED  CANNAS — $1.00  per 
dozen,  postpaid  :  2-year  Argenteuil  Asparagus, 
$1<60  per  hundred  postpaid  ;  first-class  stock. 
GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 


SURPLUS  CANNAS,  DAHLIAS — Per  dozen, 
$1 ;  Gladiolus,  per  dozen  25  cents ;  assorted 
tubers  from  100  kinds.  SHELLROAD  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  Colgate,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL  SEED  PO¬ 
TATOES,  average  yield,  306  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  circular.  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS, 
Kirkvillc,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  CELERY,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  for  June  delivery.  Booking  orders 
now,  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


I.ET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


SELLING  SILVER  FOXES— $5  monthly.  SIL- 
VERBAR  ASSOCIATION,  143e,  Dracut,  Mass. 


SWINE 


DUROCS — Not  the  coming  hog,  but  the  one 
that  is  here.  Fall  Gilts — open  or  bred.  Two 
fall  boars.  Spring  pigs.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND 
&  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 


REGISTERED  CHESTER-WHITE  PIGS — Big 
type  from  largo  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices 
reasonable.  J.  B.  KIMMBY,  East  Greenbush, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Yorkshire  pigs,  8-10 
weeks  old.  A  fine  bunch  from  large  imported 
stock.  LUCERNE  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Belgian  horses,  4-yr. 
bay  mare,  4-yr.  roan  mare,  and  mares  in  foal ; 
sound,  good  heavy  stock.  Also  team  of  bay 
grade  mares  4-yr.  If  interested,  write  WM. 
MARSHALL,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Holstein  bull  calf,  ten 
W'eeks  old,  9/10  white,  straight  and  fine,  large. 
From  long  line  of  heavy  producers  on  both 
sides.  Has  12  grand-dams  that  made  average 
of  1,03511)  butter  in  year.  Sire’s  dam  averaged 
4011) — 305  days,  and  carried  calf  7  mouths  of 
that  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price,  $50, 
registered  and  transferred.  Crated  and  shipped. 
WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Bull  calves,  age  two  to  five 
months,  from  good  Sadie  Valc-Veeman  dams. 
Sired  by  King  Mutual  Korndyke  8th,  whose 
two  nearest  dams  average  34  pounds  butter  for 
seven  days  and  1,256  for  one  year.  SOLON 
W.  RUSSELL,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  AYRSHIRE  bull  calves,  $25. 
Herd  clean  by  Federal  test.  HARRINGTON 
BROS.,  R.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  handy  man  to 
work  on  the  grounds  of  a  private  sanitarium. 
Must  know  how  to  milk.  LEVINE  COTTAGE, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  milker.  EDGAR 
WRIGHT,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — On  Farm,  mid¬ 
dle  aged,  take  full  charge.  Widow  with  one 
child  no  objection.  Good  reference.  DAVID 
CRON,  Flatbrookvllle,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


FERRET  OUT  THOSE  RATS  —  We  have 
white  or  brown,  large  or  small,  either  sex  ;  also 
bred  females.  List  free.  J.  YOUNGER,  New¬ 
ton  Falls,  Ohio. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  AT  THE  EXPIRATION  DATE 
ON  YOUR  ADDRESS  UBEL 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you  can  show  your  appreciation  of  our  courtesy  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  send  you  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  favoring  us  with  your  renewal  at  once. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  your  needing  every  coming  issue  of  American  Agriculturist, 
because  some  of  the  future  numbers  will  contain  facts  that  you  would  not  willingly  miss 
for  any  amount.  The  worst  kind  of  economy  in  the  world  is  to  save  $1  by  not  subscribing 
for  American  Agriculturist  and  thereby  losing  $10  or  $100  or  even  $1,000  by  not  having 
the  information  that  will  bo  given  in  the  next  52  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 

If  you  were  a  doctor,  you  would  find  the  best  medical  journal  indispensable.  If  you  are 
a  real  farmer  who  is  out  for  100%  success  and  not  merely  a  bare  living,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  family  to  read  every  coming  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  so  that  you 
can  keep  abreast  of  the  limes. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS ! 

Fifty-two  issues  of  American  Agriculturist  for  only  $1  is  a  bargain,  but  we  offer  you  even 
still  greater  value  for  your  money  if  you  accept  one  of  the  following  special  long-term 
bargains — 

2  years  for  American  Agriculturist  only  $1.50 

3  years  for  American  Agriculturist  only  2.00 
5  years  for  American  Agriculturist  only  3.00 

It  has  probably  been  merely  an  oversight  if  you  are  in  arrears  in  your  subscription. 
Before  you  forget  it,  mail  your  renewal  for  one  of  the  above  bargains  and  show  your  heart 
is  still  with  us  in  our  fight  for  your  success  and  happiness. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

I  appreciate  your  sending  me  American  Agriculturist  after  my  subscription  expired. 
Here  is  my  check  (or  money-order)  for  renewal  for . years  more. 

Name,  . . .  . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5, 1923 
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Hang  On  To  Your  Dollar! 

Recent  Cases  Handled  by  the  Service  Bureau 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada,  has  notified  the  Service 
Bureau  that  several  of  the  silverware 
companies  which  had  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  through  their  spurious  “premium” 
awards,  have  been  prohibited  from 
transacting  their  business  through  the 
mail.  Just  as  this  notice  was  received, 
a  new  firm  cropped  up,  reported  by  one 
of  our  subscribers.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  fake  and  our  readers  are  warned 
against  it. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  of  New  York  received  a 
postcard  last  October  from  The  Com¬ 
munity  Sterling  Company  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  (note  the  use  of  a  name  re-^ 
sembling  that  of  a  reputable  company 
in  the  silverware  business).  Mrs.  P. 
was  informed  that  she  had  won  first 
prize  in  a  puzzle  contest  and  that  if  she 
would  send  a  dollar  she  would  receive 
a  prize  of  seven  pieces  of  tableware  by 
return  mail.  She  sent  the  money.  Of 
course  no  “prize”  ever  arrived.  Mrs.  P. 
is  out  her  money.  The  so-called  com¬ 
pany  doubtless  consisted  of  a  clever 
rascal  who  took  a  post-office  box,  col¬ 
lected  his  gains  until  complaints  began 
to  come  in  from  victims  who  had  not 
received  the  promised  articles,  and  then 
vamoosed  before  postal  and  government 
authorities  were  informed  of  the  trouble 
and  got  after  him. 

Moral:  Hang  on  to  your  dollar.  If 
you  get  such  an  invitation  to  part  from 
it,  invest  one  cent  in  a  postcard  and  re¬ 
quest  the  “company”  to  ship  the  prize 
C.O.D.  You  will  have  99  cents  left  for 
something  more  worth  buying  than  this 
sort  of  experience. 


MONEY  IN  FULL  FOR  EGGS 

Now  that  eggs  are  pouring  into  the 
city  markets  for  the  heavy  spring  trade, 
there  are  bound  to  be  losses  avoidable 
perhaps,  but  sometimes  inevitable.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  console  the  shipper 
who  invested  money  and  time  in  his 
poultry  to  know  that  his  crate  was  the 
only  one  of  a  carload  to  be  smashed. 
What  he  wants  then  is  his  money  back, 
and  that  as  soon  as  may  be. 


FAIRYDALE  GUERNSEYS! 

May  Rose  King,  Golden  Secret 
Itchen  Daisy  HI 

appear  frequently  in  pedigrees  of 
our  Guernseys. 

Young  bulls  from  cows  with  good 
Advanced  Register  records  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
sales  list.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

Accredited  herd. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


4  /I  Bay*  ll>«  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2^  ' 

W  Li^t  TxinniDg,  easy  cleaainir^ 

'  *  nloRta  alcimminy,  durable. 

NEWtiUTTERFLY 

GTuaraDteed  a 

lifetime'^ainst  defects  ia  msterisl  aod  woi^ 
uausbip.  Made  also  in  four  targ'er  sizes  up  to  ‘ 
li»'.  sDowo  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAU 
and  on  a  plan  wbereby  they  earn  their  own  cost  I 
and  more  by  what  they  aave.  Postal  bringa  Free  I 
CataloK  Folder.  Buy  from  the  maoufacturer  I 
and  save  money.  C  U  * 

ALBAUQH'DOVERGOit  2172  ManlMHBI.  dUcW 


Extra  Good  Proposition  for  Men 

to  sell  Roofing  Cement,  Paint,  Asphalt 
Roofing,  Oils,  Tires  and  Molasses  to 
consumers ;  Liberal  Commission.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  connect  with  a  repu¬ 
table  proposition. 

R.  D.  COOPER,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

PLANT  AN  EVERLASTING  VEGETABLE  FARM 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horse  Rad¬ 
ish  Roots,  Four-year  Grape  Vines  in  New  Jersey.  Stock  now 
reduced.  Send  for  bargain  prices  and  32  page  catalogue. 

WARREN  SHINN.  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


early  and  late  frostproof  cabbage  plants 

$1.00 ;  500,  $1.25  ;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid,  Expressed  $1.50. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato,  standard  varieties,  treated 
against  disease  and  rot ;  May,  June  delivery.  Prices  free. 
Quality,,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


binder  twine 

Llranges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Parmer 
Agents  wanted.  '  Sample  free. 

THEO.  buRT  Sl  sons,  Bl9X  70,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


The  Service  Bureau  therefore,  is 
constantly  pressing  the  claims  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  whom  express  companies  owe 
money  for  lost  or  broken  shipments. 
With  the  unusually  heavy  traffic  on 
the  roads  now,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
rush  an  adjustment  case  through,  but 
we  have  managed  recently  to  speed  up 
several  which  threatened  to  drag  along 
some  time. 

One  repi’esented  the  loss  of  two  cases 
of  eggs,  sent  from  a  Pennsylvania  farm 
to  a  New  York  City  merchant.  They 
disappeared  en  route.  A  claim  for  each 
case  was  filed.  First,  came  a  check  for 
$17.38  to  pay  for  one;  then,  a  few  days 
later,  the  same  amount  for  the  other. 
The  subscriber  received  $34.76  in  all, 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  short  space  of 
time.  Needless  to  say  Mr.  J.,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  farm,  was  delighted  to 
get  his  money  in  full. 


“DOING  A  WONDERFUL  WORK” 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
appreciate  the  wonderful  work  you  are 
doing  for  your  subscribers.”  Mr. 
Petrishin  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  this 
after  he  received  a  check  collected  by 
the  Service  Bureau.  He  said  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  the  money  from  a 
mid-Western  mail-order  house  for  al¬ 
most  a  year,  and  finally,  in  despair, 
turned  it  over  to  the  Service  Bureau 
to  collect  if  they  could. 

Only  five  days  after  our  letter  went 
to  the  office  of  the  company  the  check 
came  back  to  Mr.  Petrishin.  The  com¬ 
pany  wrote  that  the  amount  had  been 
credited  to  the  account  of  someone  else 
and  that  they  were  very  glad  to  make 
the  adjustment  at  our  request. 


“$250  RECEIVED” 

“I  received  the  check  of  $250,”  wrote 
Mr.  L.  A.  F.  of  New  York,  “and  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.  You  can  count  on  me  as  a 
steady  subscriber  in  the  future  for  the 
good  old  American  Agriculturist.” 

Mr.  F.  had  agreed  to  sell  a  new  type 
of  motor  car  in  his  locality.  He  paid 
$250  as  a  deposit,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  returned  within  a  year 
if  he  resigned.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  Mr.  F’s  other  business  interests 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  and 
he  asked  for  a  return  of  his  deposit. 

The  firm  at  first  ignored  his  letter, 
then  made  the  excuse  that  the  president 
was  away.  At  this  point,  he  placed  the 
matter  jin  the  hands  of  the  Service 
Bureau,  which  took  up  the  matter  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  firm. 

Result,  a  check  for  the  full  amount, 
received  and  acknowledged  within  a 
week.  Mr.  F.  expressed  his  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  quoted. 


KNITTING  COMPANY  SETTLES 

The  check  was  for  $4.01  and  it  repre¬ 
sented  an  effort  of  as  many  months  to 
collect  it.  Mrs.  M.  F.  of  New  York  had 
sent  baby  sacques  to  a  knitted  wear 
company,  but  repeated  letters  brought 
no  returns. 

Then,  the  Service  Bureau  took  the 
matter  up  and  found  that  a  complete 
reorganization  was  going  on  in  the 
company,  against  which  several  other 
claims  were  pending.  It  seemed  for  a 
while  as  though  all  trace  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cases  had  been  lost,  but  a  little 
patience  and  persistence  finally  won 
out.  Mrs.  F.  received  her  check  and 
the  other  cases  are  well  on  the  way  to 
being  settled. 


THE  RAILROAD  MADE  GOOD 

A  check  for  $12  in  full  settlement 
for  a  shipment  of  pears  was  received 
by  Mr,  Albert  Ink  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  the  Service  Bureau  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  The  shipment  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  railroad,  but  upon  our 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities,  they  were 
very  glad  to  make  this  settlement, 
which  Mr.  Ink  considered  a  perfectly 
fair  one. 
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in 


Total 
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This  grade  Guernsey  produced  butterfat  at  a  teed  cost  per  pound  of  butter  fat  of  only  163  cents. 

is  the  frequent  record  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  cow 
testing  associations  for  both  individuals  and  whole  herds 
of  PUREBRED  and  GRADE  GUERNSEYS. 

If  you  want  easily  handled,  long  lived,  economical  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  product  commands  the  top  price  it  will 
pay  you  to  GET  GUERNSEYS. 

INQUIRE  ABOUT  THE  BREED  OF  ^ 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Box  AA  49 


Peterboro,  N.  H. 


HARBOR  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

Young  Bulls  out  of  A.  R.  Dams 

FOR  SALE 


Inspection  Invited 


Farm  23  miles  from  New  York  City 

C.  H.  HECKLER,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


GUERNSEYS - HOLSTEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  1,  igh-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Faim,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 


C  A  f  1?  Three  young  pure-bred 
Pi  111  A  I  P  Guernsey  cows  due  to 
1  Vll  unuu  freshen  within  70  days. 

Langwater  breeding  and  bred  to  a  May 
Rose  bull  of  excellent  breeding.  Good 
producers  and  priced  right. 

For  particulars  apply 

Est.  LESUE  WEAVER,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BBEEDEBS 


ii_PlGS^— 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  m 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


100  rj  100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed ;  all  large 
growthy  pigs  bred  from  the  best  of  stock  that 
money  can  buy.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6 
each  :  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ;  on  approval 
C.  O.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


and  0.  I.  C.  Big  Type  Grand 
Champion  bloodlines.  Pigs, 
$1U  each,  prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  In  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y, 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  for  prices.  Spring  pigs 

shipped  C.O.i>., guaranteed.  llrouLslde  Farm, yiiddletowo, Virginia. 


REGISTERED  0.  L  C. 


AND  CflfiSTSK  WHITE  PIGS. 
K.  P.ROGEBS,  nAXVlLLE  ».  Y. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Giants  — By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


^<TTTELL  Rondeau,”  Bryce  hailed  the  woods-boss  cheerfully,  “I  see  you  have 

VV  quite  recovered.  No  hard  feelings,  I  trust.” 

“By  gar,  she  don’  pay  for  have  hard  feelings  wiz  you,  M’sieur,”  Rondeau  ans¬ 
wered  bluntly.  “We  have  one  fine  fight,  but” — he  shrugged — “I  don’  want  some 
more.” 

“Yes,  by  gar,  an’  she  don’  pay  for  cut  other  people’s  trees,  M’sieur,”  Bryce 
mimicked  him.  “I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  took  the  value  of  that  tree  out  of  your 
hide.” 

“I  t’enk  so,  M’sieur.”  He  approached  Bryce  and  lowered  his  voice.  “For  one 
month  I  am  no  good  all  ze  tarn.  We  don’  fight  some  more,  M’sieur.  And  I  feel 
ashame’  for  dose  Black  Minorca.  Always  eet  is  ze  knife  or  ze  club — and  now  ze 
rifle.  Cochon!  W’en  I  fight,  I  fight  wiz  what  le  bon  Dieu  give  me.” 

“You  appear  to  have  a  certain  code,  after  all,”  Bryce  laughed.  “You’re  sporty 
in  your  way,  you  tremendous  scoundrel!” 

“Mebbeso,”  Rondeau  suggested  hopefuly,  “M’sieur  likes  me  for  woods-boss?” 

“Why  what’s  the  matter  with  Pennington?” 

The  color  mounted  slowly  to  the  woods  bully ^  swarthy  cheek.  “Mademoiselle 
Summnair,  he’s  tell  me  pretty  soon  be  boss  an’  stop  all  thees  fight.  An’  then  good¬ 
bye  Jules  Rondeau.  Thees  country — I  like  him.  I  feel  sad,  M’sieur,  to  leave 
dose  beeg  trees.”  He  paused,  looking  rather  wistfully  at  Bryce.  “I  am  fine  woods- 
boss  for  somebody,”  he  suggested  hopefully. 


“Youi  think  Miss  Sumner  dislikes 
you  then,  R9ndeau?” 

“I  don’  theenk.  I  know.”  He  sighed. 
“I  am  out  of  zee  good  luck  now,”  he 
murmured  bitterly.  “Everybody,  she 
hate  Jules  Rondeau.  Colonel — she  hate 
because  I  don’  keel  M’sieur  Cardigan; 
Madamoiselle,  he  hate  because  I  try 
to  keel  M’sieur  Cardigan;  M’sieur  Sex¬ 
ton,  she  hate  because  I  tell  her  thees 
morhin’  she  is  one  fool  for  fight 
M’sieur  Cardigan.” 

Again  he  sighed.  “Dose  beeg  trees! 
In  zee  woods,  M’sieur,  I  feel — here!” 
And  he  laid  his  great  calloused,  hairy 
hand  over  his  heart. 

“That  infernal  gorilla  of  a  man  is  a 
poet,”  Buck  Ogilvy  declared.  “I’d 
think  twice  before  I  let  him  get  out  of 
the  country,  Bryce.” 

“  ‘Whose  salt  he  eats,  his  song  he 
sings,’  ”  quoth  Bryce.  “I  forgive  you. 
Rondeau,  and  when  I  need  a  woods- 
boss  like  you.  I’ll  send  for  you.” 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

At  eleven  o’clock  Saturday  night 
•the  deputy  United  States  marshal 
arrived  in  Sequoia.  Upon  the  advice 
of  Buck  Ogilvy,  however,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  service  that  night.  At  eight 
o’clock  Sunday  morning,  however, 
BryCe  Cardigan  drove  him  down  to  the 
crossing.  Buck  Ogilvy  was  already 
there  with  his  men,  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  huge  derrick  close  to  the 
heap  of  obstructions  on  the  crossing. 
Sexton  was  watching  him  uneasily,  and 
flushed  as  Ogilvy  pointed  him  out  to 
the  marshal. 

“There’s  your  meat.  Marshal,”  he 
announced.  The  marshal  approached 
and  extended  toward  Sexton  a  copy  of 
the  restraining  order.  The  latter 
struck  it  aside  whereupon  the  deputy 
marshal  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  it.  “Tag!  You’re  out  of  the  game, 
my  friend,”  he  said  pleasantly. 

As  the  document  fluttered  to  Sex¬ 
ton’s  feet,  the  latter  turned  to  Jules 
Rondeau.  “I  can  no  longer  take  charge 
here.  Rondeau,”  he  explained.  “I  am 
forbidden  to  interfere.” 

“Jules  Rondeau  can  do  ze  job,”  the 
woods-boss  replied  easily.  “Ze  law,  she 
have  not  restrain’  me.” 

The  deputy  marshal  handed  Ron¬ 
deau  a  paper,  at  the  same  time  show¬ 
ing  his  badge.  “You’re  out,  too,  my 
friend,”  he  laughed.  “Don’t  be  foolish 
and  try  to  buck  the  law.  I  have  one  of 
these  little  restraining  orders  for  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  Laguna  Grande 
Lumber  Company’s  employ.” 

A  gleam  of  pleasure,  not  unmixed 
with  triumph,  lighted  the  dark  eyes  of 
the  French-Canadian.  “I  tol’  M’sieur 
Sexton  she  cannot  fight  M’sieur  Cardi¬ 
gan  and  win,”  he  said  simply. 

“Shut  up,”  Sexton  roared.  Rondeau 
shrugged  contemptuously,  turned,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  great  arm  indi¬ 
cated  to  his  men  that  they  were  to  go; 
then,  without  a  backward  glance,  the 
woods-boss  strode  away  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Laguna  Grande  mill.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  mill-office,  he  entered,  took 
down  the  telephone,  and  called  up  Shir¬ 
ley  Sumner. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “Jules  Ron¬ 
deau  speaks  to  you.  I  have  for  you  ze 
good  news.  Bryce  Cardigan,  she  puts 
in  the  crossing  to-day.  One  man  of  the 
law  she  comes  from  San  Francisco 
with  papers,  and  M’sieur  Sexton  say 
to  me:  ‘Rondeau,  we  are  whip.’  Dees- 
mess  your  men.  So  I  have  deesmess 


doze  men,  and  now  I  deesmess  myself. 
Mebbeso  bimeby  I  go  to  work  for 
M’sieur  Cardigan.  For  Mademoiselle 
I  have  no  weesh  to  make  trouble  to  fire 
me.  I  queet.  I  will  not  fight  dose 
dirty  fight  some  more.  Au  revoir,  mad¬ 
emoiselle.  I  go.” 

And  without  further  ado  he  hung  up. 

“What’s  this,”  Sexton  demanded. 
“You’re  going  to  quit?  Nonsense,  Ron¬ 
deau!” 

“I  will  have  my  time,  M’sieur,”  said 
Jules  Rondeau.  “I  go  to  work  for  a 
man.  Mebbeso  I  am  not  woods-boss 
for  heem,  but — I  work.” 

“Then  you’ll  wait  till  pay-day  for  it. 
Rondeau.  You  know  our  rules.” 

Jules  advanced  until  he  towered  over 
the  manager.  “I  tol’  M’sieur  I  would 


And  he  did.  He  proceeded  to  direct 
operations  like  the  born  leader  of  men 
that  he  was.  With  his  late  employer’s 
gear  he  fastened  to  the  old  castings 
and  the  boiler,  lifted  them  with  the 
derrick  on  the  wrecking-car,  and 
swung  them  up  and  around  onto  the 
flat-cars.  By  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  the  crossing  was  clear.  Then  the 
Cardigan  crew  fell  upon  it  while  Jules 
Rondeau  ran  the  train  back  to  the 
Laguna  Grande  yards,  dismissed  his 
crew,  returned  to  the  mill-office,  and 
released  the  manager. 

“You’ll  pay  through  the  nose  for 
this,  you  scoundrel,”  Sexton  whim¬ 
pered. 

Rondeau  replied  imperturbably,  “who 
is  witness  Jules  Rondeau  tie  you  up? 
Somebody  see  you,  no?  I  guess  you 
don’  feex  me.  Sacre!  I  guess  you 
don’  try.” 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

OLONEL  PENNINGTON’S  dis¬ 
covery  at  San  Francisco  that 
Bryce  Cardigan  had  stolen  his  thunder 
was  the  hardest  blow  Seth  Pennington 
had  received  throughout  thirty-odd 
years. 

On  Tuesday  he  returned  to  Sequoia. 
Sexton  related  to  him  in  detail  the 
events  which  had  transpired  since  his 
departure,  but  elicited  nothing  more 
than  a  noncommittal  grunt. 

“There  is  one  more  matter,  sir,”  Sex¬ 
ton  continued  apologetically.  “Miss 
Sumner  yesterday  instructed  me  to  no¬ 
tify  the  directors  of  the  Laguna 
Grande  Company  of  a  special  meeting 


ently  his  glance  sought  the  carpet. 
Shirley  continued: 

“You  had  erected  a  huge  sawmill  and 
built  and  equipped  a  logging-road  be¬ 
fore  you  discovered  you  had  been 
swindled.  So  you  decided  to  unload 
your  white  elephant  on  somebody  else. 

I  was  the  readiest  victim.” 

“I  had  my  back  to  the  wall,”  he  quav¬ 
ered.  “I  was  desperate.  You  had  the 
money — more  money  than  you  knew 
what  to  do  with — and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  cedar  lands, 

I  knew  I  could  make  an  investment  in 
California  redwood  and  make  big 
money  for  both  of  us.” 

“You  might  have  borrowed  the  money 
from  me.  You  know  I  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  join  in  your  enterprises.” 

“This  was  too-  big  a  deal  for  you, 
Shirley,  I  had  a  vision.  _  I  could  see  in¬ 
calculable  riches  in  this  redwood  em¬ 
pire.  I  dreamed  of  the  control  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood;  and  if  yoy  will  stand 
by  me,  Shirley,  I  shall  yet  make  my 
dream  come  true — and  half  of  it  shall 
be  yours.  It  has  always  been  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  buy  back  from  you  secretly  and 
at  a  nice  profit  to  you  that  Caribou  red 
cedar,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Cardigan  properties  I  would  have  been 
in  position  to  do  so.  Why,  that  Cardi¬ 
gan  tract  in  the  San  Hedrin  which  we 
will  buy  in  within  a  year  for  half  a 
million  is  worth  five'millions  at  least.” 

She  silenced  him  with  a  disdainful 
gesture.  “You  shall  not  smash  the 
Cardigans,”  she  declared  firmly. 

“I  shall - ”  he  began,  but  he  paused 

abruptly. 

“You  are  devoid  of  mercy,  of  a  sense 
of  sportsmanship.  Now,  then,  Uncle 
Seth,  listen  to  me:  You  have  twenty- 
four  hours  in  which  to  make  up  your 
mind  whether  to  accept  my  ultimatum 
or  refuse  it.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall 
prosecute  you  for  fraud  and  a  betrayal 
of  trust  as  my  father’s  executor  on 
that  red-cedar  timber  deal.” 

He  brightened  a  trifle.  “I’m  afraid 
that  would  be  a  long,  hard  row  to 
loe,  my  dear,  and  of  course,  I  shall 
lave  to  defend  myself.” 

“In  addition,”  the  girl  went  on  quiet¬ 
ly,  “the  county  grand  jury  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  stenographic  report  of 
your  conversation  with  Mayor  Pound- 
stone.  That  will  not  be  a  long,  hard 
row  to  hoe.  Uncle  Seth,  for  in  addition 
to  the  stenographer,  I  have  another 
very  reliable  witness.  Judge  Moore. 
Your  casual  disposal  of  my  sedan  will 
be  hard  to  explain  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Bryce  Cardigan  managed  to 
frighten  Mr.  Poundstone  into  return¬ 
ing  the  sedan  while  you  were  away. 
And  if  that  is  not  sufficient  for  my  pur¬ 
poses,  I  have  the  sworn  confession  of 
the  Black  Minorca  that  you  gave  him 
five  hundred  dollars  to  kill  Bryce 
Cardigan.  Your  woods-boss.  Rondeau, 
will  also  swear  that  you  approached 
him  with  a  proposition  to  do  away  with 
Bryce  Cardigan.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  disagree  with  me 
when  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  leave  this  country.” 

His  face  had  gone  gray  and  hag¬ 
gard.  “I  can’t,”  he  murmured,  “I  can’t 
leave  this  great  business  now.  With¬ 
out  my  hand  at  the  helm,  things  will 
go  to  smash.” 

“I’ll  risk  that.”_ 

The  Colonel  raised  his  glance.  She 
met  it  with  firmness,  and  the  thought 
came  to  him:  “She  is  a  Pennington!” 
Hope  died  out  in  his  heart.  He  began 
pleading  in  maudlin  fashion,  but  the 
girl  was  obdurate. 

“I  am  showing  you  more  mercy  than 
you  deserve — you  to  whom  mercy  was, 
ever  a  sign  of  weakness.  There  is  a 
gulf  between  us.  Uncle  Seth — a  gulf 
which,  because  of  my  recent  discov¬ 
eries,  has  widened  until  it  can  no 
longer  be  bridged.” 

He  wrung  his  hands  in  desperation; 
with  hypocritical  endearments  he 
strove  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  drew 
away  from  him.  “Don’t  touch  me,”  she 
cried  sharply  and  with  a  break  in  her 
voice.  “You  planned  to  kill  Bi’yce  Car¬ 
digan!  And  for  that  I  shall  never  for¬ 
give  you.” 

She  fled  from  the  office,  leaving  him 
cringing  on  the  floor.  “There  will  te 
no  directors’  meeting,  Mr.  Sexton,”  she 
informed  the  manager  as  she  passed 
{Continued  on  page  407) 


ANNOUNCING  OUR  NEXT  SERIAL:  THE  BROWN  MOUSE 

WHEN  Herbert  Quick,  from  the  depths  of  his  experience  with  rural 
problems  and  his  admiration  for  the  people  who  are  solving  them, 
wrote  “The  Brown  Mouse”  he  laid  the  scene  of  his  story  in  a  typical 
American  rural  community  and  drew  upon  life  for  his  characters. 

'  The  result  is  a  story  which  every  farm  paper  in  the  country  has  wanted 
to  obtain  for  its  readers.  American  Agriculturist  is  therefore  extremely 
happy  to  announce  that  the  first  serial  release  of  this  now  famous  story 
will  be  given  through  these  pages. 

The  story  will  be  illustrated  by  photographs  from  the  moving  picture 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
And  what  is  a  Brown  Mouse  ?  Read  the  story  and  see ! 


have  my  time,”  he  repeated  once  more. 
“Is  M’sieur  deaf  in  zee  ears?”  He 
raised  his  right  hand,  much  as  a  bear 
raises  its  paw. 

Without  further  protest  Sexton 
opened  the  safe,  counted  out  the  wages 
due,  and  took  Rondeau’s  receipt. 

“Thank  you,”  M’sieur,”  the  woods- 
boss  growled  as  he  swept  the  coin  into 
his  pocket.  “Now  I  work  for  M’sieur 
Cardigan;  so,  M’sieur,  will  have,  zee 
switch-engine  weeth  flat-cars  and 
wrecking-car.  Doze  trash  on  crossing 
— M’sieur  Cardigan  does  not  like,  and 
by  gar,  I  take  heem  away.  I  am  Jules 
Rondeau,  and  I  work  for  M’sieur  Car¬ 
digan.  La  la,  M’sieur!”  The  great 
hand  closed  over  Sexton’s  collar.  “Not 
zee  pistol — no,  not  for  Jules  Rondeau.” 

AS  easily  as  a  woman  dresses  a  baby, 
.  he  gagged  Sexton,  laid  him  gently 
on  the  floor  and  departed)  locking  the 
door  behind  him  and  taking  the  key. 

In  the  round-house  he  found  the 
switch-engine  crew  waiting  for  steam 
in  the  boiler.  The  withdrawal  of  both 
locomotives  had  caused  a  glut  of  logs 
at  the  Laguna  Grande  landings,  and 
Sexton  was  catching  up  by  sending  the 
switch-engine  crew  out  for  one  train¬ 
load,  even  though  it  was  Sunday.  The 
crew  had  been  used  to  receiving  orders 
from  Rondeau;  hence  at  his  command 
they  ran  the  switch-engine  out  of  the 
roundhouse,  coupled  up  the  two  flat¬ 
cars  and  the  wrecking-car,  and  backed 
down  to  the  crossing.  Upon  arrival, 
Jules  Rondeau  leaned  out  of  the  cab 
window  and  hailed  Bryce.  “M’sieur,” 
he  said,  “do  not  bozzer  to  make  zee 
derrick.  I  have  here  all  you  need; 
pretty  soon  we  lift  him  off  zee  cross¬ 
ing,  eh,  Al’sieur  Cardigan?” 

Bryce  stepped  over  to  the  switch- 
engine  and  looked  up  at  his  late  enemy. 
“By  whose  orders  is  this  train  here?” 
he  queried.  ' 

“Mine,”  Rondeau  answered.  “M’sieur 
Sexton  I  have  tie  like  one  leetle  pig 
and  lock  her  in  her  office.  I  work  now 
for  M’sieur.” 


of  the  board,  to  be  held  here  at  two  this 
afternoon.  In  view  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  communicating  with  you,  I 
conformed  to  her  wishes.” 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Sex¬ 
ton,  by  conforming  to  her  wishes?  Miss 
Sumner  is  not  a  director  of  this  com¬ 
pany.”  Pennington’s  voice  was  harsh 
and  trembled  with  apprehension. 

He  rose  and  commenced  pacing  up 
and  down  his  office.  “You  fool!”  he 
snarled.  “Get  out  of  here  and  leave 
me  alone.” 

Sexton  departed  promptly.  It  lacked 
five  minutes  of  two.  He  passed  Shir¬ 
ley  Sumner  in  the  general  office. 

“Shirley,”  Pennington  began  in  a 
hoarse  voice  as  she  entered  his  office, 
“what  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

“Be  seated.  Uncle  Seth,”  the  gii'l 
answered  quietly.  “If  you  will  only  be 
quiet  and  reasonable,  perhaps  we  can 
dispense  with  this  directors’  meeting 
which  appears  to  frighten  you  so.” 

He  sat  down  promptly,  a  loqk  of 
relief  on  his  face. 

“I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  Uncle 
Seth,”  Shirley  commenced  sadly.  “It 
hurts  me  terribly  to  be  forced  to  hurt 
you,  but  there  doesn’t  appear  to  be  any 
other  way  out  of  it.  I  cannot  trust 
you  to  manage  my  financial  affairs  in 
the  future — this  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  the  principal  one  being - ” 

“Young  Cardigap,”  he  interrupted 
in  a  low  voice. 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  answered,  “al¬ 
though  I  did  think  until  very  recently 
that  it  was  those  sixteen  townships  of 
red  cedar  in  British  Columbia  in  which 
you  induced  me  to  invest  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  You  will  remember 
that  you  purchased  that  timber  for  me 
from  the  Caribou  Timber  Company, 
Limited.  You  said  it  was  an  unparal¬ 
leled  investment.  Quite  recently  I 
learned — no  matter  how  —  that  you 
were  the  principal  owner  of  the  Cari¬ 
bou  Timber  Company,  Limited!  Smart 
as  you  are,  somebody  swindled  you  with 
that  red  cedar.” 

She  gazed  upon  him  stead'^y;  pres¬ 
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How  To  Make  A  “Reflex”  Radio  Set 

A  Set  That  Is  Well  Suited  To  The  Fan  Who  Likes  To  Experiment 


WHEN  an  impulse  from  a  radio 
broadcasting  station  lands  at  the 
receiving  aerial,  it  sets  up  currents 
vibrating  in  it  at  a  frequency  far  above 
that  to  which  the  human  ear  will  re¬ 
spond.  For  instance,  a  wave  length  of 
300  meters  means  a  frequency  of  one 
million  per  second,  and  since  the  upper 
limit  of  human  audibility  is  about  15,- 
000  vibrations  per  second,  such  a  fre¬ 
quency  can  not  be  heard  at  all. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  crystal  de¬ 
tector  or  tube  detector  to  so  group  the 
oscillations,  that  they  ai'e  reduced  to  a 
frequency  within  audibility,  or  where 
the  incoming  wave  carries  voice  varia¬ 
tions  as  well,  to  bring  these  into  the 
phones  for  understandable  reproduction. 

Where  the  impulses  are  weak,  and 
fail  to  affect  the  tube  or  crystal  de¬ 


parts  for  Reflex  Circuit 
Vario-coupler. 

23  plate  variable  condenser. 

Audio  transformer. 

Radio  ti’ansformer. 

Crystal  detector. 

Tube  socket. 

Amplifying  tube.  . 

“A”  battery  for  tube. 

45  volt  “B”  battery. 

300  ohm  potentiometer. 

Rheostat  for  tube  (5  to  6  ohms  for 
WD-11,  UV  201,  UV  201  A,  30 
ohms  for  UV  199). 

3-. 001  fixed  condensers. 

2- Switch  knobs  and  points  for 
coupler. 


tector,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  add 
any  form  of  audio  frequency  amplifier 
such  as  the  “two  stage”  type  recently 
described,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
sounds.  What,  ^  len,  can  we  utilize  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  incoming 
radio  frequency  impulses  so  that  they 
may  affect  our  detector? 

There  is  a  type  of  amplification 
known  as  “radio  frequency  amplifica¬ 
tion”  which  precedes  the  crystal  or 
tube  detector  in  order  of  sequency,  and 
whose  function  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
strength  of  very  feeble  impulses  to  a 
point  where  the  detector  is  enabled  to 
operate.  The  amplification  takes  place 
through  one  or  more  circuits  and  tubes 
which  are  not  tuned  sharply,  but  merely 
approximately,  so  that  the  circuit  will 
respond  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of 
wave  lengths  without  adjustment  of  the 
radio  frequency  amplifier  itself.  It  is 
of  course  essential  that  the  antenna  and 
secondary  circuits  be  tuned  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  a  vario-coupler, 
or  honeycomb  coils,  or  by  any  other 
means  decided  upon. 

It  is  an  abrupt  step  for  the  radio  fan 
who  has  become  acquainted  with  tube 
detection  and  audio  frequency  ampli¬ 
fiers,  to  add  two  or  three  stages  of 
radio  frequency  to  his  set.  “R.  F.”,  as 
it  is  popularly  termed,  is  a  ticklish 
proposition  to  handle,  and  therefore  it 
is  advisable  for  anyone  interested  in 
learning  about  it  to  attempt  some  sure 
and  certain  variety  of  this  interesting 
method  of  increasing  the  distance  over 
which  broadcasting  may  be  received  be¬ 
fore  starting  off  wfith  the  regular  “R. 
P.”  hook-ups. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  scheme  is  that 
presented  in  the  Reflex  circuit.  Not 
only  has  this  advantages  as  far  as  in¬ 
creased  distance  and  greater  strength 
of  signals  are  concerned,  but  it  is  also 
economical  since  one  tube  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  work  of  two  nearly  as 
effectively.  In  the  accompanying  plan 
diagram  is  given  the  single  tube  reflex 
circuit  as  it  is  to-day  adaptable  for 
broadcast  work.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  is  superior  in  most  respects  to 
the  average  single  to  be  regenerative 
receiver  both  for  distance  and  for  vol¬ 
ume.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  crystal  as  the  detecting 
medium  adds  wonderfully  to  the  tonal 
quality  of  the  music  and  speech. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tuning 
of  the  antenna  circuit  is  accomplished 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  primary 
winding  of  the  vario-coupler  with  its 
two  sets  of  switch  points.  The  second¬ 
ary  winding  is  .  tuned  by  a  variable 
condenser  of  about >  23  plates  (.0005 
mfds.).  Through  the  fixed  condenser 
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in  the  grid  circuit  the  “R.  F.”  impulses 
are  impressed  upon  the  grid  of  the  tube 
and  thence  amplified  at  radio  fre¬ 
quency.  It  is  essential  that  the  tube  be 
of  the  amplifier  type  for  such  work, 
and  the  most  suitable  tubes  at  present 
available  ai’e  the  UV  199,  the  UV  201 
and  the  UV  201  A.  The  WD-11  is 
fairly  satisfactory  but  has  more  tend¬ 
ency  than  the  others  to  do  some  of  the 
detecting  work. 

Now  comes  the  “trick”  of  the  reflex. 
From  the  plate,  the  amplified  radio 
frequency  impulses  pass  through  the 
primary  of  the  radio  frequency  trans¬ 
former.  This  little  instrument  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  vario-coupler,  consisting 
of  two  windings  placed  upon  a  very 
finely  laminated  core  of  iron.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  core  to  “broaden”  the 
tuning  of  the  transformer  or  coupling 
device  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adjust  the  wave  length  of  it  between 
the  limits  used  by  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  These  are  usually  between  250 
and  550  meters. 

The  by-pass  condenser  across  the 
phones  is  needed  to  “pass  by”  the  “R. 
F.”  oscillations  along  through  the  “B” 
battery  and  filament.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  vario-coupler,  the  current  in  the 
primary  of  the  “R.  F.”  transformer 
sets  up  a  current  in  the  secondary. 
Remember — this  is  still  at  radio  fre¬ 
quency.  Here  is  where  the  crystal 
comes  into  play.  It  is  the  detector,  and 
it  does  its  work  very  efficiently  and 
clearly,  too. 

By  the  time  the  current  reaches  the 
primary  winding  of  the  audio  fre¬ 
quency  transformer,  with  whose  opera¬ 
tion  most  of  us  are  familiar,  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  been  “rectified”  or  brought 
within  the  range  of  human  hearing. 
Again  it  is  amplified,  this  fime  at  an 
audible  frequency,  and  the  impulses 
once  more  strike  the  grid.  Now  the 
tube  operates  as  an  audio  amplifier,  and 
the  results  are  most  pleasing.  Loud, 
and  clear,  far  exceeding  those  obtain¬ 
able  with  the  ordinary  one  tube  re¬ 
ceiver. 

How  about  the  potentiometer?  This 
is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  applying 


a  little  voltage  to  the  grid  of  the  tube 
through  the  coupler  winding.  It  is 
thus  that  the  tube  can  be  made  to 
“oscillate”  and  produce  almost  as  great 
an  effect  as  that  noted  when  a  regener¬ 
ative  receiver  is  brought  nearly  to  the 
point  of  oscillation.  Thus  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  the  reflex  circuit  not 
only  amplifies,  doubly,  and  detects,  but 
also  permits  regeneration.  And  all 
with  one  tube. 

One  should  be  careful  in  purchasing 
apparatus  for  the  circuit  to  select  only 
the  very  best.  A  fairly  good  gauge  of 
quality  is  the  price,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  outfit,  not  including  phones,  bat¬ 
teries  and  tubes,  is  approximately  $15. 
Including  everything  required  from 
aerial  to  ground,  the  cost  runs  up  to 
about  $35  or  $40. 

In  wiring  the  set,  the  parts  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  con¬ 
nections  are  short.  Parallel  •v^'ii'ing 


should  be  avoided  if  possible  and  the 
plan  layout  followed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  it  be  found  that  the  circuit 
functions  fairly  well  with  the  cat 
whisker  off  the  crystal,  the  leads  from 
the  secondary  of  the  radio  frequency 
transformer  should  be  switched  around 
to  find  the  proper  direction  for  current 
in  that  winding.  The  “A”  battery  is 
connected  as  indicated,  and  about  45 
volts  of  “B”  battery  used  with  the  tube. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  closing, 
that  an  additional  stage  of  audio  fre¬ 
quency  amplification,  with  which  the 
same  tube,  “A”  and  “B”  batteries  may 
be  used,  will  give  results  sufficient  for 
the  operation  of  the  loud  speaker  ordi¬ 
narily  reserved  for  use  with  a  three 
tube  outfit. 


The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

{Continued  from  'page  406) 

through  the  general  office.  “It  is  post¬ 
poned.” 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

That  trying  interview  had  wrenched 
Shirley’s  soul  to  a  degree  that  left 
her  faint  and  weak.  She  at  once  set 
out  on  a  long  drive,  in  the  hope  that 
before  she  turned  homeward  again  she 
might  regain  something  of  her  custom¬ 
ary  composure. 

Presently  the  paved  street  gave  way 
to  a  dirt  road  and  terminated  abruptly 
at  the  boundaries  of  a  field  that  sloped 
gently  upward — a  field  studded  with 
huge  black  stumps  showing  dismally 
through  coronets  of  young  redwoods. 
From  the  fringe  of  the  thicket  the 
terminus  of  an  old  skid-road  showed 
and  a  signboard,  freshly  painted, 
pointed  the  way  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Giants. 

Parking  her  car  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  she  alighted  and  proceeded  up 
the  old  skid,  now  newly  planked.  On 
over  the  gentle  divide  she  went  and 
down  toward  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  primeval  giants  grew.  And  as  she 
approached  it,  the  sound  that  is  silence 
in  the  redwoods — the  thunderous  dia¬ 
pason  of  the  centuries — wove  its  spell 


upon  her;  quickly,  imperceptibly  there 
faded  from  her  mind  the  memory  of 
that  grovelling  Thing  she  had  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  mill-office,  and  in  its  place 
there  came  a  subtle  peace. 

A  cluster  of  wild  orchids  pendent 
from  the  great  fungus-covered  roots  of 
a  giant  challenged  her  attention.  She 
gathered  them.  Farther  on,  in  a  spot 
where  a  shaft  of  sunlight  fell,  she 
plucked  an  armful  of  golden  California 
poppies  and  flaming  rhododendron,  and 
with  her  delicate  burden  she  came  at 
length  to  the  clearing  where  the  halo 
of  sunlight  fell  upon  the  grave  of 
Bryce  Cardigan’s  mother.  There  were 
red  roses  on  it,  and  these  she  rear¬ 
ranged  to  make  room  for  her  own 
offering. 

“Poor  dear!”  she  murn'ured  audibly. 
“God  didn’t  spare  you  for  much  happi¬ 
ness,  did  He?” 

{Continued  next  r’eek) 
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Here  is  the  layout  of  the  Reflex  Set,  which  is  well  adapted 

for  distance  work. 


Prices 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


"Roo"  Clnster  Meta)  ShinKles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
■n-between  dealer’s 
profita  Ask  for  Book] 
No.  162 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

612-563  Pike  Si.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL.,. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Win  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY J 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


FOR 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sniiicient 

for  ordinary  casei 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,. 
WriiefordescrIptlYsbooklet  ‘ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  451  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


.Write  fortHsamazr 

postcard  ool « Leam  how  you  can 
master  the  most  vicious  and  ferocious 

horse  fn  a  few  hours  time.  See  how  biff 
pjoney  isbemgaade  In  training  and  re-scU- 
Inff  wicked>tempered  and  “ornery"  horses. 

Book  tells  alt  about  famous  Beery 
System  of  breakfsff  and  training  horses— 
tbesystem  that  Is  piiaranteed  to  break  any 
norseof  itsbad  habits  forever.  Learnright 
in  your  own  .home— In  your  spar©  time. 
4.  .1  t  .Book  is  fullplliustratea  and  brimful  of  In- 

ureating  pointers  on  hors©  training.  Sent  absolately  freo 
to  any  address.  Mail  postcard  NOW  I  - 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 


Dept.  165 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments,  or 
Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
!  and  interesting  horse  Boole  2  R  Free. 

YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maet. 


QTTAWA 


Frl«©s  Smaafiod  on  this  better,  fas* 
ter  cuttioff  machine  Saws  loss, 
limbs;  falls  trees.  10-year  Guaran¬ 
tee  Cash  or  Easy  Terms 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 

91“ 


F.O.B. 

Ottawa 

Kans. 


From  Pittsburgh. 
Pa  997  26 


tee  Uaab  or  Easv  Terms 

Book  and  Special  Offer 
riCV  Writ©  quick  before  sale  ends! 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COMPANY 

801  Q  WMd  SIrMt  Room  SOI. Q  M.gM  ■Ida. 

on.wa.  KAHS_ RiTTsauReM.  pa. 


GRADE  ROADS,  BUH.D  DmrLEVEEs!!!t^. 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  In  any  uoiU  Makes  V-ehaped  dxain^e  or  ir- 
ri^tlon  ditch  or  oleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Dms  labor  of  100  men.  Hake  every  acre  pay.  AH  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
of  tz.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owffneboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.p  Inc. 

3S2»  OWffnsborOp  Kya  mm^mm 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties, 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  351,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Please. 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL:  Asparagus  Grates,  and  waterproof  liningrs.  Catalog  Fre€, 
V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 
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Wall  Paper 

at  Factory  Prices 


FINEST  QUALITY 
LARGE  DOUBLE  ROLLS 
VERY  LATEST  PATTERNS 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 

A  large  catalogue  of  the  latest  pat¬ 
terns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 
Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  The  quality  of  Goods  and 
our  Prices  will  convince  you  that 
We  can  and  will  save' you  money. 

APosl  Card  brings  our  Free  SampleBook 

SMORTON  WALLPAPER  CO.  Ji  ^ 

Dent.  A,  UTICA,  N.  Y, 


24 


95 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMRATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  smpll,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Vox  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


^8S  29  in  97iours 


Introducing  new  style  Hosiery^! 

“I  sold  ^.5.2y  worth  of  Mac-O-Cheej 
hosiery  the  first  nine  hours  although 
this  is  iny  first  experience  as  a  sales¬ 
man,  writes  Mr.  Fox  of  Illinois.  En¬ 
closed  find  orders  for  this  amouht — I 
know  I  can  easily  make $50.00  toSOO.OOl 
per  week  selling  Mac-O-Chee  hosiery.” 
signed  W.  D.  Fox. 

( Original  letter  on  file  in  this  Office.) 

If  you  are  not  making  as  much  send  at  once  for  full 
details  of  our  plan.  We  can  use  1000  more  sales  agents. 
No  experience  needed — We  teach  you — Samples  fur¬ 
nished.  •  All  grades,  colors,  including  silks. 
Mac-O-Chee  Mills  Co.,  Desk  2945  Cincinnati,  0. 


GIVEN 


WristW&fck 


Guaranteed  Time  Keep¬ 
er.  Given  for  selling  only 
30  cards  of  Dress  Snap -Fas¬ 
teners  at  10c  per  card.  Easily 
Sold.  EARN  BIG  MONET 
OR  PREMIUMS.  Order  your 
cards  TO-DAY.  Send  no  money, 
trust  you  till  goods  are  sold. 
AMERICAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Box  19  Z  Lancaster,  Fg, 


Deliver^  toyni  Free 

•w  for  30  days  trial  on  approval. 


Choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid,  at  Factory  Prices.  • 

12M(mttistoBay“d^'S^-eSiT| 

ABb  save  tbe  email  monthly  payments. 

^ulpment  at  half 
I  Aa  osual  prices,  write  for  remark' 
•able  factory  prices  and  marvelousterms. 


Company 
inir  CtU  Dept,'p  76  Chicago 


Write' 

to  US 

today 


Cuticura  Soap 
Will  Help  You 
Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment.Talcum,  26c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cnticnra  Laboratories ,  Dept.  V,  Ualden,  Mass. 


rl  CornerM)ur'Rcturesr-Aibum 


where  yoo  can  keep  them  safe  and 
enjoy  &em  always, 

5  -gV 

Styles  j^irt  Corners  |  Colors 

are  on  aale  at  Photo  Supply  and 
Albom  counters  everywhere,  ^ey 
are  tbe  only  Qaiek,  E^ey»  Artistic, 
No  Paste.  No  Fold  way  to  monnt 
Kodak  Prints.  A  dime  brinse  100 
and  samples  to  try.  Write 
ENGEL  MFQ.  CO. 
Dept.4dS  4711  Ni  Clark  SL.  Chicago 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

'STAMMER 


h 

m  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
m  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
!■  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
g  5109  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Failing 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

eOc.  and  $1.00  at  druggists 
Hisoox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


Clothes  For  the  Summer 

Whether  You  Buy  or  Sell,  Here  ar  Smart  New  Styles 


SOMETHING  new  is  the  apron  frock, 
No.  1751,  which  slips  over  the  head 
and  ties  about  the  waist,  giving  a  neat 
effect  but  still  being  comfortable  to 
work  in.  The  design  may  be  made  up 
in  gingham,  voile, 
batiste  o  r  lawn, 
with  embroidery 
on  the  pockets. 

Pattern  No. 

1751  cuts  in  sizes 
14  and  Ifi  years, 

36,  38,  and  40 

inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  size  36, 

4  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  % 
yards  o^  36  inch 
contrasting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Price,  12c. 

Transfer  pattern  1 7'^ 

626  (in  blue  only) 

12c.  extra.  4  3, 

A  soft  frock  like 
this  of  voile,  ba¬ 
tiste  or  fancy  lawn 
is  certain  to  find 
a  place  in  every 
woman’s  selection 
of  Summer  frocks. 

The  waist  just 
blouses  the  tiniest 
bit,  for  becomingness,  and  the  sash 
ties  in  a  perky  bow  to  the  side,  for 
style.  No.  1724  comes  in  sizes  16  years, 

36,  38,  and  40 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure  and  for  the 
36-inch  size  3% 
yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  1 
yard  of  36  inch 
contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  is  required. 
And  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all — it  can 
be  made  for  little 
over  a  dollar. 
Doesn’t  that 
appeal  to  your 
sense  of  econo¬ 
my?  Pattern, 
12c. 


The  summer 
catalogue  is  full 
of  pretty,  practi¬ 
cal  designs  like 
these.  They 
show  the  summer 
girl  at  her  best, 
but  do  not  forget 
the  older  woman, 
the  teen-age  girl  or  the  children  of  all 
ages. 

A  copy  of  this  book  is  only  10c.  In 
addition  to  the  pattern  designs,  there 
are  dressmaking  hints,  photographs  of 


Dncc  to  cents 


made-up  garments  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  features. 

In  ordering  patterns,  be  sure  name, 
address  and  numbers  are  clearly  written 
and  the  proper  amount  is  enclosed. 
Address  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New 
York. 


PICTURE  HANGING  POINTS 

One  good  picture  is  not  only  better 
than  many  poor  ones,  but  is  likely  to 
be  better  than  many  good  ones,  hung 


helterskelter.  The  Japanese  hang  but 
one  picture  on  the  wall  at  one  time,  and 
so  enjoy  it  without  being  distracted  by 
others  near  it. 

The  picture  should  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  wall,  not  merely  unconnected  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  home  specialists  at  Cor¬ 
nell  point  out.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  wall  should  be  considered;  if  the 
space  is  long  and  narrow,  a  long  and 
narrow  picture  should  be  used.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  for  a 
round  or  oval  picture.  A  square  frame 
is  always  easier  to  place. 

A  large  picture  needs  to  he  hung  in 
relation  to  the  furniture;  a  table,  chair 
or  desk  should  be  placed  against  the 
wall  under  it.  Pictures  should  be  hung 
flat  against  the  wall  and  suspended 
from  the  moulding  by  two  vertical 
wires. 

The  frame  is  supposed  to  relate  the 
picture  to  the  wall.  Gilt  frames  al¬ 
most  never  do  this,  but  rather  attract 
attention  themselves,  unless  they  have 
been  much  toned  down.  A  frame 
slightly  tinted  in  colors  which  repeat 
the  colors  of  the  picture  and  also  of  the 
wall  is  the  best. 

In  general,  the  frame  should  be  as 
dark  as  the  middle  tone  in  the  picture. 
Most  pictures  are  now  framed  without 
mats.  If  a  mat  is  desired,  black  or 
white  should  never  be  used;  it  should 
match  the  tone  of  the  frame  and  of  the 
picture. 


A  SMART  DRESS  TO  BUY 

The  fashion  editor  found  this  dress 
of  mercerized  cotton  pongee  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  good  wearing  material, 
made  on  simple  lines  and  in  a  style  be¬ 
coming  to  all  women,  she  chose  it  for 
American  Agriculturist  readers.  The 
dress  has  diamond  motifs  embroid¬ 


ered  in  the  popular  bright  colors.  The 
neck  and  slashed  kimona  sleeves  are 
piped,  and  the  full  length  panels  blouse 
at  waist  and  skirt  hem. 

The  dress  is  R.  W.  21.  It  comes  in 
natural  tan  or  Copenhagen  blue  and  in 
sizes  from  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure 
(state  waist  and  hip  measure  also). 
Price,  postage  prepaid,  $5.98. 

Anything  bought  through  the  fashion 
editor  may  be  returned  to  the  store 
from  which  it  comes  for  an  exchange 
or  refund  if  not  satisfactory.  Make  out 
checks  or  money  orders  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Be  sure  to  give  full 
name,  address,  size  and  color  desired. 


A  HANDY  KITCHEN  DEVICE 

The  most  pleasing  and  helpful  thing 
in  my  kitchen  is  an  enamel  mixing  bowl. 
It  is  so  much  lighter  than  a  crockery 
ware  bowl.  One.  of  mine  is  white 
enamel  and  holds  six  quarts,  so  that 
is  ample  for  large  amounts.  The  other 
is  a  thrCe  quart  bowl.  There  is  only 
one  trouble  with  them — they  are  always 
on  hand  at  dishwashing  time,  being 
used  so  often!  These  bowls  can  be  had 
in  many  different  sizes. — D.  W. 


Gtoeathoii^ 
to  eidvettisin^ 

Baby  chicks  have  become  trav¬ 
elers.  And  all  because  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  baby 
chick  was  hatched  he  spent  his 
life  right  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  or  anyway  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place.  But 
like  most  everything  else,  the 
life  of  baby  chicks  has  changed 
and  broadened  with  advancing 
times  and  methods.  And  the 
baby  chicks  of  to-day  can  thank 
advertising  for  an  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  their  native 
country. 

The  chick  horn  in  Ohio  is  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  spend  its  ad¬ 
vancing  years  in  New  York  or 
Massachusetts  and  vice  versa.  In 
fact  he  can  go  any  place  within 
a  72-hours  ride  of  his  birthplace, 

H®  *!•  ^  ^ 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  last 
pages  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  What  do  you  see?  May¬ 
be  thirty  advertisements  of  baby 
chicks.  Advertisements  from 
every  part  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Probably  your 
fiock  of  hens  is  made  up  of  chick¬ 
ens  hatched  as  far  as  a  thousand 
miles  from  your  home. 

So  certainly  advertising  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  lives 
of  baby  chicks.  And  a  rapidly 
increasing  part.  In  the  last  five 
years  poultry  —  and  especially 
baby  chick  —  advertising  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Old 
copies  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  show  only  a  very  few  poul¬ 
try  ads.  Now  they  cover  over  a 
whole  page.  And  the  number  is 
increasing  every  month.  The 
poultry  raiser’s  market  has 
broadened  from  his  local  vicinity 
to  over  half  of  the  country.  He 
can  raise  his  chicks  in  Maine 
and  sell  them  in  Florida.  And 
advertising  has  made  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

sjs  *  *  :i: 

Advertising  has  broken  down 
the  walls  of  distance.  It  has 
made  neighbors  of  the  rice 
growers  of  Mississippi  and  the 
potato  growers  of  Maine.  They 
shake  hands  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Alnerican  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  other  papers,  profiting 
by  their  ploseness  and  friendship. 

^  ^ 

Every  little  advertisement  is 
equal  to  a  whole  army  of  mes¬ 
senger  boys.  One  advertisement 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  is 
120,000  messengers  going  to 
120,000  different  homes  to  take 
its  message  to  the  readers.  And 
when  you  can  send  your  message 
to  so  many  people  at  the  same 
time,  you’re  bound  to  get  results. 

:{i;  ^  H®  ^  ^  ^ 

If  advertising  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of 
poultry  —  and  especially  baby 
chicks — then  think  of  what  ad¬ 
vertising  means  to  us  human  be¬ 
ings.  Just  as  much  more  at  least 
as  we  are  more  important  than 
baby  chicke.  And  just  as  adver¬ 
tising  has  given  baby  chicks  a 
chance  to  travel  and  see  the 
country,  so  has  it  given  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  take  an  in¬ 
creasingly  active  and  profitable 
part  in  affairs  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  So  who  can  deny  that  it 
.  pays  to  give  a  thought  to  adver¬ 
tising? 


Jidverihing  ^Manager 
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That  Graduation  Picture 

Help  the  Photographer  to  Do  You  Justice 


Hundreds  of  pictures  of  grad¬ 
uates  from  grammar,  high  school, 
and  college  will  be  taken  this  spring, 
and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  fully  half 
of  them  will  be  voted  “perfectly  terri¬ 
ble,”  “a  libel”  and  other  unkind  things 
by  the  subjects  and  their  friends.  But 
it  will  not  always  be  the  photographer’s 
fault.  There  are  simple  rules  for  sit¬ 
ters  to  follow,  which,  if  disregarded, 
may  spoil  the  best  effort  of  the  most 
expert  photographer. 

Children  should  be  simply  dressed — 
the  more  simply  the  better.  Light  or 
white  clothing  is  desirable.  .  The  hair 
should  not  be  “slicked  down”  nor  yet 
curled  until  frizzy.  Sometimes  a  little 
disorder  is  most  natural. 

Don’t  make  your  child  self-conscious 
by  talking  beforehand  as  though  pho¬ 
tography  was  an  ordeal.  Don’t  instruct 
the  child  how  to  pose  or  what  expres¬ 
sions  to  assume.  If  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  photographer  to  a 
stiff  or  unnatural  expression,  do  so  if 
possible  without  letting  the  child  notice 
it.  Never  have  more  than  one  person 
besides  the  photographer  in  the  room. 


raising  them  from  seed,  and  found  it 
could  be  done  easily. 

It  is  best  to  sow  the  Marguerite  seed. 
This  variety  comes  into  bloom  earlier 
than  any  other  I  know.  If  well  cared 
for,  the  plants  will  blossom  in  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed. 
I  sow  the  seed  in  the  hot  bed,  just 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  but  they 
could  be  sowed  in  boxes  of  prepared 
soil  in  the  house  late  in  March.  They 
should  be  kept  moist  until  they  gei’mi- 
nate.  When  about  one  inch  high,  I 
transplant  to  another  part  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  the  seedlings  immediately  begin 
to  stock  up  and  become  thrifty  plants. 

They  are  left  here  and  the  dirt  often 
loosened  around  them  until  they  are 
about  four  inches  high.  They  are  then 
transplanted  in  the  open  ground  and 
left  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
when  they  are  potted.  They  should  be 
cultivated  through  the  summer — the 
oftener  the  better. 

When  potting  for  winter  use  a  rich, 
tenacious  soil,  having  a  good  drainage, 
as  the  plants  do  not  thrive  in  a  soil 
that  does  not  hold  together  well  when 


THIS  IS  WORTH  MEMORIZING 

^DEOPLE  try  to  persuade  me  out  of  farming.  *  *  Is  there  any 

other  pursuit  that  furnishes  one  fraction  of  the  joy,  as  a  by-product, 
that  farming  does?  Here  I  was  just  going  out  for  posts,  and  what 
blossoms  and  poetry  did  I  not  come  upon?  No  matter  how  exasperatedly 
one  starts  out,  one  returns  rewarded,  whether  it  is  from  a  trip  to  the 
barn  on  a  stormy  evening,  when  your  lantern  makes  a  golden  richness 
in  the  brown  shadows,  and  everything  smells  of  hay  and  milkiness, 
and  the  beasts  are  so  sleepily  pleased  to  see  you  that  they  quite  melt  your 
heart;  or  from  a  dash  through  a  star-lit  barnyard,  on  some  anxiety  or 
other,  with  a  freezing  wind  blowing,  but  with  Venus  and  a  young  moon 
putting  your  eye  out  over  the  top  of  the  wall;  or  from  a  fagging  jaunt 
in  a  twilight  rain  after  escaped  ponies,  when  the  graying  mountain  world 
grows  beautiful  beyond  any  dream,  and  one  pushes  the  soaked  hatbrim 
away  from  one’s  eyes  and  thanks  Heaven  for  sending  one  out  to  see  it. 
We  are  too  lazy  or  too  busy,  or  too  unrealizing,  to  get  at  beauty;  we 
have  to  be  shoved  out  into  it,  and  if  it  is  your  vocation  that  does  the 
shoving,  thank  it  with  all  your  soul.  Give  up  farming?  Not  while  I 
love  air  and  moonlight  and  gray  rain  and  birdsong  and  the  woods — and 
a  million  other  things. — From  THE  LONE  WINTER,  By  Ann  Bosworth 
Green. 


Girls  and  women  should  also  follow 
the  rule  of  simplicity  in  dress  and  pose. 
Dress  the  hair  as  it  is  usually  worn; 
don’t  use  a  net.  Sit  or  stand  comfort¬ 
ably;  if  you  are  in  a  strained  position 
the  picture  will  surely  show  it.  Don’t 
wear  a  dress  of  a  decided  figured  mate¬ 
rial,  one  with  many  ruffles  or  any  other 
pronounced  feature  that  may  soon  go 
out  of  style.  A  smiling  picture,  though 
often  attractive  at  first,  is  apt  to  grow 
wearisome  after  a  while. 

The  stout  woman  should  wear  a  dark 
gown,  with  downward  lines,  such  as 
those  given  by  long  strings  of  beads  or 
a  lorgnette.  Her  thin  sister  may  wear 
any  light  gown,  short  strings  of  beads, 
a  fur  neckpiece  or  a  light  tulle  scarf. 

Dignity  and  simplicity  should  char¬ 
acterize  a  man’s  portrait.  Dark  clothes 
and  patterns  are  best,  while  checks,  de¬ 
cided  stripes  or  bright  contrasting  col¬ 
ors  in  tie  or  shirt  should  be  avoided. 
Except  for  the  simplest  possible  scarf- 
pin,  jewelry  is  not  good  taste.  Full- 
figure  pictures  of  men  are  rarely  good, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  in  a 
uniform.  A  man,'  even  more  than  a 
woman,  must  be  simply  photographed, 
with  a  natural,  unaffected  pose  and 
expression. 

After  all,  it  is  fhe  person  whose 
picture  we  want,  and  clothes,  furniture, 
fans,  diplomas  and  other  accessories 
are  not  only  unimportant,  but  often 
distract  the  attention  from  the  subject. 
A  good  photographer  puts  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  individual  above  every  other 
detail,  but  the  sitter  should  aid  him  by 
following  the  rules  of  simpleness  and 
naturalness,  which  are,  after  all,  only 
those  of  good  taste. 


RAISING  CARNATIONS  FROM 
SEED 

I  once  thought  that  if  I  had  carna¬ 
tions  I  must  get  them  from  the  florist. 
At  our  house  we  are  all  very  fond  of 
the  spicy  beauties,  so  I  decided  to  try 


moist.  To  get  bushy  plants  while  in 
the  ground,  nip  the  tops  off  as  fast  as 
they  shoot  up. 

At  the  time  of  potting  for  winter, 
the  plants  are  loaded  with  buds  and 
must  be  handled  carefully.  I  get  best 
results  when  I  put  them  in  tin  cans, 
each  plant  then  gets  just  the  care  it 
needs.  If  kept  in  a  moderately  cool, 
moist  room  they  will  bloom  all  winter. 

The  greatest  error  made  in  amateur 
carnation  culture  is  keeping  the  plants 
too  warm.  An  upstairs  sleeping  room 
is  about  the  right  temperature.  If  too 
warm,  the  buds  will  blight  and  the 
plants  become  infested  with  green 
aphis.  In  this  event,  moisture  and  fre¬ 
quent  sprinkling  are  the  best  remedies. 

From  a  package  of  seeds  I  have 
often  raised  twenty-five  plants,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  full  and  double. 
If  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  blossom 
in  the  winter  I  can  transfer  them  to 
the  cellar  and  put  in  the  open  ground 
the  next  season. — Mrs.  George  Gray. 


A  LIFE-GIVING  MEASURE 

“What  is  in  the  mind  of  the  rural 
woman?  She  wants  to  know  the  physi¬ 
ological  aspects  of  motherhood  and  to 
bear  and  bring  up  her  childi*en  in  an 
atmosphere  of  enlightened  education 
rather  than  of  ignorance  and  fear.” 

When  E.  C.  Lindeman  said  this  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  farm  women  the 
sudden  outburst  of  applause  showed 
that  he  had  touched  a  ffheme  very  near 
their  hearts. 

That  education  means  health,  for 
mother  and  child  alike,  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  Sheppai'd-Towner  act, 
passed  by  Congress  and  unwarrantably 
delayed  in  New  York  State  by  legisla¬ 
tive  inaction.  Eighty-six  of  every 
thousand  babies  in  the  State  die  in 
their  first  year  and  the  death-rate  is 
~  highest  in  the  country. 

The  act  will  actually  save  life.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  sacrificing  it  to  politics. 
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18  BLOOMING  ROSE  BUSHES 

JUQ  AS  A  GIFT  For  Only  2  Yearly  Subscriptions  for  American 
j[  ^^^ioultiirist  at  $1.00  each.  Your  own  renewal  may 

be  sent  as  cne  of  the  two  subscriptions  required. 


No  reader  can  afford 
to  miss  this  mammoth 
gift  offer  —  the  greatest 
collection  of  plants  we 
have  ever  given. 

What  can  add  more 
to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  your  home  than 
bowers  of  exquisite 
fragrant  roses  ?  Roses 
breathe  sentiment  and 
happiness.  No  home  is 
complete  without  this 
remarkable  collection 
of  5  pink,  4  white, 
5  red  and  4  yellow 
roses.  One  of  them  is 
a  climber.  These  rose 
bushes  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  proper  time  for 
planting  in  your  locality. 

The  entire  lot  of  18  rose¬ 
bushes  will  be  sent  you, 
postpaid,  for  only  tivo  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each. 
Address 

American  Agriculturist 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Safeguard  the  Health 
of  Your  Family 

ENJOY  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 

BATH. TOILET.  KITCHEN  SINK  IN  THE  HOME 

^•pticTank 

Sewage  Disposal  Without  Sewers 

COST 


AsK 
for 
Health 
Bulletin 
It’s 
Free 

UNITED  CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog:  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  \y^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  tiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat^  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-pla  ted  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

lutings.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  .24  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or' Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 

Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


Sweet  Potato  Sprouts  Profitable  market  sweet 

known.  Seed  Cobblers.  All  grown  from  certified  seed. 
For  circular  address  W.  L.  ELZEY,'  Exmore,  Virginia. 


and  upward  . 

is  one  reason  for  the  rapidly 
growing  popularity  of  the 
Hotel  Martinique. 

Another  is  the  consistent 
economy  of  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment.  Here  you  may  enjoy 
a  Club  Breakfast  at  45c.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fruit  or  Cereal,  Bacon 
and  Egg,  and  Rolls  and  Coffee 
—  Special  Luncheon  and  Din¬ 
ners  of  superior  quality  are  also 
served  at  the  most  moderate 
po.ssible  prices. 

No  location  can  be  possibly 
more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  Martinique.  One  block 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
(via  enclosed  subway)  —  Nine 
blocks  from  Grand  Central  — 
one  block  from  the  greatest 
and  best  Shops  of  the  City — 
half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the 
Opera  and  the  leading  Theatres 
— and  directly  connected  with 

Vthe  Subway  to  any  part  of  the 
City  you  wish  to  reach 


Hotel 


cAffiliaied  with  Jiotel  ^MJAlpU 

Broadway“32-Ai33-Sc 

new  YORl 

A-  ^■S\n^\otOY\,cManaget 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


HAY-PEEMIT  SYSTEM  ABUSED 

Attention  has  frequently  been 
.  called  on  this  page  to  the  abuses 
that  were  possible  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  permit  system  that  has  been 
used  by  the  railroads  for  controlling 
hay  shipments  to  the  New  York  City 
market.  Under  this  system  the  rail¬ 
roads,  particularly  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  have  issued  quantities  of  permits 
to  receivers  of  hay  in  the  market  pro¬ 
portionally,  supposedly,  to  the  amount 
of  business  these  receivers  did,  and 
these  permits  were  then  forwarded  to 
the  shippers.  They  were  used  quite 
generally  by  receivers  as  a  means  of 
soliciting  business  for  themselves,  it 
being  impossible  for  shippers  to  send 
hay  here  on  consignment  without  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  permit. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  New  York 
Central  ceased  to  issue  any  more  per¬ 
mits  because  of  congestion,  the  hay 
shipments  continued  to  come  in  with 
very  little  difference.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  New  York  Central,  and 
an  investigation  revealed  that  permits 
issued  as  far  back  as  early  in  1922  had 
been  altered  and  used  for  present  ship¬ 
ments. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  this 
condition,  a  conference  was  held  this 
week  between  the  receivers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  at 
which  the  railroad  agreed  to  begin  a 
new  system  of  issuing  permits  in  May. 
This  new  plan  involves  the  issue  of  a 
certain  number  of  permits  to  each  re¬ 
ceiver,  probably  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
each  month,  these  permits  to  have  time 
limits  of  fifteen  days.  There  will  he 
a  system  of  checking  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  or  other  misuse. 

This  may  be  an  improvement  over  the 
old  system,  but  it  will  still  permit  of 
favoritism  and  a  great  amount  of  abuse, 
and  makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
any  independent  shipper  who  is  not 
working  with  an  established  receiver 
here  to  send  hay  into  this  market.  In 
our  judgment  the  hay  producers  and 
shippers  should  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  the  permit  system  at  all. 

The  local  hay  market  dragged  along 
last  week,  and  prices  tended  lower  on 
medium  and  low-grade  hay.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  two  river  barges  arrived  early 
last  week  containing  chiefiy  lower 
grades.  It  is  reported  that  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  hay  on  hand  at 
country  points  and  an  abundance  of 
Canadian  hay,  which  would  be  sent  here 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

Rye  straw  continues  scarce,  selling 
generally  at  $32  per  ion  for  either 
State  or  Jersey. 

POTATO  MARKET  WEAK 

Heavy  arrivals  of  old  potatoes  in 
New  York  City  yards,  over  300  cars, 
and  a  good  supply  of  new  have  made 
prices  react  sharply.  Warmer  weather 
has  a  tendency  to  slow  up  the  trading. 

States  are  offered  in  car  lots,  deliv¬ 
ered  not  freely  at  prices  ranging  from 
$3  @  $3.50  per  150-lb.  sack;  Idahos 
at  $2  cwt.  in  uneven-weight  sacks;  Wis¬ 
consin  round  whites  at  $2.80  per  150- 
lb  ssck 

Maine's  in  the  yards  are  selling  from 
$4.50  @  $5  per  180  lbs.  bulk;  Long 
Islands,  same  amount,  $6;  States,  $2.75 
@  $3.50  per  150-lb.  sack.  Floridas  on 
the  piers  are  selling  at  $9  @  $10  bbl. 

Many  buyers  will  feel  inclined  to 
favor  new  potatoes  if  the  arrivals  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  planting  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  will  be  90.9  per  cent,  and 
will  be  99.6  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  acreage  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  decreases  in  planting  are  noted  in 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  and 
Idaho. 

EGG  SUPPLIES  INCREASING 

The  more  seasonable  weather  has 
brought  a  larger  production  of  eggs, 
and  the  movement  to  the  large  markets 
is  steadily  increasing.  There  was  a 
much  heavier  supply  of  average  qual-, 
ity  near-by  eggs  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  last  week,  and  there  were  liberal 
offerings  at  29  @  31c.  Fancy  near-by 
hennery  white  and  brown  eggs  were 
relatively  scarce,  however,  and  the  mar¬ 


ket  was  steady  for  them.  Prices  in 
general  showed  very  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  but  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  average  quality  eggs  were 
probably  sold  at  prices  somewhat  be¬ 
low  quotations. 

The  movement  into  cold  storage  has 
increased,  but  the  supplies  are  still 
much  shorter  than  last  year.  Buying 
for  storage  purposes  was  not  as  brisk 
last  week  as  the  week  previous.  Many 
operators  held  off  expecting  lower  prices 
in  May. 

GOOD  DEMAND  POR  BROILERS 

Receipts  of  spring  broilers  were  light 
last  week,  and  the  demand  for  them 
continued  very  active.  Prices  continued 
at  previous  levels,  the  best  colored 
stock  bringing  65c.  each  and  leghorn 
broilers  55c.  Some  leghorn  broilers 
of  lighter  weights  sold  at  40c.  and  col¬ 


ored  at  60c.  With  larger  receipts  these 
prices  would  probably  decline  some¬ 
what,  but  the  condition  of  the  market 
is  very  good. 

The  market  for  fowls  was  quite  ir¬ 
regular  last  week,  and  all  sales  were 
not  made  at  the  publicly  quoted  prices. 
The  demand  is  chiefiy  for  fairly  light 
stock,  and, express  shipments  of  light 
fowls  sold  at  29c.,  with  the  heavier  at 
28c.  per  lb. 

BUTTER  CONTINUES  LOWER 

Wholesale  butter  prices  continued  to 
decline  last  week  and  were  on  April  26 
2%c.  per  lb.  lower  on  all  grades  of 
creamery.  Creamery  extras,  92  score, 
were  quoted  April  26  at  42c.,  compared 
with  44  %c.  a  week  previous.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  wholesale 
trade  that  prices  are  still  several  points 
above  the  level  at  which  it  is  practical 
to  put  much  butter  into  cold  storage. 
It  is  expected  that  another  week  or 
two  will  pass  before  still  larger  pro¬ 
duction  results  from  turning  stock  on 
to  pastures,  and  large  storage  move¬ 
ment  will  begin. 

Last  week  the  movement  out  of  stor¬ 
age  at  New  York  exceeded  the  move¬ 
ment  into  storage.  The  amount  on 
hand  in  cold  storage  in  four  large 
markets  April  26  was  only  1,379,908 
lbs.  compared  with  2,420,816  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  receipts  of  butter 
at  New  York  last  week  were  only  500 
lbs.  in  excess  of  the  week  previous,  and 
were  7,000  lbs.  below  the  receipts  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Boston  and  New  York  markets 
were  about  the  same  in  price  last  week, 
but  Philadelphia  was  about  %c.  lower 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  Chicago  2c. 
lower.  A  number  of  fairly  large  sales 
of  creamery  extras  for  June  delivery 
have  been  renorted  at  prices  ranging 
from  391/4  to  11c.  per  lb.  Undoubtedly 
the  prices  this  summer  will  be  higher 


than  last  year,  and  the  indication  is 
that  the  large  purchases  for  storage 
will  be  around  38  @  39c.  seaboard. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 

The  wholesale  cheese  market  was 
firm  last  week.  Prices  on  State  whole 
milk,  held;  flats,  average  run,  held 
steady  at  27%  @  28c.  lb.,  and  fresh 
flats,  average  run,  sold  %c.  higher. 

Storage  stocks  in  the  four  large  mar¬ 
kets,  April  26,  amounted  to  4,616,551 
lbs.,  compared  with  3,889,618  lbs.,  at 
this  time  last  year.  Receipts  at  New 
York  last  week  were  over  60,000  lbs. 
in  excess  of  the  previous  week. 

Production  in  Wisconsin  is  still  run¬ 
ning  slightly  ahead  of  last  year,  the 
increase  being  estimated  at  about  8 
to  10  per  cent.  It  is  reported  that 
many  more  up-State  factories  have 
contracted  their  entire  output  for  the 


season,  and  the  shipments  of  uncon¬ 
tracted  State  cheese  to  New  York  will 
be  very  small. 

HONEY  PRICES  FIRM 

The  New  York  market  on  honey  last 
week  was  rather  quiet  and  trading 
principally  in  small  job  lots,  but  prices 
were  firm  due  to  a  very  light  supply  of 
domestic  honey  and  still  lighter  supply 
of  foreign  goods.  New  York  comb 
buckwheat  remained  steady  at  $3  @  $4 
per  crate  and  extracted  at  about  9  @ 
10c.  per  lb.  Clover  in  the  comb  per 
case  $3.50  @$4.50,  extracted  per  lb. 
9%  @  10  %c. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS  HIGHER 

The  high  price  of  sugar  may  tend  to 
help  the  market  for  maple  sugar  and 
maple  syrup.  The  bulk  of  the  sale  of 
blended  syrups  comes  in  the  fall  but 
since  the  prospect  is  for  even  higher 
prices  of  cane  sugar  in  the  fall,  it  is 
possible  that  the  demand  for  maple 
sugar  at  better  prices  than  last  year 
will  be  active  before  then. 

Farm  packed  pure  maple  syrup  of 
irregular  quality  is  quoted  at  New 
York  at  $2  per  gallon  and  maple  sugar 
at  25  @  30c.  lb.  The  best  graded  uni¬ 
form  quality  No.  1  syrup  from  both 
Vermont  and  N.  Y.  State  is  selling  in  a 
limited  way  in  gallon  tins  at  higher 
than  $2  per  gal.  wholesale.  No  firm 
price  yet  established  on  Vermont  sugar. 

I 

LIVE  CALF  MARKET  STEADY 

Although  very  heavy  receipts  of  live 
calves  at  New  York  on  Monday,  April 
23,  caused  a  sharp  break  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  receipts  were  very  much  lighter 
the  rest  of  the  week,  and  the  market 
tended  to  be  generally  steady.  Prime 
live  veal  calves  sold  per  100  lbs.,  April 
26,  at  $11.75  @  $12;  fair  to  good,  $10.50 
@  $11.50;  common  to  medium,  $7.50  @ 
$10.50;  and  culls,  $6  @  $7.  Quality 


had  to  be  choice  to  command  the  out¬ 
side  figures.  At  the  end  of  last  week 
there  were  no  live  sheep  and  lambs  on 
the  commission  market,  all  consign¬ 
ments  being  direct.  The  tone  appeared 
to  be  steady  to  firm.  Spring  lambs,  if 
prime,  would  bring  about  $19  @  $20. 

DRESSED  VEALS  LOWER 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  declined 
considerably  last  week,  choice  bring¬ 
ing  on  April  26  only  14c.  per  lb.,  com¬ 
pared  with  16  (5)  17c.  last  week;  good 
to  prime  on  April  26,  11  @  13c.;  poor 
to  fair,  8  @  10c.,  common,  4  @  7c.  All 
these  prices  are  considerably  below  last 
week.  There  is  a  shortage  of  really 
choice  and  fancy  veals,  but  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  ordinary  quality  dressed 
lambs  were  fairly  plentiful  last  week 
and  in  good  demand  when  of  desirable 
weight.  Prices,  April  26,  for  poor  to 
good  country  dressed  lambs  were  $3  @ 
$9  per  carcass;  choice  hothouse,  $10 
@  $11. 

WHEAT-FEED  TRADE  BRISK 

Lighter  offerings  and  brisk  demand 
brought  higher  prices  on  wheat  feeds 
last  week.  Trading  in  other  feeds  was 
quiet.  Buffalo  market  prices,  April  26, 
on  carlots,  Buffalo  rate  basis  in  100- 
lb.  sacks,  sight  draft,  were  as  follows, 
per  ton: 

Gluten  feed,  $39.55  :  Cottonseed  meal,  36%, 
$47.25;  Cottonseed  meal,  43%,  $53.25;  Oil 
meal,  $43  ;  Dried  brewers  grains,  $34 ;  Stand¬ 
ard  spring  bran,  $35.25 ;  Hard  winter  bran, 
$35.76;  Standard  spring  middlings,  $34.75; 
Choice  flour  middlings,  $37 ;  White  hominy, 
$34.80. 

Corn  advanced  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  No. 
2  yellow  corn  sold  per  bushel  at  95c ;  No.  2 
white  oats,  53%c;  Barley,  feed,  73@77c; 
No.  2  rye,  95c. 

CASH  GRAINS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Cash  grain  quotations  at  New  York, 
April  26,  were  as  follows: 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.52  ;  No.  2  Hard  winter, 
$1.41%  ;  Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.02%  ;  No.  2 
mixed,  $1.02;  Oats,  No.  2  white,  57c;  No.  3 
white,  55%c;  Rye,  c.  i.  f.  export,  96%c 

Chicago — Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.28  ;  Corn, 
No.  2  white,  84%@84%c;  No.  2  yellow. 
85@85%c;  Oats,  No.  2  white,  47@47%c: 
No.  3  white,  46%@46%c;  Rye,  87%c;  Barley, 
65@70c. 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also-  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Established  1867 


Spring  Egg  Season 

Means  Plentiful  Production 

-SHIP  TO- 

TAUBER  BROS. 

140  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and  Browns 
bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 

REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St. — N.  Y.  C.  |L* 

Write  for  shipping  Tags 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  April  26: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  .Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras..,. 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3  .  . . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting. . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor. . . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . t . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers  .  . . 


New  York 
38  @39% 
35  @36 
32%  @34 
30  @32 
30  @34 

28  @29 
33  @35 

29  @32 
25  @27 


42%  @43 
42 

41%  @42 
40%  @41 

U.  S.  Grades 
$23@25 
21  @23 
14  @17 
24  @25 
27  @  29 
13  @14 


28 


Buffalo 


30  @31 


29  @30 


46@47 
44@45 
42  @43 
35@41 


Phila. 


28% 

26% 


41 


Old  Grade  Standards 
$20  @21  $21  @22 
.  18  @19 


22  @24 
16 


10@11 
4@5 
9  @  1 2  % 
3%  @5% 
8%  @9 


25@26 
23  @24 

i7@i8 


9@11 
4%  @5% 
12 

6  %  @  7  % 
8%  @8% 


21  @22 
15%@i6 

29@30 


26@27 
19  @20 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  In  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  VVe  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Kockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III..  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


411 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 

from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
1  AiU.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  AS  '  Gambler,  Ohio 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa, 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  slifp  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  9r,%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  Wlilte  and  Huff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Beds;  Wliite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
Wliite  Wyandottes:  Black  Minorcas; 
Aiiconas:  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jllxed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY.  Box  90.  Savona.  N.  Y. 

400,000  CHICKS 

Big.  strong  Cliicks  from  well-breii  and  well- 
kept  tieav.v  laying  hens.  WHl'l’E.  BROWN, 
&  BUFF  LFGHtlRNS,  5(1,  $7:  100,  S13;  .500. 
S6'J..50.  BARREU  &  WlIFl'E  ROCKS.  S.  C. 
&  R.  0.  REOS.  ANCONAS,  ,50,  SS;  M>,  Sr>: 
500,  $72.50.  WKIl'F  W  VANDOT'I  KS,  ,50.  $S.50: 
100,  $16:  .500.  $77..50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
SILYTTR  wyandottes,  50.  $9., 50;  1(«),  SIS;  fllO  $S7,50. 
POSTPAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  i-efereut'e. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D.  Mt.  Blanchard.  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  .of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  ,  TVe  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

mmil  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABYCHiCKS 

of  heavy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Hai  red,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  : 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  ; 
R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  ;  White  Wyan- 
dotte.s.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas, 
We  hatch  our  own  Chicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  the 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur,  Ohio 

CHICKS^fPRICES 

Tliat  are  better,  stronger,  with  plenl.v  of 
"pep":  clucks  easier  to  raise.  Tliat’s  the 
kind  you  have  been  looking  for;  tliat’s  the 
kind  our  system  proiluces.  It  will  pay  you 
to  learn  hoW  it  is  done.  Write  today  for 
free  new  ifiilletin  (’.  ELDEN  E.  COOLEY, 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

I  ADrC  CTDPIf  Poultry,  Turkeys, Diifk.s.tTidiu-as, 
LtllXuEi  ulUUlv  Huutaius,  Collies,  I’iveous,  Cldek.s,  stiu'k, 

low;  catHlog.  PlO.NKEIt  I'AJt.tls;,  Telford,  lVnti!tG'Uuiii.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  big.  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  ANT)  GROW— FKO.M  PER¬ 
SONALLY  SUPERVISED  and  CULLED 
IfREE  RANGE  F*\RM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
f  modern  hatcheries  in  tlie  country 

B.MtRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 
ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  50,  $.S;  100,  $15; 
500,  $72.50.  ItUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 
WHITE  WYANDO'rTKS,  50,  $8.50;  100. 
’'’"'k  WHITE  atui  BROWN 

LEGHORNS,  oO.  $6.50;  100,  $12;  ,500,  $60.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery,  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  them  when  vou  want 
tliem.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hour.s  from  New  York  City. 


Prices 
— of — 


BABY  CHICKS 


for  May 
Delivery 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  each- .  12c. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  each  .  14c. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  each.  _  .  13c! 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  each  16c! 

Assorted  Varieties,  each _ _  10c! 

Sent  prepaid  parcel  po.st.  90  per  cent,  live  de’ivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  jirice  list. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Established  1906 


750,000  CHICKS 

$10.50  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy  layinjr  fltioka.  Wh.,  Br., 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7:  100,  $13;  500,  $82.60.  Bar. 
Rocks,  Anconas,  50,  $7.50;  lOO,  $l-l;  .500,  $87.50. 
Reds,  >Vh.  RgcWh,  Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $16;  600, 
$72.60.  Buff  Orpingtoii.s,  Wh.  Wyandotres,  60,  $9: 
100,  $17;  500,  $82.50.  Mixed,  100,  $11;  500,  $62.50. 
Postpaid  and  full  live  deli  verv  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  tliis 
ad.  ALSO  KGQS  FOR  HAl  OHINO.  Pr^  (’atalog.  Hef.  4Bank3. 
Only  18  hours  to  New  York  City. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES.  Box  510,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
b.C.  Leghorn.s,  it.  I,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants.  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  Slu  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs.  .$«. 00  per  100.  Belgian 
xlares  and  New  Zealand  Keds.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties. 
SIO  per  100,  up.  Shipped  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  SB.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  M’li.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Minorcas,  50,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Bi'oll- 
ers.  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

50,  $7;  100.  $13:  mixed,  all  varieties.  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Memher  I.  B.  0.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Fourteen 
years  liatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGE.ANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


1923  Chicks 


Wh.,  Br,,  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
loo.  $i:i:  ;'>U0.  $60;  Barred  Rocks. 
Aiiooiias,  Reds.  100,  $1.5;  .500,  $70.  Buff 

Orpingtons,  Wit.  Rocks,  .\linorcas.  Wit. 
WyaiulottPS,  100,  $16;  .500  $75.  Assorted, 
mixea,  .51),  $6;  lOO,  $11:  ;)00,  $50.  From  heavy 
la.ving  flocks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100?;  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference  Bank  of 
Berne.  Free  Circular. 

Globe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER.  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


V.VRIETIES 


Prices  on — 


Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas  and  Reds 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1,000 

..$7 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

.  .$8 

$15 

$44 

$72 

$140 

. .$8.50 

$16 

$46 

$75 

$145 

Broilers, 

50,  $6; 

100,  $11; 

500,  $30. 

Post- 

Buff  Minorcas  511,  $i;;;  100,  $2.5.  ilixed  (’hicks 

Paid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatclied  in  the  best  itossible  manner  from  good,  vigorous, 
Pure-hred,  lieavy  laying  flocks  on  free  range.  Uarofully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  No 
Catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  amt  save  time.  Befercnce,  (Ttizens’  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  You  tai;e  no  chances.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Only  18  hoiifs  from  New  York  City. 


GUARANTEED 

rural 

CHICKS 


l’ost;iaid,  100%  lite  arrival  goaraiiteeil.  Scientificall.v  liatched  hy  most 
modem  methods.  Fiom  free  lange  HIGH  AVERAGE  PRODUCING 
Hocks,  culled  and  approved  hy  exiierts.  Pullets  reported  hiving  at  4 
montlis  of  age.  BIG,  HUSKY,  PURE  BRED,  S.  C.  Kngli.sli  White 
Leghorns,  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  100,  $13.00 ;  500,  $62. .50;  S.  C. 

.\nconas,  100,  $11.00;  500,  $67.50.  i^pecial  luices  on  larger  lots.  A 
very  limited  amount  of  Kxtra  Selected  Special  Jlatings  @  $2  oo"  per 
hundred  higher.  Order  right  from  tills  ad.  A  deposit  of  10%  books 
yoiir  order.  We  can  sliiji  whenever  desired.  Beautiful  calalo''  free 
Itefcrence:  ZKKLAND  STATK  BANK. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A,  R.  No.  I.  Zeeland,  Michigan 

(  "Only  20  hours  from  New  Y'ork  City" 


Chicks  $12  Up 


100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 

PRICES  — White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  50,  $7 ;  100,  $13;  500,  $60.  Barred  Rocks,  S.  0  &  R  C  IS'''"'’  f 
Minorcas,  50,  $8;  100,  $15;  .5')0,  $70.  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  &  Buff  Orping-  I) 

'“1®'  Sheppards  331  egg  strain  Ancoims,  White  Minorcas;  5(5,  $8.50: 


_ Buff  Orping 

331  egg  strain  Ancoims,  White  Minorcas;  50,  $8.50:  100,  $16;  500,  $75;  mixed,  50 
,  $11  ;  500.  .$50.  Hatclied  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks  that  are  well  fed  and  oared  for’ 
strong,  livable  chicks  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.  POSTPAID  TO  Y'OUR  DOOr’ 
order  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  AND  .SAVE  TIME.  Catalog  free.  Reference,  Geneva  Bank' 

the  geneva  HATCHERY.  BOX  502,  GENEVA,  IND.  ‘=*c'itv“n'J8'hours"‘‘ 


100, 


QUALITY  CHICKS  )«»„ 

May  Chicks  That  Lay  in  Early  Winter 

when  eggs  sell  at  highest  prices.  Have  layers  THEN  by  ordering 
vigorous  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  NOW.  Remember  our  guarantee 
— safe  delivery  of  full  count  with  delivery  postpaid  anywhere  in 
U.  S.  A.,  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Add  1  Oc  for  special  delivery 
on  each  hundred  or  less. 

REDUCED  PRICES— In  Effect  May  14,  1923 

25  SO  100  SOO  )000 

Wh.,  Blk.  or  Brn.  Leghorns - $4.00  $7.50  $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  4.75  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

,  ^  R.  I.  Reds - -  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

CxV  White  Rocks  or  Anconas  -  5.25  10.00  19.00  92.50  180.00 

Wh.Wyandotles  or  Blk.  Minorcas  6.75  12.75  25.00  122.50 

Mixed  Chicks - 3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Hatches  every  week  during  the  season.  Send  money  order,  check  or 
registered  letter.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchto’wn,  N,  J. 

International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chick,  from  pedigreed,  heavy  laying 
stock  of  business  poultrymen.  ILdchecl  from  eggs  laid  by 
mature  hens  mated  to  sons  of  200  egg  layers  or  better.  High  in 
productive  quality,  and  at  these  prices  are  exceptional  value: 

CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED  MAY  7th 

Exceptionally  big  hatches  makes  this  possible.  (Jur  vigorous 
business  chicks,  for  delivery  on  and  after  Hay  7th,  parcel  post 
prepaid,  safe  arrival  giiaianteed: 


From  25  to  100  chicks,  each _ 

From  100  to  1000  chicks,  each- 
From  1000  upwards,  each - 


-  -  15  cents 
--  14  cents 

-  -  13  cents 


Order  these  May  money  makers  immediately. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeders’  Association 

\Vm.  Johnstone, 

Box  P  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Capacity  150,000  healthy  chick» 
at  a 
setting 


Fully  guaranteed,  direct  from  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron  and  Holly- 
wood  Iinported  White  Leghorns.  World’s  champion  layers.  Not  just  a  few 
300-egg  birds,  but  a  high  flock  average  qgg  production  — that’s  where  you 

make  your  profit.  Hatched  in  the  largest  and  finest  Hatchery  in  Michican  by 
those  who  know  how.  Bargain  prices  if  you  order  now.  We  ran  also  save  you 
money  on  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Handsome,  complete  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


FARMS,  Dept  127,  Zeeland,  Mich,,  U.S.A. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  ! 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first.  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey  q 

I  K  n  IB  s  ’««■■■■■■  n  u 


BUY  HUBERS 


Trmt 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1,000,000  For  1923 


TTTTr 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Onder  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBERTS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

^ - ^SINGlE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-^ 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H  -usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -rnproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K  -eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigoT. 

It  pay.s  to  keep  utility  stool;  whioli  give  the  be.st  production  of  the  highest -class  eggs.  Breeding  pens  contain 
our  blue  ribboners  from  the  New  Y'ork  State  Production  Sliow.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  (’.  Wliite  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  requirements  and  shipping  dates  preferred 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  T  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  good,  modernlv 
equipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  in  best  possible  condition.  'I'he  parent  stock  is  carefully 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  I  his  enables  me  to  produce  strong,  growthv  Chicks  which  will 
mean  PliOP'I'I'  to  my  customers.  PKIt'K.S:  WllITK,  BlibHN  ii  RI  FF  l.FtiHilHNH,  5(1,  $7.-  100 
*13.!  500,  *62.50.  HAKliF:i)  KOCkS,  U.  k  S.  RFI)S  &  AXCOXAS,  50,  *8.;  100,  *15.;  500,  #72  50 
WHITK  Si  RI  FF  ROCKS,  WHI'I'K  WYA.NIlorTKS,  &  R.  .IlIXORCAS,  50.  *8.50;  100,  #16.;  500.  *77  50 
WHITE  A.  RI  FF  OKPlMiTO.NS  SIL.  L.  WYANOO'ITFS,  50,  *9. ;  100,  #18.;  500,  #87. 60.  I  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  I  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE  i 


H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Meifiber  I.  B.  C.  A. 


i 


Five  Cans  and  a  Pailful 

OVER  400  POUNDS  A  DAY  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST 

FROM 

Five  Guernsey  Cows  and  Two  Heifers 

Inlet  Valley  Farms  Guernseys  are  producers 

We  have  no  mature  cows  giving  less  than  sixty  pounds  a  day 
when  fresh;  no  heifers  under  fifty.  Our  best  cow  73.4  lbs.  in  one 
day.  Our  best  Junior  three  year  old  62  lbs.  Where  can  you 
find  such  production  except  at 

INLET  VALLEY  FARMS? 

Come  and  visit  us.  We  are  four  miles  from  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ^ 

16  COWS  ON  A.  R.  TEST  30  IN  THE  HERD 
TWO  CLEAN  TB  TESTS 

H.  E.  Babcock  &  B.  N.  Millard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


k 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  12, 1923 


The  Good  Old  Reliables 

A.  A.  Radio  Talk  on  the  Benefits  of  Greater  Consumption  of  Bread  and  Milk 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  the  Sunday 
dinner  hour  was  half  past  one 
o’clock.  The  time  between 
breakfast  and  that  belated  meal 
was  so  long  that  every  Sabbath  day  I  nearly 
died  of  hunger.  This  inordinate  appetite  of 
the  occasion  caused  such  gorging  of  the 
stomach  as  to  make  another  regular  meal  out 
of  the  question.  Therefore,  the  evening  meal 
of  Sunday  was  always  bread  and  milk. 

There  is  a  saying  old  as  the  hills,  that 
“bread  is  the  staff  of  life.”  In  certain  age 
groups  milk  is  almost  as  essential  as  air  and 
water.  Without  doubt  the  old-fashioned  dish 
of  bread  and  milk  is  one  of  the  best  that  can 
be  planned. 

To  eat  too  much  of  too  many  kinds  of  food 
is  a  common  fault.  We  should  strive  to 
make  our  lives  simpler  and  there  is  no  better 
place  to  begin  than  by  eating  simpler  meals. 

Bread  and  milk,  if  we  never  took  any  other 
food,  would  restore  waste,  supply  energy  and 
accomplish  practically  everything 
food  is  expected  to  do  for  us. 

Add  to  this  dish  a  few  green 
vegetables,  a  leafy  salad,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  fruit,  and  we  require  nothing 
else. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  food 
— protein,  fats  and  caiBohy- 
drates.  Bread  and  milk  supply 
them  all.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would  include  in  every  daily  diet¬ 
ary  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  half 
loaf  of  bread.  If  this  were  the 
practice  of  each  of  us,  kidney, 
liver,  intestinal  and  other  ail¬ 
ments  would  be  much  less  fre¬ 
quent. 

When  I  speak  of  bread  in  this 
enthusiastic'  way  I  refer  to  the 
product  made  from  a  flour  un¬ 
robbed  of  its  mineral  and  rougher  portions. 
I  cannot  get  pleasantly  excited  over  the  de¬ 
natured  and  bleached  flour  of  commerce. 
There  is  no  particular  harm  in  them,  but 
neither  is  there  any  particular  good.  One 
might  as  well  eat  candy  and  call  it  the  staff 
of  life.  In  its  place  candy  is  a  desirable  food, 
but  no  one  pretends  that  it  supplies  anything 
but  the  energy-needs  of  the  body.  Real  flour 
made  into  wholesome  bread  is  invaluable  to 
our  welfare. 

When  I  refer  to  milk  I  speak  of  clean, 
bacteria-free,  whole  milk.  It  must  come  from 
healthy  cows.  It  must  be  received  and  trans¬ 
ported  in  clean  receptacles.  It  must  be 
handled  by  clean  persons.  If  not  pasteurized 
it  must  be  delivered  immediately  after 
milking.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  clean 
place. 

There  is  no  other  article  of  food  so  delicate 
and  easily  contaminated.  On  this  account, 
unless  properly  kept,  this  precious  food  may 
be  changed  into  a  poisonous  and  dangerous 
article. 

But  when  the  milk  is  properly  prepared 
and  unrobbed  of  its  butter  fat,  it  must  be 
counted  first  of  all  our  foods. 

In  normal  time  the  United  States  ships 
abroad  a  tremendous  amount  of  wheat.  Our 
exports  are  about  170,000,000  bushels. 
Poverty  and  currency  depreciation  make 
it  impossible  for  Europe  to  buy  our 
products. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  grain? 
This  is  a  serious  problem  and  it  must  be 
solved.  Otherwise,  agriculture,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  prosperity,  will  suffer  un¬ 
told  damage.  Unless  the  farmer  prospers, 
the  national  welfare  declines.  There  must 
be  found  some  means  of  absorbing  this  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat.  The  happiness  and  well  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Nation  demand  it. 

A  few  days  ago  a  great  expert  told  me  the 
whole  problem  would  disappear  if  everybody 


By  DR.  ROYAL  S  COPELAND 

would  eat  an  extra  slice  of  bread  at  every 
meal.  To  do  this  would  require  an  extra 
annual  supply  of  170,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

My  first  thought  was  this :  If  we  eat  more 
bread  we  will  eat  less  meat  and  other  farm 
products ;  therefore,  we  would  help  the 
farmer  one  way  and  damage  him  another. 

But  the  expert  had  a  very  convincing  an¬ 
swer.  If  the  surplus  wheat  were  converted 
into  flour  and  then  baked  into  bread,  the 
process  would  require  great  quantities  of 
other  products. 

For  instance,  to  make  the  necessary  yeast 
to  prepare  this  vast  mountain  of  bread, 
would  require  1,500,000  bushels  of  corn.  An 
equal  quantity  of  corn  would  be  needed  to 
fatten  the  four  million  hogs  from  which  the 
lard  would  come.  The  pastries  made  from 
the  flour  would  increase  the  demand  for  corn 


starch,  another  corn  product.  The  farmer 
would  be  called  on  for  at  least  three  and  a 
half  million  bushels  of  corn  for  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

To  bake  the  surplus  wheat  into  bread 
would  require  an  ocean  of  milk.  The  daily 
consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City  is 
three  million  quarts.  Poured  into  quart  bot¬ 
tles  and  then  placed  side  by  side  these  would 
make  a  line  167  miles  long.  To  make  the 
surplus  wheat  into  bread  would  require  the 
amount  of  milk  used  by  New  York  foi’  220 
days,  or  almost  four  thousand  miles  of  milk. 
Two  hundred  million  pounds  of  milk  powder 
or  condensed  milk  would  be  used  if  one  of 
these  products  were  substituted  for  fluid 
milk. 

Greater  Market  for  Butter 

A  billion  pounds  of  butter  would  be  called 
for  to  spread  on  the  bread.  Great  quantities 
of  rye  and  barley,  in  addition  to  the  corn, 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  yeast. 

Sugar,  jams,  cheese  and  sauces  would  be 
demanded.  Fruits  for  the  pies  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  used  for  fillings  would  be 
increased  in  consumption. 

To  carry  all  the  flour  made  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  wheat,  there  would  have  to  be  cotton 
sacks.  This  demand  would  require  forty  mil¬ 
lion  yards  of  cotton  goods,  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  cotton  growers’  crop. 

Think  what  a  lot  of  good  would  be  done 
for  the  farmers  of  America  if  we  were  to 
help  them  by  consuming  the  wheat  normally 
sent  abroad.  But  we  would  be  doing  our¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  good.  There  is  no  better  food 
than  bread  when  made  of  the  whole  grain 
and  not  from  denatured  and  devitalized 
flour. 

The  national  health  would  be  benefitted 
and  each  of  us  would  add  to  the  expectation 
of  life.  This  plan  to  eat  the  surplus  is  well 
worth  while.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  it. 


In  bread  and  milk  we  have  a  combination 
of  foods,  possessing  all  the  elements  for 
health  and  growth.  The  mother  who  learns 
these  truths  and  applies  them  in  the  home, 
has  started  her  children  on  the  way  to  a 
vigorous  life.  Strong  bodies,  good  brains 
and  pure  blood  are  made  by  bread  and  milk. 

Let  us  aid  the  farmer  and  promote  health 
by  consuming  quantities  of  these  simple,  but 
essential  food  stuffs. 

*  *  * 

I  have  filled  out  the  Radio  Questionnaire 
and  am  sending  it  in.  I  enjoy  the  program 
•from  station  WEAF  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  I  hear  your  fine  program.  Keep  it 
up,  you  are  doing  fine.  Indeed,  I  think  your 
program  the  best  of  any  that  is  broadcast 
on  Wednesday  evening. — 0.  H.  F.,  West  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.  * 

We  do  not  feel  one  bit  isolated  in  our  coun¬ 
try  home.  Wp  enjoy  the  broadcasting  from 
WEAF.  It  is  fine.  We  have  a 
three  tube  set  and  have  listened 
in  on  the  program  of  38  different 
stations  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles.— W.  W.  H.,  Canfield, 
Ohio.  :i:  M: 

Your  radio  lectures  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Keep  them  coming.  We 
are  most  interested  in  marketing, 
feeding  and  cooperation. — E.  L. 
B.,  College  Park,  Md. 

*  Hs  :i: 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  of  listening  to  the 
radio  address  of  Enos  Lee  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  on  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
address  is  worthy  of  still  further 
broadcasting.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  send  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lee’s  address  to 
a  number  of  persons  whose  names  I  am  en¬ 
closing  on  a  separate  sheet. — H.  B.  A.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Our  principles  should  not  be  like  the 
slender  cornstalk  which  the  north  wind  will 
blow  one  way,  and  the  east  wind  another, 
and  which  the  first  storm  will  blow  over; 
but  they  should  be  like  the  mighty  oak,  with 
its  roots  so  firmly  spread  out  in  the  earth 
that  no  wind  can  shake  it,  and  no  storm 
fell  it  to  the  ground.  If  our  principles  should 
have  similar  firm  roots,  deeply  planted  within 
our  hearts,  no  temptation,  however  strong, 
will  allow  us  to  waver  for  a  moment  in  do¬ 
ing  our  duty. — M.  L.  M. 

*  ♦  * 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but 
once.  If  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I 
can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  to  any 
fellow  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not 
defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again. — Stephen  Grellet. 

=1=  --l--  si: 

Lying  is  trying  to  hide  in  a  fog;  if  you 
move  about  you  are  in  danger  of  bumping 
your  head  against  the  truth;  as  soon  as  the 
fog  blows  up,  you  are  sure  to  be  discovered. 

*  *  * 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  say¬ 
ing  in  other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope. 

*  *  si: 

Hate  is  a  bad  spirit  to  face  the  world  with, 
my  boy.  Hatred  is  heavier  freight  for  the 
shipper  than  it  is  for  the  consignee.-— 
Augustus  Thomas. 


A  Boost  For  Farm  Products 

The  address  on  this  page  by  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York  State,  is  another  one  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  farm  radio  talks  which  are  attracting  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  East.  Dr.  Copeland  was  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
He  had  an  audience  of  500,000  people  when  he  broadcast  for  us  from 
the  WEAF  station  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  9,  at  6:30  P.  M. 
Standard  time.  With  such  a  great  audience  you  will  see,  when  you 
read  his  address,  what  a  strong  argument  he  has  given  for  a  larger 
consumption  of  milk  and  other  farm  products. 

We  ask  you  again  if  you  like  these  talks  to  let  us  know.  Give  us 
suggestions  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  have  broadcast,  and  whom 
”  you  want  to  hear  speak. — The  Editors. 
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The  Festering  Sore  in  Civilization 

Three  Hundred  Million  People  Facing  Ruin 


War. 


The  present  European  population  is 
about  450  millions,  or  more  than 
four  times  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  vast  num¬ 
ber  over  three  hundred  millions  are  in  a 
worse  than  subnormal  economic  and  social 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  World 
Those  of  you  w'ho  have  been 
reading  the  newspapers  know  “ 
that  the  finances  of  practically 
all  the  European  countries  are 
almost  hopeless.  It  takes  33,000 
German  marks  or  71,000  Austrian 
crowns  to  make  one  dollar;  and 
it  takes  5,400  Hungarian  crowns 
or  45,000  Polish  marks  to  do  the 
same;  as  far  as  Russia  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  takes  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  rubles  to  equal  a  dollar. 

Even  in  the  countries  that  are 
not  so  badly  off,  like  Italy,  France 
and  Belgium,  the  present  cur-  i  i  n  - 
rency  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  its  par  value.  I  give  up  the  attempt 
to  make  my  readers  understand  what  it 
means  to  live  under  a  currency  so  changed 
as  Germany’s,  where  it  is  1/8000  of  what  it 
formerly  was ;  but  we  can  try  to  grasp  con¬ 
ditions  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Just  to  bring  this  home  to  you :  What  would 
it  mean  to  you  if  the  dollars  that  you  have 
in  your  bank,  or  that  you  have  invested  in 
first  class  securities, 
or  in  your  farm, 
should  suddenly  depre¬ 
ciate  so  that  they 
would  be  worth  only 
one-fourth  of  their 
former  value?  Sup¬ 
pose.  your  former  in¬ 
come  was  $800  a  year, 
and  that  you  were 
suddenly  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  your  ex¬ 
penses  to  an  income  of 
one-fourth  of  this,  or 
only  $200.  The  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  be 
what  would  you  de¬ 
prive  yourself  of,  but 
what  your  reduced 
income  still  permitted 
you  to  spend  for  your¬ 
self,  your  children 
and  your  family,  and 
for  your  farm  to  use. 

The  difficulties  in 
these  countries  with 
the  declining  currency 
are  simply  heart-rend¬ 
ing.  All  the  people  of  the  middle  class  have 
been  compelled  to  dispose  gradually  of  most 
of  their  furniture,  extra  clothing,^  jewelry, 
silverware  and  pictures,  at  very  insignificant 
prices.  So  that  millions  are  living  in  bare 
rooms  with  empty  larders  and  without  more 
clothes  than  they  have  on  their  backs;  and 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  Berlin  alone 
every  day  at  least  fifty  of  these  much-to-be- 
pitied  high  spirited  middle-class  people,  in¬ 
capable  of  soliciting  charity,  are  driven  to 
commit  suicide. 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU 

But  the  picture  is  still  incomplete  without 
considering  what  becomes  of  these  people’s 
children  who  would  have  been  their  succes¬ 
sors,  who  would  have  made  up  the  middle 
class  of  the  future,  and  carried  on  the  civili¬ 


The  Truth  About  Europe 

IF  you  want  a  clear-cut,  concise  picture  of  the  European  chaos,  you 
will  get  it  in  this  article  by  Ex-ambassador  Morgenthau.  It  is 
another  one  in  the  series  that  we  are  giving  to  state  and  interpret 
the  plain  facts  about  great  world  events  in  which  farmers  are  in¬ 
terested.  These  articles  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  We 
have  received  many  letters,  a  few  of  them  criticising,  but  the  most 
of  them  commending  our  idea,  that  one  purpose  of  an  agricultural 
newspaper  is  to  discuss  and  interpret  some  things  besides  farming  in 
which  farm  people  are  interested. — The  Editors.  ^ 


zation.  These  children  are  not  sent  to  school 
because  they  cannot  be  fed  nor  clothed  by 
their  parents.  They  are  compelled  at  ten 
years  of  age  to  go  and  attempt  to  earn  a 
living.  Though  they  have  inherited  the 
taste  for  education,  music,  painting  and  other 
high  attainments,  they  are  absolutely  and 
completely  deprived  of  developing  this  ten¬ 
dency  and  of  perpetuating  the  bulwark 


As  has  always  been  the  case  in  history,  the  castle  dwellers  of  Europe  started  controversies  and  wars 

that  the  middle  classes  had  to  finish  and  pay  for 

of  Europe,  which  has  been  the  middle  class. 

The  teachers  and  scientists,  and  in  fact 
almost  all  of  the  entire  vast  class  that  did 
the  brain  work  of  Europe  (and  do  not  let  us 
forget  how  much  they  have  contributed 
towards  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  what  tremendous  benefits  we  have  had 
therefrom),  have  had  almost  to  cease  their 
activities  through  inability  to  secure  books 
and  instruments  to  pursue  their  studies  and 
experiments,  and  food  to  keep  them  alive. 

Their  entire  yearly  compensation  now  just 


about  suffices  to  buy  them  one  suit  of  clothes 
or  ten  pounds  of  butter. 

But  recently  I  had  verbal  reports  from  a 
man  from  Petrograd.  He  told  me  that  its 
3,000,000  inhabitants  has  shrunk  to  about 
700,000;  that  hardly  a  single  structure  in 
the  city  has  had  any  repairs  since  1915,  that 
the  numerical  as  well  as  the  physi- 
.  cal  decline  of  the  population  has 
been  followed  by  the  still  greater 
decay  of  the  great  city  itself.  To 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  this 
prevails  all  over  Europe.  The 
picture  painted  by  Goldsmith,  of 
“The  Deserted  Village,”  though 
drab  indeed,  shrinks  into  a  poetic 
effusion  when  compared  with  the 
tremendous  tragedy  that  has  just 
been  enacted  in  Europe. 

Last  year  I  had  a  conference 
with  a  group  of  Germans.  They 
all  were  leaders  in  their  various 
trades  or  professions.  These  men 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
Each  one  admitted  that  he  had  lost  all  hope 
of  ever  recovering  from  his  present  depres¬ 
sing  financial  status.  The  general  story  was 
that  they  had  accumulated  during  their  long 
active  career  by  careful  saving  and  judicious 
and  fortunate  investments  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  and 
that  their  annual  income  from  this  amount 

was  about  fifteen 
thousand  marks.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  this  was 
a  competency;  now  it 
means  just  one  half  a 
dollar ! 

I  asked  the  doctor 
present  whether  i  t 
affected  him,  and  I 
stated  that  he  no 
doubt  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  because  he  could 
charge  his  patients 
modern  fees.  He  ans¬ 
wered  me,  “Would  you 
have  the  heart  to 
charge  your  friends 
anything,  when  you 
know  that  they  have 
nothing?”  No  doubt 
some  of  us  have  de¬ 
spondent  moments, 
but  these  men,  and  all 
of  their  kind  living  in 
most  of  the  European 
countries,  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  permanent 
despondency. 

If  one  reads  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  when  Ger¬ 
many’s  population  was  reduced  to  one-third 
and  its  w^ealth  to  one-fourth,  and  the  terri¬ 
ble  results  that  followed  this  economic 
decline,  famine  and  disease,  he  will  be  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  those  awful  times  to 
those  that  now  prevail  in  Europe.  It  is  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  these,  just  a  few  of  which 
I  have  mentioned,  that  constitute  a  problem 
that  is  troubling  every  thinking  person  in 
the  world,  including  our  American  financiers, 
{Continued  on  page  418) 
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Rural  School  Bill  Carried  Over 

HE  bill  known  as  the  Rural  School  Bill, 
which  contains  the  suggestions  for  rural 
school  improvement  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  will  not  pass  this  session. 
The  New  York  State  Senate  voted  for  it  with 
only  six  votes  in  the  negative.  It  then  went 
to  Rules  Committee  in  the  Assembly,  which 
committee  decided  not  to  report  the  bill  out. 

The  bill  was  defeated  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency,  for  the  Assemblymen  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  The  most  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
in  the  Legislature  and  out  of  it,  admit  that 
it  is  right — a  rather  strange  situation,  for  if 
it  is  right,  what  real  defense  is  there  for  not 
passing  it  now? 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  Rural  School 
Bill  would  have  provided  for  a  larger  local 
control  of  the  schools,  would  do  away  with 
compulsory  consolidation,  improve  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  rural  school  teachers,  and  in 
many  other  ways  would  have  led  to  a  much 
better  rural  school  system.  We  believe  that 
farmers  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  that 
this  bill  did  not  pass  when  they  realize  that, 
had  it  passed,  the  school  taxes  in  a  majority 
of  the  districts  of  the  State  would  have  been 
materially  reduced.  This  Tower  tax  rate 
would  have  come  about  in  most  districts  be¬ 
cause  of  the  equalization  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  especially  because  the  cities  would 
have  paid  a  greater  portion  of  the  larger  aid 
which  would  have  come  to  the  rural  school 
districts  from  the  State. 

The  cities  voted  for  this  bill  this  year. 
Whether  they  can  be  convinced  again  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  support  a  bill  for  im¬ 
proving  rural  schools,  which  will  mean  more 
taxes  for  the  cities,  is,  of  course,  problemati¬ 
cal.  In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  accomplish  much  this 
year  along  educational  or  other  lines,  except 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  over  political 
issues,  the  farmers  will  continue  to  pay  the 
large  school  taxes  without  adequate  results 
in  school  facilities  for  country  children. 

American  Agriculturist  will  continue  to 
discuss  the  educational  provisions  of  the 


Rural  School  Bill  so  that  next  year  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  will  be  so  strong  no  legislature 
will  dare  to  turn  it  down. 


“The  Brown  Mouse” 

T  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  announce  that  we  have  secured  a 
serial  story,  ‘The  Brown  Mouse,”  by  Herbert 
Quick,  for  publication  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  first  installment  will  begin  in 
our  May  19th  issue.  Because  this  story  is 
of  particular  interest  to  farm  people  it  was 
sought  for  by  several  farm  papers,  and  we 
happened  to  be  the  lucky  one  to  secure  the 
rights  for  publication  in  this  territory. 

Herbert  Quick  is  also  the  author  of  “Van- 
dermark’s  Folly”,  one  of  the  best  stories 
that  has  ever  been  written  of  farm  life  and 
conditions  during  the  early  days  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Quick  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and'  was 
once  editor  of  “Farm  and  Fireside”,  so  his 
viewpoint  enables  him  to  write  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  country  life. 

“The  Brown  Mouse”  is  a  story  of  a  hired 
man  who  became  a  school  teacher  with  the 
strange  idea  that  the  schools  should  teach  in 
the  terms  of  life  and  of  the  farm,  instead  of 
theories  that  may  never  have  practical 
application. 

We  have  often  said  that  people  who  live 
in  the  country  have  too  little  opportunities 
for  recreation.  It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  American  Agriculturist  carries 
one  first  class  serial  story  all  of  the  time.  We 
wish  we  had  more  room  for  fiction.  Most 
country  housewives  do  not  have  time  to  read 
books  even  if  there  is  money  to  buy  them, 
but  a  few  moments  can  usually  be  found 
each  week  to  read  an  installment  of  a  good 
continued  story.  Hundreds  of  women  have 
told  us  that  this  feature  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was  worth  more  than  the  price. 


Martyrs  To  Principle 

OVER  in  Russia  the  other  day  the  Soviet 
Government  tried  some  Calholic  priests 
for  treason.  They  were  not  guilty  of  treason 
as  normal  men  understand  treason,  but  in 
Russia  the  Red  Government  frowns  on  all 
religion,  and  these  priests  had  insisted  on 
preaching  and  practicing  the  tenets  of  their 
faith.  The  bearing  of  these  Christians  dur¬ 
ing  their  unfair  trial  is  one  of  the  sublime 
events  of  history.  No  soldier  going  into 
battle,  or  Christian  martyr  on  the  way  to  the 
stake,  ever  faced  certain  death  for  a  great 
cause  with  more  calm  courage. 

There  was  little  or  no  evidence  against 
them,  and  their  own  clear-cut  and  positive 
answers  in  regard  to  their  religious  prac¬ 
tices,  which  were  against  the  Bolshevist  law, 
sent  them  to  their  death  or  to  long  imprison¬ 
ment.  Every  one  of  the  clerical  prisoners 
were  asked  whether  they  taught  the  cate¬ 
chism  to  children,  and  every  prisoner  an¬ 
swered  “Yes.”  Under  the  Bolshevist  law,  it 
is  a  crime  tu  impart  any  religious  teaching 
to  anyone  under  eighteen  years  old.  When 
asked  if  they  would  continue  such  teaching, 
the  reply  in  every  case  was  the  same. 

In  describing  these, answers,  an  American 
reporter  who  was  present  said:  “The  arch¬ 
bishop’s  face  lit  up  with  pleasure  and  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  answered.  It  was  as  if  he 
could  see  the  way  to  accept  a  miraculous  gift 
of  health,  youth,  and  unlimited  riches. 

“Behind  the  archbishop  was  the  young 
priest,  Edward  Yunevitch.  Joy  flashed  in 
his  eyes  and  irradiated  from  his  whole  coun¬ 
tenance  when  asked  if  he  would  cease  teach¬ 
ing  children  their  catechism.  Joyousness  so 
marked  his  voice  in  his  answer,  ‘No,’  that 
the  three  Bolshevist  judges,  who  were  all 
smoking  cigarettes,  looked  up  simultaneously 
in  surprise.  The  priests  were  asked  if  after 
the  churches  had  been  closed  they  had  con¬ 


tinued  to  say  mass,  and  they  answered,  yes, 
of  course,  they  had  all  said  mass.” 

On  the  day  when  the  death  sentence  was 
passed  on  the  archbishop,  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  say.  Again  we  quote 
the  American  reporter:  “The  archbishop  rose 
to  his  full  height  and  delivered  an  addres.s 
so  touching  and  so  simple  that  a  profound 
hush,  with  something  of  awe  in  it,  settled 
down  upon  the  hostile  audience  of  Red  sol¬ 
diers,  atheists,  sneerers,  and  demoralized 
students.  The  archbishop  denied,  as  did  all 
those  who  spoke  after  him,  that  he  had  be¬ 
longed  to  any  political  organization  or  had 
engaged  in  any  counter-revolutionary  in¬ 
trigues.  He  had  confined  himself  to  teach¬ 
ing  his  people  the  truths  of  his  holy  religion, 
the  same  truths  which  the  church  had  taught 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

“The  church  had  never  taught  the  people 
to  do  wrong;  he  had  never  taught  wrong¬ 
doing;  he  had  never  taught  anything  that 
did  not  tend  to  good  morals  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  ‘To-day,’  concluded  the  archbishop, 
‘I  stand  before  a  temporal  judge;  to-morrow 
maybe  I  shall  stand  before  an  eternal  judge, 
and  I  hope  the  temporal  judge  may  be  just 
to  me  and  the  eternal  judge  merciful.’  ” 

The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  archbishop  and  one  of  his  priests, 
Butchkavitch,  and  his  companions  were  all 
sentenced  to  prison.  World-wide  protest  led 
to  the  commutation  of  the  archbishop’s  sen¬ 
tence  to  ten  years  solitary  imprisonment, 
but  Butchkavitch  was  shot  by  a  firing  squad. 

There  are  times  in  human  affairs  when 
one  needs  all  his  philosophy,  all  his  faith 
in  humpity,  and  all  his  belief  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  right  to  keep  from  cynically 
thinking  that  the  whole  world  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  evil  and  that  everything  and  every¬ 
body  are  going  bad.  The  period  since  the 
war  is  such  a  time.  The  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance,  prejudice,  selfishness,  business  trick¬ 
ery,  and  immorality,  which  seem  so  rampant¬ 
ly  on  the  increase,  is  particularly  dishearten¬ 
ing  and  disillusioning. 

.But  always  at  such  times  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  sublime  living  and  sacrifice  for 
high  ideals  which  far  outbalance  the  evil  and 
*  renew  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  goodness  of 
our  fellow  men  and  in  the  whole  general 
scheme  of  things. 


The  Instinct  for  the  Soil 

Amoral  crisis,”  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Quick  in  his  story  “The  Brown  Mouse”, 
“accompanies  the  passing  of  a  man  from  the 
struggle  with  the  soil  to  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  productiveness  of  which  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  I  believe  that  this  deep  instinct  for 
labor  in  and  about  the  soil  is  a  valid  one,  and 
that  the  gathering  together  of  people  in  the 
cities  has  been  at  the  cost  of  an  obscure,  but 
actual  moral  shock. 

“I  doubt  if  the  people  of  the  cities  can 
ever  be  at  rest  in  a  future  full  of  moral 
searchings  of  conscience  until  every  man  has 
traced  definitely  the  connection  of  the  work 
he  is  doing  with  the  maintenance  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  population.” 

Mr.  Quick  is  right.  The  change  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  a  less  productive  occupation  is  a 
moral  shock  seldom  realized,  but  there  just 
the  same;  and  because  this  is  so,  we  cannot 
look  with  any  pride  upon  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  country  from  an 
agricultural  to  a  city  population.  Because 
of  our  modern  methods  of  living  there  is  no 
way  for  a  nation  to  avoid  the  packing  of 
dense  population  into  the  city.  But  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  our  people  now  do  live 
in  the  cities,  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
for  the  nation  to  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  upon  the  land  the  same  strong,  pros¬ 
perous,  intelligent  people  that  the  American 
farmers  haye  been  in  the  past,  so  that 
through  them  the  whole  nation  may  receive 
the  purifying  influence  of  the  soil. 
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One  Year’s  Stewardship 

Publisher  of  American  Agriculturist  Reports  to  120,000  Reader  Owners 


IT  is  just  a  year  ago  that  I  purchased  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Never  has  a 
year  passed  so  quickly  or  been  so  full  of 
important  events.  At  the  time  of  the 
change  of  ownership,  I  said  “I  intend  that 
the  welfare  of  my  readers  shall  be  the.  con¬ 
trolling  consideration  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  this  publication.  I  propose  to 
command  your  support  by  deserving  it.  I 
shall  hope  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  have 
bound  you  to  this  publication.”  Let  us  stop 
a  minute  and  consider  whether  or  not,  as  a 
steward  of  your  paper,  I  have  hewn  close  to 
the  line  of  my  pledge  given  you  one  year  ago : 

The  first  move  that  I  made  to  improve  the 
paper  was  to  strengthen  the  staff  and  to. 
secure  the  best  writers  in  their  particular 
field  as  regular  contributors  to  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hughes,  on  May  20th, 
joined  the  Contributing  Staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  through  his  articles 
and  advice  on  financial  matters,  has  been 
able  to  render  a  real  service  to  our  readers 
and  has  saved  them  thousands  of  dollars 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  invested 
in  questionable  securities. 

Miss  Gabrielle  Elliot,  on  June  3rd,  became 
Household  Editor.  Under  her  direction  the 
Household  Department  has  become  a  very 
important  part  of  the  magazine.  She  inaug¬ 
urated  a  shopping  service  for  our  women 
readers  whereby  they  could  buy  through  her, 
the  latest  New  York  styles  at  reasonable 
prices.  She  introduced  Aunt  Janet  to  our 
readers.  She  has  developed  our  patterns  to 
a  point  where  we  sold  24,000  last  year.  Her 
recipes  have  made  many  a  husband  happy. 

The  next  move  was  to  secure  Herschel 
Jones.  His  weekly  market  review  and  fore¬ 
cast  have  steadily  grown  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  and  are  a  daily  help  to  our  readers 
in  guiding  them  in  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  during  the  past  year  was  when 
on  September  2,  1922,  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  consented  to  write  exclusively  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  His  column  has 
won  for  him  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands. 

Paul  Work  joined  the  paper  on  September 
9,  1922,  and  since  that  time  has  been  writing 
on  truck,  vegetable  and  market  gardening — 
a  department  which  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
important  one  during  the  past  year. 

E.  S.  Eastman  Becomes  Editor 

During  the  first  three  months  that  I  owned 
the  paper,  I  hunted  high  and  low  for  a  man 
who  would  stand  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd  as  the  best  editor  available 
in  the  United  States  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  In  E.  R.  Eastman,  our  present 
editor,  I  felt  I  had  found  this  man,  and  on 
October  14,  1922,  I  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  the  position  of  editor.  Now  in 
looking  back  over  the  six  months  that  he  has 
been  with  the  American  Agriculturist,  I 
know  that  the  readers  have  many  times  and 
in  many  ways  heartily  endorsed  my  judg¬ 
ment  and  their  approval  of  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Eastman. 

Birge  Kinne  became  advertising  manager 
in  December,  and  under  his  forceful,  clean 
leadership,  the  number  of  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
steadily  grown.  The  fakirs  in  advertising 
give  Mr.  Kinne  a  wide  berth. 

We  began  the  New  Year  by  interesting  H. 
E.  Babcock,  of  Ithaca,  formerly  county 
agent  leader  and  college  professor,  now 
General  Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
to  write  on  livestock,  the  dairy  industry, 
and  cooperative  marketing  for  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Babcock’s  writings  have  been 
particularly  useful  and  practical,  as  they  are 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 

based  on  his  experiences  on  his  own  farm, 
coupled  with  a  thorough  theoretical  ground¬ 
ing. 

Dean  Cook  continues  to  write  his  Plow- 
handle  talks  and  his  host  of  old  friends  still 
enjoy  his  sound  philosophy. 

Under  the  careful  guidance  of  Fred  Ohm, 
our  Associate  Editor,  the  paper  goes  to  press 
each  week.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  have  been  placed  on  his 
shoulders,  he  still  continues  his  interest  in 
the  boys  and  girls  back  on  the  farm. 

The  American  Agriculturist  family  has 
grown  under  the  direction  of  H.  L.  Vonder- 
lieth.  Circulation  Manager,  until  we  have 
over  120,000  members,  and  he  is  so  encour¬ 
aged  that  he  has  promised  this  family  will 
exceed  130,000  by  the  1st  of  September. 

Thus  the  American  Agriculturist  has  sur¬ 
rounded  itself  with  a  group  of  writers  who, 
collectively,  are  unsurpassed. 

Editorially  we  have  fought  and  helped  to 
get  passed  legislation  of  great  importance  to 
farmers. 

Results  Accomplished 

In  our  June  3rd  issue,  Henry  S.  Graves, 
former  Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  told  the  inside  story  of  how  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  trying  to  get  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior.  The  result  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  was  that  Secretary  Fall  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  resigned  and  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  remained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  where  it  belongs. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  friends  of 
the  cow  we  fought  for  the  passing  of  the 
Voight  Anti-Filled  Milk  Bill  which  became  a 
law  under  the  last  Congress. 

We  were  successful  with  other  agencies  in 
advocating  that  potash  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  United  States  free  from  any 
tariff. 

The  Editorial  Staff  consistently  cooperated 
with  the  Committee  of  21  to  educate  the 
farmer  on  the  Rural  School  Bill,  and  we  are 
now  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  assist 
the  Committee  in  their  endeavor  to  have  the 
new  school  bill  become  a  law.  ^ 

Our  columns  assisted  the  New  York 
Market  Growers’  Association  in  their  fight 
against  the  City  of  New  York  to  secure  the 
farmers’  market  place  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  August  26th  issue,  we  pointed  out 
editorially  that  there  would  be  a  great  short¬ 
age  of  coal  for  the  coming  winter,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  in  making  money  out  of  cord-wood. 

In  September,  we  were  amongst  the  first 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  would  be  the 
world  conditions  that  would  control  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  surplus  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

In  the  October  2nd  issue,  we  announced 
that  President  Livingston  Farrand  had  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  American  Agriculturist  a 
$200  scholarship  in  the  winter  course  at 
Cornell.  It  was  Raymond  Phillips  of  Victor, 
N.  Y.,  who  won  the  scholarship. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  11th  editorial  columns,  was  the  first 
agricultural  paper  to  urge  the  World’s  Dairy 
Congress  and  National  Dairy  Show  to  choose 
Syracuse  as  its  next  home.  Members  of  the 
staff  worked  constantly  to  bring  this  great 
exposition  to  New  York  and  also  advocated 
the  building  of  a  Coliseum  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  part  of  the  plan.  We  were  very 
happy  when  Syracuse' was  finally  chosen  as 
the  location. 

On  December  9th,  we  began  our  editorial 
policy  of  urging  continued  restrictions  on 


immigration,  which  we  have  constantly  pur¬ 
sued  up-to-date. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  we  first 
took  up  the  question  of  the  radio  and  the 
farm  which  was  shortly  followed  on  January 
13th,  by  our  securing  Brainard  Foote,  whose 
articles  on  how  to  construct  various  radio 
receiving  sets  have  proven  most  valuable  to 
our  readers. 

In  our  December  16th  issue,  we  began  a 
series  of  charts  on  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States,  and  showing  the 
fact  that  in  many  crops  New  York  State 
ranks  first  and  that  in  a  total  crop  production 
New  York  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  United 
States. 

On  December  30th,  we  urged  the  construc¬ 
tive  building  program  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  both  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

On  January  13th,  the  present  state  of  the 
Country  Church,  as  described  by  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  was  pointed  out  to  be  a  grave 
problem  of  the  countryside  to-day. 

In  the  January  20th  issue,  we  urged  that 
the  farmers  stand  by  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesan  Association,  held  on  Jan¬ 
uary  16th,  I  spoke  on  the  present  delay  in 
compensating  the  farmer  for  his  condemned 
cattle  under  the  accredited  herd  plan,  and 
strongly  urged  that  the  State  Legislature 
appropriate  sufficiently  large  sums  to  pay 
the.  farmer  promptly.  This  suggestion  has 
been  consistently  followed  up  in  our  editorial 
columns.  Recently  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  has  appropriated  five  million 
dollars,  the  largest  sum  in  history  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  March  17th  issue,  we  drew  atten¬ 
tion  through  our  columns  to  the  country 
doctor  of  the  old  school.  The  question  of 
the  country  doctor  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  we  have  urged  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  through  our  columns  with  the  hope  that 
we  might  possibly  help  in  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem. 

More  recently,  we  endorsed  the  plan  to 
hold  a  great  eastern  apple  exposition  and 
fruit  show  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  during  the  week  of  November  3- 
10,  1923: 

First  To  Broadcast  Farm  News 

Broadcasting  to  the  farmers  by  radio  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  was  inaugurated 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  on  April  11th 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company.  The  first  address 
was  given  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  our  editor,  and 
has  been  followed  with  talks  by  Enos  Lee, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus;  John  D.  Miller,  President 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
and  General  Counsel  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Brigden,  President  of  the  New  York  Federa¬ 
tion  Home  Bureau ;  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  former  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  April  21st  issue,  we 
endorsed  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Nathan 
Straus,  -Jr.,  that  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  appoint  a  joint  legislative  committee 
to  study  the  marketing  conditions  .  this 
coming  summer. 

This  concludes  my  report  to  you,  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  one  year’s  hard  work.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  approve  of  it  and  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  that  you  may  have 
to  make  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me. 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  assure  you  that 
the  efforts  of  the  staff,  contributors  and 
myself,  will  be  to  give  you  each  week  a  better 
and  more  useful  magazine  than  the  week 
before. 
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Are  Tillage  Methods  Changing? 

Due  to  th^  Introduction  of  the  Modern  Disk  and  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 


ROO  FI  NG 
SIDING 
CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,)  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  Fir.t  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $2,25.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10,000,  $20  cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Order  from  largest 
grower  in  Virginia.  Guaranteed  good  delivery  anywhere,  or 
money  refunded.  J.  p.  COUNCILIi  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


H.  E.  COOK 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1819,  marked  the 
opening  of  an  epoch  in  farm  life; 
for  it  was  then,  Jethro  Wood,  the 
originator  of  the  modern  iron  plow, 
gave  it,  perfected,  to  the  world. 

From  the  original  crooked  stick  the 
evolution  had  proceeded  until  Wood’s 
plow  laid  the  foundation  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  highly  developed  plow  construction 
'  and  adaptability 

to  our  many 
types  of  soils ; 
plowSi  for  stony 
land,  for  clay 
land,  for  sandy 
land  and  for  hilly 
land.  I  may  be 
within  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say 
that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the 
modern  disk  and 
spring  tooth  har¬ 
rows  has  some¬ 
what  interfered 
with  a  like’  de¬ 
velopment  in  the 
art  of  using  the 
plow.  So  poorly  is  much  plowing  done, 
that  the  fields  would  have  been  more 
productive  if  left  untouched.  We  plow 
primarily  to  reduce  the  sod,  stubble 
and  root  growth  to  become  decomposed, 
and  to  pulverize  the. soil.  The' decom¬ 
position  of  organic  matter  and  its 
mixture  with  the  potential,  but  not 
available  mineral  matter,  gives  a  more 
fertile  soil  for  the  forthcoming  crop. 
Through  the  decomposition,  soil  bac¬ 
teria  are  also  multiplied  and  chemical 
forces  by  the  stirring  and  mixing  are 
set  to  work. 

The  ordinary  inversion  of  a  sod  as 
seen-  in  fields  all  around  does  very  little 
of  what  we  have  mentioned.  It’s  not 
the  fault  of  the  plow.  It  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roberts,  the  father  of  our  modern 
agricultural  teaching,  who  said  repeat¬ 
edly,  “hot  plowshares,  boys,  hot  plow¬ 
shares.”  And  he  was  right  if  we  are 
out  to  improve  our  soils. 

Harrows  Cannot  Replace  Plow 

Although  we  have  heavy  disk  har¬ 
rows  that  do,  if  heavily  weighted, 
almost  plow  the  land,  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  good  old  plow.  I  have 
planted  potatoes  'following  a  plowing 
because  in  no  other  way  could  the  land 
be  made  as  friable  and  as  fit  for  the 


7^  Sure  Money  Crop= 

^  Lyman  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 

For  more  than  18  years  I  have  been  developingGrimm  Alfalfa 
from  the  strain  originally  imported  by  Wendelin  Grimm. 
I  guarantee  Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  to  be  99%  and  over, 
pure.  I  will  take  back  and  refund  on  any  of  this  seed  found 
to  contain  dodder,  quack  grass,  Canadian  thistles  or  sow 
thistles.  Affidavit  of  genuineness  with  every  order. 

Lyman’s  Grimm  is  positively  the  hardiest  alfalfa  seed  obtainable. 
Resists  both  drought  and  cold — produces  immense  crops  year  after 
year  without  replanting  A  SURE  MONEY  crop — ^3  to  4  stands  each 
year — ^leader  of  forage  crops.  ' 


A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer 
of  Grimm  Alfalfa 


Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE  Sample! 

Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  common  and  Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa.  My  seed  is 
scarified  which  assures  highest  germination.  Write  today  for  booklet  and  FREE  sample. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

^50  Water  Street  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  exceptionally  low  price  on  BINDER  TWINE  for  the  season  of 
1923.  Grange  and  Farm  Organization  orders  in  large  lots  a  specialty 
Farmer  Agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from  their  neighborhoods.  Sign 
up  this  slip  and  mail  to  the  address  below  and  get  our  money-making 
proposition  and  sample  by  return  mall.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Name . 

P.  0 . 

R.  F.  D.  No..., . State . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  60,  Melrose,  Ohio 


■  SLUG  SHOT* 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


By  H.  E.  COOK  i 

potato  seed.  The  proverbial  onion  bed 
couldn’t  compare.  The  surface  could 
have  been  as  finely  fitted  but  hardly 
deep  enough  for  level  culture  potato 
growing. 

I  am  sorry  the  old  fashioned  summer 
fallow  has  become  unpopular.  It  was 
here  that  the  plow  was  at  its  best.'  The 
land  was  pulverized,  not  just  scratched 
on  the  surface,  but  to  a  depth  of  from 
6  to  10  inches  depending  upon  the  brain 
power  and  vision  of  the  farmer  and  the 
horsepower  attached  and  what  crops 
followed.  Can’t  our  readers  of  60  to 
70  years  remember?  But  the  plan  is 
no  longer  in  style.  Of  course  one  can 
approximate  the  summer  fallow  by  once 
plowing  in  the  fall,  and  twice  in  the 
spring,  with  harrowing  enough  between 
to  loosen  the  form  of  the  furrow  slice, 
but  most  folks  won’t  do  it.  I  suppose 
for  two  reasons,  it  costs  money  and  we 
don’t  think  we  get  pay  enough  out  of 
the  crop  or  produce  sold  to  warrant  this 
extra  labor.  ^ 

Depth  Often  Neglected 

Then  again  the  depth  is  many  times 
neglected.  No  doubt  we  have  some 
hardpan  subsoils  that  ought  not  to  be 
turned  on  the  surface  but  sparingly  at 
each  plowing.  However,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  no  one  need  remain  sleep¬ 
less  on  this  account.  The  supposed 
danger  often  makes  a  good  excuse  for 
not  trying  it  out. 

Deep  plowing  is  important.  Land 
plowed  deep  will  hold  moisture  better 
than  shallow  plowed  just  as  a  dirt 
mulch.  Two  inches  deep  is  better  than 
one  inch  deep.  No  argument  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  that  8  inches  of  finely 
mixed  surface  soil  will  be  a  better  feed¬ 
ing  ground  for  plant  roots  than  when 
only  6  inches  deep,  one  third  more  in 
volume.  Isn’t  it  worth  while?  No 
extra  charge  for  seed  and  seeding  and 
for  the  harvesting. 

There  is  only  one  place  for  shallow 
plowing.  If  a  sod  is  to  be  reduced  in  a 
short  time  by  the  twice  plowing  system, 
the  first  plowing  can  be  around  5  to  6 
inches  followed  by  thorough  disking  and 
the  second  plowing  two  or  three  inches 
deeper.  The  chance  to  reduce  this 
thin  slice  by  the  cultivation  given  will 
be  more  favorable. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  spring 
plowing  versus  fall  plowing  was  a  first 
line  subject.  To-day  we  hear  very 
little.  Some  one  said — I  think  it  was 
Professor  Bailey — that  the  time  to  trim 
a  tree  was  when  your  saw  was  sharp, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  an¬ 
swer.  I  am  inclined  to  say  the  same 
about  plowing  for  loamy  soils.  Clay 
soil  must  be  plowed  when  just  wet 
enough,  and  a  clay  farmer  learns  when 
that  time  is  and  not  from  looks  either. 
In  the  northern  sections,  and  all  of  New 
York  State  can  be  classified  under  the 
north,  fall  plowing  is  desirable. 

Fall  Plowing  Essential 

On  farms  where  there  is  any  con¬ 
siderable  acreage,  we  are  obliged  to 
fall  plow  or  the  plowing  wouldn’t  be 
done.  Some  years  we  have  plowing 
weather  in  the  spring,  but  as  a  rule 
we  have  wfinter  and  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  change,  spring  has  come 
and  we  can  begin  seeding.  Furthermore 
fall  plowed  land  holds ‘moisture  better, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  capil¬ 
larity  has  been  thoroughly  established. 
My  judgment  would  be  that  more  will  be 
gained  by  having  the  work  done  .than 
by  its  increased  water  supply  if  we 
measure  differences  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  early 
planted  crops. 

If  land  is  weedy  and  filled  with 
quack  roots,  fall  plowing  without  culti¬ 
vation  or  replowing  in  the  spring  will 
make  a  muss.  When  one  sees  the 
green  streaks  between  the  furrows  be¬ 
fore  winter  begins  and  the  spring  is  a 
late  one,  may  a  kind  Providence  help 
the  owner  because  he  won’t  get  much 
help  from  this  piece  of  land.  If  the 
owner  intends  to  follow  that  kind  of 
farming  he  would  be  far  better  off  to 
put  on  light  top  dressing  of  manure 
in  the  fall  and  grow  hay.  If  he  could 
only  have  a  vision  and  begin  a  system¬ 
atic  system  of  plowing  and  harrowing 
until  every  quack  root  was  dead  and 


converted  into  plant  food  then  the  plow 
would  have  become  his  best  servant 
and  friend. 

And  so  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
good  old  plow  that  has  made  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  millions  possible. 


The  Festering  Sore  of 
Civilization 

{Continued  from  page  415) 

Government  officials,  and  our  entire 
people.  It  is  a  problem  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  our  farmers  both  economically 
and  socially. 

We  here  in  America  can  talk  about 
the  danger  of  entangling  alliances  and 
the  need  of  keeping  out  of  European 
affairs,  but  let  us  not  live  in  fancied  se¬ 
curity  and  think  that  these  450,000,000 
people  who  have  millions  of  relatives 
and  connections  in  our  country  can  long 
be  permitted  to  live  on  in  their  present 
condition  or  to  drift  into  the  still  worse 
condition  that  is  now  facing  them,  with¬ 
out  affecting  us  economically,  socially 
and  morally.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  become  so  hardened  and  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
to  the  people  from  whom  we  have  in¬ 
herited  our  language,  our  laws,  our  art, 
our  literature  and  our  blood,  to  remain 
indifferent  to  their  fate.  It  only  takes 
a  few  rotten  apples  in  a  barrel  in  time 
to  destroy  all  of  the  good  ones.  Europe 
is  the  infectious  and  contagious  sore 
spot  in  the  world’s  civilization  to-day. 

No  man  nor  nation  can  either  create, 
control  or  command  general  forces  and 
natural  laws  that  always  determine  the 
collective  and  individual  prosperity  of 
a  country.  It  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  any  man  to  possess  the  con¬ 
ceit  that  he  is  sufficient  unto  himself, 
and  this  is  not  only  true  of  individuals, 
but  in  this  modern  age,  it  is  true  also 
of  nations.  Times  have  changed  within 
a  hundred  years.  Rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  and  inventions  in  fast  communica¬ 
tion  have  brought  the  world  nearer  to¬ 
gether  physically  and  made  it  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  place.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  years  ago  to  declare  and  maintain 
an  attitude  of  isolation,  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  of  invention  has  made  that  policy 
physically  impossible  now. 

As  to  the  actual  method  of  how  we 
shall  work  with  the  European  nations 
to  straighten  out  the  chaos,  it  matters 
not  so  long  as  the  method  be  effective 
and  so  long  as  it  does  not  injure  our 
own  nation.  An  attempt  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  to  lift  the  poor  old 
world  of  ours  to  a  higher  plane.  Those 
who  led  that  attempt  thought  that  the 
terrors  of  the  war  had  taught  the  folly 
of  settling  international  disputes  by 
force.  It  was  hoped  to  supersede  the 
rule  of  might  by  the  reign  of  justice. 
Because  this  effort  failed  is  one  reason 
why  the  chaos  still  exists  in  Europe. 
No  set  of  men  and  no  individuals  are 
to  blame  for  failure.  It  was  simply 
that  the  entire  world  was  not  yet  ready 
to  abandon  rivalry  and  suppress  hatred. 

I  have  always  felt  that  any  man  or 
woman  who  is  endowed  with  superior 
intellectual  powers  should  voluntarily 
and  freely  use  some  part  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 
Why  does  not  the  same  logic  apply  to 
the  nations?  Our  country  at  present 
is  possessed  of  greater  reservations  and 
resources  than  any  other.  Our  country 
is  the  only  one  that  has  been  untouched 
by  the  destructive  flood  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  war.  We  have  been 
spared.  We  have  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  without  serious  disturbances  again 
adjusted  ourselves  to  non-war  condi¬ 
tions.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  us 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are 
still  submerged  by  the  flood? 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
run  the  risk  of  drowning  ourselves. 
As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  we  are 
running  a  greater  risk  by  doing  nothing. 
In  rendering  help  we  can  do  so  with 
such  precaution  that  we  will  not  in  the 
least  possible  way  expose  ourselves  to 
being  eng’ulfed.  We  have  listened  all 
of  our  lives  to  preachings  that  all  men 
are  brothers.  Is  all  of  this  talk  preach¬ 
ing  and  theory  only,  or  are  we  willing 
to  demonstrate  our  sincerity  by  actual 
practice  of  the  greatest  of  all  princi¬ 
ples,  human  brotherhood? 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12, 1923 
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SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 

BARREL  HEADING  PRESS 

Y^OUR  packing 
^  equipment 
should  include 
this  well  built, 
practical  barrel 
press.  Operated 

either  by  motor  attached  or  by 
pulley  from  line  shaft.  Entirely  self 
contained  with  pump  mounted  on 
base  casting.  Valves  which  raise 
and  lower  the  hydraulic  plunger  are 
part  of  main  base  casting.  Pump 
consumes  no  power  except  when 
actually  pressing  head  into  barrel. 

Work  controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 

Other  features  of 
theSkinnerBarrel  ' 

Press  app>eal  to 
busy  packers. 

Wiile  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 

Fourth  Street  Dunedin,  Florida 


. ,  Dewberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry, 


BERRY  PLANTS 

RIa  elf  b,»rr\/  I  efianKerrt, 

Currant,  Grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 


Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots. 


Hop, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Onion,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

FI  ftWFR  PI  ANTS  Hollyhock,  Canterberry  Bells,  Fox- 
rLUTTLlV  iLnlllij  glove,  SweetWilliam,  Poppy,  Phlox 
and  other  perennials;  Pansy,  Astor,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Zinnia  and  other  annuals  ;Roses, Shrubs,  (catalog  free. 

HARRY  B.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS^ORGEOUS 

Plant  early  and  often.  Our  prize  mix¬ 
ture  of  rare  kinds.  All  bloom  this  year. 
Large  bulbs,  100  for  $3.00;  30  for  $1.00; 
florist  size,  100  for  $1.75,  or  50  for 
$1.00.  Mammoth  bulbs,  25  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBINS  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY  The  Big  Money  Crops 

Grape  Vines,  Privet  Hedge  and  other  Plants  that  Piease, 
Asparagus  Seed,  WASHINGTON,  and  standard  varieties: 

Cantaloupe,  Tomato  and  other  Seed  that  Yields. 
SPECIAL;  Asparagus  Crates,  and  waterproof  linings.  Catalog  Free, 

V.  R.  ALLEN,  7  Lane  Road,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


FRIEND"  Traction 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

DELTS 
SPROCKEIS 

TRIEMD>IFG.Co..Ga5port.NY 

yovu/kwAyiBcOLAoYi3vBoi/CftT^Rl£/iD 


isin® 

I  iL^cmaihs  1  lUsi 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  frost  Proof  straw¬ 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Luaetia  Dewberry,  $  1 2 
per  1,000.  Horseradish  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  No.  1,  REID’S  GROVE,  MD. 


GLADIOLI 


36  named  bulbs,  6  colors,  $1.00; 
12  different  fancy  bulbs,  $1.00; 
GUARANTEED  TO  BLOSSOM.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY/  MASS. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

fresh  dug  and  postpaid  at  farmers’  prices;  circular  on 
request.  brookview  farms,  r-s,  pulaski,  n.  y. 


Get  Double  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may.be  new,  renewal  or  ex¬ 
tension. 


Pictorial  Review  $1.50-^ 
Gentlewoman  .20  j 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00  i 
Farm  &  Fireside  .50j 

All  Four 
One  Year  for 
^  Only 

$1.85 

Today’s  Housewife  $1.00'j 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice-  j 

A-Week  World)  1.00  | 
Ain.  Agi’iculturist  l.OOj 

All  Three 
One  Year  for 
Only 

$1.85 

People’s  Home  Jnl.  $1.25-'| 
McCall’s  (or  Thrice- 
A-Week  World)  1.00 
Am.  Agriculturist  1.00^ 

1  All  Three 
One  Year  for 

1  Only 

1  $2.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year 

Youth’s  Companion  13  issues 
Christian  Herald  13  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year  J 

$2.63 

Subscription 
Value  for 
^  Only  , 

1  $1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  1  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  6  Months 
Gentlewoman  1  Year  1 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year  J 

$2.20 

1  Subscription 
Value  for 
t  Only 

1  $1:10 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargain^. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  a.u 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nitrogea  Organic  or  Mineral? 

A  Review  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiments 


The  common  as¬ 
sumption  that  the 
organic  sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertil¬ 
izers  have  a  more  permanent  and  last¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  average  soil  than 
the  mineral  sources,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  experiments 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

The  influence  of  nitrogen  from 
mineral  and  from  organic  sources 
upon  yield,  and  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  these  two  forms  that  are 
“recovered”  from  the  soil  by  assimil- 


eliminate  other  influ¬ 
ences  each  cylinder  re¬ 
ceived  annually  an  adequate  supply 
of  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash, 
sulfate  of  potash  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
control  conditions,  then,  the  only  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  cylinders  was  in 
the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil  and 
the  sources  of  nitrogen. 

Averaging  all  results,  nitrate  of  ^da 
gave  a  higher  average  yield  than  dried 
blood — 132.6  grams  per  cylinder  to  120 
for  the  latter.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  recovered  also 


By  C.  R.  WOODWARD 


TABLE  1* 

Average  Yield  of  Dry  Matter  and  Percentage  of  Nitrogen  Recovered  from  Soils 
Varying  in  Mechanical  Composition,  1911-20 


Average  Yield  of  Dry  Matter 

Nitrogen  Recovered 

Year 

Check 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

Dried 

Blood 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

Dried 

Blood 

1911 . 

gm. 

174.lt 

gm. 

297.3t 

gm. 

260.7t 

per  cent 

38.9t 

per  cent 

.  24.3t 

1912 . 

49.5 

89.7 

112.7 

35.3 

38.8 

1913 . 

54.1 

96.3 

99.2 

41.8 

38.2 

1914 . .' . 

55.4 

125.3 

114.2 

64.4 

55.0 

1915 . 

50.1 

127.4 

115.9 

57.0 

49.6 

1916 . 

53.5 

151.3 

126.7 

60.2 

47.5 

1917 . 

68.9 

166.8 

124.8 

62.3 

41.6 

1918 . 

69.6 

167.3 

138.0 

53.3 

44,2 

1919 . 

52.9 

119.5 

105.0 

48.3 

37.6 

1920 . 

62.3 

149.8 

143.4 

51.6 

47.0 

Average . 

57.4 

132.6 

120.0 

52.7 

44.4 

*  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1921.' 
t  Omitted  from  average  (Corn  grown  in  1911). 


ation  into  the  plant  tissues,  have  been 
studied  at  this  station  a  number  of 
years.  Recently  a  10-year  experiment 
was  brought  to  a  close  which  revealed 
some  interesting  contrasts  between  the 
two  types  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

The  object  of  the  study,  which  was 
begun  in  1911,  was  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  these  two  sources  of 
nitrogen  with  special  reference  to  the 
mechanical  composition  of  the  soil.  For 
this  purpose  60  metal  cylinders,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet 
deep,  were  sunk  into  the  ground  so 
that  only  about  4  inches  of  one  end 
projected  above  the  surface.  They 
were  arranged  in  10  series  of  6  each,, 
the  soil  of  the  different  series  varying 
from  a  heavy  loam  to  pure  sand. 
That  is,  the  first  series  contained  100 
per  cent  heavy  loam  (no  sand),  the 
second,  10  per  cent  sand,  the  third. 


was  larger,  52.7  per  cent  for  the  nitrate 
to  44.4  for  the  dried  blood. 

Considering  alone  the  second  crop  of 
the  season,  buckwheat,  the  average 
yi(flds  of  dry  matter  were  actually 
greater  with  dried  blood  than  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  in  both  cases  they 
were  more  than  from  the  check  cylin¬ 
ders.  The  larger  yields  from  the  dried 
blood  indicate  a  greater  residual  effect 
from  this  than  from  the  nitrate,  which 
is  reflected  also  in  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  recovered — an  average  of  10 
per  cent  for  the  dried  blood  as  compared 
with  3.96  for  the  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
difference,  however,  is  not  sufficieat  to 
offset  the  much  greater  recovery  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  first  crop;  so  that 
when  the  two  cropS'  are  considered  to¬ 
gether,  nitrate  of  soda  outranks  the 
dried  blood. 

Comparing  next  the  series  of  cylin- 


TAJ3LE  2* 

Nine- Year  Average  Yield  of  Dry  Matter  and  Nitrogen  Recovery  for  Each  of  the 

10  Soil  Mixtures 


Yield  of  Dry  Matter 

Nitrogen  Recovery 

Soil  Mixture 

Series 

Check 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

Dried 

Blood 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

Dried 

Blood 

Loam  Soil . 

A 

lbs. 

81.4 

lbs. 

157.0 

lbs. 

147.9 

per  cent 

56.38 

•  per  cent 

46.18 

10%  sand . 

B 

89.3 

164.5 

149.9 

52.75 

42.89 

20%  sand . 

C 

70.5 

152.4 

135.6 

58.11 

47.65 

30%  sand . 

D 

68.6 

156.4 

137.2 

59.70 

47.52 

40%  sand . 

E 

65.4 

153.3 

130.7 

62.05 

47.54 

50%  sand . 

F 

68.6 

152.1 

126.8 

58.15 

40.39 

70%  sand . 

G 

46.1 

134.9 

110.5 

59.70 

45.55 

80%  sand . 

H 

42.0 

110.5 

107.7 

47.12 

47.14 

90%  sand . 

I 

27.9 

97.8 

88.3 

47.44 

42.39 

100%  sand . 

J 

16.3 

47.2 

65.0 

25.49 

36.41 

-Average . 

57.6 

132.6 

120.0 

52.69 

44.36 

♦  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1921. 


20  per  cent,  and  so  on,  up  to  100  per 
cent  sand.  Within  each  series,  two  cylin¬ 
ders  (the  checks)  received  no  nitrogen, 
two  were  treated  with  dried  blood, 
representing  organic  nitrogen,  and  two 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  mineral 
source.  Each  cylinder  of  both  sets  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  of  the  respective  mate¬ 
rials  to  furnish  an  exactly  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen — 12  grams  of  the 
dried  blood  (about  2-5  ounce)  and  10 
grams  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  (about 
1-3  ounce). 

Two  crops  were  grown  each  year, 
barley  followed  by  buckwheat.  The 
fertilizer  was  applied  every  year, 
always  on  the  first  crop.  In  order  to 


ders  which  contained  varying  propor¬ 
tions  of  sand,  some  more  interesting 
facts  are  revealed.  The  10  per  cent 
sand  mixture  gave  the  highest  yields, 
on  the  average,  though  not  the  highest 
recovery.  The  yields  did  not  vary 
greatly  up  to  50  per  cent  sand,  but 
showed  a  more  marked  falling  off  with 
the  increasing  sand  proportions  in  the 
case  of  dried  blood  and  of  the  checks 
than  occurred  in  the  nitrate  of  soda 
cylinders.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  yields  from  the  40  and  50 
per  cent  sand  mixtures  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  yields  from  the  loam  soil, 
although  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
{Continued  on  page  422) 


Other  sizes  equally  low  priced. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save 
you  money  on  freight. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


i 


The  Farrell 
Hoist  B 


operated  from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and 
band  brake.  Price  right.  For  Circular  address 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON,  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

.26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown.  Two  acres.  Ready  about  Jlay  1st.  Oab- 
tiage.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  .Market,  EuU- 
huizen  and  eight  other  kinds.  $’2.2o  per  1.000:  .'i.OOO, 
$10  00:  500,  $1.50;  300,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers, 
$.■>.00  per  1,000:  500,  $3.00:  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.60;  100, 
$1.00,  List  free.  No  business  done  on  Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 
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Better  thani 
Whitewash 


hhinfects ' 
Dries ' 

I.-  Wbita' 


1  Q\s\niecVmg  Yl  V\v\  e  ?a\n\ 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (iO  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (50 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  <200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  i/lt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO,.  Inc. 

291  ElyAve..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Killed  200  Rats 
New,  £2isy  Way 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.  Not  a  Poison. 

“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  H.  O. 
Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich.  “Seemed  to  be 
several  hundred  of  them.  Dog,  Ferret  and 
Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial  Virus  and  was  rid 
of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have  found  rat 
skeletons,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  farm. 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  in  fact  all  Rodents 
greedily  eat  Imperial  Virus  on  bait.  Sets  up 

burning  fever. 
Pests  die  outside, 
hunting  for  water. 
Harmless  to  hu¬ 
mans,  poultry, 
pets,  stock,  etc. 
Endorsed  by  Farm 
Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
institutions  everywhere.  Economical  to  use. 
Large  size  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  for 
50c  or 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Impe¬ 
rial  Laboratories,  Dept.  1007,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  they  will  mail  you  two  regular  $1.00 
bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double  strength). 
Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age  when  package  containing  regular  $2.00 
quantity  arrives.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the 
other  to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free. 
Readers  risk  no  money,  as  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories  are  fully  responsible  and  will  refund 
the  cost  on  request  any  time  within  30  days. 


$1,000  Secures  Dairy  Farm 

255  Acres  with  2U  Cattle,  3  Horses,  gas  engine,  cream 
separator,  manure  spreader,  irapiements,  tools,  household 
furniture;  just  bring  your  suitcase,  move  right  in  and  be 
ready  to  piant  this  spring;  just  oufside  lively  village; 
good  markets:  machine-worked  flelds,  35-eow  spring-watered 
pasture,  estimated  100.000  ft.  timber.  1,500  cords  wood; 
1,000  sugar  maples;  excellent  7-rooui  house,  running  spring 
water,  bath.  70-ft.  basement  barn,  stable,  etc.  To  settle 
affairs  $4,000  gets  all  if  taken  soon,  only  $1,000  needed. 
Details,  page  1.38,  Ulus.  Catalog — Bargains  many  states. 
Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150  R  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afllicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 


Money  bacTc  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  forni. 


Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


*A  veterinary's  compound  for 
:  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
so  "  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

3U  years'  sale  py  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 

SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
qualitybreeders.  InvestigateNOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  £.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00:  20  pounds, 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


PATENTS 


Average  Potato  Crop  in  1923 

New  York  Reports  Dangerous  Increase  in  Cabbage 


The  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’ 
Cooperative  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
conducting  a  survey  of  New  York  State 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  plant¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  1923. 
Upwards  of  800  replies  were  received 
from  potato  growers  in  New  York  who 
report  only  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage 
proposed  this  year.  Compared  to  last 
yeap — approximately  only  3%  per  cent. 
“In  other  words,”  writes  L.  J.  Steele, 
manager  of  the  cooperative,  “present 
indications  point 
to  a  normal  plant- 

ing  of  potatoes  ““  - - 

in  New  York 
this  season,” 

According  t  o 
the  report  of 
Mr.  Steele,  in 
which  he  sum¬ 
marized  the  sur¬ 
vey,  on  April  1, 
the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  United 
States  expect  to 
plant  91  per  cent 
of  last  year’s 
potato  acreage 
which  was  9  per 
cent  above  the  5 
year  average.  In 
other  words  po¬ 
tato  growers  of 
the  country  con¬ 
template  plant¬ 
ing  a  normal 
acreage  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that 
last  year’s  crop 
brought  ruinously 

low  prices.  As  - - - 

a  part  of  his  re- 
port,  Mr.  Steele 

included  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
the  rather  sudden  advance  of  potatoes 
in  March  and  April  when  last  fall  and 
winter  all  indications  pointed  to  a  lower 
price  this  spring.  Mr.  Steele  gives  the 
following  factors  that  were  responsible 
for  the  sharp  advance: 

The  unusually  severe  spring  frosts 
which  not  only  delayed  but  severely 
damaged  the  early  southern  potato 
crop.  Prior  to  April  15,  Florida  had 
shipped  only  one-tenth  as  many  ears 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

Thousands  of  Bushels  tJndug 

Shrinkage  had  its  effect  upon  prices. 
There  was  excessive  rotting  and  severe 
frost  losses  in  storage  and  transit. 
When  prices  took  such  a  sudden  drop 
last  fall,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground 
because  it  didn’t  pay  to  dig  them  and 
haul  them  to  market. 

Speculative  buying  was  increased 
due  to  the  fact  that  potato  supplies  in 
the  East  had  been  supposedly  cleaned 
up  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  many 
buyers  to  believe  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  shrinkage.  This  boosted  the 
price  for  a  time  to  a  higher  level  than 
remaining  supplies  really  warranted, 
primarily  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  stock 
on  hand. 

Cabbage  Situation  is  Dangerous 

In  addition  to  handling  potatoes,  the 
Empire  State  Cooperative  handles  cab¬ 
bage,  which  also  was  the  subject  of  a 
survey.  The  cabbage  situation  is  vastly 
different  from  the  potato  situation  and 
a  great  deal  more  serious.  Something 
like  300  cabbage  growers  in  New  York 
replied  to  Mr.  Steele’s  questionnaire, 
signifying  that  they  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage  on  an  average  of 
approximately  30  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

This  increase  is  dangerous.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of  New 
York  last  year  was  larger  than 
normal  and  the  yield  was  better  than 
average,  resulting  in  a  heavy  crop, 
taking  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  fact 
the  crop  was  so  large  that  thousands 
of  tons  were  never  harvested  and 
thousands  of  tons  were  fed  to  live¬ 
stock. 

According  to  Mr.  Steele,  if  New  York 
cabbage  growers  plant  31  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  acreage,  and  the  season  turns 
out  to  be  a  normal  cabbage  season, 
New  York  should  have  about  21,000 
cars  of  cabbage  to  market  compared 
with  a  normal  production  of  about  12,- 
000  cars.  If  the  season  of  1923  turns 


TOO  MUCH  CABBAGE 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  sent  out  by  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  to  some  three 
hundred  cabbage  growers  in  New  York 
State  indicates  that  the  growers  are 
planning  an  approximate  31  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  over  last  year.  This 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  situation 
to  which  every  prospective  grower 
should  give  careful  consideration. 

Last  year’s  yield  was  better  than 
the  average.  Thousands  of  tons  were 
never  harvested,  and  thousands  more 
were  fed  to  livestock.  As  Mr.  Steele, 
manager  of  the  cooperative,  so  clearly 
points  out  in  the  article  on  this  page, 
if  there  is  a  31  per  cent  increased 
acreage  and  a  normal  cabbage  season, 
New  York  State  would  grow  21,000 
cars  of  cabbage;  or  neai-ly  double  the 
normal  yield.  There  can  be  but  one 
result  of  such  great  overproduction, 
and  that  is  heavy  loss  for  everybody 
concerned. — The  Editors. 


out  to  be  as  good  a  cabbage  season  as 
last  year,  it  would  mean  a  crop  of 
over  23,000  cars,  approximately  double 
the  average  number  which  the  State 
usually  produces. 

Latest  information  received  from 
Mkhigan,  indicates  about  the  same 
as  last  year’s  big  acreage,  which 
was  the  biggest  crop  that  State  has 
ever  produced. 

In  concluding  his  report  on  the  early 
season  situation,  Mr.  Steele  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  acreage 

figures  are  what 
farmers  eXpCCt  tO 
do  on  April  1. 
However,  spring 
is  very  back¬ 
ward,  farm  labor 
is  scarce  and 
most  farmers  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  a  little 
more  than  they 
can  actually  ac¬ 
complish.  In 
commenting  on 
the  cabbage  out- 
look,  he  calls 
attention  to  the 
fact  that  gi’ow- 
ers  should  not 
let  the  high 
prices  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early 
March  influence 
their  planting  of 
this  season. 

The  Florida 
and  Texas  crop 
were  the  small¬ 
est  and  poorest 
in  many  years. 
z:^__ .  ■  -  Had  the  south¬ 

ern  crop  been 
normal  there  is 
no  question  but  what  northern  cabbage 
would  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market 
during  February  and  March. 


AMONG  THE  FARMERS  ALONG 
THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 

The  maple  sugar  crop  was  scarcely 
half  as  much  as  usual.  Farmers  attrib¬ 
ute  the  shortage  to  lack  of  frost  in  the 
ground.  Such  a  heavy  body  of  snow 
lay  on  the  earth  in  the  woods  that 
frost  did_  not  go  down  very  deep.  At 
the  Endicott- Johnson  markets,  syrup 
sold  for  $2.75  a  gallon  and  sugar  for 
35  cents.  Many  sugar  bushes  were  not 
tapped  at  all.  Those  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire  help  paid  30  cents  an 
hour. 

Indications  are  that  about  the  usual 
acreage  of  potatoes  will  be  put  in  in  the 
Southern  Tier.  It  takes  more  than  one 
year  of  low  prices  to  scare  our  farmers 
out.  Seed  potatoes  are  bringing  about 
$1.25  a  bushel. 

Our  farmers  are  showing  more  inter¬ 
est  in  sheep.  The  better  price  wool 
has  been  commanding  and  the  outlook 
for  more  efficient  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 
Some  ai’e  hesitating  about  buying 
sheep  because  of  dogs.  My  remedy  is 
for  every  man  to  invest  in  some  sheep. 
Then  the  dog  problem  will  solve  itself. 
— E.  L.  V. 


Open  to  you — 

Real  sales  opportunity 

Even  with  no  previous  sales 
experience,  you  can  make  good 
money  selling  R.  H.  Co.  Light¬ 
ning  Rods. 

These  “Rods  of  a  Better  Kind” 
have  been  giving  perfect  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  74  years, 
and  bear  the  official  approval  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning 
ripds  of  reliable  make  to  protect 
his  buildings  and  other  prop¬ 
erty.  You  can  sell  right  from 
the  start.  We  show  you  how  to 
interest  prospects  and  close 
sales.  You  are  backed  up  by 
our  advertising  and  close  co¬ 
operation. 

This  is  your  chance  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  pleasant  profitable  business 
of  your  own,  requiring  only  small 
capital.  Write  today  for  terms  re¬ 
garding  exclusive  territory  and  full 
particulars. 

The  Reyburn  Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind,” 


[conductors! 

?est4 


Park  Htienue  potel 

4th  AVENUE  AT  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
■ - :  Subway,  Entrance  at  Door  ,  .  .  — 

A  N  hotel  where  old  fashioned  courtesy 
still  prevails.  One  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Convenient  in 
shopping,  theatres.  Less  than  50c.  taxi 
fare  (one  or  more  persons)  from  either 
railway  terminal.  Surface  cars  pass  door. 

PRICE  FOR  ROOMS 

50  Single  rooms  -  -  .  $2.25  per  day 
100  Single  rooms  ...  2.60  per  day 
260  Double  rooms  -  $4  per  day  and  upward 

Single  rooms,  with  bath,  4  per  day  and  upward 
Double  rooms,  with  bath,  6  per  day  and  upward 

POPULAR  PRICED  CAFETERIA  AND  REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  balconies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunken  Palm  Garden  are  enclosed 
in  glass.  GEORGE  C.  BROWN. 


Sold  IKrecf/winFadoiii 

The  whole  line  of  famous  Peerless  Fence- 
Barb  Wire— Steel  Poata— GateB— Roofinar  and 
Painta  are  now  being:  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  40%  lower  pricea.  Write  for  free  catalog— 
got  oar  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy.  2 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.3002  Clevelandf  Ohio 


THE  front  that  gave 

^»^GRIFF1N  SILO  FAME 


Am  unobstructed  continuou.s  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad¬ 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  3  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  V. 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

Simple,  Sanitary,  Easily  Operated,  Fast  Milking,  No  Installing, 

No  Pulsators,  No  Pipes,  No  Tanks 

Milks  anywhere  in  back  or  in  front  of 
the  cows  in  one  barn  or  another,  and  also 
can  do  the  washing  for  Mrs.  or  any  other 
power  chores  besides  milking. 

No  better  or  faster  milking  done  by  any 
other  make  of  milking  machine  at  any 
price.  Will  demonstrate  in  your  stable  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Arrange  for  a  machine  now. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engine  Milker. 
Electric  Milkers  also 


i£SSSry£<*VOt»».  ttOKSES  NEED  A  tOHlSf 


FlemingsTonic Heave  Powders 

For  25  years  the  best  alterative  blood  purifier  and  gen* 
eral  conditioner  for  horses  as  well  as  an  unexcelled  reni> 
edy  for  heaves.  Easy  to  give;  full  directions  with  each  box, 

$1.00  Per  Package  (40  Powders)  Postpaid 

Flying  Brothers  UNIOtTsTOc^C  YARDS 


".26  years  At  The  5to<h  Yards"' 


CHIC  A  OO 


^  PACES  i 
ILLOSTRATEDJ 

FREE, 

VETERINAKYl 
ADVISER  . 
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PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SetMm^I/ev 

CUTPRICES.. 

W,  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  130.00  in  buying  from 
YOU.**  Our  new  cut  prTeea  are 
way  below  otbers^and 
brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1922  eutprice 
.  cAtaloa^see  the  dollve  you  save. 
'160  atyfee.  Double  ealvanised,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roonnfr  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3004,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Vactotytomaev 

A  Saves  $10  to  $25  on  the  Ranger 
you  select  'rom  44  Styles^  colors  and 
sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  for  30  Days  FreeTrlal 

lOMonthstoBay  “n 

our  liberal  year  to  pay  plan. 

wheels,  equiprnent  at  half  usual 
■  AX  prices.  Write  for  marvelous 
A  new  prices.  30  day  trial  offerand  terms. 


Write 
to  us 

tgday 


’S  B/cc£sm 

^SARCA/N^' 


On  cream  separators.  A 
tried,  tasted,  hifirh  quality 
separator.  Famous  for  c  I  o  s  a 
^^kimminflr.  modern  improvements. 
,/^conomical  operation,  at  a  price  that 
makes  the  Galloway  the  world’s  great- 
ast  bargain.  Cream  Check 
Payment  PItAN  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  Galloway ,  Write  today. 
WILUAM  GALLOWAY  CO, 
Dept.  343,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE'' 


82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  86  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  :!0o. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis¬ 
covery  Which  Keeps  Hens  and 
Chicks  Free  From  All  Vermin 

“I  have  used  your  remarkable  Lice  and  Mite 
Remedy  with  fine  results,”  writes  Rev.  G.  R. 
Mente,  iSIethodist  Parsonage,  New  Washington, 
Ohio.  “It  has  put  a  stop  to  the  poultry  losses 
in  this  e-rnniunity.  You  are  a  great  benefactor 
to  poultry  raisers.” 

Lice  and  Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

This  amazing  new  discovery 
is  Imperial  Lice  and  Mite  Rem¬ 
edy.  Comes  in  condensed  liquid 
form,  to  be  used  in  fowls’  drink¬ 
ing  water,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time.  No  more  Dusting,  Spray¬ 
ing  or  Greasing. 

Makes  Lice,  Mites, 
Ticks,  Pleas,  Blue  Bugs 
and  other  vermin  posi¬ 
tively  leave  fowls  like 
magic.  Renders  entire 
flock,  old  and  young,  im¬ 
mune  to  these  expensive 
pests.  Equally  good  for 
Chickens,  Ducks,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Geese  and  Pigeons. 
Guaranteed  not  to  affect 
eggs  or  flesh  of  fowls  in  any  way.  Makes  Hens, 
Pullets  and  Chicks  healthier,  sturdier  and  grow 
faster.  A  splendid  summer  egg  tonic  and  blood 
purifier.  More  than  100,000  Poultry  Raisers 
now  keeping  their  flocks  free  from  vermin,  this 
hew  easy  way. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

(Regular  $1.00  Size  Bottle) 

Imperial  Laboratories,  the  manufacturers,  are  now  raak- 
IbE  a  Special  Introductory  Offer  whereby  you  can  obtain, 
absolutely  free,  a  season’s  supply,  for  the  average  size 
nock,  of  this  amazing  new  Lice  and  Mite  Remedy. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Oust  your  name  and  address  to 
Imperial  Laboratories,  Dept.  7589,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
they  will  send  you  by  retiim  mail,  two  regular  $1.00  bot¬ 
tles  of  Imperial  Lice  and  Mite  Remedy  (double  strength). 
When  the  package  containing  the  regular  $2.00  quantity 
arrives,  pay  the  postman  only  $1.00  and  a,  few  cents  post¬ 
age.  XJse  one  yourself  to  rid  your  own  flock  of  these  pests, 
and  sell  the  other  to  a  neighbor— thus  getting  yours  free. 
Dr,  a  large  size  Trial  Bottle  for  only  50c. 

If  you  have  a  large  flock,  or  have  neighbors  who  wish  to 
so  in  with  you,  this  Special  Introductory  Offer  applies  on 
4  of  the  regular  $1.00  size  bottles,  at  an  additional  saving. 
A  large  size  Trial  Package  of  Imperial  White  Diarrhea 
Tablets,  included  Free.  Just  state  you  want  the  regular 
$4.00  quantity;  for  only  $1.75.  Readers  risk  no  money, 
as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  distributers  of  poultry  remedies.  They  will 
refund  the  cost  on  any  of  the  above  quantities  ordered, 
promptly  on  request,  any  time  within  30  days. 

'•}  L«  • 


No 

Wonder 
She  Doesn't 
Laq  or  Set 


Sugar  Prices  Hit  Berries 

New  Jersey  Growers  Hard  Hit  If  Prices  Keep  Up 


EMERSON  HOUGH 

TN  the  recent  death  of  Emerson 

Houg-h,  America  lost  one  of  the  few 
remaining-  writers  who  was  able  to 
picture  from  first  hand  experience  pio¬ 
neer  life  and  conditions  as  they  really 
were.  He  did  this  so  well  that  his 
historical  stories,  “The  Mississippi  Bub¬ 
ble,”  “The  Covered  Wagon”  and  “North 
of  36”  are  read  eagerly  by  millions  of 
people.  His  story  “The  Covered 
Wagon,”  now  I'unning  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  form  in  New  York,  fills  the  thea¬ 
ter  to  capacity  every  night.  Hough’s 
work  is  good  because  he  knew  per¬ 
sonally  many  of  the  men  who  settled 
thes  great  West  and  helped  to  give  us 
America  as  it  is  to-day.  Although  it 
is  not  so  long  in  years  since  the  West 
was  an  unknown  country,  civilization 
has  traveled  so  fast  that  the  old  Texas 
cattle  trails,  the  emigrant  covered 
wagon  with  the  inevitable  plow 
strapped  on  behind,  the  buffalo,  the 
Indians  and  the  cowboys  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  dim  and  almost  forgotten  tra¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  then  with  great  regret  that 
we  view  the  passing  of  Emerson  Hough 
who  was  able  to  entertain  and  instruct 
millions  by  bringing  back  to  us  so 
vividly  accurate  pictures  of  a  breed  of 
men  who  made  the  romantic  history 
of  another  day. — The  Editors. 


STRAWBERRY  growers  throughout 
Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey 
are  watching  the  sugar  market  more 
closely  than  crop  prospects,  in  view  of 
a  generous  crop  of  berries  in  sight 
and  of  the  widely  discussed  consumers’ 
boycotts  against  high  prices  for  sugar. 
Rhubarb  which  is  now  being  cut  in 
quantity  has  already  felt  the  effect  of 
the  consumer  reaction  to  sugar  prices. 
Peaches  which  will  begin  to  go  upon 
the  markets  from  this  State  in  early 
July  will  also  feel  the  effects  unless  the 
sugar  situation  clears  up  meanwhile. 
Publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  to  show 

that  such  food  ~~ 

products  as 
strawberries, 
rhubarb  and 
peaches  can  be 
used  without 
large  quantities 
of  sugar  are 
already  being  dis¬ 
cussed  b  y  the 
growers. 

The  Federal 
quarantine  o  n 
the  Japanese 
beetle,  affecting 
the  Burlington 
a'nd  Camden 
County  areas  of 
New  Jersey  and 
territory  along 
the  D  e  1  a  w  a  r  e 
River  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 
has  now  been 
modified  so  that 
products  for  im¬ 
mediate  consump¬ 
tion  from  the 
farms  in  this 
section  will  have 
free  movement 
into  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area.  This 
zoning  system 
was  provided  to 
meet  the  need  of 

farmers  local  to  - 

Philadelphia  for 
an  easier  distri¬ 
bution  for  their  crops.  The  new  plan 
allows  the  movement  of  locally  pro¬ 
duced  food  products,  but  prevents  the 
spread  of  the  beetle  to  new  areas  by 
the  exportation  of  farm  products  to 
points  outside  of  the  free  area  only 
under  rigid  inspection. 

jH 

The  Agricultural  Contest  Committee 
of  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  has  enrolled 
a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
contests  which  began  in  the  county  on 
May  1.  The  contest  club  work  centers 
around  the  raising  of  calves,  corn, 
chickens  and  vegetables  and  home 
economics. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Whiton  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  working  closely  with 
H.  C.  Krebs,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  women’s 
clubs  of  the  county.  The  contest 
work  is  supported  entirely  on  pri¬ 
vate  funds.  Even  the  county  Hol¬ 
stein  Association,  the  Granges  and  the 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  actively  support  the  club  work. 

*  Ht  * 

Following  the  very  successful  bee¬ 
keepers’  courses  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  a  second  unit  in  these 
short  courses  is  announced  for  the 
week  of  June  4  to  9.  The  courses  are 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  and 
the  instruction  and  laboratory  work 
will  be  held  in  the  apiary  on  the  College 
Farm. 

Those  attending  the  courses  learn 
from  the  experts  at  the  college  about 
the  control  of  swarming,  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  bees  and  summer  manage¬ 
ment,  which  are  topics  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  beekeepers  in  early  June. 

*  H: 

Although  many  cannery  tomato 
growers  are  sitting  tight  and  waiting 
further  development  on  the  cannery 
situation  in  Southwestern  New  Jersey, 
reports  of  $15  per  ton  on  the  farm  or 
$18  delivered  at  the  factory  are  heard 
as  contract  prices  this  year.  Some 
growers  claim  to  have  made  contracts 


around  these  figures  although  many 
are  insistent  for  a  quotation  of  at 
least  $20  at  the  factory. — W.  H. 
Bullock,  > _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  GETS  BEHIND 
STANDARD  HAY  GRADES 

The  move  for  standardization  of 
market  hay  grades  which  has  been 
advocated  in  a  number  of  Eastern  States 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  markets  outside  of  the 
State  several  thousand  cars  of  which 

the  New  York 
City  market  alone 
absorbs  more 
than  6,000.  A 
recent  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  State 
shows  that  much 
of  this  market 
hay  is  graded  low 
because  it  .  con¬ 
tains  foreign 
material  and  an 
excessive  amount 
of  brown  leaf 
surface.  More 
careful  grading 
which  would 
bring  more  of  the 
hay  into  the  best 
grade,  would  not 
only  increase  the 
net  return  to  the 
farmer,  but  it 
would  relieve 
somew'hat  the 
surplus  in  second, 
third,  and  fourth 
grades  which 
make  up  the  bulk 
of  hay  offered. 

The  U.  S. 
standard  hay 
grades  as  adopted 
on  the  New  York 
market  are  being 
very  generally 
advocated  and 
the  following  re- 

_ 1.  quirement  for  U. 

S.  No.  1  timothy 
is  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  Pennsylvania  growers: 
“Shall  be  cut  not  later  than  when  in 
full  bloom  and  may  contain  not  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  brown  leaf  surface, 
2  per  cent  of  bi’own  or  bleached  heads 
and  5  per  cent  of  bleached  or  off-colored 
stems.  To  be  designated  as  Choice, 
No.  1  timothy,  must  have  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  brown  leaf  surface  and  no 
brown,  bleached  or  discolored  heads 
.or  stems.” 

Change  in  State  Dog  Law 

Following  an  amendment  to  the 
Pennsylvania  dog  law  at  the  current 
session  of  the  State  Legislature,  the 
duty  of  appraisal  of  damage  done  by 
dogs  goes  back  to  local  officials  instead 
of  resting  in  the  personnel  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Adjustment  is  now  being  made  through¬ 
out  the  State  in  accord  with  these  new 
provisions.  If  faithfully  carried  out 
the  changes  should  be  beneficial  since 
the  Bureau  officials  can  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  to  the  tightening  up  of  loose  en¬ 
forcement  in  important  counties. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  dog  law 
the  number  of  the  flocks  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  shown  a  decline  within 
the  last  year  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  are 
considerably  better  than  a  year  ago. 
Assistance  is  being  given  to  local  or¬ 
ganizations  and  to  live  stock  and 
poultry  owners  in  protecting  property 
against  attacks  of  dogs. 

More  Steers  Fed  this  Year 

Steer  feeding  has  been  on  the  up¬ 
grade  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
year  and  data  just  available  shows 
that  2  per  cent  more  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  fattened  steers  this  last 
winter,  than  in  the  previous  season. 
Lancaster  County  comes  first  where 
over  50  per  cent  •  of  the  farmers  fed 
steers  this  y^ar.  The  counties  of  Adams, 
Perry,  York  and  Dauphin  have  steers 
on  a  large  per  cent  of  farms ;  the 
State  average  shows  that  7  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  are  feeding  steers. — 
W.  H.  B. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Easy  to  Use 

A  Silo  is  in  use  twice  daily 
for  6  or  7  months.  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  labor  and  time 
saving  is  important. 

In  a  Unadilla,  silage  is 
shoved  out  at  the  door 
level.  Gravity  carries  it 
“like  water  over  a  dam”. 
The  air  and  water-tight 
doors  cannot  stick.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  pitching 
of  tons  of  silage  overhead. 
The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  safety 
ladder  —  conveni¬ 
ent,  secure. 

Write  today 
for  big,  new 
illustrated 
catalog  which 
shows  Una¬ 
dilla  features 
of  convenience 
not  found  in 
any  other  ?ilo. 
Get  our  special 
early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 


rr 


i  I 


Unadilla  Silo 
Company 
Box  B 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


!IK.  I 


m: 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup¬ 
plies  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  "York  City 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe- 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  'Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
350  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


If  You  Say: 


"I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers, 
you  will  benefit  by  our  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  by  any  subscriber 
from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  if 
the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 
advertised. 

No  trouble,  that.  And  you  insure  yourself 
from  trouble. 
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PODLTRy  RATIONS 


/(flown  Ingredients  of  /(hocun  duality 
in  /^own  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 

^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the 
tenitory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
^  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

SyTKDse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain  ' 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
■lized  and  uniform  ration. 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
ortier  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
y  encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
'■  travel  on  an  average  275  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 
The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  with  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-miii  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efBcient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 
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death  or  injury  from  accidents  under  the  conditions  set  forth  below. 

THIS  TELLS  WHAT  THE  POLICY  WILL  PAY  YOU 

If  the  Insured  shall,  by  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any  railroad  pas¬ 
senger  car  or  passenger  steamship  or  steamboat,  in  which  the  Insured  is 
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horse-drawn  vehicle  or  motor-driven  car  in  which  the  Insured  is  riding  or 
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der,  silo  filler,  pulverizer,  corn  planter,  seeder,  roller,  hay  or  straw  baler, 
or  as  a  result  of  handling  live  stock  while  on  the  farm,  suffer  any  of  the 
specific  losses  set  forth  below  in  this  Part,  The  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 


-WILL  PAY  THE  SUM  SET  OPPOSITE  SUCH  LOSS  FOR  LOSS  OF- 


LitV . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

Both  Hands . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

Both  Feet . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot . . .  .  .  .  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

One  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

One  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . Five  Hundred  Dollars 

Either  Hand . Two  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars 

Either  Foot . . Two  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars 

Sight  of  Either  Bye . .  .Two  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars 
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($500.00) 
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($500.00) 
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($250.00) 
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Indemnity  for  loss  of  life  as  above  set  forth  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Estate  of  the  Insured. 

,  The  above  indemnities  will  be  paid,  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
conditions  of  the  policy.  A  complete  numbered  and  registered  Policy  will 
be  mailed  each  person  insured.  Be  sure  to  read  it  before  filing  away. 

SEND  ONLY  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

at  $1.00  each  or  one  two-year  subscription  at  $2.00  and  you  will  receive  one 
of  these  valuable  $500.00  Travel  and  Farm  Service  Accident  Policies  free, 
postpaid.  Be  sure  to  mention  your  age.  Policies  will  be  issued  to  any  man 
or  woman  over  16  and  not  over  70.  Address 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

4-61  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Too  Few  Nests 

One  of  the  Reasons  for  Hens  Becoming  Egg-Eaters 


SOME  time  ago  I 
visited  the  poultry 
farm  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  This 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  buildings;  the 
larger  ones  of  which  are  divided  into 
compartments.  The  old  hens  are  in 
pens  by  themselves,  as  are  also  the  lay¬ 
ing  pullets.  Those  that  have  not  yet 
reached  the  laying  age  are  in  another 
building  and  then  there  is  also  a  place 
for  the  breeders,  roosters  and  hens. 

I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  every¬ 
thing  was  in  first  class  order.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  clean  litter  into 
which  every  grain  of  feed  was  thrown, 
thereby  making  the  hens  scratch;  thei’e 
was  a  finely  balanced  dry  mash  in  the 
hoppers,  there  was  grit,  shells,  char¬ 
coal,  each  at  its  proper  place  and  there 
was  good  fresh  water  in  the  different 
fountains.  In  short,  there  was  nothing 
that  I  could  have  done  better  or  im¬ 
proved  by  rearrangements  or  changes. 
While  I  was  taking  note  of  the  various 
equipment  and  their  contents,  I  had 
been  watching  sharply  for  nests.  Not 
a  single  one  could  I  see.  Finally,  for 
I  knew  they  were  laying  quite  well  at 
the  time,  1  was  forced  to  ask:  “Where 
are  the  nests?  I  know  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  and  yet  there  are  no  nests  in  the 
buildings?” 

Then  even  just  as  the  owner  was 
starting  to  point  them  out  to  me  I  per¬ 
ceived  them  hidden  cunningly  under 
the  roosts.  This  in  itself  was  good,  if 
only  the  number  had  been  doubled. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been. 
I  started  to  count  the  nests.  There 
wei'e  a  dozen,  yes,  about  a  dozen  to  a 
pen,  this  makes  about  six  dozen  nests 
in  all  for  about  600  hens. 

Few  Nests  Well  Patronized 

Then  we  went  and  lifted  the  board 
which  hid  the  nests  and  I  saw  that 
most  of  the  eggs  were  laid  in  a  few 
nests.  In  each  pen  I  found  the  same 
condition.  The  eggs  were  laid  in  a  few 
of  the  nests.  Seeing  a  china  nest  egg, 
I  asked  “Have  you  nest  eggs.”  “Yes, 
for  some  of  the  nests,”  he  answered. 
Most  of  the  nests  wei’e  not  made  as  I 
would  have  made  them.  The  hay  was 
not  padded  and  smoothed  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  cozy  and  inviting  fashion  which  a 
hen  likes  and  which  makes  her  gurgle 
and  nestle  and  snuggle  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Other  nests  did  not  have  enough 
hay,  some  was  so  fine  in  a  few  that  it 
invited  scratching  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
quisitive  young  pullets.  Many  others 
were  almost  bare. 

After  I  reached  my  home  I  thought 
a  long  time  about  what  I  had  seen. 
The  chickens,  as  a  breed,  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  for  they  were  all  bred 
after  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of 
selection  and  breeding,  the  equipment 
was  of  the  very  finest,  the  attention 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  yet 
these  beautiful  White  Leghorns  had  the 
reputation  all  during  last  winter  of 
being  egg  eaters.  At  least  I  blamed 
this  bad  babit  on  the  small  number  of 
nests,  oh  the  bad  condition  of  most  of 
them  and  on  the  few  nest  eggs. 

When  the  Pullet  Starts 

When  a  pullet  feels  the  time  ap¬ 
proaching  for  the  laying  of  her  first 
egg,  she  spends  part  of  the  preceding 
day,  or  two  of  them,  in  investigation. 
We  commonly  say  “She’s  hunting  a 
nest.”  I  need  not  go  into  details  about 
this,  for  everybody  has  seen  it.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  and  pleasing  sight.  Then, 
she  always  wants  to  and  expects  to 
lay  in  this  nest,  her  first  love,  every 
time. 

How  indignantly  she  looks  and  eyes 
her  nest  when  she  comes  the  next  day 
to  lay  her  egg  if  she  finds  it  occupied 
by  one  or  two  or  more  of  her  sisters. 
She,  if  she  is  timid,  will  patiently  wait 
her  turn,  but  if  she  is  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition  she  will  try  to  forcibly  take 
possession  of  her  property.  Many 
times  a  nest  is  filled  with  as  many  hens 
as  can  find  a  hold  to  cling  thereto.  All 
this  results  in  crowding,  suffocation, 
fighting — broken  eggs  in  the  nest  and 
out  because  eggs  laid  in  a  crowded 
nest  often  fall  outside  and  are  broken. 
It  also  results  in  egg  suppression.  This 
is  not  good  for  the  hen  and  causes 
fewer  eggs  or  it  causes  the  egg  to  be 
deposited  on  the  floor  or  in  a  strange 
nest  which  also  affects  the  hen  badly. 


If  nest  eggs  are  be¬ 
ing  used,  see  that  every 
nest  has  one.  If  some  nests  are  made 
beautiful  and  inviting,  make  all  nests 
that  way.  If  the  material  has  become 
fine  in  some  nests,  remove  it  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  some  of  the  right  kind. 
Then  and  only  then  will  each  nest 
stand  an  equal  chance  of  being  used 
and  being  the  repository  of  the  things 
we  like  to  find.  Let  there  be  enough 
nests.  Even  if  the  nests  are  so  small- 
only  large  _  enough  for  a  hen  to  turn 
around  in  it — ^as  they  can  possibly  be, 
there  will  always  be  room  enough  for 
one  or  two  others  to  try  and  crowd  in. 
Let  nothing  worry  or  excite  the  hen  or 
stay  the  singing  of  her  laying  song  and 
there  will  be  no  losses  caused  by  sup¬ 
pression,  by  broken  eggs  or  egg  eaters. 


Nitrogen — Organic  or 
Mineral  ? 

{Conthmed  from  page  419) 

the  former  was  only  about  half  as  mueli 
as  in  the  latter.- 

The  highest  percentage  ,  of  nitrogen 
recovered  from  the  nitrate  cylinders 
was  from  the  40  per  cent  sand  mixture, 
62.05  per  cent  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of 
dried  blood  it  was  the  20  per  cent  sand 
mixture,  returning  47.65  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen.  The  lowest  recovery  for 
both  sources  was  in  the  100  pure  sand 
cylinder — 25.49  per  cent  for  nitrate  and 
36.41  for  dried  blood,  * 

.  The  yield  of  dry  matter  in  all  series 
but  100  per  cent  sand  was  greater  from 
the  nitrate-treated  cylinders  than  from 
those  which  received  the  dried  blood. 
Likewise,  nitrate  surpassed  dried  blood’ 
in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered 
up  to  the  same  point  with  the  exception 
of  the  80  per  cent  sand,  where  the  latter 
has  a  very  slight,  practically  negligible, 
advantage. 

Plants  Took  Up  More  Nitrogen  From 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  is  significant  that  nitrate  of  soda 
showed  an  average  annual  recovery  of 
47  per  cent  in  the  80  and  90  per  cent 
sand  mixtures,  and  that  for  the  90  per 
cent  sand  mixture  it  exceeds  dried 
blood  by  5  per  cent.  It  suggests  that 
even  in  quite  sandy  soil  the  nitrate  may 
be  used  to  as  good  advantage  as  the 
organic  sources  of  nitrogen  if  crops  are 
kept  on  the  land  to  utilize  the  nitrogen 
fully. 

The  danger  of  loss  of  nitrate  of  ?oda 
through  leaching,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Its  great  advantage  seems  to 
lie  in  its  easy  availability,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  quick  start  which  it 
gives  the  plant. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  and  Prof. 
A.  W.  Blair,  under  whose  direction  the 
work  has  been  carried  out,  say: 

“The  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  nitrate  over  the  blood  seems  to  be 
its  ability  to  give  the  plant  a  good 
start  during  its  early  growth.  With 
such  a  start  it  is  able  better  to  utilize 
soil  moisture  and  the  natural  plant-food 
of  the  soil  than  the  plant  which,  on 
account  of  having  a  slowly  available 
source  of  nitrogen,  gets  a  slow  start. 
This  interpretation  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
check  cylinders  gave  a  larger  residual 
crop  than  the  nitrate  cylinders, 

“It  has  been  quite  common  to  regard 
the  organic  sources  of  nitrogen  as 
having  a  more  permanent  and  lasting 
effect  than  the  mineral  sources,  the 
latter  having  been  regarded  as  subject 
to  rather  rapid  loss  through  leaching. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  do  not 
bear  out  this  idea,  except  in  the  case  of 
soils  which  are  almost  pure  sand.  It 
would  appear  that  the  young  growing 
plant  rapidly  utilizes  the  nitrogen  of 
soluble  nitrates  and  thus  forges  ahead 
of  the  plant  which  is  depending  upon 
sources  not  so  readily  available.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  transforma¬ 
tions  of  the  nitrogen  of  these  slowly 
available  materials  into  soluble  forms 
there  is  considerable  loss.’”*' 

*From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  for  1921. 
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Abortion— A  Warning 

A  Disease  That  Is  Universally  Prevalent 


I  KNOW  several  own-  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK  were  then  joined  in  the 
ers  of  pure-bred  ring  of  a  big  snap, 

herds  who  declare  they  have  never  Each  cow  was  provided  with  a  leather 
had  abortion  in  their  herds.  When  they  collar  with  a  big  ring  in  it. 


lose  a  calf,  the  cow  “must  have  slipped 
on  the  ice.”  Why  try  to  “kid”  oneself 
and  the  public? 

We  recently  sold  a  man  five  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows.  While  we  were 
making  the  deal  we  told  him  the  breed¬ 
ing  record  of  each  cow  and  figured  out 
for  him  the  percentage  of  abortion 
losses  which  our  experience  taught  us 
he  might  expect.  We  did  this  because 
after  we  had  once  sold  a  novice  a  few 
cows  he  had  some  abortion  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  breeder  proceeded  to  tell  him 
what  crooks  we  were. 

Abortion  is  almost  universally  prev¬ 
alent,  I  am  convinced,  I  believe  in  ac¬ 
cepting  this  condition  as  a  fact  with 
which  dairymen,  and  particularly  pure¬ 
bred  breeders,  have  to  deal. 

Accepted  as  such,  abortion  loses 
much  of  its  terror,  and  becomes  an  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  which  adds  to  the  expense 
of  producing  cattle  and  milk.  We  should 
deal  with  it  in  terms  of  percentages 
and  make  calculations  accordingly. 

Personally,  my  observations  lead  me 
to  place  no  confidence  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  man  who  advertises,  “no 
abortion,”  and  to  extend  little  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  man  who  writes  for 
animals  out  of  herds  “free  from  abor¬ 
tion.”  The  sooner  the  real  truth  is 
out  and  met,  the  better. 

Meanwhile  the  beginner  in  pure 
breds  had  better  definitely  recognize 
and  face  the  abortion  risk. 

The  editor's  request  for  an  article 
on  abor'tion  prompted  these  few  para¬ 
graphs.  But  I  cannot  write  an  article. 

1  never  read  a  good  one.  The  best 
authority  I  know  is  a  good  veterinarian, 
and  he  is  none  too  good  for  the  job  at 
hand.  May  science  make  him  better, 
and  teach  us  all.  In  the  meantime,  the 
less  laymen  say  about  abortion  control, 
the  better. 

*  *  * 

TWO  DOLLAKS  OR  SIXTEEN? 

ECENTLY  I  reported  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  upon  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  removing  the  pure-bred  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  Lady  Rilma,  on  A.  R.  test,  from 
a  box  stall  to  her  old  accustomed  place 
in  the  stanchion  row.  The  figures 
which  I  gave  at  that  time  showed  that 
this  cow  gained  slightly  after  the 
change.  Of  course,  this  gain  may  have 
been  due  to  other  facts  than  the  shift 
to  the  stanchion  row;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  production  figures  quite  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  cow  did  not  suffer  from 
the  change.  Meanwhile  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  taking  care  of  her  was  cut 
down  very  materially. 

This  experience,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  labor  outdoors,  led 
us  to  decide  recently  to  take  all  of  our 
other  test  cow  ^  out  of  box  stalls  and  put 
them  in  stanchions. 

Buy  or  Build? 

There  were,  however,  no  stanchions 
available  in  the  barn  in  which  we 
wished  to  keep  the  cows,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  became  necessary  to  put  some  in. 
As  the  barn  is  equipped  with  patented 
steel  stalls,  we  naturally  went  to  our 
local  dealer  to  find  out  what  similar 
stalls  would  cost.  As  I  recall  it,  the 
kind  of  stall  we  wanted  figured  some¬ 
thing  over  $16.  This  cost  was  prohib¬ 
itive,  yet  we  wanted  as  comfortable  a 
stall  as  possible,  and  so  hesitated  to  go 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  rigid  wooden 
Stanchions. 

In  the  emergency,  my  partner  re¬ 
membered  a  stall  he  had  seen  some¬ 
where,  which  seemed  to  him  to  fill  all 
our  requirements.  He  built  similar 
Stalls,  and  we  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
them  that  I  am  passing  on  the  general 
instructions  for  what  they  are  worth. 

To  construct  them  he  set  up  2  x  4’s, 
the  same  as  they  would  be  were  they 
uprights  in  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
stanchions.  These  2  x  4’s  were  set 
about  214  feet  apart,  and  along  the 
inner  side  of  each  a  steel  rod  was  offset 

2  or  3  inches.  These  steel  rods  came 
down  within  about  6  inches  of  the 
stanchion  curb,  and  ran  up  about  to 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  cow's  withers. 
On  each  rod  was  strung  a  short  piece 
of  chain.  These  two  pieces  of  chain 


When  the  cows  come  into  the  barn 
they  walk  up  and  stick  their  heads  be¬ 
tween  the  2  X  4’s  and  the  snap  is 
snapped  into  the  ring  on  the  collar.  The 
pieces  of  chain  slide  freely  up  and 
down  on  the  steel  rods,  permitting  the 
cow  the  utmost  freedom,  but  they  form 
a  barrier  which  prevents  her  stepping 
into  the  manger.  She  can,  however, 
by  pulling  back  throw  her  head  around 
and  lick  herself,  and  in  fact  have  all  of 
the  freedom  possible  in  the  finest  sort  of 
a  steel  stall. 

The  rods,  collars,  and  snaps  cost 
slightly  in  excess  of  $2  per  cow.  We 
have  just  as  comfortable — ^if  not  as 
sightly — a  stall  as  the  one  for  which 
the  dealer  wanted  $16,  and  we  are  $14 
per  cow  to  the  good. 

*  *  * 

DRAGGING  ALFALFA 

N  growing  alfalfa  the  worst  thing  we 
have  to  contend  with  is  smothering. 
New  seeding  put  in  with  grains  kills 
out  completely  whenever  the  grain 
lodges;  cocks  of  alfalfa  left  too  long  on 
the  ground  kill  out  the  plants  under 
them;  big  snow  banks  do  the  same. 

Worst  of  all,  however,  is  the  smother¬ 
ing  that  comes  from  the  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  of  a  gi'ass  sod.  If  we  could 
control  this  I  am  certain  that  we  would 
never  need  to  plow  up  our  alfalfa  fields. 
There  are  places  on  our  farm  so  stony 
that  grass  cannot  grow  there;  three  or 
four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  places  each  year  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Our  trouble  in  hold¬ 
ing  a  stand  is  not  in  these  gravelly 
places,  but  in  the  more  fertile  soil. 

Last  year  we  plowed  up  eight  acres 
of  Grimm  alfalfa;  it  took  four  big 
horses  on  a  sulky  plow  to  do  the  job. 
The  plowing  was  done  in  the  fall  and 
we  did  not  get  to  work  on  the  piece  un¬ 
til  late  the  next  spring.  By  that  time 
there  was  practically  as  good  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  as  though  the  field  had  never 
been  plowed.  In  fact  there  was  so 
much  of  it  that  we  abandoned  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  it  and  plant  corn  on 
the  field  as  we  had  originally  intended. 

This  experience  with  ti’ue  Grimm  al¬ 
falfa  convinced  me  of  its  toughness ; 
accox’dingly,  this  spring  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  our  best  alfalfa 
fields  was  pretty  well  sodded  over  with 
grass  I  decided  to  give  it  a  good  drag¬ 
ging. 

I  had  a  big  team  and  set  a  spring- 
tooth  drag  down  to  the  last  notch. 
Halfway  across  on  my  first  bout  I 
stopped  and  looked  back.  The  demon¬ 
stration  was  so  awful  that  thereafter 
I  kept  my  eyes  on  my  team.  Some 
spots  I  went  over  twice.  Fortunately 
darkness  came  on  and  obliterated  my 
handiwork,  and  the  next  morning  I 
left  home  for  a  three-days  trip. 

When  I  returned  I  found  on  the 
dragged  portion  of  the  field  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  showing  green,  but  the 
alfalfa  crowns  stood  up  clean  and 
thrifty.  Apparently  dragging  did  the 
work.  I  hope  so,  anyway,  for  I  know 
that  if  I  can  keep  out  the  grass  my 
fields  of  Grimm  alfalfa  will  last  me  my 
lifetime.  This  means  less  and  less 
money  for  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  and 
less  laborious  plowing  and  dragging  to 
reseed  meadows. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES 

May  15 — Knollwood  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  L. 
F.  Herrick,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sale  Manager. 

May  15-16 — Lancona  Farms  Short¬ 
horn  Sale,  Titusville,  Pa. 

May  17 — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Devon,  Pa.,  L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale 
Manager. 

May  18 — Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Semi¬ 
annual  Sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

May  21-26 — First  Ayrshire  Spring 
Dairy  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  31 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  1 — Ayer-McKinney’s  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Sale  of  Jerseys,  Meri- 
dale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y". 
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There  are  now  more  than  io,ooo 
De  Laval  Milkers  in  use,  and 
their  owners  are  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  agreement  that  the 
De  Laval  is  better,  faster,  cleaner 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  meth¬ 
od  of  milking.  With  a  herd  of 
lo  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  which  its 
uniform  and  stimulating  action 
usually  brings,  and  through  the 
cleaner  and  improved  quality  of 
the  milk. 


You  can  buy  a  De 
Laval  Milker  on  any 
terms  you  desire  —  for 
cash,  on  time,  or  on  in¬ 
stallments. 

For  10%  down  you 
can  start  using  a  De 
Laval  Milker,  and  6%  a 
month  for  15  months 
pays  for  it. 

On  such  extremely 
liberal  terms  you  can  get 
the  use  of  a  De  Laval 
while  it  actually  pays  for 
itself.  In  many  cases  the 
saving  in  labor  alone  will 
more  than  meet  the 
monthly  installments  as 
they  come  due. 

Ask  your  De  Laval 
Agent  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  or  write  us 
now.  Get  your  De  Laval 
in  now  before  your  rush 
season,  so  that  you  will 
receive  its  full  benefit 
when  you  need  it  most. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  El.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

oipr,  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  high  producing  dams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

OmSEYS - BOISTEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

that  a  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
1 V  v/  1  £i  the  World’s  Record  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  fat  on  two  milkings  per 
day.  We  have  a  few  bulls  of  exceptional 
quality  and  breeding  for  sale,  sired  by 
Gen.  Walby,  a  son  of  the  famous  Gen.  Clay 
and  out  of  Imp.  Walby  Belle. 
WAMPATUCK  FARM,  CANTON,  MASS. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy- 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476  CORTLAND,  N.  Y, 


Spot  Farm  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 
$15.00  each,  express 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FORSALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Janction,  N.  Y. 

mmmhhi  henry  MORCENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HIGH^RADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  cur  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McURAW  New  Vork 


HORSE&  AND  MULES _ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Large  Registered  Jacks  —  Three  Registered  Jennys 
Can  show  fine  Mules  by  this  Jack.  Cash  or  good  note. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS.  Phoenix,  New  York 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  Including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agricuiturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  T  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


—The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=7i 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVE'RTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


BRED  TO  LAY — Day-old  chicks,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns :  May,  $15  per  100 ;  J'une,  $12  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  : 
May,  $18  per  100;  June,  $14  per  100.  Eggs  at 
$5  per  100.  Giant  Pekin  Duckling,  25  cents 
each.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  All  orders  postpaid. 
P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Wyandotte,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Can  take  some  orders  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery,  Wyandotte  $14,  Leghorn  $12  peV  hundred. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
white  Cludian  Runner  ducks,  pure-bred,  heavy 
layers.  Eggs  reasonable.  MRS.  ALICE 
TRAMMELL,  Straits  Corners,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON  RINGLET  ROCK  EGGS  — 15 
eggs  for  $2.25.  Address  ROY  HILTS, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M-AN- 

AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weeklv 
at  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1923. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  president  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Inc.,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,-  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are : 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  1503 
Miller  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Managing  Editor, — 
None ;  Business  Manager,  Heiwy  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.  ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
Elinor  P.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.  :  E.  R,  Eastman,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  tlie 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  fuil  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  pubiication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is .  (This  informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
2nd  day  of  April,  1923. 

(Seal)  ^  Elsie  B.  Ganz  (Weiss). 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1925.) 


6eST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H.  A. 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


REAL  RED  REDS,  Single  Comb,  pure  bred, 
hatching  eggs ;  reduced  prepaid  price,  fifteen, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $4.  MEADOWBROOK  FARM, 
Route  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs),  fa¬ 
mous  Red  Cherry  strain.  Eggs  $2  per  15 
delivered.  SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  Turkey  Eggs, 
$5.  Prom  pure-bred  free  range  birds.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Great 
layers.  Cockerels  and  Hens  eggs,  15,  $2  ;  100, 
$8.  THOMAS  EBERSOL,  Carrollton,  O. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


$8  PER  100  BABY  CHICK  EGGS;  $1  set¬ 
ting.  Catalogue  —  12  leading  varieties.  EM¬ 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS,  $3.50  each  ;  pen  Jersey 
Black  Giants,  $25  ;  hatching  eggs,  $3.50  per  15 
up.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— $2  for  13. 
SILAS  DILEY,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS— mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


NARRAGA.NSETT  TURKEY  EGGS — 10,  $6. 
M.  Y.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


BEES| 


HONEY,  finest  quaiity  ciover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2 ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SWIKE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE — 365  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Ready  for  shipment  by 
May  1st.  Bred  from  large  type  of  sows  and 
boars.  Pigs  that  are  worthwhile  feeding.  Also 
60  of  a  very  select  lot  of  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  10  weeks  olek;  these  are  little 
beauties,  at  $7.50  each.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  of  either  lot  C.  O.  D.  for  your  approval. 
ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  75  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
barrows,  boars  and  sows.  This  is  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  pigs,  bred  from  large  stock ;  pigs, 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $6  each  ;  and  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each.  Also  a  very  select  lot  of  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  cross,  10  weeks  old,  at 
$7  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FIVE  TO  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  O.  I.  C.  PIGS — 
Sired  by  boars  of  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  and  C.  G. 
Fisher  stock.  Selected  soVs  and  boars  for 
breeding  purposes,  $10  each  ;  $18  per  pair, 
with  registration  papers.  Pigs  for  pork,  $6.50 
each.  Ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  May 
15th.  Easy  keepers.  CHAS.  E.  HARRIS  & 
SON,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER-WHITE  PIGS — Dig 
type  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  B.  KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush, 

N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS — Pedi¬ 
greed  Collie  Pups.  White  Leghorn  Yearlings. 
EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WAHTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMBNT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


HOME-MADE  HOUSE  DRESSES  and  aprons 
of  best  gingham  and  percale.  Made  right, 
look  right,  wear  right,  priced  right.  “A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.”  MISS  HAZEL 
PETTYS,  Chase  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


BULBS  CREATE  BEAUTY— Dahlias  whose 
labels  have  become  detached,  1  dozen  $2.  These 
bulbs  are  from  established  varieties  retailing 
from  50  cents  to  $15.  1  dozen  labelled,  mixed, 

$4.  Gladioli  sold  out.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Dahlia 
&  Gladioli  Grower,  R.  F.  D.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY-LEAVED  CANNAS — $1.00  per 
dozen,  postpaid  ;  2-year  Argenteuil  Asparagus, 
$1.60  per  hundred  postpaid ;  first-class  stock. 
GEO.  GASSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 


SURPLUS  CANNAS,  DAHLIAS— Per  dozen, 
$1 ;  Gladiolus,  per  dozen  25  cents ;  assorted 
tubers  from  100  kinds.  SHELLROAD  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  Colgate,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL  SEED  PO¬ 
TATOES,  average  yield,  306  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  circular.  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  CELERY,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  for  Juno  delivery.  Booking  orders 
now.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  ; 
all  leading  varieties;  1,000 — $2:  500 — $1.25. 
Postpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 


330-ACRE  FARM — 1/4  mile  to  depot,  stores, 
post  office  :  good  buildings  ;  electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  200  acres  tillable  river  flats  ;  130 
acres  wood  land  ;  good  blue  stone  quarry  ;  fine 
fruit ;  tractor  and  full  equipment,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Bargain  if  sold  at  once.  HARLEY 
BOGART,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — ■  At  a  bargain,  160  acres,  fair 
buildings,  never-failing  water,  2  orchards,  71 
acres  under  good  state  of  cuitivation,  balance 
in  2d  growth  timber  and  pasture  ;  will  include 
stock  and  crops.  Terms  reasonable.  JOHN 
WOKASIEN,  Fertigs,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  improved  road,  10  minutes’  drive  to 
city  market.  Established  business.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  H.  MORTON  BENDER,  So.  Oil 
City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres  ;  good  buildings  ;  or¬ 
chard  neverfailing  water,  gas  fuel,  two-thirds 
improved,  one-third  good  timber,  terms  reason¬ 
able.  M.  J.  McKISSICK,  Fertig,  Venango  Co., 


63  ACRES  IN  NEWTON  —  4  miles  from 
Clark  Summit;  good  buildings,  all  stock  and 
tools,  15  cows.  JOHN  BOSSART,  R.  D.  2, 
Clark  Summit,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED — Wanted  to  hear  of  owner 
of  farm  or  good  land  for  sale.  Fall  delivery. 
L.  JONES,  Box  678,  Olney,  Ill. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Guernseys.  All  ages 
and  sexes.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited 
herds.  Farmers’  prices.  JOHN  CORBETT 
Lancaster,  Pa.  ’ 

FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Red  Poll  Bull 
Calves,  8  months  old,  registered  and  tubereu- 
lar  tested.  BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 4  registered  Guernsey  heifers. 
9  months  old.  May  Rose  breeding,  accredited 
herd.  JAMES  P.  RISLER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Jersey  bull,  two 
years  old,  name  Galway  Knights  Son  ;  price 
$75.  L.  L.  SNELL,  Northville,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  AYRSHIRE  bull  calves,  $25. 
Herd  clean  by  Federal  test.  HARRINGTON 
BROS.,  R.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  >AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  —  Sable  and 
white,  nearly  all  white,  also  tri-color.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  bred  to  lay  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  LESLIE  KELLOGG, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  TRAPPERY 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE — Cow  and  Horse 
hides  for  fur  coats  and  robes.  Cow  and 
Steer  hides  into  Harness  and  Sole  Leather. 
Catalog  on  request.  We  repair  and  remodel 
worn-  furs ;  estimates  furnished.  THE 
CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


5  AND  6-FOOT  BASSWOOD  STEPLADDERS 
— Well  rodded,  folding  shelf  :  made  to  use  ;  we 
in-Hte  correspondence.  Price  $2.25  and  $2.50 
eaffii.  R.  E.  CARPENTER,  R.  3,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


s  BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made.  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


“ALL  IN  A  LIFE-TIME” 

By  Henry  Morgenthau 

Contains  his  vivid  memoirs  of: 

A  Germafi  Childhood;  einigralmi  to  Makmg  Wilson  Preside7it. 


A  meric  a. 

A  NewYork  boyhood;  at  the  Fifty -first 
Street  School;  law  at  City  College. 

Feelers  in  Real  Estate;  great  days  in 
Wall  Street;  historic  episodes  m 
fitiance. 

The  Public  Ledger — 


Ambassadorship  to  Turkey  durhig  the 
war. 

Special  Missioyt  to  Poland. 

World  Affairs  in  New  York. 

The  reasons  for  his  startling  exposP 
of  the  fallacies  of  Zionism. 


He  tells  of  all  these  things  in  an  entertaining  narrative,  written 
in  a  simple  and  colloquial  manner,  with  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  what  he  did.  His  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  histor}^  of  the  period  which  it  covers.” 


At  all  bookstores 


Price,  $4.00 


Doubleday  ^  Page  &  Co. 


Garden  City,  New  York 
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Farm  Mortgage 
Loans  from 
$1,000  to  $45,000 

If  you  are  a  farmer  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  and 
desire  to  obtain  a  farm 
mortgage  to  run  thirty-three 
years,  write  us. 

We  are  making  these  loans 
under  government  plan  in 
practically  every  farming 
county  of  these  States  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  you. 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

61  Broadway  New  York 


U-S-ARMY-sK" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 


:  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last. of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  ^Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water  an^ 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  ^  you  save  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F6 


'  Sizes 
5J^  to  12 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Can  You  Talk  to  Farmers? 


We  want  to  hire  a  few  more  reliable  men  who 
can  talk  convincingly  to  farmers  about  their 
great  need  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


If  you  are  a  retired  farmer  or  inactive  for 
any  reason,  this  is  a  real  opportunity  to  make 
a  permanent  and  profitable  connection. 


Details  on  request.  Write  to-day. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


WANTED 

If  yoirhave  HAY  and'STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  aTY,N.Y. 

WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 
Established  1867 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and  Browns 
bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 

REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.— N.  Y.  C.  17  Q 

Write  for  shipping  Tags 

shock  absorbing  seat  spiung 


will  make  the  farm  uiachineB,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  ICASY. 

Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
when’ you  can  ride  comfortably? 
Quickly  changed  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  another.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
Write  for  circular. 


GEO.J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y. 


tom  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  large  May  Chicks  $18  per 
hundred.  June  Chicks  $15  Free  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  PEEK'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Finally  Marked  “Closed” 

Some  Service  Bureau  Cases  Are  Long  Time  Affairs 


WE  have  all  heard  of  the  famous 
law  cases  which  drag  along  year 
in  and  year  out  until  they  become  so 
involved  that  no  living  person  can  tell 
how  they  ever  began,  much  less  try  to 
bring  them  to  an  end! 

We  really  thought  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  K.  vs.  a  New  York  commission 
house,  would  outlast  this  generation 
and  go  on  to  the  next.  But  a  few  days 
ago,  the  last  letter  came  in  and  the 
clerk  wrote  closed  across  the  folder 
when  we  filed  it  away. 

Yet  the  whole  matter  was  the  sort 
that  is  nobody’s  fault  and  that  every¬ 
body  wants  to  straighten  out.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  no  tempers  were  lost,  there  was 
patience  enough  to  go  ’round  and  in 
the  end  everybody  was  happy  including 
the  Service  Bureau,  which  played  the 
part  of  the  untangler  of  the  puzzle. 

An  Old  Story 

It  happened  this  way:  Last  Spring, 
over  a  year  ago,  an  A.  A.  subscriber, 
shipped  a  case  of  eggs.  He  had  shipped 
cases  often  to  the  New  York  house;  so 
had  his  neighbors  and  relatives  and  no 
one  had  had  any  trouble.  He  sent  other 
shipments  before  and  after.  The  other 
shipments  were  paid  for,  but  not  that 
particular  one.  He  complained  to  the 
company.  The  company  answered 
politely  but  firmly  that  the  case  had 
been  paid  for.  After  about  the  fifth 
letter,  the  company  decided  that  the 
wrong  person  must  have  received  the 
check. 

About  this  time,  the  Service  Bureau 
took  a  hand.  We  asked  for  express 
receipts  and  found  the  case  had  been 
signed  for.  But  still  the  company  said 
their  records  were  clear  and  evidently 
honestly  felt  that  they  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility.  They,  however,  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  In  the  same  town  lives  a  man 
with  the  same  last  name.  One  initial 
is  also  the  same.  He  ships  eggs  to  the 
same  company. 

A  clue!  We  were  off  like  Sherlock 
Holmes  after  it.  But  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  other  Mr.  K.  produced 
checks,  receipts  and  other  proof  to  show 
he  had  been  paid  for  cases  he  ^shipped 
but  no  more.  After  spending  several 
weeks,  in  fact  months,  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  we  were  back  where  we  started. 

Then  we  tackled  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  sure  they  had  made 
no  mistake.  But  like  both  Mr.  K.  and 
the  company,  they  were  willing  to  have 
their  records  examined  and  to  answer 
questions  patiently. 

One  Grand  Mixup 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  gath¬ 
ered  up  proof  here  and  there — our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  story,  the  other  Mr.  K’s 
receipts  and  statements,  the  express 
company’s  delivery  sheets  and  the 
records  of  the  New  York  commission 
house.  Throughout  it  all  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  simply  a  natural 
mix-up,  with  no  intention  to  defraud 
anywhere  and  the  results  proved  our 
belief. 

■  The  extra  shipment  was  traced,  sig¬ 
natures  were  compared  and  the  mis¬ 
taken  credit  corrected.  Mr.  K.  received 
his  check,  the  commission  house  thanked 
us  for  aiding  them  in  solving  the  com¬ 
plications,  and  our  subscriber,  too, 
wrote  that  he  gave  us  all  the  credit  for 
making  the  adjustment  and  that  he 
fully  appreciated  the  trouble  it  had 
involved. 

It  was  a  case  of  “all’s  well  that  ends 
well”,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  it 
was  closed  and  the  letters  filed  away, 
we  rather  missed  our  old  friend! 


CHECKS  LOST  IN  THE  MAIL 

Mr.  J.  0.  B.  of  Pennsylvania  lives 
some  distance  from  his  bank,  and  con¬ 
sequently  mails  checks  for  deposit.  In 
August,  1921,  he  sent  six  checks  in  this 
manner,  the  money  representing  remit¬ 
tances  from  three  different  firms.  The 
checks  were  lost  in  the  mail  between 
his  post  office  and  the  bank.  Two  of 
the  firms  made  no  trouble  in  sending 
duplicates,  but  from  one  of  them,  a 
New  York  produce  house,  he  never 
received  any  answer  or  attention. 

Although  the  complaint  had  dragged 
along  for  two  years,  we  undertook  to 
obtain  duplicates  for  Mr.  B.,  and  took 


up  the  matter  with  the  New  York  firm. 
As  a  result,  only  a  short  time  after  the 
case  came  to  our  attention  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  him  the  two  checks, 
one  for  $12.84  and  one  for  $12.24,  in 
full  settlement  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  about  given  up 
the  money,  but  nevertheless  was  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  have  it,  as  we  can  well 
understand ! 


“AMAZED  AND  DELIGHTED” 

After  selling  eggs  to  a  nearby  city 
market  for  some  time,  Mr.  A.  L.  of 
Ghent,  N.  Y.,  unexpectedly  had  trouble 
with  the  firm. 

The  order  was  telephoned  him,  and 
the  buyer  promised  to  pay  cash,  as  had 
been  done  before,  on  receipt  of  the 
goods.  After  waiting  several  days,  Mr. 
L.  reminded  the  concern  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  kept  on  reminding  them 
without  result. 

Finally  a  check  arrived.  It  was  put 
through  the  bank,  protested  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Mr.  L.  who  had  to  pay  the 
protest  charges. 

Then  Mr.  L.  put  the  matter  into  our 
hands.  We  were  able  to  send  him, 
within  a  very  short  time,  a  check  for 
$51.76 — and  it  was  certified. 

As  a  result  he  wrote:  “I  am  amazed 
and  delighted  to  find  how  quickly  you 
settled  this  claim,  which  would  have 
cost  me  much  in  time  and  money  to 
collect,  and  like  many  other  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  interest 
and  effort.  _ 


INVEST— DON’T  SPECULATE 

Financial  Departnaent : — Would  you  think 
an  investment  in  the  National  Life  Preserver 
Company  safe?  Also  please  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  American  Bond  and  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  Inc.  of  New  York.- — W.  B.  S., 
New  York  . 

Shares  in  the  National  Life  Pre¬ 
server  are  not  investments  at  all;  they 
are  speculations.  American  Bond  and 
Mortgage  sells  bonds  based  on  real 
estate,  which  vary  in  merit  according 
to  the  property  on  which  they  are  a 
lien.  They  cannot  be  passed  upon  as 
a  whole.  If  you  will  name  any  specific 
issue,  we  will  give  our  opinion. 

*  *  * 

Financial  Department Two  years  ago  I 
purchased  some  stock  in  the  Crusader  Film 
Corporation,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 
City.  Could  you  inform  me  if  this  company 
is  reliable  and  if  the  stock  is  worth  hanging 
on  to?  I  have  never  received  any  interest 
The  agent  says  that  he  will  sell  my  stock  for 
me,  but  insists  that  it  will  be  paying  big  in 
a  very  short  time? — E.  P.,  New  York, 

Stock  of  this  kind  is  speculative  in 
the  highfest  degree  and  in  no  way 
suitable  for  investment.  Unless  you 
can  afford  to  assume  the  risk  involved 
in  the  moving-picture  business,  which 
even  with  the  best  of  companies  is  very 
high,  we  think  you  ought  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  if  you  can. 

Ht  * 

Financial  Department : — Please  let  me  know 
if  the  Yerkes  Coupling  Steel  Tie  Co.,  stock  la 
O.  K.  Also  if  the  Automatic  Transportation 
Company  shares  are  all  right?  t Circular  at¬ 
tached)— C.  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  information  about 
Yerkes  Coupling.  Automatic  Trans¬ 
portation  stock  is  speculative  in  our 
opinion.  Unless  you  have  large  re¬ 
sources  it  is  very  foolish  to  buy  stock 
of  this  kind. 

*  *  * 

Financial  Department : — 1  have  25  shares 
In  the  M-V.  All-Weather  Train  Controller 
Company,  Inc.  (Letter  attached)  and  am 
about  to  buy  26  more,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  this  company  first.  Do  you  think 
shares  in  this  company  are  a  good  business 
risk? — F.  S.  W.,  New  York. 

We  think  these  shares  are  highly 
speculative  and  advise  against  their 
purchase.  As  far  as  we  know  the 
stock  has  no  market  value. 


CHARGE  TO  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Financial  Department : — Would  you  please 
give  me  information  in  reference  to  the  Cain 
Oil  Coynpany  of  Texas?  (Circular  attached) — 
J.  N.  H.,  New  York. 

We  never  heard  of  the  Cain  Oil 
Company,  but  we  should  guess  it  was 
well  named.  As  far  as  we  are  aware 
there  is  no  more  certain  method  of  los¬ 
ing  money  than  buying  stock  in  oil 
promotions. 


AdvtrtiMment 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  'This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  aboht  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
— postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  und 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.^  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  '  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  paclcage  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way,  I  am 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptabie. ) 

Name . 

Town . 

State .  K.  F.  D . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 

Advirrti8^8nt 
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The  V alley  of  the  Giants-sy  peter  b.  Kya. 


A  VOICE,  deep,  resonant,  kindly,  spoke  a  few  feet  away.  “Who  is  it?” 

Shirley,  startled,  turned  swiftly.  Seated  across  the  little  amphitheatre  in  a 
lumberjack’s  easy-chair  fashioned  from  an  old  barrel,  John  Cardigan  sat,  his 
sightless  gaze  bent  upon  her.  “Who  is  it?”  he  repeated. 

“Shirley  Sumner,”  she  answered.  “You  do  not  know  me,  Mr.  Cardigan.” 

“And  why  did  you  come  here  alone?”  he  queried. 

“I — I  wanted  to  think.”  * 

“You  mean  you  wanted  to  think  clearly,  my  dear.  Ah,  yes,  this  is  the  place  for 
thoughts.”  He  was  silent  a  moment.  Then:  “You  were  thinking  aloud.  Miss 
Shii’ley  Summer.  And  I  think  you  rearranged  my  roses.  Didn’t  I  have  them  on 
her  grave?” 

“Yes  Mr.  Cardigan.  I  was  merely  making  room  for  some  wild  flowers  I  had 
gathered.” 

“Indeed.  Then  you  knew — about  her  being  here.” 

“Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  met  your  son  Bryce.  He  gave  me  a 
ride  on  his  Indian  pony,  and  we  came  here.  So  I  remember.” 

“Well,  I  declare.  Ten  years  ago,  eh?  You’ve  met  Bryce  since  his  return  to 
Sequoia,  I  believe.  He’s  quite  a  fellow  now.” 

“He  is  indeed.” 


“It  was  mighty  fine  of  you  to  bring 
flowers,”  he  announced  presently.  “I 
appreciate  that.  I  wish  I  could  see 
you.  You  must  be  a  dear,  thoughtful  girl. 
Won’t  you  sit  down  and  talk  to  me?” 

“I  should  be  glad  to,”  she  answered, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  brown  carpet 
of  redwood  twigs  close  to  his  chair. 

“I  hadn’t  been  up  here  .for  nearly 
two  years  until  recently.  You  see  I — 
I  don’t  own  the  Valley  of  the  Giants 
any  more,”  he  went  on. 

“Indeed.  To  whom  have  you  sold 
it?” 

“I  do  not  know.  Miss  Sumner.  I  had 
to  sell;  I  sacrificed  my  sentiment  for 
my  boy.  However,  the  new  owner  has 
been  wonderfully  kind  and  thoughtful. 
If  that  new  owner  could  only  un¬ 
derstand  how  truly  grateful  I  am — 
how  profoundly  her  courtesy  touches, 
me - ” 

“Her  courtesy?”  Shirley  echoed. 
“Did  a  woman  buy  the  Giants?” 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  “Why,  cer¬ 
tainly.  Who  but  a  woman — and  a  dear, 
kind,  thoughtful  woman — would  have 
thought  to  have  this  chair  made  and 
brought  up  here  for  me?” 

Fell  a  long  silence  between  them ; 
then  John  Cardigan’s  trembling  hand 
went  groping  out  toward  the  girl’s. 
“Why,  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
guessed  it  immediately!”  he  said.  “You 
are  the  new  owner.” 

SHE  took  his  great  toil-worn  hand. 

“Oh,  you  must  not  tell  anybody! 
You  mustn’t,”  she  cried. 

.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  as 
she  knelt  before  him.  “Good  land  of 
love,  girl,  what  made  you  do  it?” 

“I  knew  it  hurt  you  terribly  to  sell 
your  Giants.  I  understood,  also,  why 
you  were  forced  to  sell;  so.  I — well,  I 
decided  the  Giants  would  be  safer  in 
my  possession  than  in  my  uncle’s.  In 
all  probability  he  would  have  logged 
this  valley.” 

“That  does  not  explain  satisfac¬ 
torily,  to  me,  why  you  took  sides  with 
a  stranger  against' your  own  kin,”  John 
Cardigan  persisted. 

“Well,”  Shirley  made  answer,  glad 
that  he  could  not  see  the  flush  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  embarrassment  that  crim¬ 
soned  her  cheek,  “when  I  '  came  to 
Sequoia  last  May,  your  son  and  I  met, 
’quite  accidentally.  Then  we  recalled 
having  met  as  children,  and  presently 
I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that 
he  and  his  John-partner,  as  he  called 
you,  were  very  dear  to  each  other.  And 
later,  when  Bryce  and  Moire  McTav- 
ish  told  me  about  you — how  you  felt 
your  responsibility  toward  your  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  community — well,  I 
just  couldn’t  help  a  leaning  toward 
John-partner  and  John-partner ’s  boy, 
because  the  boy  was  so  fine  and  true 
to  his  father’s  ideals.’* 

“Ah,  he’s  a  man.  He  is  indeed,”  old 
John  Cardigan  murmured  proudly.  “I 
dare  say  you’ll  never  get  to  know  him 

intimately,  but  if  you  should - ” 

“I  know  him  intimately,”  she  cor¬ 
rected  him.  “He  saved  my  life  the  day 
the  log-train  ran  away.  And  that  was 
another  reason.” 

“Wonderful,”  murmured  John  Cardi¬ 
gan,  “wonderful!  But  still  you  haven’t 
told  me  why  you  paid  a  hundrgd  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  Giants  when  you 
could  have  bought  them  for  fifty 
thousand.  However,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  tell  me,  I  shall  not  insist.” 

“I  would  rather  not  tell  you,”  she 
answered. 

A  gentle,  prescient  smile  fringed  his 
old  mouth;  he  wagged  his  leonine  head 


as  if  to  say  “Why  should  I  ask,  when 
I  know?”  Fell  again  a  restful  silence. 
Then : 

“Am  I  allowed  one  guess.  Miss  Shir¬ 
ley  Sumner?” 

“Yes,  but  you  would  never  guess  the 
reason.” 

“I  am  a  very  wise  old  man.  My  son 
is  proud,  manly,  independent.  He 
needed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
you  knew  it.  You  wanted  to  loan 
him  some  money,  but — you  couldn’t. 
So  you  bought  my  Valley  of  the  Giants 
at  a  preposterous  price  and  kept  your 
action  a  secret.”  And  he  patted  her 
hand  gently,  as  if  to  silence  any  denial, 
while  far  down  the  skid-road  a  voice — 
a  half-trained  baritone — floated  faintly 
to  them  through  the  forest. 

“What  is  that?”  Shirley  cried. 

“That  is  my  son,  coming  to  fetch  his 
old  daddy  home,”  replied  John  Cardi¬ 
gan.  “That  thing  he’s  howling  is  an 
Indian  war-song  or  psean  of  triumph — 
something  his  nurse  taught  him  when 
he  wore  pinafores.  If  you’ll  excuse 
me.  Miss  Shirley  Sumner,  I’ll  leave  you 
now.  I  generally  contrive  to  meet  him 
on  the  trail.” 

Shirley  was  tremendously  .  relieved. 
She  did  not  wish  to  meet  Bryce  Cardi¬ 
gan  to-day,  and  she  was  distinctly 
grateful  to  John  Cardigan  for  his  con¬ 
sideration  in  sparing  her  an  interview. 
She  seated  herself  in  the  lumberjack’s 
easy-chair,  and  chin  in  hand  gave  her¬ 
self  up  to  meditation. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the 


trail  Bryce  met  his  father.  “Hello, 
John  Cardigan!”  he  called.  “What  do 
you  mean  by  skallyhooting  through 
these  woods  without  a  pilot?” 

“You  great  overgrown  duffer,”  his 
father  retorted  affectionately,  “I  thought 
you’d  never  come.”  He  reached  into 
his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief,  but 
failed  to  find  it  and  searched  through 
another  pocket  and  still  another.  “By 
gravy,  son,”  he  remarked  presently, 
“I  do  believe  I  left  my  silk  handker¬ 
chief — the  one  Moira  gave  me  for  my 
last  birthday — up  yonder.  I  wouldn’t 
lose  that  handkerchief  for  a  farm. 
Skip  along  and  find  it  for  me,  son.  I’ll 
wait  for  you  here.  Don’t  worry.” 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  pig’s  whisper,”  his 
son  replied,  and  started  briskly  up  the 
trail,  while  his  fath6r  smiled  his  pre¬ 
scient  little  smile. 

Bryce’s  brisk  step  aroused  Shirley 
from  her  reverie.  When  she  looked  up, 
he  w'as  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  amphitheatre  gazing  at  her. 

“You — you!”  she  stammei’ed,  and 
rose  as  if  to  flee. 

“The  governor  sent  me  back  to  look 
for  his  handkerchief,  Shirley,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “He  didn’t  tell  me  you  were 
here.  Guess  he  didn’t  hear  you.”  He 
advanced  smilingly  toward  her.  “I’m 
tremendously  glad  to  see  you  to-day, 
Shirley,”  he  said,  and  paused  beside 
her.  “Fate  has  been  singularly  kind  to 
me.  Indeed,  I’ve  been  pondering  all  day 
as  to  just  how  I  was  to  arrange  a  pri¬ 
vate  little  chat  with  you,  without  call¬ 
ing  at  your  uncle’s  house.” 

“T  DON’T  feel  like  chatting  to-day,” 

1.  she  answered  a  little  drearily — and 
then  he  noted  her  wet  lashes.  Instantly 
he  was  on  one  knee  beside  her;  his  big 
left  arm  went  around  her,  and  when  her 
hands  went  to  her  face,  he  drew  them 
gently  away.  ' 

“I’ve  waited  too  long,  sweetheart,” 
he  murmured.  “Thank  God,  I  can  tell 
you  at  last,  I  love  you,  Shirley.  I’ve 
loved  you  from  that  first  day  we  met  at 
the  station,  and  all  these  months  of 
strife  and  repression  have  served  to 
make  me  love  you  the  more.” 

He  drew  her  head  down  on  his  breast, 
his  honest  brown  eyes  gazed  earnestly, 
wistfully  into  hers.  “I  love  you,”  he 
whispered.  “All  that  I  have — all  th^t 


I  am — all  that  I  hope  to  be — I  offer  to 
you,  Shirley  Sumner.  You  are  not 
indifferent  to  me,  dear.  I  know  you’re 
not;  but  tell  me — answer  me - ” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  impulsive,  gentle  big 
sweetheart,”  she  whispered — and  then 
her  arms  went  around  his  neck,  and 
the  fullness  of  her  happiness  found 
vent  in  tears  he  did  not  seek  to  have 
her  repress. 

“Oh,  my  love!”  he  cried  happily,  “I 
hadn’t  dared  dream  of  such  happiness 
until  to-day.” 

“Why  to-day,  Bryce?”  she  inter¬ 
rupted  him. 

He  took  her  adorable  little  nose  in 
his  thumb  arid  forefinger  and  tweaked 
it  gently.  “The  light  began  to  dawn 
yesterday,  my  dear  little  enemy,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  interesting  half-hour  with 
His  Honor  the  Mayor.  Acting  upon 
suspicion  only,  I  told  Poundstone  I  was 
prepared  to  send  him  to  the  rock-pile 
if  he  didn’t  behave  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  my  permanent  franchise  for  the 
N.  C.  O. — and  the  oily  old  invertebrate 
wept  and  promised  me  anything  if  I 
wouldn’t  disgrace  him.  So  I  promised 
I  wouldn’t  do  anything  until  the  fran¬ 
chise  matter  should  be  definitely  set¬ 
tled — after  which  I  returned  to  my 
office,  to  find  awaiting  me  there  the 
right-of-way  man  for  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pacific.  It  seems  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pacific  has  decided  to  build  up 
from  Willits,  and  all  that  powwow  and 
publicity  of  Buck  Ogilvy’s  spurred 
them  to  action.  They  figured  the  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  was  back  of  the  N.  C.  O.” 

“"Why  did  they  think  that,  dear?” 

“That  amazing  rascal  Buck  Ogilvy 
used  to  be  a  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  man;  they 
thought  they  traced  an  analogy,  I  dare 
says.  At  any  rate,  this  right-of-way 
man  was  mighty  anxious  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  N.  C.  O.  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Cardigan  Redwood 
Lumber  Company  a  site  for  a  terminus 
on  tidewater  (we  control  all  the  deep¬ 
water  frontage  on  the  Bay) ,  and  when 
I  told  him  the  deal  had  not  yet  been 
closed,  he  started  to  close  one  with  me.” 

“Did  you  close?” 

“My  dear  girl,  will  a  duck  swim? 
Of  course  I  closed.  I  sold  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  all  we  had,  for  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  an  hour  ago  l 
received  a  wire  from  my  attorney  in 
San  Francisco  informing  me  that  the 
money  had  been  deposited  in  escrow 
there  awaiting  formal  deed.  That 
money  puts  the  Cardigan  Redwood 
Lumber  Company  in  the  clear — no  re¬ 
ceivership  for  us  now,  my  dear  one. 
And  I’m  going  right  ahead  building  of 
the  N.  C.  O.” 

“Bryce,”  Shirley  declared,  “haven’t 
I  always  told  you  I’d  never  permit  you 
to  build  the  N.  C.  O.?” 

“Of  course,”  he  replied,  “but  surely 
you’re  going  to  withdraw  your  objec¬ 
tions  now.” 

“I  am  not.  You  must  choose  between 
the  N.  C.  0.  and  me.”  And  she  met  his 
surprised  gaze  unflinchingly. 

He  stood  up  and  towered  above  her 
sternly.  “I  must  build  it,  Shirley. 
I’ve  contracted  to  do  it,  and  I  must  keep 
faith  with  Gregory  of  the  Trinidad 
Timber  Company.” 

She  came  closer  to  him.  Suddenly 
the  blaze  in  her  violet  eyes  gave  way 
to  one  of  mirth.  “Oh,  you  dear,  big 
booby!”  she  cried.  “I  was  just  testing 
you.”  And  she  clung  to  him,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “You  always  beat  me  down — you 
always  win.  Bryce,  dear,  I’m  the  La¬ 
guna  Grande  Lumber  Company,  and  I 
repeat  for  the  last  time  that  you  shall 
iiot  build  the  N.  C.  0. — because  I’m 
going  to  merge  with  the  Cardigan  Red¬ 
wood  Lumber  Company,  and  then  my 
railroad  shall  be  your  railroad,  and 
we’ll  extend  it  and  haul  Gregory’s  logs 
for  him  also.” 

“God  bless  my  mildewed  soul!”  he 
murmured,  and  drew  her  to  him. 

In  the  gathering  dust  they  walked 
down  the  ti'ail.  Beside  the  madrone 
tree  John  Cardigan  waited  patiently. 

“Well,”  he  queried  when  they  joined 
him,  “did  you  find  my  handkerchief  for 

“I  didn’t  find  your  handkerchief, 
John  Cardigan,”  Bryce  answered,  “but 
I  did  find  what  I  suspect  you  sent  me 
back  for — and  that  is  a  perfectly  won¬ 
derful  daughter-in-law  for  you.” 
{Continued  on  page  428) 
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A  Nursery  Rhyme  Quilt  For  the  A.  A.  Baby 

Twenty  Easily  Embroidered  Squares  Represent  Children's  Beloved  Mother  Goose  Songs 


Dreams  of  Tom,  Tom  the  Piper’s 
Son,  Taffy  the  Welchman,  Curly- 
Locks,  and  Simple  Simon  will  be  sure 
to  come  to  the  child  who  sleeps  under 
this  Mother  Goose  Quilt. 

For  each  square  represents  a  fa¬ 
miliar  nursery  rhyme,  and  when  the 
twenty  squares  are  put  together,  lo 
and  behold!  there  is  a  wonderful  quilt 
to  “wrap  the  Baby  Bunting  in!” 

The  picture  shows  the  quilt  put  to¬ 
gether.  Each  square,  you  will  see,  is 
made  up  of  quaint  outlines  and  even 
a  very  little  girl  or  boy  can  pick  out 
Mary  and  her  famous  lamb,  the  cow 
jumping  over  the  moon,  and  other 
familiar  characters  from  Mother 
Goose. 

The  nursery  quilt  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  besides  its  appealing  rhymes. 
Each  square  can  be  worked  separately 
so  that  it  can  be  carried  in  an  embroid¬ 
ery  bag,  as  “pick-up-work”  without  the 
whole  quilt,  which  would  be  more 
bulky. 

Then,  too,  the  simplest  outline 
stitch,  which  works  so  quickly,  is  used. 
It  takes  about  15  minutes  to  make  each 
square.  Yet  if  the  designs  are  done  in 
delft  blue,  for  instance,  on  white,  the 
effect  is  most  unusual.  The  original 
quilt  used  the  simplest  materials,  but , 
evolved  a  very  pretty  one  by  mounting 
the  white  squares  on 
blue  cambric.  The 
squares  may  be  close  to¬ 
gether  or  more  widely 
separated,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bed  or 
crib  the  quilt  is  to  cover. 


Something  for  the  Little 
Girl  to  Make 

Another  i  d  e  a — this 
quilt  would  make  a 
splendid  thing  to  use  in 
teaching  the  little  girl 
to  use  her  needle.  If  she 
has  a  baby  brother  or 
sister  it  will  be  a  work 
of  love  for  her  to  stitch 
the  squares  one  by  one. 
Mother  can  sew  them  to¬ 
gether  for  her  and  finish 
the  hem. 

And  hex’e’s  another 
idea!  If  you  fasten  the 
squares  together  with 
the  embroidery  floss  in 
open  work  effect,  your 
quilt  will  never  be 
mussed  by  folding  and 
keeping  in  a  drawer. 
You  can  fold  on  the  lines 
of  the  connecting  stitches 
and  make  it  a  very 
small  size  without  rump¬ 
ling  a  single  square. 

The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  made  a 
special  arrangement 
with  the  designer  of  the 
Mother  Goose  quilt. 
Ruby  Short  Me  Kim, 
which  permits  us  to  offer 
transfer  designs  for  the 
entire  set  of  twenty 
squares  for  only  65c. 

How  to  Transfer  the 
Picture 

You  know  how  to  use 
the  transfer  patterns, 
don’t  you?  Have  your 
squares  of  material. 
I’eady,  allowing  a  fair 
margin  so  that  the  de¬ 
sign  does  not  look 
crowded.  Then  put  the 
tissue  paper  transfer 
face  down  on  the  ma¬ 
terial,  being  very  sure 
to  have  it  perfectly 
straight  and  in  the  exact 
center.  Run  a  hot  iron 
over  the  paper  and 
when  you  lift  it,  you  will 
find  your  design  neatly 
transferred  to  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

A  fairly  heavy  grade 
of  embroidery  cotton  or 
mlk  show  up  effectively. 
Outline  stitch  (you  will 
iiotice  the  pictures  are 
made  from  straight  lines 
^ly)  is  the  best  to  use. 
You  can  add  any  fancy 


stitches  at  the  edges  that  you  wish  but 
the  simpler  this  quilt  is  kept,  the  pret¬ 
tier  it  will  be. 

The  outside  edges  may  be  hemmed, 
by  machine  or  hand,  or  could  be  turned 
up  and  fastened  with  French  knots, 
featherstitching  or  any  pretty  finish, 
that  is  a  little  distinctive. 

'  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  trans¬ 
fer  patterns,  we  will  also  send,  with 
,  every  set,  a  printed  copy  of  the  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  illustrated.  If  the  little 
girl  tries  her  hand  at  the  quilt  she  will 
enjoy  memorizing  the  simple  lines  as 
she  takes  the  stitches. 

Grandmother  Made  Quilts,  Too 

Surely  great  grandmother,  whose 
cross-stitched  sampler  hangs  on  the 
wall,  or  grandmother,  who  started  her 
first  quilt  while  still  a  very  little  girl, 
never  had  a  more  fascinating  subject 
to  work  on  than  this!  The  handicraft 
editor,  who  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  original  designs,  searched  for  a 
long  time  before  she  found  this  quilt 
and  then  felt  very  proud  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  its  use.  The  price 
of  the  transfer  designs  just  covers  the 
cost,  and  American  Agriculturist  read¬ 
ers  who  buy  the  set  may  be  sure  that 
they  not  only  have  a  real  “bargain” 
but  also  can  make,  with  very  little 


work,  something  quite  unique  to  cover 
the  baby’s  crib. 

_  The  twenty  blocks,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  represent  the  following  rhymes: 
1,  Mary  had  a  little  Lamb;  2,  Hey, 
diddle,  diddle;  3,  See  Saw,  Margery 
Daw;  4,  There  was  an  old  woman 
tossed  up  in  a  basket;  5,  There  was  a 
Crooked  Man;  6,  Barber,  Barber,  Shave 
a  Pig;  7,  The  Queen  of  Hearts;  8, 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence;  9,  As  I  went 
up  a  Primrose  Hill;  10,  Little  Tommy 
Tucker;  11,  Tom  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son; 
12,  Polly  put  the  Kettle  on;  13,  Ding, 
Dong,  Dell;  14,  Simple  Simon  met  a 
Pieman;  15,  Three  Blind  Mice;  16, 
Taffy  was  a  Welchman;  17,  Goosey 
Goosey,  Gander;  18,  Curly  Locks;  19, 
A  dillor  a  Dollar,  and  20,  Blow,  Wind 
Blow. 

Send  65c  in  stamps  or  money  order 
for  the  set  of  quilt  transfer  blocks 
with  rhymes  for  each  to  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  Hew  York  City. 


PIN-MONEY  SUGGESTIONS 

Yes,  the  quilt  on  this  page  would  sell 
readily  in  thrift  and  gift  shops  during 
the  summer,  but  that  is  not  our  only 
suggestion  for  bringing  in  the  extra 
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dollars.  These  are  two  ideas  sent  by 
Bell  Ellicott  Palmer,  who  knows  that 
both  have  worked  out  successfully : 

Culled  Fruit  Possibilities 

Last  summer  one  farmer’s  wife  in 
Illinois  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  cool 
of  morning  or  evening,  turning  a  few 
jar^  of  ripe  fruit  into  jelly  or  preserves 
or  making  pickles. 

A  friend  of  hers  in  a  nearby  town 
owned  a  little  home,  the  living-room  of 
which  had  a  bay-window  facing  the 
street.  Here  they  put  up  a  counter 
covered  with  white  oil-cloth.  All  the 
jellies,  pickles  and  preserves  the  country 
friend  could  possibly  send,  sold  readily 
at  noon-time  to  the  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  next-door  school.  Often,  too, 
mothers  or  automobilists  took  away 
baskets  of  the  dainty  sweets.  The 
profits,  shared  equally  between  the  two, 
averaged  from  $30  to  $50  a  month 
apiece.  During  the  holidays  they 
averaged  $100  each,  as  big  baskets 
were  purchased  for  invalids  shut-ins 
or  hospitals. 

One  elderly  woman  planted  a  30- 
foot  square  in  herbs — mint,  sage,  laven¬ 
der,  balsam,  ambrosia  and  the  like;  also 
lemon-verbena,  rose-geranium  and  pars¬ 
ley.  After  the  soil  was  once  dug  for 
her,  it  was  only  a  pleasure  to  plant 
and  cultivate,  as  these 
herbs  and  plants  almost 
take  care  of  themselves. 

When  the  leaves  were 
ready  to  pick,  grand¬ 
mother  gathered  and 
dried  them,  then  filled 
littl^  white  tarleton  bags. 
A  grocer-store  proprietor 
gladly  sold  them,  for  his 
customers  loved  to  have 
delicate  old  time  fra¬ 
grance  in  their  clothes 
chest.  Mint  and  parsley 
were  purchased  by  the 
epicurean,  as  even  in 
their  dried  state  they  are 
excellent  for  winter  sea¬ 
soning.  Small  bags  of 
rose  leaves,  lemon-ver¬ 
bena  or  rose-geranium 
also  sold  readily. 

The  bags  sold  at  20 
cents  for  the  small  size; 
25-50  cents  for  the  larger. 
The  sofa-cushion  size  of 
crushed  fragrant  leaves 
went  at  $1.  The  mer¬ 
chant  charged  10  per 
cent  as  his  commission. 
In  one  year,  grandmother 
netted  $150. 
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THAT  OLD  RAIN¬ 
COAT 

An  old  raincoat  of 
rubberized  cloth  has 
many  useful  possibili¬ 
ties.  Who  doesn’t  dread 
the  return  trip  from  a 
bathing  ^expedition  with 
piles  of  soggy  suits  and 
shoes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car?  From  this  rub¬ 
berized  cloth,  make  bags 
into  which  the  wet  things 
may  be 'thrust,  and  the' 
car  will  be  neat,  with  no 
possibilities  of  acciden¬ 
tal  wettings  to  clean 
garments. 

Another  useful  article 
is  a  roomy  flat  pocket  to 
be  fastened  to  the  rug- 
rail  of  the  car.  Here 
may  safely  be  placed 
the  collection  of  “treas¬ 
ures”  joyously  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  children — 
and  sometimes  by  the 
a  cl  u  It  s — on  summer 
jaunts! 

A  similar  collection  of 
pockets  permanently 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
back  entry  or  woodhouse 
makes  a  good  receptacle 
for  wet  -rubbers  and  the 
like. 

An  oblong  of  the  cloth 
makes  a  convenient  apron 
for  such  jobs  as  washing 
muddy  vegetables  and 
scrubbing. — A.  M.  A, 
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1-3-5  lb  CflHTONS  ONLY 


The  best  ^ade  coifee 
sold  l:gr  an^o^-ai^here. 

NEVER  DlSAPPOINtS 
BO^ON  DWINBLL'-WHKHIT  CO. 


Evetq  Gid  Can  Have  A 

HUIMIlilCH 


one.  Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  one  of  these  7-jewel,  10-yr.  guaranteed,  gold 
filled  Bracelet  .Watches.  Comes  in  elaborate  velvet  box. 
niTCO  vour  name  and  address  and  we  wilt  tell  you  how 
KUull  to  get  this  Bracelet  Watch  WITHOUlt  COST. 
HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  131  Duane  St.,  Dept  436,  New  York  City 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prisea  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  waah- 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.Jnc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 
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upward  CREAM 

SMMTOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  ^sily  cleaned, 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

We  manufacture  wool,  as  it  is  sheared  from  the  shecj), 
into  Bed  Blankets,  Comfort  Batting,  Robes,  Knitting 
Yarn  and  Iflannel.  Write  for  particulars  to  THE 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


CUTS 


WOUNDS 


Ae  a**Fir6t  Aid*'  and  a  reliable,  every 
dfty  beslins  ointment  to  have  on  band  for  treat¬ 
ing  cuts  or  wounds  on  man  or  beast,  you  will 
find  CORONA  WOOL  B'AT  unexcelled.  For 
Chapped  Hands*  Chlllbtalna*  Cuts*  Sores. 
Corns.  Collar  Bolls.  Spilt  Hoofs.  Serstches. 
Sors  Tssts.  Caksd  Uddsrs.  sto.— it  relieves 
the  pain  promptly  and  heals  without  s  scar.  A 
household  and  barn  remedy  you  will  never  be 
without  after  once  usiner. 

FREE  Sample 

^jrladly  mailed  bo  you  can  test  it. 
%^Wrfte  today.  Sold  by  dealers— if 
yours  can't  supply  you— write  us. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
11  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 


Write  today  for  free  instruction 
book  and  “Evidence  of  Concep¬ 
tion”  blank.  .Send  sketch  or  mod¬ 
el  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCE  O’BRIEN, 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  904  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  :  -  :  D.  C. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

COMBINATION  HAIR  NET  PACK  2Sc 
SELF-THREADINC  NEEDLES  lOc 

rULL  UNIS  QUICK  SELLERS  FOR  AGENTS 
S.  DAVIS,  326  Amsterdam  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HALF  PRICE  BARGAINS  FOR  A  FEW  MORE  WEEKS 


Get  double  value  for 

Farm  &  Fireside . 

American  Agriculturist . 

. 2  years  )  Regular  Price,  $3.00 

. 2  vflars  )  Soecial  Sale  Price,  $1.50 

your  money  by  ac¬ 
cepting  one  of  our 
remarkabl  money- 

Farm  &  Fireside . 

Youth’s  Companion . 

Christian  Heraid . 

American  Agricuiturist . 

Regular  Price 
$2.63 

Special  Sale  Price 
$1.32 

•saving  subscription 
bargains.  These  at¬ 
tractive  offers  are 
open  for  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  period,  so  order 
at  once.  Subscrip- 

Farm  &  Fireside . 

Today’s  Housewife . 

Gentlewoman . 

American  Agriculturist . 

Regular  Price 
$2.20 

Special  Sale  Price 
$1.10 

The  Pathfinder. . 

McCall’s  (or  Today’s  Housewife).... 

Farm  &.  Fireside.- . 

American  Agriculturist . 

Regular  Price 
$2.50 

Special  Sale  Price 
$1.25 

Pictorial  Review . 

Regular  Price 

tions  may  be  new. 

Today’s  Housewife . 

Farm  &  Fireside . 

$4.00 

Special  Sale  Price 

renewal  or  extension 

American  Agriculturist . 

$2.00 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

4S1  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Name . . 

Address . . . . . .  •  . . . . . 
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For  Mothers  and  Babies 

More  About  the  Sheppard-T owner  Bill  and  Its  Aims 


WHILE  the  death  rates  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever 
and  diptheria  have  decreased  year 
after  year,  until  the  average  “expect¬ 
ancy  of  life”  has  len^hened  a  full  dec¬ 
ade  since  health  statistics  began  to  be 
studied,  one  record  of  mortality  has  re¬ 
mained  practically  at  the  same  figure 
since  1900.  That  is  the  death  rate  from 
causes  connected  with  childbirth.  Our 
business  men  and  women,  professionals, 
farmers,  laborers,  all  stand  a  chance  of 
living  ten  years  or  so  longer  than  did 
those  in  similar  occupations  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  our  mothers  still 
face  possible  death  in  the  proportion  of 
a  less  health-enlightened  era. 

As  this  unwelcome  fact  was  grad¬ 
ually  forced  upon  our  notice  and  we 
saw  that,  among  twenty  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  keeping  such  records,  the  United 
States  stood  seventeenth  on  the  list  in 
maternal  mortality,  the  women  of  the 
country  began  to  protest  vigorously 
against  the  indifference  and  short¬ 
sighted  “economy”  which  denied 
mothers  and  babies  the  right  sort  of 
care. 

For  public  health  is  purchasable  and 
one  experiment  after  another  demon¬ 
strated  that  where  there  were  visiting 
nurses,  maternity  centers  and  well-baby 
clinics,  the  mortality  rate  instantly 
fell  far  below  the  average  National 
figure.  In  one  of  New  York  City’s 
most  congested  tenement  districts, 
where  an  expert  corps  of  public  health 
nurses  visit  practically  every  family, 
the  mother  and  baby  death  rate  is  just 
half  than  for  a  typical,  American  up¬ 
state  community  boasting  fresh  air, 
country  food  and  an  apparently  splen¬ 
did  chance  for  every  baby  born  within 
its  boundaries. 

Investing  in  Health  is  Economy 

But  could  both  the  Government  and 
the  mass  of  people  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  ounce  of  prevention, 
though  it  meant  the  investment  of  out- 
and-out  cash,  was  far  cheaper  than  the 
many  pounds  of  cure — or  rather,  the 
cost  in  deaths,  and  in  illness  and  per¬ 
manent  suffering?  The  lesson  was 
driven  home  so  simply  and  well  that 
the  answer  to  the  question,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Sheppard-Towner  .Bill,  passed 
Congress  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  triumphantly  and  is  now  in  work¬ 
ing  order  in  twenty-three  States,  and 
up  for  acceptance  in  the  rest. 

Just  what  is  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Bill  and  why  does  each  State  have  to 
accept  it?  The  bill  provides  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation  of  funds,  the  money 
to  be  spent  “for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and 
infancy.”  But  it  does  not  impose  a 
Federal  program  upon  the  States.  That 
is  why  each  State  must  accept  the  law 
for  itself. 

For  each  State  must  vote  a  similar 
appropriation,  and  the  joint  fund  thus 
created  is  administered  entirely  by 
State  officials.  The  bill  merely  stimu¬ 
lates  the  individual  States  to  act  by 
providing  a  Federal  fund. 

New  York  needs  the  Enabling  Act 

Nor  will  any  effort  be  made  to  force 
expectant  mothers  to  receive  help  and 
advice.  It  seems  amazing  that  any 
mother  should  resent  an  effort  to  make 
it  easy  for  her  to  get  the  proper  care 
for  herself  and  her  baby,  and  the  bill  is 
so  framed  that  any  distrust  of  its  meth¬ 
ods  can  arise  only  from  complete  mis¬ 
understanding. 

The  Enabling  Act,  by  which  New 
York  would  accept  a  Federal  endow¬ 
ment  of  $80,000  as  soon  as  a  State  fund 
of  $75,000  was  appropriated,  has  had  a 
chequered  career  in  our  Senate  and  As¬ 
sembly.  No  one  has  attempted  to  deny 
the  basic  facts  on  which  the  act  was 
framed.  No  one  has  contradicted — or 
could  contradict — ^the  statement  that 
literally  hundreds  of  lives  would  be 
saved  within  the  next  year  and  there¬ 
after,  by  the  passage  of  this  single  bit 
of  legislation.  But  other  States  have 
seen  the  purely  selfish  benefits  of  the 
act,  as  well  as  its  great  humanitarian 
purpose,  far  more  clearly  than  has  the 
Empire  State. 

New  York  will  eventually  pass  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Enabling  Act.  Post¬ 
poning  it  means  unnecessary  loss  of 
life.  It  means,  in  one  up-State  county 


alone,  the  death  of  120  babies  out  of 
every  thousand.  “The  welfare  and 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy”  to 
quote  the  bill  itself,  demand  its  pas¬ 
sage  and  the  sooner  it  is  passed,  the 
sooner  unnecessary  loss  of  life  will  be 
checked. 


In  the  Valley  of  "the  Giants 

(Continued  from  page  426) 

John  Cardigan  smiled  and  held  out 
his  arms  for  her.  “This,”  he  said,  “is 
the  happiest  day  that  I  have  known 
since  my  boy  was  born.” 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

OME  days  later,  Bryce,  riding  the 
top  log  on  the  end  truck  of  a  long 
train  just  in  from  Cardigan’s  woods  in 
Township  Nine,  dropped  from  the  end 
of  the  log  as  the  train  crawled  through 
the  millyard.  He  hailed  Buck  Ogilvy 
in  the  door  of  the  office. 

“Big  doings  up  on  Little  Laurel 
Creek,  Buck.” 

“Do  tell!”  Mr.  Ogilvy  murmured 
morosely. 

“It  was  great,”  Bryce  continued. 
“Old  Duncan  McTavish  returned.  His 
year  on  the  mourner’s-bench  expired 
yesterday,  and  he  came  back  to  claim 
his  old  job.” 

“He’s  one  year  too  late,”  Ogilvy  de¬ 
clared.  “I  wouldn’t  let  Jules  Rondeau 
quit  for  a  farm.  Some  woods-boss, 
that — and  his  first  job  with  this  com¬ 
pany  was  the  dirtiest  you  could  hand 
him — smearing  grease  on  the  skid-road^ 
at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  and  found.^ 
He  can  get  out  the  logs,  hang  his  ras¬ 
cally  hide,  and  I’m  for  him.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  haven’t  anything  to 
say  about  it,  Buck,”  Bryce  replied  dryly. 

“I  haven’t,  eh?  Well,  any  time  you 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  hiring  and  fir¬ 
ing,  you’re  going  to  be  out  the  service 
of  a  rattling  good  general  manager,  my 
son.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  Bryce  laughed. 
“Have  it  your  own  way.  Only  if  you 
can  drive  out  Duncan  McTavish,  I’d 
like  to  see  you  do  it.  Old  Duncan  is  in 
possession.” 

“What  do  you  mean — in  possession?” 

“At  ten  o’clock  this  morning  McTav¬ 
ish  appeared  at  our  log-landing.  The 
whiskey-fat  was  all  gone,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  forty  years  old  instead  of  sixty. 
With  a  whoop  he  came  straight  for 
Jules  Rondeau.  The  big  Canuck  saw 
him  coming  and  knew  what  his  visit 
portended — so  he  wasn’t  taken  un¬ 
awares.  It  was  a  case  of  fight  for  his 
job — and  Rondeau  fought.” 

“The  devil  you  say!” 

“I  do — and  there  was  the  devil  to 
pay.  It  -  was  a  rough  and  tumble — 
just  the  kind  of  fight  Rondeau  likes. 
Nevertheless  old  Duncan  floored  him. 
While  he’s  been  away  somebody  taught 
him  the  hammer-lock  and  the  crotch- 
hold  and  a  few  more  fancy  ones,  and 
he  got  to  work  on  Rondeau  in  a  hurry. 
In  fact,  he  had  to,  for  if  the  tussle  had 
gone  over  five  minutes.  Rondeau’s 
youth  would  have  decided  the  issue.” 

“And  Rondeau  was  whipped?” 

“To  a  whisper.  Mac  floored  him, 
climbed  him,  and  choked  him  until  he 
beat  the  ground  with  his  free  hand  in 
token  of  surrender;  whereupon  old 
Duncan  let  him  up,  and  Rondeau  went 
to  his  shanty  and  packed.'  The  last 
I  saw  of  him  •  he  was  headed  over  the 
hill  to  Camp  Two  on  Laguna  Grande. 
He’ll  probjably  ;chase  that  assistant 
woods-boss  out  of  Shirley’s  woods.  I 
don’t  care  if  he  does.  What  interests 
me  is  the  fact  that  the  old  Cardigan 
woods-boss  is  back  and  I’m  mighty 
glad  of  it.  The  old  horsethief  has  had 
his  lesson  and  I  think  he’s  cured.” 

“The  infamous  old  outlaw!” 

“Mac  knows  the  San  Hedrin  as  I 
know  my  own  pocket.  He’ll  be  a  tower 
of  strength  when  we  open  up  that  tract 
after  the  railroad  builds  in.  ^  By  the 
way,  has  my  dad  been  down  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes.  Moira  read  the  mail  to  him 
and  then  took  him  up  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Giants.  He  said  he  wanted  to  do 
a  little  quiet  figuring  on  that  new  steam 
schooner  you’re  thinking  of  building. 
He  thinks  she  ought  to  he  bigger — big 
enough  to  carry  two  million  feet.” 

(Continued  next  week) 
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For  Strawberry  Time 


Recipes,  Patterns  and  Other  Household  News 


The  strawberry  season  is  all  too 
short,  so  the  luscious '  red  berries 
should  be  used  in  every  possible  way 
before  the  beds  are  empty.  These  are 
four  tested  recipes  from  the  land  of 
real  shortcake.  All  the  family  will  en¬ 
joy  these  delicacies  as  they  are  made 
in  Kentucky. 

Strawberry  Shortcake  '  ) 

One  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1  egg; 
pinch  of  salt;  1  cup  milk;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla;  Vz  pint  whipping  cream;  1 
quart  berries;  2  cups  flour;  3  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar;  add  beaten 
egg  and  part  of  dry  ingredients,  which 
have  been  sifted  together,  then  alter¬ 
nate  milk  and  remainder  of  dry  ingre¬ 
dients.  Flavor  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  20  or  30  minutes.  Cool,  split,  and 
spread  with  the  cream  well  whipped, 
and  crushed,  sweetened  berries.  Garn¬ 
ish  top  with  cream  and  whole  berries. 

Strawberry  Jelly 

Cover  the  contents  of  an  envelope  of 
gelatin  with  Vz  cup  cold  water  and 
allow  to  stand  about  five  minutes.  Add 
%  cup  boiling  water,  %  cup  lemon 
juice,  1%  cups  strawberry  juice  and 
one  cup  of  sugar.  Stand  on  the  back 
of  the  range  until  all  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Strain  into  a  wet  mold  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  to  harden.  Serve  with  cream, 
plain  or  whipped,  or  with  a  soft-boiled 
custard. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 
One  quart  cream;  1  cup  sugar;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla ;  1  quart  strawberries 

which  have  been  washed,  hqlled,  crushed  '\ 
and  sweetened  slightly. 

When  frozen  allow  to  stand — well 
packed — ^for  an  hour  or  more  to  ripen. 

Strawberry  Sherbert 
One  quart  cream;  1  cup  sugar;  3 
cups  berries;  juice  of  two  lemons. 

_  Put  sugar  over  berries  and  allow  to 
dissolve.  Mix  with  very  cold  cream 
and  freeze. — Lennie  Hollon  Land. 


ENCOUKAGING  THE  BOY 

I  was  much  interested  in  Jean  How¬ 
ard’s  experiences  about  “Son’s  Calf, 
Father’s  Cow”.  '  There  have  been  too 
many  such  happenings,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  you  how  my  son-in-law  has 
solved  the  problem  so  that  there  is 


good  will  and  harmony  between  father 
and  son. 

When  son  Henry  was  about  12  or  13, 
a  calf  which  came  on  his  birthday  was 
given  to  him.  He  was  told  that  when 
it  got  to  be  a  cow  and  there  was  a  calf, 
that  calf  would  be  sold  and  he  would 
have  the  money  to  put  in  the  bank  or 
spend  as  he  saw  fit.  But  as  long  as 
father  fed  and  cared  for  the  cow,  the 
profits  went  for  care  and  feed,  which 
settled  the  problem.  The  boy  is  now 
17,  the  cow  has  had  two  calves  and  son 
counts  a  lot  on  the  money  from  his 
calf  every  spring  and  is  interested  in 
stock  and  farms.  He  wants  to  go  to, 
Cornell  when  he  gets  through  high 
school. 

During  vacation  when  he  helps, 
his  father  through  haying  and  harvest. 


NEXT  WEEK— “THE  BROWN 
MOUSE” 

IM  IRWIN  changed  things  in 
Woodruff  District — but  it  took 
a  woman’s  scorn  to  get  him  under¬ 
way.  There  “The  Brown  Mouse” 
came  in,  and  Jennie  Woodruff  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  that  you  can’t  al¬ 
ways  stop  something-  you’ve 
started. 

Next  week,  Herbert  Quick’s 
story  of  farm  life  will  begin  on 
the  serial  page.  It  is  called  “The 
Brown  Mouse”  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  find  out  what  the  title 
means,  but  from  the  first  you  will 
like  Jim  Irwin,  and  Jennie  too, 
provoking  as  she  sometimes  is. 

Don’t  miss  a  number.  You  will 
want  to  keep  them  all,  for  the 
story  is  worth  several  re-readings. 


the  boy  is  paid  something,  not  as  much 
as  a  man  could  earn,  but  enough  so  he 
feels  he  is  earning  something,  and  he 
has  quite  a  little  bank  account. 

I  think  that  parents  who  take  things 
back  for  gain  for  themselves  have  very 
little  sense  of  justice.  If  boys  are 
trustworthy,  they  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  if  we  expect  them  to  stay  on  the 
farm. — Mrs.  H.  H.,  New  Yoi’k. 


Spending  time  in  planning  clothes 
may  mean  spending  less  money  in 
buying  them. 


FOR  THE  WOMAN  WHO  IS  CLEVER  WITH  THE  NEEDLE 


Two  suits  from  one  pattern — A 
boy’s  baseball  outfit  and  an 
everyday  suit !  The  school  suit  has 
the  popular  mannish  shirt  and 
knickers ;  the  other  is  exactly  like 
Babe  Ruth’s  working  clothes  ! 

No.  1694  comes  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years.  Price,  i2c. 


Long  waistlines  are  becoming  and  this 
I  dress  has  other  smart  new  features.  Are 
you  anxious  to  have  a  new  frock  that’s  sim¬ 
ple  to  make,  that  won’t  cost  you  much  and 
looks  a  great  deal  more?  Then  here’s  the 
dress  for  you,  for  it  requires  only  2% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard  30- 
ineh  material  for  the  trimming.  No.  1725 
comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  and  40 
inches  bust  measure.  Price,  12e.  stamps 
or  coin  (stamps  preferred). 


PATTERNS  No.  1277  and  1623  illus¬ 
trate  the  correct  waist  and  skirt  for  this 
summer.  The  waist  1277  has  the  round 
neck  and  ruffle  trimming  seen  in  the  best 
shops.  It  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Pattern.  12c. 
No.  1623  shows  the  left  side  closing  and 
uneven  hemline  which  are  popular  this  year. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  28,  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.  Pattern,  12c. 


TO  ORDER,  write  all  information  clearly,  enclose  stamps  for  correct 
amount,  mail  to  the  Fashion  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 

If  you  add  ten  cents,  a  copy  of  our  new  summer  catalogue,  brimful  of 
pretty  and  practical  suggestions  will  be  added  to  your  order.  It  is  worth 
many  times  the  cost  and  we  advise  you  not  to  be  without  a  copy. 


NEW 

PERFECTION 

OJ/  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


The  ideal,  up-to-date  range 
for  the  country  home 

The  day  of  the  coal  and  wood  range 
is  passing,  and  in  country  homes  more 
than  anywhere.  Up-to-date  housewives 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  the  care  and 
work  that  go  with  a  coal  range.  They  are 
discovering  that  a  New  Perfection  cuts 
kitchen  work  in  half  and  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  kind  of  cooking. 

When  you’re  ready  to  cook,  the  New 
Perfection  is  ready  with  a  full  supply  of 
heat  just  a  moment  after  you  light  it. 

And  you  can  regulate  the  heat  instantly 
—as  much  or  as  little  as  you  need. 

New  Perfection  ranges  drive  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  cooking  out  of  the  kitchen.  The 
coal,  wood,  ashes,  litter  and  care  that  go 
with  a  coal  range  all  go  out  the  door  with 
it  when  you  bring  in  a  New  Perfection. 

The  best  dealers  carry  it  and  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  demonstration. 


For  best  results  use  — 
SDCDNY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


26  Broadway 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


•POTATOES  CONTINUE  WEAKEE 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

WITH  heaviest  supplies  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  the  New  York  City  freight 
yards,  prices  declined  last  week  on 
both  old  and  new  potatoes.  Idaho 
Rurals  have  been  quoted  as  low  as 
$1.90  cwt.  sacked,  delivered  in  carlots. 
Some  sprouted  and  spongy  have  sold 
as  low  as  $.3,  full  weights  (180  lbs.),  in 
the  yards.  States  150-lb.  sacks  sold 
from  $2.50  to  $3;  Maines  $3.50  @4.50 
for  180  lbs.,  bulk;  Wisconsin  round 
whites,  $1.75  @  2.60  for  150-lb.  sack. 

Florida  new  potatoes  sold  on  the 
dock  for  $6.50  per  bbl,  a  decline  of  $2 
or  more  per  barrel  from  the  week 
previous.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  moved. 

Some  dealers  in  the  market  are  of 
the  opinion  that  old  potatoes  will  clean 
up  in  good  shape,  counting  on  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  between  the 
end  of  the  Florida  season  and  the 
movement  of  large  quantities  of  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  potatoes.  A 
number  of  carloads  of  potatoes  were 
put  into  storage  in  New  York  last 
week  at  the  time  of  the  excess  supply 
in  the  yards  in  expectation  of  a  some-* 
what  better  price.  At  country  points 
last  week  practically  nothing  was 
bought.  There  were  very  few  ship¬ 
ments  made  from  Maine  because  of  the 
interference  with  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  caused  by  recent  heavy  storms. 
Very  few  potatoes  were  shipped  from 
New  York  State  due  to  dealers  holding 
for  relatively  high  prices  and  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  was  bought  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan  for  the  New  York 
market. 

FANCY  APPLE  SUPPLIES  LIGHT 

On  fancy  apples  both  barreled  and 
boxed  the  market  was  quite  firm  last 
week  owing  to  light  supplies.  Demand 
on  all  grades  of  apples  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  arrivals  cleaned  up  at  sat- 
isfactory  prices.  The  prospect  is  for  a 
favorable  market  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  although  there  will  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  turn  to  other  fresh  new  fruits 
from  now  on. 

Fancy  Baldwins,  A  grade,  2 -inch, 
sold  per  bbl.  at  $7,  with  some  at  $7.50; 
fancy  Ben  Davis  reached  $4.50;  best 
and  fancy  Pippins,  $7.50  @  $9. 

BUTTER  UP  AGAIN 

The  slight  falling  oif  in  receipts  last 
week,  together  with  general  good  trad¬ 
ing,  caused  a  stronger  market  and  an 
advance  in  prices  over  the  previous 
week.  The  demand  for  consumption  is 
very  active,  and  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  has  been  shipped  from 
New  York  to  other  Eastern  markets, 
which  resulted  in  clearing  up  the  fresh 
arrivals  and  reducing  the  stocks  on  hand 
in  the  wholesale  market.  Many  dealers 
were  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  receipts.  Reports 
from  producing  sections  confirm  the 
earlier  information  that  the  season  was 
late.  It  is  possible  that  supplies  may 
fun  short  enough  within  the  next  week 
or  two  to  cause  a  still  further  advance, 
but  the  dealers  in  the  market  generally 
are  quite  conservative  as  to  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Creamery  extras,  92  score,  were 
quoted  on  May  3  at  4314c,  compared 
with  42c  in  the  previous  week,  and  3614 
to  3714c  on  the  same  date  in  1922. 
State  dairy  butter,  fine  to  fancy,  was 
quoted  on  May  3  at  43c,  compared  with 
34  to  36c  on  May  3,  1922. 

The  stocks  of  butter  on  hand  in  cold 
storage  in  the  four  large  markets  of 
the  country  on  Mav  3  amounted  to 
1,176,069  lbs.,  compared  with  1,277,703 
lbs.  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  in  the  four  large  mar¬ 
kets  last  week  were  3,000  lbs.  short  of 
the  previous  week,  but  about  the  same 
as  in  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
total  receipts  in  the  four  large  markets 
since  January  1  are  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1922. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

Instead  of  declining  as  expected,  the 
cheese  market  last  week  became  even 
stronger,  and  State  fiats,  fresh,  aver¬ 
age  run,  were  quoted  on  May  3  at  22c 
per  lb.,  compared  with  21  to  2114  c  per 
lb.  a  week  previous.  State  fiats,  held, 
average  run,  continued  at  2714  to  28c 
per  lb.  The  Wisconsin  primary  mar¬ 
kets  advanced  early  last  week,  and 


there  is  no  indication  of  a  material  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  reported 
that  the  continued  cold  weather  in  the 
West  has  prevented  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  milk  flow.  In  the  East  production 
has  increased,  but  there  is  keen  compe¬ 
tition  for  all  good  quality  stock,  and  an 
unusually  large  part  of  the  prospective 
production  has  already  been  contracted 
for.  Receipts  of  cheese  at  New  York 
last  week  were  578,871  lbs.,  compared 
with  the  receipts  of  825,072  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year. 

These  continued  relatively  high  prices 
for  cheese  and  butter  will  probably  help 
the  market  for  fluid  milk.  At  this  time 
last  year  fresh  flats,  average  run,  were 
selling  at  16 1/2  to  1714c  per  lb.,  or 
about  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  price. 

BROILERS  MORE  PLENTIFUL 

The  broiler  season  is  advancing  with 
gradually  increasing  supplies,  and 
prices  declined  last  week  about  5c  each. 


Colored  large  broilers  sold  at  55c  each 
on  May  3,  small,  50c;  Leghorns,  large, 
50c;  small,  40  @  45c.  Some  sales  of 
White  Leghorn  broilers  by  firms  who 
have  developed  an  Italian  trade,  are 
at  higher  prices  than  quoted.  _  Many 
White  Leghorns  are  shipped  in  too 
small.  Demand  now  is  chiefly  for  large 
broilers  weighing  around  114  to  2  lbs. 
each.  In  another  month  or  two  the 
large  birds  will  become  too  heavy  and 
the  demand  will  shift  to  light  stock. 

EGG  MARKET  HOLDS  STEADY 

During  the  entire  month  of  April 
and  the  first  week  in  May  the  market 
for  eggs  held  at  higher  levels  than  was 
anticipated,  and  instead  of  quotations 
reaching  the  lowest  market  around 
May  1,  as  was  expected,  there  was  a 
slight  advance  last  week,  especially  for 
better  qualities.  The  supply  of  fancy 
nearby  hennery  eggs  continued  scarce, 
and  quotations  on  New  Jersey  hennery 
whites,  uncandled  extras,  advanced  to 
40  @  41c  per  dozen.  Nearby  and  near¬ 
by  Western  hennery  whites,  average 
extras,  were  quoted  at  35  to  36c  bn 
May  3,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
receipts  of  State  and  other  nearby  eggs 
were  more  or  less  defective  and  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  10  to  30c.  These 
average  quality  eggs  of  irregular  val¬ 
ues  moved  very  slowly,  and  the  market 
was  dull  for  them.  Some  undergrades 
of  nearby  eggs  sold  at  28  to  29c.  De¬ 
mand  is  strong  for  the  large-size  chalk- 
white  shell,  light  yolk,  fancy  fresh  egg 
at  top  quotations. 

Storage  packed  Western  eggs  of  the 
quality  of  firsts  and  better  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  selling  at  a  range  from  30c 
up  to  31t4c,  with  an  occasional  car  at 
even  higher  prices.  The  total  amount 
of  eggs  put  into  cold  storage  during  the 
month  of  April  was  over  5,000  cases 
less  than  in  the  same  month  last  year 


in  the  four  large  markets.  In  March 
this  year,  the  receipts  at  these  markets 
were  146,080  greater  than  last  year,  in 
spite  of  less  favorable  weather  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  February.  The  question  is 
whether  the  production  during  the 
month  of  May  is  going  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  resulting  in  lower 
prices  than  now  prevail  and  a  surplus 
accumulation  of  storage  stocks.  It  is 
possible,  as  shown  by  statistics  of  1918 
and  1922,  for  a  shortage  on  May  1  to  be 
changed  to  an  excess  before  the  point 
of  maximum  quantity  in  storage  usu¬ 
ally  around  August  1.  In  general,  the 
large  factors  in  the  wholesale  egg  mar¬ 
ket  are,  it  seems,  surprised  at  the  way 
the  market  has  held  up  during  the  last 
month,  and  it  is  possible  that  conditions 
may  continue  quite  favorable  for  the 
egg  producer. 

From  reports  received  as  to  prices 
being:  paid  for  eggs  in  the  country,  it  is 
apparent  that  small  producers  unable 
to  ship  in  case  lots  are  compelled  to 


sell  their  eggs  locally  at  very  low 
prices  as  compared  with  the  New  York 
market. 

At  this  time  last  year  extra  fancy, 
nearby  hennery  whites  were  selling 
wholesale  at  1  to  2c  lower  than  present 
quotations.  Average  qualities  were 
selling  then  at  about  same  prices, 
probably  a  little  higher  for  the  bulk 
of  nearbys. 

VEAL  SUPPLY  MODERATE 

The  receipts  of  country  dressed 
calves  at  New  York  last  week  were  not 
excessive  and  the  demand  continued 
fair  at  steady  prices.  The  following 
quotations  cover  country  dressed  veal 
calves  on  May  3,  per  lb.:  choice,  15  @ 
16c.;  good  to  prime,  12  @  14c.;  poor  to 
fair,  9@llc. ;  common,  5@8c. ;  barn¬ 
yards,  5  @  7c. 

Dressed  .  lambs  were  in  somewhat 
larger  supply  and  poor  to  good,  sold  at 
$3  to  $8  per  carcass  depending  on 
quality,  while  choice  hothouse  lambs 
sold  at  $9  to  $10. 

GOOD  HAY  IN  DEMAND 

A  quantity  of  new  permits  were 
issued  last  week  for  shipments  of  hay 
to  the  33rd  Street  sheds  at  New  York. 
Under  the  new  rules  these  permits 
have  a  time  limit  of  15  days  from  date 
of  issue  and  it  is  planned  to  issue  a 
new  batch  every  15  days  depending 
upon  the  tendency  toward  accumulation 
on  the  railroad. 

Top  qualities  of  hay  are  scarce  and 
in  strong  demand,  but  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  supply  of  low  grade  hay  at 
all  terminal  points  in  addition  to 
receipts  by  boat.  Much  of  the  boat  hay 
is  trash  and  is  offered  as  low  as  $13 
per .  ton.  As  warm  weather  comes  on 
there  will  be  very  little  demand  for 
any  hay  with  a  percentage  of  clover. 

Heavy  shipments  of  rye  straw  from 


New  York  State  last  week  by  river 
barge  caused  a  decline  to  $30  per  ton 
and  a  much  duller  market. 

GRAIN  PRICES  DECLINE 

Inactivity  in  buying  caused  a  break 
in  the  grain  market  last  week.  Specu¬ 
lative  b^uying  of  future  grains  became 
very  nervous  and  irregular.  The  visi¬ 
ble  supply  of  wheat  was  reported  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
April  30,  as  44,621,000  bu.  compared 
with  31,281,000  bu.  same  date  last  year. 

The  following’  were  cash  grain  quota¬ 
tions  on  May  3: 

Wheat,  steady,  No.  2  red  domestic,  $1.46 ; 
No.  2  hard  winter,  export,  $1.35 14  ;  corn,  No.  2 
yellow,  $1.0214  :  No.  2  mixed,  $1.01%  ;  oats, 
No.  2  white,  56c;  No.  3  white,  54%@55c; 
ordinary  white  clipped,  55%  @57. 

Chicago — Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30 ;  No.  2 
hard  winter,  $1.22;  corn.  No.  2  white,  83c; 
No.  2  yellow,  83%  @  84c;  oats.  No.  2  white, 
46@47%c;  No.  3  white,  46c:  rye,  82 %c;  bar¬ 
ley,  63  @  70c. 

DULL  TRADING  IN  FEEDS 

The  demand  for  wheat  feeds  became 
less  active  last  week,  and  the  feed  mar¬ 
ket  generally  was  duller,  although  prices 
remained  steady.  Buffalo  quotations  on 
carlots  Buffalo  rate  basis,  in  100-lb. 
sacks,  per  ton.  May  3,  were  as  follows: 

Gluten  feed,  $39.55  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $46.50; 
oil  meal,  $42 ;  dried  brewers  grains,  $35 ; 
standard  spring  bran,  $35.25 ;  hard  winter 
bran,  $35.75 ;  standard  spring  middlings, 
$34.76  ;  choice  flour  middlings,  $37  ;  white 
hominy,  ,$35.80.  No.  2  Yellow  corn  per  bushel, 
94c ;  No,  3,  93c ;  No.  2  white  oats,  per  bushel, 
53c;  No.  3,  51  %c;  barley  feed,  74  @  78c. 

WOOL  PRICES  FIRM 

The  wool  market  is  still  firm  and 
prices  steady.  The  latest  quotations 
available  on  the  Boston  market  cover¬ 
ing  Michigan  and  New  York  unwashed 
fleeces  are  as  follows:  Delaine,  55c  per 
lb.;  Fine,  48  @  60c;  14  blood,  53  @  54c; 
%  blood,  54  @  55c;  %  blood,  52c. 

Pennsylvania  fleeces  sold  around  May 
1,  in  the  Boston  market  at:  Delaine, 
unwashed,  56  @  58c;  fine  unwashed,  50 
@51c;  %  blood,  combing,  55  @56c; 
14  blood,  combing,  57  @  58c. 

Maple  syrup  unsettled 

Although  a  great  deal  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  of  a  wide  range  of 
quality  is  being  offered  to  large  New 
York  buyers,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  any  settled  market  yet.  The 
lack  of  knowledge  of  quality  on  the 
part  of  both  consumers  and  buyers 
throws  the  poorest  sugar  and  syrup 
into  almost  direct  competition  with  the 
best.  In  the  last  week  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Canadian  and  Vermont 
sugar  of  extremely  poor  quality,  almost 
black  in  color,  has  been  offered  large  buy¬ 
ers  in  New  York  at  very  low  prices.  Some 
manufacturers  of  blended  syrup  prefer 
this  cheap  sugar  because  of  its  strong 
flavor,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  sugar  made  from  pure,  clean, 
filtered  syrup.  Really  fancy  quality 
pure  maple  in  gallon  cans  is  selling 
whol',  sa  e  at  $2  to  $2.35  per  gallon  in 
gallon  cans,  and  pure  syrup  of  aver¬ 
age  quality  shipped  on  consignment  is 
selling  at  $1.90  to  $2  per  gallon. 

Maple  sugar  is  still  quoted  at  25  to 
30c  in  lb.  cakes,  but  irregular  quality 
tub  sugar  is  offered  at  much  lower 
prices. 

No  firm  prices  seem  yet  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  Vermont  sugar.  The  produc¬ 
tion  in  Vermont  this  year  is  estimated 
at  somewhere  near  third-thirds  of 
normal. 

'  HONEY  SEASON  LATE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  honey  season  in 
•  the  Northeastern  States  is  two  weeks 
later  than  normal.  Heavy  winter  and 
spring  losses  are  reported,  usually  15 
to  25%,  some  as  high  as  40%  and  a 
few  good  beekeepers  report  losses 
under  6%.  Clover  looks  fine  but  lack 
of  rain  is  retarding  growth  in  some 
sections.  Bees  are  working  on  maple 
and  early  flowers.  Supplies  of  honey  in 
the  country  are  nearly  exhausted.  A 
few  sales  are  reported  of  white  ex¬ 
tracted  in  single  60-lb.  cans  at  11  @ 
12c,  in  ton  lots,  9  @  11c  per  lb.,  single 
5-lb  pails  selling  at  19  to  20c,  in  whole¬ 
sale  lots,  13  @14c  per  lb. 


Dairy  improvement  association  rec¬ 
ords  shows  that  the  feed  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  varies  40  cents  to  $1.30, 
depending  largely  on  the  production  01 
the  cow.  I 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  May  4: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras.... 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.. 
Good  to  prime . 


New  York 
40@41 

35  @36 
32%  @34 

31@32 
31@34 
28  @  30 

36  @37 
32  @34 
30  @31 


43%  @44% 
43% 
43 

41%  @42% 


Buffalo 


30@32 


29  @30 


46  @47 
44  @45 
42  @43 
34  @40 


Phila. 


29% 

28 


43% 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton)  u.  s.  Grades  Old  Grade  standaMs 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.. 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor. . . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers  .  . . 


$24  @25 

21  @  23 

13  @16 

25  @26 

27  @29 

12 

$20  @21 

$21  @22 
19  @  20 

21  @22 

15.50  @16 

26@27 

26  @27 

23  @24 

28@29 

26@27 
17  @19 

14 

17  @18 

7  %  @  10 

9  @11 

4%@  5 

11  @14%  11  @12% 


5%@  8 
9 


5 
8%> 


6% 
9 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  be.'-t  tborobreil 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock- 
at  small  additional  co.st. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  Mast 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 
Catalog-FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(iiember  International  Raby  Chick  Association) 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  May  30,  June  4-11-18-25 

Large,  heavy-type  Rarron  ICnglisii  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
liorns  of  superlative  <iuality  mateil  to  i)edigieed 
cockerels.  Kach  |)en  lieaJed  by  Lady  Storr.s'  Ren 
Cockerel  (nams’  records  of  241)  to  2T1  eggs  each 
in  pullet  year).  irighcst  (luality  vigorous  chicks 
by  special  delivery  itarcel  post  prepaid.  111))';, 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  $10  per  ioo, 
$48  per  500,  $05  |)er  1,000.  Also  husky  pui'e-brcd 
Rarred  Rock  chicks,  $12  |)cr  100,  $57  per  500. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Clucks 


BABY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  cts. 

Barred  Rocks, . 14  c's. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  ...  12  cts. 
Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  9  cts. 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  fi’0]u  free  i-ange  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satLsfaction  guaranteed.  Descriiitive 
booklet  free.  Chicks  at  the  above  prices  to  be  delivered 

May  and  June.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


1923  Chicks 


¥ 


Free 


EGGS 


SWINE  BKEEDERS 


PIGS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE 

Well-grown  for  their  age  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Priced  at  farmers’  prices. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


100 


PIGS 

FOR  SALE 


CHESTER  WHITES  it 


$10  each,  prepaid. 


Wh..  Hr,,  aticl  HufT  Leghorns. 
100,  $13:  SCO;  Barred  Koeks, 

Anconas.  Ueds.  100,  $13;  500.  $70.  HufT 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Koeks.  Minortas.  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  100,  $16  :  500  $75.  As.sorted, 
mixed,  50,  $6;  1(K),  $11;  500,  $50.  From  hea\y 
laying  tloeks.  Postpaid  to  you.  100^  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Uet'erence  Hank  oT 
Herne.  Free  Circular. 

Gtobe  Hatchery,  Box  57  Berne,  Ind, 


LOOK!  Baby  Chicks  $10  a  lOO 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c;  Haned  and  White 
Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Reds,  Anconas,  14c; 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  16c.  l^o.stage 
paid  and  safe  delivery.  Order  direct.  Cataloun*i  Free. 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO.,  Box  47,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ran-ed  Rocks,  and  R.  1.  Reds, 
13  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

PROFITABLE,  VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY-  PREPAID  LIVE  AUP.IVAL 
Bar.  Rock,  $1(;  per  100:  $160  per  1.000.  R,  I.  Red, 
$17  per  100  :  $165  per  1,000.  Brown  Leghorn.  $15  per 
100.  After  May  10th.  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
$14  per  100:  $130  per  1.000. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.No.l 


p  ,  I  Laud  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 

Duck.s,  Gleese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Kiib- 
®  bits.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Kggs. 
HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-EGG  STRAIN. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  8-vveeks-old  PubeLs.  Circular. 

MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


from  thorough -bred  light  Rrahma  Columbian 
and  Wliite  Vt'yauduttc,  Silver  Caiiipioe,  lOc. 
eacli ;  Rocks,  lleds,  $1  tier  1.1;  Legbni'ns,  $1 
per  15.  S.  G.  DEALER.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  iBerkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  U  to  7  weeks  ord,  $G.50  each  ; 
S  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Pure-Bred  Y’orkshires.  G  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  All  pigs  bred  I'roin  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O.  K.  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  IJ.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


100 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berksliire  Crossed ;  all  large 
gi'owthy  pigs  brt'd  from  the  best  of  stock  that 
nioney  can  buy.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $0 
each  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $G.50  each  ;  on  aplrroval 
C.  0.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


imphm  bloodlines.  Pigs. 
GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 


large  berkshires  at  highwood 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 

Registered  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  fonu  b  ey'^'pHng  i"is 

Shipped  C.U.l)  ,uKn  ran  teed.  Ilrookside  Farm,  .lliddletowii,  Virerinia 

RPncTrorn  n  i  r  and  Chester  white  pigs, 

^LuIjIlKlU  U.  1.  t.  K.  P.HOGKKS,  WAYYILLIi  N.  Y 


This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biggest  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstanding  factor  is  the  great  number  of  reorders  from 
(Mistomer.s  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Seivice. 

Ytni  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  mo.st  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country, 
if  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY 

CHICKS 

Variety 

I^er  25 
Chicks 

Per  50 
Chicks 

Per  100 
Chicks 

Lexrhorns 

White  and  Black  -  -  - 

} 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

LPKhorns  . 

Buff  and  Brown  •  -  - 
Harred  Roek.s  .  -  -  - 

} 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$17.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  - 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Wyandotte.s  -  -  - 

White  Roek.s . 

Huff  Rocks . 

Anconas 

} 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Hlack  Minorcas  -  .  .  . 
Buff  OrpinKtons  -  -  -  - 
White  Orpingtons  -  -  - 

i 

J 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$21  00 

Mixed  Chick.s  or  Broilers  - 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas  .  .  -  . 

$3.75 

$16.50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS'S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  - 

} 

$11.00 

$21.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  SOU  or  l.UOO 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock.  — Whether  your  order  is  largo  or 
small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  (  utalogne  on 
requesf.  Immediate  Delivery 


ANTHONY  H.  MOSS, 


Morris  Plains,  New  Jeisey 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5.  12,  19  and  26 

Halelied  by  experts  with  13  years'  ex- 
lierience  in  one  of  the  lai'gest,  liiiest  ami 
bvsl  eipiiitped  batrbeiies  In  the  State. 
811  per  cent  uf  our  .\Lircli,  -Vprll  ami  May 
o)-di'rs  woie  fro]a  old  ('usto)uers,  and  or- 
deis  for  Ibousamis  of  ('hicks  were  refused 
imiiig  to  lusullieient  iiieubator  oaparity. 
Older  June,  July  and  August  t'liieks 
early,  at  tliese  I’ock-bottcmi  prices: 

.S,  (',  White  and  lirowil  Leghorns . I  Or  each 

liarrnl  Kocks . 12c  eadi 

S.  K,  1.  Keils  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.l4c  each 

II.  t’.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  carl) 

Bi'oiler  ('hicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  ea(4i 

Broiler  ('hicks  (Light  Breeds) . .- .  8c  each 

Lots  of  501) . 41>  cent  per  c4tick  less 

Lots  of  10(1(1 .  1  cent  per  (hick  less 

lot)  per  coit  live  delivo-y  guaranteed.  P)-ei)aid  to 
your  dopr.  $1.0(1  will  book  .vour  order. 

FIXK  CATALOG  FP.KK 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Pa. 
Members  I.  B.  ('.  Associatiou 


BABY  CHICKS- 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  you 

Pure  bred  Slork 

100  ^  r.o  2r> 

Wliite  ami  Brown  I.e^tliorn.s  -  -  - 

$12.00 

♦3.  .50 

Bijffaud  Black  Leghorns  -  -  -  - 

12.00 

H.:>u 

3.50 

Aiumhuu*  - 

•  3.00 

7,00 

75 

Rhoile  Islniid  lietls  ------- 

14  50 

7.75 

4,00 

Barred  Rocks  -  --  --  --  -- 

14.50 

7.75 

4  (M) 

Single  ('oinb  Black  Minopt'as  -  -  - 

14.50 

7.75 

4.00 

Buff  and  White  Rticks  ------ 

1.5,00 

8.00 

4  25 

White  and  Silver  Laceil  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4. .50 

Bnfi  Orpingtons 

10  00 

H.r»o 

4.50 

Black  Langshans- 

17.00 

9.00 

4.7.5 

Li /lit  Brahmas . 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

All  absidutely  lirst  class,  pure  hred  stocL. 

siiipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

Prompt 

J.  KREJCI,  2165  East  86th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


750,000  CHICKS 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP.  Prom  'tlogan- 

testeil,  \V'  iI-l<e))t,  heavy-laving  flocks.  'VIL,  Itlt., 
AND  HUPP  LKiHOKNS,  ANCOX.VS,  100,  $11;  HOO, 
$12;  r.uo,  $f,2.  HARKKO  1!()CK«.  RPDS  AND  MI- 
NORCAS,  100,  $13;  300,  $38  .'.00,  $(12  liUFP  OUPIND 
TONS,  WHI  ('E  KOCK.'S  AN!)  WHITE  WYAN.,  100, 
$15  .St  i-aight .  Mixed  Chicks,  too,  19  St  raigbt .  Post¬ 
paid,  foil  live  deliver.v  guaranteed.  Order  riglit  troni  this  ad. 
Pice  Catalog.  Reference,  4  Ranks. 

ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  Box  510, 

BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  now — at  these  low  prices 


Heduction^  immediately  effective.  Prompt  deliveries— ;\vith  safu  arrival 
^iiurfintet^d  Dostpuul  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississi[)pi  Uiver.  Ad' 
hundred  or  less  for  special  <leiivery. 

25 

$4.00 


4.75 

s.oo 

5.2S 

6.75 
3.50 


SO 

$7.50 

9.00 

9.50 
10.00 
12.75 

6.50 


lOO 
$15.00 
17.00 
18  00 
19.00 
25.00 
12.00 


White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  -  • 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  -  -  • 

White  Rocks  or  Ananas 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  BIk.  Minorcas  •  • 

Mixed  Chicks  -  .  -  • 

SPECIAL  MATING 
Mating  A  White  Leghorn.^  •  -  -  6.75  12.75 

Mating  B  White  Leghorns  -  -  -  5.50  JO. SO 

Barred  Rocks . .  .  H-OO 

Big  hatches  every  week  during  the  season.  Send  money  order,  check  or 
registered  letter.  Cannot  shipped  C.  O.  u. 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Associaliyu 


25.00 

20.00 

22.00 


95.00 

105.00 


W'.  F.  HILL.POT,  Box  29, 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Associalion 


L. 


■  I; 


m 


■  ■VBnilBBBS 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R  1.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 

ginBBBHBBB'BB  ESBB'B'BWBB  B  B  B  B 


BUY  HUBER’S 


Our  14th  Year 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


rnrrr 


CHICKS— $U'60  per  100  and  UP 


Hatched  by  the  t<esf  of 

I nt-uhii t  Ion,  from  hitrh  clas.s 
hreil-ti)-lay  stock.  Harrcil  ami 
Itutl  Hock.'J,  Keds.  .Aiicona.-i,  Hlack  Minorcas,  l-|c  each;  While 
Wyamlut  tes,  iGc.  ea<  h;  White,  Itrowii.  llulV  Leghurits.  1 3c,  each ; 
hruilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  DiU'kliiigs,  30c  each.  Safe  tlelivery 
guarauleeil  hy  pre]»aitl  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  that  make  profits 

strong,  (ignruus,  wcll-batcheti  Cbicks  fiom 
li'.avy  laying  flocks  ol  S.  t'.  Wliitc,  liiown  aud 
liulf  I.eglioins,  Itl.oile  island  beds.  Wliite 
Wiandottes,  Wliite  Hocks,  Barred  IfooUs,  Huff 
Orpingtons  and  Anconas.  iUO'yf.  live  delivery 
gliaianteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  giving  parti¬ 
culars,  also  price  list  on  re(iuest.  P.auk  Hef. 
BLUFFTON  HATCHERY,  P,ox  T,  Bluffton,  0. 

PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRAD  ES 
fioni  40  lireeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
P\in.  f-ive  arrival  suaranteed.  Our 
Ilatclieries  EAST  &  WEST  fiom  which  to 
ship.  moniii's  T'eed  FREIv.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambler,  Ohio 

“CHICKS  CUT  PRICES 

Tliat  are  better,  sti'onger,  with  plenty  of 
"|)eii" ;  cliitflis  easier  to  raise.  Tliat’s  tlie 
Idmi  von  liave  been  looldng  for;  tbafs  the 
kind  our  system  iirodiiees.  It  will  luiy  vou 
to  learn  liow  it  is  do''<\  Write  toilav  f-ir 
free  new  Hulletin  (’.  ELDEN  E.  COOLEY, 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

TTPP  A  N  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

i  11  1  1  kJ  THAT  LIVE" 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Koeka 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  D'D'CKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGilOKN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  W  rite  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THF  WORLD'S  RKST  LAYKRS.  liAKY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

I  ADCr  CTACI^  tine  Poult  ry,  Tmkeys.tieeHe,  Ducks, (Jiiineas, 
L/aIXuLi  Bantams,  ColUcs,  Piceons,  (’hicks.  Stock, 

low;  catalog.  PIUNL'EU  f'AHll.S,  TelfortI,  Peuas) Ivaniu. 


1,000,000  For  1923 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Give  us  your 
order  for  some  of  our  Reliable  Chicks  and  we  will  prove  that  we 
give  you  better  chicks  for  the  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere. 

Combination  Offers  and  Specials  offered.  Orider  early.  Write 
for  prices  and  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

■Varieties  Prices  on  .  .  .  50  100  200  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12  00  $35  00  $58.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . $7.50  $14.00  $41.00  $68  00 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,- &  Buff  Rocks . $8.00  $15  00  $44.00  $72  00 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NO\y  DlKECr  I'RO.M 
THIS  AD  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference: 

Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  June 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  D  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 

ffh-  311  Pei*  Hundred  and  Up 

tv  ^^1/'  a  From  Seleeteil,  Pure  Bred,  Hogan  tested  floeks  <n)  fi-ee  i-a"ge.  Fn-.st  Hatcli  <-ff  P'cb 
^..JTT ruary  liltb.  H.’i.OOU Cbivks  for  season  of  !i)2:5. 

VARIETIES . Prices  on 

Wliite  A  Silver  Wyan.,  White  Orpingtons  A-  Black  .Minorcas.. 

White  A:  Bull'  Hocks . . V '  . 

Buried  Hocks,  H.  &  S.  C.  Heds.  Anconas.  A;  Black  Leghorns.... 

Wliite  ami  Brown  Leghorns .  — 

Alixed.  all  varietie.s,  oild  lots . 

loco  orders  jit  same  rate  as  oOO.  Oet  our  1924  Catalog. 
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ATHEINS  CHICK  HATCHERY. 


Keferonoe,  Athens  Natiimal  Bank. 

BOX  Y, A  THENS.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Ohick«?  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.(’.  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Keds,  Harred  Rocks,  \yhite  Orp- 
iugton.s,  Anconas,  Hlack  Jersey  Giants,  \\  hite  Indian. 
Runner  Ducks.  SI.')  per  UX)  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $k.(X)  perlUO.  Relgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  Oircular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridge'wood,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS-Our  19th  Season 

Hatched  from  standard,  pure  bred, 
free  range  stock  by  long  experienced 
operators.  Twelve  leading  varieties, 
SIO  per  100.  np.  Shipped  Postiiaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tesled  floeks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Wb.  and  Sil.  Wj'andottes,  50,  $9.'2.'i;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Koclis.  S.  and  H.  C.  Reds. 
Minorcas,  50.  $8.'J5;  100,,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  no,  $7.'J5;  100.  $14.  Wh..  Br.  and  Buff  Leglioi'iis, 
51).  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties.  $11  per  lOU 
st)-aight.  On  500,  5%  off;  I.OOO.  10%  off. 

Free  catalng.  Me)nbeiOI.  B.  C.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

BABY  CHiOCS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  and  lihode  Island  Reds.  Big 
tiusky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free  range 
stock.  Circular  and  price  list  tree.  Fouiteeii 
years  hatching  experience.  Full  count  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  sliip  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
cliarge.s  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival, 
liarrcil  White  and  linff  Hocks,  11.  I. 
Heds;  Wliite,  lii'ovvn  and  Huff  l.eglioi'ns; 
Wlale  Wyandottes;  Black  Mi.ioi’cas; 
Anconas;  White  and  liutt'  ('■■:'  ctons; 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends)'.  Wiuc  lo  ilay 
for  prices.  I’j-mnpt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  Delivery 


Prices 
— of 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  each -  12c. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  each -  14c. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.  each -  13c. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  each  16c. 

Assorted  Varieties,  each . - .  10c. 

Sent'prepaid  parcel  posr.  90  per  cent,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  price  list. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Established  1906 


I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  frnm^sslected 


and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
—  — - left.  Oi-der  now  for  spring  ilelivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde.  N. 


400,000  CHICKS 

liig,  strung  Cliieks  from  well-bred  arul  well- 
kept  lu-iivy  la.v  ing  hens.  WBIT'K,  BKOWN, 
A  Hl'FK  l.K.imoH.NS,  fid,  $7;  100,  $13;  500, 
SG'L.JO.  B.tHHKI)  A  WHITE  HOCKS,  S.  0. 
A  H.  C.  HKDS.  A.NCONAS,  .50,  $8;  100,  $1:'.; 
.ym,  $.72., -4).  WHIT'K  WVANDOT'J'KS,  50,  $S.50; 
100,  $16:  .‘>10.  HCFF  OHPINOTUNS, 

SILVKH  M'VANDO'ITES,  ,50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  560  $87., 50. 
POSTPAID.  l.iv(*  arrival  giuir.iiiteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  tlds  ad.  Free  circular. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard.  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

Ilatcliecl  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  Englisli 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Caiulog  uud  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  U’hite  an(J  Brown  Leghorns,  W’liite 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  U'S  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  565.  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

of  iK'avy  laying  quality  at  the  right 
in  ice.  Harred,  White  and  Huff  Rocks  ; 
Hrown,  Wliite  and  Huff  Leghorns : 
K.  and  S.  C.  Reds  :  White  Wyaii- 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 
w'e  hatch  our  ov^n  Cliicks.  Circular 
free.  For  a  square  deal,  write  to  tlie 

OHIO  HATCHERY,  Decatur.  Ohio 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ord  breeders  on  range; 

proven  winter  egg  producer.^.  Dur  chk^ks  live  and  do  so  at 
a  profit.  ,,  POt'LTKY  F.trf!!,  Vanderburg,  •>.  J. 


The  Modem  Woman 
Writes  the  Modem  Way 


Mother  is  just  as  up^to-date  as  the  rest  of 
her  family!  When  it  comes  to  sending  to 
the  city  for  things  her  family  needs  she  types  her 
order  quickly  and  clearly  on  the  Underwood  ^ 
Portable,  and  her  goods  come  through  with 
never  a  mistake.  She’s  sure  of  this,  because 
she  checks  the  goods  against  the  carbon  copy 
of  her  order. 

The  Underwood  Portable  saves  time  and 
work  on  all  the  writing  done  at  home, — busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  letters,  recipes,  extracts  from 


magazines,  and  orders  for  supplies  from  far  away. 

Young  people  at  school  who  form  the  habit 
of  typewriting  lessons,  essays,  etc.,  are  bound 
to  win  favorable  attention  from  their  instructors. 
What  is  more,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  type¬ 
writing  they  have  gained  something  that  will  be 
valuable  to  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  easy — in  fact  it’s  fun — to  write  on  this 
compact,  sturdy  little  typewriter.  Typewriting 
is  quickly  learned  on  this  machine — a  few  hours 
will  make  anyone  reasonably  proficient. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City 


UNDERWOOD  PORTABL 


Price,  $50 

^  Send  for 

in  the  United  States 

9  ^^Qiving  Wings  toWords^’ 

The  Portable  is  obtainable 

y  an  illustrated  booklet  fully 

at  Underwood  offices  in 

describing  the  features  of  the 

all  principal  cities,  or 

I  Jndprwnnd  Standard  Portable 

direct  by  mail. 

Cased: 

“The  Machine 

Weight  Q%  lbs. 

You  Will  Eventually 

Height  4%  inches 

Carry 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  □  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 

□  Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address  Words”,  fully  describing  the 

below.  Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00.  Underwood  Standard  Portable. 


Name- 


Address- 


A  A 


i 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  19, 1923 


Before  You  Invest,  Investigate! 

0 

American  Agriculturist  Radio  Talk  on  “How  Scoundrels  Get  Rich” 


Have  you  $100  or  $500  on  which 
you  would  like  to  realize  handsome 
returns?  If  so,  you  are  one  of 
millions  of  people  whose  savings 
even  on  a  $10  down  and  $10  a  month  plan, 
are  snared  by  men  who  spend  their  lives  de¬ 
vising  law-proof  traps  for  uninformed  in¬ 
vestors.  The  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
lieves  it  desirable  that  you  should  know  about 
some  of  these  schemes  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  WEAF  this  practical  message  de¬ 
signed  to  help  you  guard  against  the  wily 
promotor  or  fly-by-night  vendor  of  securities 
is  given  gladly. 

Whether  or  not  this  knowledge  will  pro¬ 
tect  you  is  for  you  alone  to  decide.  How¬ 
ever,  authorities  have  estimated  that  invest¬ 
ing  is  more  or  less  of  a  closed  book  to  most 
people.  Mr.  David  F.  Houston, 

Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasuury  and  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Se¬ 
curities  Company,  said  recently 
that  possibly  not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  is  well  informed,  con¬ 
cerning  principles  of  safe  invest¬ 
ment. 

Some  of  these  principles  can  be 
stated  here — the  primary  one  is 
“Before  you  Invest,  Investigate.” 

But  at  this  particular  moment  it 
may  be  interesting  to  show  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  by  men¬ 
tioning  a  few  of  the  57  varieties 
of  methods  by  which  tricksters 
get  the  savings  of  trusting  in¬ 
vestors. 

Of  course,  the  underlying  lure 
— with  emphasis  on  “lying” — 
used  in  the  glowing  literature 
and  sales  talks  of  irresponsible 
sellers  of  securities  is  the  hope  of 
large  profits.  One  professional 
promoter  admitted  recently  that 
the  only  way  he  could  sell  stock  was  to  work 
on  the  principle  that  “hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast.”  A  real  estate  de¬ 
veloper  who  has  been  selling  boggy  farm 
land  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  to  wage- 
earners  in  New  York  at  city  lot  prices,  said 
that  no  one  could  ever  sell  anything  in  the 
slow-going,  educational  way  and  that  he  told 
his  salesmen  to  “point”  out  the  future,  fea¬ 
ture  the  prospective  profits  and  close  quick. 
Henry  Ford’s  name  and  picture  were  used 
in  this  selling  campaign,  because  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer’s  offer  to  take  over 
from  the  United  States  Government  the  ni¬ 
trate  plant  and  power  dam  on  the  Tennessee 
River  which  was  projected  during  the  war. 

In  literature  which  may  have  reached  you 
by  mail  you  have  perhaps  noticed  that  vari¬ 
ous  promoters  of  new  and  as  yet  unsuccess¬ 
ful  companies  feature  the  great  proportions 
to  which  $100  or  $500  invested  in  other  com¬ 
panies  has  grown.  These  comparative  fig¬ 
ures,  of  course,  refer  to  long-established,  suc¬ 
cessful  concerns  which  developed  from  small 
beginnings  by  careful  management  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  figures  cited  have 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  prospect  of  the 
stocks  offered  you.  They  are  featured  to 
arouse  your  hopes,  stir  your  imagination  and 
to  divert  your  attention  from  the  truth  about 
the  company  whose  stock  you  are  importuned 
to  buy. 

The  ‘‘Blind  Pool” 

From  time  to  time,  “blind  pools”  which 
take  the  gullible  investor’s  money,  have 
flourished  in  several  cities.  This  swindle  is 
very  much  akin  to  the  notorious  Ponzi  affair. 
A  “blind  pool”  is  also  known  as  a  “partici¬ 
pating  syndicate”  or  “discretionary  pool.” 
Clients  are  assured  of  from  20  per  cent  tb 
120  per  cent  in  yearly  dividends,  payable 


By  H.  J.  KENNER 

monthly,  after  agreeing  to  pay  the  firm  30 
per  cent  of  the  profits.  They  assign  to  the 
firm  full  right  to  trade  with  the*  clients’  money 
as  it  sees  fit  on  the  stock  market.  These  pool 
operators  always  claim  to  have  inside  knowl¬ 
edge  with  which  to  “work’  ’  the  stock  market 
and  to  have  close  connections  with  the  so- 
called  Wizards  of  Wall  Street.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  dividends  to  clients  are  al¬ 
ways  paid  out  of  the  golden  flow  of  money 
into  the  office  and  when  fresh  clients  fail  to 
appear  the  blind  pool  proprietors  disappear. 

Nearly  every  new  method  of  serving  in¬ 
vestors  is  imitated  by  unscrupulous  men  and 
firms  to  get-rich-quick  at  the  expense  of  un¬ 
informed  investors.  One  such  scheme  used 


“subscription  rights”  to  fool  the  unwary.  A 
circular .  letter  was  sent  to  stockholders  in 
well-known  successful  companies  with  a 
beautifully  colored  certificate  attached  pur¬ 
porting  to  give  the  recipient  the  “right”  to 
buy  stock  in  the  new  concern  which,  by  the 
way,  used  a  corporate  name  looking  like  and 
sounding  like  that  of  a  large  and  established 
corporation  in  the  same  field.  This  created  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader :  and  by  the 
ruse,  payments  were  received  from  hundreds 
of  investors  who  thought  the  “right”  valu¬ 
able,  which  in  fact,  were  worthless. 

How  “Reloading”  Works 

By  another  method  termed  “reloading,” 
money  is  taken  from  stockholders  in  com¬ 
panies  which  have  not  paid  dividends  and 
which,  though  the  stockholder  does  not  know 
it,  are  badly  in  need  of  funds.  This  method 
is  sometimes  legitimate,  but  swindling  or¬ 
ganizations  have  made  a  specialty  of  selling 
new  allotments  to  old  stockholders  by  elabo¬ 
rately  building  up  the  impression  that  the 
company  is  approaching  prosperity,  that  a 
“melon”  is  about  to  be  cut,  and  that  as  a 
special  favor  to  those  who  had  faith  in  the 
company  by  investing  as  an  early  investor 
in  its  shares,  they  are  permitted  to  share  in 
the  large  profits  to  come.  In  some  of  these 
instances  shares  were  “reloaded”  on  victims 
at  five  or  ten  times  the  price  the  swindlers 
paid  for  the  stock  and  at  prices  often  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  times  actual  worth. 

In  the  oil  and  mining  promotions,  one  of 
the  favorite  devices  of  the  dupester  is  the 
“special  trustee”  scheme.  The  faker  sends 
a  letter  to  stockholders  of  a  legitimate  com¬ 
pany  on  what  appears  to  be  the  company’s  let¬ 
terhead  and  signs  it,  “Special  Trustee  For 
Stockholders.”  The  letter  intimates  that  the 
company  is  about  to  go  on  the  rocks  and 


urges  the  stockholder  to  turn  in  his  shares 
for  “something  much  better”  with  a  bigger 
chance  to  win.  When  the  frightened  stock¬ 
holder  does  this,  he  gets  stock  of  much  more 
doubtful  value  for  which  he  sometimes  has 
to  pay  25  per  cent  additional.  And  then  the 
“alleged  special  trustee”  ^unloads  the  stock 
he  received  at  whatever  it  will  bring  in  the 
open  market,  usually  he  pockets  the  proceeds. 

A  scheme  called  “insured  investing”  is 
now  in  vogue.  This  plan  calls  for  setting 
aside  a  third  of  the  stockholder’s  money  with 
a  trust  company  as  a  fund  which  accumulates 
and  returns  the  amount  originally  invested 
at  the  end  of  seventeen  or  twenty  years,  if 
the  promotion  goes  wrong.  This  creates  a 
sense  of  false  security  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospect  who  is  not  at  all  insured  against 
loss  by  this  system,  but  in  effect 
sets  aside  a  portion  of  his  own 
money  to  be  returned  with  in¬ 
terest  after  twenty  years.  The 
rest  of  his  so-called  investment 
is  divided  between  the  promoter 
and  the  infant  company’s  treas¬ 
ury. 

Such  practices  as  these  by 
pirates  of  promotion  and  free¬ 
booters  of  finance,  besides  ex¬ 
ploiting  unsuspecting  people,  cast 
a  slur  on  legitimate  investment, 
brokerage  and  banking  business 
everywhere.  Fair-dealing  finan¬ 
ciers  outnumber  vastly  illegiti¬ 
mate  sellers  of  securities,  but  it 
is  the  latter  who  are  active  in 
schemes  to  separ-ate  savings  pain¬ 
lessly  from  the  man  or  woman  on 
the  farm,  in  the  office,  store  or 
factory. 

Realizing  the  great  harm  done 
due  to  losses  brought  about  by 
these  nefarious  operations,  the 
business  men  of  New  York  have 
determined  to  set  their  hands  strongly 
against  practices  which  create  false  impres¬ 
sions  about  financial  New  York  and  which 
betray  the  confidence  which  investors  have 
a  right  to  place  in  New  York  business.  To 
carry  on  a  permanent  and  militant  campaign 
against  swindlers  and  serve  as  a  Clearing 
House  for  information  helpful  to  investors. 
New  York  business  men  have  organized  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  The  Bureau’s  func¬ 
tions  are: 

^  1.  Developing  facts  about  doubtful  securities  and 
vendors  in  order  to  correct  abuses  and  to  provide 
facts  for  investors  before  they  invest. 

2.  Reducing  unfair  competition  in  the  Investment 
Field. 

3.  Building  confidence  in  legitimate  business  by  pro¬ 
tective  action  in  the  public  interest,  and  by  help¬ 
ing  to  spread  a  better  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  sound  investment. 

4.  Aiding  the  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  fraud 
laws  designed  to  curb  stock-swindling. 

An  Association  of  Service 

In  its  service  to  the  public  the  Bureau  co¬ 
operates  with  organizations  of  similar  name 
in  38  other  principal  cities  and  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  It  is  ready 
to  cooperate  with  township  and  county  farm 
organizations  and  with  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States. 

The  Bureau  has  nothing  whatever  to  sell. 
Its  action  is  always  disinterested  and  is 
taken  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  made  by  financial 
and  commercial  firms  of  New  York  and  is 
aided  by  the  press  in  its  distribution  of  pro¬ 
tective  facts  of  interest  to  the  public. 

By  writing  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
or  by  consulting  your  banker  or  writing  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  280 
{Continued  on  page  440) 


“Stop,  Look  and  Listen!” 

WE  never  get  over  the  feeling  of  amazement  about  the  thousands 
of  farmers,  and  other  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  who  are 
taken  in  by  the  glib  statements  of  scoundrels  who  make  glittering 
promises  about  their  get-rich-quick  schemes.  In  spite  of  the  very 
hard  times  on  the  farm  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  farm  community 
where  there  is  not  at  least  one,  and  more  often  several,  who  have  in¬ 
vested  some  of  their  small  savings  on  promises  of  schemes  that  never 
work  out.  People  do  not  tell  of  these  investments  to  their  neighbors, 
but  we  are  constantly  saddened  by  the  large  number  of  letters  which 
we  receive  about  them.  Because  of  this,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
get  people  to  “stop,  look  and  listen”  before  they  take  steps  that 
usually  mean  the  loss  of  hard-earned  savings. 

On  this  page  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Kenne;’,  Managing  Secretary 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  which  is  an  organization  of  business 
men  to  prevent  people  from  losing  their  savings  in  unsafe  schemes. 
This  speech  was  broadcast  on  American  Agriculturist  radio  program 
from  the  WEAF  station  at  6 :30  P.  M.  Wednesday  evening.  May  16. 
A  careful  reading  of  it  may  save  you  a  good  deal  of  sorrow. —  The 
Editors. 
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How  Shall  We  Control  TB? 

New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Committee  Arrives  at  Some  Conclusions 


The  following  questions  were  put  by 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  Committees  on  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Eradication  to  a  representative 
gathering  of  County  Tuberculosis  Com¬ 
mittees  at  a  conference  held  in  Ithaca,  on 
on  May  1: 

1.  Should  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  New  York  State 
be  eradicated?  Why? 

2.  Should  the  State  continue  to  subsidize  eradica¬ 
tion? 

A.  By  Indemnities? 

B.  By  free  testing,  by  state  veterinarian,  or 
county  veterinarians? 

3.  Are  indemnities  too  high? 

‘4.  Are  appraisals  too  liberal? 

5.  Is  the  follow-up  on  tested 
herds  thorough  enough? 

6.  Is  the  State  ready  for  a 
universal  plan  of  area  test¬ 
ing  in  contrast  to  testing 
selected  herds?  Or  should 
this  be  optional? 

7.  What  is  the  best  plan  of 
county  cooperation? 

A.  The  Madison  County 
plan? 

B.  The  Tompkins  County 
plan? 

C.  The  Cortland  County 
plan? 

8.  How  may  this  Committee 
best  serve  the  cattle  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  York  State? 

The  answers,  along  with 
the  advice  given  by  State 
and  Federal  officials  in 
charge  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication,  will 
help  the  Committee  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  final  conclusions 
which  it  expects  to  submit 
to  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  sometime  in 
the  near  future. 

For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  followed  the  work  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  might  say  it  was  appointed  by 
.^resident  Enos  Lee  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  following  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  that  organization  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  when  a  number  of  resolutions  were  in¬ 
troduced  asking  the  Federation  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  work. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  men  who 
should  be  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
problems  concerning  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication  in  a  comprehensive  and  fair 
manner. 

Personnel  of  the  Committee 

L.  A.  Toan  of  Perry,  N.  Y.  represents 
the  New  York  State  Guernsey  Club.  Mr. 
Toan  is  president  of  the  club  and  is  him¬ 
self  oner  of  a  fine  herd  of  accredited 
Guernseys.  E.  R.  Zimmer  represented  the 
New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the 
Committee.  His  place  will  pow  be  filled  by 
H.  C.  Bond,  his  successor  as  Secretary  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Bond  has  had  consider¬ 
able  practical  experience  with  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  eradication  at  the  Morrisville 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

School  of  Agriculture  and  is  in  a  position  to 
rapidly  establish  contact  with  the  Holstein 
breeders  of  the  State. 

M.  E.  Buckley  of  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Agriculture  iru.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
has  probably  had  more  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  reacting  cattle  and  developing  healthy 
herds  from  them  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Buckley  knows  cows  and 
is  a  student  of  tuberculosis. 

Jay  Coryell,  State  Director  of  Farm 


Bureaus,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  has 
intimate  contact  with  the  various  county 
farm  bureau  associations  and  the  county 
agents  who  are  interested  in  the  work.  The 
writer,  as  Chairman,  will  hope  to  contribute 
something  from  his  practical  experience  and 
from  his  observations  of  the  work  generally 
throughout  the  State. 

What  the  Committee  Has  Done 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Committee  did 
something,  which  few  men  who  talk  about 
bovine  tuberculosis,  have  done.  For  nearly 
a  solid  day  it  waded  through  the  various  offi¬ 
cial  documents,  acts  of  Legislature  and  Con¬ 
gress,  and  rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  work. 

At  its  next  meeting  it  had  present  and 
spent  the  day  in  conference  with  Dr.  Kier- 
nan.  Federal  Veterinarian  in  charge  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  throughout  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Leonard,  the  Federal  Agent 
assigned  to  New  York  State,  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  Director  Mc- 
Laury  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  At 
this  conference  the  Committee  sought  to 
draw  out  from  the  State  and  Federal  officials 


their  observations  and  their  plans  for  the 
State. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  in  Ithaca,  on  May  1,  the  one  with  which 
this  article  deals,  and  is  the  one  which  Com¬ 
mittee  members  feel  has  meant  the  most  to 
them.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Ithaca  be¬ 
cause  accessible  to  that  city  are  a  number  of 
counties  in  which  tuberculosis  eradication  is 
being  pushed  in  an  organized  manner.  It 
was  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  get  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  these  counties  into  Ithaca 
for  a  meeting.  This  proved  to  be  the  case. 

There  were  present  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Onon¬ 
daga,  Cortland,  Tompkins, 
Steuben,  Chenango, 
Broome,  Tioga  and  Mad¬ 
ison  counties.  In  all 
about  thirty-five  men  met 
with  the  Committee. 

The  questions  set  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  were  decided  upon 
by  the  Committee  in 
advance  of  the  meeting 
and  were  presented  to  the 
conference  in  order  that 
something  definite  might 
be  arrived  at  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  order  that  the 
Committee  might  get  light 
on  the  questions  which  its 
investigations  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  members  were 
fundamental. 

On  the  question  of 
eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  the  first  one 
put  to  the  conference, 
there  was  no  disagree¬ 
ment.  If  the  men  present 
with  the  Committee  fairly 
represent  the  progressive  cattle  owners  of 
the  State,  there  is  no  question  about  how 
they  feel  concerning  the  disease. 

The  reasons  given  were;  first,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health,  particularly  that  of 
rural  people,  those  living  on  the  farms  and 
in  small  villages  who  are  not  protected  by 
pasteurization;  and  second,  the  preservation 
of  the  cattle  industry,  both  as  an  agricultural 
asset  of  fundamental  importance  and  as  a 
safeguard  for  the  future  milk  supply. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  those  pres¬ 
ent,  being  breeders  or  the  representatives  of 
breeders,  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  indemnities.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  if  tuberculosis 
eradication  is  to  succeed,  the  State  must  bear 
part  of  the  loss  as  its  contribution  to  he 
safeguarding  of  public  health. 

Indemnity  Limits  Not  Too  High. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
size  of  indemnities  it  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  that  the 
indemnity  limits  as  now  set  by  law  are  not 
too  high  and  that  under  them  it  is  the  owner 
of  really  high  grade  cattle  who  suffers,  it  not 
(Co7itimi€d  on  page  439) 
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Support  the  Mullan-Gage  Law 

0  citizen  of  New  York  State  or  member 
of  its  Legislature  can  take  any  pride  in 
the  accomplishments,  or  lack  of  them,  in  the 
session  just  passed.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  and  cheaper  had  it  never  met. 
Not  in  years  has  there  been  more  political 
horse-play  and  less  real  achievement.  Then 
to  cap  the  climax,  and  to  add  insult  to  injury 
to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State,  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  moment  passed  the 
bill  repealing  the  Mullan-Gage  Law.  The 
responsibility  is  now  on  Governor  Smith  of 
determining  whether  or  not  New  York  State 
believes  in  cooperating  with  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  in  enforcing  prohibition  which  is 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  passed  legis¬ 
lation  supporting  the  Volstead  Act,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  providing  cooperation  between 
the  State  law  enforcing  machinery  and  the 
Federal  authorities.  The  Mullan-Gage  Law 
provided  for  such  cooperation  in  New  York 
State.  About  the  only  argument  against  the 
Mullan-Gage  Law  is  the  claim  that  its  at¬ 
tempted  enforcement  by  State  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  police  led  to  much  bribery  and  graft 
between  the  bootleggers  and  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  Such  an  argument  is  absurd 
on  its  face  because  it  is  a  confession  that  all 
State  and  city  enforcement  officers  are  dis¬ 
honest  and  can  be  bribed. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  a  Federal 
law  and  a  part  of  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  Governor  Smith  and  other 
public  officials  agreed  to  support  when  they 
took  their  oath  of  office.  If  the  Governor 
does  not  veto  this  repeal  bill,  hundreds  of 
bootleggers  already  indicted  under  the  State 
law  will  be  released.  New  York  will  by  this 
repeal  give  open  support  and  comfort  to  the 
criminal  bootleggers,  and  we  will  have  one 
of  the  worst  situations  from  a  law  enforcing 
standpoint  that  has  ever  existed  in  America. 
In  the  words  of  the  Utica  “Observer,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Utica,  Newx  York:  “It  throws  the 
State  open  to  a  revel  in  lawlessness  that  has 
never  been  before  approached.  It  will  fill 


the  State  with  criminals  who  will  flock  here 
to  open  illicit  traffic  and  make  possible  the 
opening  of  dives  upon  every  corner.” 

The  New  York  “World,”  which  openly 
fought  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  was  passed,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  since  the  passage  of  the  bill 
repealing  the  Mullan-Gage  Law :  “Congress 
imposed  the  Volstead  Law  upon  the  people 
of  New  York.  Now  let  Congress  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Law.”  If 
South  Carolina  ever  made  any  stronger 
statement  than  this  for  State  rights  and  nul¬ 
lification  before  the  Civil  War,  we  never 
read  it. 

The  Governor  is  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
bill  repealing  the  Mullan-Gage  Law  some¬ 
time  during  the  week  beginning  May  20.  If 
you  agree  with  us  that  the  repeal  of  this  Law 
would  be  a  sad  disgrace  to  the  people  of 
New  York  State,  we  suggest  that  you  write, 
or  better  still,  telegraph  the  Governor  im¬ 
mediately  asking  him.  to  veto  the  repeal. 


Home,  Sweet  Home 

‘‘TTOME,  SWEET  HOME”  celebrates  its 
XJ. one  hundredth  anniversary  this  month. 
It  was  written  by  John  Howard  Payne,  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  1823.  A  New  York  news¬ 
paper  in  commenting  on  the  song’s  anni¬ 
versary  said  that  no  doubt  a  city  audience 
hearing  it  in  a  theatre  now  for  the  first  time 
would  call  it  very  mediocre.  Maybe  so,  but 
if  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  not  a  great  ballad, 
then  our  sense  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
music  and  fine  in  sentiment  is  mediocre,  too. 
This  song,  standing  as  a  symbol  of  the  home 
associations  which  are  the  best  in  all  human 
relationships,  has  lived  one  hundred  years 
in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  it 
will  continue  to  live  when  the  high-toned 
operas  or  the  wild  jazzes  which  seem  to 
please  people  so  much  now  are  long  gone  and 
forgotten. 

“Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  particularly  an 
American  song  because  the  American  has 
been  a  pioneer  and  a  wanderer ;  few  of  them 
have  stayed  in  one  spot  for  more  than  one 
generation,  and  this  song  more  than  any 
other  has  expressed  the  wanderer’s  bitter 
feelings  of  lonesomeness  and  homesickness. 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  has  been  sung  by 
thousands  of  farm  women,  soul-starved  for 
music  and  for  associations  with  friends  and 
relatives,  of  which  the  isolated  business  of 
farming  had  deprived  them.  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  is  the  song  of  the  farm  boy  hired  out 
to  a  Yankee  farmer,  or  lured  by  adventure  to 
the  great  city  only  to  find  after  all  that  “be 
it  ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  like 
home.”  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  the  song  of 
the  pioneer  in  his  covered  wagon  with  all  of 
his  friends  and  old  associations  left  behind, 
and  an  unknown  land  and  future  ahead,  and 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  the  song  also  of  the 
boy  soldier,  separated  from  his  family  for 
the  first  time  and  almost  dying  with  the 
nostalgia  of  homesickness. 

There  is  a  story  of  two  great  armies  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  lying  one  summer  evening 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  Virginia  river.  As  we 
remember  the  story,  the  fighting  had  ceased 
for  the  day  and  the  men  were  resting.  After 
a  while,  a  Southern  band  began  to  play 
“Maryland,  My  Maryland,”  and  as  the  band 
played,  a  few  of  the  Confederate  boys  began 
to  sing.  Then  regiment  after  regiment  took 
up  the  song  until  the  whole  army  had  joined 
in. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  a  Union  band  began  to 
play  “Marching  Through  Georgia,”  and  the 
soldiers  joined  in  until  the  whole  Union  army 
was  singing.  When  the  Confederates  had 
finished  their  song,  they  immediately  started 
another  one,  “Dixie,”  and  they  were  an¬ 
swered  on  the  other  side  by  “The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me.”  Then  the  Southerners  took  up 
one  by  one  some  of  the  beautiful  old  planta¬ 
tion  ballads,  and  each  time  they  were  an- 
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swered  by  the  Union  boys  by  the  love  and 
folk  songs  of  the  North. 

Finally,  after  a  lull,  from  the  Southern  en¬ 
campment  softly  across  the  waters  of  the 
river  came  the  beautiful  and  sad  old  strains 
of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Then  the  Union 
band  began  to  play  it,  too,  and  as  the  bands 
played  in  unison,  the  boys  from  both  North 
and  South  sang  the  greatest  of  all  home 
songs  together.  As  the  great  volume  of 
song  arose  from  the  hearts  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  they  became  again  little  boys, 
forgetting  that  they  were  bitter  enemies  and 
remembering  only  those  loved  folks  waiting 
far  away  in  Southern  and  Northern  homes. 
They  were  little  boys,  called  by  the  haunting 
melody  to  pleasant  scenes  of  childhood  days 
forever  gone,  to  memories  of  mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sisters  now  separated  by  death, 
time  or  distance ;  to  memories  of  the  pleasant 
home  meal  times,  the  long  evenings  together 
around  the  reading  table  and  the  warm  wood 
fire — into  which  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
tragedy  of  separation  had  not  yet  come. 

Just  put  the  record  on  your  phonograph, 
or  get  somebody  to  play  the  melody  over 
softly  for  you  on  the  piano,  then  close  your 
eyes  and  picture  the  scenes  that  the  words 
and  music  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  recall, 
and  you  will  then  know  why  it  has  lived  a 
hundred  years  and  will  continue  to  live  while 
folks  hold  the  associations  and  memories  of 
home  as  life’s  best  treasures. 


Pasture  Crops 

0  farmer  would  think  of  harvesting  a 
crop  of  corn  or  oats  until  it  is  ripe.  Good 
pasture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops, 
yet  a  majority  of  dairymen  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  improvement,  and  begin  to  harvest 
it  too  early  by  turning  the  cattle  on  it  in  the 
spring  before  the  grasses  have  had  a  proper 
start.  It  is  always  a  temptation  to  get  the 
cattle  out  of  the  barn  in  the  spring,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  the  costs  of  feed  are  high,  and 
returns  for  milk  comparatively  low.  But  it 
is  a  costly  practice  to  yield  to  that  tempta¬ 
tion. 

When  they  are  turned  out,  the  flow  of  milk 
too  close  cropping  by  feeding  some  hay  at  the 
can  be  kept  up  and  the  pasture  saved  from 
same  time.  The  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture  says:  “The  food  material  in 
growing  grass  is  manufactured  by  the  green 
leaves  and  if  the  pasture  is  kept  closely 
cropped,  the  leaf  surface  is  decreased  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  of  the  roots  die  or  are 
weakened  through  lack  of  nourishment.  If 
the  pastures  are  expected  to  grow  and  thrive, 
we  must  allow  them  to  get  a  good  start  in 
the  spring  which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
sufficient  roots  to  carry  them  through  the 
dry  summer.”  Later  in  the  summer  when 
the  pasture  is  most  needed  to  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  those  that  have  been  pastured 
too  early  are  the  first  to  turn  brown  and  to 
become  comparatively  useless. 

This  year  the  cold  season  has  greatly 
retarded  the  pastures  in  all  Eastern  States. 
In  most  sections  they  are  at  least  two  weeks 
late,  and  special  care  will  have  to  be  given  by 
dairymen  not  to  turn  the  cattle  on  them  too 
early.  _ 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Make  one  person  happy  each  day  and  in 
forty  years  you  have  made  14,600  human 
beings  happy  for  a  little  time  at  least. — 

*  *  ♦ 

Honor  is  like  an  island,  rugged  and  with¬ 
out  a  landing  place;  we  can  nevermore  re¬ 
enter,  when  we  are  once  outside  of  it. 

♦  *  * 

There  is  no  place  more  delightful  than 
one’s  own  fireside. — Cicero. 

*  *  * 

Mutual  brotherhood  means  mutual  service. 
— Lyman  Abbott. 


’•S' 
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The  Present  Crisis 


By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


WHEN  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 
broad  earth’s  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from 
east  to  west. 

And  the  slave,  where’er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him 
climb 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 


Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day, 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey; — 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  children 
play? 


Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous 
throe. 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth’s  systems  to  and  fro ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips  apart. 
And  glad  Truth’s  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  beneath  the 
Future’s  heart. 


Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched 
crust. 

Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  ’tis  prosperous  to  be 
just; 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 

And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 


So  the  Evil’s  triumph  sendeth,  with  a  terror  and  a  chill. 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense  of  coming  ill. 

And  the  slave,  where’er  he  cowers,  feels  his  sympathies  with  God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  sod. 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  un¬ 
buried,  delving  in  the  nobler 
clod. 


Count  me  o’er  earth’s  chosen  heroes, — they  were  souls  that 
stood  alone. 

While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone. 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam 
incline 

To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  devine. 
By  one  man’s  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God’s  supreme 
design. 


For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit, 
and  an  instinct  bears 
along, 

Round  the  earth’s  electric  circle, 
the  swift  flash  of  right  or 
wrong ; 

Whether  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  yet  Humanity’s  vast 
frame 

Through  its  ocean-sundered  fi¬ 
bres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or 
shame ; — 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all 
the  rest  have  equal  claim. 


Read  It  Out  Loud  ! 


print  the  g-r^at  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell  at 
this  time  because  the  world  to-day  stands  at  the  most 
momentous  cross-roads  of  its  history.  Although  written 
December  18,  1844,  before  the  Civil  War  crisis,  this  poem 
applies  with  even  stronger  force  to  the  world’s  present 
crisis.  Never  before  have  men  been  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  of  such  far-reaching  importance  to  future  civili¬ 
zation  as  now.  The  time  is  here  when 


“Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment 
to  decide 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good 
or  evil  side.” — The  Editors. 


By  the  light  of  burning  heretics 
Christ’s  bleeding  feet  I 
track. 

Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever 
with  the  cross  that  turns 
not  back. 

And  these  mounts  of  anguish 
number  how  each  generation 
learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand 
Credo  which  in  prophet- 
hearts  hath  burned 

Since  the  first  man  stood  God- 
conquered  with  his  face  to 
heaven  upturned. 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God’s  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom 
or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  ’twixt  that  darkness  and  that 
light. 


For  humanity  sweeps  onward: 
where  to-day  the  martyr 
stands. 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots 
burn. 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History’s  golden 


urn. 


Hast  thou  chosen,  0  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against 
our  land? 

Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  ’tis  Truth  alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 


’Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  father’s  graves, 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime ; — 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  be¬ 
hind  their  time? 

Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make  Plymouth 
Rock  sublime? 


Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-moments  see. 
That,  likegpeaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through  Oblivion’s 
sea; 

Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God’s  stern  winnowers,  from  whose  feet 
earth’s  chaff  must  fly; 

Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 
passed  by. 


They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past’s ; 
But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood  thinking  that  hath 
made  us  free, 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across 
the  sea. 


Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history’s  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  ’twixt  old  systems  and  the 
Word; 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 


They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them ;  we  are  traitors  to 
our  sires. 

Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom’s  new-lit  altar-fires; 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer?  Shall  we,  in  our  haste 
to  slay. 

From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day  ? 


We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great. 
Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate> 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the  market’s  din. 

List  the  ominous  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, — 
“They  enslave  their  children’s  children  who  make  compromise 
with  sin.’’ 


Slavery,  the  earth-born  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood, 
Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched  the 
earth  with  blood. 


New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast 
of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!  we  ourselves  must  Pil¬ 
grims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 
winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future’s  portal  with  the  Past’s  blood-rusted 
key. 


* 
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E.  W.  ROSS  EntQage  Cutter  and  Silo  CO.  _ 
Desk  ISO  Springfield.  Obio  | 

Please  send  full  details  regaiding  Ross  Silos  at  oncet.  jj 

Name _ _  ■ 

Address _ ! _ 


SILO 


Mail  Coupon  or 
Card,  for  Moneys 
Saving  FACTS ! 

I-IERE  is  a  high-grade,  medium- 
*  priced  silo  which  can  easily  be 
erected,  by  one  man,  in  spare  time. 
It  is  acid-proof,  rust-proof, 

fire-proof.  It  is  air-tight  and  practically 
freeze-proof.  And  it  is  the  silo  for 
lifetime  service! 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UGT'O 

G  al-vaaxizeci 
i'let.al 

Ross  quality  has  meant  dependable 
quality — for  more  than  70  years.  Ross 
Silos — and  Ross  Ensilage  Cutters — aregiv- 
mg  100^  satisfaction  in  every  corn-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  United 
States.  With*he“In-de- 
sti-uct-o”  Silo,  made 
of  Special  “In-de-stt- 
uct-o’*  Metal,  heavily 
galvanized,  you  can 
positively  depend  upon 
perfect  silage  al¬ 
ways —  bright,  swe^ 
and  clean,  and  99% 
Food  Value.  There’s 
no  spoilage  with  a  Ross 
— and  no  necessity  for 
repairs  of  any  kind. 

Get  the  complete 
story  of  this  tried 
and  tested  silo. 
Send  letter,  post 
card  or  coupon — 
today. 

Agenti  and’ Dealers: 
IV rite  for  proposition. 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  and  Silo  CO. 

_  Successors  to 
TheE.  IV.  Ross  Co. 

Desk  lao 
Springfield,  Ohio 


itaS, 

illJipl 

liT  lliliiiiliiin 

iBMi  imiMr 
Tmii 
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lac 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 

We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gut  ter  s.  Leader's, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

also 

25lli  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


TRIEND' JRACTioNg^  POTATO  SPRAYEI^ 

HIGH  PRESSURE 


1  iL^ChAlHS 


1  lL/SPflOCK£I5 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS 


'FRIEJiD>lFG.Co..Gfl3PORy.NY 

*  'iQVU.fLwWiBcBLA^OvBov^T^HlUiO 


New  York  Farm  News 

Farm  Leaders  Perfect  Dairy  Show  Plans 


The  World’s  Dairy  Congress  was 
given  a  decided  push  towards  success 
by  the  big  meeting  of  practically  all 
farm  leaders  at  Syracuse,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  14.  Members  of  both  the 
New  York  State  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Council  were  present  together  with 
many  other  farm  leaders,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  business  men 
from  Syracuse  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
cooperating  to  make  the  Dairy  Show 
a  success. 

The  leading  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  celebrated 
the  world  over  as  the  advocate  of  a 
larger  consumption  of  milk.  Another 
leading  speaker  was  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Health,  of  New  York  City.  Other 
speakers  who  made  short  addresses  in¬ 
cluded  the  leaders  of  nearly  every 
State-wide  farm  organization.  A  tem¬ 
porary  dairy  show  organization  was 
perfected.  Publicity  and  other  plans 
were  made  to  make  the  dairy  show,  to 
be  held  at  Syracuse  in  October,  a 
notable  event  in  dairy  history. 

In  the  afternoon  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  was  held  with  the 
New  York  State  Cooperative  Council 
organization.  The  recent  repeal  of  the 
Mullan-Gage  Law  was  given  consider¬ 
able  discussion  as  were  several  other 
measures  that  were  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  meeting 
was  an  address  by  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland  explaining  both  sides  of  the 
coal  mining  situation.  He  outlined 
both  the  arguments  of  the  operators 
and  those  of  the  labor  union,  and  gave 
the  farm  leaders  present  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  complicated  and 
much  misunderstood  coal  strike  which 
led  to  so  much  trouble  and  suffering 
during  the  past  winter. 


NOETHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

The  cold  dry  weather  of  the  latter 
part  of  April  has  held  back  cultivation 
considerably.  Right  now  a  good  warm 
rain  followed  by  a  period  of  sunshiny 
weather  would  be  mighty  helpful. 

The  maple  sugar  season  which  has 
just  closed,  was  one  of  the  poorest  in 
several  years.  Only  about  50  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop  was  harvested,  with 
syrup  selling  at  .$1.50  to  $1.75  per 
gallon. 

Thei'e  is  a  marked  shortage  of  farm 
labor  this  spring,  although  $55  to  $60 
a  month  with  board  is  being  freely 
offered.  Sufficient  help  does  not  seem 
to  be  available  even  at  that  figure.  In 
many  cases  acreage  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  reduced  in  order  that  spring 
seeding  may  be  finished  on  time. 
Farmers  are  looking  forward  to  turning 
their  stock  out  on  pastures.  Unless  we 
get  some  better  weather,  pastures  will 
not  be  in  shape  to  stand  grazing  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Stock 
came  through  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition.  A  good  many  farmers  are 
purchasing  tractors  throughout  this 
region,  which  helps  out  in  a  way  to 
overcome  the  serious  shortage  of  labor. 
— Charles  L.  Stiles. 


IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Ontario  Co. — April  was  a  month  of 
dry  cold  winds  which  have  been  for 
most  of  the  time  out  of  the  northwest. 
We  had  just  two  hot  days  in  the  month, 
on  one  of  them  the  mercury  went  to 
80  degrees  in  the  shade.  Crass  is  very 
backward  in  starting,  no  pasturage  as 
yet.  Coarse  fodder  will  all  be  fed  up. 
Those  that  fed  steers  are  selling  out 
at  8V2  cents.  Many  are  having  bad 
luck  with  young  lambs  and  pigs.  Wheat 
that  got  a  good  start  last  fall  looks 
good,  otherwise  it  looks  poor. — E.  T.  B, 


of  the  high  cost  of  labor  that  they  are 
paying  for  help  and  other  expenses, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
owners. — C.  E.  B. 


FIFTY  CENT  WOOL  FOR  1923 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON 

The  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’ 
Cooperative  Association  has  just  sold 
45,000  pounds  of  wool  which  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  early  pool  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  40  cents  per  pound  for  the 
burry  and  seedy  rejects  to  53  cents  per 
pound  for  %  combing.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  local  buyers  are  offering  from 
35  to  45  cents  for  clips  of  ungraded 
wool  it  is  evident  that  the  growers  can 
save  money  by  marketing  their  own 
wool  through  their  own  cooperative 
association. 

The  association  is  now  entering  its 
fourth  successful  year  of  cooperative 
grading  and  marketing.  All  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  an  increasing  volume  of 
wool  to  be  handled  by  the  association. 
Those  who  consigned  to  the  early  1923 
pool  shipped  an  aggregate  of  58,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  has  been  sold  ex¬ 
cept  the  Delaines  and  some  choice 
quarter  blood.  Shipments  to  the  main 
1923  pool  will  be  arriving  during  May, 
June  and  July.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  shear  and  consign  wools 
earlier  in  the  season  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.. 

The  Boston  wool  market  quotations 
continue  strong  with  no  indications  of 
any  change  up  or  down.  The  following 
prices  represent  the  range  of  market 
values:  Delaine,  55(5)56  cents, 
blood  combing,  54  @  55,  %  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  53  (5)54,  14  blood  combing,  52 
cents.  It  is  plain  to  see  therefore  that 
“fifty  cent”  wool  closely  indicates  wool 
values  to-day. 

The  State  association  has  been 
doing  some  missionary  work  in  the 
counties  of  Warren  and  Essex  where 
the  sheep  growers,  while  keeping  good 
sheep,  are  sadly  handicapped  in  the 
matter  of  finding  a  good  market  for 
their  clips.  Much  more  wool  from 
these  counties  will  be  consigned  to  the 
association  warehouse  at  Syracuse, 
than  in  previous  years.  Shipments  are 
also  coming  from  growers  in  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania. 


SNOW  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
MAY  10 

The  unusual  cold  spell  that  reminded 
the  entire  East  of  the  severity  of  the 
past  winter  and  which  established  a 
record  for  the  season  of  the  year  for 
low  temperature,  was  accompanied  by 
snow  in  several  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Tompkins  County  and  other 
Central  New  York  sections  were  treated 
to  a  blanket  of  snow  on  May  10. 


NEW  YORK  HOLSTEIN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  SALE  SUCCESSFUL 

According  to  word  from  M.  C.  Bond, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Association,  which  held  its 
annual  spring  sale  at  Earlville,  May  8 
and  9,  the  sale  was  very  successful. 
There  were  approximately  300  breeders 
present  to  bid  on  the  125  head  con¬ 
signed  to  the  sale.  Actual  buyers  were 
present  from  five  different  States. 

According  to  Mr.  Bond,  48  heifers 
averaged  over  $153  per  head,  while 
calves  averaged  over  $187.  Two  cows 
topped  the  sale  at  $400  each,  while 
several  went  for  $300.  A  smoker  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  sale  during  which  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  motion 
pictures  were  sho\vn.  The  Earlville 
Board  of  Trade  took  care  of  the  re¬ 
freshments  and  the  entertainment. 


SlVflTH 

SPIMYERS 


For  Every  Kinc 
of  Spraying 

This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries.  For  whitewash¬ 
ing  poultry  houses,  cellars,  fence 
posts,  and  trees  —  for  spraying 
disinfectant,  fly  spray,  carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles — for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  and  buggies. 

^S'l^ANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

is  made  tight— strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy. — designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank — carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly— 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price — Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitutes  —  there  are 
imitations  but  only  one  No.  22 
Banner  — insist  on  getting  the 
best — most  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  carry  them — if  yours 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

80  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 
The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayt 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


PLANT  LESS  ACRES 

AND 

GROW  MORE  POTATOES 

with  less  effort  and  less  seed 
by  using 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL 

Seed  of  known  merit 

Our  seed  is  the  result  of  ten  years  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  by  potato  experts. 

IVrite  us  for  prices 

THE  CROSS  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


RKRRV  PI  AWTQ  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry, 
OLIVIVI  ILnlilo  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Grape  plants. 

RfWITQ  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop, 
^  Horseradish  roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Onion,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

RI  OWRR  PI  ANT^  Hollyhock.  Canterberry  Bells,  Fox- 
r  LU  If  Lilt  T LfUl  1  o  glove,  S weetWilliam,  Poppy,  Phlox 
and  other  perennials;  Pansy,  Astor,  Columbine,  Salvia.  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Zinnia  and  other  annuals ; Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 
$1,500  Gets  162- Acre  Farm 

Horses,  17  Cows  and  Valves,  7  yearlings,  poultry,  full 
Implements,  crops  incliide(T;  In  one  of  country’s  best 
dairy-general  farming  sections;  high  school,  village, 
depot  advantages  handy;  city  markets;  100  acres  tillage, 
.lO-cow  spring-watered  pasture,  good  woodlot;  variety  fruit; 
easily  kept  9-room  liouse,  running  water,  24-cow'  barn, 
stable,  etc.  Your  chance  to  get  good  home  and  a  money¬ 
maker;  owner  unable  to  operate,  $4,500  takes  all,  only 
$1,500  needed.  Detall.s,  page  48,  Illus.  Catalog — Bar¬ 
gains  many  states.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
150  R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City.  > 


VEGETABLE 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plaints. 
Field  grown.  Two  acres.  Ready  about  Slay  1st.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Karly  .Tersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Eifl:- 
luilzen  and  eight  other  kinds.  $2.25  per  1,000;  5,000. 
$10.00;  500,  $1.50;  300,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers, 
$5.00  per  1,000;  500,  $3.00;  300.  $2.00;  200,  $1.60;  lOU, 
$1.00,  List  free.  No  business  done  on  Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakelielda,  SncresMion,  Ac.,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $2.25.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00. 
pres.sed,  10,000,  $20  cash.  Don't  take  chances.  Order  from  large'-^t 
grower  in  Virginia.  (Jiiaranteed  good  delivery  anywhere,  or 
money  refunded.  j,  p.  COVNCILL  COMPANY,  Frankllni  Yi. 


Strawberry  Plants 


FOR  SALE.  Ask  for  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  the 
great  Early  Frost  Proof  straw 
berry.  “Horsey”  and  40  other  varieties.  Lucrelia  Dewberry,  $12 
per  1,000.  Horseradish  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  No.  1,  REID'S  GROVE.  MD. 


Genessee  Co. — Farm  work  in  the 
townships  of  Batavia  and  Stafford  is 
nearly  two  weeks  behind  time.  Snow 
has  covered  the  ground  most  of  the 
time  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Farm 
labor  is  awfully  scarce  and  high  wages 
are  being  asked.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  three  farms  in  the  town  of  Byron 
that  will  lie  idle  this  season  on  account 


■  SLUG  SHOT* 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes, Xabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  pop^fc  packages  at  popular  prices.  Write  forfree 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and^Bghts,  etc., to  B.  HAMMjNS,  Be.icon,  NewYorlt 
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being  possible  for  him  to  get  the  full 
value  of  his  animals,  while  the  owner 
of  ordinary  cattle,  unless  appraisals 
are  very  careful,  gets  the  full  value  of 
his  cattle  or  even  makes  a  little  money 
on  them. 

Summed  up,  the  opinion  was  that  the 
present  indemnity  maximums  were 
none  too  high,  and  that  careful  apprais¬ 
ing  would  adapt  them  to  cheaper 
cattle. 

Free  Testing  Not  Favored 

Several  representatives  were  present 
from  counties  where  Boards  of  Super¬ 
visors  had  made  appropriations  to  pay 
the  salary  of  veterinarians  to  test  cattle 
free  of  charge,  yet  not  a  representa¬ 
tive  defended  free  testing  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  proposition.  Only  one  representa-  . 
tive  argued  in  favor  of  it  at  all,  he 
stating  that  were  it  not  for  free  testing 
in  his  county  the  men  would  not  test. 

On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  men 
from  counties,  both  where  the  owners 
pay  for  the  test  and  where  the  testing 
is  done  free,  stated  themselves  to  be 
very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  little  use  to  test  the  herd  of 
a  man  who  was  not  interested  enough 
to  pay  for  having  the  work  done. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  along  con¬ 
structive  lines  seemed  to  be  that  cattle 
owners  should  pay  for  their  tests,  but 
that  they  should  pay  their  fees  into 
county  organizations  and  that  these 
county  organizations  should  pay  the 
veterinarians  doing  the  work. 

A  few  months  ago,  had  a  similar 
meeting  been  called,  it  is  very  likely 
that  there  would  have  developed  con¬ 
siderable  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
appraisers,  the  men  who  set  the  values 
on  reacting  cattle  on  which  indemnities 
are  based.  Apparently  the  efforts  of 
Director  McLaury  along  the  line  of 
more  careful  appraising  have  met  with 
success  because  when  question  No.  4 
was  asked  not  a  man  present  felt  that 
the  general  run  of  appraisals  were 
much  out  of  the  line  of  real  cattle 
values. 

Follow  Up  Essential  and  Neglected 

The  men  present  at  the  conference 
showed  their  familiarity  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  by  agreeing 
without  exception  to  the  necessity  of 
thorough  cleaning  up  and  disinfection 
of  premises  where  reacting  animals 
are  found  and  the  careful  safeguarding 
of  healthy  herds  with  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  new  animals. 

To  a  man  they  agreed  that  work  of 
this  kind  had  never  been  adequate 
until  county  committees  had  taken 
hold  of  the  problem  and  injected  the 
necessary  local  supervision. 

Even  with  county  commmittees 
functioning,  it  was  the  feeling  of  those 
present  that  the  tendency  is  to  neglect 
cleaning  up,  first,  because  the  owners 
of  herds  where  cattle  react  do  not 
generally  realize  the  importance  of  it; 
second,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it  effectively;  and  third,  because 
a  large  number  of  men  are  naturally 
so  careless  that  they  never  will  do  the 
work  correctly. 

Discussion  of  how  to  remedy  this 
serious  situation  seemed  to  bring  out 
the  idea  that  the  only  hope  is  through 
more  education  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  work,  closer  local  supervision  by 
breeders  and  veterinarians,  and  in  the 
event  of  deliberate  neglect  by  men 
under  the  accredited  herd  plan,  re¬ 
fusing  them  retests. 

Area  Testing  Challenged 

As  was  expected  by  the  Committee 
from  the  conflicting  evidence  which  it 
had  already  heard  relative  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  used  in  eradicating  tubercu¬ 
losis,  the  conference  developed  consid¬ 
erable  difference  of  opinion  relative  to 
the  so-called  area  plan  of  testing.  As 
the  discussion  developed,  certain  fun¬ 
damentals  were  brought  out  on  which 
the  minds  of  both  groups  appeared  to 
meet. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  definite  size  of  unit 
for  area  work,  that  a  clean  area  might 
be  as  small  as  a  few  farms  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  township,  or  even  a  whole 
county,  the  size  of  areas  being  limited 
entirely  by  the  interest  of  the  cattle 
owners  concerned  and  their  willingness 
to  ei’adicate  the  disease. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  only 
people  capable  of  determining  area 
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limits  are  those  who  are  on  the  ground ; 
that  is,  the  cattle  owners  of  a  county, 
and  that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
for  outside  officials  to  attempt  to  set 
up  area  testing. 

It  was  further  agreed  that,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  work.  State  and 
federal  indemnity  money  should  be  used 
as  generally  throughout  the  counties  of 
the  State  as  there  are  interested  cattle 
owners  in  the  counties.  In  effect  this 
would  seem  to  the  writer  to  mean  that 
those  present  at  the  conference,  while 
they  believe  in  area  work,  had  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  conception  of  what 
constitutes  an  area  than  the  popular 
one,  and  that  what  the  representative 
cattle  owners  of  the  State  really  believe 
relative  to  area  testing  is  that  it  is  a 
development  which  follows  the  testing 
of  individual  herds,  through  the  test¬ 
ing  of  herds  in  a  neighborhood,  then 
perhaps  in  a  township  and  finally  in 
a  whole  county. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  confidence  in 
the  results  to  be  gained  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  testing  of  cattle  over  a  large  area. 
This  lack  of  confidence  was  due  to  the 
free  test  and  perhaps  due  to  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  dispose  of  inferior  cattle  at 
good  prices  and  because  every  man 
tested  but  some  did  not  clean  up  nor 
persist  in  the  initial  efforts  by  repeat 
testing. 

The  County  Plans 

Throughout  all  the  discussion  those 
present  continually  referred  to  their 
county  organizations  and  it  was  easily 
discernable  that  some  sort  of  a  county 
organization  whether  a  separate  asso¬ 
ciation  composed  of  the  men  who  have 
herds  under  the  accredited  herd  plan 
of  tuberculosis  eradication,  or  com¬ 
mittees  of  farm  bureau  associations, 
was  considered- desirable  by  all  of  those 
present. 

As  the  Committee  had  already 
studied  the  various  forms  of  county 
organization,  and  as  it  desired  held  in 
making  up  its  mind  as  to  the  type  best 
adapted  to  eradication  work,  the  writer 
requested  representatives  of  Tompkins, 
Cortland,  and  Madison  counties,  which 
counties  have  difl^prent  plans,  to  briefly 
present  these  plans  for  discussion. 
Their  different  county  plans  will  be 
discussed  later. 


TO  MAKE  STOCK  THRIVE 

NOTHING  EQUALS 


It  supplies  the  proteins  and  minerals  which  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  have  declared  a  necessity  in  the  well- 
rounded  ration.  Don't  miss  getting  a  copy  of  onr 
feeding  circular.  It  is  free  ! 

CHAS-  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


H-P 


Enjine  Prices  •'l- 
HIT  BOTTOM  M. 

J  $  and  7  H.p.c«.Tra- 

aie  oz  low  pneea.  Remember  you  are  aettinir  these 

- OTTAWA  ENGINE 

Tb«  most  dependable  eneine.  Starts  easy, 
polls  more BIG  BOOK  FB££.  Write! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

1061-wKlng  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansao 
Desk  1051-wSagae  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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^  risk  iKe  takes^tKere  is  a  HartTotd  Policu 


^duabte 
—  oldel  fav 
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Y  PROPERTY”^  is  a  booklet  that  will  help  yoTJ 
know  what  property  you  have  and  what  it  is  worth.  It^ 
will  be  sent  to  owners  and  managers  of  farms  who  writ^ 
for  it — those  who  use  the  coupon  printed  below. 

The  Hartford  has  insured  and  saved  thousands  of  farm^ 
ers  from  loss.  It  knows  that  fire  comes  without  warning^ 
and  turns  buildings  and  their  contents  into  blackened,' 
charred  ruins.  The  Hartford’s  agents  know  how  to  help  you 
and  their  counsel  is  free.  They  help  you  list  your  property,' 
and  they  show  you  how  to  plan  your  insurance  so  that' 
you  properly  cover  your  house,  your  furniture,  your  barns,' 
grain,  produce,  machinery,  live  stock  _  and  _  everything 
else  you  own. 


HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  C 

CONNECTIC 


HARTFORD 


M9il  the  Coupon  today  /or  Your  .  ' 

ropy  of  this  Farm  /inventory  Boohlei  ^  ''v 
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Cut  the  high  cost 
of  farm  implements 

by  buying  yours  where  extravagant 
sales  methods  have  been  cut  out 

under  the 

MO  LINE /fo 

The  most  direct  and  cheapest  marketing  route  from  our 
factory  to  your  farm  is  blazed  by  the  new  Moline  Plan. 

The  nearest  Moline  Dealer  will  show  you  why  your 
money  buys  more  from  him  than  anywhere  else.  If 
there  is  no  Moline  Dealer  near,  write  for  all  the  facts. 

The  farmer  must  pay  less  for  what  he 
buys — and  get  more  for  what  he  sells 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Inc. 

RE-ORGANIZED  •  POWERFULLY  CAPITALIZED 
Makers  of  High-Qrade  Implements  for  60  Years 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

/ 

Write  today  for  full  information 

xOOOaommmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmummmmamOOOaaaaaomnmumammmmmnmum^umrnmmaoaOOQm 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Inc.,  Moline,  Illinois. 

Send  me  your  Booklet  telling  how  I  can  buy  high-grade  implements  under 
the  Moline  Plan  and  save  money. 


My  name. 


My  city 


R.  R.  No. 


ne 

A  A.  6-19 

Tertified^Tuces  fevorite 

invested  in  breeding  and  selecting  this 
SPECIAL  STRAIN 

of  Luce’s  Favorite,  making-  a  disease  free,  high 
germinating,  vigorous  growing  Seed  Corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  big  yields  of  silage  having  exception¬ 
ally  high  feeding  value. 

At  Cornell  University  this  strain  outyielded 
ordinary  Luce's  Favorite  by  over  29%  per 
acre.  2000  farmers  have  proved  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  our  Special  Strain. 

You  need  it — do  not  accept  substitutes. 

Write  for  quotations  on  genuine  Grimm  and 
other  hardy  Alfalfas. 

CO-OH.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  SYKACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  tfour  own  land 

The  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid¬ 
ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  m  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklet. 


It  tells  all 
about  lime 


THE 

SOLVAY 

PROCESS 

COMPANY 

Syracuse, 

N.  Y 


New  Jersey  Cannery  Crops 
Growers  Plan  Co-op 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

CANNING  crops  growers  in  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey  are  moving  toward  a  State 
cooperative  association,  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  about  more  effective 
production  and  distribution  of  the  crop. 
Meetings  earlier  in  the  season  provided 
for  a  committee  which  would  assume 
leadership  in  bringing  about  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  cannery  crops  growers.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the  State 
association  in  shape  for  decisive  work 
this  season,  organization  plans  not  as 
yet  being  sufficiently  complete.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  the  cannery 
growers  have  been  discussing  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  through  their  committees, 
appointed  as  the  outgrowth  of  such 
meetings,  they  have  already  some 
favoraljle  relations  with  canners.  Thef 
association  in  prospect  will  purpose  to 
follow  out  the  same  line  of  effort. 

^ 

The  Jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  by  the  addition  of  new 
members  now  has  under  its  direction 
the  sale  of  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  summer  apple  crop  in  the  State. 
The  association  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  Federated  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers  and  the  carlot  sales 
of  peaches  and  some  summer  apples 
will  be  handled  by  that  distributing 
organization.  The  association  itself 
will  be  handled  by  that  distributing 
and  through  the  New  Jersey  territory. 
^ 

Rural  dramatics  have  been  popular 
in  New  Jersey  this  season,  and  many 
granges  and  other  farm  organizations 
have  been  staging  plays.  “Oak  Farm” 
is  one  drama  which  has  been  widely 
played.  Mock  trials  have  also  been 
well  received.  The  Salem  County 
Pomona  Grange  recently  staged  both 
events,  drawing  over  250  members  and 
their  friends  to  the  gathering.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Salem  Pomona 
comes  at  Friesbufg,  N.  J.,  on  July  11. 

■■i-  * 

Although  a  number  of  bills  designed 
to  amend  trespass  regulations  failed  to 
receive  determining  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  one  measure  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and 
Game  Conservation  League  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  It  removes  some¬ 
what  the  strict  protection  which  farm¬ 
ers  had  under  the  old  trespass  meas¬ 
ures  by  I’equiring  that  all  land  must 
be  posted  conspicuously  on  the  corners 
of  the  property,  along  the  roads  or 
highways,  on  all  border  lines,  and  at 
each  point  where  a  stream  enters  or 
leaves.  The  requirement  for  written 
permit  from  owner  or  tenant  of  farm 
that  is  posted  is  still  I’equired.  Under 
the  old  law  fewer  “no  trespass”  signs 
were  needed.  The  maximum  fine  for 
trespass,  however,  is  increased  to  $500. 
The  Fish  and  Game  Conservation 
League  has  a  standing  offer  of  $10  re¬ 
ward  for  the  conviction  of  a  person 
wilfully  damaging  the  property  while 
hunting  or  fishing. 

*  -k 

Contracts  for  the  growing  of  can¬ 
ning  crops  are  now  being  drawn.  Prices 
have  not  greatly  changed  from_  last 
year  in  most  of  the  eastern  territory. 
It  is  rumored  that  Heinz  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  South  Shore  Association 
$15  a  ton  for  tomatoes,  an  increase  of 
$2.50  over  last  year.  Campbell  Soup 
expects  to  pay  $20  for  both  early  hnd 
late,  delivered. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 

Smoking — 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
FARMER  S’  UNION 


Chewing — 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50. 
lbs.,  $2.00;  20  lbs.,  $3.50. 

MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

fresh  dug  and  postpaid  at  farmers'  prices :  circular  on 
reuuest.  brookview  farms,  r-s,  pulaski,  n.  y. 


Before  You  Invest,  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 

{Continued  from  page  434) 

Broadway,  you  can  avail  yourself  of 
information  concerning  any  security 
offered  you  about  which  you  are  in 
doubt.  In  this  connection  you  will  find 
it  permanently  profitable  to  make  a 
binding  agreement  with  yourself,  your 
family  and  your  friends  to  always  in¬ 
vestigate  before  you  invest,  now  that 
the  legitimate  business  men  of  New 
York,  are  trying  to  help  you,  help  your¬ 
self  and  prevent  losses  arising  out  of 
misrepresented,  improperly  termed  “in¬ 
vestments”,  which  may  be  of  assitance 
to  you,  if  you  will  make  it  a  fixed  rule 
to  look  well  before  you  lose  and  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  investigate  before 
you  invest. 


eWorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


"Roo”  Cluster  MetarShingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings;  Waliboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— naany  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Gaarsnteedfire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Reeling  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Bookj 
No,  162 

LOWTRiCED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

8ia-862  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


BUY 'A 

WITTE 


I  Save  The  OIFFERENCE 

Get  abetter  engine— New  Throttling  Governor. 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  . 

DistiUste  or  Alcohol.  All  sizes, 

Bijf  Ve^2.to26H-P„atpro- 
Dortionate  prices. 

Ready 
bo  use.  See  cat¬ 
alog  for  full 
details. 


511  p  Pulls 
n-r.—  634 

Pittsburgh,  $107 
Frisco, 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1804  Oakland  Iva.,  Kaatat  City,  Mo. 
1804  Empire  Bulldiag,  PiHtbvrgh,  Pa. 
1804  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CwD. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 


ter  cuttiuc  macbioe  Saws  loffa. 

falls  treea  lO-year  Guaran¬ 
tee  Gash  or  Easy  Terms. 

CvAA  Book  ana  Special  Offer. 
ri  ww  Write  Quick  before  sale  codal 

OTTAWA  MFG.  COMPANY 

801Q  Wood  Room  SOl-Q  M««m  Bldi. 

OTTAWA.  KAMS_ WTTSBUHOH,  PA. 


Ottawa 


From  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  $97.26 


JCiit  Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witt 

_  . .  farm  Ditcher 

#  '  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to^ur  leec 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Oet  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc 
Box  2S2  Owensboro.  Ky. 
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A  RddandUp 


Write  for  our  free 
104 -Page  Catalog 
showing  LOWEST 
prices  on  quality 

Fence, 

^  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY. 

^  FunousPeerlessLineof  Fence, Farm 

Gates,  Roofing,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  g 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FEMCE  CO. 

Dept.  3003  _ CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Green  Mountain 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  CHEWING 

5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3;  20  lbs.  $5.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $L2o: 
10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.  $3.50.  Try  It  at  om-  risk;  nwne>  i 
funded  if  tobacco  returned.  COOPERATIVE  TOBA 
GROWERS,  SEDALIA,  KY. 
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When  is  a  cow  a  cow,  and 
when  is  a  cow  a  care? 

Sounds  like  a  catch  question, 
but  there’s  some  real  meat  in  it 
when  you  carve  under  the  sur¬ 
face. 

A  cow  is  a  cow  when  it’s  fat 
and  healthy  and  yielding  a  profit 
to  its  owner.  But  when  it’s  thin, 
run  down  and  costing  more  to 
keep  alive  than  it’s  worth — then 
a  cow  is  a  care.  And  then’s  the 
time  to  look  through  your  copy 
of  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  other  farm  papers  to  find 
out  how  to  get  the  coyr  to  pay 
its  board  hill. 

Again  the  advertisements  step 
to  the  front  and  do  their  share 
to  help  the  farmer. 

There  are  advertisements  of 
reliable  cures  for  different  ail¬ 
ments.  Follow  the  directions 
and  you  increase  the  chances  of 
having  paying  cows.  Or  pos¬ 
sibly  you  will  decide  to  try  a 
different  breed  of  cattle.  You 
find  advertisements  telling  the 
good  points  of  the  different 
breeds  and  where  you  can  get 
them.  So  without  very  much 
trouble  you  can  solve  your  cat¬ 
tle  pi’oblems  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments  alone, 

******** 

For  the  dairyman  there  are 
advertisements  of  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  he  uses.  A  trip 
through  the  advertising  columns 
of  a  good  papef  is  equivalent  to 
a  trip  through  a  store  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  one  make  of  each 
different  product.  You  can  lea»-n 
all  about  each  product,  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  uses,  and  its  price. 
And  infinitely  less  trouble  than 
a  trip  to  the  nearest  store;  and 
more  infox’mation  gained. 


^  ^  '-ii 


'-H 


On  the  receiving  end  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  dairyman  or  cat¬ 
tle  raiser  benefits  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  when  he  comes  to  sell¬ 
ing  stock,  the  advertisements 
offer  him  a  nearly  unlimited  and 
practically  sure  market  for  all 
he  wishes  to  dispose  of. 


* 


Hs  *  ♦ 


Advertising  works  two  ways 
in  every  industry.  It  serves  as 
a  buying  guide  for  equipment, 
supplies  and  stock.  And  then  in 
the  other  direction  it  work^  as  a 
whole  force  of  busy  salesmen 
helping  the  producei*  to  market 
his  product. 

,):******* 

Every  breed  of  cattle  has  its 
champions.  And  nearly  every 
breed  is  backed  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  that  extols  its  merits.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  natural  medium 
that  these  associations  turn  to,  to 
tell  the  buying  public  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  breed.  And  in 
no  other  way  could  the  farmers 
learn  so  conveni  ntly  and  exten¬ 
sively  about  the  different  kinds 
of  cattle.  Advertising  is  a  big 
store,  a  force  of  salesmen  and  a 
school  combined.  It  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise  —  it  pays  to  give  a 
thought  to  advertising — it  pays 
to  read  the  advertisements. 

Jldver Using  Manager 


National  Grange  Will  Come 
to  Pennsylvania 

Many  important  organization  plans 
and  association  gatherings  are 
scheduled  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
coming  season.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  State  and  National 
Grange  meetings  to  be  held  next  fall. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  a 
recent  executive  meeting  has  decided 
to  hold  its  annual  session  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  comes  to  Pennsylvania  for  the 
first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  will 
commence  on  November  12,  and  will 
follow  through  until  November  14, 
when  the  National  Grange  begins  its 
regular  10-day  session. 

According  to  Master  John  McSparrin 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
arrangements  will  be  shortly  under 
way  for  the  largest  Seventh  Degree 
class  that  has  ever  come  up  for  initia¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  With  Pittsburgh  cen¬ 
trally  located  to  a  large  grange  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Eastern  States  and  with¬ 
in  easy  call  of  the  middle  western 
granges  an  exceptionally  large  and 
important  meeting  is  expected. 

*  *  * 

The  fight  is  still  on  at  Harrisburg  to 
secure  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
House  recently  received  a  bill  asking 
for  $3,200,352  for  maintenance  of  the 
college  work  and  for  various  lines  of  re¬ 
search  badly  needed  in  the  State  and 
at  the  present  time  unsupported.  Of 
the  requested  sum,  $500,000  would  be 
for  agricultural  extension  and  $90,000 
for  engineering  and_  mining  extension 
work.  The  appropriation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  on  a  two-year  basis,  and  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  by  the  present 
Legislature  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1923,  to  July  1,  1925,  The  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  the  summer  sessions  of 
1923  and  1924  is  $71,040.  The  situa¬ 
tion  at  Penn  State  has  been  so  critical 
for  lack  of  funds  that  the  college 
authorities  claim  inability  to  support  a 
freshman  class  next  year  unless  the 
appropriations  are  granted. 

*  *  * 

Farmers  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
which  county  boasts  that  50  per  cent  of 
its  farmers  feed  cattle  every  winter, 
are  looking  forward  to  the  Third 
Annual  Lancaster  Fat  Cattle  Show, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Lancaster 
stockyards  June  6  and  7.  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  shows  the  competition  is  open 
only  to  those  animals  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  farmers,  through  the  L3.n- 
caster  stockyards.  The  animals  entered 
must  have  been  on  feed  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  March  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  prizes. 


The  Holstein  men  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  recently  formed  a  county  organi¬ 
zation  to  boost  the  breed  and  increase 
the  reputation  for  breeding  animals 
and  milkers  produced  in  the  county. 
The  Chester  County  Holstein  men,  who 
have  had  an  active  organization  for 
sometime,  have  scheduled  a  county  tour 
for  May  24.  The  York  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association,  another 
organization  active  for  the  breed,  is 
now  organizing  a  calf  club  and  to  date 
has  enrolled  about  25  members.  A  cow¬ 
testing  association  and  a  county  tour 
to  give  publicity  to  the  breed  are  also 
contemplated. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  motor  trucks  found 
on  Pennsylvania  farms  shows  a  rapid 
increase,  according  to  the  annual  State 
census.  The  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  reports  21,791  motor  trucks 
now  on  farms.  The  leading  county  is 
Luzerne  with  1,476  trucks,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Alleghany,  Berks  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  counties,  each  of  which  have  over 
1,100  trucks.  The  survey  shows  that 
65  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania  farmers 
have  motor  vehicles.  • 

*  *  * 

Apparently  Pennsylvania  voters  will 
have  before  them  at  some  future  elec¬ 
tion  date,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  concerning  an  $8,000,000 
bond  issue  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  A  joint  resolution  to  this 
effect  has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  However,  the  measure 
must  come  up  again  for  Legislative 
approval  in  two  years,  and  then  go  to 
the  voters  for  their  sanction. — W.  H.  B. 


DE  LAVAL 


^^14- Years 
of  Use 


‘  The  most  remarkable  evidence,  giving  additional  proof 
of  the  exceptional  quality  and  durability  of  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators,  was  disclosed  by  the  “Oldest  Users  Contest” 
which  closed  on  April  7th.  Thousands  of  old  De  Laval 
Separators  from  all  parts  of  the  North  American  continent 
were  entered.  We  wish  to  thank  all  who  participated  in  this 
contest  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  securing  the  data, 
which  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  just  how  long  a  De  Laval 
will  last  when  properly  cared  for. 

The  average  life  of  the  “Oldest  De  Lavals,”  all  of  which 
are  still  being  used,  was  a  little  over  24  years.  The  oldest 
De  Laval  entered  is  32  years  old  and  is  owned  by  Joseph 
Larocque  of  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  life  of  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  other  than  De  Lavals  is  about  five  years,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  from  such  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
De  Laval  is  not  only  the  best  but  four  to  five  times  cheaper 
than  other  cream  separators — ^and,  remember,  the  1923 
De  Laval  is  better  than  ever,  has  over  four  times  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  these  old  machines,  is  greatly  improved,  costs  less, 
and  will  last  even  longer. 


States  are  first  listed  in  alphabeUcal  order,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  winner, 
each  of  whom  has  received  the  prize  of  $25,  their  address,  and  the  age  of  the 

De  Laval  which  won  first  place  in  that  stete:  r>  ^ a  iq  . 

Ala.,  R.  M.  Davis,  Talladega,  24  yrs. ;  Ariz.,  L.  L.  Prouty,  <^sa  Giande,  19  yrs.. 

Ark.,  Medlock  Dairy  Farm,  Arkadelphia,  29  yrs. ;  Cal^  B.  M.  Martin,  Newark, 

18  yrs.;  Colo.,  M.  Miller.  Westcliffe,  24  yrs.;  Conn.,  Mrs.  E.  L^z.  Ro^ville,  31  yrs.. 

Deb,  C.  D.  Lamborn,  Newark,  28  yrs.;  FU.,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pyles,  Ocala,  12  yra-. 

Ga.,  C.  L.  Foster,  Dalton,  23  yrs. ;  Ida..  P.  G.  Fairman,  Jerome,  20  yrs.  .111^  F.  G. 
Palmer.  Yorkville,  28  yrs. ;  Ind.,  F.  Molter,  Lawrenceburg.  28  yrs. ;  la^  M.  V^jlrob. 
TCalona  vrs  '  Kalis  D  W-  Morrow,  Blue  Rapids,  30  yrs. ;  Ky.,  H.  M.  O  Nan, 
SnHMfield  27  lL  P.  H.  Sitger.  New  Orleans,  12  yrs.;  Me..  R.  C.  Briggs. 

Freedom,  24  yrs. ;  Md.,  Mrs.  E.  Holbrook,  Owings  Mills,  24  y^. ;  Ma^.,  W.  D.  Smith, 
Buckland,  27  yrs. ;  Mich.,  F.  Downs,  Nashville,  24  yrs. ;  Minn.,  C.  H.  Brueshoff, 
Norwood,  29  yrs. ;  Miss.,  W.  H.  Reese,  Sessums  18  yrs. ;  Mo.,  L.  M.  Lorte,  Carl 
Junction.  23  yrs.;  Mont.,  M.  E.  Nelson,  Flatwillow,  24  yrs. ;  Neb.,  I.  C.  Nichols. 
Miller,  22  yrs.;  Nev.,  J.  Huttman,  Fallon,  17  yrs.;  N.  H.,  E.  L.  Jewett,  Sullivan. 

25  yrs.;  N.  J.,  M.  H.  Astle,  Vineland.  30  yrs. ;  N  M..  C.  W.  Jackard,  Hayden. 

20  yrs. ;  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morris,  Clean,  30  yrs. ;  N.  C.,  A.  B.  McAul^,  Huntersville, 

24  yrs. ;  N.  D.,  Fred  Jenson,  Norma,  25  yrs. ;  Ohio,  Lee  Nash,  Xenia,  29  yrs. : 
Okla.,  Lee  Armstrong,  Selling,  20  yrs. ;  Ore.,  Clinkinheard  Bros.,  Marshfield,  28  yrs. ; 

Pa.,  M.  Lazar,  SharpsviUe,  29  yrs.;  R.  L,  A.  K  Cterk,  Wes^ly,  28  yrs.,  S.  C., 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mclver,  Darlington,  18  yrs. ;  S.  D.,  H.  Moseinan,  White  Lake,  27  yrs. , 
Tenn.,  D.  B.  Hancock,  E.  Chattanooga,  24  yrs.;  Tex.,  Mrs.  F.  P.  McClure,  San 
Antonio  22  yrs.;  Utah.  F.  W.  Cowley,  Venice,  21  yrs. ;  Vt.,  Ashton  Soule.  St.  Albans. 

31  yrs  ’  Va  Mis  G.  Hylton,  Floyd,  22  yrs.;  Wash.,  M.  Kintschi,  Edwall,  23  yrs.; 

W.  Va.’  J.  W.  Walker,  Wellsburg,  27  yrs.;  Wis.,  H.  Petersen,  Oconomowoc,  30  yrs.; 
Wyo.,  P.  Catlin,  Wheatland,  20  yrs.;  Hawaii,  H.  Iten,  Mt.  View,  1-  yrs. 

^el923  De  Laval 

-Se&m/ IAoh 

As  good  as  these  old  De  Laval  Separators  are,  the  1923  De  Laval  is  stUl 
better.  Naturally  much  has  been  learned  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  cream 
separators  during  the  past  40  years,  and  purchasers  of  present-day  machines  reap 

the  benefit  of  such  experience.  ^  ii.  -x  u 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  De  Laval  Separator  of  250  lbs.  capacity  per  hour 
cost  $125 — ^today  one  of  the  largest  sized  De  Lavals  with  1000  lbs.  or  four  times 
the  capacity  per  hour,  can  be  bought  for  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  one  of  about  the  same  capacity  can  be  bought  for  approximately  half. 

In  addition  it  has  many  improvements  in  design  and  construction,  is  made  of 
better  materials,  does.^  better  work,  is  easier  to  handle  and  care  for,  and  will  last 
even  longer.  This  applies  to  all  sizes  of  present-day  De  Lavals. 

If  you  are  using  an  inferior  or  worn-out  separator,  you  may  be  wasting  enough- 
butter-fat  to  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  and  not  get  it.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  or 
write  us  about  getting  a  new  one. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  B.  Madison  St. 
Chicago 


6 1  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


FOR  BIG  CROPS 

of  POTATOES 

Cover  foliage  with  fine 
__  mist  spray,  top  and  bottom,  with  Yellow 

Jacket  (traction)  Sprayer.  Two,  four  or  six  rows.  Strong 
pressure.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  of  OSl’UAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers — 41 -year  favorites.  All  sizes  for 
all  uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


P|ipA  Pfitsilfid  colors  explains 
■  tjatamg  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or 
Wagons,  also  steelier  wood  wheels  to  ttl 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

EleclricWheelCo. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


=Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

■  Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say;  ‘T  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


—The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell=n 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States’ 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  _  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 


BRED  TO  LAY — Day-old  chicks,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns:  May,  $15  per  100;  June,  $12  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes : 
May,  $18  per  100  ;  June,  $14  per  100.  Eggs  at 
$5  per  100.  Giant  Pekin  Duckling,  25  cents 
each.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  All  orders  postpaid. 
P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Wyandotte,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Can  take  some  orders  for  immediate  deliv- 
$14,  Leghorn  $12  per  hundred. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing,  $1.25  per  15;  $3.50  per  50;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

MUST  SACRIFICE  —  A  pen  of  extra  fine 
Rose-comb  Anconas.  Five  yearling  hens  and 
a  cock  from  Sheppard’s  best  prize-winning 
stock,  $25.  GEO.  H.  PRICE,  Box  450,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

-BULBS  CREATE  BEAUTY — Dahlias  whose 
labels  have  become  detached,  1  dozen  $2.  These 
bulbs  are  from  established  varieties  retailing 
from  50  cents  to  $15.  1  dozen  labelled,  mixed, 
$4.  Gladioli  sold  out.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Dahlia 
&  Gladioli  Grower,  R.  F.  D.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS — Field 
grown,  any  variety,  wholesale  and  retail,  50 
cents  per  100 ;  $1  per  300 ;  $1.75  per  500 ; 
$2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Special  prices  in 
large  quantities.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Any 
variety,  field  grown,  50  cents  per  100  ;  $1  per 
300  ;  $1.75  per  500  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid. 
Special  prices  in  thousand  lot  shipments  by  ex¬ 
press.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


BEES 


CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000 ;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


WILLONDELL  ITALIAN  3  BAND  Bees  and 
Queens  are  good  bees  that  bring  results.  With 
queens,  2  frame  nuclei,  $4 ;  3  frame,  $5.25 ; 
jumbo  frames,  50  cents ;  extra  queens,  $1.25 
each.  H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2 ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER— By  Protestant 
widower,  farmer.  Best  of  references  required 
and  expect  to  furnish  same.  LOCK  BOX  427, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN — On  dairy  farm.  Wages  $45 
per^onth  with  board.  V.  LIBB,  West  Danby, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
IS  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS’ 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  breeders 


Fecundity! 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


BEAUTIFUL  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
white  Cludian  Runner  ducks,  pure-bred,  heavy 
mo  reasonable.  MRS.  ALICE 

TRAMMELL,  Straits  Corners,  N.  Y. 

BEST  BREEDS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys.  Stock  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  H  A 
SOUDER,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BROTHER — We  make  a  specialty  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay,  farm 
rai^d;  circular  free.  OAK  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Route  2  B,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

^CHICKS — 10-weeks  pullets  from  Cornell  Cer- 

strain.  Large  fowls, 
05  ‘/c  chalk-white  eggs.  Low  price.  E.  COYLE 
Branchport,  N.  Y.  ’ 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  Turkey  Eggs, 
$5.  From  pure-bred  free  range  birds.  .  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

PEARL  GUINEAS.  White  Wyandotte, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  '  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y  ^auka 


$8  PER  100  BABY  CHICK  EGGS  ;  $1  set¬ 
ting.  Catalogue  —  12  leading  varieties.  EM¬ 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


^3.50  each;  pen  Jersey 
Black  Giants,  $25  ;  hatching  eggs,  $3.50  per  15 
up.  A.  MORI'TZ,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


THOMPSON  RINGLET  ROCK  EGGS  —  15 
eggs  for  $2.25.  Address  ROY  HILTS 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  ’ 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS— $2  for  13 
SILAS  DILEY,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Eggs,  catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  y! 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point 
Ohio. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS — 10  $6. 
M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  earlv 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N  Y. 

SCO'TCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Prom  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Great  workers.  New  York  State 
Fai^  winner.  H.  S.  McLOUD,  Port  Byron, 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow 
Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  Red 
Nansemond.  At  $1.50  per  1,000.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

SURPLUS  CANNAS,  DAHLIAS — Per  dozen, 
$1  ;  Gladiolus,  per  dozen  25  cents ;  assorted 
tubers  from  100  kinds.  SHELLROAD  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  Colgate,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  RURAL  SEED  PO¬ 
TATOES,  average  yield,  306  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  circular.  HAROLD  P.  HUBBS, 
Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  —  At  a  bargain,  160  acres,  fair 
buildings,  never-failing  water,  2  orchards,  71 
acres  under  good  state  of  cultivation,  balance 
in  2d  growth  timber  and  pasture ;  will  include 
stock  and  crops.  Terms  reasonable.  JOHN 
WOKASIEN,  Fertigs,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  200  acres,  all  equipped, 
immediate  possession,  all  crops  in  the  ground, 
for  $4,000,  part  cash.  Bring  your  family  and 
move  right  in.  Splendid  buildings.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  the  owner.  ROBERT  RYDER, 
Cold  Brook,  Route  1,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  improved  road,  10  minutes’  drive  to 
city  market.  Established  business.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  H.  MORTON  BENDER,  So  Oil 
City,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


GUERNSEY  BULL — 14  months  old,  dam  a 
daughter  of  Langwater  Cavalier ;  sire  Ultra’s 
Itchen  King,  a  grandson  of  Itehen  Daisy’s  May 
King  of  Langwater.  W.  B.  AVERY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Guernseys.  All  ages 
and  sexes.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited 
herds.  Farmers’  prices.  JOHN  CORBETT 
Lancaster,  Pa.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Red  Poll  Bull 
Calves,  8  months  old,  registered  and  tubercu¬ 
lar  tested.  BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Pa. 


hOR  SALE  —  Registered  Jersey  bull,  two 
years  old,  name  Galway  Knights  Son ;  price 
$75.  L.  L.  SNELL,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


PURE-BRED  AYRSHIRE  bull  calves,  $25 
Herd  clean  by  Federal  test.  HARRINGTON 
BROS.,  R.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Fecundity,  the  ability  to  produce  strong, 
healthy  calves  regularly,  is  essential  to  a 
profitable  dairy  cow. 

FECUNDITY  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS', 

Full  value  from  prepotent  sires  -- 

Assurance  of  regular  herd  increases 
year  after  year  -  -  Extra  profit  from 
sale  of  surplus  stock  •> 

Regular  freshenings  and  consequen 
increased  milk  production  for  the 
whole  herd  —  Larger  annual  net 
profits. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

Cipp.  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  high  producing  dams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


^  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
_  ^  ^  the  World’s  Record  for  produc¬ 

tion  of  milk  and  fat  on  two  milkings  per 
day.  We  have  a  few  bulls  of  exceptional 
quality  and  breeding  for  sale,  sired  by 
Gen.  Walby,  a  son  of  the  famous  Gen.  Clay 
and  out  of  Imp.  Walby  Belle. 
WAMPATUCK  FARM,  CANTON,  MASS. 

Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

125  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  within  the 
next  60  days.  They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  dairy 
cows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  are  just  as 
good  as  they  look.  You  can  save  money  by 
buying  now. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS 

Telephone  1476 _  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  fo™  sired  by  a 

"Uni,  33-pound  Son  of  King  of  tlie 
24.93-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  individual,  well 
gtown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  Mr  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
viPii  mat  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves.  $25  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N  Y 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$8.00  each.  AH  pigs  bred  from  Big  Type 
stock  ;  each  feeders  ;  fast  growers  and  O  K  in 
every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  ’ 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BRED  SOWS  —  $30 
including  papers.  Year  old,  will  farrow  in 
June.  Sensation  breeding.  CHAS.  MEARSON 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOXHOUND  BARGAIN — 1  year,  black  and 
tan.  long  ears,  untrained,  $15  COD  H  S 
OSTRANDER,  Mellenville.  N.  Y.  ’  ' 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — White  Leg¬ 
horns.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Route  1,  Hudson, 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS- 
LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER-WHITE  PIGS _ Big 

type  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  B.  KIMMEY,  East  Greenbush, 
N.  Y.  ’ 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS  —  EL 
BRITON  FARM,  Route  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190. 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately.  ’ 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEYS - HOISIEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention 

Browncroft  Farm  McGKAW  New  York 


100 


PIGS 

FOR  SALE 


100 


’iorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed ;  all  large 
grdwthy  pigs  bred  from  the  best  of  stock  that 
money  can  buy.  Pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6 
each  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ;  on  approval 
C.  O.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

^^A.LI  ER  LUX,  388  Salem  St. ,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDiNG  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  K«s  ‘"sp“fprpig: 

sliippedC.O.U., guaranteed.  Itrookside  Farm, lllddictowii,  Virginia 


PINEOREST  FARMS  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y_’ 

RFCF*?TFRFn  Off  Chester  white  pigs. 

miiUiJicncu  u.  i.  t.  e.  p.kogkrs,  wayvu-le  n.  t. 


_ HORSES  AND  MULES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Large  Registered  Jacks  —  Three  Registered  Jennys 

Can  show  fine  Mules  by  this  Jack.  Cash  or  good  note. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS,  Pboeois,  New  York 
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The  Brown  Mouse  —  By  Herbert  Quick 


CHAPTER  I 


A  maiden’s  “humph!’ 


A  FARM-HAND  nodded  in  answer 
to  a  question  asked  him  by  Napoleon 
on  the  morning  of  Waterloo.  The  nod 
was  false,  or  the  emperor  misunder¬ 
stood— and  Waterloo  was  lost.  On  the 
nod  of  a  farm-hand  rested  the  fate  of 

Europe.  ^  ^  , 

This  story  may  not  be  so  important 
as  the  battle  of  Waterloo — and  it  may 
be.  I  think  that  Napoleon  was  sure  to 
lose  to  Wellington  sooner  or  later,  and 
therefore  the  words  “fate  of  Europe 
in  the  last  paragraph  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  modified  by  “for  a  while.”  But 
this  story  may  change  the  world  per¬ 
manently.  We  will  not  discuss  that,  if 
you  please.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  plain  is  that  this  history  would 
never  have  been  written  if  a  farmer’s 
daughter  had  not  said  “Humph!”  to  her 
father’s  hired  man.  _  _  ^  , 

Of  course  she  never  said  it  as  it  is 
printed.  People  never  say  “Humph!” 
in  that  way.  She  just  closed  her  lips 
tight  in  the  manner  of  people  who  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  and  prefer  not  to 
say  it,  and — I  dislike  to  record  this  of  a 
young  lady  who  has  been  “off  to  school,” 
but  truthfulness  compels — she  grunted 
through  her  little  nose  the  ordinary 
“Humph!”  of  conversational  commerce, 
which  was  accepted  at  its  face  value  by 
the  farm-hand  as  an  evidence  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  disapproval,  and  even  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Things  then  began  to  happen  as 
they  never  would  have  done  if  _  the 
maiden  hadn’t  “Humphed!”  and  this  is 
a  history  of  those  happenings. 

Jim  brought  from  his  day’s  work  all 
the  fragrances  of  next  year’s  meadows. 
He  had  been  feeding  the  crops.  All 
things  have  opposite  poles,  and  the 
scents  of  the  farm  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Just  now,  Jim  Irwin  pos¬ 
sessed  in  his  clothes  and  person  the 
olfactory  pole  opposite  to  the  new-mown 
hay,  the  fragrant  butter  and  the  scented 
breath  of  the  lowing  kine— perspira¬ 
tion  and  top-dressing. 

He  was  not  quite  so  keenly  conscious 
of  this  as  was  Jennie  Woodruff.  Had 
he  been  so,  the  glimmer  of  her  white 
dress  on  the  bench  under  the  basswood 
would  not  have  drawn  him  back  from 
the  gate.  He  had  come  to  the  house  to 
ask  Colonel  Woodruff  about  the  farm 
work,  and  having  received  instructions 
to  take  a  team  and  join  in  the  road  work 
next  day,  he  had  gone  down  the  walk 
between  the  beds  of  four  o’clocks  and 
petunias  to  the  lane.  Turning  to  latch 
the  gate,  he  saw  through  the  dusk  the 
white  dress  under  the  tree  and  drawn 
by  the  greatest  attraction  known  in  na¬ 
ture,  had  reentered  the  Woodruff 
grounds  and  strolled  back. 


“It’s  all  wrong!”  said  Jim  gently. 
“The  fai’m  ought  to  be  the  place  for  the 
best  sort  of  career — I  love  the  soil!” 

“I’ve  been  teaching  for  only  two 
years,  and  they  say  I’ll  be  nominated 
for  county  superintendent  if  I’ll  take  it. 
Of  course  I  won’t — it  seems  silly — but 
if  it  were  you,  now,  it  would  be  a  first 
step  to  a  life  that  leads  to  something.” 

“Mother  and  I  can  live  on  my  wages 
— and  the  garden  and  chickens  and  the 
cow,”  said  Jim.  “After  I  received  my 
teacher’s  certificate,  I  tried  to  work  out 
some  way  of  doing  the  same  thing  on 
a  country  teacher’s  wages.  I  couldn’t. 
It  doesn’t  seem  right.” 


A  BRIEF  hello  betrayed  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  that  social  equality  which 
still  persists  in  theory  between  the 
work  people  on  the  American  farm  and 
the  family  of  the  employer.  A  desul¬ 
tory  murmur  of  voices  ensued.  Jim 
Irwin  sat  down  on  the  bench — not  too 
close,  be  it  observed,  to  the  white 
skirt.  .  .  .  There  came  into  the  voices 
a  note  of  deeper^  earnestness,  betoken¬ 
ing*  something  quite  aside  from  the  rip¬ 
pling  of  the  course  of  true  love  running 
smoothly.  In  the  man’s  voice  was  a 
tone  of  protest  and  pleading.  .  .  . 

“I  know  you  are,”  said  she;  “but  after 
all  these  years  don’t  you  think  you 
should  be  at  least  preparing  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that?” 

“What  can  I  do?”  he  pleaded.  “I’m 
tied  hand  and  foot.  ...  I  might 
have.  .  .” 

“You  might  have,”  said  she,  “but, 
Jim,  you  haven’t  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  see 
any  prospects.  .  .  .” 

“I  Ifkve  been  writing  for  the  farm 
papers,”  said  Jim;  “but  .  . 

“But  that  doesn’t  get  you  anywhere, 
you  know.  .  .  .  You’re  a  great  deal 
more  able  and  intelligent  than  Ed 


JIM  rose  and  after  pacing  back  and 
forth  sat  down  again,  a  little  closer  to 
Jennie.  Jennie  moved  away  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  bench,  and  the  shrink¬ 
ing  away  of  Jim  as  if  he  had  been  re¬ 
pelled  by  some  sort  of  negative  mag¬ 
netism  showed  either  sensitiveness  or 
temper. 

“It  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,”  said  Jim,  “for  a  man  to  do  work 
on  the  farm,  or  in  the  rural  schools,  that 
would  make  him  a  livelihood.  If  he  is 
only  a  field-hand,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  him  to  save  money  and  buy  a  farm.” 

“Pa’s  land  is  worth  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre,”  said  Jennie.  “Six  months 
of  your  wages  for  an  acre — even  if  you 
lived  on  nothing.” 

“No,”  he  assented,  “it  can’t  be  done. 
And  the  other  thing  can’t,  either.  There 
ought  to  be  such  conditions  that  a 
teacher  could  make  a  living.’’ 

“They  do,”  said  Jennie,  “if  they  can 
live  at  home  during  vacations.  2  do.” 

“But  a  man  teaching  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  able  to  marry.” 

“Marry!”  said  Jennie,  rather  unfeel¬ 
ingly,  I  think.  “You  marry!”  Then 
after  remaining  silent  for  nearly  a 
minute,  she  uttered  the  syllable— with¬ 
out  the  utterance  of  which  this  nar¬ 
rative  .  would  not  have  been  written. 
“You  marry!  Humph!” 

Jim  Irwin  rose  from  the  bench  ting¬ 
ling  with  the  insult  he  found  in  her 
tone.  They  had  been  boy-and-girl 
sweethearts  in  the  old  days  at  the^Wood- 
ruff  schoolhouse  down  the  road,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  fateful  time  when  Jennie  went 
“off  to  school”  and  Jim  began  to  sup¬ 
port  his  mother.  They  had  even  kissed 
— and  on  Jim’s  side,  lonely  as  was  his 
life,  cut  off  as  it  necessarily  was  from 
all  companionship  save  that  of  his  tiny 
home  and  his  fellow-workers  of  the 
field,  the  tender  little  love-story  was 
the  sole  romance  of  his  life.  Jennie’s 
“Humph!”  retired  this  romance  from 
circulation,  he  felt.  From  another  girl 
it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but 
from  Jennie  Woodruff — -and  especially 
on  that  quiet  summer  night  under  the 
linden — it  was  insupportable. 

“Good  night,”  said  Jim — simply  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say 
more. 


which  still  persisted  in  occupying  a 
suite  of  rooms  all  of  its '  own  in  her 
memory;  and  finally  repenting  of  the 
unpremeditated  thrust  which  might 
easily  have  hurt  too  deeply  so  sensitive 
a  man  as  Jim  Irwin.  But  girls  are 
not  usually  so  made  as  to  feel  any  very 
bitter  remorse  for  their  male  victims, 
and  so  Jennie  slept  very  well  that 
night. 

Great  events,  I  find  myself  repeating, 
sometimes  hinge  on  trivial  things.  (Con¬ 
sidered  deeply,  all  those  matters  which 
we  are  wont  to  call  great  events  are 
only  the  outward  and  visible  results  of 
occurrences  in  the  minds  and  souls  of 
people.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  of 
laying  his  cloak  under  the  feet  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  she  passed  over  a  mud- 
puddle,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  career  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  the  effect  of  Sir  Walter’s 
mental  attitude.  Elias  Howe  thought 
of  a  machine  for  sewing,  Eli  Whitney 
of  a  machine  for  ginning  cotton,  George 
Stephenson  of  a  tubular  boiler  for  his 
locomotive  engine,  and  Cyrus  McCor¬ 
mick  of  a  sickle-bar,  and  the  world  was 
changed  by  those  thoughts,  rather  than 
by  the  machines  themselves.  As  a  man 
thinketh  so  is  he;  and  as  men  think  so 
is  the  world.  Jim  Irwin  went  home 
thinking  of  the  “Humph!”  of  Jennie 
Woodruff — thinking  with  hot  waves  and 
cold  waves  running  over  his  body,  and 
swellings  in  his  throat.  Such  thoughts 
centered  upon  his  clubfoot  made  Lord 
Byron  a  great  sardonic  poet.  That  club 
foot  set  him  apart  from  the  world  of 
boys  and  tortured  him  into  a  fury  which 
lasted  until  he  had  lashed  society  with 
the  whips  of  his  scorn. 

Jim  Irwin  was  not  clubfooted;  far 
from  it.  He  was  bony  and  rugged  and 
homely,  with  a  big  mouth,  and  wide 
ears,  and  a  form  stooped  with  labor. 
He  had  fine,  lambent,  gentle  eyes  which 
lighted  up  his  face  when  he  smiled,  as 
Lincoln’s  illuminated  his.  He  was  not 
ugly.  In  fact,  if  that  quality  which  fair 
ladies — if  they  are  wise — prize  far 
more  than  physical  beauty,  the  quality 
called  charm,  can  with  propriety  be 
ascribed  to  a  field-hand  who  has  just 
finished  a  day  of  the  rather  unfragrant 
labor  to  which  I  have  referred,  Jim 
Irwin  possessed  charm.  That  is  why 
little  Jennie  Woodruff  had  asked  him  to 
help  with  her  lessons,  rather  oftener 
than  was  necessary,  in  those  old  days 
in  the  Woodruff  schoolhouse  when  Jen¬ 
nie  wore  her  hair  down  her  back. 


Thoreau,  a  John  B.  Alden  edition  of 
Chambers’  Encyclopedia  of  English 
Literature,  some  Franklin  Square  edi¬ 
tions  of  standard  poets  in  paper  covers, 
and  a  few  Ruskins  and  Carlyles — all 
read  to  rags.  He  talked  the  book  Eng¬ 
lish  of  these  authors,  mispronouncing 
many  of  the  hard  words,  because  he  had 
never  heard  them  pronounced  by  any 
one  except  himself,  and  had  no  stand¬ 
ards  of  comparison.  And  he  had  piles 
of  reports  of  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
tui“e,  college  bulletins  and  publications 
of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agfriculture  at  Washington.  In 
fact,  he  had  a  good  library  of  publica¬ 
tions  which  can  be  obtained  gratis,  or 
very  cheaply — and  he  knew  their  con¬ 
tents.  He  had  a  personal  philosophy, 
which  while  it  had  cost  him  the  world 
in  which  his  fellows  lived,  had  given 
him  one  of  his  own,  in  which  he  moved 
as  lonely  as  a  cloud,  and  as  untouched 
of  the  life  about  him. 


H 


E  seemed  sujierior  to  the  neighbor 


Good  night,”  replied  Jennie,  and  sat 
for  a  long  time  wondering  just  how 
deeply  she  had  unintentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  her  father’s  field-hand; 
deciding  that  if  he  was  driven  from  her 
forever,  it  would  solve  the  pi’chlem  of 
terminating  that  old  childish  love  affair 


But  in  spite  of  this  homely  charm  of 
personality,  Jim  Irwin  was  set  off 
from  his  fellowg  of  the  Woodruff  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  was  different.  In  local  par¬ 
lance,  he  was  an  off  ox.  He  failed  to 
matriculate  in  the  boy  banditti  which 
played  cards  in  the  haymows  on  rainy 
days,  told  stereotyped  stories  that 
smelled  to  heaven,  raided  melon  patches 
and  orchards,  swore  horribly  like  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  and  played  pool  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  saloon.  He  had  always  liked  to 
read,  and  had  piles  of  literature  in  his 
attic  room  which  was  good,  because  it 
was  cheap.  Very  few  people  know  that 
cheap  literature  is  very  likely  to  be 
good,  because  it  is  old  and  unprotected 
by  copyright.  He  had  Emerson, 
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and  see  what  a  fine  position  he  has  in 
Chicago.  ...” 

“There’s  mother,  you  know,”  said  Jim 
gently. 

“You  can’t  do  anything  here,”  said 
Jennie.  “You’ve  been  a  farm-hand  for 
fifteen  years  .  .  .  and  you  always  will 
be  unless  you  pull  yourself  loose.  Even 
a  girl  can  make  a  place  for  herself  if 
she  doesn’t  marry  and  leaves  the  farm. 
You’re  twenty-eight  years  old.” 

V 


boys,  and  felt  so;  but  this  feeling 
was  curiously  mingled  with  a  sense  of 
degradation.  By  every  test  of  common 
life,  he  was  a  failure.  People  despised 
a  man  who  was  so  incontestably  smarter 
than  they,  and  yet  could  do  no  better 
with  himself  than  to  work  in  the  fields 
alongside  the  tramps.  Save  for  his 
mother  and  their  cow  and  garden  and 
flock  of  fowls  and  their  wretched  little 
rented  house,  he  was  a  tramp  himself. 

His  father  had  been  no  better.  He 
had  come  into  the  neighborhood  from 
nobody  knows  where,  selling  fruit  trees, 
with  a  wife  and  baby  in  his  old  buggy 
— and  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  the 
baby  and  widow,  and  nothing  else  save 
the  horse  and  buggy.  That  horse  and 
buggy  were  still  on  the  Irwin  books  rep¬ 
resented  by  Spot  the  cow — so  persistent 
are  the  assets  of  cautious  poverty.  Mrs. 
Irwin  had  labored  in  kitchen  and  sew¬ 
ing  room  until  Jim  had  been  able  to 
assume  the  breadwinner’s  burden — 
which  he  did  about  the  time  he  finished 
the  curriculum  of  the  Woodruff  Dis¬ 
trict  school.  His  duties,  his  mother, 
and  his  father’s  status  as  an  outcast 
drove  him  in  upon  himself,  and,  at  first, 
upon  his  school  books  which  he  mastered 
so  easily  and  quickly  as  to  become  the 
star  pupil  of  the  Woodruff  District 
school,  and  later  upon  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Ruskin  and  the  poets,  and 
the  agricultural  reports  and  bulletins. 

All  this  degraded — or  exalted — him 
to  the  position  of  an  intellectual  farm¬ 
hand,  with  a  sense  of  superiority  and 
a  feeling  of  degradation.  It  made  Jen¬ 
nie  Woodruff’s  “Humph!”  potent  to 
keep  him  awake  that  night,  and  send 
him  to  the  road  work  with  Colonel 
Woodruff’s  team  next  morning  with  hot 
eyes  and  a  hotter  heart. 

What  was  he  anyhow?  And  what 
could  he  ever  be?  What  was  the  use 
of  his  studies  in  farming  practice,  if 
he  was  always  to  be  an  underling  whose 
sole  duty  was  to  carry  out  the  crude 
ideas  of  his  employers?  And  what 
chance  was  there  for  a  farm-hand  to  be¬ 
come  a  farm  owner,  or  even  a  farm 
renter,  especially  if  he  had  a  mother 
to  support  out  of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  of  his  monthly  wages? 
None. 

A  man  might  rise  in  the  spirit,  but 
how  about  rising  in  the  world? 

Colonel  Woodruff’s  gray  percherons 
seemed  to  feel  the  unrest  of  their  driver, 
for  they  fretted  and  actually  executed 
a  clumsy  prance  as  Jim  Irwin  pulled 
them  up  at  the  end  of  the  turnpike 
across  Bronson’s  Slew — the  said  slew 
being  a  peat-marsh  which  annually 
offered  the  men  of  the  Woodruff  Dis¬ 
trict  the  opportunity  to  hold  the  male 
equivalent  of  a  sewing  circle  while 
working  out  their  road  taxes,  with  much 
conversational  gain,  and  no  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  road. 

In  fact,  Columbus  Brown,  the  path- 
master,  prided  himself  on  the  Bronson 
Slew  Turnpike  as  his  greatest  triumph 
in  road  engineering.  The  work  con¬ 
sisted  in  hauling,  dragging  and  carry¬ 
ing  gravel  out  on  the  low  fill  which  car¬ 
ried  the  road  across  the  marsh,  and  then 
watching  it  slowly  settle  until  the  next 


“You  marry?'’’  said  Jennie,  “Humph!’ 


summer. 

“Haul  gravel  from  the  east  gravel 
|>ed,  Jim,”  called  Columbus  Brown  from 
the  lowest  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
Continued  on  page  (444) 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^4  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-pla  ted  traps, and  all  nickel-platedhea  vy 
fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.Jnc. 
264^.34  81.  Bet.  7th  and  Sth  Aves.  N.T.  C. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running',  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  7052  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOU  ?! 


6  colors,  $1.00; 

_  fancy  bulbs,  $1.00; 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOSSOM.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO..  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


QTR  AWRFRDIFQ*  Chas.I — Abington— Stevens 

.iJll\/ifTDCil\lVlLue  Late — Aroma,  |6.60;  80c  100.  Superb, 
$10;  $1.60  100.  All  plants  prepaid.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y* 


Chicken  Lice  Vanish 
In  Twenty-Four  Hours 

Amazing  New  Discovery  Banishes  Vermin 
Like  Magic — Makes  Fowls  Grow 
and  Lay  More  Eggs 


Practical  Poultryman  Offers  $1  For  Every 
Louse  You  Can  Find 


Lice,  chiggers,  fleas,  mites,  etc.,  probably 
steal  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  poultry 
raiser’s  profits  by  sucking  the  very  life  blood 
from  the  flock.  But  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  you  should  suffer  this  loss  since 
the  perfection  of  a  remarkable  new  mineral 
formula  by  science. 

Not  only  does  this  wonderful  method  do 
away  with  the  bother  and  trouble  of  greas¬ 
ing,  dusting  and  spraying,  but  it  practically 
assures  doubling  your  profits  because  you 
get  more  eggs  and  fatter  broilers. 

With  this  simple, 
scientific  system  you 
merely  drop  a  few 
mineral  tablets  in 
the  fowls’  drinking 
water.  The  tablets 
quickly  dissolve  and 
within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  fowls 
drink  the  water,  the 
lice,  fleas,  etc.,  leave 
like  magic.  For  in¬ 
stance,  J.  H.  Veach, 
of  Logansport,  La., 
writes  “The  lice 
left  my  flock  like 
a  swarm  of  gnats 
on  a  ■  sultry  morn¬ 
ing,”  and  Pergstrand 
Bros.,  the  widely 
known  Pennsylvania 
raisers  of  pure  bred 
poultry,  say  they  will  give  a  dollar  for  any 
louse  you  can  find  on  their  poultry  since 
using  Paratabs. 

This  wonderful  mineral  compound  simply 
puts  elements  into  the  fowls’  blood  which 
the  lice  cannot 

stand,  yet  is  war-  The  Healthy,  Lice-Free 
ranted  not  to  flavor  Hen  Doubles  Your 
the  eggs  or  meat  Profits 

in  any  way. 

Over  1  5  0 , 0  ,0  0 
poultry  raisers 
have  used  this  for¬ 
mula  known  as 
Paratabs  with 
great  success. 

Many  say  they 
would  not  think  of 
doing  without  it. 

Simply  address 
a  post  card  or  let¬ 
ter  to  M.  B.  Smith, 

3326  Coca  Cola 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.  Don’t  send 
any  money  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith  will  im-  r  ^  r  .  ^ 

mediately  send  you  Jewel,  who  laid 

two  large  $1.00  eggs  in  one  year 

packages  (enough 

for  a  season)  at  a  special  introductory  price 
of  onlj'  $1.00.  Pay  the  postman  only  $1.00 
and  postage.  You  can  easily  sell  one  package 
to  a  friend  and  thus  get  yours  free.  Try 
Paratabs  10  days.  If  the  lice  are  not  all 
gone,  your  hens  laying  more  eggs,  and  strut¬ 
ting  around  full  of  life  and  pep — if  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  satisfied,  simply  say  so 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

This  is  a  special  introductory  offer  good 
for  only  a  short  time  and  should  be  accepted 
at  once,  as  a  big  bank  says  Mr.  Smith  does 
as  he  agrees,  furthermore,  your  money  is 
fully  protected  by  ample  bank  deposits. 


The  Lousy  Chicken 
Loses  You  Money 


Butter  Making  Good  For  Pin  Money 

Miss  Van  Rensselaer  Recognized — Our  Usual  Attractive  Dress  Patterns 


Farm  women  who  make  butter  for 
private  trade  as  I  do,  have  some¬ 
times  been  annoyed  by  having  butter 
cloths  returned  mildewed,  or  else  not 
returned  at  all,  or  they  have  heard  over 
the  phone  just  after  making  butter  into 
rolls  according  to  order,  “Oh,  Mrs.  F., 
I’ve  got  company.  Could  you  spare  me 
a  little  more  -butter?”  or  “Mrs.  F., 
John  was  away  last  week,  so  I’ve  butter 
left  on  hand.  Just  send  me  two  pounds 
instead  of  four.” 

I  never  could  make  a  nice  roll  of  but¬ 
ter,  especially  in  hot  weather.  We  tried 
packing  it  in  small  crocks,  but  these 
get  cracked,  are  not  returned  promptly 
and  my  husband  dislikes  bothering  with 
them  in  the  auto.  So  I  bought  a  pound 
print,  the  brick  shape,  and  it  has  solved 
most  of  my  troubles.  It  measures  an 
accurate  pound,  so  I  need  not  weigh 
any  more  butter.  Relief  No.  1.  I  wrap 
the  butter  in  paper,  so  no  more  greasy, 
mildewed  cloths.  Relief  No.  2.  I  can 
add  or  subtract  from  a  customer’s  order 
at  a  moment’s  notice  without  trouble. 
Relief  No.  3.  A  store  in  town  which 
refuses  to  handle  country  butter  will 
take  all  the  prints  I  have  above  my  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  Relief  No.  4. 

Printing  Butter  is  Beal  Fun 

I  have  found  that  butter  which  is 
too  soft  to  roll  will  print  nicely.  Why, 
printing  butter  is  almost  as  much  fun 
as  making  mud  pies  used  to  be! 

The  paper  costs  35c  per  pound,  but 
can  be  purchased  a  trifle  cheaper  by 
the  thousand  sheets.  My  print  cost  35 
cents.  It  has  saved  my  buying  a  new 
butter  scale.  The  neat,  sanitary  butter 
package  has  gained  me  new  customers. 

I  have  a  chance  to  furnish  butter  for  a 
smart  tea  room  some  twenty  miles  away, 
and  it  will  be  called  for  at  my  door. 

I  do  not  have  ice,  but  use  water  from 
the  well  to  chill  my  cream  before 
churning,  and  I  wash  my  butter  with 
the  cold  water  while  it  is  still  in  the 
grain.  My  customers  pay  me  just  what 
they  would  have  to  pay  at  the  store. 
Most  of  our  stores  have  a  difference  of 
ten  cents  between  wholesale  and  retail 
price  per  pound.  Through  our  butter 
customers,  we  have  found  a  market  for 
maple  syrup,  hams,  berries,  chickens, 
and  other  produce. 

My  mother  bequeathed  me  some  of 
my  customers,  but  I  really  dreaded  the 
whole  process  of  butter-making  until  I 
learned  to  use  a  print.  Some  day  I 
mean  to  own  a  butter  worker.  Since 
I  salt  my  butter  in  the  churn  after 
washing  it,  and  in  cold  weather  print 
it  at  once  almost,  I  do  not  dread  work¬ 
ing  it.  I  moisten  the  salt,  as  it  seems 
to  go  through  faster  and  never  grains 
on  the  butter.  Washing  the  butter 
through  two  waters  seems  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  streaks  of  white  that  once 
troubled  me. 

When  Sales  Improve 

Sales  are  usually  best  in  summer. 
Butter  is  in  extra  demand  during  green 
corn  season!  I  anticipate  losing  my 
tea-room  customers  when  the  weather  . 
becomes  unpleasant  for  motoring.  As 
yet  I  have  never  sold  butter  by  parcel 
post.  Our  dairy  is  not  model,  as  the 
men  insist  upon  some  Shorthorn  cows 
in  order  to  stock  the  farm.  I  won’t 
churn  for  Shorthorns  alone,  so  have 
two  registered  Jerseys.  Sometimes  I 
sell  no  butter,  for  “we  are  seven”; 
again,  I  have  20  to  30  pounds  per  week. 

When  my  dairy  becomes  model  I 
shall  have  enough  cows  so  that  I  may 
be  churning  for  five  the  year  around. 
Most  of  my  neighbors  sell  cream,  so  I 
could  market  my  butter  among  them, 
but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  market  in 
town.  Some  of  our  stores  will  take 
good  butter  at  an  extra  price  and  hold 
it  for  their  best  patrons. 

Learn  to  make  a  superior  article, 
then  a  very  little  salesmanship  will  do 
the  rest.  _ 


ONE  ON  us: 

Only  a  zero — yet  it  meant  just  the 
opposite  of  “nothing”!  When  it  was 
accidently  dropped  from  the  account 
of  the  recent  conference  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  workers  in  New  York,  it  changed 
the  membership  of  that  splendid  organ¬ 
ization  from  30,104  women  to  3,104. 
Quite  a  difference  there! 

Thank  you  Mrs.  Brigden,  for  pointing 


it  out.  We  apologize.  Next  year,  we 
hope  we  can  make  it  300,000 — and  we’ll 
be  careful  of  the  O’s! 


MAYBE  YOU  LIVE  AT  THE 
“HUB” 

The  “center”  of  your  state  is  not 
necessarily  the  largest  city.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  many  other 


WELL-DESERVED  RECOGNI¬ 
TION 

N  selecting  Dr.  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  head  of  the  School 
of  Home  Economics,  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  as 
one  of  the  twelve  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  recognized  the 
unusual  position  which  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  has  achieved  during 
her  successful  administration  of 
this  most  unusual  school. 

Miss  Van  Rensselaer  has  per¬ 
haps  done  more  than  any  other 
woman  to  popularize  the  word 
“home-maker.”  Indeed  she  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  coined  it. 
With  her  very  capable  “partner,” 
Miss  Flora  E.  Rose,  and  their  as¬ 
sociates  at  Ithaca,  she  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  her  generation  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the 
home-making  profession. 

It  is  an  honor,  but  by  no  means 
an  unexpected  honor,  that  her 
name  should  stand  with  those  of 
artists,  social  workers,  scientists 
and  writers  as  America’s  great  ex¬ 
ponent  of  intelligent  home-mak¬ 
ing.  We  congratulate  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  on  her  appointment 
and  we  congratulate  New  York 
State  on  having  at  the  head  of  the 
Ithaca  school  a  woman  of  such 
broad  vision  and  high  accomplish¬ 
ment. 


important  cities  *have  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  field,  for  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  been 
conducting  a  search  for  the  exact 
center  of  each  state  and  in  almost 
all  of  the  forty-eight  the  country  wins 
out  geographically.  Only  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  Washington 


occupies  almost  entirely,  and  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  Worcester  covers 
that  geographic  point,  are  cities  the 
exact  center. 

In  New  York,  Madison  County  con¬ 
tains  the  central  point,  six  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Oneida,  in  New  Jersey  it  is  in 
Mercer  County,  five  miles  southeast  of 
the  State  Capitol.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Center  County  has  it,  two  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte. 

So,  perhaps  some  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  boys  or  girls  may  live  near 
these  central  points,  all  of  which  are 
in  farming  country.  And  some  may  even 
live  in,  or  have  visited  South  County 
in  Northern  Kansas,  where  the  exact 
center  of  the  United  States  is  found. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

{Continued  from  page  443) 

turnpike.  “Take  Newt  here  to  help 
load.” 

Jim  smiled  his  habitual  slow,  gentle 
smile  at  Newton  Bronson,  his  helper. 
Newton  was  seventeen,  undersized, 
tobacco-stained,  profane  and  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  once  beaten  his 
way  from  Des  Moines  to  Faribault  on 
frieght  trains.  A  source  of  anxiety  to 
his  father,  and  the  subject  of  many  pre¬ 
dictions  that  he  would  come  to  no  good 
end,  Newton  was  out  on  the  road  work 
because  he  was  likely  to  be  of  little  use 
on  the  farm.  Clearly,  Newton  was  on 
the  downward  road  in  a  double  sense — 
and  yet,  Jim  Irwin  rather  liked  him. 

“The  fellers  have  put  up  a  job  on  you, 
Jim,”  volunteered  Newton,  as  they  be¬ 
gan  filling  the  wagon  with  gravel. 

“What  sort  of  job?”  asked  Jim. 

“They’re  nominating  you  for  teacher,” 
replied  Newton. 

“Since  when  has  the  position  of 
teacher  been  an  elective  office?”  asked 
Jim. 

“Sure,  it  ain’t  elective,”  answered 
Newton.  “But  they  say  that  with  as 
many  brains  as  you’ve  got  sloshing 
around  loose  in  the  neighborhood,  you’re 
a  candidate  that  can  break  the  dead¬ 
lock  in  the  school  board.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


Here  is  another  order  for  patterns. 
The  Clown  Suit  was  a  great  success. 
I  used  two  different  colors,  red  and 
yellow. — Mrs.  B.  H.  C.,  New  York. 


FOR  STAY-AT-HOMES  OF  ALL  AGES 


SUCH  a  simple  pretty  little  dress 
for  the  growing  girl— and  one 
she  can  grow  in,  too  !  This  frock 
could  be  made  in  a  morning  for 
everyday  wear,  or  with  dainty 
material  and  ribbon  bows,  be 
used  for  parties  and  Sunday. 
No.  1738  comes  in  sizes  4,  7,  8 
and  10  years.  Price,  12c.  ■ 


U>51 


The  matronly  figure  looks  well  in  the 
morning  dress  of  long  lines  and  No. 
1685  is  quite  ideal  both  for  appearance 
and  comfort.  It  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and  50-inches  bust  measure 
and  costs  12c,  in  stamps.  In  a  medium 
size,  1885  requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial,  with  1  yard  contrasting  and  3  yards 
binding. 


IS  it  possible  to  have  too  many  aprons? 

Not  if  they  are  homemade,  for  that 
sort  wears  longer  and  looks  better  than 
any  ready-made  could.  No.  1637  is  cut 
in  sizes  36,  40,  44-inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  dVs  yards  of  binding.  Price, 
12c. 


To  Order:  Enclose  correct  amount  (preferably  stamps).  Write  name, 
address  and  numbers  clearly,  and  send  to  Fashion  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  summer  catalogue  is  ready  and  from  its  attractive  front  cover ^  in 
colors  to  the  back  page,  it  contains  fascinating  designs  for  all  the  family. 
Only  ten  cents !  Get  one  before  they  are  all  gone ! 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  19, 1923 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants 

The  End  of  Peter  B.  Kyne's  Popular  Serial 


Bryce  glanced  at  his  watch.  “It’s 
half  after  eleven,”  he  said.  “Guess 
I’ll  run  up  to  the  Giants  and  bring  him 
home  to  luncheon.” 

He  stepped  into  the  Napier  and  drove 
away.  Buck  Ogilvy  with  sudden  de¬ 
termination  entered  the  office. 

“Moira,”  he  said  abruptly,  “your  dad 
is  back,  and  Bryce  Cardigan  has  let  him 
have  his  old  job  as  woods-boss.  And 
I’m  here  to  announce  that  you’re  not 
going  back  to  the  woods  to  keep  house 
for  him.  Understand?  Now,  look  here, 
Moira.  I’ve  shilly-shallied  around  you 
for  months,  and  I  haven’t  gotten  any¬ 
where.  To-day  I’m  going  to  ask  you 
for  the  last  time.  Will  you  marry  me?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  love  you  well 
enough  to  marry  you,”  Moira  pleaded. 

“I’m  truly  fond  of  you,  but - ” 

“The  last  boat’s  gone,”  cried  Mr. 
Ogilvy  desperately.  “I’m  answered. 
Well,  I’ll  not  stick  around  here  much 
longer,  Moira.  So  I’ll  quit  my  job  here 
and  go  back  to  my  old  game  of  rail¬ 
roading.” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  quit  a  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar  job,”  Moira  cried,  aghast. 

“I’d  quit  a  million-dollar  job.  I’m 
desperate  enough  to  go  over  to  the  mill 
and  pick  a  fight  with  the  big  band-saw.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  you  to  go,  Mr. 
Ogilvy.” 

“Call  me  Buck,”  he  commanded 
sharply. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  go.  Buck,”  she 
repeated  meekly.  “I  shall  feel  guilty, 
driving  you  out  of  a  fine  position.” 
“Then  marry  me  and  I’ll  stay.” 

“But  suppose  I  don’t  love  you  the 

way  you  deserve - ” 

“Suppose!”  Buck  Ogilvy  cried. 
“You’re  no  longer  certain  of  yourself. 
How  dare  you  deny  your  love  for  me? 
Eh?  Moira,  I’ll  risk  it.” 

Her  eyes  turned  to  him  timidly,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  in  their  smoky 
depths  a  lambent  flame.  “I  don’t  know,” 
she  quavered,  “and  it’s  a  big  responsi¬ 
bility  in  case - ” 

“Oh,  the  devil  take  the  case!”  he 
cried  rapturously,  and  took  her  hands 
in  his.  “Do  I  improve  with  age,  dear 
Moira?”  he  asked  with  boyish  eager¬ 
ness;  then,  before  she  could  answer,  he 
swept  on,  a  tornado  of  love  and  plead¬ 
ing.  And  presently  Moira  was  in  his 
arms,  and  he  was  kissing  her,  and  she 
was  crying  softly  because — well,  she 
wondered,  and  as  she  wondered,  a  quiet 
joy  thrilled  her  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  did  not  seem  at  all  impossible  for  her 
to  grow,  in  time,  absurdly  fond  of  this 
wholesome  red  rascal. 

“Oh,  Buck,  dear,”  she  whispered,  “I 
don’t  know,  but  perhaps  I’ve  loved  you 
a  little  bit  for  a  long  time.” 

OHN  CARDIGAN  was  seated  '  n  his 
lumberjack’s  easy-chair  as  his  son  ap¬ 
proached.  His  hat  lay  aside  him;  his 
chin  was  sunk  on  his  bi’east,  and  his 
head  was  held  a  little  to  one  side  in  a 
listening  attitude;  a  vagrant  little 
breeze  rustled  gently  his  fine,  white 
hair.  Bryce  stooped  over  and  shook 
him  gently  by  the  shoulder. 

“Wake  up,  partner,”  he  called  cheer¬ 
fully.  But  John  Cardigan  did  not 
wake,  and  again  his  son  shook  him. 

The  old  eyes  opened,  and  John  Cardi¬ 
gan  smiled  up  at  his  boy.  “Good  son,” 
he  whispered.  He  closed  his  sightless 
eyes  again.  “I’ve  been  sitting  here — 
waiting,”  he  went  on  in  the  same  gentle 
whisper.  “No,  not  waiting  for  you, 
boy — waiting ” 

His  head  fell  over  on  his  son’s 
shoulder;  his  hand  went  groping  for 
Bryce’s.  “Listen,”  he  continued.  “Can’t 
you  hear  it — the  Silence?  I’ll  wait  for 
you  here,  my  son.  Mother  and  I  will 
Wait  together  now.  Look  after  old 
Mac  and  Moira — and  Bill  Dandy,  who 
lost  his  leg — and — all  the  others,  son. 
Sorry  I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  San  Hed- 
rin  opened  up,  but — I’ve  lived  my  life 
and  loved  my  love.  Ah,  yes,  I’ve  been 
happy  —  just  doing  things  —  and  — 
dreaming  here  among  my  Giants — 
and - ” 

He  sighed  gently.  “Good  son,”  he 
whispered  again;  his  big  body  relaxed, 
and  the  great  heart  of  the  Argonaut 
Was  still.  Bryce  held  him  until  the 
realization  came  to  him  that  his  father 
Was  no  more. 

“Good-bye,  old  John-partner!”  he 
murmured.  “You’ve  escaped  into  the 


light  at  last.  We’ll  go  home  together 
now,  but  we’ll  come  back  again.” 

And  with  his  father’s  body  in  his 
strong  arms  he  departed  from  the  little 
amphitheatre,  walking  lightly  down  the 
old  skid-road  to  the  waiting  automobile. 
And  two  days  later  John  Cardigan  re¬ 
turned  to  rest  forever  with  his  lost 
mate  among  the  Giants,  himself  at  last 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  silence  that  is  the  diapason  of 
the  ages. 

WHEN  the  funeral  was  over,  Shirley 
and  Bryce  lingered  until  they 
found  themselves  alone  beside  the  fresh¬ 
ly  turned  earth.  Through  a  rift  in  the 
great  branches  two  hundred  feet  above, 
a  patch  of  cerulean  sky  showed  faintly; 
the  sunlight  fell  like  a  broad  golden 
shaft  over  the  bdossom-laden  grave, 
and  from  the  brown_  trunk  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  tree  a  gray  sqtiirrel,  a  descendant, 
perhaps,  of  the  gray  squirrel  that  had 
been  wont  to  rob  Bryce’s  pockets  of 
pine-nuts  twenty  years  before,  chirped 
at  them  inquiringly. 

“He  was  a  giant  among  men,”  said 
Bryce  presently.  “What  a  fitting  place 


LIVING  WITH  OUR  CHILDREN 

N  choosing  toys  for  your  chil¬ 
dren,  or  in  teaching  them  games, 
remember  the  following  age-classi¬ 
fications: 

1-3  years,  toys  and  games  to  de¬ 
velop  muscles  and  senses. 

3-6  years,  to  develop  imagina¬ 
tion. 

6-11  years,  to  develop  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

11-16  years,  to  develop  loyalty  and 
fair  play. 

Toys  to  children  are  what  tools 
are  to  grown  men.  They  learn  to 
use  them  and  through  the  tools  to 
use  their  own  bodies  and  minds. 
Thought  as  to  the  right  choice  of 
toys  is  not  time  wasted  on  childish 
foolishness,  but  is  constructive 
building  for  the  man  who  will 
some  day  take  his  place  in  the 
community  life. 

Get  the  child’s  point  of  view; 
respect  his  tastes  and  property  as 
you  expect  him  to  respect  yours. 
Above  all,  play  with  him — not 
condescendingliF,  or  half-heartedly, 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  Froebel’s 
great  appeal  “Come  let  us  live 
with  our  children.” 


for  him  to  lie!”  He  passed  his  arm 
around  his  wife’s  shoulders  and  drew 
her  to  him.  “You  made  it  possible, 
sweetheart.” 

She  gazed  up  at  him  in  adoration. 
And  presently  they  left  the  Valley  of 
the  Giants  to  face  the  world  together, 
strong  in  their  faith  to  live  their  lives 
and  love  their  loves,  to  dream  their 
dreams  and  perchance  when  life  should 
be  done  with  and  the  hour  of  rest  at 
hand,  to  surrender,  sustained  and  com¬ 
forted  by  the  knowledge  that  those 
dreams  had  come  true. 


BUYING  “ON  TIME” 

From  personal  experience  we  have 
learned  the  advantage  of  installment- 
plan  buying.  When  one’s  income  is 
small  it  often  means  that  a  much- 
needed  article  for  the  home  must  be 
gone  without  for  a  long  time  while  the 
price  is  slowly  saved.  However,  by 
choosing  a  good,  reliable  firm  to  deal 
with,  in  your  home  town  or  not,  as  you 
prefer,  the  desired  goods  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  paid  for  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  Besides  the  advantage  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  article,  there  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  establishing  one’s  credit. 

If  a  reliable  concern  is  chosen  for 
your  dealings,  and  you  pay  your  in¬ 
stallments  promptly,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  one  of  those  who 
benefit  by  this  practical  method  of 
furnishing  your  home. 

Like  other  things,  moderation  is  the 
principle  which  makes  “busring  on  time” 
successful.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the 
credit  privilege  instead  of  its  use  that 
has  spoiled  it  for  many  people. — M.  R. 
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“ostibasties 

improved  COWFLAlijSS 


SERVE  these  golden  flakes  of  toast¬ 
ed  corn  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
appetite  says,  “That’s  it!”  No  bother 
to  prepare,  no  cooking — always  ready, 
and  delightful.  A  serving  usually 
costs  less  than  a  cent. 

There’s  nothing  like  these  crisp, 
flavory  flakes  of  toasted  corn  to  charm 
the  taste.  There’s  energy -building 
nourishment  in  their  goodness,  too. 
Make  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties — in 
the  Yellow  and  Red  package — worth 
asking  for  by  name. 


Postlbasties 

-Improved  CORN  FLAKES 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.;  Inc.; 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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DOWN  /- 

ONE  YEAR  ^ 
TO  PAY 


(  J  y|  Bay*  the  New  Batterfly  Jr.  No.  2^ 

A  44  Lient  nmnioff,  easy  eleanioff,^ 

X  *  ^  close  ekimmiD^.dontble. 

NEWeUTTERFLV 

eaa^rateed  a 

lifetime  airalnst  defects  in  material  and  woi^ 

SaoehipTuade  also  in  four  larger  sizes  op  to 
A,  8  soown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  eaTe.  Postal  brioffs  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Boy  from  the  manafactorer 
and  ease  money.  t  D 

ALBAU«N«DOVIRCOd  2172  MirttlMSte  CMmt 
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In  S  lb.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 

Fresh  From  the  Wholesale  Roaster 
Saving  Retailer's  Profit 
SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or-Money  Back 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 
Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


_  Earn  money  for  the  small  pay¬ 
ments.  Parents  often  advance  first  payment 
to  help  buy  a  RANGER. 44  sMes,  colors  and 
sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices.  Delivered 
FREE,  express  prepaid, for  30  DAYS  TRIAL, 
Terms  to  suit— casn  or  easy  payments. 
#■42^  A  A  lamps,  wheels,  and  equipment 
I  at  half  nsusl  prices. 

A  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  for  big. 
Free  Ranger  Catalog  and  marveloua  prieea. 


WrK. 
to  u« 
today 


Girls!  GiHs!! 
Say  e  Y our  Hair 
With*Guiicura 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  DandrnfiFand  itehinff,  2Se. 
each.  Samples  free  of  Cntleora,  Dept.  V,  Ualdan.Maaa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

COMBINATION  HAIR  NET  PACK  2Sc 
SELF-THREADING  NEEDLES  lOc 

FULL  LINE  QUICK  SELLERS  FOR  AGENTS 
S.  DAVIS,  326  Amsterdam  Avenue,  NEW  YOKK  CITY 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
You  saw  it  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  19, 1923 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


BKOILER  MARKET  GOOD 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES  . 

The  demand  continues  active  for 
spring  broilers  especially  express 
shipments  from  nearby  sections.  There 
is  an  increasing  proportion  of  broilers 
among  the  freight  shipments  of  live 
poultry  from  the  West,  but  the  total 
supplies  have  not  been  so  far  in  excess 
of  demand.  The  fanciest  large  colored 
live  broilers  still  bring  60c;  average 
colored,  50  @  55c;  White  Leghorn, 
large,  50c;  white  leghorn,  average  40 
@  45c. 

The  demand  for  broilers  for  the 
Memorial  Day  holiday  will  be  greater 
as  this  is  one  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
year  for  marketing  broilers.  The 
small  size  broilers  of  1  lb.  and  under 
sell  at  a  decided  discount  and  are  in 
limited  demand.  The  choice  being  for 
fancy  large  stock  of  2  lbs.  and  over 
each. 

There  is  little  demand  at  present  for 
heavy  fowls.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
neglected  except  the  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  which  have  been  selling  in  large 
quantities  at  29  to  30c. 

EGG  MARKET  WEAKER 

Although  top  quotations  for  extra 
fancy  hennery  white  eggs  were  about 
the  same  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the 
general  condition  of  the  market,  espe¬ 
cially  on  average  quality  of  nearby  eggs 
was  weaker.  The  supply  of  nearby 
white  eggs  was  very  plentiful  and  they 
moved  slowly.  The  bulk  of  the  nearby 
eggs  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  30 
to  33c  with  probably  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  at  around  30  @  31c.  Even  at 
these  prices  trading  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  active. 

Many  egg  shippers  have  asked  the 
question  recently  as  to  why  their  returns 
are  much  lower  than  quotations,  also  as 
to  why  the  New  Jersey  hennery  white 
eggs  would  be  quoted  so  much  higher 
than  other  nearby  hennery  whites. 
This  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  limited  fastidious  trade  is 
willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
regular  supply  of  fancy,  selected  eggs 
which  they  can  buy  without  shopping 
around  and  taking  any  risk  as  to 
quality.  The  New  Jersey  exti’as  bring 
higher  prices  because  the  eggs  covered 
by  the  top  quotation  are  selected  to  a 
uniform  large  size,  perfect  cleanliness, 
chalk  white  color,  new  laid  quality  and 
light  colored  yolks.  Furthermore  these 
eggs  are  in  the  market  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  provide  a  continuous 
source  of  supply  under  brands  of  reli¬ 
able  character  all  during  the  year  and 
dealers  become  familiar  with  them  and 
can  fill  their  needs  without  spending 
time  in  picking  out  cases  here  and  there 
around  in  the  market. 

Most  of  the  nearby  white  eggs  reach 
the  market  in  small  lots  of  irregular 
quality  and  lacking  in  the  careful 
selection  required  by  the  more  particu¬ 
lar  buyers.  Even  occasional  lots  that 
are  of  exceptional  quality  are  not  of 
this  quality  and  are  not  on  the  market 
continuously. 

When  the  market  is  heavily  supplied 
with  irregular  qualities  of  eggs  as  at 
present,  dealers  must  find  other  outlets 
than  their  regular  trade  for  immediate 
consumption  and  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  to  sell  to  buyers  who  candle 
and  repack  for  storage,  concessions 
must  be  made  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  speculative  buyer.  Such  buyers 
will  buy  in  lots  of  100  or  200  at  a  time 
at  a  round  price  which  may  be  more 
than  the  value  of  some  of  the  eggs  and 
less  than  the  value  of  others. 

The  highest  prices  are  paid  only  for 
eggs  which  are  very  closely  selected 
out  of  fairly  large  production  and  this 
selection  involves  expense  in  both 
labor  and  rejections.  Quotations  at 
best  are  merely  an  attempt  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  market  and  report  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  in  which  sales  are  made. 
The  fact  that  eggs  of  a  given  quality 
are  quoted  at  a  given  price  does  not 
mean  that  they  can  on  that  day  be 
sold  in  unlimited  quantities  at  that 
price. 

Buyers  for  storage  are  much  more 
conservative  this  year  than  last,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  loss  last  year  due 
to  the  excess  supplies  in  storage.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  quantities  of 
eggs  put  into  storage  this  year  will  be 
less  than  last  year  unless  prices  drop 
to  very  much  lower  level.  On  May  10, 


there  were  reported  on  hand  in  the 
four  largest  markets  of  the  country 
2,023,240  of  eggs  compared  with  2,835,- 
961  at  this  time  last  year.  The  total 
receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  last  week 
were  approximately  the  same  as  the 
previous  week  and  considerable  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  last  year. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STRONGER 

Creamery  butter  advanced  still  high¬ 
er  last  week  by  %c  on  high  score  and 
^c  on  extras,  92  score.  The  receipts 
up  to  and  including  Thursday  last 
week  were  about  5,00^0  packages  short 
of  the  previous  week  which  reduced 
the  supply  below  the  consumptive  re¬ 
quirements  and  made  it  necessary  to 
draw  on  the  very  moderate  reserve 
stocks.  This  caused  a  very  active  and 
strong  market  for  all  fresh  receipts 
with  trading  mostly  at  44c  per  lb.  for 
creamery  extras  and  a  few  favorite 
brands  selling  at  a  fraction  above  44c. 


Continued  cold  weather  has  delayed 
expected  increase  in  butter  production. 
Shipments  are  coming  in  from  the 
West  by  express  and  two  cars  of  Can¬ 
adian  were  due  the  end  of  the  week. 
Some  additional  Danish  butter  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  week.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  butter  market  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition  and  promises 
to  continue  so.  There  was  an  extreme 
shortage  of  unsalted  butter  last  week 
and  premiums  as  high  as  6  (a)  7c  above 
quotations  were  paid  in  some  instances. 

CHEESE  PRICES  STEADY 

In  spite  of  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
cheese  last  week,  the  prices  continued 
steady,  with  an  average  run :  State 
whole  milk  flats,  fresh,  selling  at  22c 
per  lb.  A  considerable  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  last  week  was  reported  in 
Wisconsin  and  it  is  expected  that  Wis¬ 
consin  primary  market  prices  will  de¬ 
cline  somewhat  in  the  next  few  days. 
The  cold  storage  season  has  hardly 
begun  as  yet  and  the  market  continues 
in  very  healthy  condition. 

DRIED  APPLES  NOT  ACTIVE 

There  is  practically  no  market  for 
dried  apples  at  New  York  just  now. 
Prime  apples  for  early  shipment  are 
being  held,  up-State  at  about  914  to 
914  c  lb.  f.  o.  b.  Prices  quoted  New 
York:  Prime,  914  @  lO^Ac;  choice, 

10%  @  1114c;  fancy,  11%  @  1214c  lb. 

POTATO  MARKET  QUIET 

Receipts  of  old  potatoes  in  the  New 
York  freight  yards  were  relatively 
light  last  week,  but  the  demand  fell  off 
considerably.  Consequently  prices  were 
low  and  the  movement  dull.  States 
sold  at  from  $2.75  per  150-lb.  sack  for 
the  best,  to  as  low  as  $2  for  poorest 
in  the  wholesale  markets. 

Because  of  the  inferior  quality  of 


most  old  potatoes,  the  buyers  are  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  new  and  these  are 
selling  from  $7  to  $7.25  per  bbl.  on 
the  dock. 

Potatoes  from  the  West  are  coming 
in  sprouted,  spongy  and  some  are 
showing  rot.  Stock  of  this  kind  has  a 
bad  effect  on  prices  and  tends  to  keep 
them  low.  Furthermore,  the  stock  in 
storage  is  larger  than  at  any  time  this 
season. 

The  total  carlot  shipments  of  the 
1922  crop  up  to  May  5  were  234,279 
cars,  compared  with  total  of  226,651  up 
to  May  6  last  year,  and  a  total  of  238,- 
288  for  all  of  last  season.  Apparently 
the  carlot  shipments  by  the  end  of  this 
season  will  exceed  by  quite  a  large 
figure  the  total  shipments  of  last  year. 

HAY  PRICES  STEADY 

Top  grades  of  hay  in  the  New  York 
markets  held  steady  last  week,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  there  was 
a  tendency  toward  lower  prices. 


Staples  were  buying  only  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Shipments  were  increasing 
as  a  result  of  issuing  of  new  permits, 
but  no  hay  was  received  by  boat. 
Prices  at  Brooklyn  terminals  were  $1 
lower  than  at  Manhattan  on  top 
grades  and  $2  lower  per  ton  on  lower 
grades. 

LIVE  CALVES  ADVANCE 

At  the  end  of  last  week  there  was  a 
stronger  demand  for  live  calves  and 
the  wholesale  price  advanced  $1  per 
cwt.,  making  the  top  quotations  on 
prime  veal,  live,  $13.50.  Medium  to 
good  sold  at  8  to  11c  and  culls  6  to  8c 
per  lb.  The  market  was  stronger  for 
lambs.  State  spring  lambs  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  bringing  14  to  17c  per  lb.;  medium 
to  good,  clipped,  11  to  14c;  fair,  10c, 
and  culls,  8  to  10c.  Hogs  were  weak, 
Yorkers  selling  $8.50  to  $8.80  on 
May  11. 

DRESSED  CALVES  DULL 

Trade  was  slow  on  country  dressed 
calves  last  week  and  prices  were  barely 
steady,  except  for  finest  veals  which 
are  scarce  and  sell  readily.  Wholesale 
prices  of  dressed  calves  during  the 
week  held  at  around  the  following  per 
lb.;  choice,  16  @  17c,  prime,  13  @  15c, 
good,  10  @  12c,  common,  6  @  9c.  Very 
few  sales  above  16c. 

Dressed  lamb  receipts  were  light  and 
sold  slowly  at  range  of  $3  @  $9  each, 
with  a  few  heavy  at  $9.50  to  $10.- 
Dressed  sheep  sold  at  a  variety  of 
prices  not  exceeding  $4  each. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  SELLS  SLOWLY 

In  the  New  York .  wholesale  markets 
there  was  very  little  selling  of  maple 
syrup  shipped  on  consignment  last 
week.  Prices  on  pure  maple  in  gallon 
cans,  wholesale,  varied  from  $1.90  to 
$2.35,  but  trade  quotation  was  $2  per 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  May  10: 


Eggs,  Nearby s  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.., 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3,. . .  . 

Timothy  Sample . . . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common' to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . . . . 


New  York 
.38@41 
35@36 
32@34 
30@31 
30@34 
28@29 
33@35 
29@32 
29@30 


4414@45 
44 
43^2 


9  @111/2 

4  @  4% 

9  @12 

31/3@  51/3 
8  @81/2 


Buffalo 


Phila. 


30@31 


29@30 


46@47 

44@45 


28% 

27 


44 


42%  @43 

34@40 

U.  S.  Grades 
$23@26 
20@23 
13@16 
26@27 
27@29 

11  , 

Old  Grade  Standards 
$20@21  $21@22 
.  19@20 

21@22 

. 

15.50@16 

27@28 

22@24 

26@28 

24@25 

2S@29 

25@26 

16@1S 

14 

17@18 

9  @101/2 

4i/a@  5% 
11  @13  i/j 

7  @  8 

81/2@  8% 
* 


gallon.  Supply  of  maple  sugar  light, 
quoted  in  lb.  cakes  at  25  to  30c.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  very  dark  poor-quality  sugar 
from  Vermont  and  Canada  have  been 
sold  at  around  20c  lb.  in  blocks  and 
sacks.  Uniform  quality  dark  sugar 
made  from  filtered  syrup  and  not  burnt 
will  bring  from  21  to  24c  lb.,  depend¬ 
ing  on  volume  of  sales  and  purity. 

FURTHER  DECLINE  IN  FEEDS 

With  the  exception  of  gluten  feed, 
which  advanced  slightly,  there  were 
further  declines  in  most  feedstuffs  last 
week.  Trading  was  limited.  Whole¬ 
sale  quotations  on  carlots,  in  100-lb. 
sacks,  Buffalo  rate  basis,  per  ton  on 
May  10,  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $41,05 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$44.80 :  oil  meal,  $39  ;  standard  spring  bran, 
$34 ;  hard  winter  bran,  $34.60 ;  standard 
spring  middlings,  $34.50 ;  choice  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  $37 ;  white  hominy,  $35.80.  Peed 
grains  per  bushel.  No.  2  yellow  corn,  92c; 
No.  2  white  oats,  SSy^c;  No.  3  white  oats, 
51%c;  barley  feed,  74  @  78c;  No.  2  rye,  89c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

Cash  grain  quotations  May  11  at 
New  York  were  as  follows: 

Wheat,  No.  2  $1.47 ;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.33%:  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.00%;  No.  2 
mixed,  99%;  oats.  No.  2  white,  55%  @  56c; 
No.  3  white,  54@54%c;  rye,  o.  i.  f.  export, 
90c. 

Chicago- — ^No.  2  white  corn,  81i/4@81%c; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  82  @82 14  c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  46%  @  47c;  No.  3  white,  45%  @  47c: 
rye,  77%@77%c;  barley,  65  @  68c. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  Y ork 
Established  1867 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY.  NEW  YQRK  CITY.  N.Y. 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 


321  Greenwich  Si.— N.  Y.  C.  17  Q 

Write  for  shipping  Tags 


i  Jim  Browa'aNew  Bar- 
cafn  Fence  Book  abow- 
S'  laiT  oyer  160  styles  of 

f-  ^  fence, farm  ffate8,roof’ 
ing  and  paint  will  save 
yon  80%  or  more.  Over  a 
/  million  satisfied  custo- 
mars.  Brown  nayn  freight. 
f  Direct  from  factory  pHees  —  write  today. 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dagartmsnt  300t  Cievatand,  Ohio 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 


Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
qualitybreeders.  Investigate  NOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


WAITI  Before  you 
k  buy  an  Engine, 
a  Separator, 


DATENTS-TBADE  marks 

ilrPROCURBiD' a.  REGISTERED- 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Booklet  of  information, 
form  for  disclosing  idea,  free  on  request.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN* 
94  OWEN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  70.  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biggest  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstanding  factor  is  the  great  number  of  reowers  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Service, 

You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country. 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY 

CHICKS 

Variety 

Per  26 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Leghorns 

White  and  Black  •  -  - 

} 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

Leghorns 

Buff  and  Brown  •  •  - 

\ 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$17.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  - 
S.  C.  &R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 
White  Wyandottes  -  -  • 

s 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Rocks  ----- 

Buff  Rocks  ------ 

Anconas  ------- 

} 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Black  Minorcas  -  -  -  - 
B'lff  Orpiniftons  -  -  -  - 
White  Orpingtons  -  -  - 

} 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$21.00 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers.  - 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas  -  - 

$8.75 

$16,50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS’S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  - 

i 

i 

$11.00 

$21.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  600  or  1,000 
cf  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock.- 

. 1  na 


-Whether  your  order  Is  large  or 
small,  it  will  "Kave  the  same  careful  attention.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morri»  Plains,  New  Jersey 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  May  30,  June  4-11-18-25 

Large,  heavy-type  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  superlative  quality  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Each  pen  headed  by  Lady  Storrs’  Pen 
Cockerel  (Danis’  records  of  240  to  271  eggs  each 
in  pullet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  chicks 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
safe  and  live  deliveiy  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$18  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Also  husky  pure-bred 
Barred  Bock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $57  per  500. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200 -Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C).  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Bunner  Ducks,  $18  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  perlOO.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Bed.s.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  19th  Season  producing  good  strong 
chicks  from  heavy- laying  strains.  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.50  per  100: 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred 
and  White  Bocks,  $12  per  100;  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  C.  Beds,  $13  per  100.  Mixed,  $8.50  per  100. 
direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  95?.  live  de- 
Catalogue  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

New  Washington,  Ohio 


Order 

livery. 

Box  R 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
Minorcas,  5Q,  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh..  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
50,  $7;  100,  $13:  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1.000.  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Slember  I.  B.  C.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 

750,000  CHICKS 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Hogan- 

tested,  well-kept,  heavy-laying  flocks.  WH.,  BR., 
AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  100,  111;  300, 
*32;  fiOO,  $52.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MI¬ 
NORCAS,  100,  *13;  300,  *38;  500,  *62.  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS,  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  WYAN.,  100, 
*16  straight.  Mixed  Chicks,  100,  *9  straight.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference,  4  Banks. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES.  Boi  510,  ARCHEOID,  OHIO 


s™™,  baby  chicks 


for  delivery 
after  June  ISth 


Prices  of 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  ll  fj/.  ao,-], 
Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  .  .  / iHU 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds, 'll  oafli 
White 'Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  1  '-‘‘''H 


Assorted  \7arieties 


9c.  each 


For  prompt  shipments  make  first,  second  and  third  choice.  If  we 
should  be  short  on  one  variety  could  fill  on  another.  We  send  by 
parcel  post  prepaid.  90  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  price  list. 

Established 
1906 


THE  LANH  HATCHERY 


TIFFIN.  OHIO 


CHICKS  CUT  PRICES 

That  are  better,  stronger,  with  plenty  of 
“pep”:  chicks  easier  to  raise.  That's  the 
kind  you  have  been  looking  for;  that’s  the 
kind  our  system  produces.  It  will  pay  you 
to  learn  how  it  is  done.  Write  today  for 
free  new  Bulletin  P.  ELDEN  E.  COOLEY, 
_ FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. _ 

TIFFANY’S 

Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  poultry  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

T’OM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

the  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ord  breeders  on  range; 

Pfoven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do  so  at 
a  profit.  YARMONI)  POULTRY  FARM,  Vanderburg,  N,  J. 

?  ADrit  CTAnf  fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
LnlAuCi  ulULlv  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 
hggs,  low;  catalog.  PIOKFER  FARMS,  Telford,  PenntylTanla* 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5,  12,  19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13’  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best,  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  Jlarch,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or¬ 
ders  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 
owing  to  insufficient  incubator  capacity. 
Order  June,  July  and  August  Chicks 
early,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brovvn  Leghorns . lOc  each 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  14c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .  8c  each 

Lots  of  500 . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 

100  per  cent  Jive  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 


June,  July 
and  Aug^ 


PINE  CATALOG  FREE 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield, 

Members  I.  B.  C.  Association 


Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 


Smith’s  Standard 
Eeg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Write  Neared*  Address,  To-day.  for 
Catalog— FREE 


THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Dhio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  big,  fluffy,  lively  kind— THE  KIND 
THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— FROM  PER- 
SONALLY'  SUPERVISED  and  CULLED 
FREE  RANGE  FARM  FLOCKS  of  heavy 
laying  strains  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
O'  I  modern  hatcheries  in  the  country. 

\  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS, 

ANCONAS,  MINORCAS,  50,  $8;  100,  $15; 
500,  $72.50.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  50,  $8.50;  100, 
■  $16;  500,  $77.50.  WHITE  and  BROWN 

LEGHORNS,  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12;  500,  $60.  Postpaid  and 
full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
NOW  direct  from  this  ad  and  get  them  when  you  want 
them.  Free  circular.  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY. 
Box  B6,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Only  15  hours  from  New  York  City. 


-BABY  CHICKS — 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  yon  Pure  bred  Stock 


100 

60 

26 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  - 

*10.00 

t-i.so 

*3.00 

Buflf  and  Black  Leghorns  -  -  -  - 

10.00 

5.60 

3.00 

Anconas  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ------- 

11.60 

6.26 

3.60 

Barred  Rocks  -  --  --  --  -- 

11.50 

6.25 

3.50 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  -  -  - 

13.00 

7.00 

3. 76 

Buff  and  White  Rocks  ------ 

13.00 

7.00 

3.76 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  -  --  --  --  - 

14.00 

7.60 

4.00 

Black  Langshans-  ------- 

16.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Light  Brahmas  -  --  --  --  - 

19.00 

10.00 

6.25 

All  absolutely  first  class,  pure  bred  stock. 

Prompt 

shipments  made.  Mall  orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  2165  East  86th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  pfoduction.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  '\^^hite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Order  June  Chicks  Now 

Bottom  Prices 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .  $3.25  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks. _  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  1.  Reds.-- .  4.00  7.00  14.00 

500  chicks  one-half  cent  per  chick  less.  Every  chick 
guaranteed  from  healthy,  vigorous  free  range  stock. 
Post  paid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LDRGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

PROFITABLE,  VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  PREPAID  LIVE  ARRIVAL 

Bar,  Rock,  $16  per  100:  $150  per  1,000.  R.  I.  Red, 
$17  per  100  :  $165  per  1,000.  Brown  Leghorn,  $15  per 
100.  After  May  10th,  Barron  S.  C.  White  Legrhom, 
$14  per  100;  $130  per  1,000. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Frenchtown,  N.J.  R.No.l 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  large  May  Chicks  *18  per 
hundred.  June  Chicks  *15  Free  delivery  and  satisfaction  gusrran- 
teed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens 
Ducks.  Gnese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rah 
bits.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs 

HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Free  Catalog 


TA/'  I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
I  Jt  J  ■  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
•  jgff  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


^ALITY  CHICKS 

Real  Bargains  in  Quality  Chicks 

When  you  consider  value — quality  chick  value — here’s  a  price  list 
on  unsurpassed  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  that  shows  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  investment  you  can  make. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  -  -  - 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  .  - 
White  Rocks  or  Anconas 
Wh.  Wyandottes  or  BIk.  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks  .  -  . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

-  $4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$72.50 

5140.00, 

•  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

•  5.00 

«.SO 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

-  5.25 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

-  6.75 

12.75 

25.00 

122.50 

•  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

... 

1  A  L  M 

A  T  1  N 

G 

-  6.75 

12.75 

25.00 

•  •  * 

... 

*  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

-  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

105.00 

190.00 

SPEC 

Mating  A  White  Leghorn* 

Mating  B  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 

Order  now-best  paying  layers  are  quickly  developed  from  sturdy,  Hillpot  quality  May 
chicks.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registe  red  letter.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  with 
safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Inteniational  Baby  Chick  AssociaHon  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


■  n 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  ■ 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00  ^ 

AIio  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte*  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver  — 

cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  ^ 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey  ■ 


BUY  HUBER’S 


0  Special  Summer  Prices 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


After  June  1st 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  for  they  will  include  our  num¬ 
ber  one  grade  chicks.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production. 

They  will  be  money-makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  odds  and  ends  at  10  cents'  S.  C. 

Anconas  at  11  cents.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  13  cents. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  at  15  cents.  S.  C.  Black  Minor¬ 
cas  at  14  cents.  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas  at  20  cents. 

40,000  Chicks  Every  Week.  Drder  Direct  from  This  Ad.  Attractive  Catalog  Free. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


- ^SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS - 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H-usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K-eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  which  give  the  best  production  of  the  highest-clas.s  eggs.  Breeding  pens  contain 
our  blue  rlbboners  from  the  New  York  State  Production  Show.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  requirements  and  shipping  dates  preferred. 

L  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$5.50 

$10 

$29 

$48 

6.00 

11 

32 

53 

6.50 

12 

35 

58 

7.00 

13 

38 

63 

7.50 

14 

41 

68 

8.00 

15 

44 

75 

5.50 

10 

29 

48 

5.00 

9 

27 

45 

ATHENEON  CHICKS  REDUCED 

12,000  per  week  hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred,  culled  farm  flocks — the  kind  that  are  easy  to  raise— live, 
lay  and  pay.  Our  customers  re-order.  There  is  a  reason. 

VARIETIES  Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $5.50 

S.  C.  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas .  6.50 

S.  C.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Rocks .  7.50 

Silver  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas .  8.00 

Ddds  and  Ends,  Heavy  Breeds .  5.50 

Ddds  and  Ends,  Light  Breeds . .  5.00 

July  prices  the  same.  Last  hatch  July  16th.  Mail  your  order  now  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  check,  money  order, 
or  registered  letter.  No  shipments  0.  O.  D.  Full  count  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Reference: 
Athens  National  Bank.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  ATHENS,  DH1D. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

The  Chicks  that  I  sell  are  produced  under  my  personal  supervision  in  a  good,  modernly 
eq^uipped  hatchery  which  is  kept  .in  best  possible  condition.  The  parent  ntock  is  carefully 
selected  and  of  best  heavy  laying  strains,  kept  on  free  range,  well-housed  and  handled.  Free 
from  disease  and  properly  fed.  This  enables  me  to  produce  strong,  growthy  Chicks  which  will 
mean  PROFIT  to  my  customers.  PRICES:  WHITE,  BROWN  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  SO,  *7.;  100, 

*13.;  500,  *6‘2.50.  BARRED  ROCKS,  B.  &  S.  C.  BEDS  &  ANCONAS,  .SO,  *S. ;  100,  *15.;  500,  *7’2.50. 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  4c  B.  MINORCAS,  50,  *8.50;  100,  *16.;  500,  *77.50. 

WHITE  Si  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  SIL.  L.  WYANDOTTES,  SO,  *9.;  100,  *18.;  500,  *87.50.  I  guarantee 
full  live  delivery  by  prepaid  post.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  I  will  ship  when  you  want  them. 

BANK  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F.  FINDLAY.  OHIO  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS  $10  per  100  and  Up 

VARIKTIKS  Prices  on —  50 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $7 

Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Reds . $8 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes . $8.50 

Buff  Minorcas  50,  $13:  100,  $25.  Mixed  Chicks  for  Brollerf . 

paid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed  Hatched  in  the  best  possible  manner  from  good,  vigorous, 
pure-bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  on  fre.»  range.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  No 
Catalog.  Order  right  from  this  ad  wi  h  full  remittance  and  save  time.  Reference,  Citizens’  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  You  take  no  chance.?.  THEtEAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY.  Box  F.  Upper  Sandusky,  Dhio. 

Only  18 


100 

300 

500 

1.000 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

$13 

$44 

$72 

$140 

$16 

$46 

$75 

$145 

.50,  $6; 

© 

0 

500,  $50. 

Post- 

HEtE. 

18  m  ’lrs  from  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  '.afe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Ro'iks,  R.  I. 
Reds:  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes:  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons: 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Writs  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 


Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  14c.  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  16c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  12c.  ’ach; 
broilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  deli  /ery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  /. 


400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  (^icks  from  well-bred  and  well-kept  heavy  laying  hens 

White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorns,  60,  $5.00; 
100,  $10;  600,  $48.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  An¬ 
conas,  60,  $6.60;  100,  $12;  500,  $58.  Whit* 
Hocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
60,  $7;  100,  $13;  600,  $63.  Silver  Wyandottes, 
60,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  600,  $70. 

Postpaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blandiard,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRADES 
from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  which  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambler,  Ohio 


OUR  AGENTS 

MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

As  a  member  of  one  of  our 
sales  organizations,  now  being 
established  in  several  states,  you 
will  have  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  making  money. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning 
rods  to  protect  his  property; 
and  R.  H.  Co.  Rods  have  been 
giving  perfect  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  for  74  years.  They  have 
the  official  approval  of  the-  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Previous  selling  experience  not.  nec¬ 
essary — only  a  good  head  for  business 
and  a  -willingness  to  throw  yourself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  work.  Most 
of  our  men  make  $200  to  $250  per 
month  right  at  the  start,  as  we  back 
them  up  with  advertising ;  show  them 
how  to  close  prospects,  and  cooperate 
in  every  way. 

If  you  want  to  establish  yourself  in 
a  substantial  business  of  your  own.  re¬ 
quiring  only  small  capital,  write  us 
today  for  terms  on  exciusive  territory 
and  full  particulars. 

The  Reyburt.  Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind 


Giants 
in 

Strength 

When  you  build  a 
new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three  wall  construction  gives  per¬ 
fect  silage  protection.  Outside  the 
wall  of  upright  staves  is  an  air-tight, 
water-proof,  frost-defying  inner  wall 
of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both  la  the 
spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of  giant 
strength— no  hoops,  lugs,  weak  spots, 
repairs,  but  permanent  protection  for 
every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  into 
a  Craine,  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on 
early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NE^a^ 

WOI  Rain 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  J 
Wrliefordescrlptlre  booklet  ‘ 

CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


THICK.  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  reduced 
with 


absorbing 


also  other  Bunches  or  swelling.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap¬ 
plication.  12.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3R,  Free 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  Lyman  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


McCormick-Deering  Primrose 


BALL-BEARING 


Cream  Separators 


1 


At  Custer,  Michigan 
recently  the  dealer 
held  a  Primrose  Ser¬ 
vice  Day  and  had  a  fac¬ 
tory  expert  on  hand  to 
give  whatever  help 
might  be  needed.  Of 
200  Primroses  sold 
locally  in  the  past  ten 
years,  only  11  were 
brought  in  needing  re- 
pairs  or  adjustment. 
Of  this  number  the 
bi^est  repair  bill  was 
89  cents.  Suchayecord 
speaks  for  itself. 


r 


PRIMROSE  Cream  Separators  have  been  making  a 
good  name  for  themselves  in  all  the  dairying  sections 
of  the  country.  Their  good  work  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  but  if  you  will  turn  in  wherever  you  see  the  sign 
“Primrose  Cream  Separator  Used  on  This  Farm,”  and 
make  inquiries,  you  will  find  liberal  praise  for  the  Prim¬ 
rose.  Everywhere  is  proof  of  close  skimming,  long  wear, 
and  easy  operation.  Read  this  evidence: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Coon,  Colesbui^,  la.,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

McCormick-Deering  Dealer,  Colesburg,  la. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
the  Primrose  Cream  Separator  which  you  sold  me  5  years  ago 
and  is  today  giving  such  splendid  satisfaction. 

I  just  returned  from  the  Colesburg  creamery  and  was  told  that 
my  cream  test  was  the  highest  in  a  year’s  average  over  the  300 
other  patrons  bringing  their  cream  to  this  station.  The  cream 
test  averaged  44%  during  the  year  1922  which  is  3%  higher  than 
the  next  highest  average  test. 

.  At  the  same  time  our  skimmilk  test  was  less  than  1-100  of  1% , 
so  we  were  sure  that  the  Primrose  was  getting  all  the  cream. 

The  repair  expense  on  this  Primrose  separator  has  been  only 
$1.50.  Anybody  looking  for  a  close-skimming,  economical  cream 
separator  does  well  to  buy  a  Primrose — for  it’s  a  machine  that 
can’t  be  beat.  Yours  very  truly,  [Signed]  J.  W.  Platt  ©  Son. 

qPHAT  is  the  sort  of  work  the  Primrose  has  been  doing 
for  farmers.  See  the  note  at  left  also.  Now,  with 
ball  bearings  and  other  improvements,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Primrose  Cream 
Separator  is  all  the  more 
qualified  to  save  cream 
and  money  and  time  for 
new  owners.  Made  in  5 
sizes:  hand  and  power 
operated.  The  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  will 
show  you  this  ball-bear¬ 
ing  machine. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

{Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


I 


Get  Double  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex¬ 
tension. 


Pictorial  Review  $1.50 

Gentlewoman  .20 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  .50^ 

All  Four 

One  Year  for 
>  Only 

$1.85 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year  ' 

Youth’s,  Companion  13  issues 
Christian  Herald  13  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year  ^ 

$2.63 

Subscription 
Value  for 
»  Only 

$1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  1  Year 

Today’s  Housewife  6  Months 
Gentlewoman  1  Year 

Am.  Agriculturist  1  Year  ^ 

$2.20 

Subscription 
Value  for 
^  Only 

$1.10 

Mail  your  order  now  for  one  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  a-h 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  514%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $o.00;  20  pounds, 
$.1.2.j.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.2.'):  10  pounds.  $2.00. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  reeeived.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


PATENTS 


JACOBI  &  JACOBI, 


SKCURICI).  Send  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention 
for  examination.  Write  for 
FREE  book  and  advice. 
378  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED 

Railway  Postal  Clerks 

$1600  to  $2300  a  Year 

EXAMINATIONS  EVERYWHERE  MAY  26 
MEN  — BOYS  18  TO  35 
MAIL  COUPON  IMMEDIATELY  o« 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARMERS  Name 
STEADY  WORK-NO  LAYOFFS-PAID  VACATIONS  ✓ 

Travel— See  the  Country  ✓  Address  ..< 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Dept.T-211.  Rochester. N.Y. 
/'  Sirs  :  Send  me,  without  charge.  (1)  specimen 
Railway  Postal  Clerk  Examination  questions:  (2) 
®  list  of  Government  jobs  obtainable:  (3)  tell  me  how 
I  can  get  a  government  position. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MAY  26,  1923 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  Scythe  Tree — See  Editorial 
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The  American  Farmer  and  the  Grange 

A  Radio  Message  From  the  New  York  State  Master 


NTEW  YORK  State  Grange  on  this  its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  year,  extends 
through  the  medium  of  American 
Agriculturist’s  farm  radio  program 
its  greetings  to  all  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  living  on 
the  farms. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  realizing  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  the 
South,  appointed  0.  H.  Kelley,  a  Minnesota 
farmer,  who  had  been  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  agricultural  conditions  and  report 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  could  or 
should  be  done  to  revive,  develop  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  study  Mr.  Kelley  found  no  fraternal 
organization  among  farmers,  developing  a 
brotherly  fraternal  spirit.  He  be- 

came  convinced,  therefore,  that  - 

first  of  all  agriculture  needed 
such  an  organization  of  the  people 
living  on  the  farms  that  they 
might,  not  only  through  coopera¬ 
tion,  receive  a  greater  share  of 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  their  labor,  but  also 
to  give  them  ,  greater  educational 
and  social  opportunities.  This 
acquaintance  and  friendship  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  fraternal  spirit, 
without  which  no  cooperative  efforts  will 
long  succeed. 

Organized  in  1868 

With  this  vision  Mr.  Kelley,  and  a  few 
others  whom  he  had  interested  along  these 
lines,  organized  the  Grange  on  December  4, 
1868,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1873  the 
Grange  in  New  York  State  had  grown  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  organize  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  which  functions  through  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  local  subordinate  Granges  in 
this  State.  The  Grange,  therefore,  is  the 
oldest  active  large  organization  of  farmers 
in  New  York  State,  now  having  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  140,000  farm  men,  women  and 
children  over  14  years  of  age.  Juvenile 
Granges  are  organized  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  14  years. 

A  Membership  of  One  Million 

The  Grange  is  organized  in  36  States  in 
the  Union  with  a  total  membership  of  nearly 
one  million.  The  State  Granges  pyramid 
their  efforts  through  the  National  Grange, 
which  functions  through  delegates  from  the 
State  Granges. 

The  Grange,  true  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  farm  people,  has  been  conservative  in  its 
policies.  It  recognizes  no  North,  no  South, 
no  East,  no  West.  It  is  non-sectarian  and 
non-partisan,  the  fundamental  principles  be¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Order,  our 
country  and  mankind,  our  motto  being  “In 
essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty; 
in  all  things,  charity.”  From  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  true  to  these  principles  it  has 
lived,  grown,  and  prospered. 

The  Grange  points  with  pride  to  the  secur- 


By  ALBERT  MANNING 

ing  of  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  .the 
rural  mail  delivery;  the  parcel  post;  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  the  recognition  of  agriculture  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  President’s  Cabinet;  the  development 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions;  the  protection  of  the  great  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  from  utnfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  consumer  from  being  deceived 
in  purchasing  adulterated  substitute  dairy 
products,  such  as  oleomargarine  and  filled 
milk. 

Active  in  Legislation 

The  Grange  helped  secure  the  passage  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  permitting  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  collectively  bargain  and  sell  their  prod¬ 


Mr.  Manning’s  Grange  Message 

ALBERT  MANNING,  whose  talk  on  this  page  was  broadcast  from 
£'±,  WEAF  on  May  23,  at  6.30  standard  time,  needs  no  introduction 
to  eastern  farmers.  Whether  he  talks  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  or  of  the  Grange,  of 
which  he  is  New  York  State  master,  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  We 
are  sure,  therefore,  that  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Granger,  you  will 
like  Mr.  Manning’s  message  on  the  Grange,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  farm  organizations.— The  Editors. 


ucts,  thus  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  to  the  financial  advantage  of  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

In  years  past  it  was  frequently  said  that 
the  farmers  could  not  stick  together.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  this  statement  has 
been  proven  false.  This  ability  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  collectively  market  their  products 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
discipline,  fraternal  spirit,  and  confidence 
which  has  been  developed  among  our  farm 
people  in  meeting  together  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  such 
an  organization  as  the  Grange. 

Aided  in  Organizing  the  League 

The  Grange  is  proud  of  the  part  it  has 
played  in  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
such  cooperative  associations  as  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  with  its  70,000  milk  producers, 
advertising  and  selling  its  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk,  etc.,  in 
the  world-wide  markets,  under  its  own  brand 
name,  “Dairylea.”  In  addition  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  there  are  the  fruit  growers, 
the  potato  growers,  the  wool  growers,  and 
several  other  groups  organized  around  their  ' 
particular  products. 

Back  of  the  G.  L.  F.  in  New  York 

The  Grange  also  was  one  of  the  leading 
organizations  which  organized  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agency  called  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  through 
which  the  farmers  can  collectively  pcol  their 
purchases  of  necessary  supplies.  In  this 
effort  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Farm 
Bureaus  also  particularly  assisted. 

One  of  the  outstanding  constructive  pieces 
of  work  around  which  the  Grange  is  center¬ 


ing  its  activities  this  year  is  the  rural  school. 
As  a  culmination  of  a  three  years’  study  by 
the  Committee  of  21  of  rural  school  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  State  Legislature,  which 
provided  the  details  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  investigating 
committee. 


In  Support  of  Rural  School  Bill 

Legislation  on  this  bill  has  been  deferred 
until  the  next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  rural  people  more  time  to  carefully 
consider  this  rural  school  bill.  The  great  aim 
in  preparing  these  amendments  to  our  rural 
school  law  has  been  to  give  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  local  control  possible  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  State-wdde  system  and  to  make  it 
possible  to  extend  to  every  boy  and  girl  not 
only  the  opportunities  of  our  common  schools, 
but  also  making  possible  that  high 
school  opportunities  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  near  at  hand  and  avoid  the 
necessities  of  sending  boys  and 
girls  away  from  home  for  their 
high  school  education.  At  the 
same  time  by  equalizing  the  tax 
rate  and  readjusting  the  State 
aid,  avoid  increasing  school  taxes 
upon  the  farms. 

■  This  briefly  in  part  is  a  story  of 
the  Grange  and  its  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  agriculture,  to  develop  a  bet¬ 
ter  manhood  and  womanhood  among  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  make  a  happier,  more  cultured, 
and  prosperous  agricultural  people. 


The  Unreliable  Promoter 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  Page 
136  entitled  “Take  Time  to  be  Sure,”  I 
would  suggest  that  this  is  the  strong  point 
of  the  promoter  of  questionable  propositions. 
He  plans  to  get  his  victim  secured  before  he 
has  time  to  think.  ’ 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  smooth  tongued 
promoter  of  a  cooperative  creamery  visited 
this  part  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  did  not  have  time  to  talk  long 
with  the  people,  but  just  explained  his  prop¬ 
osition  to  his  intended  victim  and  if  there 
was  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  other 
party  he  put  up  the  proposition  that  it 
is  now  or  never.  He  had  the  farmers  in  a 
community  boun^  up  for  $6,000  to  have  a 
creamery  built  and  equipped  before  they 
hardly  had  time  to  think.  Of  course,  the 
work  was-  done,  but  it  was  a  business  mis¬ 
placed  as  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the 
creameiy  business.  Their  cattle  were  of  the 
beef  type  rather  than  dairy.  'They  did  not 
have  one  fourth  enough  cows  to  warrant  the 
building  of  a  creamery  and,  of  course,  the 
investment  was  a  load  as  the  creamery  was  a 
complete  failure.  Another  community  got  off 
better.  They  gave  the  promoter  10%  cash  on 
the  stock,  to  quit  and  not  build  the  creamery. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  people  to  full 
easy  victims  to  strangers  and  to  turn  down 
good  business  propositions  offered  by  people 
whom  they  know  to  be  honest. — A.  J.  Legg, 
W.  Va. 
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How  F ederal  Land  Banks  Help  F armers 

One  Answer  to  the  Need  for  a  Dependable  Source  of  Farm  Financing, 


There  is  no  doubt  that  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  country  is 
compelling  the  farmer  to  look  toward 
some  of  the  newer  systems  that  afford 
credit  to  the  man  on  the  land.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  is  organized  under  a  law  which 
was  approved  by  President  Wilson  in  July, 
1916.  The  Act  grew  out  of  many  years  of 
discussion  and  agitation  looking  toward  a 
more  comprehensive  credit  system  for  farm¬ 
ers.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  modeled  upon 
the  experience  of  Europe  where — especially 
in  Denmark — somewhat  similar  institutions 
had  been  functioning  for  many  years. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  theory  of 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
is  to  some  extent  altruistic.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  farm  economics — more  . 

perhaps,  than  the  actual  farm¬ 
ers  themselves — had  long  insisted 
that  when  the  farmer  sought  a 
loan  he  did  not  have  the  same 
facilities  or  receive  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  that  was  accorded  to 
other  industrial  classes,  although 
I  understand  the  bankers  admit 
that  in  proportion  to  the  security 
he  has  to  offer  the  farmer  is  a 
relatively  small  borrower. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

generally  extended  to  the  farmer  the  same 
considerktion  and  courtesy  that  was  shown 
to,  say,  the  village  grocer,  but  in  the  East 
the  bankers  almost  universally  fought  shy 
of  farm  mortgages.  In  some  ways  they  are 
sound  in  this  position  because  a  farm  mort¬ 
gage  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  quick 
asset. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  factor  that  has 
come  into  the  case  since  the  days  of  our 
rather  hectic  Liberty  Loan  “drives.”  I  feel 
that  up  to  that  time  each  rural  corhmunity  had 
money  enough  to  finance  its  own  require¬ 
ments.  Nobody  had  much  money.  Mostgener- 
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A  Case  of  Who  is  Borrowing: 

A  great  industrial  corporation 
or  railroad  system  decides  that  it 
wishes  to  borrow  a  million  or  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  and  it  an-  1 1 
nounces  that  a  bond  issue  will  be 
sold  and  wide  publicity  is  given  to  the  fact. 
In  some  cases  if  the  security  and  terms  seem 
favorable  the  demand  will  be  so  eager  that 
the  entire  issue  of  many  millions  will  be  sold 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  books  are 
open  to  receive  subscriptions.  “Receiving 
subscriptions”  seems  to  be  the  official  term 
for  borrowing  money  by  selling  bonds.  Now 
a  hundred  million  dollar  bond  issue  against 
the  property  of  some  enormous  corporation 
is,  in  no  real  essential,  different  from  the 
procedure  of  Mr.  Jones  and  wife  who  wish 
to  place  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  on  their  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  with  buildings.  But  if 
Jones  lives  in  the  eastern  States  at  least,  the 
village  banker  will  hardly  be  interested  and 
unless  he  has  a  well-to-do  neighbor  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
invest  a  little  money,  he  will  hardly  know 
how  to  go  about  the  task  of  finding  someone 
to  loan  him  this  sum-  on  what  is  really  the 
yery  highest  class  security. 

strictly  a  Business  I'ransaction 

In  talking  with  New  York  State  farmers 
I  do  not  get  the  impression  that  the  local 
banks  have  discriminated  against  them  as  a 
class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  banks  need  bor¬ 
rowers  and  indeed  must  have  them  if  their 
business  is  to  be  profitable.  The  loaning  of 
money  to  a  man  with  good  credit  is  not  solely 
a  favor  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  but  it  is  a 
business  transaction  which  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  parties.  In  the  matter  of 
small  temporary  loans  the  country  bank  has 


Farm  Credit  Information 

HAT  about  all  this  talk  about  credit  for  farmers?  Recently 
we  asked  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  to  go  up  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  get  the  facts  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  helps  farmers  with  their  mortgages. 

On  this  page  is  what  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  found,  written  in  his  usual 
interesting  and  readable  style.  You  cannot  read  this  article  without 
having  a  very  clear  understanding  of  just  how  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  works  and  how  you  should  go  about  it  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank  on  a  mortgage. 

Later  we  will  have  other  articles  on  other  features  of  farm  credit, 
including  information  about  the  new  credit’  legislation  passed 
the  last  Congress. — The  Editors. 


Our  County  had  once  a  man — dead  now 
for  more  than  a  generation — who  was  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  the  rural  financier.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  his 
true  name — “Joe”  Brown.  Only  the  other 
day  I  passed  the  little  white  “story  and  a 
half”  frame  house  on  a  little  street  of  the 
hamlet  where  he  lived.  He  was  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  richest  man  in  our  County, 
having>  it  was  said,  something  like  $300,000 
— a  vast  sum  in  that  day  or  even  now  among 
farm  people.  Practically  he  recognized  only 
one  form  of  investment — local  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  He  may  have  been  narrow  and  penu¬ 
rious — miserly,  if  you  will,  “but  he  was  not 
hard — rather  a  gentle,  kindly,  merciful  man. 

He  held  scores  of  mortgages  all 
over  northern  Schoharie  County 
and  was  a  community  banker  in 
every  thing  save  name. 

Doubtless  many  envied  him  his 
wealth,  but  it  is  remembered  con¬ 
cerning  him  that  almost  never  did 
he  foreclose  a  claim  or  seek  col¬ 
lection  through  the  courts. 


ally  the  savings  of  long  years  of  thrifty,  fore¬ 
handed  farmers  was  represented  by  saving 
bank  deposits  and  by  local  farm  mortgages. 
Then  came  our  great  war  time  campaign  for 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
under  the  stress  of  patriotic  appeal  together 
with  the  impulse  of  sound  business  judgment 
about  all  of  this  floating  rural  capital  was 
safely  locked  up  in  the  world’s  premier  se¬ 
curity — Uncle  Sam’s  promise  to  pay.  These 
same  bond  campaigns  also  taught  the  people 
that  there  were  many  other  ways  of  investing 
money — some  of  them  mighty  poor  ones. 

One  Reason  for  the  Land  Bank 

In  any  case  the  rural  districts  were  pretty 
well  sucked  dry  ofi  floating  capital  and  the 
local  money  lender  having  entrusted  about  all 
his  savings  to  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  no  longer  able  to  finance  Jones  when  he 
comes  across  lots  to  see  him.  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  some  institution  like  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  is  more  necessary  than 
of  old. 

I  suppose  that  almost  every  farm  com¬ 
munity  has  had  its  local  farmer-financier  and 
let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  only  rarely 
was  there  a  local  Shylock.  Many  of  these 
old  mortgages  included  considerations  of 
neighborliness,  personal  friendship  and  not 
infrequently  sympathy ;  and  forebearance 
and  consideration  were  stretched  to  the  limit. 
It  was  fine — this  human,  personal  relation¬ 
ship. 


A  Man  of  Mercy 

•  He  was  accustomed  to  instruct 
hard-pressed  men  to  “keep  enough 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  make  your 
family  confortable  and  if  there  is 
anything  left  over,  bring  it  to 
me.”  He  was  an  ancient  man 
when  he  at  length  died  near  the 
close  of  the  long  period  of  lean 
years  that  followed  1870.  It  was 
said  that  his  estate  was  much  smaller  than  it 
it  would  have  been  20  years  before  because 
there  was  so  much  unpaid  interest  in  arrears 
and  so  many  farms  where  the  decline  in  land 
values  had  largely  wiped  out  the  original 
equity.  I  doubt  not  that  when  Joe  Brown 
shall  answer  “Here”  and  stand  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  the  Great  Assize,  it  will  be  found 
written  in  the  Book  that  in  very  many  cases 
he  had,  in  the  phrase  of  old  “Micah,”  “done 
justice  and  loved  Mercy”  and  dealt  with  the 
affajrs  of  simple  men  in  kindly  ways. 

Well,  his  career  ended  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  If  he  was  living  to-day  I  feel  sure 
that  he  would  have  made  the  discovery  that 
there  were  superabundant  opportunities  to 
buy  securities  of  all  sorts,  including  a  long 
list  ranging  from  United  States  Government 
Bonds  down  through  State  and  city  and 
township  and  even  local  school  districts,  the 
returns  from  which  are  free  of  all  income 
taxes  and  are  also  safer  and  freer  from  an¬ 
noyance  and  vexation  than  farm  mortgages. 
In  a  word  he  would  not  now  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  as  he  did  then. 

A  Need  for  Dependable  Farm  Financing- 

There  is  surely  a  growing  need  in  the  farm 
country  for  an  accessible  and  dependable 
source  of  farm  financing.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  was  established  primarily  to  meet  this 
need. 

I  have  done  an  occasional  job  of  farm  ap¬ 
praisal  for  the  Land  Bank  ever  since  its 
{Continued  on  page  454) 
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In  Memory  of  ’61 

The  famous  scythe  tree,  a  picture  of  which 
is  on  our  cover  page,  is  the  finest  monu¬ 
ment  we  know  to  all  those  country  boys  who 
left  plows  in  the  furrow  and  scythes  in  the 
trees  to  answer  Lincoln’s  call  for  volun¬ 
teers. 

In  1861,  James  Johnson  of  Waterloo,  New 
York,  came  in  from  the  hay  field,  hung  his 
scythe  in  this  tree,  then  a  sapling,  and  told 
his  parents  to  leave  it  there  until  he  returned. 
He  then  enftsted ;  and  was  killed  in  1864. 

At  the  present  time,  only  about  six  inches 
of  the  scythe  blade  protrudes  from  the  side 
of  the  tree.  You  can  see  it  in  the  picture  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tree,  near  the  eaves  of 
the  barn. 

No  Memorial  Day  address  or  editorial 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  the  spirit  of  the 
American  farmer  in  times  of  crisis  than 
does  this  silent  old  tool  of  the  hayfield  which 
has  waited  for  sixty-two  years  for  the  return 
of  the  farmer  soldier  boy  who  put  it  there. 


Organization  and  the  Dairy  Show 

VEN  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  held  as  large  and  as 
successful  a  farm  meeting  as  the  one  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  May  14,  to  make  plans  and  pledge  sup¬ 
port  to  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  and 
National  Dairy  Show  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  next  October.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  large  representative  at¬ 
tendance,  which  came  frorn  eleven  States 
and  from  nearly  every  agricultural  county 
in  New  York,  assures  the  success  of  the 
Dairy  Show;  and  the  success  of  the  Dairy 
Show  will  mean  much  to  the  future  welfare 
of  eastern  dairymen. 

The  Dairy  Show  plans  got  off  to  a  big 
start  because  agriculture  is  so  well  organized 
that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  organization  to  bear  to  make  this 
preliminary  meeting  a  success.  Fifteen 
State-wide  organizations  from  New  York 
State  alone  were  represented.  As  usual 
when  anything  worth  while  is  to  be  done  in 
New  York  State,  the  county  farm  bureau 


agents  had  a  hand  in  it.  Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt, 
vice  extension  director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  put  all  of  the 
vast  organized  extension  machinery  of  the 
college  at  work,  chiefly  through  the  county 
agents,  to  bring  this  meeting  to  the  attention 
of  leading  farmers  in  every  county.  The 
county  agents  got  busy  and  many  of  them 
came  to  Syracuse  on  the  14th  with  delega¬ 
tions  of  farmers,  all  prepared  to  pledge  their 
support  and  do  their  part  to  boost  the  dairy 
cow  through  the  coming  Dairy  Show. 

As  we  looked  over  the  audience  of  450 
men,  so  representative  of  eastern  agriculture, 
we  were  again  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
if  you  give  farmers  time,  they  will  work  out 
most  of  their  own  problems  and  bring 
about  a  new  day  in  agriculture  through 
cooperation. 


Governor  Smith’s  Crisis 

OVERNOR  SMITH  is  facing  one  of  the 
most  .important  decisions  in  his,  career. 
Shall  he  approve  or  veto  the  bill  repealing 
the  Mullan-Gage  Law?  Political  ‘‘wiseacres” 
are  prophesying  on  the  one  hand  that  he  will 
listen  to  the  wets  and  sign  the  bill.  Others 
are  saying  that  if  he  has  national  political 
ambitions,  he  will  veto  the  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  Governor 
Smith’s  political  career  feel  confident  that  he 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in 
this  most  important  crisis,  and  do  the  right 
thing — namely — veto  the  bill  repealing  the 
Mullan-Gage  Law. 


Standardizing  Farm  Machinery 

OW  many,  many  times  farmers  have 
complained  bitterly  about  the  apparently 
devilish  ingenuity  of  farm-implement  manu¬ 
facturers  in  putting  a  nut  on  a  bolt  where 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  at  it  with 
a  wrench,  or  in  making  every  bolt  and  part 
of  any  particular  make  of  machine  entirely 
different  from  the  corresponding  parts  of 
all  other  makes.  So  many  were  the  ma¬ 
chines,  and  so  different  were  all  parts  of 
them,  that  repairs  at  home  have  usually  been 
impossible.  The  local  dealer,  too,  has  not 
often  been  able  to  help  out  unless  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  the  same  make  of  machine  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  broken  part.  The  first  cost 
of  any  machine  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story.  The  repairs  that  the  farmer  can  make 
himself  quickly  and  easily  to  the  machine, 
and  the  service  and  the  quick  duplication  of 
parts  by  the  manufacturer  and  local  dealer, 
are  of  almost  as  much  importance  as  the 
original  purchase  price. 

During  the  war  the  Government  urged 
simplification  and  standardization  of  farm 
machinery.  Following  this  suggestion,  many 
of  the  manufacturers  made  a  start,  saw  that 
it  was  a  much-needed  service,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  movement  to  cut  out  unnecessary 
styles  and  sizes  and  to  standardize  material 
and  parts.  This  standardization  has  begun 
to  show  already  in  the  new  machines,  and 
we  predict  that  the  manufacturers  who  do 
the  most  along  this  line  without  injuring 
the  efficiency  of  their  product  will  get  the 
farmer’s  business. 


The  Market  Page 

AY  we  call  your  special  attention  to 
our  market  page.  Few  can  realize  the 
large  amount  of  work  necessary  to  get  in¬ 
formation  of  this  kind  together,  which  is  of 
practical  use  to  farmers  and  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  reliable.  It  would  be  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  matter  to  copy  miscellaneous 
market  reports  out  of  government  bulletins 
and  press  releases.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  get  the  information  direct,  as  our 
Mr.  Jones  does,  from  the  markets  them¬ 
selves  and  to  interpret  this  information  in 


the  terms  that  farmers  can  understand  and 
use. 

Mr.  Herschel  Jones,  our  market  expert, 
who  prepares  the  market  page  each  week, 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
City  office  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  is  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  by  training,  experience  and  ability 
to  go  into  these  greatest  markets  in  the  world 
and  get  from  them  the  information  which 
will  be  of  most  value  to  the  farmers  who 
have  produce  for  sale. 


Too  Valuable  To  Waste 

E  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  readers  who  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  recent  articles  by  H.  E.  Cook  and 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  on  handling  farm 
manure.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  humorous  com¬ 
ment  about  the  interesting  time  he  had  when 
a  boy  in  “playing  barnyard  golf,”  by  peck¬ 
ing  the  frozen  manure  loose  from  the  barn¬ 
yard,  shows  the  extreme  care  that  farmers 
of  a  former  generation  took  in  saving  every 
bit  of  manure  for  the  land.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  they  failed  then,  and  that  farmers 
are  still  failing^  in  most  cases,  to  do  the  one 
thing  that  is  more  important  than  anything 
else  in  conserving  this  important  fertilizer. 
How  many,  many  times  we  have  noted  great 
piles  of  manure  that  have  had  much  of  its 
real  value  as  a  fertilizer  drained  away  and 
lost.  We  see  little  point  to  the  many  hours 
of  hard  labor  that  we  ourselves  used  to  put 
in  in  hauling  manure  in  the  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  after  most  of  it  had  stood  all  winter  and 
spring  exposed  to  weather  and  drainage  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  at  least  half  of  its  fertilizing 
elements  were  lost. 

Without  question,  farm  manure,  when 
properly  handled,  is  the  best  fertilizer  there 
is.  In  some  countries  in  Europe  a  man’s 
worth  is  judged  by  the  size  of  his  manure 
pile.  Considering  the  high  cost  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  farm  manure  is  especially 
valuable  and  worth  saving.  This  means 
methods  will  pay  big  dividends  that  will  get 
it  on  the  land  in  its  original  form.  Where 
it  is  hauled  in  a  water-tight  conveyance  from 
stable  to  field,  this  end  is  accomplished.  If 
this  is  not  practical,  and  there  are  always 
times  of  the  year  when  direct  hauling  can¬ 
not  be  done,  then  some  kind  of  a  manure  shed 
with  concrete  bottom  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Concrete  is  comparatively  cheap  and  easy 
to  construct.  It  is  not  used  half  as  much 
on  most  farms  as  it  should  be,  and  the  first 
place  to  begin  is  with  some  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
tecting  shed  to  save  the  best  part  of  the 
manure.  There  is  not  much  use  in  talking 
about  the  importance  of  manure  or  how  to 
handle  it  in  the  field  until  the  fundamental 
step  is  taken  to  save  its  original  essentials. 


What  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

CORRESPONDENT  writes,  “Just  what 
is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?”  It  is  impossible 
to  properly  answer  this  without  going  into 
great  detail. 

Briefly,  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  secret  organi¬ 
zation  claiming  to  admit  no  one  to  member¬ 
ship  except  native  born  Americans,  and  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  alleged  purpose  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 

Although  claiming  to  be  American  in 
membership,  the  Ku  Klux  certainly  falls  far 
short  of  Americanism  in  principles.  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  America  is 
freedom  of  worship,  but  the  Ku  Klux  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  certain  religious  sects.  It 
would  seem  also  that  those  who  are  so  strong 
for  American  principles  would  recognize  the 
un-Americanism  of  attempting  to  correct 
wrong  under  cover  of  night,  and  a  robe  and 
independent  of  the  governmental  agencies 
that  the  people  have  established  for  main¬ 
taining  justice. 


J 
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Syracuse  Meeting  Boosts  Dairy  Show 

Success  Assured  By  Pledges  From  All  Farm  Organizations 


Four  hundred  and  fifty  farm  leaders, 
including  representatives  from  nearly 
every  agricultural  county  in  New 
York  State  and  from  the  eleven  other 
agricultural  States,  met  at  a  dinner  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Monday  evening,  May  14,  to  complete 
the  organization  and  lay  the  plans  for  the 
National  Dairy  Show  and  World’s  Dairy 
Congress  which  are  to  meet  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  October  5  to  10,  1923. 

The  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  E,  Skin¬ 
ner,  manager  of  the  National  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce.  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  New  York  Cooperative  Coun¬ 
cil.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  large  repre¬ 
sentative  attendance  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  was  due  to  the  work  and  or¬ 
ganization  ability  of  Professor  M.  C.  Burritt, 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  J.  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard.  During  the  din¬ 
ner,  the  assemblage  was  splendidly  enter¬ 
tained  by  an  orchestra,  a  male  quartet,  and 
community  singing. 

Presiding  at  the  honor  table  was  W.  W. 
Wiard,  vice  president  of  the  Syracuse  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Messages  of  welcome  to 
the  farmers  were  extended  by  John  Walrath, 
Mayor  of  Syracuse,  George  R.  Lunn,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  New  York  State,  and 
Charles  W.  Flint,  chancellor  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  toastmaster  was  Albert  R. 
Mann,  dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Much  credit  was  due  to 
Dean  Mann-  for  handling  the  long  list  of 
speakers  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  in  the 
audience  became  tired. 

The  chief  speech  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  W.  E.  Skinner,  the  honor  guest,  on  the 
subject,  “The  Service  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show  for  Eastern  Agriculture.”  Mr,  Skin¬ 
ner  said  that  the  National  Dairy  Show  is 
operated  by  the  National  Dairy  Association, 
which  was  started  some  17  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  dairy  breeds  of 
America,  and  increasing  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  The  National  Dairy  Show  is 
made  up  of  and  supported  by  producers  and 
representatives  of  all  interests  that  manu¬ 
facture  or  distribute  milk.  Each  year  the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Association  is  culminated 


by  a  National  Dairy  Exposition.  Up  to  1916, 
these  shows  had  been  held  in  Chicago.  In 
1916,  upon  the  request  of  the  daily  interests 
of  New  England,  the  show  was  staged  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  During  1917  and  1918, 
it  was  held  in  Ohio ;  during  the  following 
two  years,  it  went  back  to  Chicago,  its  origi¬ 
nal  home.  In  1921  and  1922,  it  was  held  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  now  comes  back  to 
the  East  to  Syracuse  in  October,  1923,  to 
help  the  eastern  dairy  industry. 

-  Mr.  Skinner  then  gave  his  audience  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  size  and  extent  of 
the  exhibits  which  will  be  at  Syracuse  this 
fall.  In  the  big  building  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Fair  Grounds,  known  as  Manufacturers’ 
Hall,  there  will  be  exhibited  all  implements 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  perfected  for 
handling  milk  and  all  of  its  products.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  appropriated  $25,000  alone  to  show  in 
this  building  what  is  being  done  for  the 
dairy  industry. 

Near  the  Manufacturers’  Building,  there 
are  the  Daip?-  Building  and  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  Building,  where  there  will  be  exhibits 
especially  arranged,  showing  the  scientific 
equipment  that  is  used  in  research  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy  business.  Many  of 
these  exhibits  will  show  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  invented  and  used  in  Europe.  Just 
one  exhibit  in  the  main  room  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  showing  the  possibilities  of  butter  and 
cheese  production,  will  contain  samples  of 
cheese  from  45  States  and  butter  from  41 
States.  A  very  interesting  exhibit  will  be 
given  by  various  nutritional  agencies  from 
all  over  the  world  showing  the  many  and 
varied  uses  of  butter  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  diet. 

In  the  Poultry  Building  there  will  be  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  barn  and  farm 
used  in  the  production  of  milk,  including 
milking  machines,  separators,  milk  houses 
and  equipment,  etc. 

The  dairy  cattle  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  will  alone  be  worth  the  trip  of  every 
dairyman  in  the  East.  The  cattle  barns  will 
be  filled  with  representative  cattle  of  the  five 
dairy  breeds.  “These  will  come,”  said  Mr. 
Skinner,  “from  the  four  corners  of  the  United 
States.” 

One  of  the  interesting  studies  being  made 


by  the  National  Dairy  Association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Skinner,  is  the  effect  that  climate 
and  altitude  have  on  the  production  of  milk. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  found  that  a  heifer 
raised  in  Texas  and  taken  north  and  wintered 
for  two  years  will  weigh  600  pounds  more 
than  her  sister  of  the  same,  age  left  in  Texas. 
The  speaker  emphasized  the  thought  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  import  cattle 
from  other  countries  for  there  are  larger 
possibilities  of  improving  our  own  cattle. 

Mr.  Skinner  congratulated  New  York  State 
on  the  building  of  the  new  coliseum  on  the 
Fair  Grounds  where  the.  cattle  will  be  judged. 
This  coliseum  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500,- 
000  people,  with  a  judging  arena  of  100  x  200 
feet. 

Lovers  of  horses  will  be  pleased  with  the 
night  horse  show  and  exhibit  in  the  horse 
barn  of  200  to  300  of  the  nation’s  best  horses. 

^  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  cattle  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  100  to  200  calves  from  an  equal 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  demonstrate  what  the  calf  clubs  of 
the  country  are  doing  for  the  young  people 
of  the  farms. 

Manager  Skinner  proceeded  to  show  why 
an  institution  like  the  National  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  and  Show  was  so  necessary.  He 
said  the  Daily  Show  came  with  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  range  country ;  that  with  the  going  of 
the  cheap  lands,  dairy  and  all  other  farming 
had  become  much  more  intensive;  that  farm¬ 
ing  was  much  more  of  a  business  than  ever 
before,  and  that  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
intensive  business,  much  education  was 
necessary.  “The  dairy  cow,  the  hen  and  the 
hog,”  said  Mr.  Skinner,  “are  the  only  op¬ 
portunities  the  farmer  has  for  a  quick  turn¬ 
over.  The  Dairy  Show  exists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  farmer  make  that  turn¬ 
over  profitably  so  far  as  the  dairy  cow  is 
concerned.” 

To  show  the  rapid  increase  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  speaker 
said  that,  “in  1920,  corn  was  king,  with  a 
farm  value  of  $1,300,000,000;  in  1921,  the 
farm  value  of  dairy  products  of  the  country 
was  nearly  twice  as  much  or  $2,409,000,000. 
Bankers  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  gold.  Yet  in  17  years,  the  total  output  of 
{Continued  on  page  455) 


Joint  Meeting  of  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Cooperative  Council 

Standing  (left  to  right) — W.  E.  Mathers,  E.  J.  Walrath,  H.  R.  Talmadge,  E.  Y-  Underwood,  T.  E.  Milliman,  A.  L.  Brockway,  L.  R.  Simons,  L.  E.  Porter,  F. 
E.  Robertson,  H.  E.  Aiken,  W.  P.  Harper,  R,  P.  McPherson,  W.  E.  Davis,  M.  C.  Burritt,  C.  H.  Moore,  Fred  Freestone,  C.  J.  Mitchell,  Oscar  Soule,  N.  F.  Webb, 

R.  E.  Duell,  M.  C.  Bond  and  W.  M.  Rider. 

Seated  (left  to  ri,ght) — H.  E.  Babcock,  C.  G.  Porter,  T.  E.  Cross,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Albert  Manning,  C.  F.  Bigler,  Charles  Wilson,  H.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden 

and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Smith 
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ROOFING 

SIDING 

CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutt  ers,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  Fir.t  St.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

also 

2Sth  &  Wharton  SU.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


Get  Jim  Bi‘own*s  new 
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How  Federal  Land  Banks  Help  Farmers 
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early  days  and  feel  fairly  familiar 
with  its  methods  and  precedure.  But 
a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  I  made  a  trip 
to  Springfield  and  spent  a  day  at  the 
bank  in  order  to  check  up  my  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  make  sure  that  I  was  not 
presenting  ahything  other  than  the 
truth  regarding  the  work  of  the  bank. 
The  word  “bank”  in  a  big  city  at  least 
suggests  a  large,  ornate  room  on  the 
level  of  the  street,  with  revolving  port¬ 
als  and  uniformed  attendants,  and  men 
locked  in  steel  cages  along  with  stack's 
of  coin  and  imposing  rolls  of  “yellow¬ 
backs.”  Well,  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
is  quartered  well  up  toward  the  top  of 
a  tall  office  building,  and  there  is  very 
little  about  it  to  suggest  our  usual 
ideas  of  a  bank.  I  went  around  at  the 
stroke  of  nine,  which  I  supposed  was 
the  very  earliest  hour  at  which  any  one 
would  appear,  and  found  the  place  al¬ 
ready  humming  with  activity  and 
punctuated  by  the  clack  of  typewriters. 
Of  course,  the  mere  handling  of  money 
is  a  very  small  part  of  their  activities. 

Not  a  Government  Institution 

1ET  me  make  one  thing  plain,  and 
J  correct  a  common  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  the  Federal  _  Land  Bank  is  not 
a  government  institution.  It  is  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Land  Bank  Act,  and  it 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  govern¬ 
mental  control,  supervision  and  privi¬ 
leges,  but  it  is  a  private  corporation, 
nevertheless.  In  one  important  respect, 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  differs  from 
the  so-called  joint  stock  land  banks  in 
that  the  latter  are  private  corporations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
gain,  while  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is, 
by  its  charter,  specifically  declared  to 
be  a  non-profit-making  organization, 
and  any  profits  arising  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  must  eventually  be  returned  to  the 
borrowers  through  the  local  associa¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  fundamental. 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
o^er  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

^  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  m  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  273  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

The  Anto-olled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  with  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-mw  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efficient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  ^ci,y  !&poiu  SSSST 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

Simple,  Sanitary,  Easily  Operated,  Fast  Milking,  No  Installing, 

No  Pulsators,  No  Pipes,  No  Tanks 

Milks  anywhere  in  back  or  in  front  of 
the  cows  in  one  barn  or  another,  and  also 
can  do  the  washing  for  Mrs.  or  any  other 
power  chores  besides  milking. 

No  better  or  faster  milking  done  by  any 
other  make  of  milking  machine  at  any 
price.  Will  demonstrate  in  your  stable  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Arrange  for  a  machine  noVv. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engine  Milker. 
Electric  Milkers  also 


HORSES  NEED  A  TONIC  ! 


FlendtigsTotdc Heave  Powders 

For  25  years  the  best  alterative  blood  purilier  and  gen* 
er^  conditioner  for  horses  as  well  as  an  unexcelled  rem¬ 
edy  lor  heaves.  Easy  to  give;  full  directions  with  each  box. 

$1.00  Per  Package  (40  Powder.)  Po.tpaid 

Fleming  Broiiiers  uNiotTsToc^K  yards 


"26  years  At  The  Stock  Yards' 


CHIC  A  <30 
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FREE- 
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■  SLUG  SHOT* 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America., 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and  Sbrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc., to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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The  money  that  the  bank  loans  is 
obtained  through  the  sale  of  its  bonds, 
these  bonds  being  secured  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  mortgages.  Now,  to  be  exact, 
these  are  not  really  government  bonds 
because  the  government  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  their  payment,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  enjoy  a  reputation  for  ab¬ 
solute  soundness  that  permits  them  to 
be  sold  in  large  amounts  at  prices 
comparable  to  the  very  highest  class 
municipal  and  State  obligations.  Sorhe- 
how,  the  financiers  do  not  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  question  the  credit  of  the  bank. 

Encourages  Thrift 

I  MIGHT  add  the  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  these  bonds  will  be  sold 
to  farmers  in  amounts  as  small  as  $40 
and  at  prices  just  as  favorable  as  if  he 
was  a  very  large  purchaser.  This  is 
simply  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
bank  to  encourage  thrift  among  farm¬ 
ers  and  not  to  make  money  for  any 
individual.  Last  year  the  Springfield 
Bank  sold  more  than  $60,000  in  bonds 
to  farmers. 

However,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  bank  is  not  wholly  a  philanthropic 
or  benevolent  institution.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  private  gain,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  more  advanta¬ 
geous  borrowing  facilities  for  farmers. 
Yet — unfortunately,  perhaps — it  can¬ 
not  finance  the  insolvent  farmer.  One 
common  criticism  of  the  bank  is  that 
it  emphasized  “safety  first”  so  strongly 
that  usually  the  man  who  it  can  help 
can  also  help  himself.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  if.it  were  to  adopt  the 
easy  policy  of  loaning  everybody  all 
they  asked,  it  would  be  only  a  question 
of  time  until  it  would  be  unable  to  loan 
anybody  anything.  The  bank  is  by  no 
means  superior  to  economic  .law.  If  a 
loss  is  sustained,  it  is  born  not  by  the 
government,  but  by  the  bank,  and  in 
the  end  this  loss  is  passed  on  to  the 
stockholders  (the  borrowers)  in  the 
form  of  reduced  dividends.  The  policy 
of  rigorous  safety  is,  after  all,  the 
only  one  that  is  fair  to  all  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  stockholders. 

If  there  is  a  default  in  interest  or 
principal,  the  bank  has  no  special  ad¬ 
vantages  or  privileges.  It  can  only 
follow  the  usual  rather  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  route  of  foreclosure  through 
the  courts. 

Under  Government  Supervision 

IF  1  were  to  define  or  describe  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
in  a  single  sentence,  it  would  run  like 
this :  It  is  a  great  cooperative  cor¬ 
poration  operating  under  intimate  gov¬ 
ernmental  supervision  and  control,  and 
its  business  is  the  loaning  of  money 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  farm 
property  under  unusually  liberal  and 
attractive  terms. 

At  first  sight,  there  does  seem  to  bq 
a  good  deal  of  red  tape  about  getting 
a  loan  from  the  bank.  What  might  be 
called  the  “farm  end”  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  the  local  farm  loan  association. 
In  any  locality,  a  group  of  ten  or  more 
farmers  whose  borrowing  needs  aggre¬ 
gate  not  less  than  $20,0^00,  may  form 
themselves  into  an  organization,  select 
a  secretary-treasurer,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  bank  become  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  field  of  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
bounded  by  county  lines.  Every  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  Springfield  territory  is  now 
regularly  secured  by  some  local  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  essential  officers  of  such 
an  association  are  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  the  loan  committee  of  three 
members,  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
a  preliminary  appraisal  of  all  farms 
offered,  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  seem  wise  to  them.  All  move¬ 
ments  looking  toward  a  loan  must 
originate  with  and  be  vouched  by  the 
local  association. 

Applying  for  a  Loan 

The  owner  of  a  farm  who  wishes  to 
offer  it  as  security  for  a  loan  must 
first  make  application  through  the  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  local  association. 
It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  loan 
committee  to  make  an  examination  and 
appraisal  of  the  farm  along  with  the 
collection  of  such  other  information  or 
data  as  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
matter.  This  report  must  be  made  a 
part  of  the  application  to  the  bank  and 


must  always  be  signed  by  all  three 
members  of  the  loan  committee.  Per¬ 
haps  this  report  may  be  characterized 
as  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  local  association.  If  it 
seems  evident  to  the  loan  committee 
that  the  loan  asked  is  impossible,  the 
matter  stops  right  there.  This  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  loan  committee  cannot 
be  increased  by  either  the  Federal  ap¬ 
praiser  or  by  the  bank,  but  it  can  be 
decreased  by  either. 

After  an  application  for  a  loan  has 
been  approved  by  the  local  association, 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  bank,  which 
will  then  direct  its  own — the  so-called 
“Federal”  appraiser  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  property.  His  report, 
after  being  forwarded  to  the  bank 
along  with  the  original  application, 
which  will  be  very  promptly  consid¬ 
ered  and  passed  upon  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  bank,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  will  immediately  be  advised  of 
their  decision.  The  bank  may  take 
any  one  of  three  courses:  (a)  It  may 
grant  the  loan  for  the  full  amount 
asked;  (b)  it  may  grant  a  loan  for  a 
sum  smaller  than  that  applied  for; 
(c)  it  may  unconditionally  refuse  the 
loan.  This  latter  course  is  not  infre¬ 
quent  if  there  seems  to  be  unfavorable 
factors  which  can  ultimately  result 
only  in  disappointment  and  disaster. 

Refusals  Sometimes  a  Kindness 

I  FEEL  sure  that  to  refuse  a  loan  is 
often  in  the  end  the  great  kindness.  I 
remember  once  appraising  a  rather 
good  farm  which  had  been  purchased 
a  few  years,  before,  by  some  misguided 
“back-to-the-landers.”  They  were  fine, 
intelligent,  refined,  Christian  people, 
but  they  were  helpless  and  hopeless 
babes-in-the-woods  so  far  as  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  were  concerned.  They 
were  accumulating  fioating  debt  and 
running  behind  until  finally  they 
turned  to  the  bank  for  a  loan.  I  went 
over  their  plans  and  affairs  with  them, 
and  was  convinced  that  a  loan  would 
only  prolong  the  agony  a  few  years — 
a  conclusion  with  which  the  bank 
agreed,  although  on  the  face  of  it  the 
risk  was  not  a  bad  one.  The  same 
farm  and  the  same  loan  would  have 
been  unhesitatingly  granted  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  had  been  a  real  farmer  who 
knew  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  this  human  factor.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  great  financier,  the  elder 
Morgan^  said  that  he  had  loaned  some 
men  a  million  dollars  on  their  unsup¬ 
ported  say-so,  and  that  he  had  refused 
a  loan  to  other  men  who  came  with 
bales  of  bonds  seeking  it. 

In  securing  a  loan  there  are  two,  or, 
perhaps,  we  must  say  three,  items  of 
expense  to  the  applicant.  First,  there 
is  a  fee  of  $10  which  goes  with  the 
application  and  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned  even  if  the  loan  is  subsequently 
refused.  This  fee  is  for  the  purpose  of 
partially  (and  only  partially)  defray¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  appraisal  by  the  loan 
committee,  the  Federal  appraiser  and 
also  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
papers.  If  the  loan  is  granted  there 
will  be  a  fee  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  but  the  ten  dollars 
at  first  advanced  will  be  deducted  from 
this  amount. 

The  Abstract  of  Title 

A  MORE  serious  expense  or  payment 
which  in  no  way  directly  benefits 
the  bank  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
after  all  other  details  are  completed 
and  before  the  loan  is  actually  closed, 
the  applicant  must  furnish  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  bank  an  “abstract  of 
title”  showing  that  there  is  no  cloud  on 
the  title,  such  as  unsatisfied  judgments, 
wills  that  have  not  been  properly  pro¬ 
bated,  or  ancient  encumbrances  of  any 
kind.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  this  kind  often  requires  a 
great  amount  of  skilled  research  on  the 
part  of  attorneys  accustomed  to  the 
work.  I  was  shown  abstracts  whose 
bulk  amazed  me.  If  set  up  in  type 
they  would  make  a  fair-sized  book. 
The  bank  is  surely  very  rigorous  in 
this  matter.  Personally,  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  in  the  interest  of  service  and 
economy  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
waive  a  part  of  these  requirements, 
alth'ough  that  idea  does  not  for  one 
moment  appeal  to  a  title  attorney. 
{Continued  on  page  463) 
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GLOBE— 

the  perfect 

SILO 

The  exclusive  GLOBE  ex¬ 
tension  roof  gives  the 
GLOBE  Silo  greater  storage 
capacity  per  diameter  and 
height  than  any  other  silo. 
Patent  locking  doors  and 
adjustable  door  frame  as¬ 
sure  air-tight  connections — 
Vibsolutely  prevent  spoilage. 
Swelling  or  shrinking  taken 
care  of  by  hoops  easily  ad¬ 
justed  from  ladder.  Combi¬ 
nation  door  fasteners  and 
ladder  rungs  give  greatest 
convenience  and  a  c  c  e  s  - 
sibility. 

Only  carefully  selected  Canadian 
spruce  and  Oregon  fir  are  used. 
.Metal  parts  made  of  the  highest -grade  malleable  iron 
and  steel.  Ruggedly  built  to  give  lasting  satisfaction. 
Prices:  S.l.no  per  ton  capacity  up,  according  to  size. 
Write  TO-DAY  for  catalog  and  agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  105,  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  tor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 
Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Q5 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMMTOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7052  BainbridsOp  N.  Y« 


13  a  wonderful  healini^  remedy  for 
man  or  beast.  For  Chapped  Hands, 
ChiUblains, Cuts,  Wounds  and  Sores, 
Galled  Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats.  Caked  Udders,  etc.,  it 

is  unequalled.  Use  it  once^youMl  keep  it 
on  hand  all  the  time.  At  drussists  and 
dealers.  If  yours  can  t  supply,  write  us. 

Sample  FREE 

Write  for 
Sample  Box. 
for  yourself  how 
and  relieves  pain. 

MFG.  CO. 

Kenton,  O. 


FARMS— SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY  FREE.  Stocked 
and  equipped.  Some  require  only  $500  cash.  Income-produc¬ 
ing  homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549  A.  0. 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


T  C  A  1?  TAD  A  AfA  pounds  chewing  $1.75;  ten, 

LfiAr  lUuALLU,  pounds 

$  smoking  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty, 
$.1..''i0.  Pipe  and  Recipe  Free.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS  MAYFIELD,  KY. 

Killed  200  Rats 
New,  Easy  Way 


Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.  Not  a  Poison. 


“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  H.  O. 
Stenfert  of  Redford,  Mich.  ‘‘Seemed  to  be 
several  hundred  of  them.  D.og,  Ferret  and 
Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial  Virus  and  was  rid 
of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have  found  rat 
skeletons,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  farm. 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  in  fact  all  Rodents 
greedily  eat  Imperial  Virus  on  bait.  Sets  up 

b  u  r  n  i  u  g  fever. 
Pests  die  outside, 
hunting  for  water. 
Harmless  to  hu¬ 
mans,  poultry, 
pets,  stock,  etc. 
Endorsed  by  Farm 
Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
institutious  everywhere.  Economical  to  use. 
Large  size  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  for 
50c  or  .  * 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Impe¬ 
rial  Laboratories,  Dept.  1007,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  they  will  mail  you  two  regular  $1.00 
bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double  strength). 
Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age  when  package  containing  regular  $2.00 
quantity  arrives.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the 
other  to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free'. 
Readers  risk  no  money,  as  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories  are  fully  responsible  and  will  refund 
the  cost  on  request  any  time  within  30  days. 

•  f.  1- 


April  Milk  Pool  Price  $2.15 

League  Directors  to  Be  Elected  May  26 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  that  the  gross 
pool  price  for  April  is  $2.15  per  100 
pounds  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  basic 
201-210  mile  zone  from  New  York  City. 
This  gross  price  is  IhVz  cents  higher 
than  the  gross  pool  price  for  April  a 
year  ago. 

From  the  gross  pool  price  there  will 
be  deducted  IVz  cents  per  hundred  for 
expenses  of  administration,  advertis¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  15  cents  will  be  borrowed 
on  the  Certificate  of  Indebtedness  plan. 
This  leaves  a  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
of  $1.92^  compared  to  $1.23%  for 
April,  1922,  a  difference  of  69  cents  in 
favor  of  the  April,  1923,  price.  The  net 
pool  price  of  1923  is  better  than  the 
1922  price  by  74  cents. 

A  review  of  the  April  prices  on  the 
five  classes  m  1922  and  1923  shows, 
upon  analysis,  an  increased  efficiency 
of  20%  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  other 
words  the  League  is  handling  milk 
more  efficiently,  at  the  rate  of  20% 
cents  per  100  pounds 


LEAGUE  MEMBERS  VOTE  FOR 
DIRECTORS  MAY  26 

The  term  of  office  of  eight  directors 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  terminate  this  year 
and  renominating  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  eight  districts  involved.  The 
meetings  were  held  on  May  8.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  nominees: 

District  2,  Harry  Culver,  Amenia,  N. 
Y. ;  District  4,  Harry  Bull,  Campbell 
Hall,  N.  Y.;  District  6,  J.  D.  Smith, 
Walton,  N.  Y. ;  District  8,  Bradley 
Fuller,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  District  14,  G.  R. 
Fits,  McLean,  N.  Y. ;  District  17,  H. 
H.  Marsh,  Waterford,  Pa.;  District  22, 
J.  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa. ;  Di.strict 
23,  E.  E.  Kinsman,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

All  of  these  are  renominations  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Kinsman,  the  only 
new  director  who  has  been  nominated 
to  take  the  place  of  Paul  Waters.  Mr. 
Waters  has  discontinued  farming  and 
is  therefore  ineligible  to  act  as  a  direc¬ 
tor.  On  Saturday,  May  26,  the  local 
association  in  the  24  districts  which 
make  up  the  League  territory  will  vote 
on  these  eight  directorships.  There  is 
no  rule  which  compels  a  league  mem¬ 
ber  to  vote  for  these  men  who  have 
been  nominated.  They  have  the  option 
of  voting  for  anyone  whom  they  de¬ 
sire  by  denoting  their  choice  in  the 
blank  space  provided  on  the  ballot.  The 
men  who  are  elected  on  this  ballot  will 
sit  as  directors  for  the  regular  term. 


Syracuse  Meeting  Boosts 
Dairy  Show 

{Continued  from  page  453) 

all  the  gold  mines  of  the  country  was 
only  $2,760,000,000,  or  a  little'  more 
than  the  total  farm  value  of  the  dairy 
products  produced  in  one  year.” 

Trying  to  show  the  value  of  the 
Dairy  Show  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  for  dairymen  from  another  angle, 
the  speaker  said  that  the  average  prod¬ 
uct  per  cow  in  the  United  States  was 
3,627  pounds.  Yet  there  are  cows 
which  produce  over  30,000  pounds  in 
a  year.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  7,585  pounds  per  year;  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  6,500  pounds;  in  Canada,  3,729 
pounds;  and  the  United  States  is  the 
lowest  in  the  list  with  3,627  pounds. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  while 
one  obiect  of  the  Dairy  Show  was  to 
increase  production  per  cow,  another 
object,  which  must  be  equally  empha¬ 
sized,  was  to  increase  consumption. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  prove  with 
figures  that  the  average  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  in  United 
States  was  much  lower  than  almost 
any  European  country,  and  that  we 
have  just  begun  to  touch  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  increasing  consumption  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Skinner’s  splendid  address 
greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  and 
therefore  the  enthusiasm  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Dairy  Show. 

Following  his  talk,  the  toastmaster 
called  upon  many  representatives  of  the 
visiting  State  delegations  and  New 


York  State  farm  organizations  to  state 
briefly  what  the  farmers  will  do  for 
the  Dairy  Show.  Representatives  from 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  farm  organ¬ 
izations  from  the  following  States 
responded :  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl¬ 

vania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Delaware,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  York  and  Maryland.  Eleven 
of  these  States  were  represented,  and 
the  other  three  have  pledged  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  agricultural  organizations. 

Among  those  from  New  York  State 
who  made  short,  but  good  talks  on  what 
their  organizations  would  do  for  the 
Show  were:  S.  J.  Lowell,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange;  Enos  Lee,  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus;  Albert  Manning, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange; 
Paul  Smith,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association;  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  President  of  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society;  Professor  W.  A. 
Stocking,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association ;  and 
C.  F.  Bigler,  President  of  the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

Following  these  talks,  H.  E.  Babcock, 
General  Manager  of  the  Grange- 
League-Federation  Exchange  nominat¬ 
ed  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  as  chairman  of 
the  permanent  organization  to  perfect 
and  carry  out  plans  for  the  success  of 
the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  and  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show;  and  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
nominated  Professor  M.  C.  Burritt,  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  Secretary.  Both  of  these 
men  were  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  completed  the 
toast  list  with  an  address  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dairy  products  and  their 
relation  to  human  welfare. 

The  attendance  and  enthusiasm  at 
this  organization  meeting  are  some 
indication  of  what  the  World’s  Dairy 
Congress  and  National  Dairy  Show  are 
going  to  be,  and  what  they  will  mean  to 
all  dairymen  in  the  eastern  United 
States. 

Watch  American  Agriculturist  for 
news  about  and  plans  for  this  big 
event.  We  hope  that  every  dairyman 
will  make  an  effort  to  be  among  the 
thousands  who  will  attend. 


GUERNSEYS  AGGREGATE  $24,000 
AT  PORT  CHESTER  SALE 

Something  like  50  head  of  pure-bred 
Guernseys  were  sold  at  the  Knollwood 
Farm  sale  held  at  Port  Chester  on 
May  15,  netting  approximately  $24,000 
for  their  owner,  Edgar  F.  Price.  Be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  attended. 
Purchasers  represented  several  differ¬ 
ent  States.  The  top  cow  of  the  sale 
went  to  D.  0.  Brent  of  Owensmouth, 
California,  Mr.  Brent  purchased  Ultra’s 
Grace  for  $2,500. 

Outside  of  this  purchase  only  two 
other  cows  brought  over  $1,000,  These 
were  Maybell’s  Ultra  Lass,  purchased 
by  W.  R.  West  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
for  $1,026  and  Florham  Gold  Princess 
purchased  by  E.  Farino  of  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  for  $1,000. 

Some  oi  the  cattle  sold  belonged  to 
J.  O.  Winston  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
L.  F.  Herrick  of  Wooster,  Mass.,  was 
the  auctioneer.  The  States  into  which 
the  cattle  were  sold  include  California, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Al¬ 
though  three  cows  brought  over  $1,000, ‘ 
the  majority  of  the  individuals  averaged 
between  $300  and  $600  each. 


Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  New  York  in  total  number  of 
dairy  cattle.  Minnesota  has  nearly  as 
many  dairy  cattle  as  New  York.  On 
January  1,  1920,  New  York  had  2,081,- 
074  dairy  cattle,  including  1,481,918 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  or  older. 
New  York  has  had  approximately  the 
same  number  of  dairy  cows  for  the 
past  50  years. 


UNADILLA 

CThe  Silo  of  Economy 


Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
specialdiscounton  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned  — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


.Cost  Less 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer”,  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  rungs.  Held  erect 
nr  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  Packaoe  Mfo.  Co. 
350  West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


228  Acres  With  15  Dairy  Cows 
Income  $2,500;  Only  $4,000 

Excellent  2-story,  10-rooin  house,  running  water,  80-ft. 
barn,  stable,  poultry  house;  near  live  II.  K.  town,  city 
markets,  many  conveniences:  prosperous  money-making 
farms  all  around;  160  acres  tillable  dark  loam,  900  bu. 
potatoes  from  4  acres;  spring-watered  pasture,  valuable 
woodland,  400  sugar  maples,  good  orchard  apples,  pears, 
plum.s,  cherries.  To  settle  affairs  only  $4,000  and  if 
taken  now  13  cmvs,  hog,  full  implements,  tools  included: 
part  cash.  CHAS.  T.  HUGHES,  Richfield  Sprinos,  N.  Y, 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  o  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.2o.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 

when  received.  FARMERS’  CO- 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest 
references.  Best  results, 
_  Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  £.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BBNDER  TWINE 

Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
_ _ Agents  wanted.  .Sample  free, 

THEO.  BURT  SONS,  Bex  70,  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

Cipc,  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  records  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  high  producing  d,ams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R'.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEYS - HOLSTEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

that  a  Milking  Shorthorn  holds 
i  »  vr  1  u  the  World’s  Record  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  fat  on  two  milkings  per 
day.  We  have  a  few  bulls  of  exceptional 
quality  and  breeding  for  sale,  sired  by 
Gen.  Walby,  a  son  of  the  famous  Gen.  Clay 
and  out  of  Imp.  Walby  Belle. 
WAMPATUCK  FARM,  CANTON,  MASS. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  100  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,  $25  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each. 

15  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  All 
pigs  bred  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


100  foi  £.1 100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Crossed  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed ;  all  large 
growthy  pigs  bred  from  the  best  of  stock  that 
money  can  buy.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6 
each  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each  ;  on  approval 
C.  O.  D.  any  part  of  the  above  lot. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


¥)•  rp  0  Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs 

Dig  type  r Oianas  for  sale;  good  ones;  low 
prices.  Write  me.  6.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


I  A  DPR  QMfinTH  H  I  f’c  quality,  Schoolmaster  and 
LAKbt  OlllUU in  U.l.t  S  Liberty -Loan  blood  lines 
PINECREST  FARMS  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  0. 1.  C. 


AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
E.  P.  ROGERS,  WAYVII.LK  N.  T. 


HORSES  AND  MULES _ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Large  Registered  Jacks  — Three  Registered  Jennys 

Can  show  fine  Mules  by  this  Jack.  Cash  or  good  note. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix.  New  York 


New  York  Farm  News 

Farm  Organizations  For  Mullan-Gage  Law 


The  New  York  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Council,  meeting  in  Syracuse  May 
14,  passed  a  resolution  “emphatically 
and  unanimously  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Mullan-Gage  Law”.  Secretary  E. 
R.  Eastman  of  the  Conference  Board 
was  instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to 
the  Governor  asking  him  in  the  naihe 
of  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State 
to  veto  the  bill  repealing  the  Mullan- 
Gage  Law.  Farm  leaders  present  rep¬ 
resented  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
New  York  State  Grange,  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  ai\d  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  and  fourteen  commercial 
organizations  of  State-wide  scope  in 
the  Cooperative  Council. 

There  was  not  a  single  dissenting 
voice  in  the  resolution  condemning  the 
repeal  of  the  Mullan-Gage  Law. 

A  resolution  was  carried  by  the  joint 
meeting  endorsing  all  the  work  that 
had  been  done  to  date  by  the  temporary 
committee  in  organizing  plans  for  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in 
October. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  was  then 
introduced  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
address  on  the  coal  situation  and  the 
country’s  transportation  troubles.  Dr. 
Copeland  showed  that  while  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he 
became  particulary  interested  in  the 
coal  mining  situation  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  shortage  of  the  coal  upon 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  City, 
and  as  a  result  he  made  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  coal  and 
railroad  problem. 

He  said  that  these  investigations 
showed  that  there  was  plenty  of  coal 
above  the  ground  during  the  crisis  of 
the  past  winter,  but  the  trouble  was 
the  railroads  were  unable  to  transport 
it.  During  the  railroad  shopmen’s 
strike  of  a  year  ago,  218  railroads  in 
the  country  made  peace  with  their  men. 
There  were  a  few  railroads  which  did 
not  come  to  an  agreement,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  these  few  were  mostly  the 
coal  bearing  roads,  including  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley,  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

The  speaker  said  that  at  one  time 
70  per  cent  of  the  engines  of  the  Le¬ 
high  were  out  of  order.  He  said  also 
that  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  showed  a  loss, 
which  was  mostly  caused  by  the  strike, 
of  $1,991,000,  and  that  much  of  this 
loss — which  in  the  end  must  be  paid  by 
the  people — might  have  been  avoided 
had  this  road  settled  its  dispute  with 
its  men  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
218  roads  of  the  country  had. 

Dr.  Copeland  stated  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  new  trying  to  raise  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  for  new  equip¬ 
ment.  “These  roads  might  much 
better,”  said  the  speaker,  “have  fixed 
up  some  of  their  old  stock  first.”  Sen¬ 
ator  Copeland  also  stated  that  the  coal 
situation  for  the  coming  winter  was 
likely,  to  be  very  serious  again. 

.  At  the  close  of  Senator  Copeland’s 
address,  a  motion  was  carried  by  the 
joint  meeting  extending  him  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

The  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau, 
as  announced  by  Manager  Wagner,  will 
soon  start  some  reforesting  work 
in  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  and 
the  New  Yoi’k  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  Commission  has  co¬ 
operated  to  the  extent  of  furnishing 
free  to  the  county  10,000  forest  trees, 
mostly  of  the  white  pine  variety. 
These  will  be  set  out  on  the  farms  of 
Dwight  F.  Gaylord,  North  Rose;  Mar¬ 
vin  Shannon,  Alton;  George  Scheer, 
Newark;  E.  E.  Wood,  Butler;  and 
Charles  Bridger,  Alton. 

The  Webster  Cooperative  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  has  been  completed  to  the  extent 
that  part  of  the  capacity  is  available 
for  use.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
approximately  50,000  barrels  and  the 
storage  provided  so  far  has  included 
about  20,000  barrels  of  apples  and  35 


carloads  of  dried  apples,  cores  and 
skins.  More  trackage  will  be  necessary 
to  handle  the  holdings  economically. 
An  ice  plant  with  capacity  of  15  tons 
of  ice  every  24  hours  will  be  installed. 
The  New  York  Central  railroad  has 
assured  the  company  officials  that  ah 
the  ice  the  plant  can  make  over  its 
needs  will  be  taken  by  the  railroad. 

Prospects  are  now  very  promising 
for  a  new  cold  storage  plant  at  Geneva. 
Representatives  from  Hall,  Penn  Yan, 
Seneca  Castle,  Phelps  and  Waterloo, 
recently  met  in  that  city  and  took  up 
the  njatter  of  a  cooperative  plant.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  plant  of  60,000 
barrel  capacity  with  a  capitalization 
of  $200,000,  to  consist  of  $75,000  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  the  balance  of  $125,000 
in  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

The  Salter  Canning  Company,  of 
North  Rose,  which  recently  took  over 
the  plant  of  the  Manchester  Canning 
Company,  is  giving  the  plant  a  general 
overhauling  under  the  management  of 
J.  F.  Salter,  and  when  the  work  is 
finished  the  'plant  will  be  modernized  in 
every  way.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
berry  and  cherry  season  and  when 
opened  the  plant  will  remain  in  opera¬ 
tion  until  well  along  into  the  winter 
months.  Contracts  have  been  closed 
with  the  growers  for  full  capacity  of 
the  plant. 

Several  hundred  acres '  of  muck  soil 
in  the  town  of  Hastings  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  placed  under  cultivation  as 
a  result  of  a  movement  started  among 
the  swamp  owners  of  that  section.  The 
work  will  be  furthered  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hastings  Gardens  Company. 
All  the  legal  steps  necessary  to  the 
work  have  been  complied  with  and  the 
promoters  will  begin  work  at  once. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  NOTES 

Saratoga  Co. — Spring  is  cool  and 
backward,  with  frost  nearly  every 
night.  But  few  auctions  and  not  many 
changes  of  farms  this  year.  Farrners 
are  getting  along  with  their  work  with¬ 
out  hired  help.  Veal  calves  bring  9 
cents  a  pound,  dressed  veal  14  cents  a 
pound.  Spring  pigs  are  selling  from 
$5  to  $6  per  pair,  eggs  28  cents  a 
dozen  wholesale.  Butter  by  the  jar, 
is  bringing  49  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
More  attention  is  being  given  to  butter 
production  this  spring  than  for  several 
years  past.  Good  cows  are  in  demand 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Potato  buyers 
are  combing  the  county  around  here 
with  auto  trucks  offering  good  prices 
for  potatoes  of  good  quality.  Some 
cattle  are  now  on  pasture,  looking 
well.— E.  S.  R. 

Essex  Co. — The  great  quantity  of 
snow  of  the  past  winter  disappeared 
quickly  this  spring  and  roads  became 
settled  more  quickly  than_  for  several 
years.  Farmers  are  planning  on  about 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year.  Some 
old  ha'y  on  hand,  brings  $1^  to  $15  a 
ton;  potatoes  $1.25  a  bushel;  eggs  30 
cents  a  dozen;  dressed  veal  14  cents. 
But  little  call  for  cows,  or  horses. 
Maple  sugar  is  bringing  30  cents  per 
pound.  The  maple  crop  was  a  small 
one,  syrup  $2  to  $2.50  per  gallon. — 
M.  E.  B. 

Steuben  Co. — It  has  been  a  very  cold 
backward  spring  and  farm  work  is 
behind.  Scarcely  any  planting  has 
been  done.  General  conditions  are  very 
discoui'aging  to  the  farmer  who  cannot 
produce  at  the  present  prices  that 
labor  demands  and  little  help  at  that 
price.  The  railroads  and  road  con¬ 
tractors  have  recently  increased  their 
wages  for  labor  which  mqkes  it  harder 
than  ever  for  the  farmer  to  get  help. 
Eggs  are  22  cents,  butter  42  cents, 
wheat  $1.40,  potatoes  70  cents,  veal 
12  cents,  maple  syrup  $2.50  a  gallon, 
hay  $12  a  ton,  oats  50  cents — C.  H.  E. 

Cortland  Co. — The  cold  weather  has 
delayed  spring  work  considerably. 
However,  most  farmers  hereabouts 
have  their  oats  sown.  Fitting  the 
ground  for  cabbage  and  corn  is  now 
in  progress.  Farmers  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  poor  hatches  so  far.  Eggs  are 
fertile,  but  do  not  seem  to  hatch.  Maple 
syi’up  has  been  s'elling  for  $1.75  a  gal¬ 
lon,  sugar  at  30  cents  a  pound.  Eggs 
are  now  bringing  28  cents. — G..  A.  B. 


Advertiisenwnt 

White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent¬ 
ing  White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen :  I  see  reports  of  so 

many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — ^Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
“stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.”  Re¬ 
member  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch  with¬ 
out  some  infected  chicks.  Don’t  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre¬ 
vent  it.  Give  'Walko  in  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
— postage  prepaid— so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven — that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437 
.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  the  t  J  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Seud  it 
on  your  positive  guarantee  to  instantly  refund 
my  money  it  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  uih 
enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name . 

Town . 

State .  R.  P.  . . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 

Advertiseme.nt 
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OppoTtuiutyC^ 
from  CANADA 


Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired# 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing — Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

0.  G.  RDTLEDGE 

Desk  SS 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Aathorized  Canadian  Gov't  Aft. 


Can  You  Talk  to  Fanners? 

We  want  to  hire  a  few  more  re¬ 
liable  men  who  can  talk  convinc¬ 
ingly  to  farmers  about  their  great 
need  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 

If  you  are  a  retired  farmer  or 
inactive  for  any  reason,  this  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  and  profitable  connection. 

Details  on  request.  Write  to-day. 

AMERICAN  AGRICLLTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

2Cth  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown.  2  acres.  Kead.v :  Cabbage,  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Eukhuizen,  Early  Sum¬ 
mer  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Late  Flat  Dutch.  $2.25  per  1,000;  5,000,  $10.00;  500, 
Sl.oO ;  300,  $1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflowers.  $5.00  per  1,000; 
500,  $:'1.00-  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.00;  100,  $1.00.  Tomato  plants. 
Field  grown.  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Matchless,  Stone. 
$2,50  per  1,000;  500,  $1.50;  300,  $1.30;  200,  $1.10;  100,  90c.  List 
free.  Parcels  Post  or  .Expres.s.  No  hueinesa  done  on  Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


*T  ,  If  fT  L  Mild  or  Strong.  Extra  fine 

RdturHlLBdi  lobacco^nioking  5  ibs.  $1.25;  10, 

liuiuittiuvui  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 
TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  19th  Season  producing  good  strong 
chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains.  S.  C, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.50  per  100' 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  $12  per  101);  Anconas,  Black 
Aiinorcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  W’yandottes, 
K.  C.  Reds,  $13  per  100.  Mixed,  $8.50  per  100. 
Order  direct  fi’om  this  ad.  We  guarantee  95^  live  de¬ 
livery.  Catalogue  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

750,000  CHICKS 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  Uogan- 

testeil,  well-kept,  heavy-laying  flocks.  WH.,  BK., 
AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  100,  Sll;  300, 
*32;  600, *  *62.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  Ml- 
NORCAS,  100,  *13;  300,  *38:  500,  *62.  BUFF  ORPING 
TONS,  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  WYAN.,  100, 
*16  straight.  Mixed  Chicks,  100,  *9  straight.  Post¬ 
paid,  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference,  4  Banks. 

TRI-STATE  HATCHERIES,  B«i  510,  ARCHROtD,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred«to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Miuorcas,  14c.  eachj  White 
Wyaudottes,  16c.  eachj  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  12c.  each; 
broilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


TIPP  A  MV’Q  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  ir  F  1  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Ijaced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Hocks 
and  S.  O.  H.  1.  Heds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  poultry  farm,  H.  No.  33.  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 

Hampton's  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

LQQir  PURE-BRED  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

_ _  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c 

CHIY  Rr*  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  -  12c 

* Beds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  13c 
Mixed  Heavy,  9c;  Lights,  8e.  Postage  paid.  Oat.  F’ree. 

J.  W.  HOUCK  &  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


News  From  the  Farmers 

Of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


Anew  rate  of  membership  dues  has 
been  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Holstein-Freisian  Association, 
according  to  Secretary  W.  W.  Wetmore 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Instead  of 
a  charge  of  $1  per  cow  per  year  a  flat 
rate  has  been  fixed  of  $10  for  members 
having  20  Holsteins  or  less  and  $15  for 
those  having  over  20  cows.  The  new 
rate  includes  the  $3  dues  in  the  local 
association.  The  dairymen  joining  the 
State .  Association  thus  automatically 
become  members  of  the  county  organi¬ 
zation  with  paid-up  dues  in  the  County 
Association. 

The  Burlington  County  Holstein- 
Freisian  Association  will  meet  at 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  May  26,  when 
the  Executive  Committee  will  present 
its  program  of  work  for  the  year  to  the 
membership.  At  a  recent  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  R.  Jackson  of  Columbus;  vice- 
president,  C.  H.  Atkinson  of  Wrights- 
town ;  secretary-treasurer,  Harvey 
Davis  of  Jobstown;  Directors,  Thomas 
Gauntt,  Ernest  Phillips,  Frank  Bay- 
croft  and  Harry  Davis,  all  of  Jobstown, 

and  Frank  S.  Banks  of  Medford. 

^ 

The  Belle  Mead  Bull  Association 
held  its  first  annual  sale  of  Holsteins 
on  the  farm  of  J.  V.  D.  Bergen,  on 
May  17.  Twelve  consignors  were 
listed  among  the  Holstein  owners.  The 
annual  sale  of  W.  R.  Spann  of  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  will  be  held  on  May  31,  at 
which  time  imported  Jersey  cattle  will 
be  ofltered. 

Cooperation  Pays  Cannery  Growers 

The  Six-County  Tomato  Growers’ 
Association  formed  last  fall  by  cannery 
growers  in  Mercer,  Burlington,  Camden, 
Gloucesteu,  Cumberland  and  Cape  May 
counties  has  made  possible  contracts  of 
tomato  growers  with  cannery  men  at 
$20  a  ton,  this  price  to  hold  for  the 
entire  season.  Previous  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  cannery  growers  the  factor¬ 
ies  offered  only  $16  to  $18  per  ton  de¬ 
livered  at  the  factories  and  $13  deliver¬ 
ed  at  stations  for  shipping  by  freight. 
A  large  acreage  of  tomatoes  is  being 
set  by  growers  in  these  counties,  but 
considerably  smaller  than  the  acreage 
of  previous  years.  The  feeling  is  gen¬ 
eral  that  even  at  $20  a  ton  the  growers 
will  no  more  than  make  up  for  high 
labor  costs  this  season. 

Hon.  Emmor  Roberts,  State  Senator 
from  Burlington  County,  has  been 
elected  a  director  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
which  has  headquarters  in  Newark. 
Senator  Roberts  is  a  large  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  Direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Moorestown  Trust  Company. 
The  Land  Bank  now  has  among  its 
directors  a  representative  from  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  leading  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey. — W.  H.  B. 


NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  NOTES 

Somerset  Co. — The  labor  situation 
has  become  so  difficult  that  a  great 
many  farms  will  be  idle  or  only  partly 
cultivated.  With  common  labor  receiv¬ 
ing  from  45  to  80  cents  an  hour  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  attempt  extensive  farm 
operations.  Many  farmers  formerly 
employing  several  men  have  cut  down 
to  what  they  can  do  themselves.  Farm 
products  are  in  good  demand,  bringing 
fair  prices,  but  costs  are  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  prices.  The  severe  fires  that 
swept  over  parts  of  New  Jersey  this 
spring  were  extinguished  by  heavy 
rains.  Thousands  of  acres  of  woodland 
and  cultivated  fields  have  been  burnt 
over  through  the  careless  starting  of 
brush  fires. 

There  have  been  many  orchards 
planted  this  year  notwithstanding  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor  and 
maintenance.  After  several  years, 
absence,  tent  caterpillars  are  unusually 
numerous  this  year.  Poultrymen  are 
complaining  of  poor  hatches. — G.  E. 
Schwartz. 

Warren  Co. — Spring  has  been  un¬ 
usually  cold.  The  grass  is  very  short, 
wheat  looks  fair,  corn  coming'up  slowly 
and  potatoes  just  breaking  through. 
Little  chicks  are  not  as  plentiful  as 


last  year,  poultrymen  report  hatches  of 
about  75  per  cent  normal.  Fruit  trees 
ai*e  full  of  blossoms.  Strawberry  beds 
looking  good,  well  blossomed  out. — 
Mrs.  j.  R. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  NOTES 

Cumberland  Co. — We  are  having  a 
very  backward  and  cold  spring  in  this 
county.  Not  much  corn  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  so  far  and  there  is  much  plowing  to 
be  done.  The  season  is  almost  a  month 
late,  compared  to  other  years  and  con¬ 
sequently  farmers  will  have  to  feed  a 
month  longer  than  usual.  We  had  a 
light  fall  of  snow  on  the  night  of  May 
8.  The  month  of  April  and  early  May 
was  quite  dry,  but  we  have  been  getting 
some  nice  rains  lately.  Prospects  are 
bright  for  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Very  little 
damage  done  so  far.  Wheat  and  grass 
are  very  short.  Not  much  stock  being 
sold  now.  Sales  have  been  well  attend- 
and  fair  prices  realized. — J.  B.  K. 

Crawford  Co. — Oats  are  out,  all  sown, 
ground  in  fine  condition.  Some  corn 
ground  plowed.  Wheat  and  grass  need 
rain.  Up  to  the  second  week  in  May 
it  was  unusually  dry  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Eggs  23  to  27  cents,  butter 
45  to  50  cents,  potatoes  70  cents  a 
bushel  at  the  car.  Roads  are  good 
Work  has  begun  on  State  road.  Farm 
help  very  scarce. — J.  F.  S. 

Tioga  Co. — Spring  very  backward. 
Farmers  obliged  to  feed  stock  later  in 
the  season  than  usual.  Early  sown  oats 
are  up  and  look  fine.  As  a  rule  cows 
are  in  poor  flesh.  Butter  50  cents,  po¬ 
tatoes  $1.25  a  bushel.  Many  farmers 
are  out  of  hay.  We  have  had  hard 
frost  up  to  May  15. — W.  C.  G. 


PENN  STATE  RECEIVES  GIFT  OF 
CLYDESDALE  MARES 

J.  N.  Conyngham  owner  of  Hayfield 
Farms,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,'  recently 
presented  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  with  five  Clydesdale  mares  to 
be  used  as  a  foundation  for  Clydesdale 
horses  at  the  college.  This  donation 
includes  two  imported  mares  and  three 
bred  And  raised  at  Hayfield  Farms. 
The  two  imported  mares  are  Rosebud 
of  Warylip,  bred  by  George  Wilson  of 
Warylip,  Banff,  Scotland,  and  Eva 
McGregor,  bred  by  Alexander  Wright 
of  Upper  Keith,  Deskford,  Cullen 
Banffshire,  Scotland. 

The  home  bred  mares  consist  of  two 
four-year  olds.  Diamond  Queen  and 
Hayfield  Blossom,  and  one  three-year 
old.  Heather  Blossom,  all  sired  by  Gold¬ 
en  Knight.  Two  of  these  mares  are 
bred  to  Langwater  Fashion  and  due  to 
foal  this  spring,  while  the  other  three 
mares  were  bred  before  they  were 
shipped. 

Mr.  Conyngham  has  also  loaned  the 
College  the  two-year  old  stallion,  Hay¬ 
field  Barre.— W.  S.  Tomhave. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

J.  N.  GLOVER 

There  are  still  some  oats  to  be  seeded 
in  this  section.  Considerable  corn  has 
been  planted.  The  weather  was  very 
dry  until  May  8,  when  we  had  some 
good  showers  followed  by  snow  on  the 
9th.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  cold 
wave  that  threatened  fruit  blossoms. 
Since  these  showers  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  for  plowing  and  planting, 
which  will  not  be  completed  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  Wheat  fields  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  appearance. 

^  Roads  are  being  scraped  and  water 
courses  cleared.  Farmers  are  fixing- 
up  fences  and  generally  cleaning  up  in 
odd  moments. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  gaining 
strength  in  this  section  of  the-  State. 
Very  few  fresh  cows  are  for  sale.  Dry 
feed  is  plentiful  and,  there  will  be  hay 
to  bale  on  many  farms  later  on.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  rule,  May  wheat  is  lower 
than  any  time  sinc-e  Januai-y,  while 
bran  and  middlings  ai-e  high.  Wheat 
is  $1.32,  corn  75  cents,  oats  45  cents, 
eggs  22  cents,  veal  calves  11  cents. 


Farm  Mortgages 
that  die  in 
33  years 

Under  the  government  in¬ 
stallment  plan  of  reducing 
farm  mortgage  loans,  your 
loan  never  comes  due.  With 
the  last  payment  you  have 
completely  paid  up  principal 
and  interest. 

We  are  making  these  loans 
from  $1,000  to  $45,000  for 
thirty-three  year  periods.  If 
you  are  interested,  write  us. 


New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

61  Broadway  New  York 


operated  from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and 
band  brake.  Price  right.  For  Circular  address 
JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON,  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J, 


WITTE  IMPR^EO 

LOG  SAW 

Steady  running— Fast 
cutting — Practical- 
Durable,  A  Powerful 
Throttling  Governor  En¬ 
gine — Non-Spill  Water  Hop¬ 
per-Lever  Control  of  saw. 

Tree  Saw  parts  extra.  Abet¬ 
ter  rig  at  alowerprice.  Send 
for  FREE  Catalog  today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1806  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1806  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
1806  Fremont  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


r.O.B. 
K.c. 

From  Pittabnrarh  $107. 
At  San  Francisco  $1RS« 


You  have  never  before  been  able  4 

to  bny  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  at  such  low 
prices  our  new  plan  of  aollioff  direct  from  factory  means 

40  Per  Cent  LOWER  PRICES 

pDBB  New  104  pai^e  CATALOG— send  for  it  today 
•  —Bee  enormoua  savineon  Fencing— Steel  Poets 

—Barb  Wire — Paint  and  Roodoff.  Satiefaction  guaranteed. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  fi  FENCE  CO.,  Oepl.3004  CLEVEUNO,  OHIO , 


FRONT 


GAVE 


GRIFHN  SILO  FAME 


OUR 
cAPce 
rptt 
CATAtjOG 


An  unobstructed  continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad¬ 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  rieht.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents- Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  3  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


He?  A  \l  C  C  Is  you*-  own  hopse  afflicted? 

El  #4  V  El  9  Use  2  targe  cans.  Cost  $2.50, 
Money  hack  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Couglis,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
gate  |)y  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


^pup  cream  aepvator.  a 
tried,  tested,  high/ 
^  ouality  separator. 

Famous  for  close 
Vekimminer.  modern 
/improvements,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation, 
at  a  price  that  makes 


kthd  Galloway  the  world’s  greatest  separator 
bargrain  that  your  money  can  buy. 

CREAM  CHECK  PAYMENT  PLAN  4 

Makes  it  easy  to  own  a  Galloway.  Ottr 
terms  suit  your  pocketbook,  our  spo-,^ 
olal  offer  permits  you  to  try  It  before^ 

^  k  you  buy  it.  Write  today.  _ 

WilUaRi  Galloway  Co.,  Dept.  343,  Waterloo,  lo«f» 


Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  book  and 
Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRlEN,  Registered  Patent  Imw- 
yer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

MIGM  PRESSURE 
K^psGCARS  NJn^tLTS 

MWcMAINS  llUJ.fWLKLTS 

■fRlETiD  MFG,Co,.Gaspo«t.NY 
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THIS  IS 


YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


— - Classified  Advertising  Jlates= 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


'  —Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed . 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


■pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Seller 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  ofBce  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
,  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ^ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggS  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

BRED  TO  LAY — Day-old  chicks,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns :  May,  $15  per  100 ;  June,  $12  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes : 
May,  $18  per  100  ;  June,  $14  per  100.  Eggs  at 
$5  per  100.  Giant  Pekin  Duckling,  25  cents 
each.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  All  orders  postpaid. 
P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  buy  your  S. 
C.  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  from  best  of 
stock,  bred  and  culled  for  vigor,  size,  and  egg- 
laying  qualities;  $20  per  100;  June,  $15  per 
100,  postpaid.  GEO.  H.  PRICE,  Box  450, 
Stamford,  N  Y.  » 


CHICKS — White  Wyandotte,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Can  take  some  orders  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery,  Wyandotte  $14,  Leghorn  $12  per  hundred. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


BROTHER — We  make  a  specialty  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay,  farm 
raised  ;  circular  free.  OAK  HILL  J’OULTRY 
FARM,  Route  2  B,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  Turkey  Eggs, 
$5.  From  pure-bred  free  range  birds.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

$8  PER  100  BABY  CHICK  EGGS  ;  $1  set- 
ting.  Catalogue  —  12  leading  varieties.  EM¬ 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON  RINGLET  ROCK  EGGS  —  15 
eggs  for  $2.25.  Address  ROY  HILTS, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS — Field 
grown,  any  variety,  wholesale  and  retail,  50 
cents  per  100 ;  $1  per  300 ;  $1.75  per  500 ; 
$2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Special  prices  in 
large  quantities.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Any 
variety,  field  grown,  50  cents  per  100  ;  $1  per 
300  ;  $1.75  per  500  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid. 
Special  prices'in  thousand  lot  shipments  by  ex¬ 
press.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000 ;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow 
Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  Red 
Nansemond.  At  $1.50  per  1,000.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


SURPLUS  C ANNAS,  DAHLIAS — Per  dozen, 
$1  ;  Gladiolus,  per  dozen  25  cents ;  assorted 
tubers  from  100  kinds.  SHELLROAD  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  Colgate,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Strawberry  plants,  Steven  Late 
Champion  and  Uncle  Jim.  Order  now  at  $4 
per  thousand.  DONALD  EMERY,  Centereach, 

N.  Y. 


BEES 


WILLONDELL  ITALIAN  3  BAND  Bees  and 
Queens  are  good  bees  that  ‘bring  results.  With 
queens,  2  frame  nuclei,  $4 ;  3  frame,  $5.25  ; 
jumbo  frames,  50  cents ;  extra  queens,  $1.25 
each.  H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  ; 
10  lbs.,  $2 ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


73  ACRES— Good  eight-room  house,  2  barns, 
silo,  hen-house,  hog-house,  grainery,  shop,  4 
sheds,  fertile  tillage,  meadow,  pasture,  wood- 
lot,  orchard,  springs ;  village,  mile ;  two  sta¬ 
tions,  4  miles ;  $2,500.  Terms.  Photos.  Other 
bargains.  TRAMMEL,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  200  acres,  all  equipped, 
immediate  possession,  alt  crops  in  the  ground, 
for  $4,000,  part  cash.  Bring  your  family  and 
move  right  in.  Splendid  buildings.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  the  owner.  ROBERT  RYDER, 
Cold  Brook,  Route  1,  N.  Y. 


32  ACRES  BELOW  NORRISTOWN — Large 
meadow,  orchard,  barn,  outbuildings,  all  kinds 
farm  implements,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house  : 
$9,000.  P.  O.  Box  496,  Norristown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  By  experienced  farmer,  good 
farm  about  200  acres,  on  paved  road,  close  to 
high  school.  Send  description,  price  and  terms 
to  LOCK  BOX  201,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  -working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


POX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS — 
LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BRED  SOWS  —  $30 
including  papers.  Year  old,  will  farrow  in 
June.  Sensation  breeding.  CHAS.  MEARSON, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS — Ready 
to  ship ;  either  sex,  $15.  BEN  S.  CONDON. 
Wayville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Bull  Calves, 
three  weeks  old,  fine  individuals,  popular  May 
Rose  breeding.  Price,  $25  each.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SUN- 
NYSIDB  FARM,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  Bull,  Home- 
brook  Jim  Segis  Parthenea,  3  years  old.  Reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  3  months  old 
MADDEN  BROS.,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Guernseys.  All  ages 
and  sexes.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited 
herds.  Farmers’  prices.  JOHN  CORBETT, 
Lancaster,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — Two  pure-bred  Red  Poll  Bull 
Calves,  8  months  old,  registered  and  tubercu¬ 
lar  tested.  BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves, 
two  to  eight  months.  Berkshire  pigs,  six 
weeks  old.  J.  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


AGENTS — Our  soap  and  Toilet  article  plan 
is  a  wonder.  Get  our  free  samples  case  offer. 
HO-RO-CO.,  177  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED — Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PINE  TREE  DOUBLE  UNIT  MILKER — En¬ 
gine  and  pump,  used  one  year,  $140.  Huber 
12-25  tractor  in  splendid  order,  $300.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


EEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  ;  good 
wages.  MRS.  C.  A.  SMITH,  R.  D.  5,  ForfPlain 

N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  ‘greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCIUVORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH- 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  23 
cents  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biggrest  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstanding’  factor  is  the  great  number  of  reorders  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Service. 


Yon  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country. 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Variety 

L^horns  -------  1 

White  and  Black  "  "  ’  J 

Per  26 
Chicks 

$4.00 

Per  60 
Chicks 

$7.50 

Per  100 
Chicka 

$15.00 

Leghorns  , 

Buff  and  Brown  -  -  -  ' 

Barred  Rocks  -  .  .  .  J 

^  $4.50 

$S.50 

$17.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  1 
White  Rocks  -  .  -  ,  .  I 
Buff  Rocks  ------  j 

Anconas  ) 

t  $5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Black  Minorcas 

Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  -  -  ■ 

White  Orpingtons  -  .  .  J 

\  $5.50 

$10.50 

$21.00 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers  - 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas  -  -  .  . 

$8.75 

$16.50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS’S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  - 

$11.00 

$21.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  Ai^ust  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  500  or  1,000 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock.— Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  Catalogiu  on 
r«Queut.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  May  30,  June  4-11-18*25 

Large,  heavj’-type  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  superlative  quality  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Each  pen  headed  by  LacK  Storrs’  Pen 
Cockerel  (Dams'  records  of  240  to  271  eggs  each 
in  puliet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  chicks 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
.safe  and  live  deliverj'  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$48  per  500.  $95  per  1,000.  Also  husky  pure-hrcd 
Barred  Bock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $57  per  500. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


I  ADFC  QTAr'If  Sue  Poultry,  Turkeys, Oeese, Ducks, Quiness, 
LAlluCi  ulUvlk  Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 
Eggs,  low;  catalog.  PIOKEBU  t'ARBS,  Telford,  Pennsylsaula. 


30,000  Clucks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5,  12,  19  and  26 


Jurte,  July 
and  Aug. 


Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  March,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or¬ 
ders  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 
owing  to  Insufficient  incubator  capacity. 
Order  June.  July  and  August  Chicks 
early,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices: 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  each 

Barred  Bocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  E.  I.  Beds  and  S.  Q.  Black  Minorcas.l4c  each 

B.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .  8c  each 


Lots  of  500 . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 


100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 


PINE  CATALOG  FBEE 


THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Members  I.  B.  C.  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour,  In  the  day.  We  are  the  world’s 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Bockics  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
,  arrival. 

„  . ,  „  ,  ,  Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 

Smith’s  standard  Cataloo— FREE 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  uaiaiog  rntt 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD'S  BEET  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAM.MOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  /ree  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Bo*  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Order  June  Chicks  Now 

Bottom  Prices 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.-.  $3.25  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred'  Rocks. -  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds _ _  4.00  7.00  14.00 

5(X)  chicks  one-half  cent  per  chick  less.  Every  chick 
guaranteed  from  healthy,  vigorous  free  range  stock. 
Postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LDRGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PROFITABLE,  VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  PREPAID  LIVE  ARRIVAL 

Bar.  Rock,  $16  per  100;  $150  per  1,000.  R.  I.  Red, 
$17  per  100  :  $165  per  1,000.  Brown  Leghorn,  $15  per 
100.  After  May  10th.  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
$14  per  100;  $130  per  1,000. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.No.l 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LeKhorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  lar^e  May  Chicks  $18  per 
hundred.  June  Chicks  $15  Free  delivery  and  satisfaction  Kuaran* 
teed.  PEEK'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks! 

We  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25,000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matings,  for 
June  Delivery 


Per  100 

Per  ,50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

$10.50 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.50 

R.  I.  Reds . 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  full  count. 
Parcel  post  paid.  Order  at  once;  don’t  delay 
and  be  disappointed  at  such  lo-w  prices  for 
SELECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  in  full  remittance. 

FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

•  Do*  422,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


f  BABY  CHICKS 
!  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  15  ds. 

<!  Barred  Rocks, . 14  cis. 

i  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  ...  12  cts. 
L  Mixed  or  Off  Color  Chicks,  9  cts. 

These  cliicks  are  all  batched  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  free.  Chicks  at  the  above  prices  to  he  deliTsreii 
May  and  June.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVlLLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  200  -  Egg  Hens 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Jei-sey  Giants,  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  $13  per  lUO  up.  I.ive  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatcliingeggs.  $8.00  per  100.  Belgian 
Hares  and  New  Zealand  Reds.  (Jircular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


PEDIGREED,  EXHIBITION  &  SELECT  GRAD  ES 

from  40  breeds,  heavy  layers.  4 
kinds  of  ducklings.  Postage 
PAID.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Our 
Hatcheries  EAST  &  WEST  from  w'hich  to 
ship.  A  month’s  Feed  FREE.  Big 
Catalog  Free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  A5  Gambier,  Ohio 
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The 


Brown 


Mouse  —  By  Herbert  Quick 


JIM  shoveled  on  silently  for  a  while,  and  by  example  urged  Newton  to  earn  the 
money  credited  to  his  father’s  assessment  for  the  day’s  work. 

“Aw,  what’s  the  use  of  diggin’  into  it  like  this?”  protested  Newton,  who  was 
developing  an  unwonted  perspiration,  “None  of  the  others  are  heatin’  them¬ 
selves  up.” 

“Don’t  you  get  any  fun  out  of  doing  a  good  day’s  work?”  asked  Jim. 

“Fun!”  exclaimed  Newton.  “You’re  crazy!”. 

A  slide  of  earth  from  the  top  of  the  pit  threatened  to  bury  Newton  in  gravel, 
sand  and  good  top  soil,  A  sweet-clover  plant  growing  rankly  beside  the  pit,  came 
down  with  it,  its  dark  green  foliage  anchored  by  the  long  roots  which  penetrated 
to  a  depth  below  the  gravel  pit’s  bottom.  Jim  Irwin  pulled  it  loose  from  its 
anchorage,  and  after  looking  attentively  at  the  roots,  laid  the  whole  plant  on  the 
bank  for  safety. 

“What  do  you  want  of  that  weed?”  asked  Newton. 

Jim  picked  it  up  and  showed  him  the  nodules  on  its  roots — little  white  knobs, 
smaller  than  pinheads. 

“Know  what  they  are.  Newt?” 

“Just  white  specks  on  the  roots,”  replied  Newton._ 

“The  most  wonderful  specks  in  the  world,”  said  Jim.  “Ever  hear  of  the  use  of 
nitrates  to  enrich  the  soil?” 

“Ain’t  that  the  stuff  the  old  man  used  on  the  lawn  last  spring?” 


“Yes,”  said  Jim,  ‘‘your  father  used 
some  on  his  lawn.  We  don’t  put  it  on 
our  fields  in  Iowa — not  yet;  but  if  it 
weren’t  for  those  white  specks  on  the 
clover-roots,  we  should  be  obliged  to  do 
so — ^as  they  do  back  east.” 

“How  do  them  white  specks  keep  us 
from  needin’  nitrates?” 

“It’s  a  long  story,”  said  Jim.  '“You 
see,  before  there  were  any  plants  big 
enough  to  be  visible— if  there  had  been 
any  one  to  see  them — the  world  was  full 
of  little  plants  so  small  that  there  may 
be  billions  of  them  in  one  of  these  little 
white  specks'.  They  knew  how  to  take 
the  nitrates  from  the  aii’ — ” 

“Air!”  ejaculated  Newton.  “Nitrates 
in  the  air!  You’re  crazy!” 

“No,”  said  Jim.  “There  are  tons  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  that  press  down  on 
your  head — but  the  big  plants  can’t 
get  it  through  their  leaves,  or  their 
roots.  They  never  had  to  learn,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  little  plants — bacteria 
— found  that  the  big  plants  had  roots 
with  sap  in  them,  they  located  on  those 
roots  and  tapped  them  for  the  sap  they 
needed.  They  began  to  get  their  board 
and  lodging  off  the  big  plants.  And  in 
payment  for  their  hotel  bills,  the  little 
plants  took  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  for 
both  themselves  and  their  hosts.” 

“What  d’ye  mean  by.  ‘hosts’?” 

“Their  hotel-keepers — the  big  plants. 
And  now  the  plants  that  have  the  hotel 
roots  for  the  bacteria  furnish  nitrogen 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
crops  that  follow.  Corn  can’t  get  nitro¬ 
gen  out  of  the  air;  but  clover  can — and 
that’s  why  we  ought  to  plow  down  clover 
before  a  crop  of  corn.” 

“Gee!”  said  Newt.  “If  you  could  get 
to  teach  our  school.  I’d  go  again,” 

“It  would  interfere  with  your  pool 
playing.” 

“What  business  is  that  o’  yours?”  in¬ 
terrogated  Newt  defiantly, 

‘‘'VTT’ELL,  get  busy  with  that  shovel,” 

VV  suggested  Jim,  who  had  been 
working  steadily,  driving  out  upon  the 
fill  occasionally  to  unload.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  dumping  the  next  load,  New¬ 
ton  seemed,  in  a  superior  way,  quite 
amiably  disposed  toward  his  workfellow 
— rather  the  habitual  thing  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“I’ll  work  my  old  man  to  vote  for  you 
for  the  job,”  said  he. 

“What  job?”  asked  Jim. 

“Teacher  for  our  school,”  answered 
Newt. 

“Those  school  directors,”  replied 
Jim,  “have  become  so  bullheaded  that 
they’ll  never  vote  for  any  one  except  the 
applicants  they’ve  been  voting  for.” 

“The  old  man  says  he  will  have  Prue 
Foster  again,  or  he’ll  give  the  school  a 
darned  long  vacation,  unless  Peterson 
and  Bonner  join  on  some  one  else.  That 
would  beat  Prue,  of  course.” 

“And  Con  Bonner  won’t  vote  for  any 
one  but  Maggie  Gilmartin,”  added  Jim. 

“And,”  supplied  Newton,  “Haakon 
Peterson  says  he’ll  stick  to  Herman 
Paulson  until  the  Hot  Springs  freeze 
over.” 

“And  there  you  are,”  said  Jim.  “You 
tell  your  father  for  me  that  I  think  he’s 
a  mere  mule — and  that  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  thinks  the  same.” 

“All  right,”  said  Newt.  “I’ll  tell  him 
that  while  I’m  working  him  to  vote  for 
you.” 

Jim  smiled  grimly.  Such  a  position 
might  have  been  his  years  ago,  if  he 
could  have  left  his.  mother  or  earned 
enough  in  it  to  keep  both  alive.  He 


had  remained  a  peasant  because  the 
American  rural  teacher  is  placed  eco¬ 
nomically  lower  than  the  peasant.  He 
gave  Newton’s  chatter  no  consideration. 
But  when,  in  the  afternoon,  he  hitched 
his  team  with  others  to  the  big  road 
grader,  and  the  gang  became  concen¬ 
trated  within  talking  distance,  he  found 
that  the  project  of  heckling  and  chaff¬ 
ing  him  about  his  eminent  fitness  for  a 
scholastic  position  was  to  be  the  real 
entertainment  of  the  occasion. 

“Jim’s  the  candidate  to  bust  the 
deadlock,”  said  Columbus  Brown,  with 
a  wink.  “Just  like  Garfield  in  that  Re¬ 
publican  convention  he  was  nominated 
in — eh.  Con?” 

“Con”  was  Cornelius  Bonner,  an 
Irishman,  one  of  the  deadlocked  school 
hoard,  and  the  captain  of  the  road 
graded.  He  winked  back  at  the  path- 
master. 

“Jim’s  the  gray-eyed  man  o’destiny,” 
he  replied,  “if  he  can  get  two  votes  in 
that  board.” 

“You’d  vote  for  me,  wouldn’t  you. 
Con?”  asked  Jim. 

“I’ll  try  anything  wance,”  replied 
Bonner. 

“Try  voting  with  Ezra  Bronson  once, 
for  Prue  Foster,”  suggested  Jim.  “She’s 
done  good  work  here.” 

“Opinions  differ,”  said  Bonner,  “an’ 
when  you  try  anything  just  for  wance, 
it  shouldn’t  be  an  irrevocable  shtip,  me 
bye.” 

“You’re  a  reasonable  board  of  public 
servants,”  said  Jim  ironically.  “I’d 
like  to  tell  the  whole  board  what  I  think 
of  them.” 

“Come  down  to-night,”  said  Bonner 
jeeringly.  “  We’re  going  to  have  a 
board  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
ballot  a  few  more  times.  Come  down, 
and  be  the  Garfield  of  the  convintion. 
We’ve  lacked  brains  on  the  board,  that’s 
clear.  They  ain’t  a  man  on  the  board 
that  iver  studied  algebra,  ’r  that  knows 
more  about  farmin’  than  their  impTyers. 
Come  down  to  the  schoolhouse,  and 
we’ll  have  a  field-hand  addriss  the 
school  board — and  begosh.  I’ll  move 
yer  illiction  mesilf !  Come,  now,  Jimmy, 
me  bye,  be  game.  It’ll  vary  the  pro¬ 
gram,  annyhow.” 

The  entire  gang  grinned.  Jim 
flushed,  and  then  reconquered  his  calm¬ 
ness  of  spirit. 

“All  right.  Con,”  said  he.  “I’ll  come 
and  tell  you  a  few  things — and  you 
can  do  as  you  like  about  making  the 
motion.” 

CHAPTER  II 

REVERSED  UNANIMITY 

The  great  blade  of  the  grading  ma¬ 
chine,  running  diagonally  across  the 
road  and  pulling  the  earth  toward  its 
median  line,  had  made  several  trips, 
and  much  persiflage  about  Jim  Irwin’s 
forthcoming  appearance  before  the 
board  had  been  addressed  to  Jim  and 
exchanged  by  others  for  his  benefit. 

To  Newton  Bronson  was  given  the 
task  of  leveling  and  distributing  the 
earth  rolled  into  the  road  by  the  grader 
— a  labor  which  in  the  interests  of  fitting 
a  muzzle  on  his  big  mongrel  dog  he  de¬ 
serted  whenever  the  machine  moved 
away  from  him.  No  dog  would  have 
seemed  less  deserving  of  a  muzzle,  for 
he  was  a  friendly  animal,  always 
wagging  his  tail,  pressing  his  nose  into 
people’s  palms,  licking  their  clothing 
and  otherwise  making  a  nuisance  of 
himself.  That  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  muzzle  was  evident  from 


Newton’s  pains  to  make  a  secret  of 
it.  Its  wires  were  curled  into  a  ring 
directly  over  the  dog’s  nose,  and  into 
this  ring  Newton  had  fitted  a  cork 
through  which  he  had  thrust  a  large 
needle  which  protruded,  an  inch-long 
bayonet,  in  front  of  Ponto’s  nose.  As 
the  grader  swept  back,  horses  strain¬ 
ing,  harness  creaking  and  a  billow  of 
dark  earth  rolling  before  the  knife, 
Ponto,  fully  equipped  with  this  stinger, 
raced  madly  alongside,  a  friend  to  every 
man,  but  not  unlike  some  people,  one 
whose  friendship  was  of  all  things  to  be 
most  dreaded. 

As  the  gi’ader  moved  along  one  side 
of  the  highway,  a  high-powered  auto¬ 
mobile  approached  on  the  other.  It 
was  attempting  to  rush  the  swale  for 
the  hill  opposite,  and  making  rather 
bad  weather  of  the  newly  repaired 
road.  A  pile  of  loose  soil  that  Newton 
had  allowed  to  lie  just  across  the  path 
made  a  certain  maintenance  of  speed 
desirable.  The  knavish  Newton  planted 
himself  in  the  path  of  the  laboring  car, 
and  waved  its  driver  a  command  to 
halt.  The  car  came  to  a  standstill  with 
its  front  wheels  in  the  edge  of  the  loose 
earth,  and  the  chauffeur  fuming  at  the 
possibility  of  stalling — a  contingency 
upon  which  Newton  had  confidently 
reckoned. 

“What  d’ye  want?”  he  demanded. 
“What,  d’ye  mean  by  stopping  me  in 
this  kind  of  place?” 

“I  want  to  ask  you,”  said  Newton 
with  mock  politeness,  “if  you  have  the 
correct  time.” 

The  chauffeur  sought  words  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  feelings.  Ponto  and  his 
muzzle  saved  him  the  trouble.  A  pretty 
pointer  leaped  from  the  car,  and  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  evident  friendliness  of 
Ponto’s  greeting,  pricked  up  its  ears, 
and  sought,  in  a  spirit  of  canine  broth¬ 
erhood,  to  touch  noses  with  him.  The 
needle  in  Ponto’s  muzzle  did  its  work 
to  the  agony  and  horror  of  the  pointer, 
which  leaped  back  with  a  yelp,  and 
turned  tail.  Ponto,  in  an  effort  to 
apologize,  followed,  and  finding  itself 
bayonetted  at  every  contact  with  this 
demon  dog,  the  pointer  definitely  took 
flight,  howling,  leaving  Ponto  in  a 
state  of  wonder  and  humiliation  at  the 
sudden  end  of  what  had  promised  to 
be  a  very  friendly  acquaintance.  The 
pointer’s  master  watched  its  strange 
flight,  and  swore.  His  eye  turned  to 
the  boy  who  had  caused  all  this,  and  he 
alighted  pale  with  anger. 

“I’ve  got  time,”  said  he,  remembering 
Newton’s  impudent  question,  “to  give 
you  what  you  deserve.” 

Newton  grinned  and  dodged,  but  the 
bank  of  loose  earth  was  his  undoing, 
and  while  he  stumbled,  the  chauffeur 
caught  and  held  him  by  the  collar.  And 
as  he  held  the  boy,  the  operation  of 
flogging  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
grading  gang  grew  less  to  his. taste. 
Again  Ponto  intervened,  for  as  the 
chauffeur  stood  holding  Newton,  the 
dog,  evidently  regarding  the  stranger 
as  his  master’s  friend,  thrust  his  nose 
into  the  chauffeur’s  palm — the  needle 
necessarily  preceding  the  nose.  The 
chauffeur  behaved  much  as  his  pointer 
had  done,  saving  and  excepting  that 
the  pointer  did  not  swear. 

It  was  funny — even  the  pain  involved 
could  not  make  it  otherwise  than  funny. 
The  grading  gang  laughed  to  a  man. 
Newton  grinned  even  while  in  the  fell 
clutch  of  circumstance.  Ponto  tried  to 
smell  the  chauffeur’s  trousers,  and 
what  had  been  a  laugh  became  a  roar. 

Caution  and  mercy  departed  from 
the  chauffeur’s  mood;  and  he  drew  back 
his  fist  to  strike  the  boy— and  found  it 
caught  by  the  hard  hand  of  Jim  Irwin. 

“You’re  too  angry  to  punish  this 
boy,”  said  Jim  gently — “even  if  you 
had  the  right  to  punish  him  at  all!” 

“Oh,  cut  it  out,”  said  a  fat  man  in 
the  rear  of  the  car.  “Get  in,  and  let’s 
be  on  our  way!” 

The  chauffeur,  however,  recognized 
in  a  man  of  mature  years  and  full  size, 
a  relief  from  his  embarrassment.  He 
released  Newton,  and  blindly,  furiously, 
he  delivered  a  blow  meant  for  Jim’s 
jaw,  but  which  miscarried  by  a  foot. 
In  reply,  Jim  countered  with  an  awk¬ 
ward  swinging  uppercut,  which  was 
superior  to  the  chauffeur’s  blow  in  one 
respect  only — it  landed  fairly  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw.  The  chauffeur  stag¬ 


gered  and  slowly  toppled  over  into  the 
soft  earth.  Newton  Bronson  slipped 
behind  a  hedge,  and  took  his  infernally 
equipped  dog  with  him.  The  grader 
gang  formed  a  ring  about  the  com¬ 
batants  and  waited.  Colonel  Woodruff, 
driving  toward  home  in  his  runabout, 
held  up  by  the  traffic  blockade,  asked 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  chauffeur, 
rising  groggily,  picked  up  his  goggles, 
climbed  into  the  car;  the  meeting  dis¬ 
solved,  leaving  Jim  Irwin  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  struck  a  man  in 
combat. 

“Good  work,  Jim,”  said  Cornelius 
Bonner.  “I  didn't  think  ’twas  in  ye!” 

“It’s  beastly,”  said  Jim,  reddening. 
“I  didn’t  know,  either.” 

Colonel  Woodruff  looked  at  his  hired 
man  sharply,  gave  him  some  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  next  day  and  drove  on. 
The  road  gang  dispersed  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  Newton  Bronson  carefully  se¬ 
creted  the  magic  muzzle,  and  chuckled 
at  what  had  been  perhaps  the  most 
picturesquely  successful  bit  of  deviltry 
in  his  varied  record.  Jim  Irwin  put  out 
his  team,  got  his  supper  and  went  to 
the  meeting  of  the  school  board. 

The  deadlocked  members  of  the  board 
had  been  so  long  at  loggerheads  that 
their  relations  had  swayed  back  to 
something  like  amity.  Jim  had  scarcely 
entered  when  Con  Bonner  addressed 
the  chair. 

“Mr.  Prisidint,”  said  he,  “we  have 
wid  Us  t’night,  a  young  man  who  nades 
no  introduction  to  an  audience  in  this 
place,  Mr.  Jim  Irwin.  He  thinks  we’re 
bullheaded  mules,  and  that  all  the 
schools  are  bad.  At  the  proper  time  I 
shall  move  that  we  hire  him  f’r  teach¬ 
er;  and  pinding  that  motion,  I  move 
that  he  be  given  the  floor.”  / 

Much  laughter  from  the  board  and 
the  spectators,  as  Jim  arose.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  ridicule  of  himself,  while 
Con  Bonner  regarded  it  as  a  tribute  to 
his  successful  speech. 

“Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Board,”  said  Jim,  “I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  anything  that  you  don’t  know 
about  yourselves.  You  are  simply  mak¬ 
ing  a  farce  of  the  matter  of  hiring  a 
teacher  for  this  school.  It  is  not  as 
if  any  of  you  had  a  theory  that  the 


HOW  THE  STORY  STARTED 

JIM  IRWIN,  Col.  Woodruff’s 
field-hand  was  somewhat  de¬ 
spised  because  his  “book  learning” 
did  not  raise  him  above  the  level 
of  a  farm  laborer.  Jennie  Wood¬ 
ruff'  was  especially  scornful,  and 
let  her  old  school  fellow  see  it. 
Her  distain  hurt  him,  for  he  felt 
sure  his  theories  of  pi’actical  edu¬ 
cation  were  right.  Meanwhile,  he 
worked  on  the  road  with  others 
of  the  locality,  among  them  young 
Newton  Bronson,  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  township  problem. 


teaching  methods  of  one  of  these  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  any  better  than  or  much 
diffei'ent  from  those  of  the  others.  You 
know,  and  I  know,  that  whichever  is 
finally  engaged,  or  even  if  your  silly 
deadlock  is  broken  by  employing  a  new 
candidate,  the  school  will  be  the  same 
old  story.  It  will  still  be  the  school  it 
was  when  I  came  into  it  a  little  ragged 
boy” — here  Jim’s  voice  grew  a  little 
husky — “and  when  I  left  it,  a  bigger 
boy,  but  still  as  ragged  as  ever.” 

There  was  a  slight  sensation  in  the 
audience,  as  if,  as  Con  Bonner  said 
about  the  knockdown,  they  hadn’t 
thought  Jim  Irwin  could  do  it. 

“WMl,”  said  Con,  “you’ve  done  well 
to  hold  your  own.” 

“In  all  the  years  I  attended  this 
school,”  Jim  went  on,  “I  never  did  a  bit 
of  work  in  school  which  was  economic¬ 
ally  useful.  It  was  all  dry  stuff  copied 
from  the  city  schools.  No  other  pupil 
ever  did  any  real  work  of  the  sort 
farmers’  boys  and  girls  should  do.  We 
copied  city  schools — and  made  bad 
copies  of  them,  too.” 

Jim  Irwin  made  a  somewhat  lengthy 
speech  after  the  awkwardness  wore  off, 
so  long  that  his  audience  was  nodding 
and  yawning  by  the  time  he  reached 
{Contimied  on  page  460) 
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Mrs.  harper  sighed.  She  was 
looking  out  into  a  green,  grassy 
yard,  with  a  white  picket  fence,  a  few 
beehives,  and  some  morning-glories  on 
the  fence.  Not  a  bad-looking  yard,  for 
big  trees  kept  the  sun  away  almost  all 
day,  and  everything  was  as  neat  as  pos¬ 
sible.  ^  Still  she  sighed. 

“  ’Lias,”  she  said,  “I  do  wish  I  could 
have  such  a  back  yard  as  I  saw  at  that 
house — when  I  went  to  Sarah’s — it  was 
the  prettiest  place  I  ever  saw.” 

’Lias  Harper  fidgeted  his  feet  a  bit, 
“Wish’t  I  could  see  it,  you’ve  said  so 
much  about  it.  I  don’t  know  where  it 
can  be,  though.  I  thought  I  knew  every 
farm  within  twenty  miles.  Was  it  a 
big  white  house — bigger’n  this?” 

“Yes,  it  was,  a  nice  big  house,  tall 
and  painted  beautiful.  And  it  had 
noble  big  trees  in  the  back  yard,  and 
in  the  front  yard  too,  I  think.  Trees 
lots  bigger’n  than  ours.  Oh  yes,  a  lot 
bigger.  And  I  know  the  water  there 
must  be  soft,  for  there  was  a  tea  towel 
or  something  hanging  on  the  clothes 
line,  and  ’Lias,  it  was  white  as  snow.  I 
never  can  get  mine  like  that  with  the 
hard  water  here.”  And  she  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  line  in  the  yard. 

“Now,  Lucy,  you’ve  got  a  nice  white 
dish  towel  on  your  line,  and  you’ve  a  tall 
house,  and  big  trees.  I  don’t  believe,” 
doggedly,  “there’s  a  prettier  place  in 
the  country  than  this.” 

The  railroad  near  them  had  just  been 
completed,  and  Mrs.  Harper  had  re¬ 
cently  taken  her  first  trip  over  it.  In 
order  to  reach  the  station,  they  had  to 
drive  about  five  miles,  but  in  making  a 
curve,  the  road  ran  just  the  other  side 
of  a  forty-acre  field  from  their  home. 
Ever  since  Mrs.  Harper’s  return,  she 
had  described  a  farm  house  so  very 
beautiful  that  she  longed  to  live  in  it. 
She  had  spoken  of  the  white  fence,  the 
tall  trees,  the  house,  the  hollyhocks, 
the  vines,  until  her  husband  was  getting 
a  little  out  of  patience. 

The  next  day,  ’Lias  returned  from 
town  seeming  very  much  elated. 

“Lucy,”  he  said,  “I  do  believe  I  know 
where  your  nice  farm  house  is — I  do, 
by  dacky!  It  ain’t  so  awful  far  away. 

I  guess  we  can  go  out  and  see  it  about — 
le’s  see — about  Friday.  Can  you  get 
away  then?” 

TNDEED  I  can,  ’Lias.  I’d  leave  my 
J.  work  any  time  to  see  that  grand 
place  again.  Can  we  drive  over?” 

“No,  we’ll  go  on  the  cars — ^that’s  the 
best  way.  You  said  there  was  a  bridge, 
didn’t  you,  where  the  railroad  crossed 
a  river?” 

“Yes,  a  nice  big  river,  too.  Wider 
and  bigger  than  this  little  muddy 
stream.  It  was  a  long  bridge — and 
there  was  some  men  working  there.” 

“Well,  Lucy,  I  guess  we’ll  lay  off  and 
go  over  Friday.” 

“But  ’Lias,  if  I  see  that  place  again. 
I’ll  feel  worse  than  ever  to  live  here  in 
this  little  low  house — I’ll  want  that 
place  worse  than  ever — ”  and  she  sighed 
again. 

“I’ll  get  it  for  you,  Lucy,  if  it’s  where 
I  think  it  is.  I  believe  I’d  like  to  live 
in  that  place  too,”  and  he  went  out 
chuckling. 

The  train  they  took  was  a  freight. 
’Lias  said  it  would  stop  at  the  bi’idge, 
so  they  could  get  off. 

“How  in  the  world  will  we  get  home, 
’Lias?”  asked  Mrs.  Harper. 

“You  never  mind — we’ll  get  home. 
Don’t  we  always  get  home?”  he  teased. 

The  freight  traveled  slowly,  but 
finally  Mrs.  Harper  pointed  in  excite¬ 
ment. 

“There  it  is,”  she  said,  “ain’t  it  the 
grandest  looking  place?  See  the  tower¬ 
ing  trees,  and  that  green  back  yard  with 
the  white  picket  fence,  and  the  morning 
glories.  I  do  know  it  is  the  prettiest 
place  in  the  countiy — ” 

“Now  Lucy!  Don’t  jump  off  before 
the  cars  stop,  there — we’re  stopping 
now.” 

The  trainman  helped  them  off,  and 
-r.e  and  ’Lias  exchanged  a  sly  wink.  The 
scramble  down  the  grade  was  rather 
hard  for  Mrs.  Harper,  but  she  was  too 
excited  to  care,  and  she  also  crawled 
through  a  wire  fence,  a  thing  she  had 
always  said  she  could  not  do.  Then 
she  straightened  up,  and  took  a  good 
look.  The  alfalfa  field  took  her  eye 
first. 


“Now  ain’t  this  the  best  alfalfa  you 
ever  seen,  ’Lias?  Why,  it’s  inches 
higher  than  ours — and  look  how  even! 
Better  ground,  I  think.  I  wonder  if 
these  folks  will  care  for  us  coming  right 
up  to  the  house  this  way?” 

“Not  a  mite,”  said  ’Lias,  “Rve  got 
that  all  fixed.” 

“My,  my — ”  broke  out  Mrs.  Harper, 
“What  noble  big  trees  right  over  the 
back  door!  Shady  all  day,  and  such 
a  good  back  yard  to  work  in — a  thing 
I’ve  always  wanted.  ’Lias,  do  see  them 
beehives,  white  as  marble!  The  man 
who  lives  here  is  a  good  manager.  I’ll 
bet.” 

“Well,  I  think  he  is,”  said  ’Lias  dryly. 

“Look  at  the  morning-glories — I  do 
love  them  and  we  never  have  any  luck 
with  them.  And  what  a  nice  tsig  house 
— I’ll  wager  the  chambers  upstairs  are 
nice  and  high”  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  fearing  to  be  overheard.  “Now 
look  at  that  tea  towel.  ’Lias,  I  can’t 
get  mine  white  like  that  in  hard 
water.” 

She  broke  off  with  a  startled  look, 
“  ’Lias,” — she  stammered,  “Why,  there’s 
my  old  washing  machine — and  the  old 
hickory  chair.  .  .  .” 

“  ’Lias  Hai’per — ”  looking  around — 
“Why  this  is  our  own  house — and  you 
knowed  it  all  the  time — and  you  just 
did  this  to  fool  me!  Well  I  swan!”  and 
she  hurried  through  the  kitchen  door. 

’Lias  sank  down  in  the  old  hickory 
chair. 

“Distance  makes  things  look  a  heap 
bigger — and  then,  the  other  view  makes 
a  difference  too.  Guess  Lucy’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  now,  though,”  and  he  smiled  a  slow 
smile. 


KEEPING  CITY  BOARDERS 

I  have  often  read  in  your  paper 
arguments  in  favor  of  remaining  on  the 
farm,  and  I  say  “aye.”  The  farm 
evei’y  time!  A  good  living  can  be  had 
from  chickens  and  a  cow  or  two;  but 
if  the  farmer’s  wife  wants  to  help 
along  still  more,  let  her  take  a  few 
city  boarders.  I  have  done  so  for  the 
past  few  years  and  I  know  there  is 
money  in  it. 

Start  early  in  the  spring  to  prepare 
for  them.  ••Plant  a  large  garden  with 
all  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables- not 
forgetting  brusaels  sprouts,  spinach, 
kohl-rabi,  swiss  chard  and  caulifiower 
for  you  will  find  a  few  who  will  like 
these  as  well  as  peas,  beans,  corn,  or 
tomatoes. 

Fix  the  house  and  grounds  as  at¬ 
tractively  as  possible  without  going  to 
any  great  expense.  Paint  all  the  fioors 
or  cover  with  linoleum.  If  you  use 
paint,  use  a  russet  color  and  then  add 
two  coats  of  varnish.  They  will  be 
much  ea^er  to  clean  than  rugs  or 
carpets. 

Put  up  little  sash  curtains  at  your 
bedroom  windows,  and  place  in  each 
bedroom  a  dresser,  two  chairs  and 
above  all,  a  comfortable  bed.  If  there 
is  no  clothes  closet,  put  some  hooks  on 
the  door,  or  place  a  curtain  across  the 
corner  of  the  room  with  a  few  hooks 
in  the  wall  behind  it. 

Furnish  your  living  room  comfortably 
but  keep  it  plain,  taking  out  all  bric- 
a-brac.  Have  plenty  of  rockers  on  the 
porch  and  swings,  etc.,  in  the  yard. 

The  Food  is  Very  Important! 

Now  for  the  “eats!”  First,  keep  your 
table  cloth  spotless.  Use  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  fold  them  three  cornered  and 
place  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  large  glass  or 
other  holder  on  each  end  of  the  table. 
Our  boarders  like  these  better  than 
cloth  napkins.  Put  a  piece  of  butter 
and  a  slice  of  bread  on  a  bread  and 
butter  plate  at  each  place.  Serve  the 
meat  and  potatoes  on  the  large  plates 
from  the  kitchen.  Serve  all  juicy  veg¬ 
etables  in  individual  dishes  and  all 
others  in  large  dishes. 

For  breakfast  have  eggs  in  some 
form  and  about  twice  a  week  serve 
meat  instead.  Besides  eggs,  we  give  a 
choice  of  two  cereals,  one  cooked  and 
one  uncooked,  toast  and  plain  bread, 
coffee,  and  fruit,  either  fresh  or  stewed. 
For  dinner,  at  noon,  serve  soup,  meat, 
two  vegetables  and  dessert  and  coffee. 
For  supper  have  cold  meat,  a  vegetable, 
a  salad,  fruit,  cake  and  tea.  jBe  sure 
to  serve  a  variety.  Never  serve  the 


same  meat  or  dessert  two  days  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  same  applies  to  all 
vegetables  except  corn.  City  people 
are  very  fond  of  sweet  corn  and  you 
cannot  serve  it  too  often,  but  you  must 
serve  other  vegetables  with.  it. 

Don’t  try.  to  keep  less  then  ten 
boarders,  it  will  not  pay. 

If  you  have  a  daughter  or  son  to 
help  you,  you  will  find  you  can  do  the 
work  for  ten  or  twelve.  Of  course  it 
will  mean  hard  work,  but  plan  your 
meals  and  your  work  ahead.  Get  up 
early  and  have  all  your  baking  for  the 
day  done  before  you  serve  breakfast 
and  it  will  help  you  wonderfully.  There 
will  always  be  some  women  among  your 
guests  who  will  help  you  wash  the 
dishes  and  other  light  work,  taking 
care  of  their  rooms  and  getting  veg¬ 
etables  ready.  Don’t  try  to  do  any  ex¬ 
tra  housework  or  sewing,  just  do  what 
is  most  necessary.  If  you  are  strong 
and  healthy  the  work  won’t  be  too  hard. 
— Mrs.  Emma  Denton. 


AN  EASY  TOWEL  TO  MAKE 

Every  woman  takes  pride  in  having 
pretty  towels  on  her  rack  when  guests 
come,  and  fortunately  this  is  a  sort  of 
embroidery  which  takes  very  little  time 
and  yet  shows  more  effectively  than 
almost  any  other  article  on  which 
handwork  can  be  put. 

The  design  which  is  shown  this  week 
calls  for  both  cross-stitch  and  solid  (or 


eyelet)  work.  It  is  bordered  by  an 
in-and-out  running  stitch  which  is  easy 
to  do,  yet  adds  character  to  the  final 
effect. 

Double  hemstitching  is  illustrated  as 
a  method  of  hemming  the  towel.  Stamp 
your  design  so  that  an  equal  length  of 
material  is  left  below  the  part  to  em¬ 
broider.  After  working  the  design, 
fold  this  over  to  make  the  hem  and  in 
this  way  the  back  of  the  towel  does  not 
show  the  unattractive  wrong  side  of 
the  embroidery.  Then  crease  the  lower 
edge  of  your  hem,  draw  about  five 
threads  of  material  as  indicated  for 
hemstitching,  and  finish. 

The  other  end  of  the  towel  may  be 
left  plain  or  have  a  simple  cross-stitch 
border,  the  transfer  for  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  more  elaborate  one. 

E  11  — cross-stitch  towel  design,  2  ends, 
will  be  sent  for  12c.  in  stamps.  Address 
Handicraft  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


“GOULASH” 

This  is  a  recipe  especially  for  those 
who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  little 
leftovers.  First,  if  you  have  the  broth 
from  cooked,  fresh  meat  and  do  not 
wish  to  make  gravies  of  it,  you  can  use 
it  with  the  leftovers. 

If  you  have  a  bowl  of  chicken  or 
beef  gravy,  put  it  in  a  pan  or  if  you 
have  a  little  of  each  put  in  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Have  you  a  cold  boiled  potato 
or  two?  If  so,  dice  them  and  add,  and 
a  saucer  of  peas  and  beans  and  corn, 
and  a  small  piece  of  beef,  chopped' fine, 
a  stalk  of  celery  minced,  a  cup  of  boiled 


rice  or  macaroni.  Then  add  1  pint  to 
1_  quart  of  tomatoes,  stir  and  let  it  be 
simmering  on  one  side  of  the  stove.  Now 
mince  fine  an  onion  as  large  as  an  egg. 
Cover  with  water  and  add  a  small  pinch 
of  soda.  Cook  about  ten  minutes.  Pour 
this  in  with  the  rest  and  let  all  boil 
up.  It  may  need  a  little  seasoning  and 
may  not.  Serve-  hot,  of  course,  in  in¬ 
dividual  dishes. 

Say  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  your 
family,  and  if  everything  is  good,  they 
will  pronounce  it  delicious. — Mrs.  Ida 
A.  Brown. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

{Continued  from  page  459) 

his  peroration,  in  which  he  abjured 
Bronson,  Bonner  and  Peterson  to  study 
his  plan  of  a  new  kind  of  rural  school — 
in  which  the  work  of  the  school  should 
be  correlated  with  the  life  of  the  home 
and  the  farm.  Three  sharp  spats  of 
applause  from  the  useless  hands  of 
Newton  Bronson  gave  the  final  touch 
of  absurdity  to  a  situation  which  Jim 
had  felt  to  be  ridiculous  all  through. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Jennie  Woodruff’s 
“Humph!”  stinging  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  outside  the  round  of  duties  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for 
the. absurd  notion  that  perhaps,  after 
they  had  heard  his  speech,  they  would 
place  him  in  charge  of  the  school,  he 
would  not  have  been  there.  As  he  sat 
down,  he  felt  himself  a  silly  clodhop¬ 
per  filled  with  the  east  wind  of  his  own 
conceit,  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
world  of  men.  The  nodding  board  of 
directors,  the  secretary,  actually  snor¬ 
ing,  and  the  bored  audience  restored  the 
field-hand  to  a  sense  of  his  proper 
place. 

_  “We  have  had  the  privilege  of 
list’nin’,”  said  Con  Bonner,  rising,  “to 
a  great  speech,  Mr.  Prisidint.  We 
should  be  proud  to  have  a  borned  ora¬ 
tor  like  this  in  the  agricultural  pop’la- 
tion  of  the  district.  A  reg’lar  William 
Jennin’s  Bryan.  I  don’t  understand 
•vvhat  he  was  trying  to  tell  us,  but  some¬ 
times  I’ve  had-  the  same  difficulty  with 
the  spaches  of  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Platte.  Makin’  a  good  spache  is  one 
thing,  and  teaching  a  good  school  is 
another,  but  in  order  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  board,  I  nominate  Mr. 
James  E.  Irwin,  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Woodruff  District,  and  the  new  white 
hope,  f’r  the  job  of  teacher  of  this 
school,  and  I  move  that  when  he  shall 
have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  this  board,  the  secretary  and  prisi¬ 
dint  be  insthi’ucted  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  him  f’r  the  cornin’  year.” 

The  seconding  of  motions  on  a  board 
of  three  has  its  objectionable  features, 
since  it  seems  .to  commit  a  majority  of 
the  body  to  the  motion  in  advance.  The 
president,  therefore,  followed  usage, 
when  he  said — “If  there’s  no  objection, 
it  will  be  so  ordered.  The  chair  hears 
no  objection — and  it  is  so  ordered.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  ballots  for  a  yote  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  teacher,  Mr.  ^cretary.  Each 
votes  his  prefei-ence  for  teacher.  A  ma¬ 
jority  elects.” 

For  months,  the  ballots  had  come  out 
of  the  box — an  empty  crayon-box — 
Herman  Paulson,  one;  Prudence  Fos¬ 
ter,  one;  Margaret  Gilmartin,  one;  and 
every  one  present  expected  the  same 
result  now.  There  was  no  surprise, 
however,  in  view  of  the  nomination  of 
Jim  Irwin  by  the  blarneying  Bonner 
when  the  secretai’y  smoothed  out  the 
first  ballot,  and  read:  “James  E.  Irwin, 
one.”  Clearly  this  was  the  Bonner 
vote ;  but  when  the  next  slip  came  forth, 
“James  E.  Irwin,  two,”  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Woodruff  Independent 
District  were  stunned  at  the  slowly 
dawning  knowledge  that  they  had  made 
an  election!  Before  they  had  raljiedf 
the  secretary  drew  from  the  box  the 
third  and  last  ballot,  and  read,  “James 
E.  Irwin,  three.” 

President  Bronson  choked  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  result — choked  and  stam¬ 
mered,  and  made  very  hard  weather  of 
it,  but  he  went  through  with  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

“The  ballot  having  shown  the  unani¬ 
mous  election  of  James  E.  Irwin,  I  de¬ 
clare  him  elected.” 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Children’s  Clothes  Should  Suit  Them 

Fashion  and  Cookery  Hints — Help  the  League  Milk  Survey 


The  mother  who  makes  her  children’s 
clothes  has  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  wear  longer  than  any  she 
could  buy  readymade,  while  she  also 
often  hears  the  neighbors  comment  on 
how  prettily  the  children  are  dressed. 

American  Agriculturist  children’s 
styles  are  planned  for  the  farm  woman 
who  doesn’t  want  to 
fall  behind  her  city 
sister  in  having  at¬ 
tractive  clothes  for 
her  children,  yet  who 
has  to  remember  ex¬ 
pense  and  wearing 
quality.  The  fashion 
editor  is  always  glad 
to  have  mothers  write 
her  for  advice  about 
their  own  clothes  or 
those  for  the  children 
and  will  gladly  sug¬ 
gest  designs,  colors 
and  materials.  En¬ 
close  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for 
the  reply. 
Long-waisted  styles  are  most  becom¬ 
ing  to  the  little  girl  and  while  No.  1649 
is  suitable  for  all  little  girls,  it  is 
especially  good  for  the  one  who  is  per¬ 
haps  abittoo 
plump.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  with 
the  back  and  side 
front,  so  it  is  very 
easy  to  make.  The 
front  panel  extends 
into  a  tie-sash.  Only 
1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  are  necessary 
for  the  4  year  size. 

No.  1649  comes 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  and 
10  years.  Price,  12c. 

T  r  a  n  s,f  e  r  622  in 
blue,  .12c. 

The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  a  little 
boy’s  life  is  play 
and  so  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  have  for  him  is  a  good  play 
suit.  And  here  it  is!  You  could  use 
denim,  chambray,  madras  or  any  dur¬ 
able  wash  material  for 
this  suit.  No.  1681  cuts 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  For  'size  4  only 
1%  ,  yards  of  36-inch 
material  is  needed. 
Price  12c.  stamps. 

Then  for  the  slim 
girl.  No.  1736  gives  a 
fluffy,  soft  effect  which 
is  very  becoming.  The 
delicate  ruffles  and  lace 
or  embroidery  inserts 
make  this  frock  suitable 
for  parties  and  Sunday 
wear.  If  you  embroider 
it,  use  transfer,  631, 
which  is  12c.  extra. 
Pattern  1736  comes  in 
sizes  3,  10,  12,  and  14  years.  For  an 
8  year  size  1%  yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  is  required.  Price  12c.  stamps. 

To  Order:  Write  all  information 
clearly,  enclose  stamps  for  correct 
amount,  mail  to  the  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

If  you  add  10c.,  a  copy  of  our  new- 
summer  catalogue,  brimful  of  pretty 
and  practical  'suggestions  will  be  added 
to  your  order.  It  is  worth  many  times 
the  cost  and  we  advise  you  not  to  be 
without  a  copy. 


or  to  the  vegetable  cellar,  according  to 
the  season,  and  choose  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  day’s  use.  Root  vegetables 
are  at  once  thoroughly  washed  and 
placed  in  a  wire  drainer.  With  the 
vegetables  at  hand  and  clean,  I  find 
double  the  uses  for  them  that  I  did 
when  each  variety  must  be  separately 
brought  from  garden  or  cellar  as 
needed. 

Clean  Many  at  a  Time 

Another  great  convenience  in  the  use 
of  root  vegetables  consists  in  cleaning 
a  quantity  at  one  time.  When  a  basket 
of  potatoes  are  dug,  carry  them  at  once 
to  an  outdoor  faucet  or  pump  and 
thoroughly  wash  them  all.  A  wire 
basket  or  rack  is  fine  for  draining  them. 
During  winter  I  have  a  basketful 
brought  from  the  cellar  at  one  time,  and 
wash  them  all  in  the  same  way.  It 
certainly  is  a  joy  when  they  are  needed 
in  a  hurry  to  find  them  clean  and  ready 
for  use.  Other  roots  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  way,  though  in  smaller 
amounts. 

An  excellent  way  to  clean  root  veg¬ 
etables  is  to  dampen  a  very  coarse  sack, 
pour  in  the  roots  and  shake  them  about 
vigorously.  When  poured  out  into 
water  it  will  be  found  that  this  saves  a 
great  amount  of  work  with  the  cleaning 
brush.  Turn  the  sack  inside  out,  rinse 
and  dry. 

Another  short-cut  in  the  use  of  veg¬ 
etables  consists  in  cooking  enough  at 
one  time  for  several  servings.  This 
does  not  mean  a  monotonous  diet,  either. 
Beets  may  be  buttered  at  the  first  serv¬ 
ing,  pickled  for  the  next  day  and  what 
are  left  after  this  used  in  a  vegetable 
salad  on  the  third.  Left-over  corn,  cut 
from  the  cob  may  be  creamed,  or  used 
in  fritters  or  croquettes. 


USE  MORE  VEGETABLES 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON 

“What’s  the  use  of  our  making  a 
garden?”  the  man-of-the-house  fre¬ 
quently  grumbled.  “We  never  eat  what 
We  I’aise.” 

“I  know  we  ought  to  use  more  veg¬ 
etables,”  I  always  was  forced  to  admit. 
“But  so  often  a  meal  is  prepared  in  a 
hurry  and  there  isn’t  time  to  gather 
and  prepare  them.  Getting  vegetables 
from  the  garden  and  washing  the  root 
varieties  is  messy  too,  especially  after 
Fve  donned  a  clean  dress  or  white 
shoes.” 

Neighboring  housewives  admitted  that 
they  had  much  the  same  experience.  I 
resolved  to  find  a  remedy. 

Early  in  the  day  I  go  to  the  garden 


HANGING  UP  A  RECORD 

Touring  the  last  year,  the 
American  Agriculturist  fash¬ 
ion  depai’tment  sold  more  than 
24,000  patterns. 

That  means  that  from  our  120,- 
000  readers  an  average  of  one  in 
five  used  our  pattern  service. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  record.  We  are  trying 
to  show  up-to-date,  smart  styles, 
which  yet  can  easily  be  made  by 
the  home  dressmaker.  We  believe 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a 
pretty  dress  as  an  ugly  one — and 
much  easier  to  wear  it,  whether 
for  work  or  play! 

Home-dressmaking  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  as  easy  as  it  is  now. 
Think  of  the  days  of  whalebones, 
gored  skirts,  infinite  ruffles  and 
clumsy  heavy  materials !  The  farm 
woman  is  mercifully  freed  from 
the  old  style  of  tightly  fitted,  un¬ 
comfortable  clothing.  Present 
styles  seem  just  made  for  her  and 
she  is  short-sighted  if  she  does 
not  take  advantage  of  them  to 
provide  herself  with  suitable,  be¬ 
coming  dresses  at  small  cost. 

Even  the  children  can  help 
nowadays,  and  high-school  girls 
everywhere  are  making  their  own 
clothes  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last.  The  ready-mades  can  never 
equal  home  sewing  for  personal¬ 
ity,  good  materials  and  careful 
work.  We  are  proud  of  the  large 
number  of  readers  who  do  their 
oAvn  dressmaking  and  welcome 
others  who  are  just  beginning  to 
see  its  possibilities  into  our  big 
A.  A.  sewing  circle. 


the  work  is  thoroughly  under  way  the 
list  will  include  Tioga,  Ontario,  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Delaware, 
Wyoming,  Niagara,  Otsego  and  War¬ 
ren  counties. 

Cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  are  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
•Bureaus,  the  Extension  Service  of 
Cornell,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  returns  will  be  tabu¬ 
lated  after  the  work  is  completed, 
which  should  be  about  June  15. 

In  the  classrooms  the  children  will  be 
called  upon  to  answer  a  few  simple 
questions  about  their  food  habits,  while 
the  parents  are  asked  for  somewhat 
more  detailed  information. 

The  facts  thus  gathered  will  be  of 
the  utmost  service  to  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  the  college  in  planning  ex¬ 
tension  work  and  will  also  be  widely 
used  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  through  its  health  service.  The 
counties  chosen,  partly  for  geographi¬ 
cal  reasons,  were  also  selected  b^ecause 
they  are  representative  of  the  entire 
State.  Several  are  large  dairy  centers, 
while  others  combine  city  population 
with  country. 

So  if  the  white  and  buff  cards  come 
around  in  your  locality,  fill  them  out 
as  carefully  as  possible  and  help  the 
good  work  along! 


MILK  SURVEY  UNDER  WAY 

How  much  milk  does  your  family 
drink? 

You  had  better  begin  to  calculate 
now  if  you  haven’t  an  exact  idea,  for  a 
nutritional  study  is  planned  for  several 
up-State  counties,  and  both  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  are  being  called  upon 
for  information  on  their  use  of  dairy 
products. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Cauble,  director  of 
nutrition  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
has  already  visited  some  of  the  counties 
where  the  survey  has  started.  When 


OUR  FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOR 

A  Story  for  the  Children 

My  dear  Boys  and  Girls ;  This  little  story 
about  Mrs.  Robin  is  true ;  it  happened  exactly 
as  I  am  telling  it  to  you. 

On  the  west  side  of  our  house  is  a 
lovely  old  crab  apple  tree,  not  of  much 
use  so  far  as  the  apples  are  concerned, 
but  worth  a  fortune  when  it  is  one 
great  bouquet  of  blossoms,  with  honey 
bees  by  the  hundred  buzzing  about  in 
it,  and,  too,  it  is  very  useful  as  a  home 
for  the  birds. 

One  year  a  very  clever  Mrs.  Robin 
chose  a  forked  limb  in  it  for  her  home. 
When  first  we  saw  her — or  heard  her, 
for  there  was  no  joke  about  the  noise 
she  was  making — she  was  flying  against 
Junior’s  window,  on  the  side  of  the 
house  by  the  tree,  beating  her  little 
body  against  it,  pecking  loudly  and  per¬ 
sistently  at  the  glass.  We  decided  that 
she  wanted  to  come  into  the  room  to 
build,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  doing 
anything  with  12-year-old  Junior  about 
not  letting  her,  so  we  opened  the  win¬ 
dow.  But  that  was  not  what  she  wanted 
at  all.  What  do  you  suppose  she  did 
want? 

By  the  window  was  a  table  on  which 
was  about  everything  that  a  boy  usu¬ 
ally  owns,  including  a  bunch  of  string. 
Mrs.  Robin  had  seen  it  through  the 
glass,  and  being  a  conquering  sort  of 
robin,  decided  she  must  have  it.  She 
flew  in  and  about  the  room,  paying  no 
attention  to  us — but  we  were  very,  very 
still — and  alighted  on  the  table,  pulled 
out  a  strand  of  string,  and  away  she 
flew!  After  that  for  many  days  she 
came  regularly  for  string.  When  the 
window  was  closed,  she  picked  at  it  and 
scolded,  until  someone  opened  it,  after 
which  she  would  help  herself  and  be  off 
to  her  nest-building. 

With  the  string  she  mixed  mud  and 
grass,  making  a  substantial  structure. 
Then  one  day  from  the  window  we  saw 
in  it  five  blue  green  eggs,  and  then  five 
baby  birds,  squirmish  looking  things  at 
first,  but  later  quite  respectable  in  their 
reddish  brown  shirt  fronts,  spotted  with 
black.  Mother  Robin  sported  a  black 
cap  and  a  gay  red  vest. 

Mr.  Robin  was  quite  a  help  with  the 
babies,  bringing  food  and  watching  the 
home  while  Mother  Robin  went  away 
for  occasional  exercise.  Many,  many 
times  a  day  he  would  call  to  her, 
“Cheerily,  cheerup — cheerup — cheerily 
— cheerily, cheerupi”- — Elizabeth  Hoag. 


Dear  Household  Editor: — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  two  recipes  on  soap  mak¬ 
ing.  I  have  tried  one  recipe  thus  far, 
and  a  very  good  soap  resulted.  I  think 
it  is  even  better  for  laundry  use  than 
soap  that  I  have  purchased  at  a  store. 

Thank  you  very-kindly  for  your  help. 
I  surely  will  know  where  to  write  if  I 
have  any  trouble. — Mrs,  Alexander 
Carlo,  New  York. 


You  can  sell 
lightning  rods 

You  need  no  sales  experience 
to  establish  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own  selling  R.  H. 
Co.  Lightning  Rods.  They  have 
been  giving  perfect  lightning 
protection  for  74  years,  and 
bear  the  offlcial  approval  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories. 

With  only  a  small  capita!  and 
a  willingness  to  work,  you  can 
make  a  good  income — if  you’ll 
let  us  show  you  how.  You  will 
be  backed  up  by  our  strong  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  have  our  close  co¬ 
operation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  substantial  business 
on  a  good  product  which  every  farmer 
needs,  write  today  for  terms  on  ex¬ 
clusive  territory  and  full  particulars. 

The  Reyburn  Hunter  Foy  Co. 
825  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


‘'Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind’ 


R.H.Ca 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  cotn- 
•  I  prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 

bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  Hat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash- 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
Q  m  f  oak  post  hinge  .seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 

oena  ror  nickel-pluted  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

Catalog  40  Httinss.  J.'M.SEIDENBERG  CO.Jnc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  a.-.l  oih  Aves.  N.  Y  C- 


30 

Select  from  44  Styles.colors 


Select  from  44  Styles 
and  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De¬ 
livered  free  on  approval,  express  prepaid* 
at  Factory  Prices*  S^ve  $10  to  $25. 

“  r  if  desired.  Par¬ 
ents  advance 
1  small  payments. 
Wheels,  equipment  half  usual 
IXTCS  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY- 
A  Write  for  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

Company 

IfUfdlll  Dept.  P76  Chicago 


lOlifimflisloFayl 

afiiilst  deposit. Boys  earn  s 


Write 
to  us 
today 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 

e' 

month  will  give  you  some  highest- 

quality  breeders.  Investigate  NOW 

ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

$4,906  Income  In  Year 

Fiquippeil  Farm ;  Only  $1,100.  ’  1,16  Acres,  convenient 

stores:  schools,  conilensery;  good  roads;  prosperous  neigh¬ 
bors:  heavy  cropping,  dark  loam  fields,  2.'5-cow  pasture, 
valuable  woodlot,  variety  fruit;  comfortable  2-story  11- 
room  bouse,  cement  walks;  .10-ft.  basement  barn,  stable, 
poultry  bouse;  widow  must  sell  at  oiice,  only  $4,100  with 
10  cows,  bull,  .voung  stock,  potato  <ligger,  full  Imple¬ 
ments  included  If  you  don't  delay.  Part  cash.  Details 
and  photo,  page  69,  t'atalog — ISargains  many  states.  Copy 
free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150-R  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  me  '^plant's*  ready*’*now 

Potted  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plant,  Peppers,  Asters  and  Scar¬ 
let  Sage:  $3.50  per  100;  $30.00  per  1,000. 

5,000,000  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  (Field  Grown) ; 
$2.25  per  1,000;  .'>.000.  $10.00;  500.  $1.50. 

Transplanted  Tomatoes  and  Peppers;  $8.00  per  1,000; 
$1.00  per  100. 

Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List  of  All  Plants. 

P.  FORD  ROCHELLE,  Mendham  Road,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

hair  nets  lOC  Summer  SeJUr 

SELF-THREADING  NEEDLES  1  Oc 

Relieve  Eye  Strain 

LARGE  LINE  QUICK  SELLERS  FOR  AGENTS 
S.  B  DAVIS.  325  Amsterdam  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefield.*!,  Succes'sion,  Ac.,  300,  Sl.OO;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $2.25.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00:  1,000,  $3.00.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10,000.  $20  cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Order  from  largest 
grower  in  Virginia.  Guaranteed  good  delivery  anywhere,  or 
money  refunded.  J,  P.  COL’NCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

fresh  .dug. and  postpaid  at  farmers’  prices ;  circular  on 
request.  BROOKVIEW  farms.  R-5,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

CTDAU/DCDDICC.  S«n»tors,|5.  Chss.I — Abington— Sterena 
olnATTDLtUULO.  Late— Arom»,  $5.50;  SOc  100.  Superb, 
$10:  11.60100.  All  plants  prepaid.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


CHEESE  SOLE  BY  “CALL” 

HERSCHEL  H,  JONES 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
which  is  the  board  of  trade  of  the 
egg  and  poultry  wholesale  business, 
last  week  began  for  the  first  time  to 
sell  cheese  by  the  “call”  system,  as  eggs 
are  sold.  At  10:40  A.  M.,  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  exchange  who  have,  cheese 
to  sell,  may  announce  what  they  have 
to  offer  and  buyers  in  turn  give  their 
bids.  On  the  huge  wall  blackboard  of 
the  Exchange  “Floor”,  the  offerings 
and  bids  are  written,  and  when  the  two 
meet,  sales  are  made. 

The  use  of  the  “call”  method  of  sell¬ 
ing  cheese  is  to  be  tried  two  months  and 
continued  permanently  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  A  committee  of  the 
Exchange  prepared  a  system  of  grades 
which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  trad¬ 
ing  in  American  cheese.  These  grades 
include:  “J''ancy  Specials”,  “Fancy”, 
“Average  Run”  and  “Undergrades.”  At 
the  opening  sale  Monday,  May  14,  900 
boxes  were  sold,  about  half  State  and 
half  Wisconsin.  Prices  ranged  from 
21%  to  22  %c  on  average  run  and 
fancies. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time 
whether  this  innovation  will  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  New  York  cheese 
quotations  which  are  of  vital  interest 
to  every  dairyman  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  It  may  have  a  wholesome 
effect  of  giving  more  open  publicity  to 
offerings  and  sales,  and  thereby  enliven¬ 
ing  trade.  On  the  other  hand  if  too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  such 
sales  as  an  indication  of  the  market,  it 
might  easily  be  possible  for  an  interested 
party  to  manipulate  the  market  with 
artificial  sales  of  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  cheese.  Such  a  thing  has 
been  possible  in  the  Exchange  trans¬ 
action  on  eggs. 

These  new  grades  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  are  now  being 
used  in  daily  trade  quotations.  The  full 
grade  descriptions  will  be  furnished 
any  of  our  readers  on  request.  The 
Exchange  grades  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  score  of  the  cheese,  but 
the  characteristics  of  each  grade  are 
described  under  the  heads  of  Flavor, 
Body  and  Texture,  Finish  and  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  Color.  The  new  definition 
for  “average  run”  cheese  keeps  the 
quality  requirements  of  the  grade  con¬ 
stant,  regardless  of  the  season  of  the 
year  and  regardless  of  the  average 
quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

NEW  POTATOES  PREFERRED 

In  New  York  City  there  is  practically 
no  demand  except  in  a  very  small  way 
for  old  potatoes.  The  number  of  cars 
in  the  yards  is  relatively  small  but  the 
buyers  for  the  best  trade  do  not  seem 
to  care  if  they  vanish  oveimight  for 
the  stock  is  spongy,  sprouted  and  in 
generally  poor  condition.  All  the 
attention  is  centered  on  potatoes  from 
the  South,  mostly  Florida  with  now 
and  then  a  car  or  two  from  South 
Carolina.  The  market  for  Florida’s 
touched  $8.50  per  bbl.  on  the  docks  last 
week  and  dealers  are  optimistic.  Some 
are  holding  expecting  the  demand  to 
continue  and  prices  to  advance  a  little. 
A  good  car  from  Carolina  sold  for  $8. 

The  highest  prices  quoted  for  State 
potatoes  were  only  realized  in  a  few 
small  sales  of  the  best.  On  May  17, 
State  .round  whites  No.  1,  per  150-lb. 
sack  were  quoted  at  $2.50  @  $2.60  for 
best  and  $2.25  @$2.40  for  ordinary. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS  GOOD 

Unofficial  reports  indicate  a  large 
crop  of  peaches  in  New  Jersey  this 
year,  and  comparatively  little  damage 
there  from  freezing.  In  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  however,  the  late  frost 
did  much  damage  and  the  crop  will  be 
small. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  summer 
apple  crop  promises  to  be  much  below 
last  year,  which  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  growers  as  the  markets 
last  year  were  glutted.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re¬ 
ports  cold  storage  holdings  of  barreled 
apples  on  May  1  as,  578,000  barrels,  an 
excess  over  the  same  date  last  year  of 
330,000  bbls.,  compared  with  a  five 
year  average  of  305,000  bbls.  In  spite 
of  this  excess  in  holdings  over  last 
year’s  stocks  the  markets  generally  are 
in  good  healthy  shape  with  sufficient 
demand  to  maintain  steady  prices.  Best 


Baldwins,  A  ‘grade,  2%  inch,  N.  Y. 
State,  brought  last  week  $7  @  $7.50 
per  bbl.;  Fancy,  $7.50  @  $8;  Ordinary, 
$6,  @$6.25;  Ben  Davis,  best,  $4.25  @ 
$4.50;  Fair  stock,  $3.75  @  $4. 

EGG  MARKET  IRREGULAR 

The  market  for  nearby  hennery  white 
eggs  continued  quiet,  weak  and  irreg¬ 
ular  last  week  with  the  greater  part* 
of  the  supply  selling  in  mixed  bunches 
at  a  range  of  29  @  33c  per  dozen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week  most  sales 
were  at  29  to  31c.  Very  few,  even  of 
the  best  fancy  fresh  State  eggs,  and 
other  nearby  brought  top  quotations. 
Fanciest  neai'by  and  Jersey  white  eggs 
showing  strict  uniformity  in  color,  size, 
quality  and  package  were  steady  with 
a  fair  demand  toward  the  end  of  the 
•week  at  36  to  40c  per  dozen  according 
to  the  closeness  of  the  grading.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  average  and  ordinary 
qualities  of  nearby  eggs. 

So  far  this  month  the  statistics  indi¬ 
cate  a  shortage  in  storage  accumula¬ 
tions  compared  with  last  year.  The 
movement  into  storage  has  increased 


rapidly  since  May  1,  however.  The 
New  York  trade  output  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  since  the  slump  early 
in  April.  The  output  for  the  past  four 
consecutive  weeks  as  given  by  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Price  Current,  are  respectively: 
81,757  cases;  98,072  cases;  107,797 
cases;  124,866  cases. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  STORE  EGGS 

Egg  producers  may  be  interested  at 
this  time  in  a  few  figures  on  the  cost 
of  putting  eggs  into  cold  storage.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to’  point 
out  that  any  responsible  person  can  put 
eggs'  away  in  a  public  cold  storage 
house.  The  storage  charges  are  fixed 
by  printed  schedule.  Although  the 
storage  companies  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  show  some  preference  to 
large,  regular  customers,  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  lots  as  small  as  five  or  ten  cases. 
The  largest  public  cold  storage  com¬ 
pany  which  stores  eggs  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  charges  for  storage  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  the  following  prices: 

Lots  of  100  cases  or  more  (30  dozen 
to  the  case),  14c  per  case  for  first 
month;  7c  per  case  each  month  there¬ 
after. 

Lots  of  25  to  100  cases,  16c  per  case 
for  first  month ;  8c  per  case  each  month 
thereafter. 

Lots  of  under  25  cases,  20c  per  case 
first  month;  10c  per  case  each  month 
thereafter. 

To  these  charges  must  be  added  cart¬ 
age  charges,  except  where  delivery  is 
made  by  express  or  carlots  are  deliv¬ 
ered  alongside  the  warehouse.  Then 
there  is  insurance  of  about  42c  per  $100 
worth  of  eggs  per  year.  The  cartage 
charges  are  about  6c  per  case  from 
New  York  to  Jersey  City  and  4  to  5c 


per  case  when  the  eggs  are  stored  in 
New  York  City.  Extra  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling  eggs,  requiring  repacking  or  rais¬ 
ing  covers  on  the  fl>oor  of  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  house,  is  charged  for  at  2c  per 
case. 

It  is  customary  for  the  cold  storage 
companies  to  advance  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  at  the 
time  they  go  into  storage,  but  not  to 
exceed  $6  per  case.  The  banks  advance 
to  their  regular  customers  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  value.  The  interest 
charges  on  the  money  advanced  on  eggs 
must,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  costs 
in  determining  whether  any  profit  is 
made  at  the  time  they  are  withdrawn. 

Any  person  wishing  more  detailed 
information  relative  to  the  cold  storage 
of  eggs  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to  the 
Market  Department  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. — H.  H.  J. 

BROILER  SUPPLY  INCREASING 

Express  shipments  of  broilers  to  the 
New  York  market  last  week  were  very 
much  heavier  and  the  demand  was  not 
sufficient  to  hold  prices  firm.  Toward 


the  end  of  the  week  only  a  small  part 
of  the  broilers  received  sold  at  top 
quotations.  Express  shipments  of 
fowls  were  very  light  and  the  trade 
paid  for  fowls  unusually  high  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  cool  weather. 

Broilers,  colored,  fancy  large,  sold 
May  17,  at  55c;  colored  small,  45  @ 
50c;  white  leghorn,  fancy  large,  50c; 
white  leghorn,  small  to  medium,  30  @ 
45c.  Rabbits  31  @  33c  per  lb. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  STEADY 

In  spite  of  gradualy  increasing  gen¬ 
eral  supplies,  cheese  prices  held  steady 
last  week.  The  expected  decline  in  the 
Wisconsin  primary  markets  did  not 
materialize.  The  production  is  below 
normal  for  this  season  and  full  grass 
cheese  is  not  yet  being  shipped  from 
the  producing  States.  Receipts  of 
cheese  at  New  York  last  week  were 
actually  lower  than  the  previous  week. 
State  whole  milk  flats,  fresh,  average 
run,  were  quoted  at  22c;  held  flats 
average  run,  at  27%  to  28c. 

BUTTER  MARKET  FLIGHTY 

The  relatively  high  prices  on  cream¬ 
ery  butter  reported  in  our  last  issue 
did  not  hold  last  week.  On  May  17, 
creamery  extras,  (92  score)  were  down 
to  42%  @  42  %c  per  lb.,  and  the  mark¬ 
et  was  very  sensitive.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  fluctuations  during  the  week 
within  a  narrow  range.  The  surplus 
in  production  is  approaching  and  the 
market  is  getting  down  to  a  specula¬ 
tive  storage  basis.  It  is  still  quite  un¬ 
certain  as  to  what  June  prices  will  be, 
but  future  sales  for  June  extras  on  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  last  week  were 
within  a  range  of  40%  @  40  %c. 


The  possibility  of  large  importations 
of  foreign  butter,  providing  our  June 
market  runs  above  the  40c  level,  is 
a  strong  factor  in  holding  down  the 
tendency  toward  higher  prices.  We 
have  been  drawing  butter  from  various 
foreign  countries  under  an  8c  duty. 
Regular  shipments  have  again  started 
from  Denmark,  and  Canada  has  been 
sending  us  a  good  many  cars.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  shipments  of  butter  from 
Ireland,  Finland,  Esthonia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  due  in  New  York  within 
the  next  week  or  two. 

DRESSED  CALVES  UP 

The  supply  of  country  dressed  calves 
on  the  New  York  market  last  week  was 
so  limited  that  the  market  advanced 
early  in  the  week  Ic  per  lb.  on  all 
grades.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
the  trade  was  slower  and  the  market 
tended  weaker  with  quotations  remain¬ 
ing  about  the  same.  Wholesale  prices 
May  17,  per  100  lbs.  of  country  dressed 
veal  calves  were :  prime,  $13.50  @ 
$14.50;  fair  to  good,  $12.25  @  $13.25; 
common  to  medium  $9  @$12;  culls, 
$8  @  $9;  small,  $6.50  @  $7. 

The  dressed  lambs  sold  up  to  $10  per 
cwt.  for  choice  heavy  hot  house,  ljut 
poorer  qualities  lower. 

LIVE  CALF  MARKET  FIRM 

The  markets  at  Jersey  City  and  60th 
Street  Stock  Yards  for  large  calves 
were  very  active  and  firm  last  week 
except  that  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
there  was  a  weaker  tendency  at  Jersey 
City,  where  most  of  the  calves  were 
received.  In  the  middle  of  the  week 
live  veal  calves,  prime,  sold  per  cwt.  at 
$14  to  $14.60;  fair  to  good,  $12.75  @ 
$13.75;  common  to  medium,  $10  @ 
$12.50. 

BUFFALO  FEED  PRICES  STEADY 

There  were  very  few  changes  in  feed 
prices  at  Buffalo  last  week.  Quotations 
on  carlots  Buffalo  rate  basis,  in  100  lb. 
sacks  per  ton  on  May  17,  were:  Gluten 
feed  $41.05;  cottonseed  meal  $44.30;  oil 
meal,  $39.50;  standard  spring  bran, 
$33.50;  hard  winter  bran,  $34.50; 
standard  spring  middlings,  $34.50; 
choice  flour  middlings,  $37 ;  white 
hominy,  $35.80.  No.  2  yellow  corn  per 
bushel,  94c;  No.  2  white  oats,  52%c; 
No.  3  white  oats,  51c. 

CASH  GRAINS  AT  NEW  YORK 

Cash  Grain  quotations  May  18  at 
New  York  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  No. 
2  red,  $1.52%;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.36;  No.  2  mixed  durum,  $1.30;  corn. 
No.  2  yellow,  $1.02,  No.  2  mixed,  $1.01%, 
No.  2  white,  $1.02;  oats,  No.  2  white, 
56 %c,  No.  3  white,  55c;  rye,  92 %c; 
barley,  82  @  83c. 

Chicago:  No.  2  hard  winter,  wheat, 
$1.22%;  corn.  No.  2  white,  86c;  No.  2 
yellow,  86  @  87c;  oats.  No.  2  white, 
46  @  46%c;  No.  3  white,  45%  @  45%; 
barley,  82  @  83c. 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STR.A.W  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 

WANTED  FRESH 

Brown  and  White  Eggs 
Also  Duck  Eggs 
GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 

23  and  25  Jay  Street,  New  York 
Established  1867 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.— N.  Y.  C.  I?  Q 

Write  for  shipping  Tag* 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  May  17 : 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras.., 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . . . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  brow'ns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.., 
Good  to  prime . . .  . .  . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.. 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor.  .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . . 

Roosters . 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


New  York 
37@40 
36@37 
31@33 
29@30 
29@33 
27%  @28 
33@3.5 
29@32 
28@29 


43@43% 

42@42% 

42 

40%@41% 

U.  S.  Grades 
$23@24 
20@22 
13@15 
26 
27@29 
10@11 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb;) 


Buffalo 


29@30 


2S@29 


46@47 

44@45 

42@43 

34@40 


Phila. 


28 

26% 


42% 


Old  Grade  Standards 

$20@21  $21@22 

.  19@20 

!  ". !  '2l’@22 

15.50@i6 


29@30 

27@29 

22@24 

24@26 

14 

17@18 

10%@13% 

12@15% 

4@4% 

5@6 

9%  @12% 

13 

3%  @5% 

8% 

8%@9 

8% 

30@31 

’26@27 

16@18 
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How  F ederal  Land  Banks  Help  Farmers 

(Continued  from  page  454) 


The  cost  of  this  abstract,  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  applicant,  will  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  labor  involved 
and  the  scale  of  charges  on  the  part  of 
the  attorney  doing  the  work,  but  it 
will  rarely  Ise  less  than  $20,  and  may 
easily  reach  $60.  However,  it  ought  to 
be  said  that  an  abstract  once  com¬ 
pleted  becomes  a  permanent  record  and 
will  have  real  value  if  at  any  time  it 
is  desired  to  sell  the  farm.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirable,  however,  that  this 
necessary  expense  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  The  abstract  becomes  the 
property  of  the  owner. 

Subscribing  to  Shares  of  Stock 

There  is  one  other  item  of  cost  that 
is  commonly  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  that  is  the  subscription  to 
shares  of  stock  of  the  bank.  The  theory 
of  the  whole  scheme  is  that  the  bank  is 
a  cooperative  enterprise,  and  that  each 
borrower  must  subscribe  for  shares  of 
stock  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  his  loan.  This  stock  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends;  that  is,  of  any  profits  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  bank,  and 
also  as  an  insurance  against  any  mis¬ 
management  of  the  local  association. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
demand  that  a  man  who  is  already  seek¬ 
ing  a  loan  should  be  asked  at  the  same 
time  to  make  an  investment — and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  contention.  How¬ 
ever,  this  must  be  said;  That  it  is  an 
investment  and  not  merely  an  addi¬ 
tional  fee.  It  is  practically  certain  to 
draw  dividends  during  the  years,  and 
it  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
the  last  payment.  Last  year  the 
Springfield  Bank  paid  dividends  of  7 
per  cent  on  this  stock.  Also,  in  theory 
it  makes  every  borrower  a  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  works  pretty  promptly. 
If  an  applicant  feels  that  it  takes  an 
unconscionably  long  time  to  get  his 
loan,  I  think  he  may  generally  feel  that 
the  delay  rests  with  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  rather  than  with  the  bank.  They 
tell  me  that  the  record  time  for  putting 
a  loan  through  from  the  original  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  check  was  four  days.  But 
from  two  to  three  months  will  be  the 
more  usual  time.  There  are  several 
steps  in  the  progress,  but  if  there  were 
no  delays  between  it  would  not  take 
long.  Perhaps  these  steps  may  be 
stated  thus;  (1)  Applying  through 
the  local  association  for  the  loan;  (2) 
the  visit  and  appraisal  by  the  local 
loan  committee;  (3)  filing  the  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  bank;  (4)  the  visit  of 
the  Federal  appraiser;  (5)  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  bank  consider  the 
application  and  make  their  decision,  if 
favorable  the  loan  is  granted  subject 
to  acceptance  by  the  applicant  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  satisfactory  abstract 
of  title;  (6)  the  closing  of  the  loan 
and  the  mailing  of  the  check  to  the 
local  association. 

A  Policy  of  ‘‘Safety  First” 

IT  must  be  said  that  the  bank  insists 
on  “safety  first”  as  rigidly  as  any  in¬ 
stitution  well  can.  Probably  no  great 
corporation  will  ever  be  able  to  give 
the  same  sort  of  human  touch  and 
service  that  prevails  between  neighbors 
and  friends — such  as  Joe  Brown  gave 
when  he  financed  our  county.  Yet 
back  of  the  whole  plan  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  to  enable  anyone  to  make  money, 
but  rather  to  furnish  credit  to  farmers 
upon  the  most  liberal  and  advanta¬ 
geous  terms  consistent  with  sound 
finance.  With  all  their  rigid  care, 
there  have  been  but  few  foreclosures. 

The  bank  sells  its  bonds — ^that  is  to 
say,  it  borrows — in  sums  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  a  time,  and  then  it 
loans  out  the  money  thus  secured  in 
sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $25,000. 
Its  rules  specifically  provide  that  the 
interest  rate  to  borrowers  shall  never 
be  more  than  one  per  cent  greater  than 
the  interest  rate  on  their  bonds.  For 
example,  just  now  the  bank  itself  pays 
4y2  per  cent  interest,  and  loans  this 
money  out  again  at  514  per  cent,  and 
out  of  this  one  per  cent  margin,  which 
certainly  do^  not  seem  excessive,  it 
'  ’eat  organization,  covers 

fl,  in  addition,  accumu- 
■ble  surplus,  this  sur- 
n  to  the  bank,  but  to 
ions,  and  in  the  end  to 


the  borrowers  of  which  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations  are  made  up.  If  the  bank  is 
economical  and  successful  in  its  -opera¬ 
tions,  every  borrower  finally  profits 
thereby. 

The  interest  rate  at  present  on  mort¬ 
gages  is  514  per  cent,  and  this  will  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  money  market.  If  conditions 
become  such  that  the  bank  can  borrow 
at  only  4  per  cent,  then  the  interest 
rate  on  loans  will  automatically  fall  to 
5  per  cent,  and  even  the  present  loans 
may  be  reduced  after  five  years.  This 
is  more  liberal  treatment  than  would 
be  accorded  by  any  private  institution. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  a 
land  bank  mortgage  is  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  plan.  “Amortization”  is  a  long, 
and  until  recently,  a  very  unfamiliar 
word.  Perhaps  we  may  freely  trans¬ 
late  it  as  “killing  off  the  mortgage.” 
The  plan  provides  for  a  small  uniform 
payment  each  year  throughout  the  life 
of  the  mortgage,  and  this  amount  is 
so  calculated  that  the  whole  debt,  both 
principal  and  interest,  will  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  definite  period. 
For  example,  the  typical  $1,000  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  Land  Bank  calls  for  the 
payment  of  $32.50  each  six  months  for 
34^/4  years  of  69  semi-annual  pay¬ 
ments,  when  the  debt  will  be  paid.  At 
first  the  amount  of  principal  paid  will 
be  very  small.  For  example,  the  first 
payment  will  represent  $27.50  interest, 
and  only  $5  principal,  but  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  only  87  cents  interest  and 
$31.55  principal. 

Paying  Off  the  Mortgage 

IT  should  be  said  that  the  contract 
provides  that  the  entire  amount  may 
be  paid  on  any  interest  date  after  five 
years,  and,  indeed,  I  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  bank  would  probably 
waive  the  five-year  clause  if  for  any 
reason  the  mortgagee  wishes  to  pay  it 
earlier. 

It  is  a  fact  that  under  the  old  ar¬ 
rangements  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  mortgages  where  the  in¬ 
terest  has  been  paid  through  long  years 
with  promptness,  but,  never  any  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal  because  the 
owner  has  unconsciously  come  to  re¬ 
gard  his  interest  payment  as  a  sort 
of  rental  rather  than  interest  on  a 
debt.  The  amortization  plan  of  the 
land  bank  avoids  this  attitude  and  in¬ 
sures  a  slow  but  absolute  discharge  of 
the  debt. 

So  far  as  its  position  before  the  law 
is  concerned,  a  land  bank  mortgage  is 
in  no  way  different  from  any  other. 
The  owner  has  precisely  the  small 
rights  and  privileges  that  he  would 
possess  if  the  mortgage  was  held  by 
his  neighbor,  but  it  has  the  advantages 
of  very  small  payments  and  a  long 
term  before  due,  together  with  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  lower  than  he  would  be  apt 
to  secure  if  he  had  borrowed  from  an 
individual. 

There  are  twelve  branches  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  scattered  from  New 
England  to  Washington  (State),  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas,  but  most  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  will  be  in¬ 
terested  only  in  Branch  No.  1,  located 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  serving  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  is  served  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  branch. 

A  “Going  Concern” 

The  New  England  Bank  is  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  twelve,  but  on  April 
30  of  this  year  it  had  outstanding  loans 
aggregating  more  than  $26,500,000, 
and  during  the  preceding  12  months  it 
had  loaned  money  aggregating  a  little 
more  than  $8,000,000,  divided  among 
more  than  2,500  farms.  During  the 
same  period  it  distributed  as  “divi¬ 
dends”  to  the  local  associations  nearly 
$49,000,  and  still  retained  a  surplus  of 
of  nearly  $250,000.  It  would  seem  to 
be  fairly  classed  as  a  “going  concern.” 
Note  again  that  the  bank  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprise,  and  that  this  surplus 
will  ultimately  be  distributed  as  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  stockholders — that  is  to 
say,  to  those  who  are  its  borrowers. 

I  feel  that  at  present  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  serves  a  real  need  in  the 
rural  community,  and  that  it  will  have 
a  far  larger  field  of  service  when  men 
come  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
its  methods  and  policy,  which  I  admit 
seem  at  first  to  tangle  with  red  tape. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Healthy  Chicks  pins  June 


Aiake  the  poultryman's  Ideal  profit  combination.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  book  your  order.  You  can’t 
Increase  the  supply  of  June  days,  but  you  can  increase  your  satisfaction  and  profits  by  orderlnff  these  extra- 
livable,  hatched-right  chicks  that  come  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers. 


White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  •  •  • 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  •  • 

White  Rocks  or  Anconas 
Wh.  Wyandottes  or  BIk.  Minorcas 
Mixed  Chicks  .  .  . 


25 

$4.00 

4. 75 
5.00 
5.25 

6.75 
3.50 


50 

$7.50 

9.00 

9.50 
10.00 
12.75 

6.50 


100 

$15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

25.00 

12.00 


500 

$72.50 

82.50 

87.50 

92.50 
122.50 

57.50 


1000 

5140.00 

160.00 

170.00 

180.00 


S  P  E  C  I 


95.00 

105.00 


185.00 

190.00 


I  A  L  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  •  •  •  6.75  12.75  25.00 

Mating  B  White  Leghorns  •  •  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00  11.00  22.00 

Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  with  safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Member  Inlemational  Baby  Chick  Association.  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventj^two  ribbons,  including  18  first.  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


BUY  HUBERS 


D  Special  Summer  Prices 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


After  June  1st 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  for  they  will  include  our  num¬ 
ber  one  grade  chicks..  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production. 

They  will  be  money-makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  W'hite  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  odds  and  ends  at  10  cents.  S.  C. 

Anconas  at  11  cents.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  13  cents. 

S.  O.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  at  15  cents.  .S.  C.  Black  Minor¬ 
cas  at  14  cents.  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas  at  20  cents. 

40,000  Chicks  Every  Week.  Order  Direct  from  This  Ad.  Attractive  Catalog  Free. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


CHICKS  $8.50  per  lOO  and  Up 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

VAKIETIKS  Prices  on- 

WHITE,  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $5.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS.  MINORCAS .  7.00 

WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  7.00 

BROILERS,  MIXED  CHICKS .  5.00 

BUFF  MINORCAS  — 25,  $5.50;  50,  $10;  100,  $20. 

Hatched  in  the  best  modern  incubators  frpm  sooil,  vigorous,  pure-bred, 
free  ranee.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  eo  safely.  Order  riebt  from  this  ad  with  full 
remittance.  Save  time.  No  catalog.  Reference:  Citizens’  Savings  Hank.  You  take  no  chance. 
Instructions  for  raising  late  Chicks  with  eacii  order.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F. 
UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City. 
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lieavy-laying  flocks  on 


CHICKS-$ii60  per  100  and  UP 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


Varieties  Prices  on  ,  ,  .  50  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12  00  $35.00  $58.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  0.  Reds  . $7.50  $14.00  $41.00  $68  00 

Buff  &  White  Wyandottes,  &  Buff  Rocks . $8.00  $15.00  $44.00  $72.00 

Our  Chicks  are  from  selected  heavy  laying  flocks,  fed  and  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
manner  to  insure  strong  and  vigorous  Chicks.  ORDER  NOW  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD  and  save  time  and  get  them  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM.  Reference; 
Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular  Free.  Write  for  reduced  prices  for  June. 
KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  D  KIRKERSVILLE,  OHIO 


ATHENEON  CHICKS  REDUCED  PRICES 

12,000  per  week  hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-hred,  culled  farm  flocks — the  kind  that  are  easy  to 
raise — live,  lay*,  and  pay.  Our  customers  re-order.  There  is  a  reason. 

VARIETIES  Prices  on —  50 

S.  C.  WHITE,  S.  AND  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $5.50 

BARRED  ROCKS.  ANCONAS,  BLACK  LEGHORNS .  6.50 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  REDS .  7.00 

WHITE  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS .  8.00 

ODDS  AND  ENDS — Heavy  Breeds,  10  cents;  Light  Breeds, 

the  same.  Mail  your  order  now  direct  from  tliis  ad.  Send  check,  money  ore  _  _ 

O.  D.  Full  count  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank. 
ATHENE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO 


July  prices 
sliipments  C 
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No 

100,000  Chicks  for  June  Delivery — 

Our  flocks  are  bred  for  heavy  egg  production  and  our  JUNE  CHICKS  will  make  excellent  winter 
layers.  VARIETIES  Prices  on—  50  100  500  1.000 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS,  ANCONAS .  6.00  12.00  57.50  110.00 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BLACK  MINORCAS .  6.50  13.00  62.50  120.00 

MIXED  CHICKS,  ALL  VARIETIES.  PURE-BRED  — same  price  as  Leghorns  POSTPAID. 

Full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Orders  filled  in  rotation.  Season  ends  July  1st.  Order  right  from 
this  ad.  Save  time.  Reference:  Hl’RON  CO.  BANK.  You  take  no  chances.  NORWALK  CHICK 
HATCHERY.  Box  B6.  NORWALK,  OHIO.  Only  16  hours  from  New  York  City.  Chicks  will 
vpgch  you  quickly  and  safely 


100,000  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatched  under  my  personal  supervision  from  personally  inspected  flocks  of  heavy-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  fowls.  VARIETIES  Prices  on  100  500 

WHITE  BROWN.  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $10  $47.50 

BARRED  ROOKS,  REDS,  ANCONAS .  12  57.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  MINORCAS  13  62.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  14  67  50 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS . $9  PER  100  STRAIGHT 

POSTPAID  and  full  live  delivery  gruaranteed.  Get  your  order  in  quickly  right  from  this  advertisement  with  full 

remittance.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  Findlay,  Ohio  (Member  1.  B.  C.  A.) — Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP,  $11  Per  100  and  Up 

Selected  Hogan-tested  flocks.  Postpaid,  full 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  50,  $9.25;  100,  $18. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds. 
Minorcas,  50.  $8.25;  100,  $16.  Anconas  and  Heavy  Broil¬ 
ers,  50,  $7.25;  100,  $14.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

50,  $7;  100,  $13;  mixed,  all  varieties,  $11  per  100 
straight.  On  500,  5%  off;  1,000,  10%  off. 

Free  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
HOLGATE  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
cliarges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds:  White,  BrOwn  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
Wlilte  Wyandottes:  Black  Minorcas ; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jlixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY.  Box  90.  Savona.  N.  Y. 


|Y  P  1  1  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens- 
1*766  vdlcUOS  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas.  Rab- 
®  bits,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs- 

HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


for  delivery 
after  June  ISth 


fe-VcBABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  1  1 0-  parli 
Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  .  .  /lUL.  CdLII 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  117.  narli 
White  Wy  ana  ottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  f  i"!"  ''“Lll 

Assorted  Varieties  . 9c.  each 

For  prompt  shipments  make  first,  second  and  third  choice.  If  we 
should  be  short  on  one  variety  could  fill  on  another.  We  send  by 

Sarcol  post  prepaid.  90  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Order 
irect  from  this  ad  or  send  for  price  list. 

THE  LANH  HATCHERY 


TIFFIN,  OHIO 


400,000  CHICKS 

Big,  strong  Chicks  from  well:bred  and  well-kept  heavy  laying  hens 

White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorns,  60,  $6.60; 
100,  $10;  600,  $48.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  An¬ 
conas,  60,  $6.60;  100,  $12;  500,  $88  White 
Rooks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
60,  $7;  100,  $13;  600,  $63.  Silver  Wyandottes, 
80,  $7.60;  100,  $14;  500,  $70. 

Postpaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  Orde- direct  from  this  ad.  FREE  CIRCULAR, 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

TXr  t  I’Pkln  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
II I  j  jL  I  and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
^  X  •  ipfj  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &.  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


A  Telephone  Personality 


In  your  face  to  face  contacts  with  people,  your  appear¬ 
ance,  your  bearing  and  many  other  things  help  you  to  make  ‘ 
the  right  impression.  But  in  your  telephone  contacts  there 
is  only  one  thing  by  which  you  can  be  judged — your  speech. 

An  effective  telephone  personality  is  to-day  a  business 
and  social  asset.  Everybody  appreciates  the  person  who 
speaks  distinctly  and  pleasantly,  neither  too  fast  nor  too 
slow,  with  a  clear  enunciation  of  each  word,  with  lips 
facing  the  mouthpiece  and  speaking  into  it.  In  business, 
this  is  the  telephone  personality  which  induces  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  To  the  salesman  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  an  order  and  no  order;  be¬ 
tween  an  interview  granted  and  an  interview  refused. 

Curiously  enough,  people  who  are  careful  to  make  them¬ 
selves  effectively  heard  and  understood  face  to  face,  often 
disregard  the  need  for  effectiveness  in  their  telephone  speech. 
Perhaps  they  shout,  perhaps  they  mumble,  perhaps  they 
hold  the  mouthpiece  far  from  their  lips.  And  frequently 
they  never  realize  that  their  carelessness  has  defeated  the 
purpose  of  their  talk. 

The  Bell  System  maintains  for  telephone  users  the  best 
facilities  that  science,  modern  equipment,  skilled  operation 
and  careful  management  can  bring  to  telephone  speech. 

But  these  facilities  can  be  fully  effective  only  when  they 
are  properly  used. 

*  Bell  System” 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
n  And  associated  Companies 

^  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
^  toward  Better  Service 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


-4 AND  8  OUNCE  CANISTERS 


JUST  AS  GOOD  AS  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 
NO  OTHER  SO  FRAGRANT  AND  DELICIOUS 


SUITS  WHEN  OTHERS  DISAPPOINT 


DWINELL^WRIGHT  CO. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

All-Purpose  Oil  Stove  No.  422 


Width,  /7J/2 
Height,  b6  in. 
Weight,  ^2  Ibi. 


Make  your 
monthly  milk  check 

BIGGER 


HE  biggest  cream  check  goes  to  the 
farmer  with  the  cleanest  dairy;  the  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  all  milk  products 
depends  upon  absolute  cleanliness  in  the  dairy. 
Whether  it  is  the  simplest  sterilization  of  con- 
taiijers,  or  the  more  complete  cleansing  of  an 
intricate  milking  machine,  the  New  Perfection 
All-Purpose  Stove,  with  the  Giant  Superfex 
Burners,  gives  an  intense  and  positive  heat  for 
the  limitation  of  bacteria. 

Its  sturdy  build,  its  compactness  (only  26"  high) 
its  broad  porcelain  enameled  top — easy  to  move 
about,  easy  to  clean — quick  and  powerful  heat 
— makes  it  of  special  utility  to  the  dairyman. 

But  beyond  that,  its  intense  heat — as  fast  as 
gas — adapts  it  to  a  hundred  and  one  uses  about 
the  farm  and  the  home. 

It  is  economical  to  use  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  No  coal 
dust  to  smudge,  no  dirt,  ashes  and  kindling  litter  to 
clean  up',— this  is  the  appeal  of  the  New  Perfection  All- 
Purpose  Stove  to  the  thrifty  and  careful  farm  housewife. 

It  is  useful  too  in  the  rush  of  the  canning  season,  and  a 
necessity  in  the  summer  kitchen. 

Kerosene  is  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  year-round 
farmhouse  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less,  quick. 

Any  N  e  w  Perfection  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  All- 
Purpose  New  Perfection,  with  Giant  Superfex  Burners. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


or  best  results  use  — 

SDCONY  KERDSENE 
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Nine  Hundred  Years  on  the  Same  Farm— By  Bernhard  Ragner 


American  Agriculturist,  June  2, 1923 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Farmer 

The  Farmer  as  a  Consumer  and  His  Effect  Upon  Business  Prosperity 


The  American  Agriculturist  has  in¬ 
vited  me  to  take  this  place  on  the 
farm  radio  program  furnished  by 
that  paper  through  the  courtesy  of 
WEAF. 

The  public  takes  a  lively  interest  in  farm¬ 
ers  as  producers.  There  is  desire  to  see  the 
food  come  along,  and  every  year  it  does 
surely  come.  Much  advice  is  offered  to 
farmers  and  some  of  it  is  good.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  a  good  background  of  ex¬ 
perience.  If  the  farmer  were  not  conserva¬ 
tive  he  would  not  long  have  a  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  science  has  done  great  things  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  progressive  farmers  are  demon¬ 
strating  its  value.  The  public  is 
pretty  well  assured  of  an  ample 
food  supply. 

Its  interest  should  center  upon 
our  farming  population  as  con¬ 
sumers,  as  customers,  as  users  of 
others’  products  and  services. 

The  farmers,  by  reason  of  their 
number  and  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  form  the  chief  body 
of  buyers  in  this  country.  Their 
purchasing  power  fixes  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  business  prosperity.  When 
they  cannot  recover  the  cost  of 
production  of  their  crops  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  impair  their 
capital  seriously  to  keep  going,  all 
business  necessarily  slows  down 
and  we  have  hard  times.  This 
fact  would  be  more  apparent  if 
the  farmer  were  not  a  capitalist 
and  could  not  arrange  for  credit 
after  a  single  year  of  losses.  The 
nature  of  farming  is  such  that 
purchases  of  the  necessities  in 
production  and  of  transportation 
continue  for  a  time  despite  heavy 
losses.  Credit  can  be  secured  and 
production  continues.  It  results 
that  many  in  the  business  world 
do  not  realize  that  their  pros¬ 
perity  is  being  undermined  until 
the  demand  for  their  goods  and 
services  is  seriously  cut.  The 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  the 
distributor,  the  professional  man, 
the  holder  of  bonds  and  stocks 
haye  a  tremendous  fundamental 
interest  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country’s  greatest  group  of  consumers — ^the 
farmers. 

The  price  paid  for  food  delivered  at  one’s 
home  is  no  index  of  the  producers’  financial 
well-being,  and  that  it  not  wholly — nor,  it 
may  be,  chiefly-v-the  distributor’s  fault.  For 
one  thing,  we  like  things  out  of  season.  We 
pay  the  freight  and  stand  the  waste  of 
strawberries  shipped  from  Florida  and  ship 
our  berries  into  New  England. 

Western  Potatoes  in  New  Jersey 

The  other  day  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  market 
I  saw  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Idaho,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Michigan  and  Maine,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  produces  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
that  are  shipped  early  in  the  season  as  far 
west  as  St.  Louis.  I  bought  the  Idaho  pota¬ 
toes  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  did  not  bring 
a  railing  accusation  against  the  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  for  robbery,  but  only  wondered 
whether  anything  was  left  for  the  Idaho  pro¬ 
ducer  when  the  potatoes  traveled  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  across  our  continent. 

In  more  conservative  days  we  would  have 
bought  home-grown  potatoes  in  the  fall  at 
one-third  the  price  and  stored  for  use  until 
new  potatoes  came  again.  We  have  learned 
to  be  expensive  to  ourselves,  demanding 
products  shipped  thousands  of  miles,  and 
then  we  wonder  if  the  farmer  is  not  over¬ 
charging.  Certainly  I  am  not  assuming  to 


By  ALVA  AGEE 

criticize,  but  only  am  urging  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  may  not 'be  recovering  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  no  matter  what  our  table  supplies  may 
cost,  and  we  need  his  good  purchasing  power 
for  any  enduring  prosperity. 

If  the  farmers  could  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
price  paid  by  consumers  they  could  stay 
good  customers  of  people  in  other  industries. 
A  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  food  produc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  seven  millions  of  men 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  independent 
in  thought  and  action.  Steel  products  can 
be  standardized  and  directed  to  consumers 


without  much  waste,  because  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  men  need  agree  upon  the  whole 
matter.  All  the  owners  of  stock  in  steel 
works,  large  as  the  number  is,  are  relatively 
few  when  compared  with  all  the  producers 
of  food,  and  yet  what  waste  and  loss  there 
would  be  in  that  industry  if  each  stockholder 
took  his  share  of  the  product  and  hunted  his 
own  market  for  it. 

Some  farmers  realize  the  necessity  of  act¬ 
ing  collectively  in  standardizing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  in  directing  them  to  market  in  an 
orderly  way.  If  the  public  would  encourage 
such  collective  action  in  every  way,  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  brought  closer  to  consumers 
and  the  latter  would  have  greater  certainty 
regarding  what  they  were  buying,  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  would  mean  better  buy¬ 
ing  power  for  the  farmer. 

A  Combined  Capitalist  and  Laborer 

I  have  spoken  of  the  farmers  as  a  great 
group,  and  some  such  word  must  be  used 
when  we  classify  them  industrially,  but  it  is 
puzzling  when  workers  in  agriculture  are 
discussed  as  a  class  apart  from  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  there  is  speculation  regarding  their 
economical  and  political  views.  The  farmer 
is  a  combined  capitalist  and  laborer,  and  he 
is  of  the  same  blood  and  family  as  the 
banker,  the  professional  man,  the  merchant 
and  the  laborer  in  the  city.  The  successful 
city  man  knows  what  the  farmer  is  think¬ 


ing  because  the  chances  are  that  his  own  kin 
are  on  the  home  farm.  We  do  not  want 
group  government,  and  we  are  not  asking 
for  legislation  in  the  special  interest  of  a 
class  when  we  seek  it  to  permit  collective 
selling  of  farm  products,  or  the  creation  of 
banks  that  can  make  loans  whose  maturity 
will  synchronize  with  the  turnover  on  a  farm, 
or  the  barring  of  counterfeiting  of  honest 
farm  products.  Farmers  now  have  a  better 
understanding  of  their  business  needs,  and 
being  the  largest  group  of  customers  that 
other  industries  have,  their  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  a  consideration  second  to 
none  in  our  country’s  commercial  program. 

Am.erican  agriculture  is  peculi¬ 
arly  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets,  because  we  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  productive 
land  and  there  is  a  surplus  of 
products  that  depresses  prices  un¬ 
less  other  countries  have  good 
buying  power.  The  day  may 
come  when  we  shall  produce  no 
more  than  we  need  at  home,  but 
there  is  time  for  many  a  man  to 
lose  his  farm  before  that  day 
comes.  Anyway,  we  do  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  when  they  con¬ 
structed  their  remarkable  wall. 
We  can’t  build  it,  and  it  would  not 
be  well  for  us  if  we  could  do  so. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  making 
the  world  boundaries,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  just  three  miles 
off  shore  around  the  United 
States.  The  misery  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  come  in  as 
freely  as  alcohol  now  does  from 
the  rum  fleet  lying  outside  the 
line.  I  wish  everyone  could  have 
heard  Lord  Robert  Cecil  speak 
before  he  returned  to  England. 
He  made  no  plea  that  this  coun¬ 
try  do  this,  that  or  the  other, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Europe  was  so  endangered 
that  another  war  would  end  it. 
Naturally  he  wanted  our  moral 
support  in  the  promotion  of  peace, 
so  that  the  countries  of  Europe 
could  come  back  to  a  satisfying 
life.  We  cannot  have  any  dependable 
prosperity  until  the  countries  of  Europe  find 
a  way  of  recovery,  and  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  needs  to  be  read  in  church 
every  Sunday  morning,  if  only  in  our  own 
selfish  interest. 


Some  Radio  Letters 

“We  are  sending  in  the  radio  questionnaire 
with  some  suggestions.  We  had  our  radio 
put  in  in  December  and  we  certainly  do  en¬ 
joy  it.  We  live  on  a  farm  at  the  edge  of  a 
little  inland  town  where  the  environment  is 
not  just  what  you  wish  for  your  boys,  but 
the  hours  of  entertainment,  lectures  and 
many  other  things  that  we  get  over  our 
radio  are  not  only  enjoyed  by  ourselves  but 
by  our  neighbors  also.  The  class  of  speakers 
which  American  Agriculturist  is  giving  us 
through  WEAF  is  splendid.” 

*  :i5  :i: 

“In  the  past  I  have  had  considerable  trouble 
tuning  in  on  WEAF,  but  have  found  their 
new  wave  length  the  past  two  evenings  very 
satisfactory.  Will  watch  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  future  Wednesday  evening  farm 
program/’ 

*  *  * 

“Kindly  forward  me  a  copy  of  the  radio 
talk  by  Mr.  Kenner,  entitled  ‘Pitfalls  that 
Snare  Uninformed  Investors.’  ” 


Wanted  to  Close  the  Patent  Office 

The  address  on  this  page  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Agee,  who  is 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  from  WEAF  station,  on 
May  30th,  at  6 :30  standard  time.  It  is  another  one  of  the  talks  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  farm  radio  program. 

In  1812  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  suggested 
that  the  patent  office  should  be  closed  as  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
invented.  Every  time  we  take  a  speaker  down  to  the  broadcasting 
station  and  hear  him  talk  through  the  air  to  perhaps  a  half  million 
people,  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  man’s  inventive 
genius  since  1812.  The  employee  of  the  patent  office  would  certainly 
be  a  very  much  surprised  man,  were  he  alive  to-day.  It  would  seem, 
with  all  the  machines  and  mechanical  conveniences  which  we  have 
around  us,  that  we  must  certainly  now  be  near  the  limit  of  invention. 
Yet,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  next  hundred  years  will  see 
even  more  progress  than  in  the  past. 

Just  a  few  minutes  before  writing  this,  we  saw  a  demonstration  of 
lighting  by  wireless.  Between  the  sending  station  and  an  ordinary 
electric  bulb  there  was  absolutely  no  wire  connection;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  heavy  plate  glass,  several  thicknesses  of  wood,  and 
a  thick  rubber  curtain,  all  excellent  insulators.  Yet,  when  the  electric 
bulb  came  within  a  certain  distance  or  “into  the  field”  of  the  wireless 
waves,  it  became  lighted.  The  demonstration  showed  how  electric 
light  waves  might  be  sent  from  any  railroad  station  or  from  the  train 
disptcher’s  office,  lighting  signal  lights  in  the  engineer’s  cab  of  a 
rapidly  moving  locomotive,  and  further,  how  a  train  might  be  auto¬ 
matically  stopped  by  wireless  waves,  should  the  engineer,  for  any 
reason,  fail  to  respond  to,  the  signals.  , 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  invention  speak  for  themselves,  and  it 
is  only  one  of  literally  thousands  of  mechanical,  chemical  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipment  which  the  scientists  are  constantly  working  to  perfect. 
— The  Editors. 
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Nine  Hundred  Years  on  the  Same  Farm 


An  Endurance  Record  Made  by  Twenty-four  Generations  of  One  Family 


Yesterday,  Monsieur  Lacassies 
Poublan,  of  Lucgarrier,  France,  was 
absolutely  unknown  in  Paris.  No¬ 
body  knew  him.  What  is  more,  no¬ 
body  cared  to  know  him.  To-day  (as  I  write) 
his  name  is  upon  every  lip.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  printed  in  all  the  French  newspapers. 
He  has  been  decorated  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic.  He  is  now  a  chevalier  of  the  - 

Order  of  Agricultural  Merit. 

And  why? 

Because  he  and  his  ancestors 
are  the  possessors  of  what  might 
be  called  the  world’s  agricultural 
endurance  record.  To  them  be¬ 
longs  the  distinction  of  having 
lived  in  the  same  house,  and  of 
having  tilled  the  same  soil,  for  a 
period  of  899  years.  That  looks 
like  a  mis-print,  but  it  isn’t,  for 
the  family  has  documents,  of  un- 


By  BERNHARD  RAGNER 

and  ancestors  had  bequeathed 


the  thrift 
them. 

If  Mademoiselle  Poublan  studies  English 
in  her  high  school  course,  she  will  become 
acquainted  with  Alfred  Tennyson’s  “The 
Brooke.”  Should  she  be  inclined  to  parody 


Don’t  Miss  This  Story 


It  is  the  most 


This  fine  story  was  sent  to  us  clear  from  France. 

wonderful  record  of  human  service  by  one  family  that  we  have 


ever  read.  A  few  of  our  farm  families  pride  themselves  on  living  on 
the  farm  that  has  been  in  the  same  family  since  Colonial  days.  But 
the  Poublan  family  was  faithfully  cultivating  their  farm  four  hundred 
years  before  the  first  white  men  set  foot  in  the  American  wilderness. 
— The  Editors. 


doubted  authenticity,  to  prove  that  back  in 
1023,  a  Poublan  owned  and  cultivated  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  homestead. 

Since  then,  dynasties  have  fallen,  king¬ 
doms  have  been  overturned,  continents  have 
been  discovered,  empires  and  ^  republics 
have  had  their  entrances  and  exits  on  the 
stage  of  history,  but  the  Poublan  family  has 
remained  loyal  and  true  to  its  original 
hearthstone. 

Undisturbed  by  the  nervous  movements  of 
wars,  crusades,  reformations  and  revolu¬ 
tions — 


his  much-quoted  lines,  it  would  likely  be  as 
follows : 


it  reminds  one  of  the  genealogical  lists 
printed  in  the  Bible. 

“I  pray  those  who  succeed  me  to  continue 
my  work.”  So  wrote  the  first  Poublan,  and 
until  the  present  day,  his  numerous  posterity 
has  kept  the  faith.  His  children  and  his 
children’s  children  have  continued  his  labor. 
Poublan  I  (he  was  a  veritable  monarch  of  the 
soil ;  why  not  give  him  his  title  ? ) 

'■'—I  little  realized  that  Poublan  XXIV 
would  be  decorated  in  1928  with 
the  Croix  du  Merite  Agricole 
(Cross  of  Agricultural  Merit)  be¬ 
cause  of  this  “most  marvellous 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  land 
that  a  strong  and  serene  peas¬ 
antry  can  give  to  a  country  of 
which  agriculture,  as  Sully  said, 
is  the  nourishing  breast.” 

As  the  centuries  passed,  his¬ 
tory  was  made  at  Hastings,  Agin- 
court,  Waterloo,  Gettysburg  and 
Thierry,  but  the  Poublan  family 


Monarchs  come  and  empires  go, 
But  the  Poublans  go  on  forever. 


Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 


Joan  of  Arc  chased  the  British  invader 
from  the  soil  of  France,  but  the  Poublans 
plowed  their  fields.  John.  Calvin  wrote  his 
institutes  and  stimulated  the  reformation 
started  by  Luther  and  Zwingli,  but  the 
Poublans  sowed  their  wheat.  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  America,  but  the  Poub¬ 
lans  harvested  their  grain.  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau  preached  his  revolutionary  doctrines ; 
the  French  Revolution  came,  Ndpojeon 
Bonaparte,  like  a  gigantic  comet  of  unex- 
amTiled  brilliance,  flashed  across  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sky,  but  the  Poublans,  serenely,  loyally, 
wholeheartedly,  cultivated  the  acres  which 


And  with  commendable  industry  and  per¬ 
sistency,  they  have  been  “going  on”  since  the 
year  1023,  at  least.  The  family  records  do 
not  go  back  any  farther  than  that.  Ever 
since  that  year,  however,  long  before  William 
the  Conqueror  ever  thought  of  invading  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Poublan  family  has  been  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  same  corner  of  God’s  green  earth. 
How  the  first  Poublan  (of  record)  came  into 
possession  of  his  homestead  is  not  known ; 
possibly  by  inheritance.  But  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  uncommon  sense,  for  he  be¬ 
gan  the  family  register  with  these  words : 

“Within  these  pages,  I  shall  register  the 
names  of  the  household  chiefs  of  our  family, 
their  wives,  the  dates  of  their  birth,  of  their 
marriage,  and  of  their  decease. 

“And  I  pray  those  who  succeed  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  work.” 

Then  follows  a  curious  list  of  names  and 
dates,  written  on  paper  that  is  yellow  with 
age,  with  ink  that  grows  dimmer  with  each 
passing  year.  Part  of  the  record  is  barely 
decipherable.  Because  of  its  archaic  lan¬ 
guage,  its  length,  and  other  characteristics. 


Chateau  _ 

(except  for  their  soldier  sons)  remained  at 
Lucgarrier,  on  their  farm  in  the  department 
of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish 
border.  They  devotedly  worked  the  acres 
which  their  forefathers  had  left  them.  In 
fact,  their  industry  was  such  that  the  family 
homestead  increased,  until  now  it  includes 
80  hectares  (approximately  200  acres).  And 
all  the  while,  they  kept  the  family  records 
straight. 

Each  generation  contributed  its  portion  of 
labor.  Each  generation  expended  its  portion 
of  sweat,  and  transmitted  the  heritage — en¬ 
larged  and  improved — to  the  next  in  line. 
Only  once  did  a  Poublan  desert  the  ancestral 
domain,  and  that  was  only  temporarily — ^to 
make  his  fortune  in  America!  But  he  re¬ 
turned  later,  and  continued  his  father’s  work. 

The  present  Poublan  is  the  twenty-fourth 
in  the  ancestral  line.  He  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  French  farmer — strong,  self-con¬ 
trolled,  a  capable  artisan  of  the  soil,  and  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  his  home  and  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  the  mayor  of  his  township ;  and 
his  son,  now  rendering  his  eighteen  months 
of  military  service  to  France,  hopes  some  day 
to  assume  his  father’s  ancestral  and  civic 
functions. 

{Continued  on  page  472) 


The  reformation  came  and  passed,  but  the  Poublans  sowed  their  wheat 


Columbus  discovered  America,  but  the  Poublans  harvested  their  grain 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  the  general  agricultural  ■ 
outlook  now  is  probably  the  best  it  has  been 
in  three  years.  “The  domestic  market  for 
farm  products  is  reported  to  have  been  im¬ 
proved  immeasurably  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  in  urban  communities. 
When  labor  is  fully  employed  and  wages 
high,  farm  products  find  a  readier  sale  and 
better  prices.  This  is  what  has  helped  sus¬ 
tain  the  prices  of  hogs  this  spring;  likewise, 
lambs,  cattle,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  many 
vegetables.  The  outlook  for  next  fall  and 
winter  is  considered  to  depend  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  industrial  boom  in 
the  city.” 

Professor  G.  F.  Warren,  the  well-known 
farm  economist,  says  that  farm  prices  follow 
about  fifteen  months  behind  those  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  other  business ;  that  is,  if  city  prices 
go  up,  farm  prices  will  presumably  follow 
abopt  fifteen  months  later.  This  is  evidently 
what  is  happening  now.  High  wages  and 
high  prices  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
cities  before  the  farmer  could  begin  to  feel 
the  effect.  He  is,  therefore,  just  beginning 
to  get  some  small  results  from  the  present 
urban  prosperity.  This  is  evidenced  in  one 
way  'in  the  milk  prices  which  prevail  in 
eastern  territory.  For  instance,  the  League 
net  pool  price  for  April  of  this  year  is  $2.07  i4 
per  hundred,  which  is  $.74  higher  than  the 
corresponding  price  for  last  year. 

'fhe  labor  shortage  will  be  a  factor  in 
farm  prices,  but  while  there  is  a  large  short¬ 
age  its  effect  will  be  comparatively  small  be¬ 
cause  farmers  and  their  families  will  work 
harder  themselves. 

Dr.  Warren  qualifies  all  of  his  statements 
about  future  production  and  prices  by  the 
word  “presumably,”  for  he  saj^s  that  it  is 
possible  for  weather  conditions  to  upset  en¬ 
tirely  all  forecasts  of  future  production.  All 
other  factors  affecting  production  are  insig¬ 
nificant  in  their  effect  compared  with 
weather.  For  instance,  even  a  very  great 
labor  shortage  would  only  make  a  difference 
in  production  or  prices  of  four  or  five  per 


cent;  while  a  large  rainfall  or  a  small  rain¬ 
fall  might  increase  or  decrease  production 
as  much  as  twenty  per  cent. 

We  have  been  very  careful  in  anything 
we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  future,  to  be 
conservative  in  not  painting  too  rosy  a  pic¬ 
ture,  but  there  are  some  indications  now 
that  if  the  weather  does  not  interfere  and  if 
the  farmers  have  not  over-planted,  there  will 
be  more  farm  dollars  and  therefore  more 
farm  purchasing  power  this  fall  than  there 
have  been  in  several  years.  Let  us  all  hope 
and  pray  that  this  may  be  the  case. 


The  Losses  With  the  Profits 

Not  all  years  are  good  years,  even  with 
the  middleman.  This  fact  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  farmers  try  to 
market  their  products  themselves  through 
cooperative  organizations.  There  are  bound 
to  be  bad  years,  with  losses  which  the  best 
organizations  in  the  world  cannot  prevent. 

Last  year  was  such  a  year  in  the  fruit 
business.  Many  of  the  dealers  who  handled 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  early  ap¬ 
ples  in  western  New  York  lost  money  on 
them.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  and  most  of 
it  had  to  be  packed  and  shipped  within  six 
weeks.  The  railroads  were  just  coming  out 
of  a  big  strike  and  there  were,  therefore,  de¬ 
lays  in  transit.  Markets  were  heavily  sup¬ 
plied  and  nearly  all  of  these  markets  grad¬ 
ually  declined. 

The  dealers  covered  such  losses  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  winter  fruit  which  they  handled 
later,  or  out  of  profits  earned  in  previous 
years.  Cooperative  associations,  such  as  the 
Western  New  York  Packing  Association, 
must  do  the  same  thing.  If  the  dealers  lose 
money  on  a  season’s  deal,  the  cooperative  may 
also  lose.  Perhaps  if  they  have  better  meth¬ 
ods  they  will^  not  lose  quite  so  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  dealers  make  money  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  cooperative 
has  good  management  and  efficiency,  it  will 
also  make  money.  The  success  of  marketing 
through  cooperation,  therefore,  cannot  be 
judged  upon  one  year’s  or  even  two  years’ 
operations. 


Going  After  the  Cows 

NE  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  June, 
Uncle  Sam  Farmer  roused  himself  from 
his  chair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  porch 
where  he  had  been  cat-napping,  to  go  after 
the  cows.  With  a  walking  stick,  which 
served  both  as  a  cane  and  a  cow  accelerator, 
he  crossed  the  creek  bridge,  passed  through 
the  lane  bordered  on  both  sides  by  apple 
trees  in  blossom,  and  began  the  long  hill 
climb  to  get  the  cows  out  of  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  back  pasture.  Closing  our 
eyes  we  can  see  him  in  imagination,  swing¬ 
ing  his  stick  and  with  bowed  head  slowly 
clmbing  the  hillside  cow-path,  turning  every 
now  and  then  to  look  down  across  the  fertile 
valley  whose  productiveness  and  beauty  his 
own  hands  had  helped  to  make  possible. 

As  he  sat  a  few  moments  to  rest  in  the 
June  sunshine,  was  he  thinking  bitterly  of  his 
long  spell  of  sickness  and  of  the  quack 
remedies  which  the  would-be  farm  doctors 
had  prescribed ;  was  he  thinking,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose,  of  the  hard  times  through  which  farm¬ 
ers  had  passed  and  were  passing?  We  be- 
lieye  not.  Memory  has  a  nice  habit  of  gloss¬ 
ing  over  past  troubles  and  emphasizing  the 
more  pleasant  of  life’s  past  experiences.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  surroundings  did  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  bitter  thoughts.  No,  we  think  it 
more  likely  that  Sam  might  have  been  re¬ 
calling  that  time  when  his  father  as  a  very 
little  boy  had  come  with  grandfather  and 
grandmother  on  an  ox-sled  into  this  valley — 
that  time  when  the  nearest  settlement  was 
forty  miles  away,  when  timber  wolves  still 
ran  in  a  virgin  forest  which  stretched,  with 
few  cleared  spaces,  one  hundred  and  fifty 


miles  to  the  Hudson  Valley.  Or  maybe  he 
was  remembering  that  other  spring  Sunday 
back  in  ’61  when  he  had  started  after  the 
cows  and  had  come  back  four  years  later 
after  doing  his  part  to  make  Appomattox 
possible.  There  had  been  quite  a  spell  then 
when  someone  else  had  to  get  the  cows  and 
milk  them. 

Maybe  he  remembered,  too,  how  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  he  had  been  with  the  quiet 
life  of  the  farm  after  the  excitement  of  the 
Wilderness  fights,  Gettysburg  and  Win¬ 
chester,  and  could,  therefore,  sympathize 
some  now  with  Young  Sam  who  thought  the 
old  farm  pretty  slow  and  was  considering 
going  off  to  the  city. 

As  he  looked  down  across  the  pasture 
which  the  blossoming  dandelions  had  made 
into  a  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  perhaps  the 
thought  came  of  all  the.  changes  that  had 
come  into  this  quiet  valley  and  into  the  world 
in  the  span  of  only  three  generations  of 
men.  In  the  place  where  the  forests  had 
once  stood  not  so  long  ago,  he  saw  with  some 
pride  the  dark  green  of  the  young  clover 
seeding,  bordered  by  the  bare  fields  of  newly 
planted  corn  and  potatoes  which  he  and 
Young  Sam  had  just  put  into  the  ground. 
Next  were  the  acres  of  oats  just  beginning 
to  cover  the  ground,  and  on  farther,  near 
the  farmstead,  blossomed  the  orchard  where 
a  million  bees  testified  to  the  goodness  of  the 
work  of  the  Sam  Farmer  the  First,  who  set 
the  trees  in  their  orderly  rows. 

As  Sam  looked  down  across  the  valley  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  upon  his  handiwork  and 
saw  that  for  the  most  part  it  was  good,  we 
are  sure  he  was  thinking  that  he  was  glad 
that  his  life,  even  with  all  its  sacrifices  and 
hard  work,  has  been  cast  among  the  pleasant 
fields  of  this  farm  valley,  and  that  he  could 
make  no  better  wish  for  Young  Sam  than 
that  he  would  stay  with  him  on  the  old  place 
and  “carry  on.” 


Have  They  Kicked  Yet? 

CORRESPONDENT  writes :  “I  think  we 
farmers  have  a  habit,  whether  we  sell 
milk,  potatoes  or  apples,  of  not  raising  the 
standard  and  quality  of  our  own  goods  volun¬ 
tarily,  but  always  waiting  until  the  customer 
kicks  on  the  poor  service  or  quality.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement. 
The  New  York  City  milk  shed,  that  is,  all 
the  territory  within  fluid  milk  shipping  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City,  is  probably  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  dairy  section  in  the 
world,  producing  a  quality  of  fluid  milk 
which  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  place. 
This  state  of  affairs,  which  is  desirable 
from  both  the  consumer  and  producer’s 
standpoint,  exists  not  because  most  of  us  as 
farmers  voluntarily  fixed  up  our  barns,  but 
because  we  were  forced  to,  if  we  were  to  stay 
in  the  business  of  shipping  fluid  milk  to  the 
city. 

All  of  the  grumbling  and  cursing  that  has 
been  done  by  farmers  because  they  were 
obliged  to  remodel  and  clean  up  their  stables 
would  fill  a  library.  _  Some  of  this  grumbling 
was,  of  course,  justified  because  of  unreason¬ 
able  and  foolish  requirements,  but  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  main,  the  requirements  were 
right;  and  there  are  mighty  few  dairymen, 
who,  having  once  cleaned  up  and  placed  their 
barns  in  a  position  so  that  clean,  high  quality 
milk  could  be  produced  in  them,  would  go 
back  to  the  old  way  even  if  they  could. 

One  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  coop¬ 
erative  associations  are  going  to  help  the 
marketing  work  of  farmers  is  in  recognizing 
the  fundamental  principle  that  good  selling  is 
based  upon  the  production,  grading  and 
packing  of  high  quality,  clean  products.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  put  this  principle  into  effect,  such 
products  will  almost  sell  themselves. 


If  it  is  Farm  News,  you  will  see  it  in  the 
American  Agriculturist. 
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A  Review  of  New  Y  ork’s  146th  Legislature 

What  Was  Accomplished  at  Albany  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


The  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  which  closed  recently,  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers.  The  rural  school  bill 
doubtless  claimed  the  keenest  interest  among 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  and  the 
$500,000  appropriation  for  a  coliseum  to 
make  the  national  dairy  show  a  possibility 
had  concerted  support  from  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  bodies  of  the  State.  There  were  other 
bills  in  which  the  farmers’  representatives  at 
Albany  were  interested,  but  there  were  none 
with  which  they  were  vitally  concerned  ex¬ 
cept  the  O’Connor  bill,  which  events  proved 
to  be  but  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  session,  from 
the  farmers’  point  of  view,  was  the  unanimity 
of  action  displayed  at  all  times  by  the  farm 
leaders.  Early  in  the  session 
their  ability  to  work  together  for 
the  common  good  was  tested  with 
the  request  for  a  $500,000  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  coliseum  and 
stock  judging  pavilion  at  the 
State  Fair  grounds  in  Syracuse. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  had 
been  secured  for  New  York  State 
for  the  first  time  on  the  promise 
that  suitable  facilities  for  hous¬ 
ing  the  exhibits  and  stock  would 
be  furnished.  A  coliseum  was  es¬ 
sential.  The  fruit  men  had  long 
wanted  a  new  horticultural  build¬ 
ing  at  the  fair  and  were  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  getting  it  this  year 
until  the  need  for  the  coliseum 
arose,  but  they  generously  with¬ 
drew  their  claims  and  gave  their 
cordial  support  to  the  coliseum 
project,  as  did  every  farm  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  State.  The  bill  was  introduced 
on  February  14  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
on  February  26.  The  addition  of  the  coliseum 
to  the  fair  grounds  makes  possible  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  New  York  of  the  greatest  dairy  event 
of  the  year,  one  which  promotes  the  dairy 
industry  and  teaches  more  efficient  dairying. 

Rural  School  Bill  Defeated 

The  failure  of  the  rural  school  bill  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  many,  but  is  in  no 
way  considered  final.  This  measure  is  so 
well  known  that  it  scarcely  seems  necessary 
to  mention  its  provisions.  On  April  25  it 
passed  the  Senate.  On  April  26  a  hearing 
was  held,  which  while  not  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  Albany  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
representative.  When  Enos  Lee,  president 
of  the  farm  bureau  federation,  marshalled 
his  forces  in  defense  of  the  bill,  he  was  able 
to  call  on  a  representative  of  nearly  every 
farm  organization  in  the  State.  The  Grange, 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  the  Cooperative  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  many  local  organizations  of  farmers 
had  a  man  or  a  woman — or  a  whole  delega¬ 
tion — present  to  support  the  measure.  Only 
four  men  advanced  objections  to  the  bill, 
speaking  as  individuals. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  were  quite  confident 
of  its  passage  after  the  hearing,  but  it  failed 
to  be  reported  in  the  assembly  after  con¬ 
ference.  The  up-State  legislators  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  bill  was  all  right,  but 
that  the  rural  school  patrons  were  not  yet 
ready  for  the  changes  provided. 

Five  Million  for  TB  Eradication 

^  The  budget  as  it  was  finally  made  up  car¬ 
ries  most  of  the  appropriations  which  farm¬ 
ers  wanted,  though  not  always  the  exact  sum 
asked  for.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  appropriations  for  $20,000  and  $10,000 


By  BURT  MILLER 

Representative,  Legislative  Committee 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

respectively  for  the  New  York  State  exhibit 
at  the  dairy  show  in  Syracuse,  and  the  fruit 
show  in  New  York  City,  both  to  be  held  in 
the  fall,  were  passed.  $30,000  was  asked  in 
each  case. 

It  required  little  effort  upon  the  part  of 
farmers  to  secure  the  support  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  Governor  Smith  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  continue  accredited  herd  work  be¬ 
cause  it  affects  so  many  people  and  its  im¬ 
portance  is  so  universally  recognized. 

The  Governor  changed  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  indemnities 
for  cattle  slaughtered  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan  by  appropriating  $2,500,000  to  pay 


claims  up  to  July  1,  1923 — all  of  which  was 
owed  by  the  State  to  dairymen  and  breeders 
— and  an  additional  $2,500,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  the  past  when  a  farmer  had 
his  cattle  slaughtered  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan  he  was  obliged  to  wait  until  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  State 
indemnity  money  was  appropriated.  Under 
the  new  plan  indemnity  money  will  be  paid 
immediately  to  the  breeders,  a  system  much 
more  pleasing  to  them.  Governor  Smith 
and  the  legislature  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  change  to  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 

Might  Have  Caused  Farmers  Uneasiness 

The  one  measure  which  might  have  caused 
the  organized  farmer  some  uneasiness  was 
the  O’Connor  Bill,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  O’Connor  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Sheridan.  It  was  a  bill  amending  section 
340  of  the  general  business  law  by  making 
prohibition  against  monopolies  apply  to  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  farmers,  gardeners, 
dairymen,  and  fruit  growers  and  not  apply 
to  the  labor  of  human  beings  and  the  right 
of  workingmen  to  combine  in  unions  not 
organized  for  profit.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  and  went  into  the  general  laws  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Assembly.  A  motion  was  made 
to  discharge  this  committee  and  put  the 
measure  in  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which 
Assemblyman  O’Connor  was  a  member,  but 
it  failed  of  passage.  The.  bill  was  not  re¬ 
ported  out  of  the  general  laws  committee. 

The  farm  bureau  federation  interested  it¬ 
self  particularly  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  a  measure  bringing  about 
a  reduction  of  the  truck  license  fee  from  $16 
to  $12  on  half-ton  trucks.  This  of  course 
alfects  directly  farm  trucks — for  most  of 
them  come  in  this  classification — and  means 
an  annual  saving  of  an  appreciable  amount 
of  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  which 
were  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 


State  highways,  bridges,  and  the  like.  At 
the  present  time  the  bridges  on  State  high¬ 
ways  are  built  and  kept  up  by  the  townships, 
and  bridges  originally  intended  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  traffic  only  now  are  called  upon  to  bear 
the  heavy  trucks  used  in  State  and  interstate 
traffic.  A  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  State  maintenance  of  these  bridges  on 
State  highways.  The  Senate  claimed  it  had 
insufficient  information  to  act,  so  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  facts  as 
to  the  number  and  kinds  of  bridges  located 
upon  the  highways  and  report  back  to  the 
next  legislature  when  it  is  believed  that  fa¬ 
vorable  action  will  be  taken. 

All  the  farmers  of  the  State  interested  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  have  felt  a 
friendly  concern  to  see  the  building  program 
of  the  college  which  was  laid  out  some  ten 
years  ago,  go  into  effect.  In  1913 
the  legislature  authorized  the 
drafting  of  plans  for  buildings  at 
the  college  of  agriculture,  but  the 
war  brought  construction  to  an 
end.  In  1920  a  bill  was  passed 
authorizing  $3,000,000  for  a  build¬ 
ing  program  and  $500,000  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  immediate  con¬ 
struction.  This  amount  was  used 
for  a  dairy  building,  now  almost 
ready  for  occupancy. 

The  legislature  this  year  has 
definitely  recognized  and  con¬ 
tinued  that  program  with  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $500,000  to  begin 
construction  on  a  plant  industry 
building.  The  question  of  the  le¬ 
gality  of  authorizing  construction 
of  State  institutions  in  excess 
of  appropriations  actually  made, 
which  was  raised  by  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Miller,  was  covered  by  an  opinion  of 
the  present  attorney  general  holding  that 
under  certain  circumstances  such  authoriza¬ 
tions  were  legal  and  that  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  authorization  of  1920  for  the 
college  of  agriculture  came  within  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  legality. 

In  addition  the  college  of  agriculture  re¬ 
ceived  $41,000  for  new  positions — about  half 
of  them  for  the  department  of  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  to  take  care  of  the  new  lines  of  work 
made  possible  by  the  new  building;  the  others 
scattered  through  various  departments  and 
representing  needs  long  felt  at  the  college. 
An  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  increasing 
salaries  at  the  institution  was  also  passed. 

An  appropriation  of  approximately  $63,000 
for  contributions  to  the  farm  and  home 
bureau  work,  previously  made  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  farms  and  markets,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  legislature  to  the  college  of 
agriculture.  This  transfer  is  in  line  with 
the  change  made  last  year  in  the  law,  plac¬ 
ing  full  State  responsibility  for  this  work 
with  the  college. 

Geneva  Bill  Passes  Both  Houses 

The  Witter  bill  passed  both  houses  after 
considerable  controversy  both  inside  the 
legislature  and  outside  it.  It  adds  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  education  law  and  repeals  sec¬ 
tions  280  and  283  of  the  farms  and  markets 
law  providing  for  the  administration  at 
Cornell  University  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

The  scientific  staffs  and  trustees  at  both 
Geneva  and  Cornell  gave  full  endorsement  to 
the  measure  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
farm  bureau  federation  and  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  believed  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  make  for  efficiency  and  less 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  two  institutions 
and  free  some  of  the  facilities  of  each  for  ad¬ 
ditional  research  work.  The  bill  was  lost  on, 
{Continued  on  page  479) 


Ku  Klux  Unmasked 

WE  know  you  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Miller’s  excellent  article 
on  this  page  reviewing  the  accomplishments,  and  lack  of 
them,  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  agricultural  legislation. 
A  few  of  the  other  bills  not  strictly  agricultural,  but  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  farm  people,  which  the  legislature  passed  are  the  Mullan- 
Gage  Repeal  Act,  the  act  unmasking  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Enabling  Act,  and  three  other  bills,  giving  women  more 
property  and  family  rights. 

The  Mullan-Gage  Repeal  Act,  which  removes  the  State  support  of 
the  national  Volstead  Prohibition  Act,  has  not  been  signed  at  this 
writing  by  Governor  Smith.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Act  makes  it  illegal 
in  New  York  State  for  that  organization  to  carry  on  its  activities 
under  a  mask.  The  Sheppard-Towner  Enabling  Act  provides  for  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  national  Sheppard-Towner  Enabling  Act  for 
the  protection  of  maternity  and  infant  welfare. — The  Editors. 
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FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Pictures  play  a  definite  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  Take  as  an  example  pictures 
of  stock  like  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  Sent  in  letters  they  interest  faraway 
prospects,  and  for  your  own  records,  they 
help  you  keep  track  of  your  business. 

It’s  easy  to  make  good  pictures  the  Kodak 
.  way — it  reduces  photography  to  simple  terms. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6-50 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5V2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  represent?itive  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  infomnatipn. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


—CIDER  PRESSES— 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

are  strongly  built,  have  heavy  pressure 
and  get  the  maximum  amount  of  cider. 
Easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  average  labor  and 
farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes  for  best  custom  work;  for 
canning,  preserving  and  vinegar  factories. 
Requires  small  investment;  low 
operating  costs  and  pays  hand¬ 
some  dividends. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  and  Rock-  ! 

Bottom  Price 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co. 

Limited 
Box  131 

York,  Pa. 

II 


Write  for  our 
new  Implement  Book  and 
read  what  is  said  of  the 
New  Potato  Digger  and  Lime  Sower. 


$112,000  Extra  Profit 

That’s  what  Wisconsin  farmers  made  in 
a  season  by  grading  potatoes,  accgrding 
to  statement  of  Mr.  L.  D,  Foster,  Asst. 
Director,  Dept,  of  Markets. 

You,  too,  can  get  g5c  to  50c  more  per 
sack  for  Boggs  machine-graded  than  for 
hand-graded  potatoes. 

r*  c  potato 
grader 

The  Standard  Grader 

does  the  manual  labor  of  three  to  five  men.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  grade  and  sort  75  to  700  bushels  of 
potatoes  or  onions  per  hour  into  two  Govern¬ 
ment  sizes  with  less  than  3%  variation  in  size. 
Also  eliminates  culls  and  dirt. 

«»l  Six  models,  $40  and  up.  Write  for  booklet. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP. 

30  Main  St. 
Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Factories: 
Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Minn, 


How  I  Grow  Melons 

Improving  the  Variety  Simplifies  Marketing  Problems 

The  Edefi  Gem  can-  By  T.  M.  SMITH  never  cultivated  or 

taloupe  has  been  handled  while  wet. 


grown  successfully  in  this  section  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  long  time.  The  first 
grown  were  planted  for  family  use. 
The  best  specimens  were  selected  for 
seed  and  it  was  soon  noticed  that  this 
home  raised  seed  were  much  superior 
to  the  original  stock.  From  these  seed 
came  the  Improved  Eden  Gem  canta¬ 
loupes.  The  melon  is  large  with  a 
rough  coarse  coating,  which  we  call  a 
net.  The  flesh  is  thick,  green  in  color, 
but  very  sweet. 

When  I  began  with  this  variety  there 
were  seldom  any  standard  sized  melons, 
mostly  Jumbos  and  once  in  a  while  one 
would  be  too  large  to  pack  in  this 
carrier.  A  larger  carrier  was  re¬ 
quired  for  these,  so  the  Extra  Large 
carrier  was  made;  the  heads  16  inches 
square  and  the  slats  Jumbo  length. 
This  held  45  melons.  By  carefully 
selecting  the  largest,  heaviest  netted 
and  sweetest  melons  year  after  year, 
about  half  of  the  crop  is  the  Extra 
Large.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
saving  seed  from  only  healthy  well 
netted  specimens  the  net  will  get  lighter 
each  year  until  the  seed  will  run  out. 

Selecting  the  Seed 

We  like  to  get  our  seed  from  the 
first  set  of  fruit,  not  necessarily  from 
the  first  to  ripen  but  those  large,  heavy, 
juicy  fellows  that  bring  the  top  prices. 
We  can’t  keep  our  best  melons  and  sell 
them  at  the  same  time,  but  it  pays  us 
to  save  the  seed  from  only  the  best — 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Whether 
buying  or  saving  seed,  get  the  best, 
de^l  with  a  reliable  seedsman  and  pay 
the  price  of  good  seed.  Don’t  wish  you 
had. 

The  sandy  loam  soil  produces  the 
finest  melons.  The  heavier  soils  may 
sometimes  grow  them  slightly  larger 
but  of  inferior  quality.  Stable  manure 
is  applied  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  from 
10  to  20  tons  to  the  acre.  When  com¬ 
post  is  used,  this  is  put  in  the  row.  If 
cantaloupes  follow  sweet  potatoes  which 
have  been  manured,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  as  much  as  if  the  crop  were 
corn  with  no  manure.  After  potatoes, 
the  land  is  double-disced  in  the  spring, 
cutting  the  vines  so  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  cultivation.  The  acme 
hgirrow  follows  until  the  land  is  fine 
and  level,  when  the  rows  are  run  out 
5  feet  apart. 

Laying  Out  the  Patch 

If  the  manure  has  been  broadcasted, 
chicken  manure  is  spread  in  the  row. 
The  rows  are  then  covered  with  two 
light  furrows  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  just  before  planting  time,  when  a 
light  slab  drag  is  run  over  the  list  to 
smooth  the  rows,  giving  fresh  soil  in 
which  to  plant,  killing  many  weeds, 
and  saving  much  handwork  later.  A 
marker  is  run  cross-wise  of  the  rows 
making  the  hills  3  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  This  distance  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  after  years  of 
experimenting  for  the  Improved  Eden 
Gem  as  grown  on  our  farm.  The  seeds 
are  then  planted  about  1  inch  deep, 
from  10  to  12  seeds  to  the  hill.  If  the 
weather  is  cool  or  unfavorable  another 
planting  is  made  one  week  later.  We 
think  it  is  better  to  waste  a  few 
seeds  than  it  is  to  have  an  irregular 
stand. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  they  are 
dusted  with  air-slaked  or  hydrated 
lime.  Several  daj?s  later  they  are  either 
dusted  with  an  insecticide,  or  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux. 
When  the  plants  have  three  or  more 
leaves.  Black  Leaf  40,  sometimes  is 
added  to  kill  the  aphis.  This  spraying 
or  dusting  is  continued  until  the 
melons  begin  to  net. 

Thinning  the  Plants 

We  leave  only  one  strong  healthy 
plant  to  the  hill.  This  will  cover  half 
of  the  row  on  each  side.  The  roots 
have  a  better  chance  to  feed  than  if 
there  are  two  in  a  hill.  Shallow  level 
cultivation  is  regularly  given,  but  the 
ground  between  the  hills  is  cleaned 
with  the  hoe.  When  the  vines  prevent 
cultivation  they  are  trained  away  from 
the  middle  of  every  other  row  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  for  the  pickers  to  walk 
without  injury  to  vines.  The  vines  are 


When  the  cantaloupes  will  slip  the 
stem,  that  is,  will  leave  the  vine  with¬ 
out  breaking  it,  is  the  proper  time  to 
pick  them  for  market.  If  picked  before, 
they  will  not  ripen  as  they  should,  but 
if  the  melons  are  for  home  or  local  use, 
they  may  be  left  on  the  vines  until  they 
yellow.  Pick  a  green  cantaloupe  one 
week  before  it  would  slip  the  stem  and 
one  that  will  slip  the  stem  and  put 
them  both  on  ice  for  several  days,  then 
compare  the  two  and  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  how  the  customer  feels  when  he 
gets  a  green  one.  No  matter  how  much 
sugar  you  add,  will  not  make  it  taste 
as  it  should.  This  is  one  cause  for  the 
glutted  markets. 

Harvesting  and  Grading 

The  cantaloupes  are  picked  each  day 
except  Sunday.  One  grade  consists  of 
the  large  heavy  fellows  with  the  rough 
jackets  whose  meat  is  good  to  the  rind 
and  when  you  get  one  you  want  more. 
The  very  fragrance  before  they  are  cut 
makes  the  mouth  water.  The  other 
grade  is  fed  to  our  hogs  who  do  not 
grumble  at  the  inferior  quality  but 
often  squeal  for  more.  Quality  rather 
than  quantity  is  the  aim,  for  the  best 
grade  will  sell  for  more  than  the  culls 
and  run  of  the  crop  mixed  and  sold. 
Some  of  our  fruit  would  get  too  ripe 
to  ship  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  so 
I  developed  a  trade  in  town.  This 
takes  care  of  the  over-ripe  fruit  but 
now  they  get  several  carriers  of  this 
each  day  so  there  is  no  loss,  but  has 
helped  advertise  them.  A  nearby  hotel 
is  a  regular  customer  and  the  guests 
often  order  cantaloupes  to  either  send 
or  carry  home  with  them. 

Selling  Direct 

The  Improved  Eden  Gem  has  com¬ 
manded  a  premium  on  the  New  York 
market  for  a  long  time  and  most  of 
them  were  shipped  to  one  firm  until 
several  years  ago.  The  rainy  weather 
ruined  most  of  the  cantaloupes  in  this 
section  but  the  Improved  Gem  were 
good.  The  market  declined  until  there 
was  no  profit  in  shipping  and  we  were 
about  half  through  picking.  A  loss 
stared  us  in  the  face.  I  took  a  load 
of  my  best  ripe  cantaloupes  to  town 
and  was  told  that  I  couldn’t  sell  them 
before  I  went.  I  laughed  with  them 
and  told  them  we  would  see  who  was 
right. 

The  first  house  where  I  stopped  told 
me  nothing  doing,  but  I  offered  to 
give  them  one  if  it  was  not  as  I  said 
it  was,  without  charge,  but  if  it  was 
they  would  take  a  basket’.  I  soon  sold 
out  all  I  had  and  went  back  each  day 
as  long  as  the  season  lasted,  getting  60 
cents  per  %  bushel  basket  for  them. 
Meanwhile  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
heard  of  my  success  and  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  inquiry  for  cantaloupes  gave 
it  to  me.  I  filled  the  order,  and  have 
had  that  customer  ever  since,  and  he 
has  been  the  means  of  my  start  in 
direct  selling. 

One  Brings  Another 

Each  customer  is  asked  to  send  the 
name  and  address  of  any  friend  who 
would  like  to  get  good  cantaloupes  and' 
some  write  while  others  do  not.  But  ^ 
the  bible  says,  “Ask  and  ye  shall ' 
receive”  so  no  harm  is  done.  The  bulk 
of  our  trade  comes  from  satisfied  cus- ' 
tomers  so  that  novy  we  ship  practically  > 
all  of  our  melons  direct.  Our  terms  are 
cash  with  the  order  which  gives  less 
bookkeeping  than  otherwise.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  fill  the  orders  for  any 
reason  the  money  is  refunded  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  good  name  is  not  made  in  a 
day,  but  if  we  were  to  ship  inferior 
cantaloupes  the  trade  would  get  them, 
where  they  could  depend  on  the 
quality.  This  is  the  way  we  hold  our 
trade  and  add  to  it  year  after  year, 
ship  good  fruit  that  is  backed  by  the 
reputation  of  the  farm.  We  have  a 
good  strain  and  stick  to  it,  but  are 
always  trying  to  improve  it  and  aim 
to  produce  the  best  melon  grown.  We 
have  had  hail  storms  that  ruined  the 
crop,  squash  bugs  that  made  them 
ripen  too  soon  and  other  incidentals  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  so  far  each 
year,  has  showed  a  profit  growing  these 
delicious  melons. 
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Alfalfa — The  Comer 

Why  Do  Not  More  Farmers  Grow  It  ? 


Never  had  i  this 

question  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  me  as  I  had  it  a  few 
years  ago.  I  found  myself  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fact  became  known,  my  farm  at  once 
became  the  Mecca  for  an  army  of  seek¬ 
ers  for  the  best  hay  and  feed  grown 
upon  the  American  farm.  And  they 
did  not  come  from  the  city  alone,  the 
majority  came  from  the  farms  nearby 
and  as  far  as  10  miles  away.  My 
supply  was  exhausted  before  one-tenth 
of  the  seekers  were  satisfied,  and  those 
who  were  satisfied  left  behind  a  good 
price  for  the  succulent  feed  they  took 
away  with  them. 

And  yet  there  was  not  a  single  one 
of  those  farmers  who  came  to  my  farm 
for  alfalfa  hay,  who  could  not  have 
grown  alfalfa  upon  their  own  farms. 

A  few  years  ago  my  son  and  I  went 
up  into  Wisconsin  to  purchase  some 
Guernsey  milk 
cows  to  coin  our 
alfalfa  hay  into 
gold  dollars.  We 
went  to  a  district 
where  the  dairy 
business  was  pre¬ 
eminent  above 
every  other 
branch  of  the 
business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  where 
every  farmer  was 
keeping  from  10 
to  160  cows.  Of 
course,  wwe  in¬ 
quired  about 
feeds  for  cows, 
and  to  our  de¬ 
light,  alfalfa  in 
every  instance 
was  placed  at 
the  head  of  feeds. 

And  yet,  in  our 
trip  over  a  large 
portion  of  the 
State  we  did  not 
see  50  acres  of 
alfalfa. 

The  last  dairy¬ 
man  we  visited 
had  a  herd  of  150 
cows,  housed  in  a 
barn  equipped 
with  every  con¬ 
venience  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  a 
splendid  farm 
and  I  saw  that  it 

would  grow  _ 

alfalfa.  I  asked  — 

him  about  feeds 

for  cows  and  he  replied  as  follows: 

“Smith,  for  dairy  feeds,  alfalfa  has 
every  feed  backed  deaf  off  the  map.” 
“Do  you  grow  it?”  I  asked. 

With  a  smile  he  answered;  “Yes,  but 
only  in  a  small  way.  I  buy  all  I  need.” 

I  again  asked;  “Can  you  grow  it 
upon  your  farm?” 

Knowing  that  I  had  written  a  book 
upon  alfalfa,  he  looked  at  me  as  though 
he  was  wondering  why  I  should  ask 
such  a  question,  that  if  I  knew  the 
business  of  alfalfa  growing  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  whether  his  farm  would 
grow  alfalfa  without  asking  him.  But 
he  answered  the  question  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  figure  out  why  he 
did  not  grow  all  he  needed  instead  of 
paying  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton  F.  O. 
B.  shipping  station  as  he  was  then* 
paying  for  alfalfa  hay.  This  was  his 
answer. 

“Yes,  I  sure  can  grow  it.  Have 
grown  as  high  as  seven  tons  to  the  acre 
in  one  season  from  three  cuttings.” 

Of  course,  I  could  not  help  asking 
him  the  question:  “Well,  why  don’t 
you  grow  all  you  need  when  your  land 
is  so  generous  in  its  production,  instead 
of  paying  the  fancy  prices  you  are 
now  paying  for  it?” 

He  didn’t  make  a  satisfactory  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  question.  And  here  was  a 
farmer  that  needed  a  lot  of  alfalfa  hay, 
he  had  ideal  land  and  plenty  of  it  upon 
which  to  grow  it,  he  had  a  lot  of 
manure  to  stimulate  its  growth,  and  at 
the  time  we  were  talking  I  could  hear 
the  noise  of  a  large  limestone  crusher, 
not  a  mile  away,  that  was  crushing 
into  agricultural  lime  some  of  the  best 
limestone  for  agricultural  purposes 
found  in  any  State. 


By  W.  C.  SMITH 


500,000  Acres  By  1934 

The  greatest  and  most  far-reaching 
revolutions  are  those  that  come  so 
gradually  and  so  silently  that  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them. 

In  1900,  there  were  only  5,582 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  New  York  State; 
in  1910,  this  acreage  had  multiplied 
better  than  six  times  to  35,343  acres; 
and  in  1920,  the  acreage  had  increased 
to  119,783. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  de¬ 
veloping  northern  grown  seed,  and  in 
finding  varieties  with  a  spreading  root 
system  which  will  withstand  our  north¬ 
ern  winters.  With  this  progress  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  New  York  State  alone 
will  undoubtedly  have  in  another  ten 
years  better  than  500,000  acres  of 
alfalfa. 

The  coming  of  this  legume  will  mean 
much  to  farmers.  When  once  es¬ 
tablished,  with  hardy  seed  and  with 
winter  resisting  qualities,  a  field  of 
alfalfa  is  good  for  ten  years  or  more, 
with  at  least  three  crops  a  year.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  clover  and  timothy;  then  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  nothing  the  farmer 
can  grow  that  can  approach  alfalfa  in 
feeding  qualities,  and  add  the  fact 
that  every  year  alfalfa  is  in  the  ground 
the  soil  improves,  and  you  will  see 
why  a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  every 
community  will  so  greatly  add  to  farm 
prosperity. — The  Editors. 


A  breeder  of  Poland 
China  hogs  once  came 
to  my  farm  for  a  load  of  the  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  for  his  brood  sows, 
and  said,  as  I  had  been  saying,  preach¬ 
ing  and  practicing  for  years,  that  it 
was  the  finest  feed  for  brood  sows 
carrying  their  pigs  that  could  be  fed 
them. 

I  knew  that  he  had  as  good  alfalfa 
land  as  I  had,  so  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  grow  it,  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  hog  breeding  business  and  knew 
that  alfalfa  was  the  best  feed  he  could 
feed  them.  His  answer  perhaps,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  title  of  this  article.  It  was:  “Pure 
laziness,  I  suppose.” 

I  recently  took  on  the  management 
of  a  four  hundred  acre  farm  that  for 
years  had  trouble  in  even  producing 
enough  hay  for  the  tenant,  which  of 

course  made  a 
■  large  portion  of 

the  farm  un¬ 
profitable  for  the 
landlord.  A  large 
tract  each  year 
was  set  apart  for 
the  growing  of 
timothy,  which 
didn’t  produce  a 
ton  to  the  acre, 
yet  the  same 
land  had  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops 
of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  The 
timothy  had  been 
exhausting  the 
fertility  of  the 
land.  So  I  said 
no  more  timothy 
would  be  grown 
upon  that  farm, 
at  least  while  I 
was  managing  it. 

When  I  said 
alfalfa  would  be 
grown  upon  it  a 
great  howl  went 
up  from  those 
heard  about  it, 
and  it  was  said 
that  it  couldn’t 
be  done,  that  it 
had  "been  tried 
out  with  failure 
after  failure.  I 
said  that  we 
would  try  again, 
for  if  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  10  acres 
— —  — ■  would  produce 

more  hay  than 
40  acres  had  been  doing,  and  it  would 
be  a  lot  better  hay,  too. 

I  picked  out  where  the  test  should 
be  made  and  ten  acres  were  sown  to 
alfalfa  in  August,  1921.  Last  summer 
the  ten  acres  produced  three  full  crops 
of  fine  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  croakers 
were  put  to  route.  Alfalfa  will  be  one 
of  the  best  crops  grown  upon  that 
farm,  while  I  am  in  control  of  it  at 
least. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  our  farms 
will  not  grow  alfalfa,  for  most  of  them 
will,  and  there  is  hardly  a  State  in 
which  it  will  not  grow.  If  then  its 
growing  means  mofe  and  better  feed 
for  our  live  stock,  and  more  money  for 
the  farmer  who  grows  it,  why  isn’t 
more  of  it  grown? 


LIVE  STOCK  SALES  DATES 

June  2 — Fifth  Annual  Sale,  Bradford 
County  Milking  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Troy, 
Pa. 

June  5 — Pinery  Farms,  Annual  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

5 — Crawford  County  Milking 
Shorthorn  Sale,  Westwood, 
Pa. 

5 — Crawford  County  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeders,  Westford, 
Fa.,  C.  G.  Wagner,  Manager. 
5 — Madison  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders,  London  Ohio. 

June  7-8 — National  Cooperative  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  8 — Plain  Hill  Farms  Annual  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Norwich,  Conn. 

June  26 — Estate  6f  R.  Conroy  Vance, 
Jerseys,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


June 


June 


June 


15,000  lbs*  perYear  *  ♦  ♦ 


is  the  amount  of  milk  any  good  grade 
Holstein  ought  to  produce  if  properly  fed. 

7,470  lbs.  per  year  was  the  average  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  dozen  or  so  good  grade  Holsteins 
on  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  alone. 

It  was  an  interesting  experiment.  But 
can  the  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
afford  to  follow  this  sort  of  practise?  Is  it 
*  the  sort  of  practise  that  buys  his  shoes  and 
lifts  his  mortgage  and  sends  his  son  to  college? 

Look  at  it  this  way:  one  sack  of  Diamond 
Corn  Gluten  Meal  contains  as  much  protein 
as  half  a  ton  of  the  silage-alfalfa  ration.  Are 
you  going  to  get  8,000  lbs.  more  milk  each 
year  from  each  cow,  by  investing  a  little 
money  in  feed,  or  are  you  going  to  "save” 
that  feed  cost  and  let  the  8,000  lbs.  go? 


*1? 


T^IAMOND  Com  Gluten  Meal  and  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  are  two  economical 
milk -making  feeds  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  on  thousands  of  farms. 

That’S  why  you’ll  find  them  in 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 


ftOO  POUNDS  NEJ 


MMHIi 

minimum 

MIKIMUM  .  < 
KAXIWUM 

GLUTEN 

iOFFiCES.K[! 

NO 


40%  Protein 


and 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 


Com  Products 
Refining  Co. 
New  TorK  Chicago 


^5**  products 

.  fwt  HMMMI 


23%  Protein 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

wu.  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  mtcK  ^ 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Dor  t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  Crops  -Use  lime  and  get  them, 
ana  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re- 
suits  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe, will  notburn— easy  to  apply 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOLVA  Y  Lime  Book~it'a  free! 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 


#  TRlEND"  Traction 

w,p. gears 

I  IWCMAINS  1  lUsPROCKElS 

_  _  _  FRIEND  MFG.Co..Gasport.NY 

aASOUINC  POW£0  TO^  YoVu/kw^iBLCLAoYcuBcVMTAliRJCJUl 

BINDER  TWINE 

Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agent.s  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  70.  MELROSF,  OHIO 

Buy  Your  Cigars  Direcr^i^^’^TS 

HAVANA  SMOKEHOUSE,  Homeland,  Georgia. 


NQSSf!  CetMy 
Prices 


V  Ab  usual  Jim  / 

If  Wbi  Brown's  N#w  y 

I  ~  1923  CaUloff  *■ 

f  bests  them  sll— 

,  .TV  Prices  way  down— eet 
V  \  new  raoney-savlna  catmloc. 

'"y  WEW  PRICES  I 
JH  BE  FORE  YOU  BUYI 
Pence.Roofinor  or  Paints.  W*  | 
sett  direct  from  the  factory  t^reight  Prepaid,  f 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.»  Deot.  3003,  Cleveland,  O. 
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^Beasons  inside 


There  is  something  goes  into 
the  Silvertown  Tire  from  which 
the  farmer  reaps  service.  It  is 
as  real  as  the  seed  that  goes 
into  the  ground  from  which 
grow  his  crops. 

You  see  it  in  Silvertown’s  rug¬ 
ged  body — tough,  slow- wear¬ 
ing,  anti-skid  tread — and  side- 
walls  extra  fortified  with  tread 
rubber  to  protect  them  from 
the  road  ruts  of  dry,  hard-pan 
weather. 

The  experienced  farmer  invests 
in  quality  in  whatever  he  buys 
for  the  farm,  with  a  weather- 
eye  on  the  ultimate  cost. 

That’s  why  he  should  buy 
Silvertown,  the  tire  with  a 
pedigree. 

THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Silvertown  Cord- 

“‘Besfe  in  tiu  Lon^  RmC' 

IN  ALL  SIZES  FROM  30X3H  UP 


.Prices 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


Claster  Metal  ^ineles,  V-Crimp, 
gated,  Standinsr  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ingR,  Sidings,  wannoara,  raints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profita  AskforBookj 
No  ' 


162 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
F're-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

612-662  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.25.  Smoking,  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Engine  Prices'*A*.2 

HIT  BOnOM  M 

i  H-P.,  31.  5  and  7  H-P.GetnrsIed- 

ule  of  low  prices.  Remember  you  are  getting  these 

OTTAWA  ewgiwe 

The  moat  dependable  engine.  Starta  eaay, 
pulls  more BIG  BOOK  FB£E.  Write. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

1051  wKing  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
Desk  1061-w  Magae  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Green  Mountain 


s  Y  ES 

«*aana  /  write  for  circular 

I  The  Creamery  Package  Mfc.Co. 
I  iSlWEstST.  Rutland. Vt. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Muckland  Makes  Money 

But  Muckers^ ^  Also  Have  Their  Sorrows 


The  great  ice  sheet 
that  centuries  ago 
covered  the  northern  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try  gave  the  vegetable  grower  of  the 
present  a  rich  asset.  It  happened  like 

this.  In  one 
way  and  another 
the  glacier  goug¬ 
ed  out  hollows, 
dammed  valleys, 
and  piled  debris 
about  ice-masses 
which  later  melt¬ 
ed.  All  of  these 
processes  result¬ 
ed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ponds 
and  lakes.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  which 
still  remain  to 
lend  an  incom¬ 
parable  charm  to 
the  countryside. 
Others  have 
been  gradually  filled  by  plants  which 
grow  and  die  leaving  their  remains 
but  partially  decomposed  beneath  the 
water  which  keeps  out  the  oxidizing 
air.  Not  a  few  ponds  may  be  found 
to  represent  even  now  the  various 
stages  in  muckland  building. 

While  muckland  gardening  is  inten¬ 
sive,  highly  specialized  and  almost 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  methods 
of  the  general  farmer,  these  areas  are 
responsible  for  no  small  proportion  of 
the  36,000  farmers  in  New  York  who 
are  recorded  as  growing  miscellaneous 
vegetables  to  sell.  A  farmer  passes  a 
few  of  the  patches  where  the  vivid 
green  of  celery  or  lettuce  stands  out 
against  the  dead  black  of  the  muck.  An 
inquiry  or  two  brings  him  stories  of 
large  returns  per  acre  and  he  says, 
“Why,  I  have  four  or  five  acres  like 
that.”  In  hundreds  of  cases  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  venture  in  a  new  style 
of  farming,  frequently  successful,  often 
not.  Chances  are  much  better  if  near¬ 
by  “muckers”  have  established  outlets 
for  the  produce  and  have  become  skilled 
in  the  practices. 

Clearing  Is  a  Big  Job 

The  clearing  of  muckland  is  a  big 
job.  Growth  is  often  dense  an.d  a  world 
of  roots  and  snags  must  be  eliminated. 
Often  the  grade  is  bad  and  some  years 
are  usually*  required  to  bring  it  into 
good  shape.  Lands  overgrown  with 
deciduous  trees  such  as  elm,  ash  and 
alder,  usually  yield  a  better  muck  than 
those  covered  with  conifers  such  as 
tamarack  and  arbor-vitae  or  white 
cedar.  Clearing  is  often  taken  as  a 
winter  job  and  Italians  are  sometimes 
offered  the  privilege  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  to  grow  and  own 
the  crops  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  If  one  is  willing  to  develop  the 
land  somewhat  gradually,  corn  makes 
a  good  first  crop.  This  may  be  followed 
by  potatoes  for  seed  and  then  it 'should 
be  ready  for  one  of  the  vegetables. 

The  leading  muckland  crops  are 
celery,  lettuce  and  onions,  though  car¬ 
rots  and  spinach  are  also  planted.  Of 
the  three  leaders  the  onion  is  the  most 
staple.  Maturing  at  one  time,  and 
being  less  perishable,  an  isolated  grow¬ 
er  can  more  readily  find  market  facili¬ 
ties  for  this  than  the  others.  Lettuce  is 
very  much  of  a  gamble,  both  as  regaiMs 
the  crop  and  its  sale.  Unfavorable 
weather  may  ruin  a  fine  looking  patch 
almost  over  night.  Prices  fluctuate 
widely  on  the  various  markets  and  the 
high  quoting  city  is  usually  speedily 
made  a  dumping  ground.  The  Umpire 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
is  composed  of  four  associations  of 
lettuce  growers  and  its  officers  are 
looking  forward  to  the  building  of  a 
State-wide  system  of  distribution. 

Setting  Late  Cabbage 

The  middle  of  June  will  find  Central 
New  York  farmers  busy  setting  cab¬ 
bage.  There  are  many  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  in  deciding  on  the  date.  Domestic 
cabbage  and  Danish  for  fall  shipment 
may  be  set  a  bit  earlier  than  cabbage 
to  be  stored.  Much  more  is  lost  by 
failure  of  heads  to  fill  out  and  make 
full  weight  than  from  bursting.  If 
heads  tend  to  burst,  a  careful  twist  will 
loosen  the  roots  just  enough  to  cheek 
them  without  causing  them  to  .  wilt. 
Another  way  is  to  set  in  a  spade  beside 


the  maturest  plants, 
Too  early  setting  oc¬ 
casions  some  danger  from  maggots 
after  they  are  in  the  field. 

Cabbage  may  be  set  by  hand,  by  hand 
transplanter,  and  by  transplanting 
machine.  The  former  is  as  good  and 
probably  as  cheap  as  any,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  does  not  like  to  work  that 
way.  The  two  horse  machine  requires 
a  large  crew  if  it  is  to  be  kept  going 
steadily — three  on  the  machine  and  two 
men  with  another  horse  to  keep  it 
supplied  with  plants  and  water.  The 
hand  transplanter  which  drops  a  wee 
bit  of  water  at  each  root,  is  in  high 
favor  with  many  growers  who  claim 
that  two  men  setting  and  one  serving 
can  keep  up  with  a  machine  crew,  and 
do  a  better  job  with  less  replanting. 

When  the  seedbed  is  screened  against 
maggots,  the  cover  should  be  removed 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  setting  to 
permit  the  plants  to  harden  off. 

Cutworms 

The  cutworm  is  a  selfish  fellow.  He 
takes  a  bite  out  of  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  leaves 
his  victim  prostrate  and  beyond  re¬ 
covery.  He  is  fond  of  tomatoes,  musk- 
melons,  cabbage  and  in  fact  a  wide 
variety  of  garden  crops.  He  seems  to 
prefer  those  that  are  tender  and  suc¬ 
culent.  Hence  thorough  hardening 
appears  to  be  a  factor.  Cutworms  are 
worse  after  sod,  and  fall  fallowing  is 
recommended  to  discourage  the  laying 
of  eggs.  The  best  control  measure  is 
the  use  of  poisoned  bran  mash  made  by 
mixing  dry,  twenty  pounds  of  bran  with 
one  pound  of  paris  green.  Two  quarts 
of  a  cheap  syrup  are  dissolved  in  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water  and  with 
this  the  bran  is  moistened.  The  mash 
is  dropped  late  in  the  afternoon  near 
the  plants  or  along  the  row  of  closely 
planted  crops.  On  limited  areas,  a 
careful  search  is  not  without  value. 
Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  well-known  Jersey  gard¬ 
ener  who  taught  him  how  to  find  a  tiny 
ridge  near  the  melon  plants  that  had 
been  felled. 


Nine  Hundred  Years  on 
the  Same  Farm 

{Continued  from  page  467) 

Through  all  the  centuries,  it  has  been 
the  humble  farmer  folk,  like  the  Poub- 
lans,  who  have  made  the  history  of 
France  so  glorious.  Without  them,  the 
beauties  of  Versailles,  the  glories  of 
Paris,  the  wonders  of  French  literature 
and  art,  would  never  have  existed.  It 
is  they  who  sow  the  grain  and  harvest 
the  wheat  th^t  feeds  France.  Un¬ 
spoiled  by'  the  .vice  and  hypocrisy  of 
cities,  they  have  cultivated  their  fields, 
exemplifying  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
sobriety,  industry  and  loyalty.  Ignor¬ 
ing  the  lure  of  the  unknown,  the  appeal 
of  adventure,  the  charm  of  the  far 
away,  they  remain  in  their  own  little 
corner  of  France,  performing  each 
daily  duty  as  it  comes.  Perhaps  they 
lack  polish,  wit  and  charm,  but  they 
are  rich  in  the  qualities  which  caused 
Goldsmith  to  write: 

But  a  bold  pea.santry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

During  the  World  War,  it  was  they 
who  furnished  the  poilus  that  kept  the 
German  at  bay  during  two  and  a  half 
years  before  youthful  America  entered 
the  conflict.  They  go  piously  to  the 
church  on  Sunday.  They  provide  the 
man-power,  which  in  turn  produces  the 
money,  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  government,  the  encouragemen.t  of 
art,  science  and  literature.  In  their 
hearts,  there  is  no  lust  for  power,  no 
exaggerated  ambitions,  no  hankering 
for  the  unattainable.  And  it  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  P’rance  if  they  ever  disap¬ 
pear.  Having  peace,  work,  a  humble 
home,  something  to  eat  and  drink  and 
wear,  they  are  content. 

To  them  may  be  applied  the  words 
written  by  Cato,  the  Roman,  even  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  first  Poublan :  “The 
agricultural  population  produces  the 
bravest  men,  the  most  valiant  soldiers, 
and  a  class  of  citizens  least  of  all 
given  to  evil  designs.” 


By  PAUL  WORK 
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League  Prices  For  June  $2.33 

New  York  Farm  News 


The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  has  voted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  the  month  of  June: 
Class  1,  for  fluid  consumption,  $2.33. 
Class  2,  for  cream  and  ice  cream, 
$2.05. 

Class  3,  for  milk  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  evaporated,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk  and  hard  cheese,  a 
differential  of  65  cents  above  the  price 
of  milk  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
butter. 

Class  4,  for  milk  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter  and  cheese,  ■  will  be 
determined  by  the  New  York  market 
quotations  on  these  commodities. 

Several  changes  have  been  decided 
upon  in  handling  milk  in  classes  2,  3 
and  4.  Class  2  has  been  subdivided 
into  three  pai’ts  and  differentials  have 
been  determined  depending  on  the 
method  in  which  the  by-products  are 
disposed  of.  By  more  efficiently  dis¬ 
posing  of  by-products  it  is  expected 
higher  prices  will  be  experienced  by 
the  farmers.  This  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  in  class  3,  which  carried  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  only  57  cents  last  month. 


NEW  YOEK  TO  RIVAL  FEDERAL 
EXHIBIT  AT  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 

An  exhibition  showing  in  detailed 
form  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
New  York  State  dairy  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  George  E.  Hogue,  dep¬ 
uty  commissioner  of  farms  and  mai’- 
kets  for  the  National  Dairy  Show.  Mr. 
Hogue  completed  an  inspection  at  the 
State  fair  grounds  yesterday  to  deter¬ 
mine  space  requirements  of  the  exhibit. 

A  graphic  panorama  of  the  State 
industry  that  will  rank  in  complete¬ 
ness  and  beauty  with  the  $25,000  gov¬ 
ernment  exhibit  is  planned  by  the 
State.  In  it  New  York’s  reasons  for 
claiming  leading  place  among  the 
States  in  the  industry  will  be  brought 
out. 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  cover 
cost  of  the  exhibit  was  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
bill  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith,  but  farm  leaders  have 
little  doubt  he  will  do  so,  for  he  urged 
its  adoption  in  a  special  message. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit 
will  be  an  exposition  of  the  State’s 
work  in  protecting  its  citizens  by  a 
campaign  to  free  its  dairy  cattle  of 
tuberculosis. 

Another  feature,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  incorporated,  is  the  importance 
of  increasing  individual  yield  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  State. 


LEAGUE  TO  LOCATE  PLANT  AT 
FORT  EDWARD 

Officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at 
a  recent  meeting  appropriated  $30,000 
for  a  plant  in  Fort  Edward,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y.  Several  options 
have  been  taken  on  property  in  the 
village.  The  owners  of  the  local  (Mor- 
risanna)  plant  have  been  approached 
with  a  proposition  to  sell  their  plant  to 
the  League.  It  is  understood  that  if  the 
local  owners  do  not  sell,  the  League 
will  take  up  one  of  their  options  here 
and  build  a  $30,000  receiving  station 
similar  to  the  one  just  completed  in 
Cambridge. 

The  option  that  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  officers,  who  have  been 
over  the  ground,  is  the  old  electric  light 
property.  This  with  land  adjoining 
would  give  the  desired  size  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  would  have  the  accessibility  of 
sewers  and  railroad  siding. 


POTATO  GROWERS  TO  TOUR  LONG 
ISLAND  JUNE  20,  21,  22 

Seed  potato  growers  from  New  York, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  other  seed 
producing  areas  and  Canada  will  be 
represented  on  the  annual  Long  Island 
potato  growers  tour  which  starts  from 
Mineola,  Nassau  County,  on  June  20, 
21  and  22. 

The  tour  offers  seed  potato  growers 
an  opportunity  to  establish  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  one  of  the  greatest 


seed  potato  markets  in  the  world.  Esti¬ 
mates  based  on  Census  reports  indicate 
that  last  year  Long  Island  farmers 
grew  over  35,000  acres  of  potatoes  with 
a  total  production  of  approximately 
7,000,000  bushels,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  entire  New  York  State  potato  crop. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Long  Island 
potato  growers  depend  almost  entirely 
on  other  sections  of  the  country  for 
their  seed,  a  market  for  nearly  500,000 
bushels  is  thus  opened  to  seed  potato 
growers. 

The  tour  consists  of  a  two-day  trip 
through  eastern  Suffolk  County.  The 
third  day  consists  of  visiting  potato 
growers  in  western  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
County. 


NEW  YORK  HAS  LARGER  DELE- 
GATION  AT  NATIONAL  HOL-  ' 
STEIN  MEETING 

New  York  State  will  be  represented 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  6,  7 
and  8,  by  the  largest  feroup  of  official 
representatives.  The  New  York  dele¬ 
gation  will  include  23  members.  The 
next  largest  group  will  be  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  has  19  delegates. 

The  New  York  delegates  are:  C.  F. 
Bigler,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Association;  C.  L. 
Amos,  Syracuse;  Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong, 
Watertown;  Ward  W.  Stevens,  Liver¬ 
pool;  H.  F.  Farrirfgton,  Lowville;  A. 
A.  Hartshorn,  Hamilton;  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing,  Ithaca;  H.  V.  Noyes,  Oneida; 
F.  H.  Stevens,  Lacona;  H.  C.  Wood, 
Morrisvile ;  George  A.  Abbott,  Cort¬ 
land;  C.  B.  Marshall,  Morrisville;  R. 
E.  Chapin,  Batavia;  Fred  A.  Blewer, 
Owego;  Grant  B.  Low,  New  Berlin; 
Carl  J.  Schmid,  Montgomery;  Harry 
Yates,  Orchard  Park;  F.  M.  Jones, 
Clinton;  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Liverpool;  A.  W.  Brown,  West 
Winfield;  F.  H.  Thomson,  Holland 
Patent;  E.  M.  Hastings,  Pulaski, 

In  addition  to  the  official  delegates, 
a  large  number  of  the  state  association 
expect  to  attend  the  meeting  including: 
N.  S.  Prescott,  M.  C.  Bond,  W.  R. 
Smith,  W.  M.  Rider,  as  well  as  other 
well  known  breeders  from  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

On  the  two  days  following  the  meet¬ 
ing,  a  National  Holstein  Sale  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
Holstein  Association.  New  York  State 
is  sending  two  dozen  of  its  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  by  special  car.  The 
consignment  includes  the  new  State 
champion  senior  2-year  old  heifer  with 
a  record  of  1,035  pounds  of  butter  and 
25,554  pounds  of  milk.  She  is  con¬ 
signed  by  George  M.  Smith  of  Water- 
town.  The  consignment  was  selected 
by  the  New  York  State  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  Association. 


ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new 
community  market  at  Binghamton,  on 
the  plot  of  ground  given  the  City  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Endicott- Johnson 
Company.  The  intention  is  to  have  it 
ready  for  business  by  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Farmers  and  city  folks  all  hope  so. 

Baled  hay  brings  $26  a  ton  in  the 
Binghamton  markets,  and  baled  straw, 
$16.  Some  are  paying  $14  a  ton  for 
hay  in  the  barn  and  the  seller  pitches 
it  to  the  press. 

The  pine  grove  on  the  North  Farm 
at  East  Maine  is  being  cut  down  and 
the  logs  sent  to  the  mill.  At  Union 
Centre  there  is  another  skidway  of  pine 
logs,  larger  than  any  seen  in  recent 
years.  But  the  farmers  in  that  neck 
of  the  woods  have  set  out  a  good  many 
seedling  pines  and  other  varieties  of 
wood  this  spring.  That  is  right.  Keep 
the  woods  growing. 

On  May  22,  much  of  the  hill  land  was 
too  wet  and  cold  to  work.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  sowed  their  oats  and 
very  little  corn  or  potatoes  have  been 
planted.  Good  warm  weather  is  sorely 
needed. 


If  it  is  farm  news,  you  will  see  it  in 
the  American  Agriculturist. 


You  Can  Buy  a  De  Laval  for  $50  and 
Up — On  Such  Easy  Terms  that 
It  wm  Pay  for  Itself 


Don’t  get  the  idea  that  a  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator  is  high 
priced  because  it  is  the  best.  Con- 
.sidered  on  the  basis  of  service  a 
De  Laval  is  the  cheapest  separa¬ 
tor  made.  A  De  Laval  costs  a 
little,  more  to  begin  with  but  lasts 
three  or  four  times  longer,  and 
does  better  work  all  the  time. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for  as 
low  as  $50,  and  up,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  milk  you  have  to 
separate.  No  matter  if  you  have 
one  or  a  thousand  cows,  there  is 
a  De  Laval  just  right  for  you. 
And  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 

When  you  get  a  De  Laval  you 
not  only  get  the  best  separator 
service  for  the  longest  time,  at 
the  least  expense — on  the  easiest 
terms,  if  desired — but  you  can  see 
what  you  are  buying.  You  can 


try  it;  your  local  De  Laval  dealer 
will  iastruct  you  in  its  use  and 
provide  service  should  it  ever  be 
necessary;  and  you  can  always  get 
l)arts  from  the  De  Laval  Company 
at  any  time  during  the  20  to  30 
years,  or  more,  your  machine 
should  last.  These  important  con¬ 
siderations  are  sometimes  over¬ 
looked. 

See  the  new  1923  De  Laval  at 
your  local  dealer’s  store.  It  is 
the  best  cream  separator  ever 
built.  It  has  many  improvements, 
skims  cleaner,  requires  less  care, 
and  will  last  longer  than  any  cream 
separator  on  the  market. 

You  may  be  losing  enough 
butter-fat  with  your  present  sepa¬ 
rator  or  by  hand  skimming  to  pay 
for  a  new  De  Laval  every  year  and 
not  getting  it.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  name  of  your  nearest  De  Laval 
agent,  write  us  direct  for  complete 
information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


SRiliNE 


Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering. 

Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog 


Box  120 


CRAINE  SILO  CO„ 

Norwich,  N.Y. 


Why  a  Harder  stands  erect 

HEAVY,  rigid  door-system,  solid  staves 
with  heavy  tongue-and-groove,  patent 
spline-dowel  system,  substantial  base- 
anchorage — these  vital  features  make 
and  keep  Harder  Silos  erect  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

Our  book,  “Saving  with  Silos.”  will 
be  valuable  to  you.  It  is  free. 


HARDER  SILO 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cle  aned .  H-'e  have  added 
a  farmer's  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  cooler,  tubular  type, 
to  our  line.  Write  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
96th  Street  and  Haverford 
Avenue 

Box  E  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified '  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


pThe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell— 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  .safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

BRED  TO  LAY — Day-old  chicks,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns:  May,  $15  per  100;  June,  $12  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  : 
May,  $18  per  100  ;  June,  $14  per  100.  Eggs  at 
$5  per  100.  Giant  Pekin  Duckling,  25  cents 
each.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  All  orders  postpaid. 
P.  H.  PORAY,  R.  2,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Order  from  this  ad. 
Broilers,  $8  per  100 ;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$10 :  Rocks,  $13  ;  R.  I.  Reds,  $13.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free.  PAIR- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millers- 
town.  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL. 
Atglen,  Pa. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  Turkey  Eggs. 
$5.  From  pure-bred  free  range  birds.  Order 
from  this.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS — Bronze  turkey,  50  cents  ; 
Pekin  duck,  75  cents  a  setting.  MAY  HARLIN, 
Straits  Corners,  N.  Y. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1923. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  president  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Inc.,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are : 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  35  West 
81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Editor,  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  1503  Miller  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Managing 
Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  1503  Miller  St.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  35  West  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  35  West  81st  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  30  West  72d 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
35  West  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  R. 
Eastman,  1503  Miller  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is .  (This  informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
2nd  day  of  April,  1923. 

(Seal)  Elsie  B.  Ganz  (Weiss). 

(My  commission  expires  March,  1925.) 


THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVEKTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE — 365  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Ready  for  shipment  by 
June  1st.  Bred  from  large  type  of  sows  and 
boars.  Pigs  that  are  worthwhile  feeding.  Also 
60  of  a  very  select  lot  of  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  10  weeks  old ;  these  are  little 
beauties,  at  $7.50  each.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  of  either  lot  C.  O.  D.  for  your  approval. 
ABBRJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  75  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
barrows,  boars  and  sows.  This  is  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  pigs,  bred  from  large  stock ;  pigs, 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $6  each ;  and  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each.  Also  a  very  select  lot  of  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  cross,  10  weeks  old,  at 
$7  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.’S  —  Service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  spring  pigs  ;  priced  to  sell.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT, 
Mallory,  N.  Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS!  —  The  best  registered 
Chester  White,  8  weeks  old.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $10  each  prepaid.  CLARENCE  BEY, 
(ilarington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White  swine. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  A.  BOAK  &  SONS,  R. 
D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS — Ready 
to  ship ;  either  sex,  $15.  BEN  S.  CONDON, 
Wayville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  DOG — English  Shepherds  ;  pups  and 
drivers.  Natural  instinct  to  handle  cattle. 
Credit  given  if  requested.  Nine  litters  ready 
now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE  —  Heelers,  six 
weeks  old.  HARLAND  HAMILTON,  Ulysses, 
Pa. 


CATTLE 


TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Bull  Calves, 
three  weeks  old,  fine  individuals,  popular  May 
Rose  breeding.  Price,  $25  each.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SUN- 
NYSIDE  FARM,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  Bull,  Home- 
brook  Jim  Segis  Parthenea,  3  years  old.  Reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  3  months  old. 
MADDEN  BROS.,  Mayvllle,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves, 
two  to  eight  months.  Berkshire  pigs,  six 
weeks  old.  J.  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  '  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BEES 

« 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS — Field 
grown,  any  variety,  wholesale  and  retail,  50 
cents  per  100  ;  $1  per  300  ;  $1.75  per  500  ; 
$2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Special  prices  in 
large  quantities.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  THE  DIXIE  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Any 
variety,  field  grown,  50  cents  per  100  ;  $1  per 
300  ;  $1.75  per  500  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  postpaid. 
Special  prices  in  thousand  lot  shipments  by  ex¬ 
press.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000 ;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow 
Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  Red 
Nansemond.  At  $1.50  per  1,000.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  One  million  Danish 
and  Gling.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson, 
N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  — 100  miles  from  New 
York.  487  acres,  100  acres  fertile  tillage,  stream 
watered,  wire  fenced,  100,000  feet  pine,  valu¬ 
able  cordwood,  2  orchards,  10-room  residence, 
3  large  barns,  other  out-buildings,  imple¬ 
ments,  horses,  stock  and  fodder  included.  Sell¬ 
ing  on  account  of  old  age.  Price  $8,700.  A. 
KAERCHER,  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 73  acres,  good  8-room  house, 
2  barns,  silo,  henhouse,  hog  house,  grainery,' 
shop,  4  sheds,  fertile  tillage,  meadow,  wood- 
lot,  orchard,  pasture,  springs;  village  mile; 
two  stations  4  miles  ;  $2,500.  Terms.  Photos. 
TRAMMELL,  Ownfer,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  200  acres,  all  equipped. 
Immediate  possession,  all  crops  in  the  ground, 
for  $4,000,  part  cash.  Bring  your  family  and 
move  right  in.  Splendid  buildings.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  the  owner.  ROBERT  RYDER, 
Cold  Brook,  Route  1,  N.  Y. 


32  ACRES  BELOW  NORRISTOWN— Large 
meadow,  orchard,  barn,  outbuildings,  all  kinds 
farm  implements,  hdt  and  cold  water  in  house; 
$9,000.  P.  O.  Box  496,  Norristown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  By  experienced  farmer,  good 
farm  about  200  acres,  on  paved  road,  close  to 
high  school.  Send  description,  price  and  terms 
to  LOCK  BOX  201,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PINE  TREE  DOUBLE  UNIT  MILKER— En¬ 
gine  and  pump,  used  one  year,  $140.  Huber 
12-25  tractor  in  splendid  order,  $300.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


DODD  &  STRUTHERS’  copper  cable  light¬ 
ning  rod;  1,700  feet  and  fixtures  at  agents’ 
wholesale  price.  BOX  166,  Mariaville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BBEEDERS 


Purebred  Bulls 
Increase  Yield 

Repeated  demonstrations  under 
practical  conditions  have  prov¬ 
ed  the  value  of  the  purebred 
dairy  bull  in  increasing  milk 
and  butter-fat  yield. 

Buy  a  Purebred  Bull— 

Generally  theee  increases  are  100 
per  cent  for  both  milk  and  fat  in 
two  generations- -many  very  much 
higher. 

Let  him  be  a  good  individual  of  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds,  but  he  should 
be  from  ancestors  whose  ability  to 
produce  has  been  proved. 

Uaturally,  we 
would  like  to 
tell  you  about 
Hols  t  e  ins. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
TIm  HoUtein-FriMian  AMociation  of  Amarica 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


USE  PUREBRED  BULLS 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 

Brewacreft  Farm  UcOKAW  Hew  York 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Glista  Heifer  Calves 

QIPC,  Korndyke  Pontiac  Glista, 
No.  268342,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Cornell  cow,  Glista 
Ernestine  with  seven  record^;  of 
over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Best 
record  677.3  lbs.  milk,  34.22  lbs. 
butter  7  days. 

These  calves  are  from  high  producing  dams,  most 
of  which  have  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $75  according  to  record  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  dam.  Herd  is  T.  B.  tested. 

BRADLEY  FULLER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERIISEYS^HOlSrEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr..  Owner 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


liniQTFIN  RIIII  Bom  Dec.  7th,  1921.  Sired  by  a 
nULJlLlll  DULL  ;i;i-pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontlacs,  Dam  is  .24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  Is  nicely  marked,  splendid  Individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  1 00  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,  $25  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY.  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each. 

15  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  All 
pigs  bred  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  In  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Polands  for‘‘7aie:®good  “on'ls;^iow 

pixcei.  Write  me.  6.  S.  HALL,  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


0  1  p  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIOS. 
•  L  L.  K.  P.KOOKKS,  WAYVILLE  »•  *• 
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The  Brown  Mouse  ^  By  Herbert  Quick 


He  dropped  into  his  chair,  while  the  secretary  drew  from  his  portfolio  a  con¬ 
tract  duly  drawn  up  save  for  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  district,  and 
the  name  and  signature  of  the  teacher-elect.  This  he  calmly  filled  out,  and  passed 
over  to  the  president,  pointing  to  the  dotted  line.  Mr.  Bronson  would  have  signed 
his  own  death-warrant  at  that  moment,  not  to  mention  a  perfectly  legal  document, 
and  signed  with  Peterson  and  Bonner  looking  on  stonily.  The  secretary  signed 
and  shoved  the  contract  over  to  Jim  Irwin. 

“Sign  there,”  he  said. 

Jim  looked  it  over,  saw  the  other  signatures,  and  felt  an  impulse  to  dodge  the 
whole  thing.  He  could  not  feel  that  the  action  of  the  board  was  serious.  He  thought 
of  the  platform  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  and  was  daunted.  Then  he  thought 
of  Jennie  Woodruff’s  “Humph!” — and  he  signed! 

“Move  we  adjourn,”  said  Peterson. 

“No  ’bjection  ’tis  so  ordered!”  said  Mr.  Bronson. 

The  secretary  and  Jim  went  out,  while  the  directors  waited. 

“What  the  Billy — ”  began  Bonner,  and  finished  lamely.  “What  for  did  you  vote 
for  the  dub,  Ez?” 

“I  voted  for  him,”  replied  Bronson,  “because  he  fought  for  my  boy  this  aftei*- 
noon.  I  wanted  him  to  have  one  vote.” 


“An’  I  wanted  him  to  have  wan  vote, 
too,”  said  Bonner.  “I  thought  mesilf 
the  only  dang  fool  on  the  board — an’ 
he  made  a  spache  that  aimed  wan  vote 
— but  f’r  the  love  of  hivin,  that  dub  f’r 
a  teacher!  What  come  over  you, 
Haakon — you  voted  f’r  him,  too!” 

“Ay  vanted  him  to  have  one  wote, 
too,”  said  Peterson. 

And  in  this  wise,  Jim  became  the 
teacher  in  the  Woodruff  District — 
all  on  account  of  Jennie  Woodruff’s 
“Humph!” 

CHAPTER  III 

WHAT  IS  A  BROWN  MOUSE 

MMEDIATELY  upon  the  accidental 
election  of  Jim  Irwin  to  the  position 
of  teacher  of  the  Woodruff  school,  he  de¬ 
veloped  habits  somewhat  like  a  ghost’s 
or  a  bandit’s.  That  is,  he  walked  of 
nights  and  on  rainy  days. 

On  fine  days,  he  worked  in  Colonel 
Woodruff’s  fields  as  of  yore.  Had  he 
been  appointed  to  a  position  attached 
to  a  salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  he  might  have  spent  six  months 
on  a  preliminary  vacation  in  learning 
something  about  his  new  duties.  But 
Jim’s  salary  was  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  for  nine  months’  work 
in  the  Woodruff  school,  and  he  was  to 
find  himself — and  his  mother. 

The  Simms  family,  being  from  the 
mountings  of  Tennessee,  were  rather 
startled  one  night,  when  Jim  Irwin, 
homely,  stooped  and  errandless,  silently 
appeared  in  their  family  circle  about 
the  front  door.  They  had  lived  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  give  a  whoop  from 
the  big  road  before  one  passed  through 
the  palin’s  and  up  to  the  house.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  was  one  to  know  whether 
the  visitor  was  friend  or  foe? 

From  force  of  habit.  Old  Man  Simms 
started  for  his  gun-rack  at  Jim’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  the  Lincolnian  smile  and 
the  low  slow  speech,  so  much  like  his 
own  in  some  respects,  ended  that  part 
of  the  matter.  Besides,  Old  Man  Simms 
remembered  that  none  of  the  Hobdays, 
whose  hostilities  somewhat  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  return  of  the  Simmses  to 
their  native  hills,  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  thus  in  Iowa. 

“Stranger,”  said  Mr.  Simms,  after 
greetings  had  been  exchanged,  “you’re 
right  welcome,  but  in  my  kentry  you’d 
find  it  dangersome  to  walk  in  this- 
away.” 

“How  so?”  queried  Jim  Irwin. 

“You’d  more’n  likely  git  shot  up 
some,”  replied  Mr.  Simms,  “onless  you 
whooped  from  the  big  road.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that,”  replied  Jim. 
“I’m  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  Would  you  rather  I’d  whoop 
from  the  big  road — nobody  else  will.” 

“I  reckon,”  replied  Mr.  Simms,  “that 
We-all  will  have  to  accommodate  our- 
se’ves  to  the  ways  hyeh.” 

Evidently  Jim  was  the  Simms’  first 
caller  since  they  had  settled  on  the  little 
brushy  tract  whose  hills  and  trees  re¬ 
minded' them  of  their  mountains.  Low 
hills,  to  be  sure,  with  only  a  footing  of 
rocks  where  the  creek  had  cut  through, 
and  not  many  trees,  but  down  in  the 
creek  bed,  with  the  oaks,  elms  and  box- 
elders  arching  overhead,  the  Simmses 
could  imagine  themselves  beside  some 
run  falling  into  the  French  Broad,  or 
the  Holston.  The  creek  bed  was  a 
withdrawing  room  in  which  to  retire 
from  the  eternal  black  soil  and  level 
cornfields  of  Iowa.  What  if  the  soil 
Was  so  poor,  in  comparison  with  those 
black  uplands,  that  the  owner  of  the  old 
Wood-lot  could  find  no  renter?  It  was 


better  than  the  soil  in  the  mountains, 
and  suited  the  lonesome  Simmses  much 
more  than  a  better  farm  would  have 
done.  They  were  not  of  the  Iowa  peo¬ 
ple  anyhow,  not  understood,  not  their 
equals — they  were  pore,  and  expected 
to  stay  pore — while  the  Iowa  people  all 
seemed  to  be  either  well-to-do,  or  ex¬ 
pecting  to  become  so.  It  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  Simmses  to  retire 
to  the  back  wood-lot  farm  with  the 
creek  bed  running  through  it. 

Jim  Irwin  asked  Old  Man  Simms 
about  the  fishing  in  the  creek,  and 
whether  there  was  any  duck  shooting 
spring  and  fall. 

“We  git  right  smart  of  these  little 
panfish,”  said  Mr.  Simms,  “an’  Calista 
done  shot  two  butterball  ducks  about 
’tater-plantin’  time.” 

Calista  blushed — but  this  stranger, 
so  much  like  themselves,  could  not  see 
the  rosy  suffusion.  The  allusion  gave 
him  a  chance  to  look  about  him  at  the 
family.  There  was  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
a  girl  —  the  duck-shooting  Calista  — 
younger  than  Raymond — a  girl  of 
eleven,  named  Virginia,  but  called  Jin- 
nie — and  a  smaller  lad  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  McGeehee,  but  was  merci¬ 
fully  called  Buddy. 

Calista  squirmed  for  something  to 
say.  “Raymond  runs  a  line  o’  traps 
when  the  fur’s  prime,”  she  volunteered. 

Then  came  a  long  talk  on  traps  and 
trapping,  shooting,  hunting  and  the 
joys  of  the  mountings — during  which 
Jim  noted  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
the  Simmses.  The  clothing  of  the  girls 
was  not  decent,  according  to  local 
standards ;  for  while  Calista  wore  a 
skirt  hurriedly  slipped  on,  Jim^  was 
quite  sure — and  not  without  evidence 
to  support  his  views — that  she  had 
been  wearing  when  he  arrived  the  same 
regimentals  now  displayed  by  Jinnie — 
a  pair  of  ragged  blue  overalls.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Simmses  were  wearing  what 
they  had  and  not  what  they  desired. 
The  father  was  faded,  patched,  gray 
and  earthy,  and  the  boys  looked  better 
than  the  rest  solely  because  we  expect 
boys  to  be  torn  and  patched.  Mrs. 
Simms  was  invisible  except  as  a  gray 
blur  beyond  the  rain-barrel,  in  the 
midst  of  which  her  pipe  glowed  with  a 
regular  ebb  and  flow  of  embers. 

On  the  next  rainy  day  Jim  called 
again  and  secured  the  services  of  Ray¬ 
mond  to  help  him  select  seed  corn.  He 
was  going  to  teach  the  school  next  win¬ 
ter,  and  he  wanted  to  have  a  seed-corn 


frolic  the  first  day,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  last-— and  you  had  to  get  seed 
corn  while  it  was  on  the  stalk,  if  you  got 
the  best.  No  Simms ,  could  refuse  a 
favor  to  the  fellow  who  was  so  much 
like  themselves,  and  who  was  so  greatly 
interested  in  trapping,  hunting  and  the 
Tennessee  mountains  —  so  Raymond 
went  with  Jim,  and  with  Newt  Bronson 
and  five  more  they  selected  Colonel 
Woodruff’s  seed  corn  for  the  next  year, 
under  the  colonel’s  personal  superin¬ 
tendence. 

IN  the  evening  they  looked  the  grain 
over  on  the  Woodruff  lawn,  and  the 
colonel  talked  about  corn  and  corn 
selection.  They  had  supper  at  half 
past  six,  and  Jennie  waited  on  them 
— having  assisted  '  her  mother  in  the 
cooking.  It  was  quite  a  festival.  Jim 
Irwin  was  the  least  conspicuous  person 
in  the  gathering,  but  the  colonel,  who 
was  a  seasoned  politician,  observed 
that  the  farm-hand  had  become  a  fisher 
of  men,  and  was  angling  for  the  souls 
of  these  boys,  and  their  interest  in  the 
school.  Jim  was  careful  not  to  flush 
the  covey,  but  every  boy  received  from 
the  next  winter’s  teacher  some  confi¬ 
dential  hint  as  to  plans,  and  some  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Jim  was  relying  on  the 
aid  and  comfort  of  that  particular  boy. 
Newt  Bronson,  especially,  was  leaned 
on  as  a  strong  staff  and  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  As  for  Ray¬ 
mond  Simms,  it  was  clearly  best  to 
leave  him  alone.  All  this  talk  of  com 
selection  and  related  things  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  drank  it  in  thirstily. 

“Jennie,”  said  Colonel  Woodruff, 
after  the  party  had  broken  up,  “I’m 
losing  the  best  hand  I  ever  had,  and 
I’ve  been  sorry.” 

“I’m  glad  he’s  leaving  you,”  said 
Jennie.  “He  ought  to  do  something’ 
except  work  in  the  field  for  wages.” 

“I’ve  had  no  idea  he  could  make  good 
as  a  teacher — and  what  is  there  in  it 
if  he  does?” 

“What  has  he  lost  if  he  doesn’t?” 
rejoined  Jennie.  “And  why  can’t  he 
make  good?” 

“The  school  board’s  against  him,  for 
one  thing,”  replied  the  colonel.  “They’ll 
fire  him  if  they  get  a  chance.  They’re 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  for 
hiring  him  by  mistake,  and  they’re 
irritated.” 

“If  he  could  feel  like  anything  but 
an  underling,  he’d  succeed,”  said  Jennie. 

“That’s  his  heredity,”  stated  the  col¬ 
onel,  whose  live-stock  operations  were 
based  on  heredity.  “Jim’s  a  scrub,  I 
suppose;  but  he  acts  as  if  he  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  Brown  Mouse.” 

“What  do  you  mean  pa,”  scoffed 
Jennie — “a  Brown  Mouse!” 

“A  fellow  in  Edinburgh,”  said  the 
colonel,  “crossed  the  Japanese  waltz¬ 
ing  mouse  with  the  common  white 
mouse.  Jim’s  peddling  father  was  a 
waltzing  mouse,  no  good  except  to 
jump  from  one  spot  to  another  for  no 
good  reason.  Jim’s  mother  is  an  albino 
of  a  woman,  with  all  the  color  washed 
out.  Jim  ought  to  be  a  mongrel,  and 
I’ve  always  considered  him  one.  But 
the  Edinburgh  fellow  every  once  in  a 
while  got  out  of  his  variously-colored, 
waltzing  and  albino  hybrids,  a  brown 
mouse.  It  wasn’t  a  common  house 
mouse,  either,  but  a  wild  mouse  unlike 


any  he  had  ever  seen.  It  ran  away, 
and  bit  and  gnawed,  and  raised  hob. 
It  was  what  we  breeders  call  a  Men- 
delian  segregation  of  genetic  factors 
that  had  been  in  the  waltzers  and 
albinos  all  the  time — their  original 
wild  ancestor  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
If  Jim  turns  out  to  be  a  Brown  Mouse, 
he  may  be  a  bigger  man  than  any  of 
us.  Anyhow,  I’m  for  him.” 

“He’ll  have  to  be  a  big  man  to  make 
anything  out  of  the  job  of  a  country 
school-teacher,”  said  Jennie. 

“Any  job’s  as  big  as  the  man  who 
holds  it  down,”  said  her  father. 

Next  day,  Jim  received  a  letter  from 
Jennie. 

“Dear  Jim,”  it  ran.  “Father  says 
you  are  sure  to  have  a  hard  time — the 
school  board’s  against  you,  and  all  that. 
But  he  added,  ‘I’m  for  Jim,  anyhow!’  I 
thought  you’d  like  to  know  this.  Also 
he  said,  ‘Any  job’s  as  big  as  the  man 
who  holds  it  down.’  And  I  believe  this 
also,  and  Vm  for  you  too!  You  are 
doing  wonders  even  before  the  school 
starts  in  getting  the  pupils  interested 
in  a  lot  of  things,  which,  while  they 
don’t  belong  to  school  work,  will  make 
them  friends  of  yours.  I  don’t  see  how 
this  will  help  you  much,  but  it’s  a  fine 
thing,  and  shows  your  interest  in  them. 
Don’t  be  too  original.  The  wheel  runs 
easiest  in  the  beaten  track. 

“Yours,  Jennie.” 

Jennie’s  caution  made  no  impression 
on  Jim — but  he  put  the  letter  away, 
and  every  evening  took  it  out  and  read 
the  italicized  words,  “/’m  far  you,  too!” 
The'  colonel’s  dictum,  “Any  job’s  as  big 
as  the  man  who  holds  it  down,”  was 
an  Emersonian  truism  to  Jim.  It  re¬ 
duced  all  jobs  to  an  equality,  and  it 
meant  equality  in  iritellectual  and 
spiritual  development.  -  It  didn’t  mean, 
for  instance,  that  any  job  was  as  good 
as  another  in  making  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  marry — and  Jennie  Woodruff’s 
“Humph !”  .  returned  to  kill  and  drag 
off  her  “I’m  for  you,  too!” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

SUPPOSE  every  reader  will  say 
that  genius  consists  very  largely  in 
seeing  Opportunity  in  the  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  thoughts  or  impressions 
that  constitute  Opportunity,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  them. 

Jim  Irwin  would  have  said  so,  any¬ 
how.  He  was  full  of  his  Emerson’s 
Representative  Men,  and  his  Carlyle’s 
French  Revolution,  and  the  other  old- 
fashioned,  excellent  good  literature 
which  did  not  cost  over  twenty-five 
cents  a  volume;  and  he  had  pored  long 
and  with  many  thrills  over  the  pages  of 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED? 

HEN  Jennie  Woodruff  said 
“Humph!”  Jim  Irwin  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  be  something 
besides  her  father’s  field  hand 
after  all.  He  had  often  expressed 
his  opinion  of  what  a  rural  school 
should  be,  and  through  a  fluke  is 
elected  to  the  vacant  position  of 
school-teacher  and  must  make 
good  his  theories. 

Among  Jim’s  loyal  adherents  is 
17-year  old  Newton  Bronson, 
whose  truancy  and  pool-playing 
are  making  him  a  local  problem. 
Jim  fights  for  Newton  in  a  road¬ 
side  argument  and  as  a  result  Mr. 
Bronson  nominates  him  for  the 
position. 


Matthews’  Getting  on  in  the  World — 
which  is  the  best  book  of  purely  conven¬ 
tional  helpfulness  in  the  language. 
And  his  view  of  efficiency  was  that  it 
is  the  capacity  to  see  opportunity  where 
others  overlook  it,  and  make  the  most 
of  it. 

All  through  his  life  he  had  had  his 
own  plans  for  becoming  great.  He  was 
to  be  a  general,  hurling  back  the  foes 
of  his  country;  he  was  to  be  the  nation’s 
master  in  literature;  a  successful  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  slate  had  filled  him  with  am¬ 
bition  of  becoming  a  Rubens — and  the 
story  of  Benjamin  West  in  his  school 
(Continued  on  page  476) 
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Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4}^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nlckel-platedheavy 

littingB.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.Jnc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  aud  8th  Aves.  N.Y.  C. 
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upward  CREAM 

MRATOR 


On  trial.  Easyninningr.easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  70S2  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

WIc.  and  $1.00  at  druggists 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


HAIR  NETS  lOc  Big  Summer  Seller 
SELF-THREADING  NEEDLES  lOc 

Relieve  Eye  Strain 

LARGE  LINE  QUICK  SELLERS  FOR  AGENTS 

S.  B  DAVIS,  326  Amsterdam  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  book  and 
Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Law¬ 
yer ,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMS— SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY  FREE.  Stocked 
and  equipped.  Some  require  only  $500  cash.  Income-produc¬ 
ing  homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549  A.  0. 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 
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is  one  reason  for  the  rapidly 
growing  popularity  of  the 
Hotel  Martinique. 

Another  is  the  consistent 
economy  of  Hie  entire  estab¬ 
lishment.  Here  you  may  enjoy 
a  Club  Breakfast  at  45c.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fruit  or  Cereal,  Bacon 
and  Egg,  and  Rtdls  and  Coffee 
—  Special  Luncheon  and  Din¬ 
ners  of  superior  quality  are  also 
served  at  the  most  moderate 
possible  prices. 

No  location  can  be  possibly 
more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  Martinique.  One  block 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
(via  enclosed  subway) — Nine 
blocks  from  Grand  Central — 
one  block  from  the  greatest 
and  best  Shops  of  the  City — 
half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the 
Opera  and  the  leading  Theatres 
—and  directly  connected  with 
the  Subway  to  any  part  of  the 
City  you  wish  to  reach. 
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K  Visit  With  Mrs.  Edward  Young 

Women  Learn  Civics  by  Practical  Work,  She  SaySy  Not  by  Theory  Alone 


A  FEMINIST  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  much  abused  but  expressive 
word  is  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  mother 
of  six  children,  head  of  a  busy  house¬ 
hold,  yet  actively  interested  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  her  community,  not  only  as 
they  react  upon  her  own  family,  but  as 
they  affect  other  women  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  A  born  home-maker,  Mrs.  Young 
carries  her  home-making  instinct  out¬ 
side  her  own  four  walls,  and  as  a  result 
many  other  families  benefit  by  her 
alert,  energetic,  good-humored  insis- 
tance  on  applying  the  virtues  of  the 
good  housekeeper  to  public  as  well  as 
private  life. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  six  little 
Youngs  were  even  littler  (in  fact,  sev- 
■  eral  of  them  are  now  considerably 
taller  than  their  mother,  and  the  oldest 
daughter  is  working  as  a  trained  dieti¬ 
tian)  Mrs.  Young  was  pitchforked, 
more  or  less,  into  public  life,  and  has 
remained  there  ever 
since.  Just  now  she 
is  chiefly  known  to 
New  York  women  as 
a  very  busy  and  very 
effective  speaker  for 
the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  21,  on  which 
she  has  served  for 
the  last  three  years. 

But  the  story  of  her 
public  activity  goes 
back  much  farther 
than  that. 

I  found  Mrs.  Young, 
one  of  those  bleak 
gray  days  which 
passed  for  spring  on 
the  calendar,  “rest¬ 
ing”  at  home  for  a 
day,  between  a  flying 
trip  to  Albany  in  the 
interest  of  the  school 
bill  and  an  equally 
urgent  call  to  a 
Grange  meeting  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

“Resting”  means 
about  as  active  a 
twelve-hour  day  '  as 
even  a  farmer’s  wife 
can  put  in,  but  be¬ 
tween  hurried  visits 
to  kitchen,  telephone 
and  upstairs  regions, 
she  found  time  to  sit 
down  and  chat  in  the  front  room  of  the 
comfortable  old  house  in  Milton,  Ulster 
county,  where  Mr.  Young’s  family  has 
been  established  for  generations. 

“I  frankly  admit  that  at  times  I 
neglect  my  family — and  I  don’t  think 
it  hurts  them  a  bit,”  stated  Mrs.  Young 
gravely,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
“They’ve  learned  to  be  ever  so  self- 
reliant,  and  then,  too,  when  I  do  come 
home,  they  appreciate  me  all  the 
more! 

“But,  I  must  also  admit  that  I’m 
just  a  wee  bit  tired  of  doing  so  much 
outside  work,  and  that  when  this  school 
bill  finally  goes  through — as  it  eventu¬ 
ally  will — I  mean  to  stay  home  and  en¬ 
joy  my  family  a  little,”  she  added 
seriously.  “The  school  situation,  though, 
is  one  that  needs  the  active  work  of 
every  one  of  us,  and  having  been  the 
oldest  of  twelve,  to  say  nothing  of  rais¬ 
ing  six  children  myself,  I  have  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  our  school 
system  at  close  range  and  to  understand 
its  defects  and  its  virtues.  It  has  both.” 

Mrs.  Young,  though  ■  long  an  active 
worker  for  suffrage,  assumed  her  first 
public  position  in  1912.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  because  of  her  special 
interest  in  the  subject,  it  was  as  a 
school  director. 

Her  Experience  as  a  Law-Breaker 

“It  was  rather  funny  the  way  it 
happened,”  said  Mrs.  Young,  with  a 
reminiscent  chuckle.  She  evidently 
enjoys  a  joke  on  herself  as  much  as 
any  other  sort.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  being  a  voting  citizen,  I  hadn’t 
any  right  to  run  or  be  elected.  But  I 
didn’t  know  that  and  neither,  appar¬ 
ently,  did  the  men  who  put  me  in. 

“You’ll  remember  that  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  directors  of  schools  to  meet 
every  five  years,  was  passed  in  1912. 
I  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans. 
The  Democrats  refused  to  nominate 
another  candidate.  So — and  this  is 
where  the  trick  came  in — I  was  unani- 
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mously  elected.  Then  when  the  legality 
was  questioned,  I  couldn’t  be  removed 
because  I  really  had  been  appointed  by 
unanimous  public  opinion.  On  legal 
advice,  I  attended  the  director’s  confer¬ 
ence,  a  bit  in  hope,  I  confess,  that  my 
right  to  do  so  would  be  challenged,  so 
that  I  might  have  a  chance  to  argue 
the  point.  I  was  the  only  woman  there, 
but  was  heartily  welcomed  and  didn’t 
have  to  defend  myself.  I’ve  been  a 
director  ever  since,  too.” 

At  this  point  two  junior  Youngs 
joined  in  the  interview;  one  a  twelve 
year  old  boy,  and  the  other  the  sturdy 
eight  year  old  girl,  just  hhme  from 
school,  who  appears  in  the  picture  as 
the  baby  of  the  family.  They  helped 
to  study  seriously  over  the  collection  of 
the  snapshots  and  to  decide  which  was 
the  best  to  appear  in  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

“I’m  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the 
Home  Bureau,”  said 
Mrs.  Young,  when 
this  important  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  decided. 
“To  my  mind,  it  serves 
as  a  central  point  on 
which  all  women,  no 
matter  what  their  in¬ 
dividual  interests, 
can  focus.  I  think 
there  are  too  many 
organizations  now-a 
days,  and  a  small 
community  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  support  all  the 
good  ones.  Under  the 
Home  Bureau  plan, 
small  groups  can 
come  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  subjects 
which  interest  them — 
civics,  flower  raising, 
literature,  dressmak¬ 
ing — a  nd  yet  the 
strength  of  the  whole 
is  beMnd  each  branch. 
Thus  the  women  all 
get  what  they  want, 
yet  they  pull  together 
and  not  apart. 

“The  part  which 
women  should  take  in 
politics  is  now  very 
much  in  the  public  eye,”  went  on  Mrs. 
Young,  after  a  little  excursion  to  attend 
to  some  household  emergency.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  women,  in  saying  they 
are  interested  in  civics,  mean  politics, 

“But  women  really  cannot  take  their 
part  in  political  life  as  yet.  The 
system,  or  technique,  you  might  call  it, 
has  been  too  long  developing  to  be 
grasped  over  night.  Yet,  I  certainly 
agree  the  women  should  learn  to  take 
their  share  of  political  responsibility. 

Learn  Citizenship  by  Doing 

“I  believe  therefore  that  each  woman 
should  have  some  one  definite  interest, 
such  as  the  school  situation.  By  study¬ 
ing  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  by  working 
to  improve  it,  a  woman  makes  herself 
a  better  citizen.  It  is  the  old  idea  of 
learning  by  doing.  She  not  only  im¬ 
proves  the  schools,  but  gets  a  thorough 
training  in  civics  and  politics  at  the 
same  time.  I’m  a  great  believer  in  the 
ability  and  high  purpose  of  my  own 
sex,  but  I  would  urge  all  women  to 
begin  in  a  simple  way,  near  home  to 
study  their  own  community,  and  thus 
gradually  to  work  into  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  scheme  of  things  in  county,  state 
and  nation. 

“Well,  there  you  have  about  all  I 
can  say.  As  a  farm  woman,  I  don’t 
feel  that  I’ve  had  any  sort  of  ‘career’ 
or  any  great  success  that  would  inter¬ 
est  other  women.  My  aim  has  been  to 
be,  if  possible,  a  successful  home¬ 
maker,  but  I  can  assure  you  I’m  de¬ 
cidedly  conscious  of  my  limitations!” 

The  interview  was  over,  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Young  was  concerned,  but  there 
seemed  still  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
about  her  garden,  about  her  church, 
where  she  is  an  active  worker,  and  its 
Sunday-school,  about  the  school  where 
her  children  go  and  where  hot  lunches 
are  now  under  discussion,  and  of  course, 
about  hospitable  Mr.  Young,  sick  at 
home  with  the  grippe,  but  still  willing 
to  have  a  strange  visitor  welcomed  for 


the  day,  and  the  four  boys  and  two 
girls  who  make  up  the  next  generation. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  mud-splashed 
Ford  honked  at  the  gate  and  soon 
rattled  off  down  the  precipitous  hills 
with  which  that  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  shore  is  blessed,  carrying  the 
visitor  back  to  the  little  Milton  station 
a  mile  or  so  away. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

{Continued  from  page  475) 

reader  fanned  this  spark  to  a  flame; 
science,  too,  had  at  times  been  his  chosen 
field;  and  when  he  had  built  a  mouse¬ 
trap  which  actually  caught  mice,  he  saw 
himself  a  millionaire  inventor.  And  all 
the  time,  he  was  barefooted,  ill-clad 
and  dreamed  his  dreams  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  growl  of  the  plow 
cutting  the  roots  under  the  brown  fur¬ 
row-slice. 

As  for  this  new  employment,  he  saw 
no  great  opportunity  in  it.  Of  any 
spark  of  genius  he  was  to  show  in  it, 
of  anything  he  was  to  suffer  in  it,  of 
those  pains  and  penalties  wherewith 
the  world  pays  its  geniuses,  Jim  Irwin 
anticipated  nothing.  He  went  into  the 
small,  mean,  ill-paid  task  as  a  part  of 
the  day’s  work,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  stirring  of  the  nation  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  rural  school,  and  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  lay  in  it  any  highway 
to  success  in  life. 

But,  true  to  his  belief  in  honest 
thorough  work,  he  examined  his  field  of 
operations.  His  manner  of  doing  this 
seemed  to  prove  to  Colonel  Woodruff, 
who  watched  it  with  keen  interest  as 
something  new  in  the  world,  that  Jim 
Irwin  was  possibly  a  Brown  Mouse. 
But  the  colonel  knew  only  a  part  of 
Jim’s  performances.  He  saw  Jim 
clothed  in  slickers,  walking  through 
rainstorms  to  the  houses  in  the  Wood¬ 
ruff  District,  as  greedy  for  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  rain  as  a  haymaker  for  shine; 
and  he  knew  that  Jim  made 'a  great 
many  evening  calls. 

But  he  did  not  know  that  Jim  was 
making  what  our  sociologists  call  a 
survey.  For  that  matter,  neither  did 
Jim;  for  books  on  sociology  cost  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  a  volume,  and 
Jim  had  never  seen  one.  However,  it 


GUESS  WHO  THIS  IS? 

HE  is  a  good  cook,  a  good  dress¬ 
maker,  a  good  housekeeper,  but 
more  than  that.  She  knows  how 
to  raise  flowers,  vegetables,  chick¬ 
ens  and  bees;  how  to  milk,  churn 
and  can;  but  she  knows  more 
than  that.  She  is  a  shrewd  buyer, 
a  careful  executive,  a  good  all¬ 
round  business  woman;  but  she  is 
even  more  than  that.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  most  important  man 
in  the  world  and  the  mother  of 
the  men  who  have  made  America. 
She  is  the  American  farmer’s  wife. 


was  a  survey.  To  be  sure,  he  had  long 
known  everybody  in  the  district,  save 
the  Simmses — and  he  was  now  a  friend 
of  all  that  exotic  race;  but  there  is 
knowing  and  knowing.  He  now  had 
note-books  full  of  facts  about  people 
and  their  farms.  He  knew  how  many 
acres  each  family  possessed,  and  w'hat 
sort  of  farming  each  husband  was  do- 
i.ig.  He  knew  whether  the  family 
atmosphere  was  happy  and  contented, 
or  the  reverse.  He  knew  which  boys 
and  girls  were  wayward  and  insubordi¬ 
nate.  He  made  a  record  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  in  their  studies  of  all  the 
children,  and  what  they  liked  to  read. 
He  knew  their  favorite  amusements. 
He  talked  with  their  mothers  and  sisters 
— not  about  the  school,  to  any  extent, 
but  on  the  weather,  the  horses,  the  auto¬ 
mobiles,  the  silo-filling  machinery  and 
the  profits  of  fai’ming. 

Really,  though  Jennie  Woodruff  did 
not  see  how  such  doings  related  to 
school  work,  Jim  Irwin’s  school  was 
running  full  blast  in  the  homes  of  the 
district  and  the  minds  of  many  pupils, 
weeks  and  weeks  before  he  called  them 
to  order  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

{Continued  next  week) 


Mrs.  Edward  Young  is  the 
first  of  a  group  of  prominent 
farm  women,  each  working  out 
her  home  and  community  prob¬ 
lems  with  typical  American  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  Household  Editor  for 
the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Powell  of 
Long  Island  will  be  the  next 
home-maker  to  talk  through 
the  pages  of  the  magazine. 
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In  the  Realm  of  the  Home  Maker 

The  Newest  Patterns,  Recipes  and  Time  Saving  Suggestions  are  Here 


Overblouses  are  the  height  of 

style  this  year  and  the  new  ma¬ 
terials  are  so  pretty  that  every  woman 

wants  several  dif¬ 
ferent  blouses 
just  for  variety. 
No.  1710  is  an 
easy-to-make,  eco¬ 
nomical  -  of  -  ma¬ 
terial  style,  and 
one  which  a 
young  girl  or  old¬ 
er  woman  could 
wear  equally  well. 

No.  1710  comes 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price.  12c. 
(stamps  preferred). 

Another  popular 
blouse  style  is  9922,  a  front-opening 
model  which  slips  on  over  the  head. 
The  side  body 
and  short  sleeves 
are  in  one,  with 
a  flare  cuflp  form¬ 
ing  a  three- 
quarter  sleeve. 

Two  materials 
can  be  combined 
or  the  same  one 
may  be  used 
for  the  entire 
blouse. 

No.  9922  comes 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  1%  yards 
36 -inch  material. 

Price,  12c. 

Thih  comfortable  negligee  shirt.  No.  1759, 
suitable  for  man  or  boy,  comes  in  sizes  12%, 
13,  13%,  14,  14%,  15,  15%,  16,  16%,  17,  17%, 

18,  18%  and  19  inches 
neck  measure.  Size 
12%  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price,  12e. 

To  Order:  Give 
all  pattern  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes  de¬ 
sired,  write  your 
name  and  address 
clearly  and  send 
with  complete  re¬ 
mittance  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York 

/  1 

Our  Summer  fashion  magazine  is 
another  “best  seller”.  Your  copy  will 
be  sent  you  if  you  add  10  cents  to  your 
pattern  order. 


SPRING  ASPARAGUS  IS  HERE 

Asparagus  has  been  too  much  re¬ 
garded  as  a  delicacy  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated  as  a  vegetable.  It 
is  an  unusually  nourishing  food  and 
tempts  if  well  prepared. 

Although  asparagus  is  generally 
used  as  a  salad,  or  boiled  and  served 
as  a  vegetable,  it  is  capable  of  many 
combinations  with  other  vegetables  and 
with  meats.  Some  good  recipes  are  as 
follows  :■ 

Asparagus  Cream  Omelet 

Stir  1  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  1  tablespoonful  of  flour  to¬ 
gether.  Set  the  saucepan  over  the  fire 
and  when  well  blended  add  1  cupful  of 
milk,  stir  until  smooth,  add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  cool.  Beat  3  eggs, 
separately,  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  the  yolk  to  the  cold  sauce,  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  red 
pepper;  add  also  1  cupful  of  cooked  as¬ 
paragus  tips  and  the  stiffly  beaten 
W'hites  of  the  eggs.  Put  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  when 
it  is  brown,  pour  in  the  mixture,  break 
it  in  places  with  a  fork  to  allow  the  un¬ 
cooked  portion  to  run  down.  When  it 
is_  set,  place  in  a  hot  oven  for  five 
minutes,  double  over  and  serve. 

Asparagus  Sandwiches 

Chop  fine  one  hard  boiled  egg,  four 
strips  of  browned  left  over  bacon,  and 
6  or  more  asparagus  tips.  Mix  well 


with  any  favorite  boiled  dressing  and 
spread  between  thin  slices  of  white 
bread. 

Asparagus  on  Toast 

Boil  the  asparagus  as  you  desire. 
Toast  slices  of  bread.  Dip  quickly  in 
the  water  in  which  the  asparagus  was 
cooked,  and  butter.  Lay  several  stalks 
of  asparagus  on  each  slice,  arrange  on 
platter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  melted  butter. 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 

Break  the  tender  part  of  one  large 
or  two  small  bunches  of  asparagus  into 
pieces  about  one  inch  long,  cook  in 
just  enough  salted  water  to  keep  from 
burning.  Cook  in  a  separate  kettle  six 
or  eight  potatoes  cut  in  quarters.  When 
done,  pour  off  water,  put  potatoes  and 
asparagus  together  with  water  it  was 
cooked  in,  into  your  serving  dish,  add 
a  generous  piece  of  butter,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper  and  1  cupful  of  heavy 
cream.  Milk  may  be  used  instead  of 
cream,  if  thickened  to  the  consistency 
of  cream. 

Aspai’agus  with  Cauliflower 

Cut  the  stalks  in  half  and  the  lower 
part  should  be  cooked  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Then  add  the  tops  and 
cook  for  10  or  15  minutes.  By  this 
method  both  parts  become  just  right. 
The  stalk  is  tender  throughout,  and 
the  tops  do  not  fall  all  to  pieces.  In 
the  meanwhile,  boil  a  head  of  cauli¬ 
flower  in  slightly  salted  water  until 
tender.  Then  arrange  the  head  of 
cauliflower  in  a  large  dish  with  the  as¬ 
paragus  tumbling  down  the  sides  of 
it.  A  few  cucumber  pickles  may  be 
added  for  variety. — H.  A.  Lynan. 


FLAWLESS  FLOORS 

The  kitchen  floor  probably  gets  the 
hardest  wear  of  any  floor  in  the  house. 
Specialists  at  the  school  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  offer  suggestions  on  the  floors 
and  floor  coverings  that  wear  well  and 
at  the  same  time  are  attractive. 

Linoleum  is  made  of  cork  or  wood 
pulp  pressed  in  linseed  oil.  There  are 
two  kinds — the  printed,  the  pattern  be¬ 
ing  stamped  on  and  wearing  off  with 
usage;  and  the  inlaid,  with  the  pattern 
extending  through  the  material  to  the 
fabric.  Though  the  .first  expense  is 
greater,  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  inlaid, 
since  with  proper  care  it  will  last  many 
years.  It  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
comfortable  to  work  on.  The  floor  un¬ 
derneath  should  be  smooth  and  well 
laid  or  the  linoleum  will  wear  unevenly 
and  crack. 

Hints  on  Laying  Linoleum 

The  linoleum  may  be  tacked  or  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  floor.  Tacking  is  simpler, 
but  cementing  makes  the  seams  and 
edges  water-tight.  The  quarter-round 
molding  along  the  floor  of  the  baseboard 
should  be  removed  and  the  linoleum  cut 
in  strips  running  lengthwise  of  the 
boards.  If  it  is  to  be  tacked,  the  strips 
should  be  fitted  snugly  together  along 
the  seams,  but  should  not  be  fastened 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  for  linoleum 
usually  expands  when  laid  on  a  floor 
and  if  tacked  down  at  once  will  buckle. 

Linoleum  may  be  cemented  at  the 
seams  and  edges  directly  to  a  wood  floor 
or  permanently  cemented  down  firmly 
over  a  layer  of  deadening  felt  paper 
that  has  itself  been  pasted  to  the  floor. 
Some  rnanufacturers  and  dealers  fur¬ 
nish  printed  directions  for  this  method. 
The  cement  used  should  be  waterproof 
and  contain  no  silicate  of  soda  (water 
glass)  because  this  is  injurious  to  the 
linoleum  when  moisture  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it. 

Something  about  Floors 

Plain  wood  floors  well-laid,  and 
treated  frequently  with  pure  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  are  comfortable,  do  not  show 
grease  spots,  and  are  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Painted  floors  are  comfortable  to 
work  on,  but  need  a  coat  of  paint  two 
or  three  times  a  year  to  keep  in  good 
condition.  According  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  first 
coat  should  consist  of  white  lead  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  with  a  little  drier;  the  second 
coat,  of  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and 


zinc  white  in  oil,  coloring  matter  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  drier  and  turpentine  to  give 
a  flat  finish;  and  the  third  coat  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  second,  except 
that  instead  of  turpentine  good  floor 
varnish  should  be  added  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  to  4  pints  to  a  gallon  of  paint. 
Each  coat  of  paint  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  into  the  wood,  lengthwise  of  the 
grain,  and  allowed  ample  time  to  dry. 
If  desired,  a  coating  of  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil  may  be 
rubbed  on  with  a  soft  cloth  after  the 
last  coat  of  paint  has  thoroughly  dried, 
and  the  floor  then  polished  with  a 
woolen  cloth. 

Tile  floors  are  sanitary  and  durable, 
but  are  considered  hard  to  stand  on. 
Carpet  and  matting  should  never  be 
used,  since  they  are  very  unsanitary. 
However,  if  nothing  else  is  available,  a 
few  rag  rugs  or  strips  of  carpet  that 
may  easily  be  taken  up  and  washed  can 
be  used  around  the  stove  and  sink  to 
save  tired  feet.  Rubber  mats  are  most 
desirable  for  use’  over  hard  surfaced 
floors. 


WOMEN  UNITE  TO  UPHOLD  LAW 

Ten  million  women,  according  to 
newspaper  accounts,  are  represented 
by  the  membership  of  a  committee  re¬ 
cently  formed  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  called  the  National  Committee  for 
the  FJnforcement  of  Law,  and  has  as  its 
purpose  the  pledging  of  American 
women  to  combat  the  present  day  wave 
of  lawlessness  and  to  uphold  existing 
statutes,  among  them  the  Volstead  act. 

The  temporary  general  chairman  was 
Mrs.  Henry  Peabody  of  Boston,  who 
outlined  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
and  spoke  particularly  of  the  anti¬ 
prohibition  agitation  and  the  narcotic 
problem.  “The  women  of  the  nation 
are  being  misrepresented  when  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  opposed  or  are 
indifferent  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,”  said  Mrs.  Peabody. 

Mrs.  Edward  Franklin  White,  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  with  4,000,000  mem¬ 
bers,  was  elected  permanent  chairman. 
Delegates  were  sent  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers,  the  Kings  Daughters  and  the 
Catholic  Women’s  Total  Abstinence 
League. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  after  organization  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  urging  Governor 
Smith  to  veto  the  Cuvillier  measure 
repealing  the  Mullan-Gage  act.  A 
letter  accompanying  the  resolution 
listed  the  many  women’s  associations 
whose  members  were  behind  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Permanent  organization  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  June  and  national  head¬ 
quarters  opened. 


Dear  Household  Editor : 

I  have  often  wished  to  write  you  and  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  page.  I 
can  not  express  fully  what  it  means  to  me. 
I  do  like  the  common  sense  talks  such  as 
“Are  we  health  heathens?”  and  “Have  your 
Children  Read  these  Books”  so  much  depends 
on  the  right  kind  of  books  for  the  children. 

A  friend  of  mine  paid  a  big  price  for  a 
pattern  to  make  her  little  girl  a  dress  and 
she  was  so  peeved  because  the  very  next  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  had  the  very 
same  pattern  and  so  much  cheaper. 

“Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage”  was  a  fine 
story.  “The  Valley  of  the  Giants”  can’t  be 
beat.  I  like  the  stories  you  have  published, 
only  there  is  not  enough  published  in  the 
paper  each  week  to  suit  me. 

The  children  and  I  planted  two  black-wal¬ 
nuts  last  fall  before  they  dried,  but  we  would 
not  have  known  that  if  the  frost  did  not  crack 
the  shell  we  could  with  safety  do  so  in  the 
spring  until  some  one  asked  the  question  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  it  was  answered. 

I  have  found  so<  many  articles  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  on  dealing  fairly  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  what  all  of  us  that  have  families 
need,  for  it  gives  us  new  ideas.  It  isn't  that 
we  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  fair  to  the 
youngsters,  but  just  plain  thoughtlessness.  Our 
little  boy  five  years  old  had  a  pet  hen.  She 
stole  her  nest,  he  found  it  and  saved  the  eggs. 
He  said  he  wished  to  buy  things  he  would 
need  for  school.  Last  year  at  the  age  of  six, 
he  raised  some  chickeqs.  Mother  helped  him 
and  he  helped  mother  with  her  chickens,  change 
about.  To  say  that  he  gets  pleasure  out  of 
it  is  putting  it  light.  He  has  something  to  call 
his  own  and  he  can  see  for  what  purpose  he 
is  working.  We  like  American  Agriculturist 
best  of  any  farm  paper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mbs.  Eleva  B.  Bvesink,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Safeguard  the  Health 
of  Your  Family 

ENJOY  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 

BATH. TOILET.  KITCHEN  SINK  IN  THE  HOME 

P«rl«etion 

^•IpfticTank 

Sewage  Disposal  Without  Sewers 

COST 


Ask 

For 

Health 

Bulletin 

It’s 

Free 


UNITED  CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 


GIVEN 

AWAY 


Yon  Too  Can  Have  One 

of  these  14Kt.  white 
gold- tilled  platinum 
finish  wrist  watch, 
jeweled  movement, 
perfect  timekeeper, 
10  year  guarantee. 


niTCll  your  name  and 
AUijn  address  and  we 
will  send  you  our  won¬ 
derful  FREE  Bracelet 
Watch  Plan.  Don't  de¬ 
lay,  write  at  once. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.  rQQ 

131  Duane  St..  Dept.uuu 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Street 
Established  83  Years  New  York  City 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 
Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcam,26e.everywhere.  Forsatnples 
address:  CatlenrsLaberstories,  Dspt.  TT,  Ksldsn,  luss. 


RAISE  SILVER 


Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
quality  breeders.  InvestigateNOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


$600  Gets  Equipped  Farm 

Overlooking  Beautiful  Lake.  Fine  healthful  place  to 
live  with  income  from  start;  145  acres,  only  mile  to 
village  depot,  excellent  advantages;  productive  dark 
loam  tillage,  15-cow  brook- watered  pasture;  estimated 
1000  cords  pulp  aud  hardwood,  1000-bucket  sugar  camp; 
variety  fruit;  good  7-room  house,  running  water;  de¬ 
lightful  lake  view;  barns,  poultry  house.  Low  price 
$2,200  and  horses,  cow,  poultry,  tools,  implements,  crops 
included  to  settle  now— only  $600  needed.  Details  page 
140  Ulus.  Catalog  Bargains— many  States.  Copy  free. 
STRODT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


k 

m  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
m  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
!■  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yes.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
■  5110  Bogue  Bldg..  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


OTAMMER 


KEEP  YOUNG 

Abundant  hair  means  more  than  beautiful  attire. 
Have  a  switch  from  combings.  Write  me. 

LILA  PRICE,  RUSSELL,  N.  Y. 


UCrCTADII?  Df  ANTC  all  varieties  of  follow- 

VCuIjIADLEi  rLANli)  ING  PLANTS  READY  NOW 

Potted  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plant,  Peppers,  Asters  and  Scar¬ 
let  Sage;  $3.50  per  100;  $30.00  per  1,000. 

5,000,000  Cabbage  and  'Tomato  Plants  (Field  Grown) : 
$2.25  per  1,000;  5,000,  $10.00;  ,500,  $1.50. 

Transplanted  Tomatoes  and  Peppers;  $8.00  per  1,000; 
$1.00  per  100. 

Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List  of  All  Plants. 

P.  FORD  ROCHELLE, Mendham  Road, Morristown.New  Jersey 


MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  Ac.,  300,  $1.00;  600,  $1.25; 
1,000^12.25.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Kx- 
presaed,  10,000,  $20  cash.  Don’t  take  chances-  Order  from  largest 
grower  in  Virginia.  Guaranteed  good  delivery  anywhere,  oi 
money  refunded.  J,  p.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Ya. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

fresh  dug  and  postpaid  at  farmers'  prices ;  circular  on 
request.  BROOKVIEW  FARMS,  R-5,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CTD  AU/DCDDirC.  senators, »5.  Chas.I— Abington— stovena 
ul  l\i\Vl  DCilililJ^.  t.atip — Aroma,  $5.50;  80c,  lOO.  Superb, 
$10;  $1.50,  too.  All  plants  pfepaid.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


PEEPAY  EXPRESS  TO  AVOID 
OVERCHARGE 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

Shippers  of  eggs  to  the  New  York 
market  never  cease  to  have  trouble 
with  express  overcharges.  Most  ship¬ 
ments  are  sent  express  collect.  The 
commission  merchant  or  buyer  pays  the 
express  and  deducts  it  from  the  re¬ 
turn.  In.  the  hurry  of  making  deliv¬ 
eries,  the  express  agents  seem  to  find 
it  difficult  to  make  out  accurate 
charges.  The  wholesale  receiver  has 
neither  time  nor  •  facilities  to  check  up 
the  accuracy  of  the  charges.  When 
the  shipper  gets  his  account  of  sales, 
which  he  should  always  examine  care¬ 
fully,  he  may  find  an  overcharge  of 
several  cents,  or  much  more. 

One  man,  I  know,  shipped  early 
broilers  to  New  York  from  a  distance 
and  on  investigation  discovered  he  was 
overcharged  nearly  $1€  on  one  lot  of 
coops. 

While  overcharging  is  mere  cai'eless- 
ness,  the  mistake  most  frequently  seems 
to  be  made  on  the  safe  side  for  the 
express  company.  The  surest  remedy 
is  to  learn  the  correct  tariff,  weigh  the 
case  yourself  and  prepay  the  charges. 
Be  sure  the  local  agent  puts  the  pre¬ 
paid  label  on  the  case.  When  you 
notify  the  receiver  that  the  shipment 
has  l^en  sent,  state  that  it  is  “express 
prepaid.”  Your  receipt  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company  will  enable  you  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  any  claim  for  loss  from  care¬ 
less  handling  in  transit.  The  shippers 
who  are  doing  this,  find  it  completely 
eliminates  difficulties  with  overcharges. 

EGGS  MOVING  SLOWLY 

Receipts  of  nearby  white  eggs  con¬ 
tinue  considerably  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  current  consumption,  and 
the  market  for  them  has  been  quite  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Receivers  are  compelled 
to  move  out  job  lots  of  100  cases,  or 
more,  at  even  prices  to  prevent  accu¬ 
mulations,  in  which  there  may  be  some 
good  and  some  poor  eggs.  The  quality 
of  the  general  receipts  is  very  irregu¬ 
lar.  A  small  proportion  of  the  best 
nearby  whites  sold  at  32  to  33c,  occa¬ 
sionally  as  high  as  35c,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  sold  at  28  to  31c.  Even  fancy 
New  Jersey  hennery  whites  moved 
slowly  with  a  top  price  of  40c. 

The  supply  of  fancy,  large  size,  hen¬ 
nery  brown  eggs,  with  dark  brown 
shell  and  light  yolks,  was  light,  and 
the  market  for  them  advanced.  N.  J. 
hennery  browns  brought  36  @  37c,  and 
other  nearby  browns,  extras,  33  @  35c. 

Pacific  Coast  whites  were  in  heavier 
supply  and  dull  and  weak.  Surplus 
had  to  be  stored.  Fancy  Petaluma 
packings  offered  at  37c  doz. 

Total  receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York 
since  January  1  were  on  May  23  only 
3,598,574  cases,  compared  with  3,647,- 
740  to  same  date  last  year.  The 
amount  on  hand  in  storage  on  that 
date  was  1,137,347  cases,  compared 
with  1,241,311  cases  same  date  in  1922. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  last  year 
there  was  such  a  surplus  in  storage 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  lost  by 
the  storers. 

HOLIDAY  MARKET  FOR  BROILERS 

After  Memorial  Day,  the  next  best 
market  time  for  live  broilers  is  preced¬ 
ing  July  4.  Shippers  should  plan  to 
get  their  broilers  to  market  by  June  29 
this  year  for  the  July  4  trade.  If  you 
have  no  coops  for  shipping  don’t  wait 
till  the  last  ten  days  to  write  for  them. 
It  often  takes  two  weeks  to  get  them. 

There  is  strong  demand  for  really 
fancy  live  broilers,  especially  those 
weighing  over  1J4  lbs.  Wholesale  prices' 
May  24  follow:  Broilers,  colored, 
large,  55c;  colored,  small,  50c;  broilers. 
White  Leghorn,  fancy,  large,  45  @  50c ; 
broilers.  White  Leghorn,  small  to  me¬ 
dium,  25  @  40c. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

With  a  good  demand  for  cheese,  the 
market  is  more  in  the  seller’s  favor, 
which  trend  is  partly  due  to  the  cold 
weather.  Dealers,  therefore,  are  in  a 
better  position  and  are  inclined  to  hold. 
Because  of  the  light  stocks  in  reserve, 
buyers  are  forced  to  take  hold  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices. 

In  some  circles  it  is  felt  that  there 
is  an  increased  consumption  of  cheese. 


due  to  the  general  improvement  in 
business  conditions. 

Prices  ranged  from  28  to  2914c  on 
average  run  and  fancys.  State  whole 
milk  flats,  average  run,  were  quoted 
28  @  281/40. 

BUTTER  MARKET  EASIER 

This  season  of  the  year  brings  but¬ 
ter  into  the  market  with  a  decided 
grass  flavor  and  with  inferior  quality, 
together  with  heavier  receipts,  the  tone 
is  easy.  Buyers  are  not  anxious  to 
take  hold  except  for  immediate  needs. 

The  receipts  from  Denmark  will 
probably  total  during  May  over  800,000 
lbs. 

Creamery  extras  (92  score)  sold 
from  41  to  4IV2C  lb.;  June  extras, 
391/20. 

WOOL  STILL  FIRM 

The  Boston  and  New  York  markets 
are  still  firm  for  better  grades  of  wool, 
with  a  little  weakening  on  certain  cross¬ 
breds.  There  is  less  Western  trading. 


Yorkers,  $8.35  @  8.50  cwt.,  a  few  at 
$8.60;  medium  to  lightweight  pigs, 
$8.30  @  8.50 ;  heavies,  $8  @8.40,  and 
roughs,  $6  @  6.40. 

DRESSED  CALVES  INACTIVE 

There  was  a  limited  supply  of  coun¬ 
try-dressed  calves,  but  with  a  quiet 
and  less  active  market  prices  were 
barely  maintained.  For  the  best  veals 
there  was  better  demand  and  the  tone 
firmer.  Wholesale  prices.  May  23,  per 
100  lbs.,  country-dressed  veal  calves, 
prime,  $15  @  17';  fair  to  good,  $1^  @ 
14;  small  and  common,  $11  @  13. 

Choice  dressed  lambs  sold  well,  but 
poor  quality  received  practically  no  at¬ 
tention;  $10  was  top. 

NEW  POTATOES  LOWER 

South  Carolina  potatoes  are  coming 
into  New  York  City  more  freely  from 
20  to  30.  cars  a  day.  Considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  they  will  soon 
occupy  most  of  the  attention.  Floridas 
sold  on  the  docks  from  $6.50  to  $7.50 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  May  24: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  .Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Hennery  frowns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 

Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . ,. . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . '.  . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


New  York  Buffalo  Phila. 

37@40  .  . 

36@37  ......  . 

32@33  29@30  29 

29@31  .  27 

29@33  .  . 

2714  @28  . 

33@3.')  .  . 

29@31  28@29  . 

28@29  . 


41  44@45  . 

401/2  42@43  42 

40  40@41  . 

39@39y2  32@39  •  . 

U.  S.  Grades  Old  Grade  Standards 

$22®24  $20@21  $21@22 

19@20  .  19@20 

11@10  . 

24  .  21@22 

27@29  . 

10  .  15.50@16 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy .  30 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor .  . 

Chickens,  leghorns .  . 

Roosters .  16 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good .  4@4% 

Lambs,  common  to  good . . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes .  3i/^@5i/h 

Hogs,  Yorkers .  8%@8?4 


26@28  30@31 

24@25  . 

.  26<g'27 

17@18  16@17 


Large  buyers  think  growers  are  asking 
too  high  prices  and  are  refusing  to  buy. 

Last  week’s  wholesale  quotations 
follow : 

Domestic  fleece,  unwashed,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  per  lb.  Fine  Delaine  57 
@60c;  XX  52  @  54c.;  Half  blood  55 
@  56c ;  %  blood  52  @  53c ;  14  blood  50 
@  51c. 

Territory,  clean  basis,  fine,  fine  medi¬ 
um,  staple  $1.45  @  1.50;  fine,  fine 
medium,  clothing  $1.35  @  1.40;  Half 
blood  staple  $1.32  @  1.35;  %  blood 

$1.05  @1.10;  14  blood  96c  @  $1. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
has  approved  of  the  official  standards 
for  grades  of  wool  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1923.  The  standards  provide 
for  seven  grades:  fine,  V2  blood,  % 
blood,  14  blood,  low  14  blood  common 
and  braid.  These  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  result  of  investigations 
carried  on  over  several  years  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

STEADY  PRICES  FOR  LAMBS 

Live  sheep  and  lambs  were  steady 
last  week.  Demand  was  less  active, 
but  supplies  were  light.  Both  South¬ 
ern  and  State  “springers,”  as  the  out¬ 
door  real  spring  lambs  are  called,  sold 
at  $17  to  $17.75  per  cwt.  Common 
stock  from  other  sections  sold  May  24 
at  around  $16  @$16.50;  prime  State 
clipped,  $14.50  @  15.75;  common  to 
good  State,  clipped,  $10  @  14.  Sheep 
sold  as  follows  :  Choice  ewes,  $6  @ 
7.50;  choice,  clipped,  $8;  common  to 
good,  $3  @  5 ;  culls,  $3  @  4. 

With  moderate  receipts  and  active 
demand,  live  calves  sold  fairly  readily 
in  spite  of  restricted  business  early  last 
week  on  account  of  Jewish  holidays. 
Prime  stock  brought  $13  to  $13.25  cwt. 

Hogs,  arriving  chiefly  on  direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  packers,  were  quoted  May  24: 


bbl.  South  Carolina  cobblers  sold  from 
$6  to  $7,  a  few  higher. 

Old  potatoes  are  still  coming  in,  but 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  all  carlots  are 
from  Northern  sectioiis.  The  demand 
is  light  and  the  market  dull.  States 
sold  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  160-lb.  sack. 

BUFFALO  FEED  PRICES  EASY 

Due  to  liberal  offerings,  spring  bran 
receded  50c  and  Winter  bran  $1.  The 
demand  is  quiet  and  market  easy.  Quo¬ 
tations  on  carlots,  Buffalo  rate  basis  in 
100-lb.  sacks  per  ton  on  May  23,  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $41.05 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$45.30 :  oil  meal,  $40.50  ;  standard  spring 
bran,  $32 ;  hard  winter  bran,  $32 ;  standard 
spring  middlings,  $34.50 :  choice  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  $37 :  white  hominy,  $36.55  ;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  per  bushel,  92c  ;  No.  2  white  oats 
per  bushel,  50 14  ;  No.  3  white  oats,  per  bushel, 
491/20. 

NEW  YORK  CASH  GRAINS 

Cash  grain  quotations  May  23  at 
New  York  were: 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.50%  :  No  2  hard 
winter,  $1.34%;  No.  2  mixed  durum, 
$1.29;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.00%;  No.  2 
mixed,  $1 ;  No.  2  white,  $1,001/2  ;  oats.  No. 
2  white,  56c;  No.  3  white,  54%  @  55c;  rye, 
89c. 

Chicago  ;  No.  2  hard  winter,  wheat,  $1.30  ; 
corn,  No.  2  White,  82  @82%;  No.  2  yellow, 
82%@82%c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  45  %  @ 
45%c;  No.  3  white,  44%  @45%;  barley, 
70  @  72e. 

HAY  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

Although  the  New  York  hay  market 
continued  weak,  there  was  a  slightly 
better  feeling  toward  the  end  of  last 
week,  resulting  from  the  gradual  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  accumulations  of  undergrades 
of  hay.  Receipts  were  a  little  lower 
than  the  week  previous  but  trade  was 
very  dull.  Surplus  of  poor  quality  hay 
hurts  the  whole  market. 

The  Hudson  River  boats  have  had 
difficulty  in  getting  loads,  due  it  is  said. 


to  larger  local  demand  where  railroad 
construction  work  is  going  on.  There 
is  no  demand  for  clover  mixed  hay  e.x- 
cept  fancy  light  clover  mixed.  Follow¬ 
ing  prices  per  ton,  based  on  U.  S. 
Grades  for  May  24: 

Timothy  No.  2-  $22  @  24  ;  No.  3  $19  @  20  ; 
No.  4  $17  @18  ;  sample,  $11  @  16  ;  fancy  light 
clover  mixed.  No.  1  $24  ;  No.  2  $22  @  23  ;  No. 
3  $19  @20;  mixed  grade.  No.  1  $22  @23; 
No.  2  $20  @  21. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  LOWER 

Larger  offerings  of  new  crop  maple 
syrup  in  the  wholesale  commission 
houses  made  prices  lower  last  week. 
Pure  maple  syrup  in  gallon  tins  of 
irregular  quality  sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.90 
per  gallon.  Some  farmers  accepted  as 
low  as  $1.60  per  gallon  for  small  lots  of 
fairly  good  syrup.  Fancy  No.  1  New 
York  State  syrup  cooperatively  packed 
sold  at  $2.35  per  gallon  wholesale. 
Dark  maple  sugar,  bulk  lots,  at  20  to 
25c  per  lb.  depending  on  quality,  and 
pound  cakes  of  medium  or  light  sugar 
are  quoted  at  the  same  price. 

HONEY  MARKET  DULL 

There  is  practically  no  market  in 
New  York  at  present  for  comb  honey. 
Extracted  in  60  lb.  cans  has  some  out¬ 
let  among  jobbers  supplying  bakers, 
confectioners  and  restaurants.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  foreign  honey  light  but  de¬ 
mand  is  too  slow  to  make  an  active 
market.  Dealers  who  specialize  in  honey 
are  well  stocked.  The  following  quoted 
prices  are  more  or  less  nominal:  Comb, 
clover,  case  $3.50  @$4;  Extracted, 
clover  9V2  @  lO^/^c  lb.;  Buckwheat  9  @ 
10c  lb.;  mixed  or  irregular  flavors  714 
@  8%c  lb. 


I  consider  the  American  Agriculturist 
one  of  the  best  all-round  farm  papers 
that  I  take,  and  I  take  four  of  them. 
— C.  A.  McCulloch,  Watson,  N.  Y. 


(t  >1  y|  Boy*  Ihe  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2% 

^  44  Liebt  ruDDiDf,  easy  cleaniDg 
T  •  *  close  sklmmiogu  durable. 

NEVVeUTTERFLy  guaranteed  a 

lifetime  afirainst  defects  in  material  and  w . 
mansbip.  Djade  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 
fin,  g  ebowo  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Foetal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown— Cabbage,  Danish  Ballhead  (best  of  39  strains 
tested),  Copenhagen  Marlcet,  Eukliuizen  Glory,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer,  Surehead,  All  Seasons, 
Early  Flat  Dutch,  Late  Elat  Dutch,  §1.80  per  1,000; 
500,  $1.30;  300,  §1.00.  Snowball  Cauliflower,  §5.00  per  l.OtlO; 
500,  §3.25;  300,  §2.25;  200;  §1.75;  100,  §1.00.  Parcel  post  or 
express.  List  free.  No  busines.s  done  on  Sunday. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


WAIT!  Before  you 
buy  an  Engine, 
Separator, 
Spreader  or 

^  uny other  machine^K 

^et  Galloway ’3  new  low 
prices, save  one-fourth  to  one-half. 

^  300,000  pleased  customers  testify 
'  to  faulUess  desisrns,  best  materials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
.Send  for  new  1923  catalosrj 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

Box  341 
Watarloo,  Iowa 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


a-w*  TXZ  I  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
I  1 1  J  /t  I  and  properly  mated  stock,  limltetT  supply 
^  m  •  jgfj  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  V. 
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Giveathou0it 
to  eidvettisit^ 


AS  this  column  is  devoted  to  ad- 
L  vertising,  we  are  giving 
from  time  to  time  comment  on 
some  of  the  advertising  litera¬ 
ture  that  comes  to  our  desk.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  take  all  of  the 
good  ones,  hut  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  we  think  are 
worth  mentioning  here. 

'‘IF  BUGS  COUIiD  READ”  is 
the  title  of  a  small  booklet  that 
attracted  our  attention  .consid¬ 
erably  the  other  day.  This  lit¬ 
tle  booklet,  put  out  by  the 
Bowker  Insecticide  Company  in 
advertising  their  new  Pyrox 
Spray  Guide,  is  very  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  has,  we  think,  a 
very  catchy  title — “If  Bugs 
Could  Read  They  Would  Keep 
Away  From  Farms  Where  Pyrox 
Is  Used.”  Poor  bugs,  they  can¬ 
not  read,  but  the  farmer  can 
who  receives  literature  and  that 
just  makes  the  difference  which 
we  humans  have  over  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Don’t  we  often  neglect  the 
advantage  of  this  asset  which 
is  ours — namely  reading?  To 
be  sure  no  one  can  read  all  that 
is  printed,  but  one  class  of  read¬ 
ing  that  usually  pays  a  very 
good  dividend  is  the  reading  of 
good  advertisements.  We  hope 
to  see  more  such  booklets  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  commerit  on  them 
here. 

^  ^ 

Who  would  buy  shoes  from  a 
shoe  salesman  who  sported  a 
pair  of  dirty,  run  down  foot 
coverings?  Not  many  of  us, 
we  dare  say.  And  yet,  not  so 
long  ago  we  met  a  shoe  sales¬ 
man  on  a  western  train  and  he 
had  on  one  of  the  worst  looking 
pairs  of  shoes  we  ever  saw.  We 
asked  him  if  they  were  the 
wonderful  make  that  he  was 
selling,  which  he  had  been  prais¬ 
ing  so  highly.  He  answered 
that  they  were.  Right  then 
and  there  we  decided  we  would 
never  buy  a  pair  of  that  make 
of  shoes. 

This  same  principal  applies  to 
every  industry.  If  you  are 
selling  apples,  your  orchard 
should  be  a  model  of  cleanliness 
and  order.  For  in  that  way  you 
make  a  good  impression  and  ap¬ 
pearance  plays  a  big  part  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Again,  if  you  are  selling 
chickens,  eggs,  cattle,  horses,  or 
any  certain  product,  the  better 
condition  you  keep  them  and 
their  surroundings  in,  the  bet¬ 
ter  impression  they  will  make 
and  the  more  sales  will  come 
your  way. 

This  is  rather  a  new  angle  in 
advertising — and  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  one — one  that  it  pays  to 
observe.  So  we  repeat  once 
more,  that  it  pays  to  advertise, 
and  it  pays  to  advertise  well,  in 
the  right  way. 

*  Ht  ^:  *  !(:  *  * 

If  any  of  you  have  seen  a 
particularly  good  advertisement 
or  booklet  from  a  commercial 
concern,  won’t  you  call  it  to  our 
attention?  We  would  like  to 
know  your  reaction  on  why  you 
think  it’s  good.  Possibly  you 
might  have  some  reaction  on 
some  advertising  in  this  issue. 

If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Jldvertising  (Manager 


Standardizing  Products 

In  New  Jersey —Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  marketing  methods  of  important 
New  Jersey  cooperative  associations 
and  those  of  several  big  individual 
growers  are  changing  so  as  to  empha¬ 
size  branded  fruits,  vegetables  and 
eggs,  carefully  graded  and  packed  as 
quality  products,  to  be  put  upon  the 
markets.  Recent  comparative  figures 
in  the  operation  of  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State  show  that  graded 
farm  products  were  usually  in  strong 
demand  even  when  the  general  run  of 
those  products  were  in  over-supply. 
Among  the  big  cooperative  farm  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  State  following  this 
merchandising  policy  are  the  Jersey 
Fruit  Growers’  Cooperation  Associa¬ 
tion  with  several  local  branches  in  the 
peach  and  apple  belt;  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Poultry  Producers’  Association 
with  250,000  hens  signed  up  in  New 
Jersey  and  adjacent  States;  the  Garden 
State  Potato  Association,  the  Ocean 
County  Sweet  Potato  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Swedesboro  Tomato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Sussex  County 
Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

*  * 

Farmers’  roadside  markets  promise 
to  be  very  much  in  vogue  this  season 
according  to  information  recently  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Bureau 
of  Markets.  A.  L.  Clark,  Chief  of  that 
Bureau,  recently  urged  farmers  intend¬ 
ing  to  set  up  new  markets  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Highway  authorities  by 
catering  to  the  safety  of  patrons.  The 
market  stalls  should  be  constructed  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  highway 
so  that  drivers  might  park  their  cars 
outside  of  the  zone  of  travel.  New 
Jersey  has  become  justly  famous  for  the 
products  sold  at  its  roadside  markets. 
To  maintain  this  enviable  reputation 
the  Department  further  urges  farmers 
to  sell  only  fresh  products  from  their 
farms.  Where  imported  southern  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  offered  as  accom¬ 
modation  they  should  be  plainly  marked 
as  to  their  source  and  never  sold  to  the 
purchaser  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  fresh  New  Jersey  products. 

*  Ht  * 

Following  a  recent  survey  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  T.  J.  Head- 
lee,  State  Entomologist,  reports  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  severe  outbreak  of  tent 
caterpillar.  During  the  third  week  in 
May  the  caterpillar  nests  in  the  forks 
of  various  trees  had  reached  a  size 
fully  as  large  as  the  human  hand. 
Although  most  apparent  on  wild  cherry 
trees,  considerable  infestation  is 
noticed  on  apple,  peach,  pear,  and 
orchard  cherry  trees.  Dr.  Headleq 
urges  farmers  to  use  arsenate  of  lead, 
either  as  a  powder  or  as  a  suspension 
in  water  and  thickly  coated  upon  the 
foliage.  The  application  should  be 
made  at  once  and  repeated  in  case 
damage  is  renewed  after  the  first  coat¬ 
ing  has  been  washed  off  by  rain.  The 
beetle  promises  to  be  destructive  until 
mid  or  late  June,  he  states.  Because 
of  the  danger  of  burning,  the  arsenate 
of  lead  must  not  be  used  upon  peach 
foliage  but  should  be  applied  with  dry- 
mixed  sulphur-lime  or  with  powdered 
lime-sulphur. — W.  H.  B. 


ing  counties  indicates  that  the  idea  may 
spread  within  the  year. 

^  ^ 

With  the  lack  of  facilities  and  space 
for  the  Annual  State  Farm  Products 
show  in  Harrisburg  of  this  last  Jan¬ 
uary  in  mind,  the  State  Show  Com¬ 
mittee  is  already  making  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  housing  facilities  for  exhibits 
and  meetings  by  another  season.  A 
recent  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Harrisburg  shows  that  additional  floor 
space  will  be  very  difficult  to  secure. 
Another  problem  which  the  committee 
must  settle  within  the  coming  weeks  is 
the  matter  of  financing  the  show.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  nominal 
admission  fee  be  asked  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  and  organized  groups 
of  farmers  in  the  State  are  giving  some 
support  to  this  plan.  Announcement 
has  just  been  made  that  a  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit,  educational  in  nature, 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  innovations 
at  next  winter’s  exhibition. 

*  *  * 

Recent  figures  on  the  cost  of  hog 
production  in  Pennsylvania  indicate 
that  the  “hogging  off”  of  corn  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  paying  practice  in  the 
swine-raising  areas  of  the  State.  Agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  have  been  talking  this 
practice  for  several  years,  and  appar¬ 
ently  it  has  met  with  considerable  favor 
in  a  number  of  the  counties.  The 
Pennsylvania  plan  is  to  sow  a  field  of 
early  corn  so  that  the  hogs  can  feed 
upon  it  while  waiting  for  the  main 
crop  to  ripen.  Marketing  statistics  in 
the  State  show  that  the  swine  grow¬ 
ers  profit  greatly  by  forcing  their 
hogs  upon  the  market  early. — W.  H. 
Bullock.  _ 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

OLIVER  D.  SCHOCK 

Reports  from  apple  growers  situated 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania  indicate  a 
large  crop  of  apples  for  1923.  The 
York  Imperial  at  present  promises  to 
surpass  any  other  variety.  This  variety 
is  extremely  popular  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  Stamen  Wine- 
sap  ranks  second,  a  normal  yield  being 
predicted.  Cold  weather  and  late  frosts 
injured  the  early  blossoming  varieties 
of  fruit  trees. 

Farm  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly  or¬ 
ganizing  into  potato  and  corn  clubs.  In 
some  of  the  sections  very  attractive 
prizes  are  being  offered  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  produces  the  best  produce.  In 
one  county  a  purse  of  $100  was  raised 
to  be  awarded  in  premiums. 


COOPERATIVE  BRINGS  LIVE 
STOCK  BUYERS  TO  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  FARMS 

A  new  kind  of  cooperative  association 
came  into  existence  this  last  year  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  formation  of  the 
Steer  Feeders’  Cooperative  Association 
in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  which  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  its  first  season  with  excellent, 
results.  Farmers  of  the  county  pur¬ 
chased  500  feeder  cattle  at  Chicago  last 
fall.  These  cattle  were  fed  over  winter 
on  a  ration  consisting  mostly  of  silage 
and  cotton  seed  meal  with  limited 
amounts  of  corn  and  some  hay.  The  co¬ 
operative  ownership,  enabling  a  feed¬ 
ing  project  on  such  a  large  scale,  at¬ 
tracted  buyers  to  the  farm  to  bid  on 
the  cattle.  The  general  practice  of 
selling  requires  the  farmers  to  ship 
their  animals  to  the  markets  for  sale. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  sim¬ 
ilar  cooperative  purchases  this  coming 
year  with  a  larger  number  of  members 
and  an  increased  number  of  cattle  to 
be  fed.  Discussion  in  other  cattle  feed- 


A  Review  of  New  York’s 
146th  Legislature 

{Comtinued  from  page  469) 

May  3,  reconsidered  and  passed  on 
May  4.  The  Governor  has  not  yet 
signed  the  bill,  but  has  called  a  hear¬ 
ing  which  will  have  been  held  when  this 
paper  reaches  American  Agriculturist 
readers. 

Another  bill  of  educational  interest 
was  that  introduced  by  Robinson  in  the 
Assembly,  and  by  Lowman  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  adding  a  new  section  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  law  designating  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 
as  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  University  and 
providing  for  its  administration.  The 
bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  not 
reported  out  of  the  education  committee 
of  the  Senate. 


May  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment 
(altogether  unexpected)  conveyed  by 
the  nice  place  you  saw  fit  to  give  to  my 
article  anent  the  “Country  Church” 
discussion  in  your  publication.  Can¬ 
didly,  I  believe  that  the  responses  you 
get  will  prove  that  just  such  fearless 
openings  as  you  present  will  give  outlet 
to  clean  and  independent  thought  that 
has  too  long  been  trying  to  hunt  excuses 
for  silence,  when  the  real  reason  was 
cowardice.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  not  so  much  from 
an  occasional  taste  of  gnats,  but  from 
a  steady  diet  of  camels.— John  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Titusville,  Pa. 


Opportuidiy  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history:  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  58 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Anthorized  Canadian  Gov’t  Aft. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case# 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  J 
Writefordescriptirohooklef  ‘ 

451  Fourth  Ave.,  Plttsbureh,  Pa 


Big  Sal&i 
Now 
SQ-|50 


Smaaliad  on  tbia  bettor,  f Me¬ 
ter  cutttnc  macbine.  Sewe  loco 
limbs,  falls  trees.  lO-rear  Goarao* 
tee  Caab  or  Baar  Terms . 
pruA  Book  and  Special  Offer 
”  Writeqoiek  beioreealeeodal  *  **• 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COMPANY 

801 Q  Wm^  StrMt  Room  SOl.Q  Magso  Bl*. 

oTTowa.  Raws_ RirmBURCH.  PA. 


I  Ottawa 


From  Pittsbnrgb. 
Pa.  $97.26 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco  smoking:  5  Ibf.  $1.25;  10, 

$2.00;  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray.  Ky.  ’ 


.  YOU  CAN’T  OUT  OUT 

■  A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  OR  THOROUGH- 
PIN,  BUT 


ABSORBINE 

**^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
k  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  e  $2.50 
StA  per  bottle,  delivered.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  Book  4  R  free. 

W.  F.  Vouns,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Sprincfield,  Mats. 


LEAF  TOBACCO, 


ve  pounds  chewing  $1.75;  ten, 
.  1.00;  twenty,  $5.25;  five  pounde 
smoking  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty, 
$3.50.  ripe  and  Recipe  Free.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


StddSirecty^Fadoq 

n-  New  104  page  catalog.  Send 

j  rent  today — see  the  big  saving  ourTow,  di- 
I  factory  Mices  give  you  on  Fence, 

I  Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  RooSng  and  Paint. 

peerless  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  3001,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  1 


0. 1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  |f.5o®®eaoh 

WYALUSING,  PA. 


OAKS  DAIRY  FARM, 


-BABY  CHICKS- 

Price  List  Prepaid  to  yon 


White  and  Brown  Logrborns 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 
Anconas 

Rhode  Inland  Reds  .  .  .  . 
Barred  Hocks 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 


White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 


Pare  bred  Stock 

100 

60 

26 

110.00 

$5.50 

$8.00 

10.00 

6.60 

S.OO 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

11.50 

6.25 

3.60 

11.60 

6.26 

3.50 

13,00 

7.00 

3.76 

13.00 

7.00 

8.75 

M  00 

7.60 

4.00 

14.00 

7.60 

4.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.26 

19.00 

10.00 

6.25 

Stock. 

Prompt 

shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J^ICJREJCI,  2165  East  86th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biKjfest  season  in  our  history.  An 
outstandins:  factor  is  the  prrcat  number  of  reorders  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincinjfly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Service. 

You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produ^d. 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country . 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY 

CHICKS 

Variety 

Per  26 

Per  60 

Per  100 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Leghorns  ------- 

White  and  Black  •  -  - 

} 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

Lesrhorns . 

Buff  and  Brown  -  -  - 

} 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$17.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  -  - 
S.  C.  &R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  - 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

} 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Anconas  -  -  . 

Black  Minorcas  .  .  -  - 
Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  -  - 
White  Orpingtons  -  -  - 

} 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$21.00 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers  - 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas  -  -  -  - 

$8.75 

$16.50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS’S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  • 

} 

$11.00 

$21.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  600  or  1,000 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock.-Whether  your  order  Is  large  or 
small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  Cktt4ilOffUe  oti 
request.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morris  Plain*,  New  Jer*ey 


Fleimngton  Famous  Chicks! 

We  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25,000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matings,  for 
June  Delivery 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I .  Reds . 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  full  count. 
Parcel  post  paid.  Order  at  once:  don  t  delay 
and  be  disappointed  at  such  low  prices  for 
SELECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  in  full  remittance. 

FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  422.  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


PerKK) 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$10.50 

$5.50 

$3.00 

15.00 

8.00 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  datalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show'  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Order  June  Chicks  Now 


at  these  Rock 
Bottom  Prices 

26  Chicks  60  Chicks  100  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  $3.25  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks. _  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds.. .  4.00  7.00  I4.(» 

500  chicks  one-half  cent  per  chick  le.ss.  Ever.v  chick 
guaranteed  from  healthy,  vigorous  free  range  stock. 
Po.st  [laid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


^ALITY  CHICKS 

Act  early — get  yours  SURE  at  these 

EXTRA-ORDINARY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Effective  Monday,  June  4th.  Think  of  the  saving  it  means  to 
get  good  sturdy  chicks  for  as  little  as  this,  especially  when 
they’?e  Hillpot  Quality— the  Highest  Quality. 

■  *  $12.00 

14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
10.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  A  -  -  -  $5.50  $10.25  $20.00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  B  -  »  -  4.00  8.00  15.00 

Barred  Itocks  4.75  9.25  18.00  oo.uv* 

Heavy  ordering  is  sure.  ACT  PROMPTLY-^  protect  yourself.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  registered  letter  tor  your  chicks  at  once.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  guaranteed  anywhere  mu.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississippi  River. 


25  50 

White,  Bnack  or  Brown  Leghorns  -  •  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  ^  •  *  *  ?*Z2  Z*25 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  -  •  -  ^*^2  ®*50 

Wh.Wyand.,  BIk.  Minorcas  &  Anconas  4.75  9.25 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  .  -  -  -  3.00  5.25 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

77.50 

47.50 


$95.00 

72.50 

85.00 


1000 

SilO.OO 

130.00 

150.00 


140.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


- SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS- — 

C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H-usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K-eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utltlty  stock  which  give  the  best  production  of  the  highest-class  eggs.  Breeding  pens  contain 
our  blue  ribboners  from  the  New  York  State  Production  Show.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  requirements  and  shipping  dates  preferred. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  : 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  ■ 

25  Chick*  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00  ^ 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices  ^ 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 

cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  || 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey  ■ 

lUHWjiwwiBiwni  ■  w 


rE 


BUY  HUBER’S 


TIFFANY’S 

Silver  Laced  Wyaudotie*  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C  R.  I  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


trni 


Special  Summer  Prices 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Our  14th  Year 


Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  for  they  will  inejude  our  num¬ 
ber  one  grade  chicke.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  e'gg  production. 

They  will  be  money-makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  odds  and  ends  at  10  cents.  S.  C.  | 

Anconas  at  1 1  cents.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  13  cents. ' 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  at  15  cents.  S.  C.  Black  Minor¬ 
cas  at  14  cents.  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas  at  20  cents. 

40,000  Chicks  Every  Week.  Order  Direct  from  This  Ad.  Attractive  Catalog  Free. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  M.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
15  cents  each  and  qp.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  / 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  wnni.tvs  Bt:ST  layers.  baby  chicks. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMDND,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


July  prices 
shipments  C 


-  .'.0 

ion 

300 

500 

.$5.50 

$10 

$30 

$48 

.  6.50 

12 

35 

58 

.  7.00 

13 

38 

63 

.  8.00 

15 

44 

73 

Is,  9  cents 

each. 

order,  or 

registered 

letter. 

No 

ATHENEON  CHICKS  REDUCED  PRICES 

12,000  per  week  hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous,  puro-hred,  culled  farm  flocks — the  kind  that  are  easy  to 
raise — ^^iive,  lay.  and  pay.  Our  customers  re-order.  There  is  a  reason. 

VARIKTIKS  Brices  on—  .'>0 

S.  C.  WHITE.  S.  AND  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $5.50 

BARRED  ROCKS,  ANCONAS,  BLACK  LEGHORNS .  6.50 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  REDS .  7.00 

WHITE  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS .  8.00 

ODDS  AND  ENDS — Heavy  Breeds,  10  cents;  Light  Breeds,  9  cents  each, 
the  same.  Mail  vour  order  now  direct  from  tills  ad.  Send  check,  money  order,  or  registered  letter. 

0.  H.  Full  count  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Barcel  post  prepaid.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO _ 

100,000  Chicks  for  June  Delivery — 

Our  flocks  are  bred  for  heavy  egg  production  and  our  JUNE  CHICKS  will  make  excellent  winter 
layers.  VARIKTIKS  Brice.s  on — 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  ANCONAS .  6.00 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BLACK  MINORCAS .  6.50 

MIXED  CHICKS,  ALL  VARIETIES,  PURE-BRED— s 

Full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Orders  filled  in  rotation. 

this  ad.  Save  time.  Reference:  HURON  CO.  BANK.  You  take  no  chances.  NORWALK  CHICK 
HATCHERY,  Box  B6,  NORWALK,  OHIO.  Only  16  hours  from  New  York  City.  Chicks  will 
■reach  you  quickly  ami  ‘■'•-‘foiv  .  .  .  , 


-  r,n 

100 

500 

1,(100 

.$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

.  6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

.  6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

me  price 

as  Leghorns 

POSTPAID. 

Season  ends  July  1st. 

Order 

right  from 

30,000  Chicks  weekly 

For  June,  July  and  August  Delivery 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  equipped  hatcheries  In  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  March,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or¬ 
ders  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 

_  owing  to  Insufficient  Incubator  capacity. 

June  July  Order  June.  July  and  August  Chicks 
and'Aug.  early,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  each 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  14c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .  8c  each 

Lots  of  .'iOO . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Brepald  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 

FINE  CATALOG  FREE 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Members  I.  B.  C.  Association 


Smith’s  Standard 
Rex. U.S. Pat.  Off. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 
Catalog — FREE 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  111..  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 

CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  I9th  Season  producing  good  strong 
chicks  from  heav.v-laying  strains.  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.50  per  100; 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns.  $10  per  100:  Barred 
and  White  Rocks.  $12  per  100;  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  $11. .50  per  100:  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  C.  Reds,  $13  per  lOO.  Mixed,  $8.50  per  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  95^  live  de¬ 
livery.  Catalogue  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Big  Reduction  for  June  and  July 

Our  lively,  vigorous  chix  from  our  Bred-to- 
Lay  and  Exhibition  hens,  will  pay  you  in 
June  and  July.  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  lOc; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White 
Wyandottes,  13c;  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  t5c.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Boi  A.  HOtaTE,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95<%>  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I- 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns: 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Minorcas: 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons: 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  xtrices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 

Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 


BABY  CHICKS 

Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  14c.  each;  White 
Wyandottes,  16c.  each:  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  l!c.  each; 
broilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  D'ucklings,  30c.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

D  A  DV  rUIPYC  $Ve  know  how  to  produce 
DnDl  univIVu  strong,  husk.v.  liveable 
Chicks.  High  quality,  moderate  in  price. 
Bar.  Rocks,  $14:  Reds,  $16:  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
$12;  Brown  Leghorns,  $13;  Anconas,  $21,  AssorteO 
$10.  Prepaid,  full  count,  it  i  D  > 

Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R- 1 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  large  June  Chicks  $15. 
Free  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


r*  r*  1  1  Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 
rFPP  l,RT3lOSf  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Eab- 
1  1  tv  Vttiuiw5  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 

HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERS'VILLE.  PA. 

Bar.  Kocks,  lie;  Reds,  12c;  Wh.  Leghorns,  9c;  Mixed, 
C>ltlA.  fir.  100^  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or  circu- 
TWIN  HATC'HKRY,  NcALISTERYILLE,  PA. 


lar  free. 


I  ADrC  CTAPIT  fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Ouincas, 

LAKuL  OlUvA  Bantams,  ColUes,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock, 
Eggs,  low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARJIS,  Telford,  PennsylYanla. 


100,000  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatched  under  my  personal  supervision  from  personally  inspected  flocks  of  heavy-laying,  pure- 

WHi:TE_BRpWN.YJuFF|  •  $10  $47.50 

^ITE^&^^lFrF’ROCKS,  WH^^^NDOTfEiMiNORCAS  13  62.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ORPINGTCDN^  SILVER  W’^^NDOT’TES  14  67,50 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS . $9  PER  100  STRAIGHT 

POSTPAID  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  your  order  in  quickly  right  from  this  advertisement  w.th  full 

remittance.  Bank  Reference,  r ree  C-ataioj?. 

H,  B.  TIPPIN.  Box  F.  Findlay.  Ohio  (Member  I.  B.  C.  A.)— Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City 


POSTPAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR  AND 
FULL  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 


CHICKS  $8.50  per  lOO  and  Up 

VAKIETIKS  Brices  on- 

WHITE  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $5-00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  REDS.  ANCONAS.  MINORCAS.. 

WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  7.00 

BROILERS.  MIXED  CHICKS..  . . .  5  00 

^  Harch^ti  ^in  ^th*  best  ^modenf'*incuhators’  from’  good,  vigorous,  piire  hrcd,  wU^'fuU 

free  range.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  fuU 
remiUanfe  Save  tinte.  No  catalog.  Reference;  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  h\“tcHERY  flix  F 
Instructions  for  raising  late  Chicks  with  each  order.  THE  EAGLE  NEST 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. _  Only  18  hours  from  Ne^  York  City. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$45.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

JUNE  “BRED  TO  LAY”  BABY  CHICKS 

DDY/**frC  S.  C.  W.,  Br.  Leg.  and  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas.  Juju®  4  to  June  25  deHvery.  on 

*  50  Chicks,  $5.00;  100  Chicks,  $10.00  ;  500,  $45.00  ;  1,000,  $90.00  ;  Mixed,  100,  $7.00. 

The  best  utility  Chicks  that  money  can  buy,  hatched  from  large  deep  bodied  birds  with  large  It^ped 
combs.  Wonderful  winter  layers  and  winners  at  leading  Shows.  Our  modern  65-acre  Foultry 
and  our  method  of  business  enables  us  to  save  you  money  on  real  high  quality  chmks.  V\  e  snip  .ros  - 
paid  and  guarantee  100^  live  delivery  and  absolute  satisfaction.  Order  at  make  immediate 

delivery.  Also  hundreds  of  8-wk.  pullets  ready  for  shipment.  Cat.  free.  Reference. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  28  ZEELAND  R-1.  MICH. 


150,000  JUNE  CHICKS 


$9  Per  lOO 
and  Up 


$90.00 

118.00 

125.00 


Good,  strong,  vigorous  Chicks  from  pure-hred,  selected,  heavy-laying  hens  on  free  range  and  well 

cared  for,  insuring  vitality  of  the  Chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on  *4R*Vin  - 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $5-00  $9.60  $48.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  _  _  -  -  -  6.60  12.00  68.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  7.00  13.00  63.00 

Silver  Wyandottes .  7.60  14.00  70.00  -  - 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  KW  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  your  orders  quickly,  direct  fTOm  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  wi&  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  Reference.  You  are  not  taking  any  chances.  Circular  Free. 

1  MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D.  MT.  BLANCHARD.  OHIO 

Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City.  Chicks  will  reach  you  quickly-  - 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  9, 1923 


“For  Manners  Are  Not  Idle— But  the  Fruit  of  Noble  Minds” 


The  primitive  cave-man,  gnawing  a 
bone  in  haste  lest  some  stronger  sav¬ 
age  grab  it  away  from  him,  was  down 
to  fundamentals.  Food  was  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  so,  in  those  days,  was  brute  strength 
to  protect  his  meal.  It  was  not  until  men 
trusted  each  other  enough  to  eat  together 
that  table  manners  came  about. 

In  other  words,  good  manners,  at  base, 
spring  from  consideration  for  others.  There 
are  endless  definitions  of  etiquette,  but  a  poet 
has  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a 
single  line — “For  manners  are  not  idle,  but 
the  fruit  of  noble  minds.”  What  better  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  meaning  could  you  have, 
or  what  better  reason  for  their  continuance? 

Take,  for  instance,  just  one  bit  of  table 
etiquette.  The  hostess  is  always  served  first. 
Off  hand,  you  might  think  it  more  polite  to 
serve  the  guest  first  of  all.  But 
in  the  old  days,  after  the  cave-  n  i 
man  epoch,  but  before  civiliza¬ 
tion  reached  its  present  state, 
poison  all  too  often  found  its  way 
into  the  most  tempting  dish.  If 
mine  host  tasted  it  first,  one  could 
be  sure  of  his  honesty  and  reason¬ 
ably  safe  as  to  his  servants. 

Now  if  that  medieval  touch  of 
caution  were  the  only  reason  for 
the  order  of  service,  the  custom 
might  long  ago  have  died  out  with 
other  bygone  manners  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  entirely  different  mode 
of  life.  But  it  lives,  I  think,  for 
a  very  good  reason — again  based 
on  consideration.  Not  every 
guest  is  experienced  in  table  eti¬ 
quette  ;  there  are  always  little 
variations,  too,  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  But  if  the  hostess  is  served 
first,  it  seems  to  break  the  ice ;  it 
sets  at  rest  questions  as  to  which  '■ 
spoon  or  foj'k  to  use  and  it  makes 
the  guest  more  at  ease  and  therefore  more 
apt  to  enjoy  the  dinner  to  which  he  or  she 
has  been  invited.  A  new  reason,  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  the  old,  has  kept  alive  the 
custom.  You  will  notice,  however,  that  when 
a  hostess  serves  tea,  for  instance,  or  any  in¬ 
formal,  side-porch  refreshments,  she  always 
passes  both  the  liquids  and  the  sandwiches 
or  cakes  first  to  her  guests,  before  helping 
herself.  This  is  more  natural  and  also  seems 
more  courteous  than  for  the  hostess  to  pour 
out  first  her  own  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of  lemon¬ 
ade,  and  therefore  has  found  general  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Manners  First  from  the  Heart 

So,  you  see,  manners  should  come  first 
from  the  heart.  They  all  did  originally,  and 
the  ones  which  still  have  a  meaning  are  the 
ones  which  count.  They  may  be — in  fact 
'  they  are— an  extra,  something  for  which  the 
cave  man  or  the  primitive  savage  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  use.  But,  to  use  the  adjective  of 
the  line  I  have  quoted,  they  are  distinctly  not 
“idle.”  They  are  a  product  of  civilization, 
the  “fruit  of  noble  minds,”  and  even  the  most 
stilted  custom  had  its  origin  in  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  the  comfort  of  others. 

That  is  why  I  feel  sorry  for  people  whom 
I  hear  speaking  scornfully  of  good  manners, 
as  it  is  now  somewhat  the  fashion  to  speak. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  do  it  in  self- 
defense.  They  must  be  conscious  of  a  lack 
within  themselves,  and  it  is  always  easier 
for  weak  human  nature  to  assure  us  that 
what  we  don’t  possess  ourselves,  is  not  really 
worth  having,  than  it  is  to  face  the  music, 
recognize  our  failing,  and  set  things  right. 
The  genuinely  considerate  man  or  woman 
wants  to  do  things  in  the  way  which  will 
make  life  most  comfortable  for  others.  Man¬ 
ners  may  be  a  superfluity,  but  they  mark 
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the  difference  between  the  savage  man,  who 
thinks  only  of  himself,  and  the  civilized  man, 
who  has  learned  to  think  of  others. 

For  this  reason,  for  instance,  all  quarrels 
must, be  buried  at  a  friend’s  table.  In  the 
olden  days,  real  bloodshed  was  avoided  by 
the  understanding  that  the  respect  of  two 
enemies  for  their  mutual  host  forced  them  to 
lay  by  their  private  quarrel  until  Horn  under 
his  roof.  ^  Now-a-days,  unfortunately,  there 
are  still  disagreements,  but  if  people  who  do 
not  ordinarily  seek  each  other’s  company 
happen  to  meet  at  a  friend’s,  they  must 
ignore  their  differences  and  meet  with  at 
least  an  outward  appearance  of  'harmony. 
This  is  not  hypocrisy;  it  is  simply  ordinary 
consideration  for  the  hostess  who  has  invited 


No  “Cave  Man”  Stuff 

According  to  Miss  Elliot,  the  household  editor  of  American  Agri- 
.culturist,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  man  to  hang  on  to  a  bone 
and  growl  while  he  gnaws  at  it  to  keep  the  other  savages  away. 
“Good  manners,”  says  Miss  Elliot,  “are  just  a  natural  result  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  are  a  part  of  our  modern 
civilization.” 

If  you  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  this  interesting  talk 
oyer  the  radio  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  at  6 :50  P.  M.,  standard 
time,  we  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  reading  it  on  this  page. 

By  the  way  we  call  your  special  attention  to  the  change  in  time 
of  broadcasting  American  Agriculturist  farm  radio  program.  This 
was  formerly  given  at  7 :30  daylight  saving  time,  which  is  6 :30 
standard  time.  This  of  course  was  too  early  for  farmers  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  By  special  arrangements,  with  WEAF  station,  we  have 
advanced  this  time  from  6:30  to  6:50,  or  ten  minutes  to  seven, 
standard  time,  every  Wednesday  evening.  This  ought  to  enable 
most  farm  families  to  “tune  in”  at  just  about  the  time  they  have 
finished  supper. — The  Editors. 


both  guests  and  whose  gathering  would  be 
quite  spoiled  if  there  were  any  evidence  of 
ill-feeling. 


Once  it 
venture  in 


woman  to 
When  she 


Not  Unlike  To-day 

was  not  safe  for  a 
the  streets  alone, 
stirred  abroad,  a  man,  usually  with  a  good 
sharp  sword,  escorted  her,  and  while  she 
walked  close  to  the  houses,  he  took  the  out¬ 
side,  to  protect  her  from  jostling  or  annoy¬ 
ance.  To-day,  a  well-bred  man  instinctively 
takes  the  outside  when  walking  with  a 
woman.  Although  our  street  conditions  are 
a  far  cry  from  those  quarrelsome  days,  there 
is_  just  enough  need  for  such  protection, 
slight  as  it  is,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  therefore  of  necessity.  Carelessness  in 
observing  such  a  bit  of  routine  politeness  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  knows  it  should 
be  observed,  shows  that  he  might  easily 
lack  consideration  in  things  far  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Men  used  to  raise  the  visors  of  their  hel¬ 
mets  to  show  their  faces  to  friends.  To-day, 
a  man  raises  his  hat  to  a  woman  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  is  not  a  useless  ceremony, 
but  a  mark  of  respect.  The  man  who  neg¬ 
lects  it,  or  just  lazily  raises  his  hand  to  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  shows  something  besides 
mei-e  carelessness  in  observing  a  traditional 
gesture. 

Consideration  of  Another’s  Feeling’s 

In  the  same  way,  women  who  ignore  or  re- 
sent_  trivial  customs  of  the  sort  may  be  over¬ 
looking  the  only  reason  for  good  manners — 
the  consideration  of  another’s  feelings.  I 
have  known  women  who,  naturally  enough, 
resented  it  if  men  did  not  rise  when  they 
entered  the  room  or  joined  a  group.  Yet  I 
have  seen  a  woman  who  considered  herself 


perfectly  at  home  in  society  keep  joining 
and  leaving  a  group,  forcing  the  men  and  the 
younger  girls  to  rise  each  time,  interrupting 
the  conversation,  not  staying  long  enough  to 
sit  down  and  join  in  it  herself,  yet  keeping 
the  men  awkwardly  on  their  feet.  This  was 
a  case  in  which  they  might  easily  have  grown 
careless — in  fact,  they  very  soon  did — be¬ 
cause  they  were  made  to  feel  foolish  in  ob¬ 
serving  an  ordinary  courtesy.  The  dis¬ 
courteous  person  was  the  woman  who  for  all 
her  clever  talk  and  social  poise,  lacked  real 
consideration. 

“For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of 
noble  minds.”  Every  act  of  etiquette  at  one 
time  or  another  had  a  reason  for  existence. 
If  the  need  has  entirely  passed,  this  fruit 
of  noble  minds  will  in  the  course  of  time 
wither  away  like  others  and  be  discarded. 

If  it  still  expresses,  even  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  respect  and 
courtesy  which  human  beings  owe 
to  the  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  of  each  other  it  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

If  good  manners  matter  to  any¬ 
one,  they  matter  to  everyone.  It 
is  not  what  our  manners  make 
of  us,  but  what  we  make  of  our 
manners  that  counts.  They  are 
not  applied  from  the  exterior, 
they  come  from  within,  the  true 
fruit,  which  everybody  will  recog¬ 
nize,  of  noble  minds. 

If  any  individual  problems  of 
etiquette  are  troubling  you  and 
I  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  solu¬ 
tion,  please  give  me  the  privilege 
of  helping  you.  You  may  write 
me  in  care  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 

_  New  York  City.  While  I  cannot 

— — —  promise  to  speak  accurately  for 

M]'s.  Grundy,  because  I  believe  in 
the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  the  letter, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  for  you. 

si: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  missed  part  of 
Mrs.  Brigden’s  talk  on  the  “Abiding  Place 
of  Little  Children,”  I  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  your  generous  offer  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  same  as  was  announced  at  the  close  of 
her  address.  Your  I’adio  program  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
entertainment  of  many  evenings  which  1 
have  enjoyed  as  one  of  your  invisible 
audience. — C.  K.  :i,  h.  =!: 

Mrs.  Brigden :  Thank  you  for  your  fine 
address  given  from  WEAF,  which  i  enjoyed 
hearing  so  much.  I  believe  I  heard  you  speak 
when  you  were  in  Trenton,  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Home  Bureau  Conference,  but  your  voice 
was  clearer  over  the  radio  than  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  I  havo  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  rural 
schools  in  New  York.  I  would  appreciate  an 
extra, copy  of  the  talk  which  you  broadcast. — 
Mrs.  J.  L.  H. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  the  talk  by  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland  on  “Rural  Health.”  We 
would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Copeland  had  any 
particular  kind  of  bread  in  mind,  white  or 
brown  bread.  We  enjoyed  the  talk  very 
much.  Three  of  the  family  had  bread  and 
milk  before  they  went  to  bed. — Mrs.  H. 
VanD.  ,,  ,, 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  copy  oil  the  talk 
given  by  Mr.  Enos  Lee.  His- talk Ivtis  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  us  as  Mr.  j^ee  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  our  cousin. — G.  J.  L. 

*  *  *  r  '  . 

“Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of\senatoN, 
Royal  Copeland’s  address  on  bread,  aVid  milk 
that  I  may  read  it  to  the  children.” 
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Holsteins — Why  They  Lead 

For  the  Average  Farmer  They  Are  Well  Adapted  to  Fluid  Milk  Production 


I  WAS  born  and  brought  up  on  a  small 
farm  in  Vermont  where  my  father  kept 
Jerseys  for  a  number  of  years  and  made 
butter  for  retail  trade.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  decided  breed  prejudice  which  a 
neighbor  of  ours  had  and  I  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  hearing  him  say  a  great  many  times 
that  if  he  knew  where  the  last  Jersey  in  the 
world  was,  that  he  would  walk  ten  miles  bare¬ 
footed  to  kill  her  in  order  to  know  that  the 
breed  was  extinct.  It  just  happened  that 
this  man  was  a  Holstein  breeder  of  the 
poorest  sort,  keeping  many  of  his  cows  for 
nurse  cows  to  raise  veal 
and  doing  very  little  milk¬ 
ing. 

After  I  came  to  Madi¬ 
son  County,  New  York,  I 
found  myself  surrounded 
by  many  Holstein  herds 
and  learned  to  acquire  a 
decidedly  wholesome  re¬ 
spect  for  the  breed.  Breed 
prejudice  is  a  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  anyone  'and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  breeder 
himself.  Any  man  who  is 
prejudiced  is  almost  sure 
to  overlook  his  own  weak¬ 
nesses  and  faults,  and  con¬ 
sequently  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  progress.  How¬ 
ever,  the  question  occurred 
to  me — why  was  it  that  so 
many  Holsteins  were  kept 
in  Madison  County,  the 
other  breeds  being  hardly 
represented.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  has  a  particular 
adaptability  to  retail  milk  trade  that  the 
Holstein  cow  is  the  best  adapted  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  average  farmer.  Most  of  the 
milk  is  shipped  to  cities,  is  standardized  so 
that  it  is  of  nearly  uniform  percentage  of  fat 
and  individual  breed  milk  loses  its  identity. 
Therefore,  I  concluded  that  the  reason  the 
farmers  in  Madison  County  kept  Holsteins 
was  because  the  greatest  source  of  income  to 
these  men  was  from  the  sale  of  fluid  milk, 
most  of  which  went  on  to  a,  New  York  market. 

Some  Phenomenal  Records 

The  Holstein  cow  gives  milk  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  One  of  our  leading  cows  averaged 
for  a  week  143  lbs,  or  62  quarts  a  day. 
Another  averaged  for  the  year  over  100  lbs. 
or  47  quarts  a  day.  These  of  course  are 
phenomenal  records,  but  the  average  cow  in 
the  average  farmer’s  herd  of  the  Holstein 
breed  will  give  more  than  similar  animals 
of  the  other  breeds,  and  pounds  of  milk  is 
still  the  deciding  factor  with  these  men. 

The  Holstein  cow  originated  in  Holland 
and  adjacent  territory  in  Germany.  She  is 
black  and  white  in  color  and  the  largest  of 
the  four  dairy  breeds.  She  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  old  country  to  graze  on  the 
level  lowlands  of  the  Dutch  people  and  be 
cared  for  by  the  little  Dutch  maid  with  her 
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wooden  shoes.  Importation  to  America  be¬ 
gan  at  an  early  date  and  New  York  State 
received  a  goodly  proportion  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  Of  late  years  importation  has  not 
been  of  consequence  since  American  bred 
animals  have  answered  our  breeding  neces¬ 
sities.  The  capacity  of  the  Holstein  cow  to 
consume  food  and  produce  milk  is  the  big 
factor  which  the  progressive  farmer  is  in¬ 
terested  in. 

The  breed  is  well  organized.  The  National 


Judging  County  Holstein  Exhibits  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Come  to  the  Dairy  Show 
next  October  and  you  will  see  the  greatest  exhibit  of  dairy  Cattle  ever 
•  assembled  in  the  East 

Association,  which  is  located  ai  Brattleboro, 

Vt.,  attends  to  the  registration  and  transfer 
of  the  animals  and  membership  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  the  membership  fee  being  $25  and 
female  registration  $1  and  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  $1.50.  There  are  nearly  20,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  in 
the  United  States,  New  York  having  4,394  in 
June,  1922.  In  addition  to  this  National  As¬ 
sociation  there  are  a  great  many  county  and 
local  breed  clubs  and  several  State  Holstein 
associations.  All  of  these  organizations  at¬ 
tempt  to  coordinate  and  work  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  breed.  The  Extension  Service 
has  been  developed  with  the  aim  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  aid  to  the  breeders,  and  we  have 
learned  that  a  great  many  men  have  changed 
from  grades  to  pure  breds  through  the  efforts 
of  this  and  other  institutions. 

Pure  Breds  Earn  47.8  per  cent  More  than  Grades 

I  have  just  received  the  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showing  from  some  of  their  investigations, 
that  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  have  an  earning 
pgwer  47.8  per  cent  greater  than  •  scrub 
stock.  These  figures  are  for  production  at 
the  pail  only  and  no  account  is  made  for  the 
surplus  stock  which  of  course  wjll  sell  at  a 
considerable  profit  over  the  surplus  grade 


stock.  The  grade  approximates  the  pure 
bred  in  efficiency  of  production  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  farmer  who  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  herd  from  scrub  stock  will  work 
up  through  the  grade  to  the  pure  bred,  the 
big  advantage  being  that  the  offspring  from 
pure  breds  can  be  relied  upon  much  more 
safely  to  be  consistent  and  good  producers 
than  can  the  calves  from  grade  cattle.  Just 
a  short  time  ago  a  farmer  was  telling  me  of 
a  remarkably  good  grade  that  he  had  and  he 
said  the  four  heifers  from  her  were  of  prac¬ 
tically  no  value.  This  is  one  of  the  discourag¬ 
ing  factors  of  breeding 
grade  cattle. 

Every  organization 
needs  to  clean  house  oc¬ 
casionally.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  our  American 
women  are  thinking  of 
cleaning  house  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Breed  limitations 
may  be  somewhat  elimi¬ 
nated  through  the  process 
of  cleaning  house  by  selec¬ 
tion,  followed  by  careful 
breeding.  The  high  prices 
paid  for  Holsteins  during 
the  war  and  just  previous 
were  quite  largely  the 
cause  of  so  many  poor 
pure  breds  being  raised 
and  sold  and  consequently 
we  have  now  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  scrub  pure 
breds,  animals  of  poor 
conformation  and  low  pro¬ 
duction,  bulls  which  con¬ 
stantly  produce  offspring 
with  sloping  rump,  and 
weak  constitution.  These  animals  should 
quickly  and  unqualifidely  be  disposed  of  to 
allow  animals  which  are  the  true  type  to  do 
their  work.  It  is  only  by  seeing  mistakes 
and  recognizing  poor  animals,  then  selecting 
and  disposing  of  these — not  to  any  other 
breeder  but  to  the  butcher — that  any  breeder 
can  progress  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
breed  as  a  whole  that  they  advocate  the 
elimination  of  these  undesirable  animals, 
even  though  they  be  pure  breds. 

The  Future  is  Bright 

The  future  is  bright.  The  sy.stem  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  records  shows  that  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  holds  practically  all  the  world’s 
records  for  milk  and  butter  production. 
There  are  over  sixty  cows  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  1,000  lbs.  butter  in  a  year  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  and  very  few  in  other  breeds. 
The  Holstein  is  prolific.  There  are  several 
century  sires,  or  sires  having  over  100  pro¬ 
ducing  daughters.  The  cows  are  good 
breeders  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  both 
cows  and  bulls  are  prepotent,  carrying  on 
to  their  progeny  their  good  qualities  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  individuality. 

This  insurance  of  good  production  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  food  value  of  Holstein 
(Continued  on  page  491) 
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by  college  specialists,  demonstration  meet¬ 
ings,  conferences,  farm  visits,  farmers’  field 
days.  Farmer’s  Week,  and  poultry  and  fruit 
judging  schools.  In  the  home  economics  work, 
including  conferences,  demonstration  meet¬ 
ings,  lectures,  institutes  and  extension 
schools,  there  were  48,000  personal  contacts. 
The  county  agricultural  agents  made  over 
500,000  contacts,  the  home  demonstration 
agents  over  381,000,  and  the  junior  extension 
system  203,000. 

When  we  realize  that  this  is  the  record  in 
one  year  in  only  one  State,  that  similar  work 
is  going  forward  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
and  especially  that  farm  people  themselves 
take  the  initiative  in  asking  for  this  service, 
we  can  get  some  realization  of  what  our  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  are  doing  for  the  farm 
business.  The  above  mentioned  service  does 
not  include  the  resident  teaching  work  which 
gives  thousands  of  our  young  men  and  women 
not  only  the  scientific  training  needed  in  the 
management  of  the  modern  farm  and  the 
farm  home  but,  moreover,  instills  in  them 
the  thought  that  working  a  farm  and  manag¬ 
ing  a  farm  home  are  two  of  the  greatest 
jobs  in  the  world. 
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A  Word  for  the  Holstein 

N  this  issue  we  are  calling  attention  to 
that  wonderful  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  the 
Holstein.  In  the  May  5  issue,  we  told  you 
about  the  Guernsey,  and  in  early  numbers 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey. 

The  other  day  we  p,aid  a  visit  to  what 
is  probably  the  most  wonderful  dairy  cow  in 
the  world,  Glista  Ernestine,  the  Holstein 
record  breaker  owned  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Her  picture  is  in¬ 
serted  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue.  Her 
udder  is  so  large  that  a  dishpan,  set  on  the 
floor,  has  to  be  used  when  she  is  milked. 

Glista  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old.  She 
has  produced  regularly  since  calving  the 
first  time.  This  in  itself  is  a  wonderful 
record  when  we  realize  that  the  average 
number  of  lactations  per  cow  is  not  over  five. 
In  seven  different  lactations,  Glista  Ernestine 
has  produced  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week.  In  addition  to  this,  she  has  two 
records  of  producing  over  100  pounds  a  day 
for  100  consecutive  days. 

Of  course,  individuals  like  this  are  rare, 
but  they  serve  as  inspirations  and  ideals  to¬ 
ward  which  all  dairymen  can  strive ;  and  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
for  farmers  who  wish  to  make  a  living  from 
cows  to  get  high  standards  in  line  and  con¬ 
stantly  work  to  attain  them. 


Service  Institutions 

RECENT  report  issued  by  Dean  A.  R. 
Mann,  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  shows  that  in  the  year  1922 
the  college  made  chiefly  through  its  extension 
forces  1,374,349  face-to-face  contacts,  with 
farm  people.  Not  all  of  these  were  different 
persons,  as  in  some  cases  the  same  person 
asked  for  and  received  help  more  than  once. 

Through  its  extension  service  proper,  not 
counting  the  county  agent  service,  the  col¬ 
lege  came  in  contact  with  over  200,000 
people.  This  particular  service  includes  ex¬ 
tension  schools,  farmer’s  institutes,  lectures 


“There  Is  No  Precedent” 

WE  sometimes  get  a  little  impatient  with 
the  legal  profession  and  with  other  of 
our  over  conservative  friends  when  they  con¬ 
stantly  hold  up  action  on  some  needed  meas¬ 
ure  or  reform  because  it  has  never  been  done 
before.  “There  is  no  precedent”  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Even  the  inventor  of  the  first  horse¬ 
less  wagon  was  a  slave  to  precedent,  for  he 
put  a  dash-board  and  whip-socket  on  the  first 
automobile.  If  Gutenberg  had  stopped  be¬ 
cause  he  could  find  no  precedent  the  print¬ 
ing  press  might  not  have  been  invented.  If 
Columbus  had  searched  for  a  precedent  be¬ 
fore  crossing  the  “Sea  of  Darkness,”  he 
never  would  have  started. 

If  all  those  millions  of  brave  souls  of  past 
and  present  who  have  opened  up  a  new  world 
for  us  in  literature,  invention,  science  and 
religious  thought  had  stopped  to  look  for 
precedents  for  their  action,  they  would  have 
taken  none.  If  all  had  agreed  that  “it  can’t 
be  done,”  and  acted  on  that  principle,  then 
the  human  race  would  still  be  monkeys,  for 
there  could  have  been  no  evolution. 


Custer’s  Last  Man 

HE  death  on  May  22,  on  a  reservation 
in  Montana,  of  Curley,  a  Crow  Indian, 
will  recall  to  the  minds  of  older  people  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  massacre  of  Custer 
and  his  soldiers  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  in 
1876.  Curley  was  one  of  Custer’s  Indian 
scouts,  and  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
massacre.  He  escaped  by  mingling  with  the 
Sioux  after  the  battle.  Custer’s  entire  com¬ 
mand  was  wiped  out  in  the  fight  with  the 
Sioux  who  greatly  outnumbered  the  white 
soldiers. 

Curley,  the  scout,  was  sent  back  to  bring 
up  reinforcements,  but  on  his  way  back  his 
horse  was  shot  from  under  him  and  he  re¬ 
turned  on  foot  to  Custer  where  he  took  his 
part  in  the  fight.  He  said  that  General  Custer 
was  the  last  man  to  fall  after  the  Sioux 
tried  to  take  him  alive. 

Nothing  in  the  known  history  of  mankind 
is  more  wonderful  or  romantic  than  the  con¬ 
quering  and  the  settlement  of  the  great  West. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  men  thousands 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most 
fertile  farm  land  in  the  world  were  over¬ 
run  with  wild  game  of  almost  every  kind 
and  description.  Buffalo  by  the  millions 
roamed  the  great  plains.  All  of  this  great 
country  was  practically  unknown,  except 
to  the  Indians. 

After  tho  soldiers  began  to  get  the  Indians 


in  check,  there  came  the  great  cattle  ranges 
and  the  cowboys,  and  later  the  border  ruf¬ 
fians  and  gunmen. 

To-day,  only  a  comparatively  few  years 
later, -the  buffalo  are  gone,  the  Indians  are 
peaceful  farmers  on  the  reservations,  the 
cowboys  are  plow-boys,  and  there  are  more 
gunmen  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  whole 
wild  West. 


The  Square  Pegs 

Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visit¬ 
ing  two  farms,  one  specializing  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  the  other  given  up  almost  entirely 
to  fruit.  Each  of  these  farms  had  been  made 
to  pay  right  through  the  hard  times.  As  we 
were  being  shown  about  each  farm  by  the 
owners,  and  saw  the  results  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interest  that  they  w^ere  putting 
into  their  jobs,  we  were  thinking  that  the 
chief  reason  why  these  men  were  success¬ 
ful,  was  their  love  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
work. 

The  dairyman  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
cows  than  probably  any  man  in  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  the- same  might  be  said  of  the 
other  farmer  and  his  fruit  trees.  The  dairy¬ 
man  knew  and  had  at  his  tongue’s  end  all 
of  the  pedigree  and  record  of  every  individual 
in  his  large  herd.  He  could  tell  almost  by 
instinct  just  the  minute  any  cow  began  to 
get  a  little  off.  He  came  by  this  knowledge 
because  he  loved  cows  and  knew  cows,  and 
would  rather  work  around  cows  than  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  probably  would  not  have 
made  a  great  success  with  fruit;  The  other 
had  watched  the  trees  in  his  great  orchards 
grow  until  he  knew  what  each  one’s  peculiari¬ 
ties  were,  when  it  was  doing  well,  and  what 
its  limitations  were.  He  knew  all  of  this  by 
spending  hours  of  his  life  in  the  orchard  at 
times  when  other  men  not  so  enthusiastic  or 
with  less  love  for  their  job,  would  have  been 
resting. 

With  both  of  these  men  their  vocation  was 
also  their  avocation  and  their  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure.  In  thinking  about  them  and  their  suc¬ 
cess,  we  thought  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
most  farmers  are  farmers  by  chance  rather 
than  by  choice.  Many  of  us  stay  on  the  farm 
because  we  were  born  into  the  job,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  might  have  made  a  good 
deal  better  school-teacher,  lawyer  or  me¬ 
chanic. 

As  our  agriculture  grows  older,  it  grows 
much  more  complicated,  requiring  more  and 
more  skill  to  make  a  go  of  it,  and  requiring 
especially  a  liking  for  the  job.  Therefore, 
we  think  that  when  a  boy  shows  a  distaste 
for  farming,  he  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
too  much  to  make  it  his  life  business,  for 
very  likely  he  will  be  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole. 

But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  shows  a 
decided  liking  for  farming,  for  dairying, 
fruit  growing  or  poultry,  then  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  all  of  the  education  and 
practical  training  possible,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  has  knowledge  and  love  for  it,  he 
can  obtain  as  much  success  and  happiness 
out  of  farming  as  from  any  other  business. 


A  Bill  That  Ought  to  Have  Passed 

» 

ONE  of  the  bills  which  we  were  sorry  to 
see  fail  of  passage  during  the  last  days  of 
the  New  York  State  legislative  session  was 
the  resolution  providing  for  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  cooperative  marketing  and 
to  report  back  to  the  next  legislature.  Every 
farm  organization  in  the  State  and  nearly 
every  farmer  who  understood  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution,  endorsed  it  because  they 
thought  there  was  some  opportunity  for  such 
a  committee  to  be  of  service  in  finding  and 
helping  to  correct  some  of  the  present 
marketing  evils  with  which  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  constantly  contending. 
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The  Good  “Young”  Times 

The  “Old  Times”  May  Have  Been  Good— But,  WhoWants  to  Go  Back  to  Them? 


I  READ  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
“The  Good  Old  Times,”  and  at  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  invitation  to  us  of  the  younger 
generation,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  modern  times. 

When  we  look  down  the  tortuous  path  of 
years  to  the  Salem  witchcraft  days  and  the 
dark  epoch  when  hanging  was  the  penalty 
for  no  less  than  a  dozen  crimes  of  different 
nature,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  this  old 
world  of  ours  must' he  growing  better,  wiser, 
more  just  and  more  merciful.  Surely  it  is 
but  a  merited  tribute  to  Christianity  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  keeps  getting  a  firmer  and  better 
foothold  through  each  cycle  of  time.  Why? 
Population  is  increasing  n 

the  good  with  the  bad. 

And  since  Good  is  the 
stronger,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  Bad  is  losing 
ground. 

Of  course  there  will  be 
crime  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  and  knaves  in  each 
generation.  Evil  will  go 
on  lurking  in  movie  thea¬ 
tre  and  dance  hall — for 
evil  will  find  an  inlet  any¬ 
where  ;  it  is  a  thing  which 
will  never  modernize.  It 
ran  rampant  long  before 
the  movie  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  and  when  dancing 
was  included  in  sacred 
ceremonies.  There  are 
good,  bad  and  indifferent 
movie  films  on  the  market ; 
as  many  clean,  wholesome, 
instructive  ones  as  there 
are  the  reverse.  “Good  or 
bad — choose,”  is  a  world 
old  test  for  the  moral  fibre 
of  every  generation. 

But  the  headstrong 
youth  of  to-day  .  would 
have  been  identically  the 
same  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  long  ago.  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  young  was  in 
those  days,  on  an  average, 
more  rigid  than  now.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  district  school  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  where  the  ferule  and  the  birch  were  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
well  conducted  school.  These  instruments  of 
torture  are  practically  obsolete  now — indeed 
a  child  who  can  be  reached  no  other  way  is 
a  rarity  in  our  present  day  schools.  There¬ 
fore  our  modern  methods  of  child  training 
also  prove  evolution  along  those  lines,  for 
the  children  are  the  better  for  it. 

No  Longer  Places  for  Vengeance 

Prisons-  to-day  are  more  places  of  reforma-  ^ 
tion  than  of  punishment  (or  vengeance). 
Our  intitutions  for  the  insane  are  really 
hospitals  to  treat  the  mind  diseased.  Once 
they  were  merely  places  of  confinement,  and 
many  a  dark  tale  has  been  told  of  almost  un¬ 
believable  brutality  and  inhumane  methods 
of  subjection. 

Compulsory  education  in  many  States 
to-day  is  proving  the  psychological  adage 
“Education  broadens  the  mind.”  Eighty 
years  ago  such  a  thing  as  enforced  at¬ 
tendance  was  unknown.  A  very’ large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  voters  were  ignorant  and 
illiterate.  Politics  had  a  far  greater  scope 
for  “Rottenness”  than  they  have  at  the 
present  day. 

Here  in  the  country  the  rural  free  delivery 
and  parcel  post  system  are  indeed  a  boon  to 
the  farmer,  for  they  bring  the  city  to  his 
door,  figuratively  speaking.  He  can  trade, 
too,  with  the  city  stores  without  bothering 
to  crank  up  his  flivver  and  burn  gallons  of 


By  A.  A.  Rf^ADERS 

gas — though  he  can  at  a  pinch — and  is 
fortunate  at  being  able  to  do  so. 

Then,  too,  time  and  evolution  have  brought 
to  mankind  many  life-saving  devices  that 
we  who  are  accustomed  to,  fail  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  many  “ships 
that  never  returned”  and  lives  of  waiting 
ones  that  were  one  long  heartache  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  anxiety.  To-day  we  think  no 
more  of  seeing  our  friends  off  on  an  ocean 
liner  than  our  great  grand-parents  did  in 
saying  adieux  to  loved  ones  taking  a  lengthy 


of  death,  while  in  the  good  old  days  similar 
cases  met  only  the  useless  ministrations  of 
a  midwife  or  a  doctor  whose  specialty  was 
not  always  obstetric  cases.  The  result,  with 
no  alternative  must  be  a  strong,  useful  life 
snuffed  out — a  home  made  desolate. 

The  munificent  wage  of  the  present  day, 
despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  is  yet  another 
evidence  of  progress  and  the  improvement 
of  conditions.  Long  ago  when  a  widowed 
mother  found  herself  the  sole  breadwinner 
for  her  little  brood — wages  were  low — very 
low  for  women’s  work ;  often  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  week,  seldom  more — to 
keep  her  little  flock  together  and  to  stave 

off  the  grim  wolf  was  an 
impossibility.  She  was 
therefore  obliged  to  “bind 
out”  her  fatherless  little 
ones  as  best  she  might, 
often  to  lives  of  abuse  or 
moral  corruption — robbed 
of  their  birthright;  the 
influence  of  mother-love. 

To-day  ‘  the  widow, 
when  not  protected  by 
insurance,  may  secure  a 
lucrative  position  and 
thus  keep  her  little  ones 
together  to  grow  up  under 
her  guidance  and  protec¬ 
tion. 

None  of  us,  I  am  pos¬ 
itive,  would  be  willing  to 
go  back  and  live  in  “The 
good  old  times”  even 
though  they  might  have 
held  much  to  be  desired. 
—Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Wad- 
hams,  N.  Y. 


Orchard’s  where  I’d  ruther  be — 

Needn’t  fence  it  in  fer  me! — 

Jes’  the  whole  sky  overhead. 

And  the  whole  airth  underneath — 

Sorto’  so’s  a  man  kin  breathe 

Like  he  ort.  and  kindo’  has 
Elbow  room  to  keerlessly 

Sprawl  out  len’thways  on  the  g'rass 
Where  the  shadders  thick  and  soft 
As  the  kivvers  on  the  bed 
Mother  fixes  in  the  loft 
Alius,  when  they’s  company! 


Plague!  ef  they  ain’t  somepin’  in 
Work  ’at  kindo’  goes  ag’in 

My  convictions! — ’long  about 
Here  in  June  especially! — 

Under  some  old  apple-tree, 

Jes’  a-restin’  through  and  through, 

I  could  git  along  without 

Nothin’  else  at  all  to  do 
Only  jes’  a-wishin’  you 
Wuz  a-gittin’  there  like  me. 

And  June  was  eternity! 

— From  Knee-Deep  in  June,  hy  James  WhitOomb  Ril6y. 


What  Is  Needed  In 
Every  Farm  Home 

OLKS  living  on  the 


F 


farm,  as  a  rule  do  not 


we  know  and  trust 
— Marconi’s  wireless 


river  voyage — because 
that  wonder  of  the  air 
which  on  lightning  wing  over  the  briny  deep 
safeguards  those  we  love  who  traverse  “That 
wild,  wet  road,  called  the  sea.” 

Scarcely  second  to  the  wireless  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  safety  is  the  less  complicated,  yet 
indispensable  telephone.  .When  little  Bobby 
terrifies  his  parents  in  the  still  watches  of 
the  night  by  a  grim  wrestle  with  that  deadly 
enemy  of  budding  childhood — membranous 
croup,  a  hurried  call  over  the  wire  brings  the 
doctor  in  a  few  minutes  by  aid  of  his  trusty 
car,  whereas  in  olden  times,  father  must 
“hitch  up”  and  drive  madly  over  miles  of  bad 
country  road,  leaving  the  anxious  mother 
alone  with  the  little  sufferer  who 'often  was 
beyond  all  aid  that  was  earthly  when  father 
at  last  returned  with  the  doctor. 

Advances  in  Medical  Science 

Another  instance  of  the  lack  of  timely 
telephone  and  chugging  motor  salvation  is 
this:  Two  young  men,  in  our  town — long 
before  my  day — after  a  few  days  of  physical 
torture,  died  of  a  mysterious  ailment  diag¬ 
nosed  as  “inflammation  of  the  bowels,” 
when  a  brief  trip  by  auto,  the  hospital  and 
an  operation  in  each  case  would  have  brought 
relief  and  a  new  lease  of  life  to  those  who 
were  doomed  by  that  once  dreaded  malady — 
to-day  known  and  little  feared — appendicitis. 

Many  maternity  cases  have  been  hurried 
to  the  hospital  by  auto,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  mother  and  child  snatched  from  the  jaws 


bathe  with  so  much  fre¬ 
quency,  nor  well  enough 
to  be  really  sanitary;  and 
I  cannot  blame  them  very 
much.  Remember,  I  am  speaking  from  ex¬ 
perience.  I  live  on  a  farm. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  for  the  one 
who  wishes  to  bathe  is  to  secure  the  privacy 
of  the  kitchen  while  the  remainder  of  the 
family  are  notified  to  keep  out.  The  usUal 
privacy  of  the  bathroom  is  lacking.  A  tub 
is  dragged  in.  Water  lugged  from  the  spring 
or  well,  and  hot  water  is  added  from  the 
stove  or  range. 

’Twas  Ever  Thus 

Usually  the  remaining  essentials  for  a 
bath  are  gathered  together  and  a  lot  of  time 
is  used  up  in  this  way.  In  the  course  of  the 
bath  the  usual  ring  of  water  is  splashed 
around  the  tub.  Generally  the  mo&t  inop¬ 
portune  time  has  been  chosen  since  about  the 
time  the  bather  is  busy,  each  one  outside  of 
the  room  thinks  of  something  they  need  and 
it  is  in  the  room  the  bather  occupies.  He  or 
she  is  interrupted  to  deliver  the  needed  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  door. 

The  tub  must  be  emptied.  Soap,  towel, 
etc.,  must  be  placed  in  their  respective  places. 
Considerable  fuss  for  a  bath.  Any  wonder 
lots,  of  people  dread  it  and  go  without.  They 
are  indifferent  to  the  merits  and  virtue  of 
bathing.  Stop  a  moment  and  think — en¬ 
gaged  in  dirty  work ;  go  to  bed  dirty,  get  up 
dirty,  stay  dirty.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  undertakers  are  reaping  a  harvest? 

Very  few  families  need  be  without  a  bath¬ 
tub.  Yop  may  think  you  cannot  afford  it. 

{Continued  on.  page  499) 
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Other  sizes  equally  low  priced. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save 
you  money  on  freight. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

M.anufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


•  HAY 
PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
111!!  Hampshir* St., Quincy, III. 


VCrCTADIC  DI  AMTC  all  varieties  OF  follow- 
\CiULi1AdLL  iLAIllo  ING  PLANTS  READY  NOW 

Poltc'd  ToniHtoeB,  Asters  and  Srarlet  Sa;;e:  $3.60  per  100; 
$30.00  per  1,000.  5.000,000  Cabbajre  and  Tomato  Plants  (Field 

(ivown)  $2.25  per  1,000;  .5.000.  $10.00;  500,  $1.50.  Canli- 
tlowcr  (Field  Grown!  Snowball  $4.60  per  l.ooo.  Transplanted 
T<iniatoes,  $8.00  per  1,000  ;  $1.00  per  too. 

Ca»h  with  Order.  Send  for  Lint  of  All  Plnnts. 

P.  FORD  ROCHELLE,  Mendbam  Road.  Morristown,  NewJersey 


MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefiehls,  Succes.sioii,  Aic.,  BOO,  $1.00:  500,  $l.25j 
1,000,  12.25.  Mailed  pre])a!d.  Expre.ssed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  BOO,  •$!  50;  500,  $2  00;  1,000,  $3  00.  Ex- 
prested,  10.000,$20oa8h.  Don’I  tak<*  chances.  Order  from  largest 
grower  in  Virginia.  Onarantced  good  delivery  anywhere,  or 
money  retunded.  3.  P.  COL’NCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


Buy  Your  Cigars  Direcri?.n^o^'’'’‘& 

HAVANA  SMOKEHOUSE,  Homeland,  Oeorgia, 


The  Home  of  His  Fathers 

The  Story  of  the  Man  Who  Would  Not  Sell  His  Farm 


‘‘And  Ahab  spoke  unto  Naboth  say¬ 
ing:  ‘Give  me  thy  vineyard  that  I  may 
have  it  fof'  -a  garden  of  herbs  because 
it  is  near  unto  my  house  and  I  tvill  give 
thee  for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it, 
or  if  it  seem  good  unto  thee,  I  will  give 
thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.’ 

“And  Naboth  said  unto  Ahab:  ‘The 
Lord  forbid  it  unto  me  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  father’s 
unto  thee.’  ” 

WE  made  a  little  group  who  sat 
around  the  fire  one  winter  day 
between  sessions  of  the  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  and  talked  of  cattle  and ,  crops 
and  neighborhood  happenings  and 

human  -  interest 
affairs.  Then  it 
was  that  I  heard 
the  story  of  “the 
Man  who  would 
not.  Sell  his 
Farm.”  I  am 
setting  it  down 
as  I  heard  it  in 
outline  from  one 
who  lived  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  hero. 
If  I  have  tried  to 
embellish  it  in 
some  details  or 
have  in  any  way 
availed  myself  of 
the  story-teller’s 
unquestioned 

J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.  right  to  fill  OUt 

the  picture  or  to 
add  to  the  colors — nevertheless  I  insist 
that  I  am  repeating  the  story  as  it  was 
told  to  me. 

.  The  place  was  out  in  the  lovely 
Finger  Lake  Country  of  Western 
New  York  by  the  side  of  one  of  those 
noble  lakes  which  are  the  outstanding 
physical  feature  of  that  fat  land.  I  do 
not  know  who  first  hit  upon  that  happy 
phrase — “The  Finger  Lakes”,  but  it  is 
a  descriptive  inspiration  for  all  these 
lakes  are  long  and  narrow  and  all  run 
north  and  south  and  all  lie  parallel  to 
each  other  like  the 
fingers  of  a  man’s 
hand.  It  is  a  phrase 
so  apt — so  fortunate 
—that  through  all 
time  to  come,  that 
region  can  never  be 
known  by  any  other 
term. 

I  trust  that  I  am 
loyal  to  the  old 
counties  of  Eastern 
New  York,  to  the 
Hudson  Valley,  the 
Catskills  and  the 
Hill  Country.  W'e 
have  more  of  history 
— ^more  of  tradition. 

We  are  richer  in 
stories  and  folk¬ 
lore  for  we  were  an 
old  settled  region,' 
in  many  cases  for  a 
full  century  before 
the  first  settlers  (to 
use  a  quaint  phrase 
of  the  Ithaca  pio¬ 
neers)  “cast  seed”  in  the  fertile  soils 
of  Western  New  York.  Romance  and 
legend  cling  to  the  Eastern  Counties.  I 
do  not  suppose  for  example  that  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  could  ever  have  found 
in  Western  New  York  any  such  fertile 
soil  for  story-telling  as  he  cultivated  so 
fruitfully  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  But 
agriculturally  the  Finger  Lake  Country 
together  with  the  Ontari9  Shore  is  the 
best  of  our  State — less  rugged,  with  a 
more  uniformly  fertile  soil  and  with  a 
kindlier  climate  than  the  Eastern  plat¬ 
eau  and  in  addition  made  beautiful 
forever  by  those  long  reaches  of  deep, 
clear,  cold  water  filling  ancient  glacial 
valleys.  The  Red  Man  knew  and  loved 
the  Finger  Lakes,  for  among  them  was 
the  site  and  capitol  of  the  Iroquoise 
Confederacy  which  ethnologists  are 
agreed  represented  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  culture  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  All  in  all,  to  possess 
a  farm  in  this  fair  and  favored  region 
is  a  birth-right  not  easily  equalled. 

The  Story  of  the  Settler 

But  the  simple  tale  that  I  began  to 
'tell  is  this: 

Down  by  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  lakes  is  an  old  farm- 


By  J.VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

house  that  stands  under  old,  wide 
spreading  trees.  The  trees  were  old 
when  the  first  comer  began  to  chop  out 
of  the  forest  a  spot  for  his  cabin  and 
he  spared  them  because  he  was  a  man 
who  took  thought  for  the  future,  who 
knew  how  beautiful  is  a  great  ti'ee,  and 
how  many  genei*ations  of  men.  must 
pass  away  before  an  oak  or  hemlock  or 
pine  attain  their  full  lusty  prime.  This 
Puritan  pioneer  and  his  young  wife 
were  a  part  of  that  great  wave  of  New 
England  emigration  which  flooded  into 
Western  New  York  during  the  first  two 
or  three  decades  following  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  To  men 
accustomed  to  the  stone-strewn,  thin 
New  England  fields  it  must  have  seemed 
another  Promised  Land — a  new  Canaan 
— when  they  came  into  the  country  of 
which  I  write. 

The  old  house  by  the  lake  was  built 
by  the  son  of  the  man  who  spared  the 
roof  tree  and  it  covered  the  cellar  hole 
of  the  first  cabin.  He  reared  it  when 
the  rigors  of  the  pioneer  period  were 
giving  place  to  a  secure  and  substantial 
civilization.  In  size  it  was  generous  and 
it  was  built  upon  honor  by  a  master- 
craftsman  dit  of  the  oak  and  pine  that 
grew  about  it.  The  years  had  dealt 
very  kindly  with  the  house  and  farm 
and  it  had  gathered  to  itself  what  only 
the  years  can  purchase — tradition.  On 
it  everywhere  was  graven  the  record 
of  the  passing  generations. 

Down  Through  the  Generations 

Through  the  rear  door  that  looked 
toward  the  farmyard  and  barns  had 
passed  all  the  flooding  traffic  of  those 
years — the  simple,  homely  traffic  of  the 
fai’m.  Thi'ough  it  had  passed  the  heavy, 
rasping  feet  of  man  with  milk  pails 
and  food-stuffs  for  the  cellar — the  feet 
of  generations  of  men  faring  forth  for 
the  plowing  or  the  harvest  and  return¬ 
ing  again  eager  for  the  abundant  tables. 
Through  that  door  had  gone  the  lighter 


footfalls  of  busy — 0  so  busy — ^women 
going  for  the  hanging  of  clothes  or  the 
feeding  of  poultry — the  bringing  of 
wood  for  the  fire  or  the  gathering  of 
vegetables  from  the  garden — the  multi¬ 
tudinous,  overflowing,  crowding  tasks 
of  the 'women  of  our  farms. 

The  Doorstone  Worn  Smooth 

Through  it  passed  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  eager,  restless  storming 
feet  of  children  who  played  around  that 
door  or  entered  it  to  be  comforted  in 
their  little  griefs  by  a  mother’s  kiss  or 
went  noisily  trooping  through  it  with 
dinner  pails  as  they  set  out  for  school. 

What  a  long,  long  pageant  it  had 
been — sometimes  gay,  sometimes  grave, 
but  always  ready  for  the  day’s  work 
and  the  set  task.  No  wonder  the  door- 
stone  was  worn  smooth  and  hollowing 
beneath  all  those  thronging  feet. 

The  other  side  of  the  house  looked 
toward  the  highway  and  the  lake  and 
here  was  the  front  door  with  its  fan¬ 
light  above  it.  This  door  opened  into 
a  hall  with  a  big  room  on  either  side 
and  here  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  more 
formal,  less  intimate  life  of  the  farm. 
Here  in  the  old  days — much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than*  now — had  been  held  the 


old  time  country  merrymakings.  Here 
in  the  room  on  the  right  hand  the 
daughters  of  the  house  had  stood  side- 
by-side  with  the  chosen  lover  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
church.  Here  men  and  women  of  the 
farm  had  at  length  had  homage  done 
them  as  they  held  court  in  the  austere 
dignity  of  death.  Through  that  same 
door  in  the  thrilling  days  of  ’61  a  son 
of  the  farni  had  gone  bravely  forth  in 
a  uniform  of  fine  blue  cloth  and  with 
pride  in  his  eye  and  step.  And  up  in 
the  family  burial  plot  beneath  the  pine 
tree  a  tiny  faded  flag  waved  in  the 
breeze  and  a  stone  was  set  up  in  loving 

memory  of  Captain  - of  the  — th 

Company,  Infantry,  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers,  but  the  Boy  himself  slept  well  in 
the  sandy  field  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness  outside  of  Richmond. 

The  House  Still  as  of  Old 

And  the  grandSon  of  the  pioneer  had 
kept  the  house  outwardly  as  of  old — 
plain  and  severe  with  white  walls  and 
green  blinds,  but  within  he  had  brought 
to  it  modern  conveniences  and  comforts 
for  God  had  blessed  and  established 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Around  the 
house  was  the  well-kept  farm  with 
orchards  and  corn  fields  and  acres  of 
wheat  and  generous  gambrel  roofed 
barns  and  a  wind  breah  of  evergreens 
on  the  north  and  west  and  in  front  the 
smooth  highway  and  just  beyond  the 
shore  line  of  the  lake  and  the  water 
which  took  on  all  the  moods  of  the 
sky  above  it — sometimes  motionless  and 
glassy  on  breathless  summer  days — 
sometimes  flashing  and  sparkling  when 
the  heavens  above  were  blue  and  the 
breezes  ruffled  its  surface — sometimes 
dark  and  gloomy  and  sorrowful  under 
leaden  November  skies.  Seventy  years 
and  more  the  man  had  lived  by  the 
side  of  the  lake.  He  knew  it  in  all  its 
moods  and  changes  and  its  face  was  to 
him  the  face  of  a  loved,  familiar  friend. 

Now  it  chanced  one  perfect,  summer 
day  that  a  most  imposing  car  came 
rolling  leisurely 
along  the  highway 
and  just  on  the  top 
of  the  rise  of  ground 
by  the  house  it  drew 
to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  the  occu¬ 
pant  stepped  out 
and  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time 
carefully  studied 
the  landscape  and 
the  surroundings.  It 
was  early  July  “the 
prime  of  summer 
time.”  A  few  tow¬ 
ering  clouds  were 
serenely  sheparded 
on  a  field  of  deepest 
blue.  A  pleasant 
summer  breeze  was 
blowing  out  of  the 
northwest  and  the 
lake,  blue  as  the  sky 
above  it,  was  wrink¬ 
ling  and  flashing 
and  here  and  there 
a  tiny  white  cap  broke  broke  on  the 
blue,  and  here  and  there  were  acres  of 
purple  where  the  shadows  of  the  drift¬ 
ing  clouds  swept  swiftly  over  it.  Now 
and  then  the  graceful  form  of  the  un¬ 
resting  lake  gull  sailed  across  the  field 
of  vision.  And  from  where  he  stood 
the  man  could  catch  the  regular,  rhyth¬ 
mical  swish-swash  plash  of  the  little 
waves  breaking  on  the  pebbly  shore. 
Three  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  stood  out  the  swelling  hillside 
with  country  roads  etched  on  a  green 
background  and  with  patches  of  wood¬ 
land  and  white  walled  farmhouses  and 
big  barns  and  the  church  spire  of  the 
hamlet  on  the  hill. 

All  that  Could  be  Desired 

Then  he  turned  and  his  eye  took  in 
the  old,  well-kept  farmhouse  under  its 
mighty  ti'ees.  He  knew  little  of  crops 
but  he  saw  the  beauty  of  the  bronzing 
wheat  that  rippled  and  bowed  to  the 
breeze  and  he  felt  the  charm  of  the 
young  corn  rows  getting  tall  enough 
so  that  each  plant  danced  and  gleamed 
in  the  sunshine.  But  after  all,  crops 
did  not  greatly  interest  him.  He  had 
money — money  enough  so  that  he  was 
{Continued  on  page  491) 
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Pigs  and  Water! 

Do  We  Realize  the  Necessity  of  Water  for  Hogs  ? 


IN  my  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  pure-bred  swine,  I 
have  tried  to  give  my  herd  whatever  I 
thought  was  best  to  their  rapid  de¬ 
velopment,  and  have  studied  all  the 
various  rations  that  can  be  made'  up 
of  the  grains  and  grasses  grown  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  those  that  could 
be  made  from  the  various  by-products 
of  the  mills.  These  I  have  fed  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  sometimes  dry,  generally 
mixed  with  water  into  a  rather  thickish 
slop  or  mush.  I  have  at  times  been 
able  to  get  separator  milk  from  the 
creamery,  but  this  is  generally  so  stale 
and  so  diluted  with  the  washings  of 
the  factory  that  it  is  so  unfit  for  feed¬ 
ing  a  good  pig  that  I  abandoned  it 
some  years  ago.  I  have  many  times 
tried  to  convince  myself  that  with  a 
wet  feed  my  pigs  did  not  need  special 
attention  given  to  waterings — yet  I 
have  also  given  up  this  erroneous  idea, 
and  I  pi’esume  that  there  are  “others.” 

Water  in  Addition  to  Wet  Feed 

Now,  I  want  to  assure  my  fellow 
breeders  that  pigs  as  well  as  older 
hogs  will  drink  lots  of  pure  water,  even 
when  fed  on  a  feed  mixed  with  either 
water  or  milk.  During  part  of  the 
winter,  I  feed  wet  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  warmed  by  a  steamer,  and  at 
one-thirty  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
drive  the  feed  wagon '  over  the  entire 
line  of  pens  and 
find  that  the  brood 
sows  with  pigs  and 
hogs  of  various  ages 
have  been  drinking 
almost  two  barrels 
of  pure  fresh  water 
from  the  well,  and 
have  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  it  as  much  as 
they  did  their  warm 
feed  in  the  morning. 

At  night  I  give  them 
a  feed  of  ear  corn. 

There  is  nothing 
that  will  quench 
thirst  but  water. 

The  hogs  may  have 
just  been  fed  even 
with  warm  wet  mix¬ 
ture  and  yet  they 
will  turn  to  the 
other  trough  and 
take  a  few  swallows 
of  water.  If  this  is 
not  evidence  enough  that  hogs  need 
water,  then  I  am  mistaken.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  to  furnish  fresh  water  at 
all  times. 

It  is  said  that  about  one-half  of  a 
pig’s  weight  is  composed  of  water.  A 
growing  pig  contains  more  in  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  than  does  a  mature  fat 
hog  in  proportion  to  weight. 

Before  Them  at  all  Times 

To  grow  young  pigs  and  get  best 
results  they  must  have  sufficient  water 
at  all  times  or  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  day.  If  possible  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  good,  pure,  fresh 
water  where  the  pigs  can  go  at  will 
and  drink  as  often  as  they  will.  Pigs, 
like  sheep,  do  not  drink  much  at  a 
time,  but  if  water  is  where  they  can  go 
at  will  they  will  be  found  drinking  a 
little  quite  often. 

One  will  often  notice  pigs  drinking 
from  filthy  pools  or  puddles,  where  the 
water  is  not  fit  for  a  well-bred  pig  to 
drink.  This  is  where  germS  often  get 
into  the  system  of  the  animals  and 
cause  trouble,  and  soon  disease  follows. 

I  urge  breeders  and  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  get  good  results  in  swine 
growing  would  give  this  matter  Nof 
good  drinking  water  for  their  animals 
niore  thought,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  found  that  better  results 
would  follow. 

Automatics  Clog  Up 

There  are  many  self  watering  de¬ 
vices  that  at  first  sight  look  good,  and 
I  have  had  experience  with  most  of 
them,  but  without  entire  satisfaction 
as  those  that  have  valves  are  sure  to 
get  clogged  by  dirt  from  the  snouts 
of  the  pigs,  settling  in  the  cup  and 
clogging  the  fountain,  which  of  course 
causes  the  fountain  to  empty  itself 
quickly.  Then  there  are  those  in  which 
a  hog  can  get  its  feet,  which  will  also 
close  the  works. 


Think  over  these 
matters  about  water¬ 
ing  your  hogs  and  I  believe  many  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
neglectful  in  that  important  part  of 
the  caring  for  their  herds. 


GENTLE  SOWS  ARE  MOST 
PROFITABLE 

R.  H.  NEILL 

There  have  been  volumes  written 
about  the  feed  and  care  of  brood  sows — 
all  good  advice,  but  I  have  found  that 
it  isn’t  alll'care  and  feed  that  constitute 
success  in  hog  breeding.  I  have  kept 
a  record  of  my  sows  and  it  seems  that 
a  good  bfood  sow  is  born  so.  Some  sows 
would  not  be  profitable  even  with  the 
best  of  care.  I  wouldn’t  keep  a  sow 
on  my  premises  that  was  clumsy, 
nervous  or  cross. 

A  neighbor  was  complaining  to  me 
about  his  sows  killing  so  many  of  their 
pigs.  When  I  was  about  to  step  into 
his  pens  to  look  at  them,  he  called  to 
me,  “Better  take  that  fork  with  you, 
the  sow  is  pretty  cross,”  I  soon  found 
this  to  be  true.  The  sow  came  bounc¬ 
ing  out  at  me  with  her  mouth  open, 
forcing  me  to  take  refuge  on  a  nearby 
fence.  So  I  kept  out.  It  wasn’t  sur¬ 
prising  that  she  had  killed  most  of  her 
litter.  As  for  me, 
that  sow  wouldn’t 
stay  on  my  premises 
longer  than  it  would 
take  to  fatten  her 
for  the  market. 

It  does  pay  big  to 
have  gentle  sows. 
A  tame  sow  will 
look  after  her  pigs 
much  better  than 
one  like  the  above 
mentioned.  Because 
of  her  fear  she 
t]?rought  her  pigs 
were  in  danger, 
when  I  stepped  into 
her  pen.  Her  pigs 
will  grow  up  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  same  fear. 
Pigs  from  tame 
sows  naturally  grow 
up  tame.  And  I 
have  found  wild  and 
nervous  hogs  harder 
to  confine,  in  regard  to  fences. 

I  teach  my  sows  to  have  no  fear  of 
me,  by  petting  and  talking  to  them 
when  among  them,  and  always  make 
special  efforts  to  gain  their  confidence 
during  the  few  weeks  before  farrow  - 
ing  time.  As  a  result,  I  need  not  go 
armed  with  a  pitch-fork  in  caring  for 
them.  I  have  often  climbed  into  their 
pen  and  played  with  their  pigs,  the  sow 
remaining  perfectly  quiet,  having  no 
fear  for  her  little  ones. 


A  HOUSE  FOR  HOGS  ON  PASTURE 

C.  M.  BAKER 

We  find  that  an  A-shaped  house, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  quite  satisfactory  for  housing 
sows  and  pigs  in  the  springtime  when 
they  should  be  on  forage  to  secure 
plenty  of  gi-een  feed,  such  as  Dwarf 
Essex  Rape  or  alfalfa,  and  •exercise. 
The  house  in  the  illustration  is  7  feet 
wide,  6  feet  high  and  10  feet  long.  It 
is  made  out  of  matched  pine  lumber,  so 
that  it  is  tight  and  warm  enough,  and 
a  sow  and  pigs  may  be  kept  comfort¬ 
able  during  cold  spells.  It  has  a  wooden 
floor. 

Such  a  hog  house  can  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily  at  farrowing  time,  even  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  if  some  attention  is 
given -to  providing  the  sows  with  plenty 
of  straw,  and  when  the  weather  is 
extremely  cold  a  lantern  may  be  hung 
in  the  house. 

A  srnall  swinging  or  hinged  door  is 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
should  be  raised  during  warmer  weather 
in  order  to  povide  ventilation ;  or,  if  de¬ 
sired,  an  entire  side  may  be  raised  and 
propped  up,  thus  making  a  cool  house 
during  hot  weather.  This  also  makes 
it  easy  to  clean  it  out  and  disinfect  it 
quickly.  The  house  is  on  runners  and 
may  be  pulled  about  in  any  location  by 
a  horse. 


By  R.  B.  RUSHING 


An  Ideal  House  for  Hogs  on 
Pasture 


Keep  your  share 
of  $60,000,000 

which  would  be  saved  this  year  if  all  farmers 
bought  the  best  implements  made 

under  the 

MOUNEife 

It  cuts  out  all  the  wastes  of  old-fashioned  marketing 
methods  and  shares  the  savings  with  you. 

See  prices  at  the  Moline  Dealer’s  store.  Let  him  tell 
you  why  he  can  sell  at  prices  no  other  dealer  can  match, 
if  no  Moline  man  is  handy,  mail  the  coupon  now. 

The  farmer  must  pay  less  for  what  he 
buys — and  get  more  for  what  he  sells 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Inc. 

RE-ORGANIZED  •  POWERFULLY  CAPITALIZED 
Makers  of  High~Qrade  Implements  for  60  Years 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Write  today  for  full  information 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Inc.,  Moline,  Illinois.  ^ 

Send  me  your  Booklet  telling  how  I  can  buy  high-grade  implements  under 
the  Moline  Plan  and  save  money. 

My  name - - - - - - 

My  city _ _ _ _ _ _ 

R.  R.  No- - State _ 


SDCDNY 

Bcc.w.c.MT.orr. 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 


Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
oiher  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
g.  be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
^  accomplishment'by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
>  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  273  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it'marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service-  with  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-miH  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efficient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

For  full  infor-  A  ITKIM'O'Y'O'R  Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

motion  write  v  *  v*!.  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


BINDER  TWINE 

Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  tree.  « 

THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS.  Box  70.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco  Sfip,  K 

$2.00;  20,- $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $?.50. 

TOBACCO  CROWERS'  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 
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In  the  Public  Service 


The  first  link  in  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  was  the  sixteen -mile  pioneer  road 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  opened  in  1831. 

The  New  York  Central  system  now  comprises 
12,000  miles  of  lines  serving  eleven  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  agricultural  states  of  the 
Union. 

These  lines  carry  one-ninth  of  the  rail-bome 
commerce  of  the  country,  including  more  than  a 
million  carloads  a  year  of  agricultural  products. 

They  pay  $30,000,000  a  year  in  taxes  —  four 
dollars  in  taxes  for  every  three  in  dividends. 

They  are  owned  by  120,000  investors. 

They  are  operated  by  162,000  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  of  whom  12,000  have  been  in  the  service 
more  than  30  years. 

New  York  Central  Lines  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  service,  and  are  constantly  striving 
to  make  this  service  the  best  in  American  rail¬ 
roading. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  ^ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  BRIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices  —  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


m  SLUG  SHOT  ■ 

Jsed  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  FIowers,Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  W rite  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc., to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 


Make  water-soaked  hillside  and  rolling 
land  yield  100%!  The  free  Martin  Book 
tells  how  thousands  of 
farmers  are  adding 
immensely  to  crops  at 
smallest  cost. 


DITCHES 

TERRACES 


Days^ 

Trial 

Cnts  ditches,  open  or  tile  drainage  and  irriga¬ 
tion.  Horse  or  tractor.  All-steel  adjustable, 
reversible.  Money  in  ditching  businessi  Write  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
BOX  352  OWEMSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


DOG 
^BOOK, 

32  page  book— how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  86  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  306. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
You  saw  it  in  the  American  Agriculturist 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of ' remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  -ariU  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.'  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  374  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

26th  YEAR.  Cabbage  and  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants. 
Field  grown,  6  acres.  Re-rooted  Cabbage  plants,  Danish 
Ballhead  (heaviest  yielding  strain  of  39  tested),  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  (best  of  16  strains  tested),  Eukhuizen  Glory 
(best  of  17  strains  tested).  Early  Summer,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Late  Flat 
Dutch,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  All  Seasons,  $2.00  per 
1,000  ;  500,  $1  30;  300,  $1.10  :  200,  $1.00.  Re-rooted  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower,  selected  plants,  $5.00  per  l.Ol'O;  500, 
$3.25  ;  300,  $2.25;  200,  $1.75  ;  100,  $1.00.  Dug  with  forks. 
List  free.  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  No  business  done  on 
Sundays. 

FORD  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


New  York  Farm  News 

Norgord  To  Direct  TB  Eradication  Work 


CP.  NORGORD,  formerly  Commis- 
•  sioner  of  Agriculture  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  since  1915,  has  been  appointed 
as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
gord  will  be  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  through  New  York’s 
campaign  to-  eliminate  tuberculosis  in 
dairy  herds  of  the  State  according  to 
Commissioner  Pyrke,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Norgord  follows 
the  resignation  of  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  -E.  Hogue. 

Commissioner  Norgord  is  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  ai;ea-test  policy  of  dis¬ 
ease  control  measures  which  was  put 
into  effect  in  Wisconsin  in  1917.  The 
first  area  work  in  the  United  States 
was  started  in  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 
in  October,  1917,  but  Barron  County,  in 
the  same  State  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  complete  its  area  test. 
(January,  1921). 

In  1918  Commissioner  Norgord  ar¬ 
ranged  a  cooperative  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  ^tate  of  Wisconsin.  Since  that  time 
over  40  States  in  the  Union  have  en¬ 
tered  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  Federal  Department. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  YORK  FRUIT 
GROWERS 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

The  experiment  station  men  at  Fre- 
donia  are  much  interested  in  a  new 
variety  of  grape  similar  to  the  Con¬ 
cord.  The  plants  have  been  under 
observation  for  some  time,  and  last 
year  the  vines  bore  their  first  fruit. 
It  is  believed  that  the  newcomer  will 
prove  a  worthy  variety.  The  parent 
vine  was  found  near  Westfield  in  a 
small  vineyard.  Its  growth  was  so 
vigorous  and  its  fruit  compared  so 
favorably  with  the  ordinary  Concord 
that  the  station  authorities  were  called 
in  for  observation.  Cuttings  were  set 
out  in  the  Fredonia  sta,tion  grounds 
between  rows  of  plants  from  the  orig- 


Famous  Holstein  Cows 


Aaggie  owned  by  Samuel  Barber 
of  Scottsburg,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  a  grade  Holstein  that  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  25,295  pounds  of 
milk  containing  1,129  pounds  but- 
terfat,  a  world’s  record  for  grade 
cows.  Mr.  Barber  won  the  cup 
donated  by  the  Livingston  County 
Trust  Company  for  having  the 
highest*  producing  cow  in  the 
Livonia  Dairy  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Barber’s  record  is 
especially  noteworthy  as  this  is  his 
first  year  in  the  association,  and 
his  herd  averages  15,000  Rounds 
per  head 


inal  vine  from  Concord,  Mass,  on  one 
side  and  the  commercial  sort  on  the 
other.  Everything  points  to  a  most 
desirable  new  grape. 

Look  For  Short  Peach  Cropf 

In  Monroe  County  it  is  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  large  crop  of  peaches 
last  year  which  drew  so  heavily  on  the 
energy  of  the  trees,  will  work  against 
any  big  showing  for  the  present  season, 
even  if  most  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  ensue  throughout  the  season. 
However,  unseasonably  cool  weather 
has  been  a  rather  constant  factor 
through  much  of  the  spring,  three 
mornings  in  the  first  half  of  May  show¬ 
ing  a  mercury  registration  of  below 
30  degrees,  the  coldest  being  27.  The 
orchards  are  so  backward  for  this  time 


of  year  that  the  damage  ordinarily  in¬ 
flicted  by  this  kind  of  weather  will  not 
be  fully  felt,  especially  in  the  fruit 
district  close  to  Lake  Ontario,  where 
all  low  temperatures  are  tempered. 

The  peach  growers  seem  most  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  lack  of  new  wood.  Trees 
were  so  laden  last  year  that  little  new 
wood  was  produced,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
yearling  branches  that  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  appear  the  outlook  for  fruit  is  by 
that  much  reduced.  The  older  trees, 
those  that  received  winter  injury  during 
the  severe  cold  of  1917-18,  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  even  an  average 
crop.  In  some  sections,  notably  in 


Famous  Holstein  Cows 


May  Echo  Sylvia — one  of  the  most 
famous  cows  of  the  breed,  has  a 
record  o^  152  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day,  1,005  pounds  in  7  days, 
4,196.9  pounds  in  30  days,  8,220 
pounds  in  60  days,  11,855  pounds 
in  90  days  and  12,898  pounds  in 
100  days.  She  is  owned  by  A. 

C.  Hardy  of  Brockville,  Ontario 


Monroe  County,  there  is  a  smaller 
acreage  of  farm  land  planted  to  peaches 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
Old  orchards  have  been  cut  out  and 
not  enough  young  trees  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  to  make  good  the  decrease.  What 
young  orchards  there  are,  however, 
have  a  good  chance  to  bear  a  good  yield 
this  season,  as  the  lateness  of  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  will  act  as  a  fair  guarantee 
against  harm  by  frost.  It  is  possible 
that  orchardists  will  have  to  contend 
with  brown  rot  this  season  and  orchard 
owners  are  being  asked  by  the  farm 
bureaus  to  watch  for  the  disease. 


IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Franklin  Co. — This  has  been  the  most 
backward  spring  Franklin  CoDnty  has 
known  for  many  years.  Most  of  the 
farmers  were  very  late  in  getting  in 
their  spring  grains,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  was  so  wet.  Corn  and 
potatoes  were  planted  very  late.  Cows 
went  out  to  pasture  rather  early  but 
dairymen  continued  to  feed  in  the  barn. 
A  good  many  farmers  had  to  buy  hay 
this  spring  as  fodder  ran  out  before 
the  stock  went  on  pasture.  Very  little 
farm  real  estate  has  changed  hands  this 
spring,  much  less  than  usual.  Farm 
prices  of  farm  products  are:  hay  $18  a 
ton,  butter  48  cents,  oats  58  cents  a 
bushel,  wheat  $1.25,  potatoes  75  cents, 
eggs  25  cents. — H.  T.  J. 

Essex  Co. — Essex  county  has  a  new 
Holstein  champion.  John  M.  Dewey, 
owner  of  Scenic  Farms  and  one  of  the 
pion^r  Holstein  breeders  of  the  county 
and  present  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
herds  in  northern  New  York,  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  record  with  one  of  his 
pure-bred  Holsteins,  Scenic  Wellsland 
Korndyke  2nd.  ■  At  the  age  of  5  years 
11  .months  21  days,  she  produced  in  7 
days  854  pounds  milk.  Four  times 
during  a  30  days’  te^t,  she  made  better 
than  30  pounds  of  flutter  in  7  days. 
In  30  days  she  produced  128  pounds 
butter  and  3,404  pounds  of  milk.  Her 
past  test  record  was  127  pounds  milk. 
This  remarkable  cow  exceeds  the  milk 
production  record  of  the  former  county 
champion  by  over  100  pounds  milk  in 
7  days  and  over  7  pounds  in  one  day. 


I  wish  to  say  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  one  fine  farm  paper, 
full  of  good,  clean,  sound  reading. — 
W.  H.  Hall,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Promises  Good 
Fair  Season 

W.  H.  BULLOCK 

New  jersey  promises  to  have  a 
busy  season  of  county  and  local 
fairs  this  year  and  reports  of  their 
secretaries  show  larger  prize  offerings 
and  more  classes  in  important  live¬ 
stock,  fruit  and  vegetable  departments. 
Following  is  a  list  of  fair  dates  already 
decided  upon  for  the  current  season: 

Trenton  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton, 
September  24-29. 

Warren  County  Farmers’  Picnic, 
Belvidere,  August  15. 

Gloucester  County  Pomona  Grange 
Picnic,  Pitman,  August  15-17. 

Flemington  Fair,  Flemington, 
August  21-25. 

Atlantic  County  Fair,  Egg  Harbor, 
August  29-September  1. 

Cape  May  County  Fair,  Cape  May 
Court  House,  September  6-8. 

Mount  Holly  Fair,  Mount  Holly, 
September  11-15. 

Sussex  County  Fair,  Branchville, 
September  18-21. 

Garden  State  Fair,  Greenwich, 
September  19-22. 

Carney’s  Point  Fair,  Carney’s  Point, 
October  18-20. 

County  Board  of  Agriculture  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Exhibit,  Hackensack,  Decem¬ 
ber  13-15. 

Some  of  the  fairs  are  making  special 
effort  this  year  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  extension 
authorities  have  urged  the  fair  man¬ 
agers  to  keep  untested  cattle  entered 
for  exhibit  in  a  separate  place;  also 
to  give  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
premises  where  live-stock  is  housed. 
Issuing  of  certificates  of  the  tubercular 
test  within  60  days  of  the  fair  dates, 
by  veterinarians  approved  by  the  State 
authorities,  is  urged  before  the  cattle 
entered  can  be  shown  among  those 
which  have  had  the  tubercular  test. 

Jersey  Peaches  a  Week  Late 

New  Jersey  promises  a  good  crop  of 
peaches  this  year  despite  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  spring,  according 
to  James  E.  Klahre,  Manager  of  the 
Jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative 
Association.  However,  he  reports  the 
New  Jersey  crop  at  least  a  week  late. 
“Growers  are  spraying  their  orchards 
under  a  more  effective  system  than 
formerly”  he  stated,  following  a  recent 
survey  in  the  New  Jersey  peach  belt. 
“The  New  Jersey  Extension  Service 
has  been  cooperating  with  peach  men 
throughout  the  State  by  giving  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail  advice  on  the  proper 
time  to  fight  the  fruit  pest  and  proper 
control  methods  to  follow.  The  results 
of  proper  spraying  are  very  apparent 
in  the  orchards  of  Burlington,  Camden 
and  Cumberland  counties  where  75  per 
cent  of  the  New  Jersey  peaches  are 
produced.” 

Fighting  for  Forest  Protection 

The  fight  for  protection  of  New 
Jersey  forests  is  gaining  ground,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  very  severe  loss  from  forest 
fires  this  spring  which  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  a  popular  sentiment  for  the 
move.  The  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development 
has  now  created  plans  for  the  use  of 
an  appropriation,  granted  by  the  last 
legislation  which  gave  funds  for  the 
employment  of  more  wardens.  Recent 
announcement  by  that  department  in¬ 
dicates  the  appointment  of  29  sectional 
fire  wardens  which  will  be  chosen 
under  Civil  Service  examinations  in 
early  June.  , 


Famous  Holstein  Cows 


May  Walker  Ollie  Homestead  is 
the  American  champion  butter 
producer,  having  a  record  of 
1,523.23  pounds  butter  in  a  year. 
She  is  owned  by  the  Minnesota 
Holstein  Company  of  Austin,  Minn. 
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The  Improved  Binder  of  Today 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself  By  What  It  Saves 


Every  year  the  old  binder  falls  oS  a  bit  more 
in  efficiency.  The  owner  hardly  realizes  the 
gradual  decline.  Finally  comes  a  time  when 
the  risk  is  too  great.  Poor  cutting,  faulty 
binding,  clogged  elevators,  heavy  draft, 
delays,  emergency  repairs,  lost  bushels  and 
loss  of  temper — these  are  incidents  of  the 
harvest  with*  a  worn-out  binder. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  McCormick, 
Deering  or  Milwaukee  binder  goes  into 
neighboring  fields  and  surprises  and  pleases 
its  owners  in  a  hundred  different  details. 
If  you  haven’t  seen  the  perfected  binder 


of  1923  you  can’t  realize  what  a  vastly 
improved  harvester  it  is.  You  will  find 
it  a  marvel  of  skill  and  good  workmanship, 
simpler,  better  made,  easier  to  handle  and 
ready  for  many  years  of  good  service. 

Harvest  is  the  critical  time  when  all  your 
plans  and  labors  come  to  a  head;  go  at  it 
with  trustworthy  equipment.  Will  your 
binder  stand  the  test  this  season?  If  any 
doubt  is  in  your  mind,  invest  in  the  crop¬ 
saving  machine  sold  by  your  Mc^rmick- 
Deering  dealer.  Look  the  binder  over  in 
detail  at  his  store. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(tNCORROIIATCO> 


Chicago.  Ilu 


These  are  a  few  of  the  strong  points  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  McCormick,  Deering  and  Milwaukee  Grain  Binders: 
Better  construction  •  Improved  bearings  •  Lighter  draft 
Outside  reel  support  '  Grain-saving  floating  elevator 
Durable  woven  straps  for  canvases  •  Improved  bundle  carrier 
Tongue  truck  for  steadying  and  carrying  loads 


Safeguard  the  harvest  by  the  use  of  strictly  high-grade 
twine  —  McCormick,  Deering,  International  —  made  now 
in  the  famous  “Big  Ball”  winding  in  which  6  balls  do 
the  work  of  10  of  the  old  style.  Balls  are  of  the  old 
size  but  have  66  %  more  footage.  Arrange  for  delivery 
before  harvest  time. 


McCormick, 
Deering  and 
Milwaukee 
Grain  Binders 
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Do  You  Need  Help? - 

There  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  farm  labor  this  year,  worse  in  some  sections 
than  in  others.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  need  help,  insert  an  ad  in  the 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  It  is  read  by 
over  120,000  people.  There  must  be  at  least  one  in  all  that  number  who  would 
be  attracted  by  your  message. 


SKINNER  APPLE  m.  PEACH  SIZER 

Does  Work  of  Five  Machines.  ‘.'"a 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorough,  widely  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World’s 
largest  manufacturers  of 
packing  house  machinery. 

Write  for  detailed  information 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fourth  St.,  DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 


Get  Double  Value 
For  Your  Money  by 

Accepting  one  of  our  remarkable  money¬ 
saving  subscription  bargains.  These 
attractive  offers  are  open  for  only  a 
limited  period,  so  order  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  new,  renewal  or  ex- 


tension. 

Pictorial  Review  $1.50'| 

Gentlewoman  .20 

Am.  Agriculturist  1.00 

Farm  &  Fireside  .50, 

All  Four 
One  Year  for 
.  Only 

$1.85 

Farm  &  Fireside  \  Year  > 

Youth’s  Companion  i3  issues 
Christian  Herald  issues 

Am.  Agriculturist  i  Year  ^ 

$2.63 

Subscription 
Value  for 
>■  Only 

$1.32 

Farm  &  Fireside  i  Year  - 

Today’s  Housewife  >6  Months 
Gentlewoman  i  Year 

Am.  Agriculturist  J  Year 

$2.20 

Subscription 
Value  for 
!-  Only 

$1.10 

Mail  your  order  now  for  orte  of  these  bargains. 

AMERICAN  AmmiURIST  j-9 

461  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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■Easier  than- 
Whitewash 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 


Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.26  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (60 
gals.)  $5.00 delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  26^  for  Texas  and  Bocky  Mt.  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

29 1  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 


BE  SURE  TO  SEND  FOR 


aSTRUVEN’S 


INSTRUCTIONS  —  FREE  I 

Struven’s  Fish  Meal  supplies  the  necessary  proteins 
and  minerals  for  better  condition  of  poultry,  hogs  and 
stock.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Killed  200  Rats 


New,  Easy  Way 


Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.  Not  a  Poison. 


“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  H. 
O.  Stenfert  of  Redforti,  Mich.  ‘‘Seemed 
to  be  several  hundred  of  them.  Dog, 
Ferret  and  Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial 
Virus  and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short 
time.  Have  found  rat  skeletons,  large 
and  small,  all  over  the  farm.” 


Rats,  Mice,  (Jophers, 
in  fact  all  Rodents 
greedily  eat  Imperial 
Virus  on  bait.  Sets  up 
burning  fever.  Pests 
die  outside,  hunting 
for  water.  Harmless  to 
humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Endorsed  by 
Farm  Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
institutions  everywhere.  Economical,  to  use.  Large 
size  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  fur  aOc  or 


You  Can  Gret  Yours  Free 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Dept.  1006,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  they  will 
mail  you  two  regular  $1.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus 
(double  strength).  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  a  few 
cents  postage  when  package  containing  regular  $2.00 
quantity  arrives.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other 
to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free.  .  Readers  risk 
no  money,  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully  respon¬ 
sible  and  will  refund  the  cost  on  request  any  time 
within  30  days. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 


Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
quality  breeders.  Investigate  NOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

'  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00. 
Pay  w/ien  receh’ed,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  CO  OPERATIVE  TOBACIX)  UNION, _ PADUCAH.  KY. 

A  '*1  'L'TVn^C  Booklet  free.  Highest 
4  Jl  references.  Best  results. 

Promptness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Rearing  Vigorous  Pullets 

The  Factor  That  Determines  Winter  Egg  Yield 


The  poultryman  has  By  CRAIG 
changed  the  old  say¬ 
ing  of  “Don’t  count  your  chickens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hatched”  to  “Don’t  count 
your  pullets  until  they  are  in  the  laying 
house.”  But  to  go  ^ven  farther,  the 
poultrymen  are  realizing  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  care  of  young  stock  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  pullets  going  into  a  mid¬ 
winter  molt.  A  pullet  that  is  properly 
finished  should  have  a  large  frame 
carrying  a  surplus  of  flesh  when  it  is 
put  into  the  laying  house  in  the  fall. 
This  reserve  of  flesh  may  be  likened  to 
the  spare  parts  of  a  machine,  without 
which  no  car  can  run  very  far  without 
being  wrecked.  A  pullet  in  this  con¬ 
dition  can  stand  up  under  illumination 
in  the  winter  and  is  far  less  apt  to 
break  down  with  disease.  The  size  of 
the  egg  will  increase  more  rapidly  and 
will  soon  leave  the  classification  of 
pullets’  eggs.  Such  a  bird  has  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  which  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  proper  management  during 
the  summer. 

No  Secret  Systems 

IN  reviewing  the  successes  enjoyed 
by  many  of  our  large  breeders  you 
will  find  that  none  of  them  have  any 
particular  secret  system.  Rather  they 
observe  several  broad  principals  and 
combine  common  sense  to  tie  them  up 
to  their  particular  conditions.  The 
object  of  this  article'  will  be  to  cover 
points  of  interest  concerning  range 
management  that  have  been  proven  on 
successful  commercial  plants. 

In  these  days  of  high  feed  prices 
everyone  knows  the  value  of  culling 
our  hens  strictly,  but  we  are  only  just 
coming  to  realize  that  our  culling 
should  start  with  the  young  stock. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  time  when 
they  are  shifted  from  the  brooder  to 
the  range.  They  are  usually  from  six 
to  ten  weeks  of  age,  depending  upon 
the  season  when  they  were  hatched. 
They  are  easily  picked  out,  but  so  many 
times  they  are  left  with  the  thought 
that  they  would  catch  up.  While  some 
of  these  birds  do  become  less  notice¬ 
able,  nevertheless  these  are  the  birds 
that  for  some  reason  never  do  start  to 
lay  until  spring  when  eggs  are  cheap. 

If  these  birds  were  marked  you 
would  also  find  that  they  were  the  same 
birds,  that  stopped  laying  in  early 
summer.  It  certainly  pays  to  put  these 
under-sized,  slow-developing  pullets  in 
with  the  birds  that  are  to  be  sold  as 
broilers.  If  they  are«not  worth  includ¬ 
ing  in  this  lot,  it  is  cheaper  to  kill 
them  than  to  carry  them  at  a  continual 
loss.  It  is  better  to  have  fewer  birds 
on  rang'e  under  the  best  conditions  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  this  way  get  pullets  that 
are  capable  of  making  a  uniform  rate 
of  growth.  In  poultry  even  more  than 
in  anything  else  it  is  the  quality  and 
not  the  quantity  that  pays. 

From  Brooder  to  Range 

WHERE  chicks  are  raised  in  brood¬ 
ers  the  problem  of  transferring 
them  to  unheated  quarters  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  When  this  takes  place  it 
depends  on  the  time  of  year  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  weather  conditions.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  heat  should  be 
decreased  gradually.  From  the  third 
week  on,  the  temperature  is  lowered  so 
that  when  the  sixth  •  week  comes  little 
if  any  heat  is  needed.  When  a  cold 
spell  comes  heat  must  be  increased  to 
prevent  crowding  and  piling  up.  Chicks 
should  be  without  heat  in  their  brood¬ 
ers  for  a  week  before  being  transferred. 
Make  the  transfer  on  a  bright  warm 
day,  preferably  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  birds  may  become  accustomed  to 
their  new  quarters  before  night. 

The  house  in  which  the  birds  are 
placed  must  conform  with  several  con¬ 
ditions  if  a  vigorous  growth  is  to  be 
maintained.  Perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  feature  is  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
When  the  birds  are  put  out  weighing 
a  pound  the  house  does  not  seem  too 
full,  but  as  their  size  doubles  and  trebles 
the  house  often  becomes  too  crowded. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  season  75  birds 
are  enough  for  a  six  by  eight-foot 
colony  house.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  perch  room  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  them  off  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Summer  time  .should  be  a  vacation 


SANFORD  time  for  the  pullets. 

They  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  Ventilation  is  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  poultry  than  other  farm 
animals  since  a  large  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  carried  out  by  the  breath.  The 
arrangement  of  the  house  should  be 
made  with  this  in  mind.  Some  breeders 
have  the  entire  four  sides  of  the  upper 
pai’t  of  the  house  in  curtains.  The.se 
are  removed  in  the  summer.  The  perch¬ 
es  are  started  quite  low  and  are  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  as  the  season  advances.  If 
the  houses  are  faced  towards  the  south 
they  are  automatically  drying  and  dis¬ 
infecting  themselves  throughout  the 
day.  .  • 

Since  sunlight  is  the  very  cheapest 
disinfectant  that  we  have,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  deep  litter  in  a  colony  house. 
There  should,  however,  be  enough  to 
cover  the  floor.  The  remaining  step  in 
sanitation,  is  to  paint  the  perches  with 
a  heavy  coal  tar  product  such  as  car- 
bolineum.  This  should  be  done  before 
the  birds  are  placed  in  the  house.  This 
is  a  very  effective  remedy  for  red  mites, 
a  blood  sucking  inseqt  that  invade  the 
birds  at  night  and  after  filling  them¬ 
selves  up  with  blood,  retire  into  cracks 
around  the  perches. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
range  itself.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  green  succulent  food.  It 
is  not  enough  to  give  them  the  run  of 
a  packed  ground  that  has  some  dried 
grass.  Alfalfa  or  red  clover  make  the 
best  range  cover  but  any  orchard  or 
pasture  will  be  satisfactory.  The  range 
should  be  large  enough  to  provide 
plenty  of  exercise.  It  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  to  compare  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  lots  of  birds,  one  of  which 
has  been  on  range  ten  days  longer 
than  the  other.  There  is  some  element 
that  they  get  that  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  substitute  when  birds  are  not 
on  the  ground. 

Water — An  All  Important  Factor 

WATER  is  an  all  important  factor  in 
chick  growth  during  the  summer. 
It  should  always  be  available  and  placed 
in  the  shade  where  it  will  keep  cool. 
The  birds  also  need  some  protection 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  If  there  is  no 
natural  shade  from  trees  or  bushes  a 
few  rows  of  field  corn  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

Dry  mash  should  be  supplied  in  hop¬ 
pers  that  will  protect  it  from  the 
weather.  A  good  standard  growing 
mash  consists  of  200  pounds  wheat 
bran,  100  pounds  each  of  corn  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  heavy  ground  oats, 
and  either  meat  scrap  or  some  driqd 
milk  product.. 

Finally  comes  the  finishing  off  of 
the  pullets.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  grain  is  fed  to  keep  up  the  body 
weight  and  that  mash  is  the  feed  that 
gives  the  eggs.  A  bird  that  does  not 
keep  up  its  body  weight  will  go  out  of 
production  until  it  has  built  up  its 
weight  again.  For  this  reason  pullets 
should  not  be  pushed  into  production, 
but  rather  fed  so  that  when  they  start 
laying  they  have  a  surplus  of  flesh  that 
will  help  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter. 

This  is  best  done  by  cutting  out 
the  mash  from  the  birds  on  range  for 
five  or  six  weeks  prior  to  the  time  they 
are  put  in  the  laying  house.  This  will 
build  up  their  bodies  and  retard  their 
sexual  development.  Grain  is  fed 
three  times  daily  during  this  period 
giving  them  all  they  will  ulean  up. 
Some  breeders  merely  take  all  the  high 
protein  feeds  out  of  the  mash  instead 
of  taking  the  mash  away  entirely. 

.  Keep  the  Birds  Gi>owing 

ON’T  let  the  birds  stay  out  in  the 
trees  too  late  in  the  fall.  At  this 
time  a  cold  snap  often  comes  accom¬ 
panied  with  dampness  and  the  birds  are 
brought  into  the  houses  with  colds.  If 
this  happens  all  the  benefit  of  proper 
management  during  the  summer  is  lost 
and  the  birds  never  seem  to  entirely 
come  around  again  until  quite  late  in 
the  year. 

It  is  good  to  keep  in  mind  a  standard 
rate  of  gi’owth  and  to  check  up  on  your 
birds  as  you  go  along  to  see  if  they 
{Continued  on  page  498) 


ROOFING 
SIDING 
CEILING 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


■We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  heil- 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Gutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights, 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
110  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


GLOBE  Silo 

cheapest  per  ton  capacity 

More  silage  can  be 
stored  in  a  GLOBE 
Silo  with  the  patented 
GLOBE  extension  roof, 
per  diameter  and  height, 
than  any  other  similar 
size  silo.  Adjustable  door¬ 
frames  and  patent  lock¬ 
ing  doors  that  prevent 
spoilage,  door  fasteners 
that  become  rungs  of  the 
ladder,  adjustable  hoops 
that  correct  swelling  or 
shrinking,  are  exclusive 
features  only  found  in 
GLOBE  Silo. 

Only  carefully  inspected 
Canadian  spruce  and 
Oregon  fir  are  used.  Metal 
parts  are  made  of  finest  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron.  Rugged,  perfect  service  is 

assured  in  a  GLOBE  Silo. 

Prices  :  $3.00  per  ton  capacity  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Write  TO-DAY  for  cata¬ 
log  and  agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  105,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hoops — it’s  easy. 

One  place  to 
do  it — from  the 
door -front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla  —  it’s 
worth  trusting. 

Send  foTourbig, 
192B  catalog 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  B 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


He  it  t#  e  C  Is  your  ®wn  horse  afflicted? 

Ea  §\  V  Ei  9  Use  2  large  cans,  (lost  $2.50. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO,.  Toledo.  Ohio 


LEAF  TOBACCO, 


Five  povilids  rhewilig  $1.75;  ten, 
$3.00;  twenty,  $5  25;  five  pounds 
smoking  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty, 
$3.50.  Pipe  and  Iteeipe  Free.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Home  of  His  Fathers 

{Continued  from  page  486) 


ambitious  to  develop  an  estate  and  to 
play  at  farming  for  some  months  in 
summer.  The  place  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  one  above  all  others  for  his  purpose. 
He  might  raze  the  old  house  and  avail 
himself  of  the  noble  setting  of  trees 
to  lend  dignity  to  the  new  home.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  make  it 
into  a  cottage  for  the  superintendent 
while  he  built  himself  a  great,  pillared, 
far  flung  secluded  mansion  further 
back  from  the  road.  That  wheat  field 
and  pasture  could  easily  be  converted 
into  the  most  attractive  golf  course 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  In  summer 
a  swift  motor  could  bring  him  down 
from  his  city  offices  in  an  hour  and  it 
would  be  fine  ^o  have  his  less  fortunate 
friends  down  for  week  ends  of  country 
pleasures.  It  made  a  wonderfully 
pleasant  dream  and  he  thrilled  a  little 
when  he  thought  of  his  beautiful  wife 
and  how  her  color  would  come  and  her 
eyes  shine  when  he  told  her  of  his 
plans.  It  would  be  a  bit  of  lover-like 
chivalry  to  present  her  with  the  deed. 
Yes,  it  was  all  settled— all  but  a  few 
formalities. 

Counted  Chicks  too  Soon 

So  he  walked  briskly  to  the  house 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  of  satisfaction 
of  one  who  is  a  bearer  of  pleasant 
tidings,  found  the  owner  busy  with  some 
farm  task,  greeted  him  pleasantly  with 
assurance  and  said:  “I  have  decided 
to  buy  this  farm.”  The  old  man,  a 
little  mystified — not  fully  comprehend¬ 
ing  perhaps  just  what  was  meant, 
replied:  “Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  sell.”  And  again  the  stranger  spoke 
— soothingly  as  one  who  talks  to  a  well- 
meaning,  unreasonable  child.  “Oh 
well,  maybe  you  think  you  don’t,  but 
I  am  sure  I  can  make  il;  worth  your 
while.  There  are  plenty  of  other  farms 
just  as  good.  I  am  willing  to  pay  you 
for  the  land  and  location  and  view.  I 
don’t  think  we  will  have  any  "difficulty 
in  getting  together.”  And  again  the 
old  man  answered,  this  time  with  a  new 
note  in  his  voice:  “But  I  have  just 
told  you  that  I  couldn’t  think  of  such 
a  thing.  This  farm  is  worth  more  to 
me  than  to  anybody  else.” 

Then  the  Man  of  Large  Affairs  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  denied,  began 
to  be  impatient  that  the  farmer  should 
be  such  a  skin-flint  and  drive  his  ad¬ 
vantage  so  hard  and  he  said:  “Well 
maybe  you  think  so — but  my  time  is 
money.  I  didn’t  come  here  to  stand  aH 
day  and  match  pennies  and  dicker  over 
a  thousand  or  two  dollars,  more  or  less.. 
Set  any  price  in  reason — anything  that 
seems  right  to  you.  My  lawyer  will 
take  care  of  all  details  and  make  you 
no  trouble.  Just  name  a  price.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  to  do  here  and  I 
want  to  get  started.”  Then  the  old 
man  flamed  into  sudden  an^er  and 
cried  out  in  stern  rebuke.  “Sir,  what 
do  you  mean?  Can’t  I  make  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  neither  you  nor  any 
other  man  has  money  enough  to  buy 
the  land  that  my  fathers  cleared  and 
the  spot  where  they  lie  buried?  Don’t 
you  know  that  I  am  going  to  die  in 
that  corner  room  there  where  I  was 
born?” 

A  Philosophy  He  C  uld  Not  Fathom 

So  at  last  the  great  man  understood 
and  turned  on  his  heel  and  muttered 
“Fool”  and  strode  back  to  the  c^r.  He 
spoke  a  word  to  the  waiting  chauffeur 
who  touched  his  cap  in  reply.  Then 
the  great,  gleaming  car  leaped  into 
pulsing  life  at  the  touch  of  the  throttle 
and  went  sweeping  swiftly  on  its  arro¬ 
gant  way  along  the  smooth  ribbon 
curving  between  the  pleasant  fields. 
But  the  rider  within  saw  not  the  sweet 
summer  landscape  that  lay  about  him 
but  sat  questioning  and  debating  and 
communing  with  himself  concerning 
this  strange  Farmer-man  whose  ideals 
and  viewpoint  and  philosophy  he  could 
never  hopd  to  understand. 

So  the  story  ends — almost  before  it 
begins.  More  and  more  as  I  have 
thought  upon  it,  I  have  come  to  have 
a  very  great  admiration  for  the  old 
man  who  dwelt  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — that  there 
is  nothing  more  needed  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  life  than  ^  greater  sense  of 
the  value  of  permanency.  We  ought 
to  go  about  our  work,  not  only  as  if  we 
were  farming  a  farm  but  also  with  the 
feeling  that  we  are  founding  a  dynasty. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  generation 
ought  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
generation  gone  before.  If  we  are  ever 
to  develop  a  fine,  gracious,  cultured 
farm  type  of  civilization,  we  must  also 
develop  some  reserve  capital — modest 
wealth,  if  you  will.  When  we  shall 
come  to  have  a  more  general  farm  tra¬ 
dition  \  that  the  boy  shall  take  up  the 
father’s  task  just  where  he  laid  it 
down  then  we  shall  have  a  race  of 
landowners  and  farmers  which  will 
represent  the  fine  flower  of  American 
life. 

• 

Something  is  wrong— ideals  are  false 
— when  we  still  have  great  numbers  of 
farmers  who  farm,  looking  back  and 
whose  secret  or  open  ambition  is  merely 
to  make  money  enough  to  permit  them 
to  “retire  and  move,  to  town.”  Very 
often  the  man  who  has  thus  realized 
his  hope  is  a  most  pathetic  figure.  His 
old  occupation  is  gone  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  take  its  place.  He  has 
never  learned  the  pleasures  of  study 
or  the  companionship  of  noble  books 
and  very  often  his  days  are  long  and 
empty. 

Often  I  have  read  those  sonorous 
chapters  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
which  sketch  the  outline  story  of  the 
long,  long  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.  You  will  remember  there  that 
one  unvaried,  selfsame  phrase  repeated 
again  and  again  and  again — repeated 
concerning  almost  every  Hebrew  King: 
“And  he  slept  with  his  fathers  and  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.”  When  we 
shall  sleep  with  our  fathers,  as  some 
day  all  of  us  must,  God  grant  that 
there  be  not  lacking,  if  not  a  son,  then 
at  least,  one  who  loves  us,  to  reign  in 
our  stead. 


Holsteins — Why  They  Lead 

{Continued  from  page  483) 

milk.  An  interesting  fact  may  be  noted 
that  a  great  many  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
breeders  retain  a  few  Holstein  cows  as 
nurse  cows  for  their  calves  because 
young  calves  cannot  digest  very  rich 
milk.  The  milk  from  no  other  breed 
so  closely  resembles  human  milk  as 
does  that  from  the  Holstein  cow.  Many 
leading  physicians  agree  that  Hol¬ 
stein  milk  is  the  best  to  feed  infants 
that  have  to  be  raised  on  the  bottle  and 
for  the  growing  children  and  sick 
people.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  human  nutrition, 
makes  this  statement:  “Milk  is  our 
greatest  protective  food,  and  its  use 
must  be  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished.  No  family  has  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  meat  until  each  member  has 
at  least  a  pint  of  milk  daily.  Milk  is 
just  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  in  the  adult  as  in  the  young.” 
Dr.  Rotch.of  Harvard  University,  a 
well  known  authority  on  pediatrics, 
says:  “The  Holstein-Friesean  cow  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  perfect  milking  animal 
known,  having  every  characteristic  of 
a  cow  suitable  ior  an  infant’s  milk 
supply.” 

Many  individuals  like  good  rich 
cream  for  cereals  and  dessert.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  luxury  and  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  any  product  which  is  used 
as  a  luxury.  Milk  having  no  more  fat 
than  does  Holstein  milk  is  much  more 
digestible  since  the  size  of  the  fat 
globules  permits  much  quicker  and 
much  more  thorough  emulsifying  in 
the  digestive  tract.  Holstein  milk  is 
more  palatable  over  a  long  time  since 
the  fat  in  milk  very  often  becomes 
offensive  to  a  sick  person  who  has  to 
drink  it  because  of  their  inability  to 
digest  more  concentrated  food. 

The  future  of  America  in  the  form 
of  our  children  is  a  vital  factor  and 
since  the  Holstein  cow  produces  the 
one  thing  which  is  most  essential  to 
the  development  and  growth  of  these 
children  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
she  is  destined  to  develop  and  progress 
individually  and  as  a  breed.  The  other 
factor  which  is  of  as  much  importance 
in  the  future  of  the  breed  is  that,  for 
the  average  farmer  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  more  profit  in  th^e  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  greatest  milk  producer  of  the  dairy 
breeds.  I  see  no  limit  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Holstein  breed 
so  long  as  we  select  carefully  and  breed 
intelligently. 


SaveTime— Get  More  Milk  —  Easy  Terms 


A  De  Laval  Milker  Will  Pay  for 
Itself  While  You  Are  Using  It 


If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows,  you  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  De  Laval  Milker.  You  can 
buy  one  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  time  the 
last  installment  of  the  payment 
becomes  due. 

Figure  what  it  will  mean  to  do 
your  milking  in  at  least  one-half 
the  time  you  now  do  it.  It  may 
mean  the  saving  of  one  or  more 
men;  it  may  mean  extra  hours  in 
the  field;  it  may  mean  that  only 
one  man  need  stop  for  milking, 
where  all  must  help  now;  it  may 
mean  that  the  milking  can  be  done 
by  young  boys  or  older  men  who 
are  not  able  to  milk  many  cows  by 
hand  now,  yet  who  can  handle  a 
De  Laval  just  as  well  as  any  one; 
it  may  mean  that  the  women  folks 
won’t  have  to  help  with  the  milk¬ 
ing  |  and  it  may  mean  that  twice 
as  many  cows  can  be  handled  with 
the  same  help.  Any  one  of  these 
advantages  alone  may  easily  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  in  a  year’s  time — 
they  have  done  so  for  many. 

Consider  also  that  the  regular 
and  stimulating,  yet  soothing,  ac¬ 


tion  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  usually 
increases  milk  production,  and  you 
have  another  reason  for  owning 
a  De  Laval.  This  increase  varies, 
of  course ;  but  many  De  Laval 
owners  state  that  it  has  increased 
their  yield  of  milk  ten  per  cent, 
and  a  few  who  have  kept  careful 
records  have  said  it  has  increased 
their  production  as  high  as  twenty 
per  cent,  with  the  same  cows  and 

care.  The  extra  milk  thus  ob¬ 

tained  by  many  De  Laval  owners 
has  helped  materially  in  paying  for 
their  milker. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  higher  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk,  which  often  commands 
more  iponey,  and  you  have  an¬ 
other  reason  for  owning  a  De 

Laval. 

Why  not  join  the  army  of  satis¬ 
fied  De  Laval  Milker  users — there 
are  now  over  10,000  in  use— espe¬ 
cially  when  you  can  buy  a  De 
Laval  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself?  See  your  De 
Laval  Agent  or  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  • 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


ROSS  Ensilage  Cutters 

D  OSS  has  built  silo  filling  equipment  of  the  very  highest  quality  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  absolute 
dependability.  You  can  safely  rely  on  the  Ross 

If  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensilage  Cutter  this 


year,  write  at  once  for  all  the  facts  regarding  Ae 
Ross  Line  for  1923.  Find  out  why  the  exclusive 
Ross  features  positively  insure  better  silage  than  you 
can  get  with  any  other  outfit.  Find  out  about  the 
boiler  plate  steel  blower  and  cutting 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO 


apparatus,  adjustable  bearings,  and  the  positive 
knife  adjustment. 

Get  all  the  facts  regarding^  the  powerful, 
low-speed,  smooth-running  Ross.  No 
obligation.  Simply  tell  us  what  size  TOwer  you 
have.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Write  today. 

AND  SILO  Dept.  220  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  IV.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 


4 


Flemings  Tonic  Heave  Powders 

For  25  years  the  best  alterative  blood  purifier  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditioner  for  horses  as  well  as  an  unexcelled  rem¬ 
edy  forheaves.  Easy  to  give;  full  directions  with  each  box. 

$1.00  Per  Package  (40  Powder*)  Poitpaid 

Fleming  Brothers 

years  At  The  Stoeh  Yards'^ 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


:Classified  Advertising  Rates: 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of 
the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


:Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed: 


The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it 
believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say  :  “I  saw 
your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from 
our  advertisers. 


:The  Mor^  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell= 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist 
reaches  over  120.000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States. 
Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later 
than  the  second  Monday  previous  to  date  of 
issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or 
money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  EL.EMBNTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
busier  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  liie  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  ad\ertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS— Large  birds,  yel¬ 
low  skin,  descendants  of  originators.  Eggs, 
also  6  to  12  weeks  old  chicks.  Write  for 
Giant  history  and  prices.  Stamp  appreciated. 
SUNFLOWER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  A, 
Oceaiiport,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— White  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  on 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes  $13.  Leghorns  $10  per 
hundred.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Order  from  this  ad. 
Broilers,  $8  per  100 ;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$10  :  Rocks,  $13  ;  R.  I.  Reds,  $13.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free.  FAIR- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millers- 
town.  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid  ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-egg 
strain.  Chicks,  $9.50  per  100.  Immediate 
delivery.  Pullets,  hens.  Not  a  hatchery. 
MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  O. 

RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 


ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS —  BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


A  PEN  OF  5  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS, 
headed  by  prize  winning  cockerel,  at  Sher¬ 
brooke  Fair.  If  interested,  write  COLLIN- 
DALE  FARM,  Greensboro  Bend,  Vt. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.’S  —  Service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  spring  pigs ;  priced  to  sell.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT, 
Mallory,  N.  Y. 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS !  — The  best  registered 
Chester  White,  8  weeks  old.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $10  each  prepaid.  CLARENCE  BEY, 
Clarington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs, 
“Boyers”  and  “Prince  Big  Bone”  blood  lines. 
WESLEY  M.  JAMERSON,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White  swine. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  A.  BOAK  &  SONS,  R. 
D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


CATTLE 

TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Bull  Calves, 
three  weeks  old,  fine  individuals,  popular  May 
Rose  breeding.  Price,  $25  each.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SUN- 
NYSIDE  FARM,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves, 
two  to  eight  months.  Berkshire  pigs,  six 
weeks  old.  J.  E.  BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  A^’D  WELSH  SHEPHERDS, 
30  generations,  breeding  from  proven  Sires 
and  Dams  from  natural  herders,  4  months  old 
pups  working  with  old  dogs.  Order  early. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  DOG — English  Shepherds  ;  pups  and 
drivers.  Natural  instinct  to  handle  cattle. 
Credit  given  if  requested.  Nine  litters  ready 
now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Shepherd  pups,  females. 

four  (4)  months  old.  Cheap.  Will  drive  now. 
DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. _ _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow 
Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  Red 
Nansemond.  At  $1.50  per  1,000.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

MILLIONS  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants; 
all  leading  varieties:  1,000 — $2;  500 — $1.25. 

Postpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 


32  ACRES  BELOW  NORRJSTOWN — Large 
meadow,  orchard,  barn,  outbuildings,  all  kinds 
farm  implements,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house; 
$9,000.  P.  O.  Box  496,  Norristown,  Pa. 

FARM  WANTED— Wanted  to  hear  from 
owner  of  farm  or  good  land  for  sale,  for  fall 
delivery.  L.  JONES,  Box  991,  Olney,  Ill. 


BEES 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2  ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED- — -Agents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO,. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

DODD«&  STRUTHERS’  copper  cable  light¬ 
ning  rod;  1,700  feet  and  fixtures  at  agents’ 
w'holesale  price.  BOX  106,  Mariaville,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  23c  ft.;  three-leg 
fruit  ladders,  30c  ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L. 
FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


XJATTLE  BREEDERS 


Hardines 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living  knows  that  Hardiness  is  a 
necessary  characteristic  of  a'^ood  dairy  cow. 

HARDINESS  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS  ^ 

The  ability  to  do  well  for  the  general  farmer,  as  well  as  for  the 
commercial  dairyman. 

The  abiVty  to  readily  adopt  themselves  to  any  climate  and  to 
profitably  tarn  available  farm  feed  into  milk  and  butter- fat. 

The  ability  to  reproduce  regularly  --  without  special  care  or  at¬ 
tention  •  •  making  possible  more  rapid  herd  increa  es. 

L«t  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins 

EXTENSION  SERUICE 

The  HoUleinxFriesian  Association  of  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


H  O  L  S  T  E I  NS 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEYS - HOLSTEINS 

Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  100  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Brow&croft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,  SZ-i  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Offerings 

either  for  &,'Ie  or  purchase.  Can  best 
be  reached  ti.'-ough  a  live  medium. 
Classified  advertisements  in  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  both  near  and  far. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
ss,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  D  weeks  old, 
i  each. 

Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  ST.i'O  each. 

Pure  Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  All 
pigs  bred  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS, 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Larg^est  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Polands 

prices.  Write  me. 


Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs 
for  sale;  good  ones;  low 

G.  S.  HALL.  FARMDALE,  OHIO. 


0. 1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

WYALUSING,  PA. 


OAKS  DAIRY  FARM, 

REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  f'?. 


IIOUKKS  H.tYVn,I,E  S.  Y. 


Post  Your 
Farm 

and  KeepTrespassers  Off 

We  have  printed  on 
linen  lined  board  trespass 
notices  that  comply  in  all 
respects  to  the  new  law 
of  New  York  State.  We 
unreservedly  advise  land 
owners  to  post  their 
farms.  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  these  notices 
and  will  send  one  dozen 
to  any  subscriber  for  60 
cents.  Larger  quantities 
at  same  rate.  Address: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  19th  Season  producing  good  strong 
chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains.  S.  C, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.50  per  100 ; 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  $i0  per  100:  Barred 
and  White  Hocks.  $12  perlOO:  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  C.  Reds,  $13  per  100.  Mixed.  $8.50  per  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  95  ^  live  de¬ 
livery.  Catalogue  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Big  Reduction  for  June  and  July 

Our  lively,  vigorous  chix  from  our  Bred-to- 
Lay  and  Exhibition  hens,  will  pay  you  in 
June  and  July.  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  lOc; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White 
Wyandottes,  13c;  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  1 5c.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid. 

IllastraUJ  Catalog  Free 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  HOLGATE,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I. 
Reds:  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes;  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas:  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Mixed  (odds  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 


Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 


QUAUTY  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Chicks  -Breeders-Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  565.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Order  June  Chicks  Now  Bottom  Prices 

26  Chicks  60  Chicks  100  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  $3.25  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks. _  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.00  14.00 

5(X)  chicks  one-half  cent  per  chick  less.  Every  chick 
guaranteed  from  healthy,  vigorous  free  range  stock. 
Post  paid  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  13c  each 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  12c  each 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  .  10c  each 
^  Mixed  or  Off  Color,  .  .  8c  each 

These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range  stock.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 
Chicks  at  the  above  prices  will  be  delivered  June  and  July. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA.,  R.  No.  2 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
Incubation,  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  sto9k.  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  14c.  ’eachj  White 
wyandottes,  16c.  each;  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  12c.  each; 
broilers,  8c.  each.  Pekin  Ducklings,  SOc.  each.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


UAl^V  THirifQ  know  how  to  produce 
DnDl  l,;niLl\u  strong,  husky,  liveable 
Chicks.  quality,  moderate  in  price. 

Bar,  Rocks,  $14:  Reds,  $16;  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
$12;  Brown  Leghorns,  $13;  Anconas,  $21,  Assorted, 
$10.  Prepaid,  lull  count, 

Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  1 


TIPP  A IM  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

1  IF  r  .rviv  1  fcj  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyaudottes,  White  and  Barred  Socks 
and  S.  C.  S.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Souen  and  Indian  Sunner  DUCKLUSTOS 
ALSHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  S.  No.  33,  Fhoenixville,  Fa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Rads, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Ellzabethtowi,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYERS.  BABY  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Extra  fine  large  June  Chicks  $16. 
Pree  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEEK'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  CLYOEt  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog 


Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab¬ 
bits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 


home  stock  farm,  sellersville,  pa. 


DUX! 


Pekin  and  Runner  Ducklings  from  selected 
and  properly  mated  stock,  limited  supply 
.  left.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery. 

WAYNE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Throw  Money  Away 

\  Financial j  Investment  and  Service  Items 


Financial  Department : — I  would  like  .to 
have  information  concerning  the  Eugenia  Oil 
and  Gas  Company  of  which  they  are  selling 
stocks  in  this  section  for  $100? — J.  L.  H., 
Pennsylvania. 

This  particular  stock  is  quoted  10 
cents  bid  and  20  cents  asked.  That  may 
give  you  a  line  on  what  the  market 
thinks.  We  think  it  is  a  reckless  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  money  to  buy  shares  in 
this  or  any  other  oil  promotion. 

*  *  ♦ 

Financial  Department : — Would  you  kindly 
Investigate  the  Isoline  Coal  Company  and  lot 
me  know  vlhat  to  do?  I  invested  $600  In  the 
Minnessee  Coal  Company.  (Letter  attached) 
— A.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

We  think  you  would  do  well  to  charge 
your  $600  to  experience  rather  than  to 
put  any  more  money  into  a  speculative 
venture  of  this  kind. 


BUY  SOMETHING  THAT  HAS  A 
MARKET 

Financial  Department : — The  Home  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass,  are  sell¬ 
ing  a  new  Issue  7  per  cent  sinking  fund 
preferred  stock  at  $25  a  share.  Are  they  good 
and  safe  Investment  to  turn  called  Victory 
Loan  bonds  into,  or  would  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
selling  at  47  be  safer?  Also  kindly  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  the  Eugene  Christian 
Vitamin  Pood  Company  8  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  and  the  Parry  Oil  Company 
stock  of  Texas  at  $1.50  per  share? — Q.  K.  W., 
Pennsylvania. 

Probably  the  Pennsylvania  stock  is 
the  best  of  the  investments  you  name, 
but  even  that  is  hot  suitable  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  Victory  loan.  Certainly 
our  earnest  advice  is  to  avoid  all  oil 
stocks.  At  the  best  they  are  gambles 
ami  at  the  worst  plain  swindles.  Also 
it  is  impossible  to  appraise  preferred 
stock  of  a  correspondence  school  or  a 
food  company  without  an  analysis  of 
earnings  over  a  period  of  years  which 
are  not  available  to  us.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  your  best  course  would 
be  to  reinvest  in  another  Government 
bond.  Assuming  you  will  not  take  this 
advice  because  it  is  too  conservative, 
we  can  recommend  as  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  which  sells 
about  107%,  pays  $7  a  year  in  divi- 
(fends  and  so  yields  about  6.4  per  cent. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  this  stock, 
so  that  if  at  any  time  you  need  to  use 
your  money  you  c^  always  get  it.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Pennsylvania  issue  that  is 
true  of  none  of  the  stocks  you  speak  of. 
*  ♦  * 

Financial  Department : — As  a  policy  holder 
of  the  Continental  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  I  have  the  option  on 
fifteen  shares  of  their  capital  stock  at  $20 
per  share.  .The  company  claims  an  actual 
book  -value  of  $24  per  share  for  the  stock 
at  the  present  time.  Do  you  consider  the 
purchase  of  these  shares  of  stock  a  safe  In¬ 
vestment? — G.  J.  K.,  Maryland. 

Undoubtedly  stock  in  the  Continental 
Life  Insurance  has  investment  merit, 
but  there  is  not  a  particularly  good 
market  for  it.  Recent  quotations  were 
$19  bid,  offered  at  $22.  The  par  value 
is  $10.  Dividends  last  year  were  at 
the  rate  of  12  per  cent  with  5  per  cent 
extra  or  expressed  in  dollars,  $1.75. 
This  is  about  6  pei*  cent  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  if  you  paid  $20  per  share. 


SELLING  A  PATENT  BY  MAIL 

“The  first  principle  of  successful  sell¬ 
ing  by  mail  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  product  on  the  part  of  the  sales 
correspondent.  And  so  the  best  person 
to  sell  a  new  idea  is  the  inventor  who 
knows  all  about  the  good  features  of 
the  invention,”  advises  the  Business 
Consultation  Bureau  of  La  Salle  Exten¬ 
sion  University.  In  the  words  of  a 
well-known  patent  attorney,  “To  set 
forth  properly  an  invention  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  a  puchaser,  it  is  essential 
to  show: 

1.  Its  advantages  over  well-known 
devices  in  the  art  to  which  it  appertains. 

2.  Its  cost,  based  if  possible  upon 
experience  or  taken  from  quotations 
given  by  reasonable  parties  fof  its  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  gross, 
or  thousand,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  The  profits  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

4.  The  market  to  be  supplied.  This 
is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  invention,  whether  it  is  an 
invention  useful  to  both  sexes  or  to 
children  alone.” 

The  next  step  is  tb  prepare  a  list  of 


manufacturers  and  men  interested  in 
the  industry  within  the  scope  of  which 
the  invention  falls,  and  send  these 
people  a  preliminary  letter,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  correspondence  in  accordance 
with  the  interest  evoked. 


A  SMALL  MATTER  ADJUSTED 

One  subscriber  wrote  “thank  you  for 
attending  to  so  small  a  matter,”  but  we 
replied  that  no  matter  was  too  small  to 
deserve  our  attention.  After  all,  one 
dollar  is  sometimes  as  hard  to  get  back 
as  a  hundred— but  it  is  just  as  annoying 
to  lose  a  small  amount  as  a  large  one. 

This  time  it  was  a  mail-order  house 
which  had  tangled  its  affairs  badly.  A 
refund  check  was  sent — and  the  bank 
returned  it  as  worthless.  For  a  while 
it  seemed  as  though  there  could  be  no 
redress  for  Mr.  H.  C.  W.  of  New  York, 
whose  claim  it  was  that  we  were  han¬ 
dling,  However,  we  found  that  another 
firm  had  taken  over  the  liabilities  of 
the  defunct  concern,  and  upon  return¬ 
ing  the  old  check,  we  received  a  money 
order  for  $3.95  in  full  settlement. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  say  all  the  good 
things  I  can  for  the  Service  Bureau” 
wrote  Mr.  W.  in  acknowledging  the 
money.  _ 


REASONABLY  GOOD 

Financial  Department ; — Would  you  kindly 
state  financial  soundness  of  the  Farmers  Fund, 
Inc.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Is  it  a  safe  venture 
to  loan  them  a  few  ‘  hundred  dollars  of  a 
farmers  hard  earned  dollars?  They  pay  B 
per  cent. — A.  H.  W.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  think  this  is  a  good  investment 
for  a  farmer. 

Financial  Department : — Can  you  tell  m®  if 
the  bonds  of  the  North  Aiherlcan  Edison  are 
a  safe  investment?  Also  can  you  tell  me 
where  the  company  Is  located? — Mrs.  D.  W. 
H.,  New  York. 

North  American  Edison  6  per  cent 
bonds  due  1952  are  reasonably  good 
investments.  They -are  secured  by  de¬ 
posit  of  stock  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company,  and  of  the 
Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis.  We  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  buy  them. 


ONLY  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  CAN 
RISK 

Financial  Department : — Would  you  advise 
me  If  the  General  Mortgage  Financing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  safe  investment? — (C.  S.  S.,  New 
York. 

We  do  not  recommend  stock  in  any 
finance  corporation  for  investors  unable 
to  take  risks. 


CLERKS  ARE  SOMETIMES 
CARELESS 

One  of  the  smaller  mail-order  houses 
had  difficulty  with  their  shipping  de¬ 
partment,  and  as  a  result  a  returned 
package  was  not  credited  by  the  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk.  Mrs.  M.  A.  T.  of  New  York, 
who  reported  the  case  to  us,  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  get  her  money  back,  and  could 
seem  to  get  no  satisfaction  from  the 
firm.  However,  when  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  called  the  attention  of  the  man¬ 
ager  to  the  difficulty,  a  check  for  $3.79 
in  full  payment  was  immediately  forth¬ 
coming.  _ 


“CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN 
OIL”  DEAD 

Financial  Department : — Can  you  Inform 
me  about  the  Canadian  and  American  Oil 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. —  (G.  D.  R.,  New 
York. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  oil  company  has  been  dead  for 
four  or  five  years. 


RAILROAD  HAS  RIGHT 

»Many  years  ago  a  railroad  was  sold  the 
right  to  crocs  a  person’s  land.  The  railroad 
Is  not  now  in  use.  Can  the  owner  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  land  build  a  fence  across  tjie  railroad 
to  keep  his  cattle  from  going  through  as  the 
railroad  does  not  maintain  fences  along  the 
aide  of  it? — (A.  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Even  though  the  railroad  is  not  be¬ 
ing  used,  the  adjoining  owners  have 
no  right  to  build  a  fence  acrc^ss  it.  By 
filing  a  petition  in  the  usual  manner 
adjoining  owners  may  be  able  to  com¬ 
pel  the  railroad  to  build  and  maintain 
a  fence  along  the  side  erf  its  road. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  J - - 

This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 
biggest  season  in  our  history.  Ao 
outstanding  factor  is  the  great  number  of  reorders  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
- nt-u  and  Superior  Service, 


our  High  * 


You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  is  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country. 
If  you  want  fait  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Variety 

L^borns  .  -  . 
White  and  Black 

:  } 

Per  26 
Chicks 

$4.00 

Per  60 
Chicks 

$7.50 

Per  100 
Chicks 

$15.00 

tr^homs  -  -  -  • 
Buff  and  Brown 
Barred  Rocks 

$4.S0 

$6.50 

$17.00 

S.  C.  &E.  C.  R,  I. 

Reds 

$4.7B 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  •  • 
Bu^  Rocks  -  .  . 
Anconas  .... 

■;4 

«S.OO 

StO.OO 

$19.00 

Black  Minorcas  • 
Buff  Orpingtons  <• 
White  Orpingtons 

•  • 

i  } 

$6.50 

SXO.SO 

$21.00 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers 

$3.76 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas 

.  . 

$8.75 

$16.50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS’S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  • 

-  ] 

$1I,.0° 

$2t.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  600  or  1,000 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  StocK»>-Whether  your  order  Is  large  or 
■mail,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  CataloffU0  on 
reQuett.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS.  Morris  Plains.  New  Jersey 


I 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August 

yg  Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’  ex- 
Jw  perience  in  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  equipped  hatcheries  In  the  State. 

80  per  cent  of  our  March,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or- 
ift'  ciers  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 
-.Jirf.1  owing  to  insufficient  incubator  capacity. 
June,  July  Order  June,  July  and  August  Chicks 
and’Aua.  early,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices; 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOe  each 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  14c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .  8o  each 

Lots  of  500 . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  lest 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 

FINE  CATALOG  FREE 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Members  I.  B.  C.  Association 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  every  day  In  the  week  and  every 
hour  in  the  day.  We  are  the  world’t 
largest  producers. 

THREE  MILLION  FOR  1923 

Twelve  popular  breeds  of  best  thorobred 
stock  obtainable,  moderately  priced;  also 
QUALITY  chicks  from  heavy  laying  stock 
at  small  additional  cost. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  anywhere  Kast 
of  the  Rockies  and  guarantee  95%  safe 
arrival. 

„  Write  Nearest  Address,  To-day,  for 

Smith  3  Standard  r.atainn— FRFF 

ReK.U.S.Pat.Off.  Catalog  rnLt 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass..  Dept.  67 . 184  Friend  Street 

Philadelphm,  Pa.,  Dept.  67 . 833  Locust  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 1967  West  74th  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  67 . 427  So.  Dearborn  Street 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks! 

We  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25.000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matings,  for 
June  Delivery 


PerlOO 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

$10.50 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Barred  Kocks . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.50 

R.  1.  Reds . 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  full  count. 
Parcel  post  paid.  Order  at  once;  don’t  delay 
and  be  disappointed  at  such  low  prices  for 
SELECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  in  full  remittance. 

FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  422,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  July  3-10-17-24-31 

Large,  heavy-type  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  superlative  quality  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Each  pen  headed  by  Lady  Storrs’  Pen 
Cockerel  (Dams’  records  of  240  to  271  eggs  each 
In  pullet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  chicks 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Also  husky  pure-bred 
Barred  Rock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $57  per  500. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


flJIY  B«r.  Eocks,  11c;  Reds,  13c;  Wh.  Leghorni,  9c;  SIfxed, 
Vail  A  8c.  100^  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or  circu¬ 
lar  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


I  APre  QTnrV  fine  PoOItry,  Turkeys, Oeeae, Ducts, Qutneaa, 
Lrii\uCt  ulUVik  B.intaWu*,  Collies,  Pliroons,  Chicks,  Stock, 
low:  catalog.  PlOkEER  EaK.M'*,  Tvlford,  PoansylTaolgi 
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The  Brown  Mouse  —  By  Herbert  Quick 

* 


CON  BONNER,  who  came  to  see  the  opening,  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  older 
people  when  he  condemned  the  school  as  disorderly.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
more  pupils  enrolled  than  had  ever  entered  on  a  first  day  in  the  whole  history  of ' 
the  school,  and  it  was  hard  to  accommodate  them  all.  But  the  directory’s  criticism 
was  leveled  against  the  free-and-easy  air  of  the  children.  Most  of  them  had 
brought  seed  corn  and  a  good-sized  corn  show  was  on  view.  There  was  much  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  entries.  Instead  of  a  language  lesson  from 
the  text-book,  Jim  had  given  them  an  exercise  based  on  an  examination  of  the 
ears  of  corn. 

The  number  exercises  of  the  little  chaps  had  been  worked  out  with  ears  and 
kernels  of  corn.  One  class  in  arithmetic  calculated  the  percentage  of  inferior 
kernels  at  tip  and  butt  to  the  full-sized  grains  in  the  middle  of  the  ear. 

All  the  time,  Jim  Irwin,  awkward  and  uncouth,  clad  in  his  none-too-good  Sunday 
suit  and  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  pretty  badly  frightened,  passed 
among  them,  getting  them  enrolled,  setting  them  to  work,  wasting  much  time  and 
laboring  like  a  heavyladen  barge  in  a  seaway. 


“That  feller’ll  never  do,”  said  Bon¬ 
ner  to  Bronson  next  day.  “Looks  like 
a  tramp  in  the  schoolroom.” 

“Wearin’  his  best,  I  guess,”  said 
Bronson. 

“Half  the  kids  call  him  ‘Jim,’”  said 
Bonner. 

“That’s  all  right  with  me,”  replied 
Bronson. 

“The  room  was  as  noisy  as  a  caucus,” 
was  Bonner’s  next  indictment,  “and  the 
flure  was  all  over  corn  like  a  hog-pin.” 

“Oh !  I  don’t  suppose  he  can  get  away 
with  it,”  assented  Bronson  disgustedly, 
“but  that  boy  of  mine  is  as  tickled  as  a 
colt  with  the  whole  thing.  Says  he’s 
goin’  reg’lar  this  winter.” 

“That’s  because  Jim  don’t  keep  no 
order,”  said  Bonner.  “He  lets  Newt 
do  as  he  dam  pleases.” 

“First  time  he’s  ever  pleased  to  do 
anything  but  deviltry,”  protested  Bron¬ 
son.  “Oh,  I  suppose  Jim’ll  fall  down, 
and  we’ll  have  to  fire  him — but  I  wish 
we  could  git  a  good  teacher  that  would 
git  hold  of  Newt  the  way  he  seems  to!” 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  JENNIE 

IF  Jennie  Woodruff  was  the  cause  of 
Jim  Irwin’s  sudden  irruption  into 
the  educational  field  by  her  scoffing 
“Humph !”  at  the  idea  of  a  farm-hand’s 
ever  being  able  to  marry,  she  also  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  knock  down  the 
driver  of  the  big  motor-car,  and  per¬ 
ceptibly  elevate  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  fat  man  who  had  said  “Cut  it 
out”  to  his  driver,  was  Mr.  Charles 
Dilly,  a  business  man  in  the  village  at 
the  extreme  opposite  corner  of  the 
county.  His  choice  of  the  Woodruff 
District  as  a  place  for  motoring  had  a 
secret  explanation.  He  came  to  see 
Colonel  Woodruff  and  Jennie.  Mr.  Dilly 
was  a  candidate  for  county  treasurer, 
and  wished  to  be  nominated  at  the 
approaching  county  convention.  In  his 
part  of  the  county  lived  the  county 
superintendent — a  candidate  for  re¬ 
nomination.  He  was  just  a  plain  garden 
or  field  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  general  political  run  of  them,  but 
he  had  local  pride  enlisted  in  his  cause, 
and  was  a  good  politician. 

Mr.  Dilly  was  in  the  Woodruff  Dis¬ 
trict  to  build  a  backfire.  He  expected 
to  use  Jennie  Woodruff  to  light  it 
withal.  That  is,  while  denying  that  he 
wished  to  make  any  deal  or  trade — 
every  candidate  in  every  convention  al¬ 
ways  says  that — he  wished  to  say  to 
Miss  Woodruff  and  her  father,  that  if 
Miss  Woodruff  would  permit  her  name 
to  be  used  for  the  office  of  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  a  goodly  group  of 
delegates  would  be  glad  to  reciprocate 
any  favors  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dilly  might 
receive  in  the  way  of  votes  for  county 
treasurer  with  ballots  for  Miss  Jennie 
Woodruff  for  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mr.  Dilly  never  inquired  as  to  Miss 
Woodruff’s  abilities  as  an  educator. 
That  would  have  been  eccentric.  Miss 
Woodruff  never  asked  herself  if  she 
knew  anything  about  rural  education 
which  especially  fitted  her  for  the  task; 
for  was  she  not  a  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  teacher — and  was  not  that  enough? 
Mr.  Dilly  merely  asked  himself  if  Miss 
Woodruff’s  name  could  command 
strength  enough  to  eliminate  the  em¬ 
barrassing  candidate  in  his  part  of  the 
county  and  leave  the  field  to  himself. 
Miss  Woodruff  asked  herself  whether 
the  work  would  not  give  her  a  pleas¬ 
anter  life  than  did  teaching,  a  better 
salary,  and  more  chances  to  settle  her¬ 
self  in  life.  So  are  the  officials  chosen 


who  supervise  and  control  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  children  of  America. 

This  secret  mission  to  effect  a  politi¬ 
cal  trade  accounted  for  Mr.  Dilly’s  de¬ 
sire  that  his  driver  should  “cut  out” 
the  controversy  with  Newton  Bronson, 
and  the  personal  encounter  with  Jim 
Irwin — and  it  may  account  for  Jim’s 
easy  victory  in  his  first  and  only  physi¬ 
cal  encounter.  An  office  seeker  could 
scarcely  afford  to  let  his  friend  or  em¬ 
ployee  lick  a  member  of  a  farmers’  road 
gang.  It  certainly  explains  the  fact 
that  when  Jim  Irwin  started  home  from 
putting  out  his  team  the  day  after  his 
first  call  on  the  Simms  family,  Jennie 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  her  nomination. 

“I  congratulate  you,”  said  Jim. 

“Thanks,”  said  Jennie,  extending  her 
hand. 

“I  hope  you’re  elected,”  Jim  went  on, 
holding  the  hand;  “but  there’s  no  doubt 
of  that.” 

“They  say  not,”  replied  Jennie;  “but 
father  says  I  must  go  about  and  let  the 
people  see  me.  He  believes  in  working 
just  as  if  we  didn’t  have  a  big  majority 
for  the  ticket.” 

“A  woman  has  an  advantage  of  a 
man  in  such  a  contest,”  said  Jim;  “she 
can  work  just  as  hard  as  he  can,  and 
at  the  same  time  profit  by  the  fact 
that  it’s  supposed  she  can’t.” 

“I  need  all  the  advantage  I  possess,” 
said  Jennie,  “and  all  the  votes.  Say  a 
word  for  me  when  on  your  pastoral 
rounds.” 

“All  right,”  said  Jim,  “what  shall  I 
say  you’ll  do  for  the  schools?” 

“Why,”  said  Jennie,  rather  perplexed, 
“I’ll  be  fair  in  my  examinations  of 
teachers,  try  to  keep  the  unfit  teachers 
out  of  the  schools,  visit  schools  as  often 
as  I  can,  and — why,  what  does  any 
good  superintendent  do?” 

“I  never  heard  of  a  good  county 
superintendent,”  said  Jim. 

“Never  heard  of  one — why,  Jim  Ir¬ 
win!” 

“T  DON’T  believe  there  is  any  such 

J.  thing,”  persisted  Jim,  “and  if  you  do 
no  more  than  you  say,  you’ll  be  off  the 
same  piece  as  the  rest.  Your  system 
won’t  give  us  any  better  schools  than 
we  have — of  the  old  sort — and  we  need 
a  new  kind.” 

“Oh,  Jim,  Jim!  Dreaming  as  of 
yore!  Why  can’t  you  be  practical! 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  new  kind  of 
rural  school?” 

“A  ti’uly-rural  rural  school,”  said 
Jim. 

“I  can’t  pronounce  it,”  smiled  Jennie, 
“to  say  nothing  of  understanding  it. 
What  would  your  tralalooral  rural 
school  do?” 

“It  would  be  correlated  with  rural 
life,”  said  Jim. 

“How?” 

“It  would  get  education  out  of  the 
things  the  farmers  and  farmers’  wives 
are  interested  in  as  a  part  of  their 
lives.” 

“What,  for  instance?” 

“Dairying,  for  instance,  in  this  dis¬ 
trict;  and  soil  management;  and  corn¬ 
growing;  and  farm  manual  training  for 
boys;  and  sewing,  cooking  and  house¬ 
keeping  for  the  girls — and  caring  for 
babies!” 

Jennie  looked  serious,  after  smother¬ 
ing  a  laugh.  , 

“Jim,”  said  she,  “you’re  going  to  have  . 
a  hard  enough  time  to  succeed  in  the 
Woodruff  school,  if  you  confine  yourself 
to  methods  that  have  been  tested,  and 
found  good.” 

“But  the  old  methods,”  urged  Jim, 
“have  been  tested  and  found  bad.  Shall 
I  keep  to  them?” 

“They  have  made  the  American 


people  what  they  are,”  said  .Jennie. 
“Don’t  be  unpatriotic,  Jim.” 

“They  have  educated  our  farm  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  cities,”  said  Jim.  “This 
county  is  losing  population — and  it’s 
the  best  county  in  the  world.” 

“Pessimism  never  wins,”  said  Jen¬ 
nie. 

“Neither  does  blindness,”  answered 
Jim.  “It  is  losing  the  farms  their  dwell¬ 
ers,  and  swelling  the  cities  with  a  pro¬ 
letariat.” 

For  some  time,  now,  Jim  had  ceased 
to  hold  Jennie’s^ hand;  and  their  sweet¬ 
heart  days  had  never  seemed  farther 
away. 

“Jim,”  said  Jennie,  “I  may  be  elected 
to  a  position  in  which  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  pass  on  your  acts  as  teacher — in 
an  official  way,  I  mean.  I  hope  they  will 
be  justifiable.” 

Jim  smiled  his  slowest  and  saddest 
smile. 

“If  they’re  not.  I’ll  not  ask  you  to 
condone  them,”  said  he.  “But  first, 
they  must  be  justifiable  to  me,  Jennie.” 

“Good  night,”  said  Jennie  curtly,  and 
left  him. 

JENNIE,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  gave 
scant  attention  to  the  new  career 
upon  which  her  old  sweetheart  seemed 
to  be  entering.  She  was  in  politics,  and 
was  playing  the  game  as  became  the 
daughter  of  a  local  politician.  The 
reader  must  not  by  this  term  get  the 
impression  that  Colonel  Woodruff  was 
a  man  of  the  grafting  tricky  sort  of 
which  we  are  prone  to  think  when  the 
term  is  used.  The  West  has  been  ruled 
by  just  such  men  as  he,  and  the  West 
has  done  rather  well,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  Colonel  Albert  Woodruff  went 
south  with  the  army  as  a  corporal  in 
1861,  and  came  back  a  lieutenant.  His 
title  of  colonel  was  conferred  by  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  governor,  long  years  ago,  when  he 
was  county  auditor.  He  was  not  a  rich 
man,  but  a  well-to-do  farmer,  whose 
wife  did  her  own  work  much  of  the 
time,  not  because  the  colonel  could  not 
afford  to  hire  “help,”  but  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  “hired  girls”  were  hard  to  get. 

The  colonel,  having  seen  the  triumph 
of  his  side  in  the  great  war,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  all  reform  had 
ceased,  and  was  a  political  standpatter 
— a  very  honest  and^incere  one.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  influential  enough  so  that 
when  Mr.  Cummins  or  Mr.  Dolliver 
came  into  the  county  on  political  er- 
I’ands,  Colonel  Woodruff,  had  always 
been  called  into  conference.  He  was  of 
the  old  New  England  type,  believed 
very  much  in  heredity,  very  much  in  the 
theory  that  whatever  is  is  right,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  secured  money  or  power. 

He  believed  in  education,  provided  it 
did  not  unsettle  things.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  Latin  and  some  Greek,  and  lived 
on  a  farm  rather  than  in  a  fine  house 
in  the  county  seat  because  of  his  lack 
of  financial  ability.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  been  too  strictly  scrupulous 
to  do  the  things — such  as  dealing  in 
lands  belonging  to  eastern  speculators 
who  were  not  advised  as  to  their  values, 
speculating  in  county  warrants,  buying 
up  tax  titles  with  county  money,  and 
the  like— by  which  his  fellow-politicians 
who  held  office  in  the  early  years  of  the 
county  had  founded  their  fortunes.  A 
very  respectable  honest,  American  tory 
was  the  colonel,  fond  of  his  political 
sway,  and  rather  soured  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  passing  from  him. 

Such  being  her  family  history,  Jen¬ 
nie  was  something  of  a  politician  her¬ 
self.  She  was  in  no  way  surprised 
when  approached  by  party  managers 
on  the  subject  of  accepting  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Colonel  Woodruff  could  de¬ 
liver  some  delegates  to  his  daughter, 
though  he  rather  shied  at  the  proposal 
at  first,  but  on  thinking  it  over,  warmed' 
somewhat  to  the  notion  of  having  a 
Woodruff  on  the  county  pay-roll  once 
more. 

CHAPTER  VI 

JIM  TALKS  THE  WEATHER  COLD 

“^OING  to  the  rally,  James?” 

Vjr  Jim  yt.  rned  for  a  long  evening 
in  his  attic  den  with  his  cheap  litera¬ 
ture.  But  as  the  district  schoolmaster 
he  felt  some  sense  of  duty  as  to  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 


“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go,  mother,”  he 
replied  regretfully.  “I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Woodruff  about  borrowing  his  Babcock 
milk  tester,  and  I’ll  go  that  way.  I 
guess  I’ll  go  on  to  the  meeting.” 

_His  mother  urged  his  overcoat  upon 
him  in  vain — for  Jim’s  overcoat  was 
distinctly  a  bad  one,  while  his  best  suit, 
now  worn  every  day  as  a  concession  to 
his  scholastic  position,  still  looked  pass¬ 
ably  well  after  several  weeks  of  school¬ 
room  duty.  It  seemed  more  logical  to 
assume  that  the  weather  was  milder 
than  it  really  was,  on  that  sharp  Octo¬ 
ber  evening,  and  appear  at  his  best, 
albeit  rather  aware  of  the  cold.  Jennie 
was  at  home,  and  he  was  likely  to  see 
and  be  seen  of  her. 

“You  can  borrow  that  tester,”  said 
the  colonel,  “and  the  cows  that  go  with 
it,  if  you  can  use  ’em.  They  ain’t  earn¬ 
ing  their  keep  here.  But  how  does  the 
milk  tester  fit  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  school?  A  decoration?” 

“We  want  to  make  a  few  tests  of  the 
cows  in  the  neighborhood,”  answered 
Jim.  “Just  another  of  my  fool  no¬ 
tions.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  colonel.  “Take 
it  along.  Going  to  the  speakin’?” 

“Certainly,  he’s  going,”  said  Jennie, 
entering.  “This  is  my  meeting,  Jim.” 

“Surely,  I’m  going,”  assented  Jim. 
“And  I  think  I’ll  run  along.” 

“I  wish  we  had  room  for  you  in  the 
car,”  said  the  colonel.  “But  I’ni  going 
around  by  Bronson’s  to  pick  up  the 
speaker,  and  I’ll  have  a  chuck-up  load.” 

“Not  so  much  of  a  load  as  you 
think,”  said  Jennie.  “I’m  going  with 
Jim.  The  walk  will  do  me  good.” 

Any  candidate  warms  to  her  voting 
.population  just  before  election;  but 
Jennie  had  a  special  kindness  for  Jim. 
He  was  no  longer  a  farm-hand.  The 
fact  that  he  was  coming  to  be  a  center 
of  disturbance  in  the  district,  and  that 
she  quite  failed  to  understand  how  his 
eccentric  behavior  could  be  harmonized 
with  those  principles  of  teaching  which 
she  had  irnbibed  at  the  State  normal 
school  in  itself  lifted  him  nearer  to 
equality  with  her.  A  public  nuisance 
is  really  more  respectable  than  a  non¬ 
entity. 

She  gave  Jim  a  thrill  as  she  passed 
through  the  gate  that  he  opened  for 
her.  White  moonlight  on  her  white 
furs  suggested  purity,  exaltation,  the 
essence  of  womanhood — things  far  finer 
in  the  woman  of  twenty-seven  than  the 
glamour  thrown  over  him  by  the  school¬ 
girl  of  sixteen. 

Jim  gave  her  no  thrill;  for  he  looked 
gaunt  and  angular  in  his  skimpy,  ready¬ 
made  suit,  too  short  in  legs  and  sleeves, 
and  too  thin  for  the  season.  Yet,  as 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED? 

Jennie  Woodruff  said 
“Humph!”  Jim  Irwin  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  be  something 
besides  her  father’s  field  hand 
after  all.  He  had  often  expressed 
his  opinion  of  what  a  rural  school 
should  be,  and  through  a  fiuke  is 
elected  to  the  vacant  position  of 
school-teacher  and  must  make 
good  his  theories. 

Among  Jim’s  loyal  adherents  is 
17-year  old  Newton  Bronson, 
whose  truancy  and  pool-playing 
are  making  him  a  local  problem. 
Jim  fights  for  Newton  in  a  road¬ 
side  argument  and  as  a  result  Mr. 
Bronson  nominates  him  for  the 
position. 


they  walked  along,  Jim  grew  upon  her. 
He  strode  on  with  immense  strides, 
made  slow  to  accommodate  her  shorter 
steps,  and  embarrassing  her  by  his  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  effort  to  keep  step.  For 
all  that,  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  stars, 
and  he  kept  silence,  save  for  certain 
fragments  of  his  thoughts,  in  dropping 
which  he  assumed  that  she,  like  him¬ 
self,  was  filled  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  sparkling  sky,  its  vast  moon,  plow¬ 
ing  like  an  astronomical  liner  through 
the  cloudlets  of  a  wool-pack. 

They  stopped  and  looked.  Jim  laid 
his  hard  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
white  fur  collarette. 

“What’s  the  use  of  political  meet- 
(Continued  on  page  496) 
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Bureau  Not  Used  for  Storing  Clothes 


Another  Talk  About  Women  and  Their  Business 


WELL  I  got  away  with  it !  I  wrote 
an  article  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  the  April  14th  issue 
in  which  I  made  some  rather  em¬ 
phatic  statements  about  women  and  the 
American  home.  I  am  still  alive,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  sign 
my  name  to  the  article.  If  you  did  not  read 
it,  look  up  your  April  14th  issue  and  read  the 
article  on  the  second  page  entitled,  "Is  the 
American  Home  Slipping?”  and  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  risk  that  I  took.  I  understand 
from  the  editor  of  American  Agriculturist 
that  his  household  editor  has  been,  going 
around  with  a  gun  looking  for  me  ever  since, 
but  although  I  am  only  a  mere  man,  I  am  a^ 
brave  one  at  that,  so  I  am  now  taking  both* 
my  life  and  my  pen  in  hand  to  talk  about 
the  women  some  more. 

The  truth  that  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  the 
first  article  is  that  something  is  needed  to 
dignify  homemaking  the  world’s  most  im¬ 
portant  profession.  '  I  believe  that  the  women 
themselves  have  started  a  movement  to  add 
such  dignity  to  homemaking,  and  that  move-  * 
ment  is  known  as  the  home  bureau.  I  am 
Sony  to  say  that  although  the  home  bureau 
has  been  active  in  doing  a  great  work  now 
for  a  number  of  years,  there  are  thousands 
of  women  who  do  not  know  what  it  is.  They 
are  in  much  the  same  situation  as  was  the 
farmer  whom  a  county  farm  bureau  man 
visited  some  years  ago  when. the  farm  bureau 
was  new.  After  visiting  with  the  farmer  a 
few  moments  the  farm  bureau  manager 
asked  him  if  he  ever  used  the  farm  bureau. 
The  farmer  shifted  his  tobacco  to  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth,  and  said  that  he  would 
would  never  have  one  of  those  darned  new 
fan’-dangled  machines  on  his  farm ! 

I  don’t  know  just  how  the  women  them¬ 
selves  define  the  home  bureau,  but  I  w'ould 
say  it  is  an  organized  movement  of  women 
to  help  themselves  improve  and  dignify 
homemaking,  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  profession  in  the  world. 

There  is  grave  need  for  such  a  movement. 
Once,  making  the  home  was  the  only  trade 
of  women ;  now  it  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds 
of  trades  or  professions  in  which  women  en¬ 
gage,  and  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of 
young  women,  it  ranks  least  in  importance. 

I  think  that  too  many  modern  women  think 
of  homemaking  as  a  task  of  drudgery  in- 


By  A  MERE  MAN 

volving  only  the  washing  of  dishes,  scrubbing 
of  floors,  and  the  cooking  of  food  for  mere 
man  to  eat. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  many  narrow-minded 
male  specimens,  however,  who  are  constantly 
harping  on  the  scheme  that  woman’s  ortly 
place  is  in  the  home-.  A  lot  more  of  them 
would  gladly  be  there  if  there  were  more 
young  men  of  gumption  and  courage  enough 
to  be  willing  to  support  a  home  and  to  offer 
a  nice  girl  the  partnership  job  in  establish¬ 
ing  this  fundamental  unit  of  society.  But 
as  long  as  the  men  hold  off  from  marriage, 
thousands  of  girls  must  live,  and  to  live  many 
of  them  must  work  at  business  trades  and 
professions.  As  a  result,  we  fear  that 
thousands  of  our  women  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard-homemaking  as  old-fashioned,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  real  life  work. 
If  a  majority  of  women  reach  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  and  keep  it  permanently,  then  indeed 
is  our  house  of  civilization  built  upon  the 
sands  and  the  winds  of  adversity  will  surely 
destroy  us,  for  it  goes  almost  without  say¬ 
ing  that  successful  homes  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  any  nation  and  to  any  civiliza¬ 
tion.  So  this  is  where  the  home  bureaus 
come  in — to  bring  back  to  women,  knowledge 
and  confidence  in  their  biggest  job. 

The  home  bureau  organization  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  farm  bureau.  A  woman  agent, 
usually  called  a  home  demonstration  agent, 
is  established  in  the  county.  She  is  required 
to  have  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  many 
diverse  matters  that  touch  the  home.  The 
home  bureau  in  the  county  is  financed  by  na¬ 
tional  and  state  funds  administered  through 
the  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  by  local 
funds  appropriated  by  the  county  and  by 
some  subscriptions  of  the  women  members 
who  belong  to  the  local  organization. 

State  colleges,  through  their  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  schools  or  departments,  largely  direct 
the  work  of  the  home  bureau  agent,  but  she 
is  also  much  influenced  by  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  women  of  her  county,  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  county  association. 

The  home  bureau  county  associations 
are  organized  with  an  executive  committee, 
president  and  secretary.  The  county  as¬ 
sociations  are  federated  in  many  States  into 
State  home  bureau  federations  and  now 


the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
made  arrangements  to  bring  all  of  these 
State  home  bureau  federations  together 
nationally  as  a  part  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau. 

In  New  York  State  the  college  end  of  the 
home  .bureau  work  is  directed  by  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and  Miss  Flora  Rose, 
heads  of  the  home  economics  department  of,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
are  assisted  by  able  assistant  State  leaders 
of  home  demonstration  agents.  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  has  done  such  notable  work  that 
she  was  recently  chosen  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  as 
one  of  the  twelve  most  famous  women  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Rose  is  equally  well 
known;  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  president 
of  the  State  Federation,  has  been  a  power 
for  good  in  placing  the  organized  women 
back  of  movements  for  the  improvement  of 
country  life  and  homes. 

New  York  State  has  a  home  bureau  in 
each  of  34  counties  and  in  3  cities,  with  an 
active  membership  of  more  than  30,000 
women  in  over  900  communities.  Eleven 
specialists  in  nutrition,  foods,  clothing,  home 
management,  home  hygiene  and  household 
furnishings  are  engaged  in  active  work  with 
home  demonstration  agents  and  the  county 
home  bureaus  in  carrying  on  projects  and 
home  demonstrations  in  different  phases  of 
these  subjects. 

For  example,  the  nutrition  work  aims  to 
assist  the  homemaker  in  planning  three 
well-balanced  meals  a  day.  with  the  special 
object  of  promoting  vigorous  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  children.  These  projects  show 
how  such  common  ailments  as  underweight, 
overweight,  indigestion,  headaches  and  colds 
may  be  relieved  through  proper  diet.  They 
also  aim  to  establish  good  food  habits  and 
other  health  practices  among  children, 
through  cooperation  with  the  schools. 

Of  course  there  are  women  who  will  say, 
"I  don’t  need  any  of  these  new  notions  to 
tell  me  how  to  boil  water  without  burning 
it.”  There  may  be  those  who  do  not  need 
to  talk  over  and  study  their  business,  but  I 
would  just  as  soon  be  excused  from  eating 
regularly  at  the  table  of  women  who  think 
they  are  so  good  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  learned. 

{Continued  on  page  499) 
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A  Page  For  the  Cook,  Be  She  Expert  or  Beginner 

Sugar  less  Canning— Simple  Recipes  For  L)ifferent  Meals' — Kate  Sweetser  on  ‘‘Making  Friends'' 


TRAWBERRIES,  late  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prolonged  cool  weather, 
are  due  to  “glut  the  market,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities  who  watch  the  pick¬ 
ing  and  shipping  all  over  the  country. 
Whether  you  raise  your  berries  or  buy 
them,  early  June  should  find  them 
plentiful — almost  too  plentiful  in  fact. 

Put  them  up !  Don’t  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  this  berry  is  especially 
delicious  when  preserved. 

Sugar?  Yes  it’s  high — but  here’s  a 
tip.  Can  the  berries  in  their  own  juice 
anJ  add  the  sugar  when  they  are 
opened.  By  that  time  the  new  crop 
will  be  along,  and  prices  will  be  lower. 
During  the  war,  the  government  recom¬ 
mended  sugarless  canning  and  this 
seems  a  good  time  to  revive  it. 

Minna  C.  Denton,  who  tried  out  many 
delightful  combinations  in  the  Home 
Economics  Experiment  Kitchen,  has 
given  us  the  following  directions  for 
canning  not  only  strawberries  but  other 
fruits  as  they  come  along. 

Expert  Advice  on  Sugarless  Canning 

Apples,  somewhat  under  ripe,  goose¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  raspberries!  and 
other  berries,  and  sweet  varieties  of 
plums  and  cherries  may  be  canned  in 
their  own  juices.  In  fact,  the  flavor  of 
many  of  these  products,  sweetened  just 
before  using,  is  even  finer  and  more 
like  that  of  the  fresh  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  canned  with  large  quantities 
of  sugar  or  in  a  heavy  syrup.  Any  of 
the  following  ways  may  be  used ; 

Method  A. — This  is  an  easy  and 
simple  method,  especially  when  hand¬ 
ling  soft,  juicy  fruit,  such  as  berries. 
Pack  the  washed  fruit  into  the  jar  as 
usual,  and  without  adding  liquid  of 
any  kind.  Process  for  the  usual  period, 
or  perhaps  4  or  5  minutes  longer.  The 
juice  will  cook  out  of  the  fruit  during 
the  processing  period,  and  the  flavor 
will  be  richer  than  if  water  or  even 
syrup  be  added. 

Method  B. — Select  the  ripest  of  the 
fruits,  clean  and  trim  as  usual,  cook 
slowly  with  no  water  added,  or  at  least 
with,  very  little.  When  the  fruit  goes 
to  pieces,  drain  the  juice  through  a 
jelly  bag;  bring  this  juice  to  the  boil; 
and  use  it  instead  of  boiling  syrup  to  fill 
the  jars  in  which  the  firmer  fruit  is 
packed.  Then  process  the  jars  as  in 
Method  A.  If  desired,  the  dripped 
juice  may  be  concentrated  to  make  it 
richer. 

Method  C. — Prepare  fruit  as  usual, 
and  without  adding  any  sugar,  cook  it 
in  an  ordinary  pan  or  kettle,  to  a 
sauce  of  the  consistency  desired  for 
table  use.  Have  ready  jars,  lids  and 
rubbers,  covered  witk  boiling  water. 
Remove  each  jar  as  needed;  pour  in 
the  boiling  sauce  and  seal  at  once.  Do 
not  wipe  or  touch  the  inside  of  the  jar 
or  lid. 

This  method  is  not  so  uniformly 
successful  as  is  Method  A,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  prevent  bacteria  and 
molds  from  getting  into  the  fruit  and 
the  jars  while  they  are  being  filled  and 
sealed.  Many  housewives,  however,  can 
acid  fruits  successfully  this  way. 

Some  fruits  canned  without  sugar 
absorb  the  sweetening  more  thoroughly 
and  evenly  if  reheated  when  the  sweet¬ 
ening  is  added.  This  is  especially  true  of 
very  sour  fruits,  or  those  in  large  pieces. 

■  tTsing  Syrup  Instead  of  Sugar 

Honey,  maple  syrup,  corn  sugar, 
molasses,  malt  syrup  or  other  syrups 
sold  under  various  trade  names,  may  be 
substituted  for  part  or  all  of  the  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  ordinarily  used  in  canning. 
None  of  these  sweeteners  will  give  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  results  as  does  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  them  may  prove  quite  acceptable. 

When  using  a  sweetening  agent  which 
you  have  never  before  tried,  begin  by 
substituting  only  enough  to  replace 
half  of  the  sugar  generally  used.  That 
is,  use  14  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and 
14  cup  of  other  sweetener  for  each  Cup 
of  ^anulated  sugar  called  for  by  the 
original  recipe. 


NOVEL  RECIPES  FOR  RHUBARB 

When  fresh  rhubarb  comes  around, 
every  member  of  the  family  rejoices. 
“Just  plain  rhubarb”  becomes  a  rare 


delicacy.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Edelblute  ^ves 
a  recipe  for  rhubarb  pie  which  is  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  Mrs. 
Carmen  D.  Welch  sends  us  the  other 
rhubarb  recipes,  which  we  pass  on  with 
hearty  recommendation  that  our  read¬ 
ers  try  them. 

Rhubarb  Custard  Pie 

One  cup  scalded  rhubarb;  1  cup 
sugar;  1  egg;  1  tablespoon  flour;  5 
tablespoons  wate?-.  Flavor  with  lemon, 
cook  until  thick  and  pour  into  a  baked 
crust.  C/over  with  meringue. 

Rhubarb  Cobbler 

Cut  the  rhubarb  without  peeling, 
into  small  lengths;  and  place  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish;  sugar  it  well;  and  pour  over 
it  a  batter  made  of  1  cup  full  sour 
milk,  a  little  water  in  which  you  have 
dissolved  a  half  teaspoonful  soda,  with 
enough  flour  to  make  a  batter  of  me¬ 
dium  thickness.  Bake  30  minutes,  and 
serve  cold  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Rhubarb  Jam 

Slice  six  lemons  in  thin  slices  and  cut 
up  six  pounds  rhubarb  in  small  lengths. 
Put  the  lemon  and  rhubarb  in  a  b^owl, 
and  cover  with  6  cups  sugar.  Let  it 
stand  overnight,  then  add  1-3  cup 
water,  and  boil  1  hour  without  stirring. 
When  it  is  quite  thick,  pour  into  jelly 
glasses  and  seal  when  cool. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade  ; 

Cut  2  pounds  rhubarb  in  small  pieces 
and  add  1  cup  boiling  water,  to  which 
Vz  pound  of  nut  meats  have  been  added. 
Cook  the  above  mixture  till  soft,  then 
add  2  cups  sugar  and  2  lemons  cut  in 
thin  slices.  Cook  till  the  syrup  thickens 
then  remove  from  fire  and  pour  into 
jelly  glasses. 


SPRING  SALADS  ARE  IN  ORDER 

From  Mrs.  E.  A.  Edelblute,  come 
several  recipes  that  are  particularly 
appetizing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Fruit  Salad 

Equal  parts  of  diced  apples,  sliced 
oranges  and  bananas,  and  1  cup  nut 
meats.  Prepare  one  package  of  lemon 


jello  according  to  directions  and  add  a 
little  more  sugar.  When  cooled,  com¬ 
bine  with  the  fruit  mixture.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Spring  Salad 

Slice  young  onions  and  radishes. 
Shred  a  quantity  of  lettuce.  Make  a 
dressing  consisting  of  one  egg;  14  cup 
cream;  3  tablespoons  vinegar  (if  vine¬ 
gar  is  very  strong,  dilute  it)  salt  to 
taste  and  sugar  if  you  prefer  it.  Let 
cook  until  mixture  coats  the  spoon. 
Cool  and  mix  with  vegetables. 

Spring  brings  with  it  an  abundance 
of  dandelions,  mustard,  horseradish, 
dock,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  in  cook¬ 
ing  thus  providing  us  with  delicious  and 
nourishing  food.  In  the  days  gone  by, 
I  disliked  the  lowly  greens  but  my 
sister-in-law  told  me  how  she  cooked 
them.  They  are  fine  and* I  want  to 
pass  the  recipe  o:i. 

Greens 

Pick,  assort,  and  thoroughly  wash  the 
greens.  Put  them  into  a  kettle  and 
scald,  pouring  off  the  first  water.  Put 
them  on  again  and  cook  in  salt  water 
until  tender.  Scald  14  cup  vinegar 
weakened  and  sweetened  to  taste,  to 
which  a  tablespoon  of  meat  drippings 
has  been  added.  Pour  over  the  greens 
boiling  hot  and  over  all,  slice  a  hard 
boiled  egg. 


CAN  YOU  MAKE  SALAD  WITH 

SCISSORS? 

MABEL  FERN  MITCHELL 

How  many  of  us  realize  the  value  of 
a  pair  of  scissors  kept  in  the  kitchen? 
Often  we  have  an  old  rusty  pair,  one 
point  broken  off,  dull  as  a  hoe,  but  I 
mean  a  nice  clean  pair,  the  cutting-clear- 
to-the-point  kind.  If  you  do  not  have  an 
extra  pair  of  this  kind,  I  certainly  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  get  one.  I  bought  a  pair 
with  some  extra  egg  money  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  did  with  the  scissors 
was  to  cut  up  a  chicken  I  wanted  to 
fricassee.  The  chicken  was  so  easily 
unjointed,  and  I  cut  right  through  the 
back.  As  a  result  I’ll  never  use  a 
knife  again. 

Did  you  ever  shred  your  lettuce  with 
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the  scissors?  Do  this  just  before  you 
serve  the  lettuce  so  the  juice  will  not 
run  out.  It  will  make  an  excellent 
garnish  or  foundation  for  salads.  All 
farmers’  wives  make  Dutch  or  Cottage 
Cheese.  Next  time  make  some  into 
balls,  and  place  on  the  shredded  lettuce 
leaves.  Try  cutting  carrots  into  vari¬ 
ous  shapes,  with  the  scissors,  and  serve 
with  French  dressing,  made  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  one  tablespoon  vinegar, 
thoroughly  blended  with  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  olive  oil,  and  seasoned  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  onion  juice. 

One  of  the  prettiest  salads  ever 
served  was  of  red  and  green  peppers 
cut  in  shapes  of  holly  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries  with  the  scissors.  Serve  with 
mayonnaise. 

If  one  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  scissors, 
one  can  cut  cakes  into  various  shapes 
for  parties.  Use  the  scissors  to  cut 
citron,  raisins,  etc.,-  for  cakes  and 
salads.  Very  thin  sandwiches  also  may 
be  cut  into  fancy  shapes  with  scissors. 
Cut  marshmallows  for  salad  or  cake 
frosting  with  scissors. 

Make  some  old  fashioned  molasses 
candy  next  winter,  and  use  thq  scissors 
to  cut  into  pieces  of  various'  shapes. 
Like  all  other  tools  in  use,  they  must 
be  kept  sharp  and  need  to  have  keen, 
straight  edges,  close  meeting  points. 
Put  them  away  clean  each  time. 


A  NEW  FRIEND  FOR  A.  A. 
READERS 

_  Kate  Sweetser,  whose  first  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Agriculturist  ap¬ 
pears  on  this  page,  is  well  known  not 
only  as  a  writer  of  charming  fiction, 
but  as  one  who  understands  girls  and 
has  helped  hundreds  with  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Perhaps  you  will  find  in  her 
advice  on  friendship  some  clue  to  the 
secret  of  her  popularity  with  girls  who 
know  her  personally  as  well  as  those 
who  know  her  only  through  the  writ¬ 
ten  page. 


A  USEFUL  DEVICE 

Another  handy  little  device  is  the 
potato  ricer.  Aside  from  making 
mashed  potatoes  so  much  nicer  for  the 
table  it  makes  them  smoother  for  bread 
making.  It  also  mashes  vegetables  for 
cream  soups,  pumpkin  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  for  pies,  and  last  but  not  least 
makes  vegetables  smooth  and  fine  for 
baby. — (D.  W.,  Maryland. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

{Continued  from  page  494) 

ings,”  said  Jim,  “when  you  and  I  can 
stand  here  and  think  bur  way  out,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Universe?” 

“A  wonderful  journey,”  said  she,  not 
quite  understanding  his  mood,  but  very 
respectful  to  it. 

“And  together,”  said  Jim.  “I’d  like 
to  go  on  a  long,  long  journey  with  you 
to-night,  Jennie,  to  make  up  for  the 
years  since  we  went  anywhere  to¬ 
gether.” 

“And  we  shouldn’t*  have  come  to¬ 
gether  to-night,”  said  Jennie  getting 
back  to  earth,  “if  I  hadn’t  exercised 
my  leap-year  privilege.” 

She  slipped'  her  arm  in  his,  and  they 
went  on  in  a  rather  intimate  way. 

“I’m  not  to' blame, -Jennie,”  said  he. 
“You  know  that  at  any  timb  I’d  have 
given  anything— anything — ” 

“And  even  now,”  said  Jennie,  taking 
advantage  of  his  depleted  stock  of 
words,  “while  we  roam  beyond  the  Milky 
Way,  we  aren’t  getting  any  votes  for 
me  for  county  superintendent.” 

Jim  said  nothing.  He  was  quite, 
quite  reestablished  on  the  earth. 

“Don’t  you  want  me  to  be  elected, 
Jim?” 

Jim  seemed  to  ponder  this  for  some 
time — a  period  of  taking  the  matter 
under  advisement  which  caused  Jennie 
to  drop  his  arm  and  busy  herself  with 
her  skirts. 

“Yes,”  said  Jim,  at  last;  “of  course 
I  do.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they 
reached  the  schoolhouse  door. 

“Well,”  said  Jennie  rather  indig¬ 
nantly,  “I’m  glad  there  are  plenty  of 
voters  who  are  more  enthusiastic  about 
me  than  you  seem  to  be !” 

(Continued  next  week) 


FRIENDS— -HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  KEEP  THEM.  ' 

KATE  DICKINSON  SWEETSER 

TV^  ONEY  can  buy  an  automobile,  a  string  of  pearls,  a  fur  coat,  a 
house  and  lot,  but  there  is  one  thing  it  cannot  buy,  and  that  is 
a  friend.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  friends,  and  that  is  a  very  old 
and  a  very  simple  way — by  being  friendly. 

Sitting  at  home  alone  and  wishing  for  them  never  gave  them  to 
anybody.  Feeling  a  little  bit  superior  to  one’s  companions  and  show¬ 
ing  it,  doesn’t  add  to  one’s  chances  of  making  them,  nor  does  avoid¬ 
ing  Jeanette  because  you  don’t  like  her  mannei’,  or  Elsie  because  she 
is  so  silly  with  the  boys,  or  crossing  the  street  for  fear  of  having  to 
walk  downtown  with  garrulous  Mrs.  Brown  or  dull  Miss  Jones,  or 
avoiding  George  Smith  for  fear  he  will  tell  you  again  about  that 
wonderful  trip  to  Niagara  he  once  took.  If  you  do  these  things  and 
then  complain  about  being  left  alone,  and  say  enviously  of  Mary 
Ellis,  “Oh  yes,  she  always  was  lucky — She  has  more  friends  than 
anybody  in  town” — you  simply  are  not  looking  at  the  matter  straight. 
The  thing  to  do  is — find  out  Mary  Ellis’  way  of  making  friends, 
for  as  surely  as  she  has  them!  so  surely  has  she  worked  to  attract  and 
hold  them.  They  never  drop  into  one’s  lap  by  magic. 

My  mother  used  to  say  “Don’t  bother  over  how  many  people  like 
you,  the  point  is,  how  many  do  you  like” — and  that  is  what  many 
persons  fail  to  see..  It  is  entirely  “up  to  you.”  In  the  first  place, 
be  that  unusual  thing,  a  good  listener.  It  helps  a  lot.  Have  some 
interest  in  other  people’s  affairs  even  if  they  do  bore  you  a  bit. 
Probably  yours  bore  them.  Be  generous  with  your  sympathy,  your 
appi’eciation,  your  loyalty,  have  a  lot  of  “pep”  in  your  comradeships, 
and  watch  for  results!  You  will  get  them!  But  when  you  have 
made  friends,  don’t  forget  that  they  are  human,  that  there  is  bound 
to  come  some  moment  especially  in  an  intimate  friendship  when 
your  ideals  are  shattered,  you  are  disappointed,  irritated,  your  friend 
seems  unworthy  of  your  devotion.  That  is  the  time  to  switch  from 
the  normal  fifty-fifty  basis  on  which  all  friendships  should  be  built, 
to  a  seventy-five — twenty-five  basis,  or  perhaps  for  a  moment  of  need 
to  a  hundred-to-nothing  basis  of  love  and  trust.  You  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  Such  an  investment  of  loyalty  pays  big  dividends  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  there  is  no  wind  of  rumor  or  flood  of  disappointment 
that  can  destroy  a  comradeship  with  such  a  foundation. 

Make  friends  whenever  and  wherever  you  can,  by  being  friendly. 
Show  that  you  like  and  like  to  be  liked.  And  bind  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  friej^ds  to  you  with  unbreakable  cords  of  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation.  Then  you  will  never  need  to  wonder  why,  like 
Mary  Ellis,  you  have  so  many  friends,  for  you  .-ill  know  the  reason. 
“He  who  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly” — That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 
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Oil  Stove  Care  and  Economies 

Mrs.  Leon  H.  Lewi^  Gives  Hints  for  this  Summer  Labor-Saver  ' 


IF  you  are  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  from  your  oil  stove 
and  operate  it  safely  and  economically, 
you  must  observe  certain  rules  for  its 
care. 

Keep  the  burners  as  clean  as  your 
husband  does  the  carburator  of  his  car. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  season  re¬ 
move  the  plug  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
drain  off  the  oil  and  rinse  thoroughly 
with  clean  kerosene.  While  doing  this, 
have  the  stove  tilted  a  little  so  that  all 
of  the  sediment  will  run  out. 

During  the  night,  when  the  stove  is 
not  in  use,  considerable  oil  will  work  up 
on  to  the  burner,  so  befoi’e  lighting  in 
the  morning,  always  wipe  off  the  burner, 
and  with  the  wick  turned  just  to  the 
edge  of  the  burner,  wipe  off  the  charred 
edge.  If  the  stove  bothers  about  “run¬ 
ning  up,”  undoubtedly  the  small  holes  in 
the  burner  have  become  clogged  so  that 
the  flame  does  not  get  sufficient  air,  and 
you  will  feel  repaid  if  you  remove  the 
burners  and  boil*  them  up  as  you  do 
your  lamp  burners. 

Always  Keep  it  Clean 

When  food  boils  over,  Clean  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  when  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  burn  on,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  off  without  removing  some  of  the* 
paint.  Then  if  you  keep  a  folded  paper 
on  the  shelf  under  the  burners,  you  will 
find  it  very  easy  to  keep  that  part  of 
the  stove  clean.  Above  all,  have  a  special 
time  each  day  when  you  fill  the  tank 
and  while  you  are  about  it  fill  it  full. 
Keep  a  tin  box  handy  into  which  drop 
your  burned  matches,  but  be  sure  they 
are  out  before  you  drop  them  into  it. 

I  have  heard  many  women  say  that 
they  simply  could  not  bake  with  an  oil- 
stove.  If  you  will  secure  some  •  sheet 
asbestos  and  cut  a  piece  to  fit  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  oven  and  another  to  place 
on  top,  and,  over  the  latter  put  a  straw- 
filled  pillow  or  even  several  layers  of 
newspaper,  the  heat  will  be  much  more 
evenly  distributed,  and  your  cookies  and 
cakes  will  no  longer  burn  on  the  bottom 
before  they  are  done  on  top.  This  sum¬ 
mer  I  mean  to  have  a  one-burner  in¬ 
sulated  oven,  which,  according  to  the 
New  York  State  Bulletin  on  Fireless 


Cookers,  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  fireless  cooker.  This  bulletin  also 
gives  directions  for  lining  your  old 
oven  with  asbestos. 

Save  Heat  by  a  Little  Planning 

It  takes  planning  to  get  dinner  on  an 
oil  stove  and  have  everything  done  at 
once  and  on  time.  While  preparing 
your  vegetables,  have  a  teakettle  of 
water  heating;  Then  when  the  potatoes 
and  the  other  vegetables  are  ni«ely  boil¬ 
ing,  set  the  basin  containing  the  veg¬ 
etable  into  the  potato  kettle,  using  it 
as  a  double  boiler.  If  the  kettle  is  large 
and  the  basin  is  small,  it  will  do  no 
harm  if  it  sets  directly  on  the  potatoes. 
Then  if  you  have  a  flat  cover  the  tea- 
kettle  can  be  set  on  top  of  this.  Thus 
one  burner  does  the  work  of  three.  If 
you  are  baking  a  dessert,  plan  to  bake 
the  meat  or  a  cake  for  supper,  or  to 
make  some  kind  of  hot  bread. 

Whenever  you  have  a  fire  in  your 
range,  make  good  use  of  it.  Drop 
cookies  and  most  kinds  of  cake  can  be 
stirred  up  the  evening  before  baking 
(cover  to  prevent  drying  over  the  top) 
and  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  pies  are 
just  as  good  if  they  are  made  the  day 
before  they  are  baked.  By  having  these 
all  ready  before  hand,  you  can  do  more 
baking  at  once  without  interfering  with 
your  other  work.  Also  much  of  the 
work  of  baking  can  be  done  in  a  cool 
kitchen.  Be  sure  to  heat  all  the  water 
that  you  can  then  and  plan  to  use  it. 
On  a  hot  day,  a  pail  of  water  set  in  the 
sun,  will  be  heated  sufficiently,  in  a 
short  time  for  many  uses. 

When  ironing,  the  irons  may  be  kept 
piping  hot  by  inverting  an  old  frying 
pan  or  sauce  pan  over  them. 

To  Lengthen  the  Life  of  Wicks 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  soiled  hands, 
you  can  double  the  life  of  the  wicks  in 
the  following  manner;  Remove  wick, 
and  with  an  old  knife  or  screwdriver, 
loosen  the  tin  clips  which  hold  the  wick 
to  the  frame  at  the  bottom  and  sew  a 
double  strip  of  outing  flannel  to  the 
lower  edge  of  wick.  With  a  pair  of 
pincers,  fasten  wick  back  and  return  to 
burner.  I  have  tried  joining  two  wicks. 


SUITING  THE  .THIN  AND  THE  STOUT  FIGUEE 

ONE  price  and  one  quality!  No  American  Agriculturist  pattern  is  more 
than  12  cents  and  according'to  our  readers  wffio  tell  us  of  their  successes 
in  dressmaking,  no  patterns  on  the  market  are  better.  We’re  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  this,  for  we  have  one  standard  too,  and  that  is  the  best. 

Correct  undergarments  play  an 
important  part  in  making  the 
best  of  the  .stout  figure.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  giving 
the  figure  good  lines  is  a  well-fitted 
corset-cover  —  No.  1758  is  one 
with  really  slenderizing  lines 

No.  1758  come.s  in  sizes  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48  and  50-bust 
measure.  Size  40  takes  one  yard  of 
36-inch  material.  Pattern,  12c. 


WHAT  they  call  a  porch 
frock  —  and  that  means 
you'  can  wear  it  on  the  porch, 
in  the  kitchen  or  to  run  actoss  to  your 
neighbors — is  illustrated  in  No.  1755. 
It  is  made  of  plain  and  checked  gingham 
of  ratine  and  chintz  or  of  any  other  pretty 
combination. 

No.  1755  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  with  halt  a  yard  contrasting.  It 
comes  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44-bust  measure. 

Price  of  Pattern,  12c. 
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CONTRASTING  materials  not 
only  make  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  a-nd  fashionable  summer 
frocks,  but  they  give  such  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  remnants  that  their  cost  is  cut  to 
the  minimum  without  sacrificing  syle  and 
appearance.  No.  1770  is  such  a  dress. 

No.  1770  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  and  44-bust  measure.  For  size 
36  iise  1%  yards  of  32  or  36-inch  mate- 
terial,  with  1%  yards  of  contrasting. 

Price,  12c, 


To  Order:  Write  name,  full  address,  and  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very 
clearly;  enclose  correct  remittance,  and  send  to  Pattern  Department  of 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

_  A  big  ten  cents’  worth — our  summer  catalogue  brimful  of  sewing  sugges¬ 
tions,  well  illustrated^  practical  and  yet  unusual.  Add  ten  cents  to  your 
pattern  order,  ask  for  the  style  book  and  send  your  order  to-day.  The  supply 
is  not  unlimited. 


but  find  the  outing  flannel  much  easier 
to  sew  on  and  it  works  quite  as  well. 

Kerosene  makes  an  ideal  summer  fuel 
and  if  the  stove  is  properly  cared  for, 
it  will  give  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  _ 

A  EUG-CLEANING  HELP 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON 

Electricity  has  revolutionized  many 
of  our  old-time  cleaning  methods.  But 
not  all  country  housewives  are  yet 
privileged  to  clean  their  rugs  with  an 
electric  cleanei*. 

When  rugs  must  be  cleaned  with  a 
beater  a  discarded  bed-spring  is  one 
of  the  greatest  helps  imaginable.  Place 
the  springs  on  the  grass,  lay  the  rug 
over  it  and  beat  as  usual.  Being  raised 
somewhat  from  the  ground  places  the 
rug  in  a  better  position  to  receive  the 
blows  of  the  beater.  And  the  dis¬ 
lodged  dust  instead  of  settling  back 
into  the  rug  falls  to  the  ground  beneath. 

The  springs  make  a  fine,  clean  place 
for  dusting  and  sunning  mattresses. 

Oftentimes  the  old  coil-springs  were 
hinged  in  the  center  of  the  frame  so  as 
to  fold  in  half.  One  of  this  kind  is 
easiest  to  handle  and  takes  up  less 
storage  room  in  the  shed.  But  at  most 
it  is  not  very  heavy  or  troublesome 
and  is  well  worth  the  effort  required 
to  place  it  when  a  number  of  rugs  re¬ 
quire  a  thorough  cleaning. 


The 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wmirlerful  bargHtns.  Set  com* 
yf  pri.'ies  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  Riiaiueled  rf»ll  rim 
A  1*1CIC  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
c^nrl  oak  post  hln^e  seat ;  all  china  index  faucets, 

nickel-plated  traps, and  all  iiii’kcl-platedhe.a vy 

Catalog  40  Httii'Ks.  J. M.SEIDENBEEG CO.,Inc. 

.  254  W.  34  St.  liei.  7ih  ;i  d  m)i  Aves.  N,  Y.  C. 


U.S.  ARMY  "sW 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


t  gi' 

you  the  bigf est  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  io  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last. of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  '  )Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  save  fi 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


ON  YOUE  WATCH 

What  season  of  the  year  do  you  note 
on  your  watch?  Spring. 

What  parts  of  the  human  body? 
Face  and  hands. 

What  indicates  many?  Numbers. 

What  sign  of  bondage?  Chain. 

What  is  most  remorseless  that  you 
find  there?  Time. 

What  will  most  interest  the  phy¬ 
sician?  Case. 

What  the  average  person  does  six 
days  of  the  week?  Works. 

What  part  of  a  flower?  Stem. 

What  belong  to  us?  Hours. 

What  is  found  that  can  never  be 
first?  Second. 

What  that  infests  cattle?  Ticks. 

What  sign  of  honesty  do  many 
watches  have?  Open  face. 

What  is  found  that  we  look  for  at 
the  waxworks?  Figures. 

What  expressing  courage?  (Metal) 
— Mettle, 


GIVEN 


WAT  C  K  O  R 
OLOV£  &.  BALL 

Guararit«c<l  watch  and  chain  or  leather 
griove  and  ball  ie  yours  for  selling  twelve 
2oc  boxes  Mingo  Salvs.  Wonderful  for 
colds»  croup  headache,  bums,  chapped 
akin,  insect  bites,  sores,  cuts,  etc.  Easy 
to  sell.  Everybody  uses.  Send  no  money. 
Just  your  name  and  address  and  we  send 
ealve  postpaid  and  trust  you  till  sold. 
Finestpremiums.  Easiestolan.  Premiums 
sent  postpaid.  No  extra  money  required* 
Noifa-Dex  Laboratories 
Box  1459  C.  F.  CIncinnatU  O* 


pider  Agents  Vanted 

as  Select  from  44  Styles, 'colors 


I A  v/tiy  CvltAlo 

and  sizes  of  Ranger  Bicycles.  Ride,  exhibit 
and  make  money.  Delivered  free*  expr«u 
prepaid,  on  Approval. 

•  Write  lormarvelous  pricesandterma. 

horns,  wheels,  parts, 
equipment,  and  repairs  at  half 

natio]  aiA  4^*OC  _ _ k.  i _ 


■  equipment,  and  repairs  at  half  U 

J| usual  price.  Save  $10  to $26  on  your  bicycle* 

MeadSSlfpytel? 


FORTUNES  IN  FOXES 

Foxes,  as  easy  for  farmers  to  raise  as  small  live¬ 
stock,  increase  enormously;  good  pelts  bring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  each. 

We  started  9  years  ago  with  3  breeders.  These  have 
increased  to  2,000,  paying  dividends  on  $1,500,000. 
Write  us  for  literature  on  breeders. 

/'AI  PITTC  PPne  World’s  Largest  Breeders 
1110  DiVv/O.  of  Silver  Black  Eoxes 

Dept.  E.  221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  book  and 
Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARENCE  A.  ,  Registered  Patent  Law¬ 

yer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


ELECTRJC  FIXTURES  for 
6  ROOM  MOUSE  Complete 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME.  TREMENDOUS  SAVING! 

JX^AGNIFICENT  SET  OF".  S  PIECES,  including:  Dust-Proof  Attachments — 

^\ade  of  heavy  brass  metal  in  all  finishes;  completely  wired,  with  white  embossed 

class.  Reanv  tn  ho  Wa  T»av  frPicrViF  if  ^Hor«lr  _ _ i.  . . 


glass.  Ready  to  be  attached.  We  pay  freight  if  check,  money  order  or  cash  accomnanies 
order.  We  also  ship  C.  O.  D.  COM'PLKTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
CENT  STAMP  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

UNITED  LIGHTING  FIXTURE  CO.,  Inc.,  280^ Bowery,  New  York  City.  Dept.  50 


HANDSOME  42.P1ECE  BLUE  BIRD 
FULL  SIZE  DINNER  SET 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

SELL  ONLY  10  BOXES  OF  SOAP, 

each  box  containing  7  cakes  fine  Toilet  Soap  and 
with  every  box,  give  as  premiums  to  each  purcha¬ 
ser  all  of  the  following  articles :  a  Pound  of  Baking 
Powder,  Bottle  Perfume.  Box  Talcum  Powder.  6 
Teaspoons.  Pair  Shears  and  Package  Needles,  (as 
per  Plan  2351)  and  this  artistically  decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set  Is  Yours.  Many  other  equally  attractive 
offers  and  hundreds  of  useful  Premlumsor  large  cash 
Commissions. 


EXTRA  PRESENT  FREE-GRANITE  SET 

**  lytchen  Set,  consisting  of  Dish  Pan,  Pre- 

Cake  Pan  and  Basting 

*  In  addition  to  the  Dinner  Set,  If  you  order  promptly.  You<®ui,:iuM.„ui 

w You  risk  nothing.  WRITE  TODAY 

TMc°DCBD\Pr' *4.**  Information  for  taking  orders. 
perry  G.  mason  CO.,  857  Culvsrtft  5th  StMCIneInnatl.O.  Founded  1897. 
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SHIPPING  POINT  INSPECTION 

HERSCHBL  H.  JONES 

NO  activity  of  government  market 
bureaus  has  greater  possibilities 
for  improving  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  than  the  official  inspection  of 
perishable  vegetables  and  fruits  at 
point-of-origin.  In  all  sections  where 
production  is  specialized  and  carlot 
shipments  are  made  to  distant  markets 
the  problem  of  grading,  standardizing 
and  establishing  a  definite  basis  of  trad¬ 
ing  without  actual  inspection  by  the 
distant  buyer,  is  fundamental.  There  is 
no  estimating  the  losses  both  city 
market  buyers  and  country  shippers 
have  suffered,  either  through  ignorance 
or  sharp  practice  because  of  lack  of  a 
system  of  certification  as  to  thb  quality 
and  condition  of  shipments  of  perish¬ 
ables. 

Just  as  grading  is  the  first  step  in 
better  marketing,  so  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection  and  terminal  'market  inspection 
are  essential  to  the  enforcement  of 
grading. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
pi  i  e  s  and 
equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe¬ 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
350  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


MOUNTAIN  SIIOS 


$1,000  Gets  200-Acre  Farm 

Income  $4,000;  Growing  Crops;  8  Cows,  team,  tools,  imple 
ments  included  if  taken  soon;  any  farmer  would  be  proud 
of  it;  on  improved  road,  close  R.R.  town,  city  markets; 
100  acres  machine-worked  fields,  part  river  bottomland; 
alfalfa  does  well;  40-cow  pasture,  woven  wire  fences;  esti¬ 
mated  300  cords  wood,  timber;  variety  fruit;  splendid  two- 
story  7-room  house,  running  water;  70-ft.  con  effete  basement 
barn,  stable,  garage,  piggery,  poultry  house.  To  settle 
affairs  $5,800  takes  all,  only  $1,000  needed.  Details  and  photo 
page  58  Illus.  Catalog  Bargains — many  States  Copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St. — N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  shipping  Tags 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  last  year  made  a  com¬ 
mendable  start  toward  establishing 
shipping  point  inspection  service  in 
New  York  State,  particularly  with 
I’eference  ,  to  potatoes.  Inspectors  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  were  trained  by  specialists 
from  the  Federal  Bureau,  and  issued 
Federal  certificates  as  to  the  grade, 
quality  and  condition  of  each  car  of 
potatoes  they  inspected.  The  work  was 
organized  and  directed  by  H.  D.  Phillips 
of  thd  State  Department.  A  nominal 
fee  was  charged  per  car  inspected. 

When  an  inspected  car  went  forward 


The  demand  for  old  potatoes  is  slowly 
disappearing  and  if  prices  on  the  new 
go  lower  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
there  will  be  a  very  few  cars  of  the  old  ' 
marketed.  States  ai’e  moving  to  the 
trade  at  prices  from  $2.25  to  $^2.75  per 
150-lb.  sack.  One  of  the  largest  New 
York  jobbers  of  Northern  grown  pota¬ 
toes  will  close  his  office  Saturday  for 
the  summer. 

HAY  TRADE  QUIET 

^  There  was  very  little  activity  in  the 
hay  market  last  week  and  very  few 
changes  in  prices.  Receipts  were 
fairly  light  at  all  points.  Good  No.  2 
timothy  in  large  bales  will  bring  $25 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
easteim  farmers  sold  on  May  31: 


Eggs,  Nearby s  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts. . 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1.  . . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  . 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


New  York 
38@40 
37@38 
31@33 
29@30 
29@32 
27 1/2  @28 
32@34 
29@30 
27@28 


391/2 
38%  @39 
38@381/2 
37@37y2 

U.  S.  Grades 
$22@24 
19@21 
11@16 
24@25 
27@28 
10 


Buffalo 


29@30 


28@29 


42@43 

40@41 

38@39 

31@37 


Phila. 


291/2 

271/2 


40 


Old  Grade  Standards 
$20@21  $21@22 
.  19@20 


Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Roosters . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . . . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers . 


26@27 

26@28 

24@25 

15 

17@18 

9y2@ll% 

12@121/2 

4@4% 

4y2@6y2 

10@14 

14%  @15 

3 1/2  @5 14 

5@7% 

8@8% 

8 

21@22 

15y2’@i6 

29@30 


26@27 

15@17 


it  carried  a  copy  of  the  certificate  in¬ 
side  and  a  copy  went  to  the  buyer  with 
the  bill  of  lading.  The  shipper  held  a 
copy.  Rejections  because  of  declining 
market  were  eliminated,  rea4justments 
in  price  because  quality  was  not  up  to 
specifications  were  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  potatoes  could  be  sold  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  with  the  same  security 
as  a  standardized  factory  product. 

Twenty-two  States  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  out  some  such  plan  of  shipping 
point  inspection  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  government,  many  of  them 
much  more  extensively  than  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  these. 
Western  States  have  far  outstripped 
the  East  in  such  service  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming 
season  the  work  begun  last  year  in  New 
York  may  be  greatly  enlarged. 

STRAWBERRY  SUPPLY  HEAVY 

Strawberries  are  now  arriving  in  the 
New  York  market  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  On  June  1,  receipts  for  one  day 
were  one  and  one-half  million  quarts. 
They  sold  at  6  to  10c  per  quart,  \yith 
some  fancy  at  12  to  15c. 

Long  Island  fresh  vegetables  are  con¬ 
siderably  retarded  by  the  late  season. 
The  first  bunched  kale  and  white 
turnips  from  Long  Island  appeared  in 
the  farmers’  markets  last  week. 

The  market  for  old  crop  State  onions 
is  practically  dead.  A  shipment  of 
5,500  cwt.  bags  of  onions  arrived  from 
Egypt  on  June  1,  and  sold  at  $3.50  to 
$3.65. 

OLD  POTATOES  YIELD  TO  NEW 

,  Out  of  434  cars  shipped  on  May  29 
from  all  potato  producing  sections,  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  from  Washington 
to  Texas,  361  cars  rolled  from  South 
Carolina.  Possibly  one-third  of  these 
cars  were  destined  for  New  York  City 
market. 

Due  to  poor  quality  and  careless  grad¬ 
ing,  prices  at  New  York  piers  show  a 
wide  range.  Floridas,  best,  sold  for 
$7.50  bbl.,  poor,  $6.50  and  wasty,  con¬ 
siderably  lower.  South  Carolinas  sold 
from  $6  to  $5.50. 


per  ton,  but  most  sales  range  from 
$23  to  $24.  One  car  of  fancy  large 
baled  timothy  sold  at  $27. 

BUTTER  DECLINES  STEADILY 

There  was  generally  a  more  conser¬ 
vative  feeling  reported  all  over  the 
country  among  butter  dealers  last 
week.  Although  production  has  not  in¬ 
creased  very  strongly  yet,  it  is  gi’owing 
steadily.  Wholesale  prices  fell  2  @ 
214  c  from  the  previous  week.  Cream-' 
ery  extras  (92  score)  were  quoted  at 
38%  @  38%c  on  May  31,  compared 
with  41  @  41  %c  lb.,  the  week  previous, 
and  34  @  34 %c  lb.,  on  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Future  buying  of  June  butter  last 
week  was  all  at  39c  lb. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  continued  firm 
last  week.  State  whole  milk  .flats  held 
average  run  were  quoted  May  31  at 
28  to  2814c  per  lb;  flats,  fresh,  average 
run  23 %c;  twins,  fresh,  average  run  , 
2314  @  2314c;  State  skims,  flats,  fresh, 
specials  18c  per  lb.,  fresh  choice  15  @ 
16c;  undergrades  10  @  14c. 

BROILERS  BRING  GOOD  PRICES 

The  usual  active  demand  for  broilers 
preceding  Decoration  Day  was  repeated 
this  year,  and  those  who  got  their 
broilers  in  early  enough  realized  very 
good  prices.  Most  of  the  colored  broil¬ 
ers  sold  at  55c,  but  later  the  market 
settled  down  to  50c.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  larger  size  Leghorn  broilers. 
On  Monday,  before  Decoration  Day, 
they  went  as  high  as  55c  but  later 
settled  down  to  40  @  45c.  Some  late 
receipts  had  to  be  carried  oyer  the  holi¬ 
day  and  sold  out  slowly. 

Express  fowls  sold  slowly  and 
brought  little  more  than  freight  ship¬ 
ments  of  fowls  from  the  West. 

Rabbiti:,  live,  were  in  light  supply 
and  sold  at  ‘^2  to  33c  lb. 

EGG  SUPPLIED  EXCEED  DEMAND 

Nearby  white  eggs  continued  in  heavy 
supply  last  week.  There  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  surplus,  even  of  fancy  Jersey 


hennery  whites  that  went  into  cold 
storage  at  prices  lower  than  quotations. 
The  miscellaneous  small  express  ship¬ 
ments  were  of  very  ir,regular  quality 
and  orrly  a  small  portion  could  be  sold 
in  regular  channels  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  range  of  prices  quoted 
for  average  extras.  The  bulk  of  the 
nearby  receipts  sold  at  29  to  32c  per 
dozen.  Undergrades  went  below  this. 
The  top  price  for  New  Jersey  hennery 
whites,  extras,  was  38  @  40c. 

Storage  packed  firsts  from  the  West 
were '  freely  offered  at  27%  to  28c. 
Speculative  buyers  are  afraid  to  put 
more  eggs  into  storage  now  except  on  a 
lower  level  of  prices,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  market  is  very  weak. 
Most  of  the  eggs  now  going  to  storage 
are  put  there  by  the  shippers  themselves 
to  avoid  sacrificing  at  lower  prices. 

DRESSED  CALVES  WEAKER 

The  demand  for  country  dressed 
calves  was  not  very  active  last  week, 
and  the  tendency  was  toward  lower 
prices  on  all  grades^  Dressed  calves, 
veals,  sold  at  the  following  prices  per 
lb.  on  May  31,  choice,  17c;  prime,  14  @ 
16c;  good,  11  @  13c;  common,  8  @  10c. 

Dressed  lambs  were  in  light  supply 
toward  the  end  of  last  week  and  firm 
for  fancy  large  with  occasional  sales 
as  high  as  $11  per  carcass,  but  $10  the 
top  price  for  average  best,  poor  to  good 
ranged  from  $3  to  $4  per  carcass, 

LIVE  CALVES  IN  DEMAND 

Although  receipts  of  live  calves  were 
fairly  heavy  at  New  York  last  week, 
the  buying  was  quite  active  and  there 
was  practically  no  accumulation  of 
stock.  ,  Toward  the  end  of  the  week 
prices  advanced  50c  with  general  sales 
of  veals  at  $11  to  13.50  per  cwt.  Live 
lambs’  were  also  in  good  demand.  In 
the  middle  of  last  week  several  cars  of 
the  best  Southern  spring  lambs  brought 
$16  @  16.50  per  cwt.,  but  after  the 
holiday  the  bulk  of  sales  were  $15  @ 
$16.50,  with  one  car  of  choice  Virginia 
lambs  selling  at  $17. 

LIMITED  DEMAND  FOR  FEEDS 

The  Buffalo  feed  market  continued 
dull  and  inactive  last  week.  There 
were  declines  in  meal  feeds,  oil  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal  during  the  week, 
supplies  were  liberal.  Quotations  May 
31  on  carlots  Buffalo  rate  basis  100-lb. 
sacks  per  ton  were: 

Gluten  feed,  $41.05;  cottonseed  meal, 
$44.55;  oil  meal,  $40;  standard  spring 
bran,  $31;  hard  winter  bran,  $31.50; 
choice  flour  middlings,  $36.50;  stand¬ 
ard  spring  middlings,  $34 ;  white  hominy, 
$36.55,  No.  2  yellow  corn  per  bushel, 
91  %c;  No.  2  white  oats,  per  bushel,  49c. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Cash  grain  quotations  June  1,  at 
New  York  were  as  follows: 

Wheat,  No.  2  red — $1.46%;  No.  2 
hard  winter,  $1.31;  No.  2  mixed 
durum  $1.20%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  99c; 
No.  2  mixed,  98%c;  No.  2  white,  99c; 
oats.  No.  2  white,  54%  @  55c;  No.  3 
white,  53 %c;  rye,  83 %c. 

Chicago:  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.15%; 
corn,  No.  2  white,  80  @  80% c;  No.  2 
yellow,  80%  @  81%c;  oats,  No.  2  white, 
43%  @  44%c;  No.  3  white,  42%  @ 
43 %c;  barley,  67  @  69c. 


Rearing  Vigorous  Pullets 

(Continued  from  page  490) 

are  doing  as  well  as  they  should.  The 
following  table  will  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  data. 

GROWTH  OF  PULLETS  EXPRESSED  IN 
POUNDS  AND  WEEKS 


Lbs.  Leghorns 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

‘  8 

Reds 

1  .  .  ,  .  9 

8 

9 

2  ...  .  15 

12 

12 

14 

3  ....  25 

15 

16 

19 

i  .  .  .  . 

19 

20 

25 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that 
the  success  of  a  poultryman  depends 
on  his  ability  to  raise  strong,  vigorous 
pullets.  There  is  not  any  most  import¬ 
ant  period,  but  rather  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  from  the  time  the  chick  is 
hatched  until  it  is  housed  that  its 
growth  is  constant  and  uniform.  If 
this  is  done  the  cares  of  winter  will 
bepome  less  heavy  and  the  eggs  will 
come  when  the  price  pays. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  9, 1923 

A  Bureau  Not  Used  For  Storing  Clothes 

{Continued  from  page  495) 
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Right  here  is  where  I  get  into  trou¬ 
ble  again!  In  my  younger  days  I  had 
considerable  experience  working  out  by 
the  day  and  by  the  month.  I  have 
eaten  at  literally  hundreds  of  farmers’ 
tables.  I  can  testify  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  cooking  on  many  of 
these  tables  was  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  But  I  must  add 
that  there  were  some  where  the  cook¬ 
ing  would  ruin  the  digestion  of  a  cast- 
iron  bulldog. 

Farm  families  have  at  hand  unlim¬ 
ited  supplies  of  milk,  and  with  a  little 
forethought,  could  have  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  season  and  canned  fruits 
all  the  year.  With  modern  preserva¬ 
tive  methods,  they  can  have  canned 
chicken,  beef  and  pork.  Yet  I  have 
worked  in  families  day  after  day,  week 
in  and  week  out,  on  heavy  manual  labor 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
lived  on  a  deadly  diet  consisting  mainly 
of  salt  pork,  milk  gravy,  bread  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  say  again,  that  farm  cooking 
can  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  usu¬ 
ally  is,  but  even  the  best  can  be  made 
better,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  country 
cooking  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement. 

The  home  bureau  does  work  in  cloth¬ 
ing  where  the  aim  is  to  teach  the  home 
maker  the  principles  of  clothing  the 
family  in  accordance  with  health  stand¬ 
ards,  good  taste  and  economy.  These 
include  information  on  the  wise  buying 
of  materials,  patterns  and  ready-made 
clothing;  tests  for  quality  of  material, 
and  methods  of  garment-making  which 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  time  and 
labor  expended  and  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  needed. 

In  home  management  projects,  the 
aim  is  to  put  homes  on  a  better  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  with  minimum  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  effort,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  returns  in  comfort,  health  and 
satisfaction. 

Home  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work,  as  are  also 
projects  in  household  furnishings  and 
decoration.  These  include  the  study  of 
how  to  recognize  quality  and  how  to 
select  furnishings  and  decorations  eco¬ 
nomically.  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  homemaking  work  is  as¬ 
sistance  to  parents  in  helping  in  child¬ 
training.  This  helps  to  develop  the 
child’s  mind  and  character,  and  train 
him-  in  good  citizenship. 

Through  the  county  organizations, 
State  Federation  and  the  home  bu¬ 
reau  agents  themselves,  much  work  is 
done  in  supporting  movements  Jike 
those  for  better  rural  schools,  njore 
recreation  in  rural  communities,  better 
county  fairs,  community  and  county 
libraries  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
church. 

This  is  just  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
splendid  job  which  the  home  bureaus 


are  doing.  We  have  seen  enough  of  it 
to  wish  that  every  woman  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  organization  and  that 
such  organization  existed  in  every 
county  in  the  land. 

Perhaps  this  summary  of  what  the 
home  bureau  is  trying  to  do  bears  out 
my  statement  that  through  organiza¬ 
tion  the  women  are  showing  themselves 
what  a  big  job  the  profession  of  home¬ 
making  really  is.  Whether  a  woman 
gets  her  training  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  or  in  the  School  of  Hard 
Knocks,  if  she  is  to  be  a  successful 
homemaker  she  must  have  more  train¬ 
ing  and  ability  along  more  different 
lines  than  is  needed  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  modern  woman  is  now 
engaged. 

Therefore,  when  the  home  bureau 
has  brought  women  to  this  realization 
and  appi’eciation  of  the  world’s  funda¬ 
mental  job,  it  has  justified  a  thousand 
times  the  cost  and  hard  work  and  sac¬ 
rifice  that  the  members  and  leaders  of 
the  home  economics  movement 
making. 


are 


What  Is  Needed  in  Every 
Farm  Home 

{Continued  from  page  485) 

Look  about  you  a  bit.  How  many 
things  did  you  purchase  in  the  last 
year  that  were  one-half  as  necessary 
as  the  bathtub,  considering  it  from  a 
health  standpoint?  And  when  health 
is  gone,  what  else  counts?  It  need  not 
be  one  of  the  higher-priced  ones.  The 
folding  tub  is  not  so  lasting,  but  serves 
the  purpose  well,  and  is  cheap.  Deny 
yourself  of  a  few  luxuries  and  one  is 
yours.  Is  it  not  true  that  hundreds  of 
families  spend  the  price  of  a  cheaper 
tub  in  needless  luxuries  and  notions  in 
a  month’s  time,  then  speak  of  not  being 
able  to  afford  it?  The  better  grade  of 
tubs  can  now  be  obtained  equipped  with 
heater  and  built  to  fold  and  be  wheeled 
into  a  corner  and  also  into  another 
room. 

The  family  of  medium  circumstances 
can  have  one  of  these  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  well-equipped  bath¬ 
room  in  the  house.  Yet  we  can  enu¬ 
merate  hundreds  of  homes  in  this 
section  who  do  not  even  think  of  a  bath¬ 
tub. 

Yet  the  very  instant  any  symptom 
flares  up  the  doctor  gets  a  job.  Well 
and  good.  That  is  their  business,  but 
I  honestly  believe  that  in  many  qases 
a  prescription  calling  for  a  bathtub  in 
the  home  would  do  more  good  in  the 
end  than  the  usual  prescription  of 
drugs.  A  vast  amount  of  ills  come  from 
unsanitary  conditions. 

Without  proper  bathing  health  wanes. 
— W.  E.  F,,  Baltic,  Ohio. 


A  sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Grounds,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  National  Dairy 

Exposition  next  October 

JUST\  within  the  main  ei^trance  gates  to  the  left  is  the  big  Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit  Building  which  will  contain  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  panoramic  exhibit  of  the  development  of  American  dairying,  and  exhibits  of 
dairy  equipment  and  supplies.  Across  the  plaza  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  gates 
is  the  State  Institutions  Building  which  will  also  contain  dairy  factory  machinery 
and  supply  exhibits.  Beyond  it,  connected  by  a  colonnade,  is  the  Dairy  Building 
wherein  will  be  shown  the  butter  and  cheese  exhibits,  foreign  exhibits  of  dairy 
products  and  equipment,  human  welfare  exhibits,  and  where  demonstrations  by 
Boy  and  Girl  Clubs  and  domestic  science  teachers  will  he  conducted. 

Behind  the  State  Institutions  Building  is  the  new  cattle  barn  wherein  will  be 
housed  more  than  1,000  of  America’s  finest  dairy  cattle.  Leading  on  from  the 
barn  is  shown  the  Coliseum  now  under  construction  and  which  is  to  be  dedicated 
by  the  Exposition. 


UPOT 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Act  early — get  yours  SURE  at  these 

EXTRA-ORDINARY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Think  of  the  saving  it  means  to  get  good  sturdy  chicks  for 
as  little  as  this,  especially  when  they’re  Hillpot  Quality — 
the  Highest  Quality. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  -  /  ^  •  •  • 

White  Jlocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  ... 

Wh.  Wyand.,  BIk-  Minorcas  &  Anconas 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  -  .  .  - 


SPECIAL 


Wh.  Leghorns, 
Wh.  Le^orns, 
Barred  Rocks 


Mating  A 
Mating  B 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.75 

9.25 

18.00 

3.00 

5.25 

10.00 

1  L  Mi 

4  T  1  N  G 

S 

$10.25 

8.00 

$20.00 

15.00 

9.25 

18.00 

500 

$57.50 

67.50 

77.50 

47. 'so 


$95.00 

72.50 

85.00 


1000 

SllO.OO 

130.00 

150.00 


140.00 


Heavy  ordering  is  sure.  ACT  PROMPTLY— protect  yourself.  Send  check 
money  order  or  reffistered  Jetter  tor  your  chicks  at  once.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  guaranteed  anywhere  m  U.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

>V-  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Men]b6r  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


■  H  ■  ■ 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  " 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  50  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past, winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


■ 

1 


BUY  HUBER'S 


7T - .  . 

y  special  Summer  Prices 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Our  14th  Year 


Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  for  they  will  include  our  num¬ 
ber  one  grade  chicks.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production. 

They  will  be  money-makers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S,  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  odds  and  ends  at  10  cents.  S.  C. 

Anconas  at  11  cents.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  13  cents. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  at  15  cents.  S.  C.  Black  Minor¬ 
cas  at  11  cents.  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas  at  20  cents. 

40,000  Chicks  Every  Week.  Order  Direct  from  This  Ad.  Attractive  Cataiog  Free. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

.$5.50 

$10 

$30 

$48 

.  6.50 

12 

35 

58 

.  7.00 

13 

38 

63 

.  8.00 

15 

44 

73 

No 


ATHENEON  CHICKS  REDUCED  PRICES 

12,000  per  week  hatched  from  healthy,  vigorutis,  pure-hred,  culled  farm  flocks — the  kind  that  are  easy  to 
raise — live,  lay,  and  pay.  Our  customers  re-order.  There  Is  a  reason. 

VARIETIES  Prices  on- 

S.  C.  WHITE,  S.  AND  R.  C.  BRDWN  LEGHDRNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS,  ANCONAS.  BLACK  LEGHORNS .  6.50 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  REDS .  7.00 

WHITE  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS .  8.00 

ODDS  AND  ENDS — Heavy  Breeds,  10  cents;  Light  Breeds,  9  cents  each. 

,fuly  prices  the  same.  Mail  your  oriier  now  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  check,  money  order,  or  registered  letter, 
shiimients  C.  O.  D.  Pull  count  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO 

100,000  Chicks  for  June  Delivery — 

Our  flocks  are  hred  for  heavy  egg  production  and  our  JUNE  CHICKS  will  mdke  excellent  winter 
layers.  VARIETIES 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.... 

BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  ANCONAS.. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BLACK  MINORCAS.. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  ALL  VARIETIES,  PURE-BRED- 

Pull  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Orders  fillo 

this  ad.  Save  time.  Reference:  HURON  CO.  B.INK.  You  take  no  chances.  NORWALK  CHICK 
HATCHERY,  Box  B6,  NORWALK,  OHIO.  Only  16  hours  from  New  Y'ork  City.  Chicks  will 
ve-jch  you  (luickly  and  sufplv 


Prices  on —  50 

100 

500 

1,000 

. $5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

.  6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

-BRED — same  price 

as  Leghorns 

POSTPAID. 

rotation.  Season  end.s  July  1st. 

Order 

right  from 

100,000  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatched  under  my  personal  supervision  from  personally  inspected  flocks  of  heavy-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  fowls.  VARIETIES  Prices  on  Uk)  500 

WHITE  BROWN,  &  BUFF  LEG-HORNS . .  $10  $47,50 

BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  ANCONAS .  12  57.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  MINORCAS  13  62.60 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  14  67,50 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS . $9  PER  100  STRAIGHT 

POSTPAID  and  full  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  your  order  in  quickly  right  from  this  advertisement  with  full 

remittance.  Bank  Reference,  tree  Catalog. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  Findlay,  Ohio  (Member  I.  B.  C.  A.) — Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City 


CHICKS  $8.50  per  lOO  and  Up  FOLL*UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

VARIETIES  Prices  on—  .50  100  500 

WHITE,  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $5.00  $9.50  $45.00 

.-or  j  barred  ROCKS.  S.  C.  REDS,  ANCONAS,  MINORCAS .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  7.00  13.00  62.50 

car  1  BROILERS.  MIXED  CHICKS .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

BUFF  MINORCAS  — 25,  $5.50;  50.  $10;  100,  $20. 

Hatched  In  the  best  modern  incubators  from  good,  vigorous,  pure  bred,  liesvy-laylng  flocks  on 
free  range,  ('arefully  selected  and  packeil  to  go  safely.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full 
rehiittance.  Have  time.  No  catalog.  Reference:  Citizens’  Savings  iiank.  You  take  no  chance, 
instructions  for  raising  late  Chicks  with  each  order.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F, 
UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  _ Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City. 


JUNE  “BRED  TO  LAY  ”  BABY  CHICKS 


Dl3ir-<I7C  S.  C.  W.,  Br.  Leg.  and  S.  C,  Mottled  Anconas.  June  4  to  June  25  delivery. 

SO  Chicks,  4S. 00;  100  Chicks,  $10.00  ;  500,  $45.00;  1,000,  $00.00  ;  Mixed,  : 


June  4  to  June  25  deliver.. 

■  -  100,  $7.00. 

The  best  utility  Chicks  that  money  can  buy.  hatched  from  large  deep  bodied  birds  with  large  lopped 
combs.  Wonderful  winter  layers  and  winners  at  leading  Shows.  Our  modern  65-acre  Poultry  Farm 
and  our  method  of  business  enables  us  to  save  you  money  on  real  high  quality  chicks.  We  ship  Post¬ 
paid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  absolute  satisfaction.  Order  at  once.  Can  make  immediate 
delivery.  Also  hundreds  of  8-wk.  pullets  ready  for  shipment.  Cat.  free.  Reference. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  28  ZEELAND  R-1,  MICH. 


$9  Per  lOO 
and  Up 


Postpaid 

ment, 


150,000  JUNE  CHICKS 

Good,  strong,  vigorous  Chick-s  from  pure-bred,  selected,  heavy-laying  hens  on  free  range  and  well 

cared  for.  insuring  vitality  of  the  Chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  ^00 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  -----  65.00  $9.60  $46.00  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  -----  6.50  12.00  68.00  116.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  7.00  13.00  63.00  126.00 

Silver  Wyandottes  -  7.60  14.00  70.00  -  - 

to  your  door.  lOOfJ  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  your  orders  quickly,  direct  frpm  this  advertise- 
with  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  Reference.  You  are  not  taking  any  chances.  Circular  Free. 
MODERN  HATCHERY',  Box  D,  >IT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

Ouly  18  hours  from  New  York  City.  Chicks  will  reach  you  quickly.  ______ 


Dad’s  Secretary! 


NO  longer  are  business  letters,  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  and  farm  reports 
classed  among  the  chores.  Ever  since 
Dad  got  the  Underwood  Portable,  Mary 
has  been  taking  a  load  of  trouble  off 
his  shoulders. 

Dad  just  “thinks  out  loud”,  and 
Mary’s  quick  wits  and  nimble  fingers  do 
the  rest.  The  Portable  enables  her  to 
put  words  and  figures  on  paper  in  a  way 
that  is  rapid,  clear,  and  businesslike. 
And  she  keeps  on  file  a  carbon  copy  of 
everything  she  writes. 


Dad’s  reputation  as  a  good  business 
man  has  grown  as  a  result  of  all  his  letters 
being  typewritten.  Business  men  instinc¬ 
tively  respect  others  who  are  up-to- 
date  and  business-like  in  their  methods. 

No  one  needs  to  go  to  business  col¬ 
lege  to  learn  to  operate  the  Underwood 
Portable.  The  knack  is  easily  acquired, 
with  the  aid  of  the  instruction  booklet 
that  comes  with  every  machine.  Young 
folks  who  gain  at  home  a  knowledge  of 
typewriting  have  a  valuable  asset  what¬ 
ever  their  life  work  may  be. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City 


UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 


Price,  $50 

in  the  United  States 

The  Portable  is  obtainable 
at  Underwood  offices  in 
all  principal  cities,  or 
direct  by  mail 

Cased: 

Weight  g%  lbs. 
Height  4?8  inches 


Send  for 

‘  ^Qiving  W ings  to  W ords  ’  ’ 

an  illustrated  booklet  fully 
describing  the  features  of  the 
Underwood  Standard  Portable 

“The  Machine 
You  Will  Eventually 
Carry” 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  □  Send  booklet  “Giving  Wings  To 

D  Send  Underwood  Standard  Portable,  fully  guaranteed,  to  address'  Words  ,  describing  the 

below.  Enclosed  find  price,  $50.00.  .  Underwood  Standard  Portable. 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  16^  1923 


Marketing  F ruits  and  V egetables 

An  A.  A.  Radio  Talk  Broadcast  on  June  13  at  6:50  P.  M.  from  MVEAF 


ONCE  more  the  round  of  seasons  be¬ 
gins  to  bring  nearby  producing  sec¬ 
tions  into  consideration  in  the  big 
New  York  wholesale  market.  In 
the  farmers’  public  markets  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  new  green  vegetables  is  steadily 
increasing.  Southern  New  Jersey  has  been 
sending  lettuce,  asparagus,  beets  and  other 
new  vegetables  to  New  York  for  several 
weeks,  and  New  Jersey  is  now  vying  with 
Maryland  as  a  source  of  supply  of  straw¬ 
berries. 

Among  the  vegetables  now  coming  from 
Long  Island  and  other  nearby  trucking  sec¬ 
tions  are  asparagus,  beet  tops,  carrots,  dill, 
kohlrabi,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley, 
radishes,  rhubarb,  romaine,  sour  grass, 
spinach,  Brussel  sprouts,  turnips,  and  hot¬ 
house  cauliflower  and  tomatoes. 

Hudson  River  strawberries  made  their 
first  appearance  of  the  season  last  week.  In 
spite  of  a  glut  in  the  supply  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  a  very  weak  market,  these  first 
Hudson  River  berries  brought  15  to  25c  per 
quart,  wholesale.  Rhubarb  and  a  few  early 
vegetables  are  also  coming  now  from  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

Orange  County,  New  York,  began  shipping 
spinach  last  week.  The  first  shipment  was 
sold  at  50c  per  5  peck  hamper. 

Gradually  the  centers  of  production  shift 
northward  from  mid-winter  to  fall.  It  is 
fascinating  to  watch  the  never-ending  pro¬ 
cession  of  fresh-grown  things  in  the  New 
York  wholesale  market.  The  one  thing  that 
large  growers  and  marketing  organizations 
aim  for,  especially  in  the  distant  States,  is 


By  HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

to  have  their  product  in  the  market  when 
supplies  from  elsewhere  are  light.  So  keen 
and  so  nation-wide  is  the  competition  of 
perishable  farm  products,  that  in  New  York 
and  other  large  sections  the  people  hardly 
know  when  a  thing  is  in  season.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  man.  who  makes  most  money 
out  of  shipping  to  the  New  York  market  is 
the  one  who  gets  his  produce  there  when  the 
other  fellow  doesn’t  have  any. 

With  such  a  commodity  as  watermelons, 
of  course,  weather  is  the  biggest  factor  in 
making  a  market.  Very  little  changes  in 
temperature  or  humidity  may  make  a  huge 
difference  in  appetite  of  ten  million  people. 
The  recent  hot  spell,  for  example,  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  fresh  salad  vegetables, 
that  reflected  itself  in  higher  prices  and  de¬ 
mand  for  many  carloads  more  per  day.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  best  of  which  are  now  coming 
from  South  Carolina,  went  up  to  $6  and  $7 
per  bushel  crate,  wholesale.  If  one-third  of 
the  ten  million  people  supplied  through  the 
New  York  market  suddenly  decide  to  eat 
salad  instead  of  heavier  vegetables  or  meats, 
the  sense  of  this  increased  demand  passes 
quickly  back  from  retailer  to  jobber,  and 
from  jobber  to  wholesaler. 

It  is  the  influence  of  such  factors  that 
cause  demand  to  fluctuate  that  is  often  not 
understood*by  the  man  in  the  country.  Sup¬ 
ply  is  only  part  of  what  makes  a  market. 
And  the  most  expert  salesmen  in  the  produce 
business,  gauge  all  the  factors  that  make  the 
market  chiefly  by  instinct  or  feeling.  Strange 


as  it  may  seem  there  is  little  science  to  the 
game  of  selling  perishables  as  it  is  now 
practiced. 

From  the  producers’  standpoint,  however, 
here  are  some  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind  in 
marketing  this  season’s  fruits  and  veg-  ’ 
etables : 

(1)  Efficient  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing  are  as  essential  to  your  success  as  effi¬ 
cient  production. 

(2)  Grading  for  absolute  uniformity  in 
size,  quality,  freshness  and  freedom  from 
disease  always  pays.  Keep  the  culls  at  home,  i 
or  sell  them  as  such,  and  you’ll  make  more 
money  out  of  the  crop.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  standard 
grades  for  a  long  list  of  farm  products  which 
are  furnished  free  on  application. 

(3)  Method  of  packing  and  the  .package 
itself  have  a  lot  to  do  with  selling  anything. 
Buyers  buy  by  their  eyes.  It  pays  to 'have 
the  package  the  trade  wants  and  to  pack 
as  the  market  requires. 

(4)  If  shipping  to  New  York  wholesale 
market,  arrange  your  shipments  so  as  to  get 
them  in  before  midnight,  or  not  later  than 
2  A.  M.  so  as  to  be  there  when  the'market  is 
at  its  best. 

(5)  Utilize  the  public  information  at  your 
disposal  through  government  reports,  news¬ 
papers,  and  our  own  market  page  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  market  conditions. 

What  I  have  said  has  necessarily  been  very 
general,  but  whenever  you  want  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  your  own  marketing  problem, 
write  to  the  American  Agriculturist  and  we’ll 
get  it  for  you. 


Can  Y ou  T ell  What  T eazles  Are  Used  F or? 

Little  is  Known  of  This  Farm  Enterprise  Centered  Around  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Your  editor  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
about  teazles,  probably  because  I 
used  to,  as  county  agent,  work  with 
farmers  around  Skaneateles,  which 
is  the  center  of  the  teazle  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Teazle  burrs  are  used  by  manufacturers 
of  woolens  to  bring  up  the  nap.  To  date  no 
invention  of  man  has  succeeded  in  providing 
a  better  means  than  nature  provided  to  do 
this  job,  particularly  on  the  finer  worsteds 
and  broadcloth. 

In  order  to  have  this  story  relate  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  teazle  grower,  I  went  to  our 
G.  L.  F.  Agent,  George  M.  Talcott  who  with 
his  partner  Mr.  Feeley  runs  the  stone  mill 
at  Skaneateles.  It  was  in  the  feed  store  that 
Mr.  Talcott  gave  me  his  experiences  in  grow¬ 
ing  teazles  which  he  characterizes  as  not 
making  him  rich  by  any  means,  but  grow¬ 
ing  teazles  had  saved  his  neck  several  times. 

Mr.  Talcott  always  farmed  it  until  recently 
when  he  moved  to  town.  He  still  operates 
several  farms  with  his  tenants.  Teazles, 
with  him,  fitted  into  the  rotation  of  general 
crops  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  hay  which  are  grown  around 
Skaneateles. 

Introduced  in  1820 

It  was  William  Snooks,  an  Englishman, 
who  in  1820  started  the  teazle  industry  in 
Skaneateles  by  bringing  seeds  from  England 
and  planting  them  in  what  proved  to  be  soil 
well  adapted  to  their  growth.  Since  that 
time  the  teazle  industry  continually  developed 
until  a  few  years  before  the  war  when  prices 
were  so  low  that  there  was  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  teazle  planting. 

George  Godfrey  proved  that  Skaneateles 


By  E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

was  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  teazles 
when  he,  as  an  experienced  hand  at  the 
game,  went  to  Oregon  some  25  years  ago  and 
tried  to  establish  the  industry  there.  It  is 
reported  that  he  raised  a  fair  quality  of 
teazles  but  could  not  market  them  because 
of  the  lack  of  local  marketing  facilities  and 
high  transportation  costs  in  getting  the  com¬ 
modity  to  market. 

Two  Years  to  Get  a  Crop 

As  nearly  as  I  could  find  out,  it  is  the  cum¬ 
ulative  experience  gained  after  many  years 
growing  teazles  plus  the  marketing  facilities 
that  are  available  at  Skaneateles  that  make 
this  town  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful 
Skaneateles  Lake  famous  as  the  center  of 
the  teazle  industry. 

As  far  as  soil  conditions  are  concerned, 
there  are  many  theories.  We  do  know  that 
Skaneateles  is  in  the  limestone  section,  that 
the  water  from  the  lake  is  considered  the 
purest,  being  used  to  supply  the  city  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Oats  in  the  section  stand  up  till 
harvest  time,  while  in  other  sections  they  go 
down  badly. 

Teazle  seeds  have  to  be  planted  early  in 
the  spring  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
covered  with  about  a  half  inch  of  soil.  As 
they  come  along,  they  are  thinned  out  to 
from  four  to  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  At 
corn  planting  time  a  hill  of  corn  is  put  in 
the  row  about  every  six  feet.  Corn  is  planted 
in  order  to  have  a  break  that  will  catch  the 
snow  in  the  winter  and  keep  the  teazle  plant 
well  covered,  as  winterkilling  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  handicaps  to  the  industry.  The 
cornstalks  are  left  standing,  the  corn  being 


pulled  in  the  western  style.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  season  beginning  early  in  the  spring, 
shallow  cultivation  and  occasional  hoeing  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  during  this  season  that 
the  plant  throws  out  the  shoots  that  bear 
the  burrs. 

After  wheat  is  cut  and  in  the  barn,  the 
harvesting  of  teazles  begins.  This  is  usually 
between  July  20  and  August  10.  Experienced 
cutters,  using  a  hooked  knife,  cut  the  ripe 
teazles  about  five  inches  below  the  burr.  The 
patch  is  cut  over  three  times  and  the  cuttings 
are  about  a  week  apart. 

The  teazles  as  cut  are  piled  in  large  two 
bushel  baskets  which  are  dumped  in  hay 
racks  with  tight  bottoms  which  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  rows.  These  hay  racks  are  used 
to  draw  the  teazles  to  the  barn. 

Harvested  After  Wheat 

Another  reason  why  teazles  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  grown  is  that  there  is  special  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  in  curing  them.  The  barn 
has  to  have  ventilation  something  like  a 
tobacco  drying  house  and  the  teazles  are 
piled  on  slate  bottomed  racks.  These  racks 
are  made  with  loose  2"  x  3"  pieces  laid  about 
three  inches  apart.  The  teazles  are  piled  on 
these  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

Two  or  three  days  after  being  placed  on 
the  drying  racks  these  bottom  pieces  are 
turned  on  edge  and  in  a  couple  more  days 
every  other  piece  is  pulled  out.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  better  circulation  of  air. 

Once  the  burrs  are  properly  cured,  they 
are  let  down  on  the  barn  floor  and  stored 
until  winter  when  they  are  delivered  to  the 
buyer’s  warehouse  in  the  village.  They  are 
drawn  without  grading  in  the  large  hay 
{Continued  on  paqe  507) 
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Where  Are  Displayed  Everything  From  Diamonds  to  Doughnuts 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man 
who  had  to  spend  considerable  time 
.  riding  from  his  homQ  to  his  place  of 
business.  Every  time  that  he 
opened  his  newspaper  or  his  magazine  he 
found  an  advertisement  urging  him  to  try  a 
certain  brand  of  breakfast  food.  When  he 
looked  up  from  his  paper,  he 
found  the  same  advertisement  i 
staring  at  him  from  a  sign  on 
the  side  of  the  car,  and  it  was 
again  impressed  upon  his  vision 
from  big  billboards  when  he 
looked  out  of  the  car  windows. 

Convinced  at  last  that  there  must 
be  something  to  it,  he  bought  a 
a  package  and  took  it  home.  The 
next  morning,  he  tried  'to  eat  it 
and  did  not  like  it.  Then  he 


“No,  I  do  not,”  said  the  dealer.  “This 
kind  that  I  do  keep  is  just  as  good,  even  if 
it  is  not  advertised  so  blame  much.  I 


think  this  advertising  business  is  all  bunk 
anyway.” 

This  was  rather  a  discouraging  start,  but 
the  visitor  could  not  let  the  argument  end 


a  Week  For  Your  “Daily” 


Anew  YOEK  newspaper  recently  made  the  statement  that  were 
it  not  for  advertising,  subscribers  would  have  to  pay  about  $1  a 


copy  for  their  daily  newspaper,  instead  of  3  cents.  The  article  on 
this  page  will  give  you  a  brief  but  interesting  glimpse  of  “behind  the 
scenes”  in  the  publishing  business. 


offered  it  to  his  dog,  and  the  dog  also  re¬ 
fused  it. 

After  another  week  of  reading  the  same 
advertisements  constantly  whether  he 
wanted  to  or  not,  he  concluded  that  some¬ 
thing  must  have  been  the  matter  with  him 
in  his  first  trial  of  this  breakfast  food;  so 
he  tried  it  again,  liked  it  a  little  better  but 
was  not  over-enthusiastic  about  it, 
and  offered  the  biggest  part  of  it 
again  to  his  dog,  who  still  refused 
to  eat  it,  and  growled  menacingly 
when  the  man  persisted. 

Back  and  forth,  to  and  from  the 
2ity,  for  another  week,  he  continued 
constantly  to  absorb  unconsciously 
some  of  the  advertised  statements 
about  this  particular  breakfast 
food  until  he  again  concluded  that 
he  must  have  failed  the  first  two 
times  to  give  the  stuff  a  fair 
trial.  And  for  the  third  tirrie,  he 
had  it  served  for  a  morning  meal. 

This  time  he  found  it  excellent 
and  thereafter  demanded  it  reg¬ 
ularly. 

Thinking  that  the  dog  may  have 
been  mistaken  too,  he  again  tried 
to  get  the  dog  to  eat  it,  but  the  dog 
not  only  turned  it  down  but  bit 
the  man  in  the  leg  for  offering  it  to 
him.  He  then  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  dog  was  that 
he  could  read  advertisements  and 
the  dog  could  not! 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  seeing 
advertising  in  our  papers,  maga-  ^ 
zines  and  on  billboards,  that  few  " 
of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  indirect  or  subconscious 
influence  of  this  method  of  selling 
ideas  and  merchandise.  . 

A  few  days  ago  a  hardware  mer¬ 
chant  in  a  small  town  was  visited 
by  a  caller  who  wanted  to  get  some 
first  hand  information  about  the 
results  of  advertising. 

“Do  you  keep  Valspar?”  asked 
the  visitor  naming  this  well  known 
and  highly  advertised  varnish. 


there,  so  he  said,  “Well  don’t  you  have  any 
calls  for  Valspar?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  the  dealer  replied,  “but  I 
try  to  seir  the.  customer  the  kind  I  keep.  I 
don’t  always  succeed,  of  course.  They  keep 
Valspar  at  the  store  across  the  road,  and 
when,  some  fool  people  get  an  idea  in  their 
heads,  you  can’t  get  it  out.” 


On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  quite 
a  sizable  display  of  seeds  of  a  well-known 
seed  firm  that  has  advertised  extensively  for 
many  years. 

“I  see  you  have  seeds.  Do  you  like 
them?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  dealer,  “I  have  carried 
them  for  twenty  years  and  I  sell 
lots  of  them.” 

When  he  was  told  that  this 
seed  firm,  whose  seeds  he  sold, 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  in  helping  him  to  sell  those 
seeds  through  advertising,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  of 
their  advertisements,  and  he 
acted  as  though  he  doubted  the 
statement. 

This  local  dealer  did  not  realize, 
and  probably  the  average  person  does  not 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


KODAK 


Story-telling  pictures  like  the  one  above, 
picture  records  of  your  crops,  buildings  and 
equipment,  selling  pictures  of  your  cattle, 
chickens  or  hogs — they  all  represent  the  call 
for  an  Autographic  Kodak  on  your  place. 


A  High  Class  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Example  of  Modern 

Advertising 


know  that  much  of  modern  business  is  based 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  very  thing 
that  this  dealer  so  heartily  cursed — Adver¬ 
tising. 

Fortunately,  for  us,  the  human  mind  has 
a  habit  of  unconsciosuly  registering  upon  its 
memory  truths  which  are  often  repeated.  Like 
the  dealer  mentioned,  we  may  not 
believe  in  advertising,  but  its 
effects  and  results  are  just  the 
same,  and.  whether  we  know  it  or 
not,  those  results  are  contributing 
to  our  welfare  because  of  the  large 
part  advertising  plays  in  modern 
business  and  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Let  us  bring  to  your  mind 
some  examples  to  show  that  you 
and  your  life  have  been  influenced 
by  advertising.  For  instance,  maybe 
you  do  not  believe  in  advertising 
and  never  read  it,  but  we  bet 
you  have  heard  of  Sunkist  oranges, 
a  trade  name  that  has  brought 
prosperity  to  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  of  farmers  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

If  advertising  has  never  had  any 
effect  on  you,  then,  of  course,  you 
have  never  heard  of  Ivory  soap, 
Heinz’  pickles,  Campbell’s  soup, 
Del  Monte  canned  goods.  Coca  Cola, 
Postum,  Jello,  Blue  Diamond  wal¬ 
nuts,  Blue  Ribbon  dried  peaches, 
Kraft  cheese,  Elgin,  Waltham  or 
Ingersoll  watches.  Perfection  oil 
heaters,  Parawax  paraffine,  East¬ 
man  Kodaks,  or  Wearever  alumi¬ 
num  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  never  had  any  effect  on 
you  or  your  business,  what  about 
Dairymen’s  League  ice  cream,  or 
Dairylea  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  or  G.  L.  F.  farm  seeds  or 
cattle  feeds. 

If  you  do  not  read  ads,  of  course 
you  have  never  seen  the  picture 
of  the  old  man  wheeling  a  bar- 
row  full  of  vegetables,  which  has 
made  famous  the  Peter  Hender- 
{Continued  on  page  507) 
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Are  Farm  People  for  Prohibition? 

NOTICE  in  your  issue  of  May  26  that  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  are  very  strong  for  prohibition.  Allow 
me  to  protest  this  claim.  There  are  many,  many 
men  who  are  members  of  farm  organizations  that 
never  touch  a  drop  of  alcoholic  drinks  that  think  as 
much  of  prohibition  as  they  would  of  having  a  rattle¬ 
snake  in  bed  with  them.  In  fact,  they  think  that  prohi¬ 
bition  is  the  worst  curse  that  has  ever  been  put  over 
on  innocent  people,  secured  by  lies,  threats  and  mis¬ 
representation.  In  this  resolution  the  members  had 
no  say.  For  all  you  know,  there  may  be  70  per  cent 
against  it.  Many  of  them  are,  and  I  believe  that 
the  days  of  prohibition  are  numbered.  Let  us  hope 
so.  I  am  a  strict  abstainer. 

Shortly  aifter  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  the  bill  repealing  the  Mullan- 
Gage  Law,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  New  York  State  Cooperative  Coun¬ 
cil,  representing  practically  all  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  unanimously  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Mullan-Gage  Law.  We  reported  this  action 
in  the  news  columns  of  our  May  26  issue, 
which  led  to  our  receiving  the  above  letter. 

The  most  that  the  leaders  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  can  do  on  any  question,  and  the  most 
that  a  farm  publication  can  do  is  to  speak 
honestly  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  farm 
people.  We  are  sure  that  a  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  for  prohibition.  We  are  especially 
sure  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Mullan-Gage  Law,  which  gave  State  sup-' 
port  to  the  National  Government  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talking 
and  joking  about  bootlegging,  but  when  all 
is  done  and  said,  there  has  been  less  crime, 
less  men  in  jail  for  drunkenness,  less  dis¬ 
cord  and  unhappiness  in  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  and  more  money  to  spend  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  family  since  the 
Ehghteenth  Atnendment  than  ever  before. 
Therefore,  the  question  whether  or  not  pro¬ 
hibition  is  to  continue  to  be  a  law  of  the  land 
is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important 
problem  before  the  American  people  to-day. 


Unless  those  who  are  for  it  are  ready  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  our  correspondent  is  right 
when  he  says  that  the  days  of  prohibition  are 
numbered. 

Are  we  wrong  in  interpreting  farm  senti¬ 
ment  on  this  subject?  If  so,  we  want  to 
know  it.  Is  the  writer  of  the  above  letter 
right  when  he  says  that  there  may  be  70  per 
cent  of  farm  people  against  prohibition  ?  Or 
is  it  nearer  the  truth  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
farm  people  bitterly  regret  the  repeal  of  the 
Mullan-Gage  Law? 

Are  we  right  or  wrong?  Let  us  have  your 
views  in  a  short  letter.  Ten  thousand  farm 
letters  would  be  an  effective  answer  to  those 
who  say  farmers  are  opposed  to  prohibition. 
Any  letter  published  will  not  be  signed  un¬ 
less  you  wish  it. 


Good  Farming  and  Bad  Weather 

HE  month  of  May  was  one  of  the  coldest 
and  also  in  most  sections  one  of  the  driest 
on  record.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  taking 
considerable  of  the  farmer’s  time  lately  to 
cuss  the  weather.  Warmer  weather  and  some 
scattering  showers  during  the  early  part  of 
J une  is  relieving  the  situation  somewhat,  but 
such  a  long  period  of  unfavorable  weather 
has  created  a  serious  situation  on  many 
farms.  Hay  is  likely  to  be  light;  pastures 
have  been  backward  and  poor,  and  many 
planted  crops  came  up  poorly  and  have  made 
little  progress. 

It  is  in  the  unfavorable  season  that  the 
poorer  class  of  farmers  get  hit  the  hardest, 
particularly  those  who  have  little  opportunity 
or  make  little  effort  to  practice  better  meth¬ 
ods.  For  instance,  seeds  that  are  weak  in 
germinating  power  may  do  fairly  well  in  a 
good  season,  but  will  come  pretty  close  to 
failure  in  a  bad  one.  After  the  seed  is  up, 
those  crops  that  have  been  well  planted, 
well  cultivated  and  have  had  other  extra  care 
will  come  through  pretty  well  in  spite  of  bad 
weather;  but  no  crop,  and  no  animal,  can 
stand  the  combination  of  a  poor  season 
coupled  with  poor  care. 

Most  farmers  have  learned  that  it  is  poor 
business  to  get  very  much  discouraged,  at 
least  until  the  season’s  story  is  told  and  the 
harvest  is  over.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  seen  crops  that  did  not  promise  much 
in  the  beginning  that  finally  came  through  in 
pretty  fair  shape  in  the  end.  It  is  almost  as¬ 
tounding,  for  instance,  to  watch  the  growth 
of  a  corn  field  which  may  dally  along  making 
a  poor  growth  and  looking  rather  sickly  at 
the  beginning,  and  until  early  July,  and  then 
suddenly  wake  up  and  shoot  ahead  surpris¬ 
ingly  for  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks.  Farm¬ 
ers  know,  too,  that  even  though  the  season  is 
unfavorable,  those  who  use  good  methods 
are  pretty  apt  to  have  as  much,  or  more, 
money  as  they  do  in  a  season  when  there  is 
a  too-abundant  harvest  with  resulting  low 
prices. 


“Tradin’  Horses” 

'<TpDDIE,”  says  ‘George  Duff  to  us  a  year 
or  so  ago  when  we  were  on  a  visit  to 
Thompson’s  Creek,  *T  have  been  tradin’ 
horses  again,  and  I’ll  bet  that  feller  I  traded 
with  will  feel  like  thirty  cents  when  he  finds 
what  I  let  him  in  for  with  that  old  crowbait 
I  got  off  on  him,  especially  when  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  really  good  horse  he  gave  me  for 
him.” 

We  said  nothing,  and  kept  right  on  say¬ 
ing  it,  for  we  well  knew  from  knowledge  of 
Duff’s  previous  and  frequent  excursions  into 
the  field  of  horse  barter  and  trade,  that  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  keep  still  and  the  action, 
or  mayhap  the  lack  of  it  of  this  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Duff  stables,  would  speak  for 
itself. 

There  may  be  business  deals  where  both 
parties  profit,  but  horse  trading  is  not  among 
them.  Judging  from  Duff’s  Trequent  experi- 
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ences,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  ‘To  him  that 
hath,  it  shall  be  given,  but  to  him  that  hath 
not,  it  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which 
he  hath.”  George  Duff  was  right  in  his 
bragging  about  getting  rid  of  a  “crowbait” 
in  this,  his  latest  deal,  but  he  should  have 
stopped  right  there  without  any  undue  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  what  he  received  in  return. 

Shortly  after  the  trade,  George  had  to  go 
to  town  and  he  thought  it  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  drive  the  new  horse  down  the 
valley  as  a  sort  of  an  eJchibit  to  envious 
neighbors.  He  did  so  and  there  was  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  no  envy  developed  on  the  part 
of  the  neighbors.  At  the  second  farm  Duff 
stopped  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  When  it 
came  to  starting  again,  no  ordinary  means 
of  entreaty  or  persuasion  could  rid  this' horse 
of  a  most  embjarrassing  determination  to 
“stay  put.”  Finally  Duff  tried  the  remedy 
for  balking  horses  which  had  been  effective 
on  the  results  of  other  and  previous  horse 
deals.  The  remedy  worked.  In  fact,  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  horse  went  away 
from  there  so  fast  that  he  left  poor  Duff 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  his 
mouth  open  horrifiedly  watching  his  newly- 
acquired  property  hitched  to  the  poor  old 
democrat  wagon  end  a  run-a-way  down  the 
road  by  attempting  to  climb  a  telephone  pole. 

Several  months  later  we  were  again  visit¬ 
ing  with  George  in  his  horse  barn.  As  we 
talked  there  came  every  now  and  then  from 
the  stables  back  of  us  a  hollow  and  dismal 
cough,  and  each  time  we  noticed  a  strained 
and  worried  look  on  Duff’s  usually  cheerful 
countenance,  accompanied  by  a  rather  forced 
effort  to  divert  our  mind  by  speeding  up 
the  conversation.  Finally  we  said,  “Say, 
Duff,  we  hate  to  be  pessimistic,  but  that  new 
horse  of  yours  certainly  has  a  bad  case  of 
tll0  llGS-VGS 

“Heaves?  No,”  says  Duff,  “all  he’s  got 
is  just  a  little  cold.” 

“By  the  way.”  we  continued,  “when  we 
were  here  last  time  you  were  quite  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  your  new  horse  and  were  telling 
us  that  he  was  sound,  willing,  and  perfectly 
safe  for  women  to  drive.  Did  he  prove  out 
all  right?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Duff,  “of  course,  he  is  wind- 
broken,  has  the  heaves,  three  spavins,  is  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  can’t  see  out  of  the  other; 
but  otherwise,  he  is  perfectly  sound.  As  to 
safety,  he  will  bite,  kick,  strike  and  run 
away;  otherwise  he  is  perfectly  safe  for 
women  to  drive. 

“By  the  way.  I’d  just  as  soon  you  didn’t 
mention  this  conversation.  Jim  Smith,  over 
Richland  way,  who  traded  me  four  or  five 
years  ago  that  horse  that  developed  the  blind 
staggers,  telephoned  that  he  might  drop 
down  here  in  a  day  or  so  and  we  may  be  able 
to  whack  up  a  trade.” 


The  Good  Half  Supports  the  Bad 

HE  National  Dairy  Association  points 
out  that  of  the  25,000,000  dairy  cows  two 
years  old  and  over  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  5,000,000  that  are  really  non-pro¬ 
ducers  which  could  be  eliminated  entirely 
with  no  loss  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  The 
average  production  in  the  United  States  per 
animal  is  only  about  4,000  pounds,  while  the 
average  production  from  cows  of  good  com¬ 
mercial  herds  ranges  from  6,000  to  12,000 
pounds  per  cow,  with  individual  records 
mounting  still  higher.  Therefore,  half  of 
the  cows  in  the  United  States  give  less  than 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  By  the 
elimination  of  the  poor  one-fifth  or  5,000,000 
cows,  the  output  of  milk  would  be  reduced 
one-sixth,  a  loss  which  could  easily  be  over¬ 
come  in  the  improvement  of  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  remaining  cows  to  the  greatly 
increased  profit  to  everyone  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  One  half  the  cows  must  first  sup¬ 
port  the  other  half  before  they  can  support 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 
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LESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still. 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill. 

“Oh,  for  boyhood’s  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 

When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 

Me,  their  master,  waited  for.” 

— Whittier 

In  an  old  back  hill  lot  one  June  day  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  barefoot  boy 
was  picking  wild 
strawberries.  The 
primitive  calls  runs 
high  in  every  coun¬ 
try  youngster.  Some 
of  them  satisfy  it  by 
getting  away  once 
in  a  while  from  the 
dull  and  monoto¬ 
nous  round  of  farm 
work  to  go  fishing; 
others  will  tramp 
all  day  with  a  gun 
in  the  autumnal 
woods,  hoping  to 
get  a  rabbit  or 
partridge;  and  still 
others  find  some 
real  fun  in  going 
berrying. 

In  a  way  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  old 
slashings  with  their 
fallen  and  rotting 
logs  and  their  berry 
bushes  growing 
higher  than  a  man’s 
head  have  mostly 
disappeared  from 
the  East.  In  them 
the  rabbits  scurried 
up  and  down;  the 
cat  bird  cried 
“Thief,  Thief!”  and 
the  blackberries 
grew  large  and 
plentiful. 

There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of 
gold  mining  that 
comes  to  the  young 

berry  picker  when  he  discovers  a  real 
“berry  patch”  and  there  is  no  achieve¬ 
ment  that  may  come  to  one  in  later  life 
that  quite  equals  the  satisfaction  of 
Mother’s  praise  for  a  pail  of  berries 
which  “was  heaping  full  before  they 
settled.” 

From  where  the  boy 
stretched  away  hundreds 
poor  hill  land,  good  for 
woods,  on  which  no  farming  should  ever 
have  been  attempted.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  and  still  to-day  there  are  thousands 
of  such  acres  throughout  the  East 
covered  with  worthless  wire  grass, 
daises  and  devil’s  paintbrush. 

Down  on  the  other  side  of  the  lot, 
old  Milden  was  plowing  under  the  weeds 


A  June  Story 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

in  the  vain  hope  of  .  producing  a  good 
crop  of  buckwheat.  As  the  boy 
paused  from  his  picking  to  absorb 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  June  day, 
there  came  up  to  him  across  the  lot  a 
constant  stream  of  invective  and  expos¬ 
tulation  from  old  Milden  as  he  labored 
with  his  horses,  the  poor  plow  and  the 
stony  worthless  soil. 

The  boy  can  close  his  eyes  and  look 
back  across  a  crowded  twenty-five  years, 
and  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  he  can  still 
see  the  old  fellow  urging  his  horses  along 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  DREAMER 


I  am  tired  of  planning’  and  toiling 

•  In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 

Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling. 
And  spoiling  and  building  again, 

And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river. 

Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away; 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming 
Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie: 

Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 
In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 

From  the  sleepless  thoughts’  endeavor 
I  would  go  where  the  children  play; 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 


I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure : 

There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 

Oh!  the  little  hands  too  skillful, 

And  the  child  mind  choked  with  weeds! 

The  daughter’s  heart  grown  willful, 

And  the  father’s  heart  that  bleeds! 

No,  no!  From  the  street’s  rude  bustle, 
From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 

I  would  fly  to  the  wood’s  low  rustle 
And  the  meadow’s  kindly  page. 

Let  me  dream  as  of  old  by  the  river. 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  al way; 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

— John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 


stood,  there 
of  acres  of 
nothing  but 


the  stony  furrow  and  hear  him  curse  the 
old  farm  plugs  in  a  harmless  and  in¬ 
effectual  manner. 

“Dod  blast  your  danged  hides,  geeup 
out  o’  thar  ’fore  I  git  a  rail  and  com¬ 
plete  your  education !  Ginger  to  grind¬ 
stones  git  out  o’  that  thar  furrow, 
can’t  ye?” 

The  strawberries  seemed  to  run  pretty 
good  for  awhile,  but  as  the  paintbrush 
became  more  dense  the  berries  got 
scarcer  and  the  boy  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  he  could  not  get  the  big  pail 
full.  He  had  a  feeling  that  there  were 
more  and  bigger  berries  near  where 
Milden  was  plowing,  but  because  of  the 
fierce  talk  the  boy  feared  that  if  he 
went  down  there  he  would  be  chased. 


Finally  becoming  completely  discour¬ 
aged,  he  started  for  home,  and  Mil¬ 
den  saw  him.  “Hey,  boy !  Come  here” 
said  he.  Expecting  a  scolding  the 
boy  went  down  to  where  the  old  fellow 
had  stopped  his  horses.  “Ain’t  got  your 
pail  full  have  yuh?”  said  he.  “This 
danged  soil  has  got  so,  most  of  it  won’t 
even  grow  wild  strawberries.  But  if 
you  go  up  on  the  upper  side  of  this 
‘land’  you’ll  find  a  nice  lot  of  berries.  I 
used  to  find  it  kind  o’  pleasant  to  go 
berryin’  myself  years  ago  and  I  know 
how  you  feel  to  have  to  go  home  without 
your  pail  full.  By  ginger,  this  dod- 

blasted  farmin’  bus- 
ness  leaves  me  lit¬ 
tle  chance  now-a- 
days  for  any  of  the 
pleasant  things  o’ 
life.  Go  on  thar 
Dave,  git  up  Sal!” 
and  the  plowing 
with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  storm  of  espos- 
t  u  1  a  t  i  0  n  began 
again. 

Following  M  i  1- 
den’s  kindly  advice 
the  boy  found  the 
berries  thicker  and 
filled  his  pail. 

On  the  way  home 
down  the  long,  dug 
road  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  shining  in  the 
dirt  and  digging  it 
out  found  it  to  be  a 
silver  dollar,  which 
in  those  days  to  a 
country  boy  was  a 
very  great  fortune 
indeed.  So  great,  in 
fact,  that  that  pleas¬ 
ant  June  day  so  long 
ago — b  e  c  a  u  se  of 
Mother’s  praise  over 
the  milk  pail  full  of 
berries  and  the  shin¬ 
ing  silver  dollar — 
still  stands  a  high- 
spot  in  the  hall  of 

boyhood’s  memories. 
* 

Last  summer  we 
rode  by  the  place 
where  Milden  used  to  live.  The  farm 
was  deserted.  The  barns  had  fallen  in 
and  the  windows  of  the  farmhouse  had 
been  broken  by  boys  of  another  genera¬ 
tion.  Never  again  will  the  old  place 
know  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  farm 
home,  nor  the  laughter  of  little  children. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  the  ruined 
buildings,  so  typical  of  the  hopes  of 
thousands  of  farmers  whose  struggle 
for  a  life  time  with  debt,  the  devil’s 
paintbrush  and  a  worn-out  soil,  the 
hope  came  that  Milden  and  all  his  fel¬ 
lows  have  found  a  place  where  the 
devil’s  paintbrush  blooms  not,  and 
where  the  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
leaves  more  time  for  some  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  things. 
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•the  Tried  and  Tested 

IN-DE-STRnCT-O 

Oail'V'aiiizedl  Off 

dlLrW 

**WOT  one  ounce  of  spoiled  silage.' 

*  ^  tArVial- IVd  P 


That’s  what  M.  P.  Cody  of  Decatur, 
Mich.,  says  of  his  ROSS  “In-de-str-uct-o” 
iilo.  Every  day  we  gel  letters  from  satis¬ 
fied  owners  telling  us  the  “In-de-str-uct-o** 
is  the  easiest  of  all  silos  to  erect — the  silo 
that  produces  99  %  Food  Value  Silage — 
from  every  standpoint 

The  Safest  Silo  Investment. 

Before  you  contract  for  any  make  of  silo — at 
any  price — get  all  of  the  Ross  facts  before  you. 
Find  out  what  you  save — in  first  cost,  in  labor, 
and  is  silage — by  choosing  the  times-tested,  fire¬ 
proof,  rust-proof  "In-de-str-uct-o.** 

Here  is  the  worthy  product  of  a  pioneer  plant. 
Beventy-three  years  of  honest  dealing  backs  every 
»08S  promise.  Write  tor  complete  information. 

Agents  and  Dealers: 

Write  for  Proposition. 

nfiCC  ensilage  CUTTER  rt\ 

.  tlUiJiJ  AND  SILO  LU« 

Successors  to  The  E,  fV.  Ross  Company 

artment  120  Springfield,  Ohio 


RINGBONE 


WHETHER  it’s  ringbone, 
wind  galls,  quittor  or 
grease,  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  quick  results. 
General  directions  and 
proper  treatment  on 
every  bottle  container. 

Unequalled  for  most 
horse  ailments.  Super¬ 
sedes  firing  and  cautery. 
A  million  successful 
treatments  given  each 
year.  $1.50  per  bottle  at 
druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good  for 
Humans  too.  The  Law¬ 
rence  -  Williams  C  o  m  - 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
> 


HORSES  HOOFS 
&•  FETLOCKS 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


muse 

over 


MINERAL.,. 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 


NECLEa^ 
WOl  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
its  Merits 


BEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. ; 
Writefordescriptlre  booklet  ‘ 

451  fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


Free  CatalOEf  m  colors  explains 

-  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 


ElectricWheelCo. 

2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  Desire  To  “Do” 

What  We  Need  Most  in  this  World  is  Inspiration 


A  FEW  weeks’  rest 
has  been  good  for 
all  of  us.  I  find  it  often  most  embar¬ 
rassing  to  write  about  practical  matters 
because  they  don’t  work  out  as  I  expect¬ 
ed  they  would.  Then  again,  I  see  the 
work  being  done  by  many  quiet  people, 
unheralded  and  without  thought  of  pub¬ 
lic  notice,  that  is  better  than  mine,  and 

I  wonder  what 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


E.  COOK 


their  feelings 
must  be  if  they 
read  what  I  say. 
However,  there 
may  be  some  in¬ 
spiration  gained, 
and  so,  after  all, 
there  maybe 
good  come  out  .of 
it.  My  observa¬ 
tion  h’a  s  been 
these  many  years 
that  adults  as  a 
whole  are  more 
in  need  of  inspi¬ 
ration  than  of  in¬ 
formation  or  edu¬ 
cation.  In  fact. 


for  such  a  vast  number 
of  young  people  with¬ 
out  inherited  means  to  become  owners 
of  property  as  now.  Maybe  no  times 
are  better  for  the  rare  individual 
who  crops  out  only  occasionally.  The 
earning  power  of  a  person  without  a 
single  dollar  to  keep  him  is  just  simply 
enormous  as  long  as  single.  Of  course, 
when  a  family  is  to  be  supported,  the 
story  is  a  different  one. 


when  I  become  deeply  interested  in  an 
article,  or  what  some  one  tells  me,  it 
is  the  desire  aroused  in  me  to  do, 
rather  than  the  “how”  of  what  is  said 
that  does  the  good. 

Facts  are  no  good  until  we  assimilate 
them  into  our  own  mental  fiber  organ¬ 
ized  and  arranged  according  to  our  own 
particular  method  of  filing  and  book¬ 
keeping.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
farmers’  institute  directors  of  this 
country  some  25  years  ago,  the  Hon. 
O.  C.  Gregg  of  Minnesota,  reckoned  the 
purely  educational  features  as  of  minor 
importance.  His  plan  was  to  hold 
lai-ge  meetings  where  mass  psychology 
could  be  trained  into  action,  and  then 
he  said  the  people  will  get  the  facts 
through  contact  and  from  published 
information. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his 
palmy  days,  was  not  rated  high,  but 
more  and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  I 
rate  him  ever  higher.  We  all  know  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  power  within  them¬ 
selves  to  generate  all  the  enthusiasm 
that  they  can  put  into  practical  use,  and 
then  we  say  they  are  self-made.  Well, 
whatever  it  is,  it  makes  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  social  order  go  round  and 
gets  things  done. 


Young  Folks  Less  Economical 

But  I  do  know  that  young  people  are 
not  as  a  rule  developing  economy.  With 
all  of  the  apparent  unbalanced  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  between  the  farm 
and  city,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  the  average  young  man, 
not  the  rarely  specialized,  unusual  one, 
than  to  work  in  the  rural  sections  and 
make  economy  a  cardinal  virtue.  Lands 
and  homes  are  cheap.  Five  thousand 
dollars  will  buy  a  business  and  a  home, 
and  nowhere  can  a  good  business  man 
do  a  larger  volume  of  business  based 
upon  the  investment  than  upon  this 
$5,000  farm. 

The  personal  element  valuation  can 
be  expanded  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
money  invested.  The  weakness  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  selling  value  of 
the  business  does  not  increase  with  the 
income  tecause  the  man  power  is  the 
outstanding  force  and  value.  But  why 
sell?  We  must  live  somewhere,  and 
staying  in  one  place  and  building  a 
reputation  for  character  and  high- 
grade  production  isn’t  set  up  over  night 
like  a  circus  tent,  by  any  means. 

One  of  the  finest  compliments  I  have 
ever  heard  paid  to  a  person  was  this 
statement  by  a  townsman  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Payson,  with  whom  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  at  the  St,  Lawrence  State  School 
for  nine  years.  He  said  that  whatever 
the_  Doctor  did  he  was  always  in  com¬ 
petition  with  himself,  and  I  can  vouch 
that  it  was  true,  every  word. 


A  Leader  of  Men 

More  than  30  years  ago,  a  widely 
known  lecturer,  who  was  himself  a  busi¬ 
ness  failure,  led  thousands  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  butter  and  to  feed  balanced  rations 
which  put  their  own  business  going 
right.  And  so,  if  I  have  ever  given  re¬ 
newed  courage  to  anyone,  perhaps  it  is 
worth  while,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  a 
grudge  against  myself.  Dooley  once 
said,  in  the  days  when  Roosevelt  was 
getting  first  headlines,  “that  no  man 
who  had  a  grudge  against  himself  would 
ever  be  Governor  of  a  great  State.” 
Give  us  clean,  wholesome,  forward- 
looking  vision  and  inspiration,  and  we 
won’t  go  far  astray. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  the  opportunity 


A  Worthy  Challenge 

Its  originality  and  deserved  applica¬ 
tion  marked  it  with  me  as  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  wasn’t  in  competition 
with  anyone  else,  but  always  trying  to 
do  a  little  better  than  before.  And 
there  is  no  place  under  the  sun  where 
that  plan  carries  farther  to-day  than 
in  the  production  of  farm  products.  It 
is  not  true  that  consumers  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  quality.  They  may  not  take  to 
what  the  producers  say  at  the  outset, 
but  if  he  is  always  in  competition  with 
himself,  his  reputation  soon  gets  into 
the  atmosphere  and  people  expect  qual¬ 
ity  and  no  questions  asked,  and  it  won’t 
make  any  difference  what  the  product 
may  be.  _  And  so,  boys,  cut  out  some  of 
the  movies.  Buy  necessities  of  good 
quality.  Don’t  look  shabby. 

Pick  out  a  savings  bank  and  regu¬ 
larly  deposit  a  certain  percentage  of 
your  earnings,  it  won’t  matter  how 
much,  for  if  continued  long  enough 
the  delight  of  adding  each  week  or 
month  will  soon  be  more  attractive 
than  the  movies  or  automobiles.  And 
the  amount  will  then  take  care  of 
itself.  It’s  worth  trying. 


Figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
the  consumption  of  milk  is  increasing  in  the  city  but  not  in  the  country. 
The  milk  bar”  at  farm  picnics  and  country  fairs  are  becoming  more 
popular.  We  should  have  more  of  them  • 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 


Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress  and  strain  in  any 
direction. 


You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other  wood 
silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a  Craine  stays 
put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheapest  to  own. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Any  old  stave,  iron  hooped  sHo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Catalog 
shows  how. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  120  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


,E 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings ;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

’safe  antiseptic  and  germicide 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to 
use,  $2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  Free, 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


^sw 

Sold  Directi^ieunFadorji 


The  whole  line  of  famous  Peerless  Fence: 

Barb  Wire^Stoel  Posts— Gatea—Roofing^  ana 
Paints  are  now  being  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  40%  lower  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog'^ 
got  oar  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy,  2 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  3002  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  front  ■*^«^^GAVE 

^‘‘GRIFFIN  S1I,0  FAMF. 


An  unobstructed  continuous  open^ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel  lad¬ 
der  attached  to  front.  Everything 
first  class  and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount 
to  reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 


LAP6£ 
rpEC 

catalog 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CQ 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Box  3 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Kte.roX, 

u  +  ^  ir  1  t'.i  i.  IV  Celery,  Tomato,  Sweetl 

Potato,  Kale,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  plants. 

FLOWER  PLANTS  Poppj',  Columbine,^  Aster! 

,  j  ,  kansy.  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Ver¬ 

bena  and  other  perennial  and  annual  flower  plants. 


BERRY  PLANTS  Strawberry  plaiits  for  August  and 


,  ^  X  -iTT  tall  planting;  pot-grown  and  runner 

plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Kaspberry. 
Blackberri-  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants,  for  fall 
planting.  Hoses,  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 


Will  it  Y  ir  CL 

‘SitanH  O 

9Xana  /  write  for  circular 
Ti^  Creamery  Package  Mfc.Co. 
West  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 


Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
quality  breeders.  Investigate  NOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefiehls,  bucc-ession,  &c.,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25; 
1,000,  $3.25.  Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Ex- 
pressed,  10,000,  $20  cash.  Doti’t  t  aky  chances,  Oi'cier  from  largest 
grower  iu  Virginia,  Guaranteed  good  delivery  anywhere,  or 
money  refunded.  J.  p.  tOl'.Nt'ILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  book  and 
Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARFNCE  a.  ,  Registered  Patent  LaW' 

yer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Farmer 


Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices. 

Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  70.  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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The  World’s  Greatest  Shopping  Place 

{Continued  from  page  503) 


son  brand  of  seeds.  And  you  have 
missed  that  wonderful  advertisement 
showing  a  dog  looking  into  a  Victrola 
and  enBtled  “His  Master’s  Voice.” 

But,  of  course,  you  do  believe  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  or,  at  least,  you  use  it,  in 
one  way  or  another,  both  in  the  sale  of 
your  products  and  ip  what  you  buy, 
for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
even  a  small  business  without  being 
aifected  by  it. 

Its  largest  and  also  its  best  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  in 
its  earliest  days  advertising  was  not 
the  honest  and  reputable  business  that 
it  is  to-day.  Early  advertisers,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  did  not  at  first 
realize  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
and  they  seemed  to  vie  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  exaggerated  and  actually  un¬ 
truthful  statements  about  the  wares 
they  were  trying  to  sell. 

Even  many  of  the  more  reputable 
papers  and  magazines  once  carried 
“ads”  that  promised  “something  for 
nothing,”  and  endeavored  to  get  the 
consumer’s  dollar  on  misrepresented 
statements.  How  many  thousands  of 
farm  boys  and  girls  have  pored  wist¬ 
fully  over  advertisements  which  prom¬ 
ised  in  such  glowing  terms  the  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  those  who  would 
send  them  money?  How  well  we  re¬ 
member  our  own  wild  dreams  of  be¬ 
coming  a  great  hypnotist  and  making 
barrels  of  money.  All  we  had  to  do 
was  to  answer  an  advertisement  and 
send  $5  for  the  correspondence  course 
in  hypnotism.  There  were  many  in  the 
old  days  who  answered  such  solicita¬ 
tions  only  to  be  disillusioned  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  to  have  ingrained  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  all  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  which  years  of  truthful  state¬ 
ments  and  honest  dealing  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely. 

So  great  was  this  prejudice  built  up 
by  the  dishonest  advertiser  that  even 
to-day  the  average  reader  does  not 
realize  the  complete  revolution  that 
took  place  years  ago  in  advertising 
methods,  and  the  tremendous  extent 
to  which  every  business  in  the  world, 
including  even  farming,  is  built  up  on 
one  kind  of  paid  publicity  or  another. 
The  great  majority  of  advertising  to¬ 
day  is  reputable  and  reliable.  Any 
magazine  which  accepts  that  which  is 
not,  is  soon  doomed  to  failure,  and  any 
advertiser  who  long  persists  in  state¬ 
ments  which  are  not  borne  out  by  fact 
not  only  will  not  long  succeed,  but  is 
headed  straight  for  jail, 

Some  of  the  best  trained  men  in  the 
business  world  are  engaged  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Talent  fully  equal 
to  that  of  editors  and  writers  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  in  magazines  goes  into  the 
writing  of  advertisements  that  are  at¬ 
tractive,  instructive  and  worth  read¬ 
ing.  The  sky  is  the  limit  for  writing 
advertisements  which  will  sell  the  ob¬ 
ject  advertised.  But  there  is  •  always 
one  qualification  insisted  upon  above 
all  others,  and  that  is  honesty  in  state¬ 
ments. 

The  advertising  pages  of  honest  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  are  the  world’s 
greatest  shopping  places,  where  the 
consumer  can  go  at  his  leisure  and  buy 
anything  that  all  the  merchants  of  the 
world  have  for  sale  from  a  dress  for 
the  baby  starting  life’s  journey  to  the 
coffin  at  the  end  of  it. 

How  many,  many  times,  we  used  to 
hear  father  complain  about  some  issue 
of  his  favorite  paper  because  he 
thought  it  contained  too  much  adver¬ 
tising.  The  same  complaint  is  often 
heard  still.  Father  did  not  realize  that 
were  it  not  for  the  advertising  in  his 
paper,  he  probably  would  not  have  had 
any  paper  at  all.  He  would  not  have 
been  able  to  afford  it.  Father  did  not 
know — and  the  average  reader  of  to¬ 
day  does  not  know — that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  most  publications  is  a 
mighty  small  item  toward  paying  for 
the  tremendous  publication  costs. 

For  instance,  one  can  buy  fifty-two 
issues  of  a  great  magazine  like  the 
“Saturday  Evening  Post”  for  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  This  is  about  four  cents 
a  copy.  The  -paper  alone  used  in  the 
“Post’  costs  pretty  nearly  as  much  as 
the  subscriber  pays  for  the  completed 
magazine.  This  is  to  say  nothing  at 
all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which  pay  for  stories,  articles 
and  other  editorial  costs;  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  dollars  for  investment  in  printing 
presses  and  for  the  pajmient  of  the 
thousands  of  workers. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  magazines, 
and  of  the  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Often  the  trouble  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  the  subscriptions  costs 
more  than  all  of  the  mopey  that  comes 
from  them.  It  is  advertising — and  ad¬ 
vertising  alone — which  has  made  the 
people  of  America  the  greatest  reading 
public  in  the  world  by  giving  them  al¬ 
most  unlimited  amounts  of  best  in 
news,  information  and  literature  at  a 
purely  nominal  cost,  and  all  of  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  big  part  it  has  played 
in  our  industrial  and  social  life. 


Can  You  Tell  What  Teazles 
Are  Used  For? 

(Continued  from  page  502) 

racks  which  can  carry  about  a  half 
ton.  The  average  production  per  acre 
is  150,000  burrs. 

The  variance  in  the  size  of  the  burrs 
and  the  fluctuating  demand  from  the 
different  mills  makes  the  marketing  of 
teazles  one  where  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  is  necessary.  Several  attempts 
by  the  inexperienced  to  market  teazles 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Talcott  says  the 
result  was  that  the  other  fellow  got  the 
teazles,  and  the  man  who  marketed 
them  got  the  experience  for  his  pay. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  successful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  growers  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  own  burrs  in  a  cooperative 
way.  However,  the  Skaneateles  Teazle 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association  was 
organized  in  1920.  William  T.  Thome, 
a  large  grower  and  now  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  Onondaga  County, 
is  president  of  the  association. 

Grading  is  Tedious  Work 

At  the  plant  of  the  buyers,  men  with 
a  lifetime  experience  select  and  grade 
the  burrs  in  three  general  grades.  The 
stems  are  trimmed  to  exact  lengths  and 
the  different  grades  packed  in  large 
boxes  ready  for  shipment  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  It  takes  an  experienced  eye  to  do 
this  grading,  as  not  only  the  size  of  the 
burr  must  be  considered,  but  the  most 
important  thing  to  consider  is  the 
strength  of  the  hook. 

As  I  have  observed  the  teazle  in¬ 
dustry  at  Skaneateles  the  last  few 
years,  it  would  be  my  advice  to  anyone 
who  contemplates  growing  teazles  to 
move  to  one  of  the  good  farms  near 
Skaneateles.  The  land  is  well  adapted 
to  general  farming.  I  would  grow  gen¬ 
eral  crops  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
from  observation  and  study  would  then 
decide  whether  or  not  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  demand  for  teazles  to  warrant 
the  growing  of  teazles.  I  certainly 
would  want  to  see  a  change  in  the  level 
of  labor  prices  and  the  prices  that  are 
being  received  for  the  teazle  burrs. 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Talcott?  How 
did  he  save  his  neck  growing  teazles? 
He  made  some  money  out  of  teazles, 
first,  because  he  put  in  plenty  of  the 
hard  work  and  hand  labor  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  because  a  few  acres  of  teazles 
fit  in  with  a  well-organized  rotation  of 
general  crops  that  grow  around  Skan¬ 
eateles. 


1924  MEETING  OF  NEW  YORK 
GRANGE  IN  BUFFALO 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  will  be  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  in  Buffalo  on  February  5  to  8, 
inclusive,  1924.  In  securing  this  par¬ 
ticular  hotel  for  the  meeting, '  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  feels  the  Grange  is 
particularly  fortunate,  for  it  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  the  sessions  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  and  all  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  under  the  same  roof. 


Have  been  taking  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  16  years  and  couldn’t,  farm 
without  it.  We  are  a  family  of  nine, 
and  all  like  the  clean,  wholesome  seri¬ 
als  you  print.  I  think  the  “Valley  of 
the  Giants”  splendid.  If  we  could  have 
moving  pictures  of  such  stories  as  you 
have  in  your  paper,  and  they  would  be 
played  without  that  unwholesome  man¬ 
ner  such  as  the  movie  actors  have,  then 
I  would  think  them  worth  while.  Can’t 
you  start  such  a  movement? — G.  N. 
Stenger,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


SLUG  SHOT* 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  W rite  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc., to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Big  Sale. 
Now 


OTTAWA 

Smaohod  on  this  better. 
ter  cottinx  machine  Sawa  lose. 

Hmbe.  falla  treee  10>7ear  Goarao- 
tee  Caab  or  Basr  Terma 
Cma  Seek  and  Spacial  Offer 
1166  Write  qniek  before  aale  endal 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COMPANY 

SOIQ  WmS  Stmt  Rsm  SOt.Q  Mmm  SlSa. 

OTTSWa.  KAWS_ WTTSSUItaH.  RA. 


IF.O.B. 
I  Ottawa 
Kana. 

From  Pittsburuh. 

Pa.  $97  .26 


SALARY  AND  EXPENSES 

FOR  RURAL  SALESMEN 

If  you  have  had  experience  in  selling 
goods  or  subscriptions  to  farmers, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourself. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


'life  Insurance 
Without  Agents 

is 

a  Distinct  Public 

n  •  yj 

service 

Postal  Life  Method  Sanctioned  by 
the  United  States' Supreme  Court 


Timely  Talk  on  a  Vital  Subject 

(Scene :  Pullman  smoking  compartment.  Judge  Kirkland  and 
Lawyer  Roberts  continuing  a  conversation  begun  at  dinner.) 


Judge:  "Well,  this  business  of 
selling  direct-by-mail  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  surely  very 
popular  with  the  public.” 

Lawyer:  "Yes.  but  some  of  my 
clients  say  that  in  the  interest 
of  local  merchants,  the  States 
ought  to  find  some  way  to 
check  it.” 

Judge:  “I  don’t  see  why  they 
should  check  it  or  how  they 
can  do  it.  Selling  merchandise 
is  an  interstate  business.  I 
can  sell  and  you  can  buy  in  the 
best  market  wherever  it  is. 
What  can  a  State  do  about  it?” 

Lawyer.' “You’re  probably  right. 
I’ll  admit.  The  States  can’t 
very  well  put  the  ‘kibosh’  on 
legitimate  interstate  business.” 

Judge:  "Certainly  not.  The 
States  cannot  hold  up  arbi¬ 
trarily  any  direct-by-mail  trans¬ 
action,  nor  can  they  tax  life- 
insurance  premiums  thus  sent 
by  mail.” 

Lawyer:  "How’s  that?” 

Judge:  “Policies  are  written  for 
people  ‘direct,’  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  been  for 
years.  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  decided 
unanimously  that  life-insur¬ 
ance  premiums  on  such  poli¬ 
cies  are  exempt  from  State 
taxes.  The  usual  license-fees 
and  charges  also  do  not  apply. 
All  this  helps  policyholders.” 

Lawyer:  "Oh,  you  refer  to  the 
Postal  Life?  ” 

Judge:  "Yes,  that  Company 
hasn’t  any  agents  and  never 
has  had.  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  Overman,  who  matured 
one  of  its  policies,  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  upper  House  of 


Congress  two  years  ago;  ‘It  is 
a  very  strong  company,  and  is 
conducting  a  great  business  in 
this  country.  They  do  it  all 
by  printed  matter.’  The  ap¬ 
plicant  deals  direct,  personally 
or  by  letter.  The  method  is 
good  common  sense  as  well  as 
sanctioned  by  law.” 

Lawyer:  “  You  are  quite  right.  I 


9\% 

Dividends  Guar¬ 
anteed  in  your 
Policy  and  the 
Usual  Contingent 
Dividends  Paid 
as  Earned. 

Also,  the  life¬ 
prolonging  ser¬ 
vice  of  Company’s 
Health  Bureau 
benefits  policy¬ 
holders  and  helps 
to  keep  insurance 
cost  down. 


wrote  the  Postal  once  myself 
just  to  find  out  how  the  Com¬ 
pany  did  business,  but  never 
followed  it  up.” 

Judge:  "  I  go  you  one  better;  I 
not  only  wrote  them,  but  took 
a  policy  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
and  have  carried  it  ever  since.” 

Lawyer:  "How’s  the  cost?” 

Judge:  "  Lower  than  in  other 
companies  for  the  same  kind 
of  insurance  —  legal  reserve  — 
and  besides  that  they  give  me 
a  free  medical  examination 
each  year  just  so  I  can  keep 
in  trim.” 

Lawyer:  "That’s  pretty  good. 
You  live  in  Idaho  and  deal 
wiih  a  New  York  company  by 
mail.  Did  you  ever  look  the 
Company  up  ?” 

Judge:  "Only  to  know  that  it  is 
chartered  and  licensed  by  New 
York  State,  whose  laws  are 
very  strict,  but  I  called  on 
them  when  I  was  East  last 
June.  They’re  now  in  their 
new  building  on  Fifth 
Avenue.” 

Lawyer:  "  Are  they  ?  Believe 
I’ll  write  them  to  figure  on  a 
policy  for  me.” 

Judge:  “  Don’t  think  you  could 
do  better.  Life  insurance 
without  agents  is  a  distinct 
public  service.  The  point  is 
made,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one,  that  the  Company  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Authorities.  The  Postal  sim¬ 
plifies  the  business,  saves  you 
money,  safeguards  your  health 
and  will  treat  you  right  in 
every  way.  I’d  take  another 
policy  myself  if  I  hadn’t  passed 
the  age-limit. 


That  tclU  the  itory.  Thouchtful  inturen  like  Judge 
Kirkland  take  policies  with  the  Postal  and  not  only 
hold  on  to  them  bnt  are  disposed  to  take  new  insur¬ 
ance.  while  those  like  the  lawyer  Roberts,  who  at 
first  write  out  of  curiosity,  at  last  find  they  can  save 
money  by  takinf  a  Postal  Policy  and  they  do  it. 

Find  Out  What  You 
Can  Save 


You  should  take  advantage  of  Postal  benefits 
and  economies.  Call  upon  or  write  to  the 
Company,  or  send  in  the  coupon 

You  will  receive  full  information  based  on 
oflficial  reports  regularly  filed  with  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department.  No 
agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  resultant 
commission-savings  go  to  you  because  you 
deal  direct. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  J 

51 1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  J 

Without  obligating  me,  please  mail  full  S 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age.  I 

Name - - - 

Address - - - 


Occupation _ 

Exact  date  of  birth 


ostal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

Sll  Fifth  Avenue:  New  York 
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Engine  Prices 
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5  and7H-P.«rri. 

uie  of  low  prices.  Remember  you  are  getting  these 

■"‘Mous  OTTAWA  EWGiWE 

The  moat  dependable  engine.  Starts  easy, 
pulls  more  H-P.  BIG  BOOK  FREE.  Write! 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

1061-wKlng  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
Desk  1051-w  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


»AV£g 

13020 


GetBnm&Mew 

ICUTPRICES., 

r  W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you.**  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others—and 

Brown  Pays  Preieht 
Write  for  our  new  1922  cutprice 
'  catam»— s^  the  dollars  you  save. 
loDs^lee.  Double  sralvanized,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roodnir  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  PENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3004,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Natural  Leaf  Tobacco  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.35;  10, 

_ _ .  $2.00;  20,  $3.60.  PIPE 

FREE;  Hand-Picked  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50. 

TOBACCO  GROWERS’  UNION,  Murray,  Ky. 


PATENTS 


SECURED.  Send  sketch  oi 
model  of  your  inventioi 
for  examination.  Write  fo: 
FREE  book  and  advice 

JACOBI  &  JACOBI,  378  Ouray  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 

GIIRNSEVS - HOISTEINS 


Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr..  Owner 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  1 00  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  .  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


Born  Dec.  7th,  1921.  Sired  by  a 
.  33-popnd  Son  of  King  of  the 

Ponuacs,  Dam  is  24.95-pound  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  individual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  elose  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm _ McGRAW  New  York 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,  $25  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  6  to’ 7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each. 

15  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

Pure-Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  All 
pigs  bred  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross,  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  all  large,  growthy  pigs:  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.75  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each.  15  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  Sows,  7  to  8  weeks,  $7 
each;  20  Pure  Chester  White  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each, 
and  10  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  These  are  all  good  pigs,  bred  from  the  best  of  stock. 
I  will  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  to  you  on  approval, 
C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LTTX,  388  Salem  St,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding:.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

HARPENDING  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 


0.  LC.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  WYALUSING,  PA. 


REGISTERED  0.  L  C. 


E.  P. ROGERS,  WAYVILLE  N.  Y. 


LEAF  TOBACCO, 


Five  pounds  chewing  $1.75;  ten, 
$3.00;  twenty,  $5.25;  five  pounds 
smoking  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty, 
$3.50.  Pipe  and  Recipe  Free.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 

united  tobacco  growers  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Among  the  Fruit  Growers 

New  York  Reports  Lighter  Apple  Crop  Than  1922 


The  month  of  May  was  by  far  the 
dryest  month  of  the  year,  and  all 
crops  in  Western  New  York  showed 
effects  of  the  drouth.  Only  2.13  inches 
precipitation  were  recorded  at  the  So- 
dus  sub-station  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  month 
was  52.1  degrees,  with  a  maximum 
reading  of  83  degrees  and  a  minimum 
of  27.  It  was  a  month  of  eri’atic 
changes,  the  first  thunderstorm  being 
registered  on  the  16th,  followed  by  a 
snowstorm  on  the  next  day.  Small 
fruits  were  damaged  by  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  though  this  damage  will  be 
much  less  in  the  strip  of  towns  facing 
Lake  Ontario. 

The  canners  throughout  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  belts  of  the  State  are  making 
big  plans  on  the  present  season,  and 
many  plants  have  been  improved  and 
enlarged  in  anticipation  of  the  indus¬ 
try  at  last  reaching  a  firm  basis  of 
growth,  without  hindrance  of  war,  fuel 
or  labor  conditions. — A.  H.  P. 

In  Western  New  York 

Monroe  Co. — Apple  trees  are  in  full 
bloom.  Early  varieties  have  passed 
the  height  of  bloom.  On  the  better 
ground  and  a  little  back  from  the  lake, 
where  the  season  is  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  lake  shore  belt,  late  varieties, 
such  as  the  Baldwins,  are  in  full  bloom. 
In  general,  the  late  varieties  are  show¬ 
ing  good  bloom.  All  varieties  promise 
a  shorter  crop  than  last  year.  The 
weather  has  been  fairly  favorable  for 
pollenation,  although  it  is  a  trifle  cool 
for  bees  to  work  well. 

Niagara  Co. — From  all  indications 
the  fruit  crop  will  be  about  50  per  cent 
normal  through  this  section.  Young 
peach  trees  are  quite  heavily  set,  while 
the  old  trees  are  not  so  heavy.  Green¬ 
ings  promise  a  light  crop,  Baldwins 
show  up  much  better  than  Greenings. 
It  looks  as  though  the  Bartlett  pear 
crop  will  be  short,  while  trees  of  Kief- 
fer  variety  are  heavily  laden. 

Wyoming  Co.— In  general,  the  sea¬ 
son  throughout  this  territory  is  ap¬ 
proximately  two  weeks  behind  last 
year.  Indications  are  that  the  pear 
crop  will  be  light.  Apples  look  good, 
with  the  exception  of  Baldwins,  which 
are  blooming  rather  light. 

Ontario  Co. — From  all  indications, 
the  peach  crop  this  year  will  be  short. 
Greenings  and  Baldwins  are  expected 
to  yield  a  fair  crop,  much  in  compari¬ 
son  to  last  year. 

Seneca  Co.— -Frosts  during  the  last 
week  of  May  nipped  early  garden  truck, 
which  necessitated  replanting.  Very 
little  fruit  was  affected.  Sweet  cherries 
suffered  most.  Cherry  and  peach  grow¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  a  bumper  crop  this 
year  in  the  Geneva  section. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  Co. — Apples,  peaches  and 
cherries  are  in  heavy  blossom,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Baldwins.  It  looks 
as  though  the  pear  crop  will  be  short. 
Frost  did  little  or  no  damage  north  of 
the  city  of  Hudson.  South  of  the  city, 
however,  some  damage  was  done  to 
early  apples  and  pears.  Recent  rains 
and  cold  damaged  the  set  of  pears  and 
early  apples.  It  is  a  trifle  early  at  this 
date  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  how  heavy  the  various  crops 
will  be. 

Rensselaer  Co. — ^All  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  in  full  bloom  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Wealthy,  Last  year  this  variety 
bore  heavily,  while  this  year  will  yield 
not  much  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Pears  are  rather  light.  Indica¬ 
tions  from  the  bloom  promises  about  a 
50  per  cent  crop  of  that  of  last  year. 
Small  fruits  bloomed  quite  full,  al¬ 
though  they  were  injured  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  frost. 


TO  TEST  EFFECT  OF  DUSTING 
FRUIT  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  stationed  H.  W.  Fitch  on 
the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Inc.,  to  conduct 
an  extensive  dusting  and  spraying  ex¬ 
periment  this  season.  The  work  will 
consist  of  experimenting  with  various 
kinds  of  sulphur  and  copper  lime  dust, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  best  materials 


to  use  and  the  best  times  to  use  them. 
The  experiments  will  be  tried  out  on 
peaches,  sour  and  sweet  cherries,  ap¬ 
ples,  plums  and  prunes.  In  the  case  of 
the  apple,  the  dusting  will  be  compared 
with  liquid,  in  its  efficiency  in  control¬ 
ling  insects  and  diseases.  Both  large 
and  small  trees  will  be  used.  It  is  1^- 
lieved  that  more  growers  are  dusting 
fruit  in  Wayne  County  than  in  any 
other  county  of  the  State,  and  this 
experimental  work  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fitch  ought  to  be  very  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  many  who  dust. 

Last  year  these  experiments  were 
conducted  in  a  Greening  orchard  on  the 
farm  of  E.  W.  Catchpole  &  Sons,  of 
North  Rose.  Dust  mixtures  were  used 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  tree  and 
spray  mixtures  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  one-third  gallons  per  tree.  Six  ap¬ 
plications  were  made,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  plat  2,  which  had  seven  treat¬ 
ments.  Nicotine  sulphate  was  used 
•with  lime-sulphur  in  the  calyx  applica¬ 
tion  in  plats  4  and  5,  and  with  dust 
preparations  for  the  calyx  treatment 
of  plats  2  and  3. 


SUMMARY  OP  NORTH  ROSE  EXPERIMENTS 


Treatment 


Check,  untreated  trees. 

Dust  (90-10)  without 
nicotine,  six  applica¬ 
tions  .  47.85 

Dust  (90-10)  with  nico¬ 


tine,  six  applications  20.05 
Dust  (90-10)  with  nico¬ 
tine,  seven  applications  25.09 
Dust  (dehydrated  cop¬ 
per  sulphate)  six  ap¬ 
plications  .  50.85 

Spray  (lime-sulphur)  six 

applications .  7.80 

Spray  (lime-sulphur) 
with  extra  lead  arse¬ 
nate,  six  applications.  8.42 


O  o 


S-O 

CS 
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c 
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83.94 


Percentage  of 
apples  injured 
by  codling  moth 

Percentage  of 
apples  injured 
by  rod  bug 

G.OO 

5.27 

5.31 

1.44 

5.68 

0.00 

3.58 

0.00 

7.22 

5.69 

1.71 

0.00 

1.73 

0.00 

SPRAY  RINGS  YIELD  DIVIDENDS 

A  recent  release  from  the  central 
office  of  the  Western  New  York  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Association  on  the 
comparative  returns  of  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  apples,  carries  a  message  to 
fruit  growers  that  will  stand  consider¬ 
able  study. 

All  the  local  associations  in  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Cooperative  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  groups.  One  group  embodied 
those  associations  in  counties  where 
there  is  a  spray  service.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  growers  in  this  group 
will  receive  a  probable  pool  price  of  55 
cents  more  per  barrel  on  Baldwins,  tree 
run,  and  33  cents  more  per  barrel  on 
Greenings,  tree  run,  over  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  growers  in  the  group  of 
associations  where  no  spray  service 
was  available. 

A  second  sub-division,  according  to 
the  release,  was  made  by  dividing  the 
members  of  the  associations  where 
spray  service  was  available  into  two 
groups.  Those  who  received  the  service 
will  receive  approximately  17  cents 
more  per  barrel  for  Baldwins  and  25 
cents  more  per  barrel  for  Greenings, 
than  the  growers  in  that  group  who  did 
not  have  the  service  although  it  was 
available. 

A  third  comparison  was  made  among 
the  growers  who  actually  received  the 
service.  Those  who  received  the  service 
and  really  used  it,  in,  13  associations 
where  it  was  possible  to  get  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  growers,  will  average 
25  cents  more  per  barrel,  tree  run,  on 
Baldwins  and  27  cents  more  per  barrel, 
tree  run,  on  Greenings,  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  other  growers  in  the  same 
association  who  received  the  service  but 
did  not  use  it.  The  total  differential 
therefore  is  on  the  average  97  cents 
per  barrel  on  Baldwins  and  85  cents  per 
barrel  on  Greenings,  tree  run, 

A  clear  indication  of  how  the  spray 
rings  are  operating  lies  in  the  fact 
that  growers  are  voluntarily  requesting 
that  they  be  included  in  the  service. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  those  men  in 
counties  where  there  is  no  spraying 
service.  They  need  it.  They  are  miss¬ 
ing  something.  It  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  man  who  has  it,  but  does 
not  use  it.  He  is  throwing  opportunity 
away. 


MOSSS  CHICKS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  j - => 

_  This  season  has  proven  to  be  the 

”■ —  biggrest  season  in  our  history.  An 

outstanding  factor  Is  the  great  number  of  reorders  from 
customers  of  past  years,  which  speaks  most  convincingly  of 
our  High  Quality  and  Superior  Service, 


You  will  receive  the  Healthiest,  most  robust  chicks  produced, 
for  that  IS  the  kind  we  are  famous  for  throughout  the  country. 
If  you  want  fall  layers  order  now,  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
ship  immediately. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Variety 

L^homs  -  -  .  - 
,  White  and  Black 

:  } 

Per  25 
Chicks 

$4.00 

Per  50 
Chicks 

$7.50 

Per  100 
ChicKs 

$15.00 

Leghorns  -  -  -  - 
Buff  and  Brown 
Barred  Rocks  - 

i  } 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$17.00 

S.  C.  &R.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$18.00 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  -  - 
Buff  Rocks  ... 
Anconas  -  .  -  - 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$19.00 

Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orpingtons  - 
W  hite  Orpingtons 

•  ■ 

} 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$21.00 

Mixed  Chicks  or  Broilers 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$13.00 

Light  Brahmas 

.  - 

$8.75 

$16.50 

$30.00 

Famous  MOSS’S 

Jersey  Black  Giants  • 

-  ! 

$11.00 

$21.00 

$40.00 

June,  July  and  August  chicks  1  cent  lower.  By  600  or  1,000 
of  one  variety,  special  discount  allowed. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock. —Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small,  it  will  nave  the  same  careful  attention.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Immediate  Delivery 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS,  Morrii  Plains,  New  Jersey 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

for  June,  July  and  August 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years'  ex¬ 
perience  In  one  of  the  largest,  finest  and 
best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  March,  April  and  May 
orders  were  from  old  customers,  and  or- 
,  ders  for  thousands  of  Chicks  were  refused 

_  kl  owing  to  insufficient  incubator  capacity. 

June,  Julu  Order  June,  July  and  August  Chicks 
and' Aug.  early,  at  these  rock-bottom  prices: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  each 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas.  14c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .  8c  each 

Lots  of  500 . %  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 

FINE  CATALOG  FREE 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

Members  I.  B.  C.  Association 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks! 

We  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25,000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matihgs,  for 
June  Delivery 


Per  lOO 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

$10.50 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.50 

R.  I.  Reds . 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  full  count. 
Parcel  post  paid.  Order  at  once;  don’t  delay 
and  be  disappointed  at  such  low  prices  for 
SEILECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  in  full  remittance. 

FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  422,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  July  3-10-17-24-31 

Large,  heavy -type  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  superlative  quality  mated  to  pedigreed 
oockerels.  Each  pen  headed  by  Lady  Storrs’  Pen 
Cockerel  (Dams’  records  of  240  to  271  eggs  each 
in  pullet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  chicks 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Also  husky  pure-bred 
Barred  Rock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $57  per  500, 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Chicks  -Breeders— Eggs 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

U  1  IJV  Batched  by  the  best  system  of 

I  LfllLK.l3  Incubation,  from  high  class 
I  ■■  bred-to-lay  stock.  Barred  and 

Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcae,  12c.  each;  White, 
Browu,  Buff  Legborus,  10c.  each;  broilers,  7c.  each.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  30c.  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


RARY  rmrifS  ^  know  how  to  produce 
D/il>l  i/lIll/lVJ  strong,  husky,  liveable 
Chicks.  High  quality,  moderate  in  price. 

Bar.  Rucks,  $14:  Reds,  $16;  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
$12;  Brown  Leghorns,  $13;  Anconas,  $21,  Assorted, 
$10.  Prepaid,  full  count. 

Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchlown,  N.  J.,  R.  1 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Beds, 
15  cents  each  and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 


Land  and  Water  Fowl,  Chickens. 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Rab¬ 
bits,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock  and  Eggs. 


HOME  STOCK  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


I^IIIV  Bar.  Bucks,  11c;  Beds,  12o;  Wb.  Leghorns,  9c;  Mixed, 
V.01A  Sc.  100;t  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or  circu¬ 
lar  free.  TWIN  HATCHEKY,  McALISTKRVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK 

HSgB,  low;  cftUlog. 


fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Pigeons,  Cbicks,  Stock, 
FIONEBK  FAHm,  Telford,  Penn^lfanit; 


Penn^lTB 

“1 


/ 
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Promise  Better  Rail  Service 

Railroads  Prepare  to  Move  New  Jersey  Crops 


WITH  large  fruit,  potato  and  perish¬ 
able  vegetable  crops  in  prospect, 
necessitating  rapid  transportation.  New 
Jersey  farmers  were  promised  better 
freight  service  at  a  recent  conference 
between  marketing  officials  and  railroad 
agents  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  Assurance  was 
given  by  representatives  of  the  big 
transportation  companies  for  more  cars 
of  proper  type  to  move  apples,  peaches 
and  truck  crops  from  the  central  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  State. 
Various  cooperative  associations  as  well 
as  large  independent  growers  in  the 
State  have  been  pressing  the  railroad 
companies  for  several  years  in  order 
to  secure  a  quicker  distribution  of  highly 
perishable  crops. 

As  brought  out  at  the  conference,  the 
railroad  men  are  urging  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  better  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  methods.  Standard 
packages  carefully  packed  with  stan¬ 
dard  products  carry  through  to  destina¬ 
tion  in  better  condition  and  cut  down 
the  losses  from  growers’  claims  as  well 
as  enable  the  farmers  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  price  for  their  products. 

Cooperation  with  the  railroads  in  this 
way,  officials  claim,  will  permit  a  more 
rapid  development  of  fast  freight  facili¬ 
ties.  While  weather  conditions  are  be¬ 
yond  control  of  either  shipper  or  trans¬ 
portation  company,  proper  precaution 
in  loading  and  proper  equipment  of  the 
cars  will  do  much  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  unfavorable  weather,  it  was 
pointed  out  at  the  conference,  _  The 
practice  of  some  farmers  of  permitting 
potatoes  to  remain  out  in  the  sun  after 
digging  and  just  before  loading,  was 
condemned  as  a  serious  cause  of  loss 
in  the  past  years. 

Under  the  cooperative  service  agTee- 
ment  between  the  New  Jersey  marketing 
officials  and  the  railroads,  effort  will  be 
made  to  further  eliminate  transit  de¬ 
lays  and  terminal  obstacles,  which  have 
caused  such  troubles  in  recent  years. 
Shipping-point  inspection  of  staple 
fruits  and  vegetables  instituted  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  and  very  generally  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  growers,  will  be  extended 
this  year  as  fully  as  available  person¬ 
nel  will  permit.  This  inspection  service 
is  a  national  development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  standardization  which  New 
Jersey  is  seeking  to  carry  out  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ht  *  * 

Officials  of  various  farmers’  markets 
throughout  the.  State  report  consider¬ 
able  discussion  within  the  year  concern¬ 
ing  the  intrusion  of  hucksters  who  are 
competing  with  actual  producers  on 
these  markets.  Public  opinion  in  offi¬ 
cial  agricultural  and  marketing  circles 
is  to  the  point  that  hucksters  desiring 
stands  should  be  accommodated  on  sep¬ 
arate  markets.  Consumers,  when  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  markets  at  present,  have  no 
means  of  identifying  farmers  from 
hucksters,  and  housewives’  leagues  as 
well  as  organized  growers  believe  that 
the  farmers’  markets  should  be  devoted 
absolutely  to  the  use  of  the  growers 
themselves.  The  New  Jersey  cities, 
which  lead  in  the  farmers’  marketing 
idea,  require  licenses  for  stands  or 
space  on  the  farmers’  markets  and  will 
issue  licenses  only  to  bonafide  producers. 

Ht  * 

High  wages  demanded  by  pickers  in 
the  big  strawberry-producing  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Atlantic,  Burlington, 
Gloucester  and  Camden  add  3  cents  a 
quart  to  the  cost  of  harvesting  the 
crop  which  is  now  moving  forward  to 
markets  in  quantity.  The  cost  of  the 
quart  box  and  the  crate  add  another 
cent,  while  costs  of  transportation  and 
marketing  mean  a  further  1  to  3  cents 
cost  to  the  producer.  This  means  that  the 
total  cost  of  production  and  marketing 
is  greater  to  strawberry  growers  in 
New  Jersey  this  year  than  ever  before. 
However,  production  per  acre  is  heavy 
this  year. 

The  crop  of  spinach  this  season  is 
estimated  as  the  biggest  ever  grown  in 
the  State,  and  takes  its  place  among 
New  Jersey’s  leading  trucking  crops. 
Rhubarb  has  likewise  been  a  large  crop. 
*  *  * 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Taxes 
and  assessments  recently  announced  the 
1923  average  tax  rate  at  $3,561  per 


$100  of  valuation,  which  is  the  same 
average  rate  as  last  year.  The  State 
Tax  Board  will  use  this  rate  in  assess¬ 
ing  the  tax  against  first-class  railroad 
property  and  against  the  gross  receipts 
of  street  railways,  gas  and  electric 
companies. — W.  H.  B. 


NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  NOTES 

Mercer  Co. — Apples,  peaches  and 
pears  are  well  set  with  fruit.  Potatoes 
are  coming  up  unevenly.  In  general, 
conditions  have  been  all  that  could  be 
desired, 

Sussex  Co. — The  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  peach  crop  by  recent  frosts 
could  not  be  determined  until  the  June 
drop  is  over.  The  buds  appear  to  be  in 
excellent  condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 
ACTIVITIES 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  conducting  inquiries 
among  farmers,  county  agents,  bankers, 
crop  correspondents,  and  other  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  in  the  State  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
agricultural  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Secretary  Frank  P.  Willitts  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  making  a  comprehensive 
survey  by  means  of  questionnaires,  by 
which  means  he  hopes  to  bring  together 
a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  upon  which 
a  more  comprehensive  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  State  may  be  based. 

The  department  is  endeavoring  to 
have  at  its  command  figures  which  will 
show  the  variation  between  farm  wages 
and  industrial  wages,  with  which  the 
farmer  must  compete  in  each  section  of 
the  State.  It  is  also  working  for  in¬ 
formation  to  show  the  comparative  cost 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  and  in  the  last 
two  Federal  census  years.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  millage  tax  rates  for  county 
roads  and  school  purposes  in  the  same 
periods  is  also  under  consideration, 
while  the  assessed  value  of  farm  land 
in  relation  to  its  market  value  will  be 
figured  out  for  1910  and  1922. 

*  *  * 

Agricultural  organizations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  called  upon  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  proposed  increase  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  motor  truck  business.  A  bill 
was  recently  pending  in  the  Legislature 
to  this  effect.  It  would  also  require 
drivers  to  buy  licenses.  Various  hear¬ 
ings  have  already  been  held. 

He  H=  H: 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  38  per 
cent  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  now 
have  gas  engines  on  their  farms  other 
than  those  used  in  automobiles,  motor 
trucks  or  tractors.  This  is  an  increase 
of  4,250  gas  engines  reported  on  farms 
in  the  State  within  the  last  year;  the 
total  estimate  is  78,600  gas  engines 
now  on  farms. 

*  *  * 

After  June  19  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  can  no  longer  manufacture,  sell 
or  exchange  filled  milk.  The  90  days  of 
grace  allowed  to  dealers  to  dispose  of 
stocks  on  hand  expires  on  that  date. 
The  State  authorities  have  issued  a 
warning  to  this  effect  and  signify  their 
intention  of  prosecuting  violators,  so 
that  the  general  health  of  consumers 
and  the  dairy  industry  shall  receive  the 
full  protection  granted  under  the  law. 

Since  the  filled  milk  legislation  went 
into  effect  last  year,  condensed  milk 
manufacturers  have  been  flooding  the 
markets  with  skim  milk  products, 
largely  offered  to  the  public  in  packages 
so  closely  resembling  whole  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  as  to  be  deceptive. 

♦  *  He 

^  Another  legislative  measure  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  eastern  Pennsylvania 
growers  would  appropriate  $50,000  for 
quarantining  the  districts  along  the 
Delaware  River  which  are  infested  by 
the  Japanese  beetle.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Society,  leading 
fruit  growers  and  some  of  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  farm  organizations  have 
been  actively  backing  the  measure. 


If  it  is  farm  news,  you  will  see  it  in 
the  American  Agriculturist. 


Better  Crops 
Less  Work 


With 


SOLVAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
80  safe,  so  economical  that  it 
maices  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year,— 
in  crops,  in  profits.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Illllllllllllllillll 


^rite  for  the  ne"» 
lime  booklet  — sent 
free!  Tells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facta 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


.iMESTQNV 


Will  You  TEST  THIS  NEW, 
Throttling 
Governor 


WITTE 


For  90  Days  AT  MY  RISK? 

TO  PROVE  that  this  new 
“  super  -  powered  ”  light¬ 
weight  WITTE  will  save 
you  one-half  the  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  any  job  on  the  place  I 
want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  90-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to 
to  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  hired  hands. 

Neatly  a  Yeat  to  Pay 

Pay  When  You  Please— Suit  Yoursell  On  Terms. 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distil¬ 
late  or  Gas-^ 

yet  delivers  S0%  more  power. 
Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  r.rankinir  reauired 


trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom,  direct-to-you  prices. 

Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated 
engine  book  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed 
test  offer.  No  obligation,  absolutely  Free.— ED.  H.  WITTE 


throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features 
WRITE  ME  TODAY-a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
90-Day  Test  Offer. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  lio4E^h^^1^hSnn*,*WTCSBURGH,  PA^ 


UrrUTADir  pi  ANTQ  all  varieties  of  fouow- 

YtuLliiDLL  iLAlllO  ING  PLANTS  READY  NOW 

Potted  Tomatoes,  Asters  and  Scarlet  Sage  :  $3.50  per  100  ; 
*30.00  per  1,000.  6.000,000  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  (Field 
drown)  $2.26  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  SIO.OO  ;  600,  $1.60.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Field  Grown)  Snowball  $4.60  per  1,000.  Transplanted 
Tomatoes,  $8.00  per  1,000  ;  $1.00  per  100. 

Cath  with  Order,  Send  for  List  of  All  Plante. 

P.  FORD  ROCHELLE,  Mendham  Road.  Morristown,  NewJersar 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EASY, 
Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
when'you  can  ride  comfortably  *f 
Quickly  changed  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  another.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Poet. 
Write  for  circular. 

GE0.J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.y. 


foi  eVerij  riskiKe  farmer  takes-there  is  a  Hartfqrd  Policy 


Jews  a 

sensible  sort  Or  ^ 
Farmlnvenlort!  Booklet 

IVIy  PROPERTY’^  is  a  carefully 
planned  inventory  booklet  that  is  of  great 
help  to  owners  and  managers  of  farms 
in  determining  correct  property  values. 
The  experts  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  know  that  a  farmer  can  buy 
insurance  wisely  if  he  has  a  carefully’ 
prepared  list  of  all  his  possessions  and 
their  value. 

“MY  PROPERTY”  has  been  planned  to 
help  you  be  properly  insured  before  a 
fire  comes.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  C 

HARTFORD  CONNECTIC 


Mail  the  Coupon  today  for  Your  ^ 

copy  of  this  Farm  IzvJentoiy  Booklet 


■  ■■ 

./  /•••/ 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus :  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed 

The  Arnerican  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it  believes  to  be 
thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  treatment  in  dealing  with 
our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by  our  subscribers  from  any 
advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be 
as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

■p^VERY  week  The  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
±-j  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later  than  the  second 
r  t®  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 

schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  —  BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTKY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  batching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day- 
old  chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry 
and  egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but 
our  responsibility  must  end  with  that. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS — Large  birds,  yel¬ 
low  skin,  descendants  of  originators.  Eggs, 
also  6  to  12  weeks  old  chicks.  Write  for 
Giant  history  and  .prices.  Stamp  appreciated. 
SUNFLOWER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  A, 
Oceanport,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— White  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  on 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes  $13.  Leghorns  $10  per 
hundred.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Pa. 

500  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  July  10th,  from 
vigorous,  production  bred  stock,  250-egg 
strain,  large  fowls,  95  per  cent  chalk-white 
eggs.  Quick  growing  hustlers.  Lay  at  4% 
months.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-egg 
strain.  Chicks,  $9.50  per  100.  '  Immediate 
delivery.  Pullets,  hens.  Not  a  hatchery 
MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  O. 

RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 

MILLIONS  OP  CELERY  AND  CABBAGE 
Plants,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Over  5,000  at  $2  per 
1,000.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Early 
Snow-ball  Caulifiower  plants,  $3.50  per  1,000 
straight.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose, 
N.  Y. 

CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000 ;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES — We  have  priced 
for  immediate  sale,  our  entire  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires,  consisting  of  our  fine  herd 
sire,  Cacapon  Prince  No.  28423,  and  fifteen 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  We  have  never  had 
a  reactor.  ARDEN  HILL  FARMS,  Alfred 
Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  Two  young  heifer  calves,  attractive 
prices.  Dams,  12  and  16  years  old,  our  best 
producers.  Sire,  Baron  Clay.  L.  R.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers 
(yearlings  and  calves),  at  farmers’  prices, 
►Herd  Federal  tested.  ERNEST  COTTRELL. 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  DUROC  WEANED  PIGS — 
$10,  either  sex,  including  papers,  crating,  de¬ 
livering.  Quick-growing  husky  rascals.  CHAS. 
MEARSON,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.’S  —  Service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  spring  pigs ;  priced  to  sell.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT 
Mallory,  N.  Y, 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS!  —  The  best  registered 
Chester  White,  8  weeks  old.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $10  each  prepaid.  CLARENCE  BEY, 
Clarington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Early  Copenhagen  market  and 
Danish  cabbage  plants  from  treated  seed ;  $2 
per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3,  Tel., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants; 
all  leading  varieties;  1,000— $2;  500— $1  25 

Postpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

FARM  DOG — English  Shepherds ;  pups  and 
drivers.  Natural  instinct  to  handle  cattle. 
Credit  given  if  requested.  Nine  litters  ready 
now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BEES 

HONEY,  fi.nest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $l.l0  ; 
10  lbs..  $2 ;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75 ;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT, 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White  swine. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  A.  BOAK  &  SONS,  R. 
D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point 
Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED — Farmer  and  family  to  operate 
my  110-acre  farm,  on  share  or  rent.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  markets.  Must  sacrifice.  Apply  fully. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  304,  461 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


32  ACRES  BELOW  NORRISTOWN — Large 
meadow,  orchard,  barn,  outbuildings,  all  kinds 
farm  implements,  hot  and  cold  water  in  house ; 
$9,000.  P.  O.  Box  496,  Norristown,  Pa. 

FARM  WANTED  —  State  road  farm  ;  only 
state  how  near  railroad,  church,  school,  town. 
Send  time  table.  Write  plain.  J.  A.  PONGE 
8  164th  Street,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


WIDOW  with  a  year  old  child  wishes  to 
find  a  nice  home  to  work,  in  city  or  country, 
for  elderly  couple  or  widower.  Salary  not 
as  important  as  home.  Box  305,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  An  Ann  Arbor  No.  35  hay 
baler,  in  good  order.  Price,  $2.  SAM  W. 
HORNBERGER,  R.  D.  1,  Shamokln,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS,  23c  ft.:  three-leg 
fruit  ladders,  Oc  ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  i 
FERRIS,  Inte  ken,  N.  Y.  ; 
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Loni^  News  in  Short  Para¬ 
graphs 

A  NATIONAL  Wheat  Conference  is 
called  at  Chicago  for  June  19  and 
20.  This  conference  will  consist  of 
representatives  in  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  elevators,  railroads,  millers, 
bakers,  retailers  and  all  educational 
bodies  connected  with  agriculture,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  economics  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  'wheat.  The  object  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is  to  obtain  better  prices  for 
wheat  by  laying  plans  to  create  a 
larger  consumers’  demand.  Among 
those  calling  the  conference  are:  S.  J. 
Lowell,  Master  of  the  National  Grange; 
Aaron  Sapiro,  counsel  in  Agricultural 
Economics;  O.  E.  Bradfute,  President 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion;  G,  E,  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Shipping  Board;  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
Senator  from  New  York;  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  Senator  from  Kansas;  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma. 

* 

Milk  consumption  is  increasing.  Milk 
for  household  purposes  increased  from 
49  gallons  per  capita  in  1921  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  per  capita  in  1922,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Consumption,  by  city  folks  in¬ 
creased  2  gallons  per  capita,  but  lack  of 
any  increase  in  consumption  in  rural 
communities  pulled  down  the  average 
increase  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
1  gallon.  ^  There  is  a  big  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  chocolate  form, 
100,000,000  pounds  of  whole  milk  be¬ 
ing  used  for  this  purpose  in  1922,  as 
compared  with  40,000,000  pounds  in 
1921.  There  was  also  some  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  by-products 
made  from  milk, 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  City  average  price  for 
New  York  State  average  run,  colored 
and  uncolored  flats,  American  cheese 
for  the  month  of  May  is  22.4375  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  price  for  92 
score  butter  is  41.9423  cents.  These 
prices  are  used  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  in  de¬ 
termining  the  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese  for  the  general  pool  price  for 
May. 

The  price  for  class  3  milk  for  the 
month  of  May,  i.  e.,  milk  used  chiefly  by 
the  manufacturers  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  will  be  1.895  cents  for 
3  per  cent  milk  at  the  201-210  mile  zone. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  milch  cows  on  farms 
January  1,  1923,  is  placed  at  24,429,000 
as  compared  with  24,082,000  cows  on 
farms  January  1,  1922.  There  are  also 
about  1,250,000  cows  in  towns,  making 
a  total  of  25,505,000  milch  cows  produc¬ 
ing  on  the  average  of  4,020  pounds  per 
cow,  or  103,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year.  The  average  production  per 
cow  in  1921  was  3,945  pounds.  There¬ 
fore,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  is  also  probably  a  greater  in¬ 
crease,  both  in  the  number  of  animals 
and  in  the  production  per  cow. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  results 
from  hoof  and  mouth  disease  in  Den¬ 
mark  in  1920-1921  shows  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  milch  cows  reported  upon 
had  been  attacked  by  the  disease  and 
that  the  death  rate  averaged  2.5  per 
cent.  The  biggest  loss  was  through  the 
large  decline  in  milk  production.  The 
same  disease  attacked  86.6  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  of  which  22.8  per  cent  died. 

=it  *  * 

The  index  of  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  stood  at  70  in  April  as 
compared  with  69  in  March.  The  high 
cost  of  producing  farm  crops  this  sea¬ 
son  on  account  of  higher  farm  wages 
together  with  other  factors,  gives  some 
indication  that  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  some  higher  this  fall. 

*  *  * 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  in 
the  Gypsy  Moth  infested  area  in  New 
England  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  practical  to  spray  fruit  and  other 
trees  from  an  aeroplane  or  balloon 
rather  than  from  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

Wool  prices  in  the  nation  ranged  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  of  May  from  35c  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  to  55c  a  pound  in  California.  The 
55c  grade  in  California  was  for  strictly 
fine  combing  wool. 


$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 

for  50  CENTS 

As  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of 
service  to  readers,  we  now  offer 
you  a  $1,000  Travel  Accident 
Policy  for  one  year  with  a  three- 
year  subscription  for  jlmerican 
Jlgricultwist  all  for  only  $2.50 — 
just  50  cents  more  than  our 
special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  In  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  family’s  financial 
welfare  in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you.  Is  not 
your  own  peace  of  mind  worth 
the  small  amount  of  our  accident 
policy?  You  need  protection. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Order 
one  of  these  policies  today. 

This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is  riding 
as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to 
the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
private  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven 
vehicle  on  which  insured  may  be  riding 
or  driving,  or  by  being  thrown  there¬ 
from. 

Life  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Sight  of  Both  Eyes 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
One  Hand  and  One  Foot, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less. 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCK 

TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  -lis 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy,  and  subscriptions. 

Signed . 

P.O . 

R.F.D.  No . ■ . 

State . . . 

My  age  is . 

(Yeu  must  bearer  16  and  und«r  70) 
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The  Brown  Mouse  —  By  Herbert  Quick 


More  interesting  to  a  keen  observer  than  the  speeches,  were  the  unusual  things 
in  the  room  itself.  To  be  sure,  there  were  on  the  blackboards  exercises  and 
outlines,  of  lessons  in  language,  history,  mathematics,  geography  and  the  like. 
But  these  were  not  the  usual  things  taken  from  text-books.  The  problems  in  arith¬ 
metic  were  calculations  as  to  the  feeding  value  of  various  rations  for  live  stock, 
records  of  laying  hens  and  computation  as  to  the  excess  of  value  in  eggs  produced 
over  the  cost  of  feed.  Pinned  to  the  wall  were  market  reports  on  all  sorts  of  farm 
products,  and  especially  numerous  were  the  statistics  on  the  prices  of  cream  and 
butter.  There  were  files  of  farm  papers  piled  about,  and  racks  of  agricultural 
bulletins.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  typewriting  machine,  and  in  another 
a  sewing  machine.  Parts  o.f  an  old  telephone  were  scattered  about  on  the  teacher’s 
desk.  A  model  of  a  piggery  stood  on  a  shelf,  done  in  cardboard.  Instead  of  the 
usual  collection  of  text-books  in  the  desk,  there  were  hectograph  copies  of 
exercises,  reading  lessons,  arithmetical  tables  and  essays  on  various  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture,  all  of  which  were  accounted  for  by  two  or  three  hand-made 
hectographs — a  very  fair  sort  of  printing  plant — lying  on  a  table. 

The  members  of  the  school  board  were  there,  looking  on  these  evidences  of 
innovation  with  wonder  and  more  or  less  disfavor.  Things  were  disorderly.  The 
text-books  recently  adopted  by  the  board  against  some  popular  protest  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  pitched,  neck  and  crop,  out  of  the  school  by  the  man  whom  Bonner 
had  termed  a  dub.  It  was  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  powers  that  be. 


Colonel  Woodruff  was  in  the  chair. 
After  the  speechifying  was  over,  and 
the  stereotyped,  though  rather  illogical, 
appeal  had  been  made  for  voters  of  the 
one  party  to  cast  the  straight  ticket, 
and  for  those  of  the  other  faction  to 
scratch,  the  colonel  rose  to  adjourn  the 
meeting. 

Newton  Bronson,  safely  concealed 
behind  taller  people,  called  out,  “Jim 
Irwin!  speech!” 

There  was  a  giggle,  a  slight  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  many  voices  joined  in  the 
call  for  the  new  schoolmaster. 

Colonel  Woodruff  felt  the  unwisdom 
of  ignoring  the  demand.  Probably  he 
relied  upon  Jim’s  discretion  and  ex¬ 
pected  a  declination. 

Jim  arose,  seedy  and  lank,  and  the 
voices  ceased,  save  for  another  sup¬ 
pressed  titter. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Jim,  “whether 
this  call  upon  me  is  a  joke  or  not.  If  it 

is,  it  isn’t  a  practical  one,  for  I  can’t 
talk.  I  don’t  care  much  about  parties 
or  politics.  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m 
a  Democrat,  a  Republican  or  a  Pop¬ 
ulist.” 

This  caused  a  real  sensation.  The 
nerve  of  the  fellow!  Really,  it  must 
in  justice  be  said,  Jim  was  losing 
himself  in  a  desire  to  tell  his  true  feel¬ 
ings.  He  forgot  all  about  Jennie  and 
her  candidacy — about  everything  except 
his  real,  true  feelings.  This  proves 
that  he  was  no  politician. 

“I  don’t  see  much  in  this  county 
campaign  that  interests  me,”  he  went 
on — and  Jennie  Woodruff  reddened, 
while  her  seasoned-  father  covered  his 
mouth  with  his  hand  to  conceal  a  smile. 
“The  politicians  come  out  into  the 
farming  districts  every  campaign  and 
get  us  hayseeds  for  anything  they 
want.  They  give  us  clodhoppers  the 
glad  hand,  a  cheap  cigar,  and  a  cheaper 
smile  after  election ; — and  that’s  all. 
I  know  it,  you  all  know  it,  they  know 

it.  I  don’t  blame  them  so  very  much. 
The  trouble  is  we  don’t  ask  them  to  do 
anything  better.  I  want  a  new  kind  of 
rural  school;  but  I  don’t  see  any  pros¬ 
pect,  no  matter  how  this  election  goes, 
for  any  change  in  them.  We  in  the 
Woodruff  District  will  have  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation.  Our  political 
ring  never’ll  do  anything  but  the  old 
things.  That’s  all — and  I  don’t  suppose 
I  should  have  said  as  much  as  I  have!” 

There  was  stark  silence  for  a  moment 
when  he  sat  down,  and  then  as  many 
cheers  for  Jim  as  for  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening,  cheers  mingled 
with  titters  and  catcalls.  Jim  felt  a 
good  deal  as  he  had  done  when  he 
knocked  down  Mr.  Dilly’s  chauffeur — 
rather  degraded  and  humiliated,  as  if 
he  had  made  an  ass  of  himself.  And 
as  he  walked  out  of  the  door,  the 
future  county  superintendent  passed  by 
him  in  high  displeasure,  and  walked 
home  with  someone  else. 

Jim  found  the  weather  much  colder 
than  it  had  been  while  coming.  He 
really  needed  an  Eskimo’s  fur  suit. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  NEW  WINE 

IN  the  little  strip  of  forest  which 
divided  the  sown  land  from  the  Iowa 
fields  wandered  two  boys  in  earnest 
converse.  From  their  backloads  of 
steel-traps  one  of  them  might  have 
been  Frank  Merriwell,  and  the  other 
Dead-Shot  Dick.  However,  though  it 
was  only  mid-December,  and  the  fur 


of  all  wild  varmints  was  at  its  primest, 
they  were  bringing  their  traps  into 
the  settlements,  instead  of  taking  them 
afield.  “The  settlements”  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ruinous  dwelling  of  the 
Simmses,  and  the  boy  who  resembled 
Frank  Merriwell  was  Raymond  Simms. 
The  other,  who  was  much  more  bar¬ 
barously  accoutered,  whose  overalls 
were  fringed,  who  wore  a  cartridge 
belt,  and  carried  hatchet,  revolver,  and 
a  long  knife  with  a  deerfoot  handle, 
and  who  so  studiously  looked  like 
Dead-Shot  Dick,  was  our  old  friend 
Newton  Bronson.  On  the  right,  on  the 
left,  a  few  rods  would  have  brought 
the  boys  out  upon  the  levels  of  rich 
corn-fields,  and  in  sight  of  the  long 
rows  of  soft  maples  along  the  straight 
roads,  and  of  the  huge  red  barns.  But 
here,  they  could  be  the  Boy  Trappers 
— a  thin  fringe  of  bushes  and  trees 
made  of  the  little  valley  a  forest  to 
the  imagination  of  the  boys.  Newton 
put  down  his  load,  and  sat  upon  a 
stump  to  rest. 

Raymond  SIMMS  was  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  a  change  in  Newton  since 
the  day  when  they  met  and  helped  select 
Colonel  Woodruff’s  next  year’s  seed  corn. 
Newton’s  mother  had  a  mother’s  confi¬ 
dence  that  Newton  was  now  a  good  boy, 
who  had  been  led  astray  by  other  boys, 
but  had  reformed.  Jim  Irwin  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  of  optimism.  Newton  had 
quit  tobacco  and  beer,  casually  stating 
to  Jim  that  he  was  “in  training.”  Since 
Jim  had  shown  his  ability  to  administer 
a  knockout  to  that  angry  chauffeur,  he 
seemed  to  this  hobbledehoy  peculiarly  a 
proper  person  for  athletic  confidences. 
Newton’s  mind  seemed  gradually  filling 
up  with  interests  that  displaced  the 
psychological  complex  out  of  which 
oozed  the  bad  stories  and  filthy  allusion. 
Jim  attributed  much  of  this  to  the  clear 
mountain  atrnosphere  which  surrounded 
Raymond  _  Simms,  the  ignorant  bar¬ 
barian  driven  out  of  his  native  hills  by 
a  feud.  Raymond  was  of  the  open 
spaces,  and  refused  to  hear  fetid  things 
that  seemed  out  of  place  in  them.  But 
how  could  you  have  a  fuss  with  a  feller 
who  knew  all  about  trapping,  who  had 
seen  a  man  shot,  who  had  shot  a  bear, 
who  had  killed  wild  turkeys,  who  had 
trapped  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
furs  in  one  winter,  who  knew  the  proper 
“sets”  for  all  fur-bearing  animals,  and 
whom  you  liked,  and  who  liked  you? 

As  the  reason  for  Newton’s  improve¬ 
ment  in  manner  of  living,  Raymond, 
out  of  his  own  experience,  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  naming  the  school 
and  the  schoolmaster. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  back  on  a  friend,”  said 
Newton,  seated  on  the  stump  with  his 
traps  at  his  feet. 

“You  got  no  call  to  talk  thataway,” 
replied  the  mountain  boy.  “How’m  I 
goin’  back  on  you?” 

“We  was  goin’  to  trap  all  winter,” 
asseverated  Newton,  “and  next  winter 
we  were  goin’  up  in  the  north  woods 
together.” 

“You  know,”  said  Raymond  somberly, 
“that  we  cain’t  run  any  trap  line  and 
do  whut  we  got  to  do  to  he’p  Mr.  Jim.” 

Newton  sat  mute  as  one  having  no 
rejoinder. 

“Mr.  Jim,”  went  on  Raymond,  “needs 
all  the  he’p_  every  kid  in  this  settlement 
kin  give  him.  He’s  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had.  I’m  a  pore  ignerant  boy,  an’ 
he  teaches  me  how  to  do  things  that  will 
make  me  something.” 

“Darn  it  all!”  said  Newton, 


“You  know,”  said  Raymond,  “that 
you’d  think  mahgty  small  of  me,  if  I’d 
desert  Mr.  Jipi  Irwin.” 

“Well,  then,”  replied  Newton,  seizing 
his  traps  and  throwing  them  across  his 
shoulder,  “come  on  with  the  traps,  and 
shut  up !  What’ll  we  do  when  the  school 
board  gets  Jennie  Woodruff  to  revoke 
his  certificate  and  make  him  quit  teach- 
in’,  hey?” 

“Nobody’ll  eveh  do  that,”  said  Ray¬ 
mond.  “I’d  set  in  the  schoolhouse  do’ 
with  my  rifle  and  shoot  anybody  that’d 
come  to  th’ow  Mr.  Jim  outen  the  school.” 

“Not  in  this  country,”  said  Newton. 
“This  ain’t  a  gun  country.” 

“But  it  orto  be  either  a  justice  kentry, 
or  a  gun  kentry,”  replied  the  mountain 
boy.  “It  stands  to  reason  it  must  be 
one  ’r  the  otheh,  Newton.” 

“No,  it  don’t,  neither,”  said  Newton 
dogmatically. 

“Why  should  they  th’ow  Mr.  Jim 
outen  the  school?”  inquired  Raymond. 
“Ain’t  he  teachin’  us  right?” 

Newton  explained  for  the  tenth 
time  that  his  father,  Mr.  Con  Bon¬ 
ner  and  Mr.  Haakon  Peterson  had  not 
meant  to  hire  Jim  Irwin  at  all,  but  each 
had  voted  for  him  so  that  he  might  have 
one  vote.  Now,  however,  Jim  had  done 
so  many  things  that  no  teacher  was 
supposed  to  do,  and  had  left  undone 
so  many  things  that  teachers  were 
bound  by  custom  to  perform,  that  New¬ 
ton’s  father  and  Mr.  Bonner  and  Mr. 
Peterson  had  made  up  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  call  upon  him  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  if  he  wouldn’t,  they  would 
“turn  him  out”  in  some  way.  And  the 
best  way,  if  they  could  do  it,  would  be 
to  induce  County  Superintendent  Wood¬ 
ruff,  who  didn’t  like  Jim  since  the  speech 
he  made  at  the  political  meeting,  to 
revoke  his  certificate. 

“What  wrong’s  he  done  committed?” 
asked  Raymond.  “I  don’t  know  what 
teachers  air  supposed  to  do  in  this 
kentry,  but  Mr.  Jim  seems  to  be  the 
only  sure-enough  teacher  I  ever  see!” 

“He  don’t  teach  out  of  the  books  the 
school  board  adopted,”  replied  Newton. 

“But  he  makes  up  better  lessons,” 
urged  Raymond.  “An’  all  the  things 
we  do  in  school,  he’ps  us  make  a 
livin’.” 

“He  begins  at  eight  in  the  mornin’,” 
said  Newton,  “an’  he  has  some  of  us 
there  till  half  past  five,  and  comes  back 
in  the  evening.  And  every  Saturday, 
some  of  the  kids  are  doin’  something  at 
the  schoolhouse.” 

“They  don’t  pay  him  for  overtime, 
do  they?”  queried  Raymond.  “Well, 
then,  they  orto,  instid  of  turnin’  him 
out!” 

“Well,  they’ll  turn  him  out!”  prophe¬ 
sied  Newton.  “I’m  havin’  more  fun  in 
school  than  I  ever — an’  that’s  why  I’m 
with  you  on  this  quittin’  trapping — 
but  they’ll  get  Jim,  all  right!” 

“I’m  having  something  betteh’n  fun,” 
replied  Raymond.  “My  pap  has  never 
understood  this  kentry,  an’  we-all  has 
had  bad  times  hyeh;  but  Mr.  Jim  an’  I 
have  studied  out  how  I  can  make  a 
betteh  livin’  next  year — and  pap  says 
we  kin  go  on  the  way  Mr.  Jim  says.  I’ll 
work  for  Colonel  Woodruff  a  part  of 
the  time,  an’  pap  kin  make  corn  in  the 
biggest  field.  It  seems  we  didn’t  do 
our  work  right  last  year — an’  in  a 
couple  of  years,  with  the  increase  of 
the  hawgs,  an’  the  land  we  kin  get 
under  plow.  .  .  .” 

Raymond  was  off  on  his  pet  dream 
of  becoming  something  better  than 
the  oldest  of  the  Simms  tribe  of  outcasts 
— and  Newton  was  subconsciously  inr- 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  never  for  a 
moment  did  Raymond’s  plans  fail  to 
include  the  elevation  with  him  of 
Calista  and  Jinnie  and  Buddy  and  Pap 
and  Mam.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Simmses  sank  or  swam  to¬ 
gether,  whether  their  antagonists  were 
poverty  and  ignorance,  or  their  ancient 
foes,  the  Hobdays. 

It  was  still  an  hour  before  nine — 
when  the  rural  '  school  traditionally 
“takes  up” — when  the  boys  had  stored 
their  traps  in  a  shed  at  the  Bronson 
home,  and  walked  on  to  the  school- 
house.  That  rather  scabby  and  weath¬ 
ered  edifice  was  already  humming  with 
industry  of  a  sort.  Never  had  the  at¬ 
tendance  been  so  large  or  regular;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  sessions  before 


nine  and  after  four  was  the  inability 
of  the  teacher  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  his  charges  in  the  five  and  a  half 
hours  called  “school  hours.” 

This,  however,  was  not  the  sole  rea¬ 
son.  It  was  the  new  sort  of  work 
which  commanded  the  attention  of  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Newton  as  they  entered. 
This  morning,  Jim  had  arranged  in 
various  sorts  of  disRes  specimens  of 
grain  and  grass  seeds.  By  each  was  a 
card  bearing  the  name  of  the  farm 
from  which  one  of  the  older  boys  or 
girls  had  brought  it.  “Wheat,  Scotch 
Fife,  from  the  farm  of  Columbus 
Smith.”  “Timothy,  or  Herd’s  Grass, 
from  the  farm  of  A.  B.  Talcott.”  “Al- 
sike  Clover,  from  the  farm  of  B.  B. 
Hamm.”  Each  lot  was  in  a  small 
cloth  bag  which  had  been  made  by  one 
of  the  little  girls  as  a  sewing  exercise ; 
and  each  card  had  been  written  as  a 
lesson  in  penmanship  by  one  of  the 
younger  pupils,  and  contained,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  data  above  mentioned,  heads 
under  which  to  enter  the  number  of 
grains  of  the  seed  examined,  the  num¬ 
ber  which  grew,  the  percentage  of 
viability,  the  number  of  alien  seeds  of 
weeds  and  other  sorts,  the  names  of 
these  adulterants,  the  weight  of  true 
and  vitalized,  and  of  foul  and  alien 
and  dead  seeds,  the  value  per  bushel 
in  the  local  market  of  the  seeds  under 
test,  and  the  real  market  values  of  the 
samples,  after  dead  seeds  and  alien 
matter  had  been  subtracted. 

“Now  get  busy,  here,”  cried  Jim' 
Irwin.  “We’re  late!  Raymond,  you’ve 
a  quick  eye — you  count  seeds — and  you, 
Calista,  and  Mary  Smith — and  mind,' 
next  year’s  crop  may  depend  on  mak¬ 
ing  no  mistakes!” 

“Mistakes!”  scoffed  Mary  Smith,  a 
dumpy  girl  of  fourteen.  “We  don’t 
make  mistakes  any  more,  teacher.” 

IT  was  a  frolic,  rather  than  a  task. 

All  had  come  with  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  that  this  early  attendance 
was  quite  illegal,  and  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  of  them — but  they  came. 

“Newt,”  suggested  Jim,  “get  busy 
on  the  percentage  problems  for  that 
second  class  in  arithmetic.” 

“Sure,”  said  Newt.  “Let’s  see  .... 
Good  seed  is  the  base,  and  bad  seed 
and  dead  seed  the  percentage — find  the 
rate  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Oh,  you  know!”  said  Jim.  “Make 
them  easy  and  plain  and  as  many  as 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED? 

JIM  IRWIN,  a  field  hand  by 
force  of  circumstances,  but  con¬ 
scious  of  an  ability  he  has  never  . 
been  able  to  express,  is  elected 
school  teacher  by  a  fluke.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  because  Jennie  Woodruff 
said  “humph!”  when  he  told  her 
his  ambitions.  Jim  makes  friends 
with  the  Simms  family,  moun¬ 
taineers  from  Tennessee,  and  even 
rounds  up  Newton  Bronson,  a  vil¬ 
lage  problem,  whose  father  is  a 
member  of  the  school  board. 

Jennie  is  running  for  County 
Superintendent,  and  Jim  offends 
her  by  his  lack  of  enthusiasm. 


you  can  get  out — and  be  sure  that  you 
name  the  farm  every  pop!” 

“Got  you!”  answered  Newton,  and  in 
a  fine  frenzy  went  at  the  job  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  text-book  in  arithmetic. 

“Buddy,”  said  Jim,  patting  the 
youngest  Simms  on  the  head,  “you  and 
Virginia  can  print  the  reading  lessons 
this  morning,  can’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Jim,”  answered  both  Mc- 
Geehee  Simms  and  his  sister  cheerily. 
“Where’s  the  copy?” 

“Here,”  answered  the  teacher,  hand¬ 
ing  each  a  typewritten  sheet  for  use  as 
the  original  from  which  the  young 
mountaineers  were  to  make  hecto¬ 
graph  copies,  “and  mind  you  make 
good  copies!  Bettina  Hansen  pretty 
nearly  cried  last  night  because  she  had 
to  write  them  over  so  many  times  on 
the  typewriter  before  she  got  them  all 
right!” 

The  reading  lesson  was  an  article  on 
corn  condensed  from  a  farm  paper, 
and  a  selection  from  Hiawatha — the 
Indian-corn  myth. 

(Continued  on  page  513) 
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Dimes  Make  Dollars— So  You  Should  Save  the  Dimes 

Emma  Gary  Wallace  Gives  Six  Ways  of  Saving  —  A  Block  for  the  Nursery  Rhyme  Quilt 


Prepare  an  efficient  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  washing  fluid  by  blending  the 
following  ingredients: 

Soap,  Vz  pound;  sodium  carbonate, 
1  pound;  strong  water  of  ammonia,  8 
ounces;  turpentine,  4  ounces;  gasoline, 
8  ounces ;  water  enough  to  make  2 
gallons. 

Home-made  soft  soap  is  excellent.  If 
not  available,  take  any  good  grade  of 
laundry  soap,  shave  it,  and  melt  in  suf- 
flcient  water  to  make  a  jelly.  Take 
away  from  light  or  fire  and  stir  in  the 
gasoline.  Dissolve  the  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate  in  three  pints  of  water.  Add  the 
ammonia  and  the  turpentine.  Mix  the 
two  solutions  and  finish  with  enough 
water  to  make  the  two  gallons.  Store  in 
tightly  corked  jugs  or  bottles.  Label 
plainly,  “Easy  Washing  Fluid.” 

Use  a  tablespoonful  of  this  to  each 
pail  of  water  in  soaking  clothes,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pail_  in  boiling 
them.  This  Easy  Washing  Fluid 
loosens  dirt,  and  bleaches  clothes  so 
that  they  are  much  easier  to  wash  and 
whiter  when  finished.  Many  mild 
stains  are  removed  by  this  compound. 

Save  on  Ammonia  Bills 

Every  housewife  knows  how  useful 
the  ammonia  bottle  is.  It  keeps  win¬ 
dows  sparkling  and  clean;  is  valuable 
in  cleaning  of  clothes;  in  the  weekly 
care  of  the  bathroom,  and  in  keeping 
cut  glass  sparkling  and  bright. 

Frequently  ammonia  is  not  used  as 
freely  as  it  might  be  because  of  its  ex¬ 
pense.  Save  by  pre- 
paring  it  yourself. 

The  following  is  a 
very  desirable  mix-  i 
ture:  .  J 

Powdered  Castile 
soap,  8  ounces ;  bo¬ 
rax,  2  ounces;  strong 
water  of  ammonia,  1 
pint ;  water  enough  to 
make  1  gallon. 

Heat  part  of  the 
water  and  dissolve 
the  soap  and  borax  in 
it.  Cool.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  water  and  the 
strong  ammonia.  Bot¬ 
tle,  cork  tightly  and 
latel. 

Save  on  Silver  Clean¬ 
ing  Cream 

Use  either  1  a  rge- 
sized  bottles  with 
screw  tops,  or  fruit 
jars.  Have  plenty^  of 
the  s  i  1  Vi  e  r-cleaning 
rfiixture  on  hand,  and 
whenever  a  piece 
shows  tarnish,  clean 
it  at  once.  This  is 
easy  if  there  is  plenty 
of  Cleaning  Cream  on 
hand,  and  a  box  in  a 
convenient  corner 
containing  soft  cloths 
and  a  polishing 
chamois. 

Powdered  whiting 
(sift  if  necessary), 

2  ounces;  precipitated 
chalk,  2  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  Castile  soap,  1 
ounce ;  strong  am- 
monia  water,  2 
ounces;  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor,  4  drams;  water 
enough  to  make  1 
pint. 

Sift  whiting  and 
chalk  together.  Dis¬ 
solve  soap  in  some  of 
the  water.  Stir  in 
ammonia,  and  little 
by  little,  add  whiting 
and  chalk.  Beat  until 
perfectly  smooth  and 
well  blended,  adding 
the  rest  of  the  water 
as  necessary.  Lastly, 
stir  in  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor.  Keep  covered 
to  avoid  evaporation. 

A  very  little  of  this 
applied  with  a  soft 
cloth  will  keep  the  sil¬ 
ver  bright.  Remove 
the  cream  by  washing 
with  hot  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of 


household  ammonia  have  been  added. 
Dry  with  a  soft  cloth  and  polish  with  a 
chamois. 

Save  on  Library  Paste 

Then  there  are  children  who  delight 
to  paste,  or  a  housewife  who  likes  to 
make  scrap  books,  a  wide-mouthed  jar 
holding  a  pound  or  more  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  drug  store.  This  should 
have  a  screw  top. 

The  following  Library  Paste  will  keep 
sweet  and  smooth: 

Cornstarch,  6  ounces ;  flour,  4  ounces ; 
glycerine,  2  drams ;  salicylic  acid,  2 
drams;  water,  1  quart;  oil  of  cloves, 
1  dram. 

Blend  the  starch,  the  flour,  and  the 
salicylic  acid  together.  Take  enough 
of  the  water  to  stir  into  a  smooth  paste. 
Rub  out  all  the  lumps.  Add  the  glycer¬ 
ine.  Heat  the  rest  of  the  water  boiling 
hot  and  pour  gradually  upon  the  flour 
mass,  stirring  as  it  is  added.  Put  over 
the  fire  and  cook  until  smooth  and  thick. 
Be  careful  that  it  does  not  burn.  Cook 
at  least  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  if 
a  double  boiler  is  used.  Cool  and  add 
the  oil  of  cloves.  Stir  in  thoroughly. 
This  will  make  about  a  quart  of  fine, 
smooth  paste.  Put  part  of  it  aside  in  a 
tightly  covered  receptacle  in  a  cool  place. 

Save  on  Insect  Depredations 

If  ants  become  troublesome,  take  one- 
half  pound  of  borax,  one-half  ounce  of 
powdered  camphor,  and  one  ounce  of 
cloves.  Mix  by  sifting  together  and 


scatter  round  their  haunts.  The  drug¬ 
gist  can  powder  the  camphor  by  break¬ 
ing  it  into  small  pieces  and  rubbing 
with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  This  proc¬ 
ess  cuts  the  gum. 

Watch  where  the  insects  enter,  for 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  opening  or  crack 
in  floor  or  wall,  and  scatter  the  mix¬ 
ture  about  the  entrance.  Spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  poured  into  such  a  crevice  will 
help  to  drive  them  away. 

If  the  ant  colony  can  be  located,  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  over  it,  to  which  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  alum  has  been  added,  or  the  ant 
hill  may  be  liberally  sprinkled  with 
powdered  quicklime. 

Save  on  Your  Nutmeat  Supplies 

Where  the  family  is  fond  of  nut 
bread,  nut  salads,  and  such  dishes,  it 
is  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  nuts  several 
pounds  at  a  time.  These  should  be  kept 
in  an  air-tight  container.  Even  so,  para¬ 
sites  will  sometimes  infest  the  nut- 
meats,  wasting  quantities.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  any  eggs,  they  will  hatch. 

To  keep  the  nutmeats  free  and  fresh, 
take  absorbent  cotton  about  the  size  of 
a  small  walnut.  Moisten  with  chloro¬ 
form  and  lay  this  on  a  small  piece  of 
clean  paper  on  top  of  the  nutmeats. 
Close  the  cover  and  they  will  remain  in 
the  best  of  condition  until  used  up. 

Save  on  Rug  Cleaning  Bills 

,Mix  one  pint  of  ammonia  water,  or 
household  ammonia,  four  ounces  of  de¬ 


natured  alcohol,  stwo  ounces  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  a  pint  of  water.  This  will 
make  22  ounces  of  the  carpet-cleaning 
fluid.  Into  each  five-quart  pail  of  hot 
water,  put  four  ounces,  or  half  a  meas¬ 
uring  cup  of  the  fluid.  Clean  a  square 
of  the  carpet,  using  a  brush  or  clean 
cloth.  Wipe  dry  with  a  second  clean 
cloth.  Change  the  water  as  often  as 
it  is  soiled.  Do  not  walk  on  the  carpet 
or  rug  until  dry.  Before  cleaning,  the 
fabric  should  be  swept,  vacuumed,  or 
beaten  to  remove  the  loose  dust. 


NURSERY  RHYME  QUILT,  BLOCK  NUMBER  1 


THE  NURSERY  QUILT 

Here  is  one  square  from  the  nursery 
rhyme  quilt  which  may  be  made,  square 
by  square,  by  the  A.  A.  Baby’s  mother 
(or  sister  or  aunt)  for  the  A.  A.  Baby’s 
bed.  Make  it  of  muslin  or  soft  mulle, 
and  it  will  be  just  the  thing  to  throw 
over  the  youngest  one  during  warm 
weather. 

Transfer  patterns  come  for  twenty 
pictures.  You  stamp  each  picture  on 
its  own  square  with  a  hot  iron,  then, 
when  all  are  embroidered,  sew  them  to¬ 
gether,  or  mount  them  on  a  background 
of  cambric,  lawn  or  any  washable,  wear¬ 
able  material. 

The  whole  set  of  twenty  transfers 
costs  only  66c.  The  transfer  patterns, 
to  save  expense,  are  in  three  large 
sheets,  but  can  easily  be  cut  apart. 
Rhymes  go  with  the  patterns,  so  that 
the  children  can  learn  them  as  you 
work  the  simple  out¬ 
lines. 

The_  blocks  repre¬ 
sent,  in  their  proper 
order,  Mary  and  her 
Lamb;  Hey  diddle, 
diddle ;  See-saw ;  the 
Old  Woman  in  a 
Basket;  the  Crooked 
Man ;  Barber,  Bar- 
ber;  Queen  of 
Hearts;  Song  of  Six¬ 
pence;  Primrose  Hill; 
Tommy  Tucker; 
The  Piper’s  Son;  Pol¬ 
ly,  Put  the  Kettle 
On;  Ding-Dong  Dell; 
Simple  Simon;  Three 
Blind  Mice;  Taffy; 
Goosey  Gander;  Cur¬ 
ly  Locks;  A  Dillar,  A 
Dollar,  and  Blow, 
Wind,  Blow. 

Send  65c  for  the 
set  to  Embroidery 
Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


u 


7' 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 


And  every  place  that  Mary  went. 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 


Here’s  Mary,  going  to  school,  books  under  her  arm.  The  lamb  is  so  close  behind  that  when  Mary 
gets  to  be  a  quilt  block,  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  on  too.-  You  know,  “every  place  that  Mary  went,” — so  here 
they  both  go  onto  a  muslin  block  to  start  that  new  quilt. 

Mary  and  her  lamb,  together  with  the  nineteen  other  blocks  representing  favorite  nursery  rhymes,  are 
easily  transferred  from  the  patterns  onto  muslin  blocks,  and  thus  make  a  light,  pretty  quilt.  The  entire 
set,  together  with  the  rllymes  for  each,  sells  for  only  65c. 


WASH  BEFORE 
YOU  SEW 

To  tell  how  much  a 
piece  of  material  will 
shrink  in  laundering,, 
use  a  piece  about  3  or 
4  inches  square.  Lay 
it  on  a  paper  and 
mark  around  it  close 
to  the  edge.  Then 
wash  the  square  in 
warm,  soapy  water 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
Smooth  it  out  as  it 
dries.  When  it  is  dry 
place  it  on  the  picture 
you  marked  of  it  be¬ 
fore  and  again  draw 
around  it.  You  can 
now  see  how  much  it 
has  lost  in  the  wash¬ 
ing.  You  can  tell, 
too,  whether  or  not 
there  was  much  siz¬ 
ing  or  starch  in  your 
piece.  If  it  is  much 
thinner  and  looser 
than  before  washing 
it  would  not  be  good 
material  to  use  for  a 
dress  or  other  gar¬ 
ment. 


One  small  pane  of 
window  glass  will 
keep  pages  of  the 
cook  book  clean. 
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Money  Making  Schemes  That  Work 


Our  Weekly  Patterns — Cooking  Suggestions— A  Word  For  Mothers 


IF  you  are  an  expert  at  crochet,  why 
not  place  an  “ad”  in  your  local  paper 
to  that  effect,  stating  your  prices.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  sells  all  kinds  of 
crochet  work  has  more  orders  than  she 
can  fill. 

I  live  80  miles  from  St.  Louis;  and 
this  year,  all  the  fresh  eggs  I  have  will 
go  to  private  customers  at  70  cents  per 
dozen.  I  ship  them  in  metal  egg  crates. 
The  postage  is  six  cents  on  a  dozen 
eggs,  within  the  first  and  second  zones. 

Just  now  my  neighbors  are  receiving 
only  thirty  cents,  and  last  summer,  I 
actually  received  twelve  cents.  But 
never  again !  A  neighbor  of  mine 
keeps  pure-bred  Rhode  Island  Red 
chickens.  Last  summer,  she  advertised 
her  eggs  for  hatching  purposes,  at  75 
cents  for  fifteen  and  some  people 
actually  ordered  thirty  dozen  at  a 
time.  Her  hens  didn’t  lay  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  Pure  bred 
poultry  pays.  This  year,  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  pure-bred  Rhode  Island 
Red  chickens  and  Narragansett  Tur¬ 
keys.  Instead  of  selling  either  on  the 
local  market,  it  is  my  intention  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  young,  as  breeding  stock, 
this  fall. 

Another  money  making  scheme  of 
mine,  is  the  addressing  of  envelopes  at 
home.  The  firm  furnishes  me  envelopes 
and  circulars.  I  mail  them  out,  (pos¬ 
tage  only  1  cent)  and  I  receive  fifty 
cents  on  each  order  sent  the  firm,  if 
the  order  has  my  name  and  address 
attached  to  the  coupon  that  is  on  each 
blank. 


exhibited  some  fudge  at  the  community 
fair  this  fall  and  it  won  first  prize. 
During  the  holidays,  she  made  and  sold 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  ; 
thirty  cents  a  pound.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  with  a  large  family  of 
boys,  picked  and  sold  over  100  gallons 
of  blackberries  at  50  cents  per  gallon 
for  private  town  customers.  The  boys 
picked  the  berries  and  she  delivered 
them. — Pauline  Carmen. 


TEST  RTJBBEES  FOR  CANNING 


Old  or  poor  canning  rubbers  can  be 
detected,  according  to  the  specialists 
at  Ithaca,  and  fruit  and  vegetables 
thus  saved  from  spoiling,  by  two  simple 
tests.  Poor  rubbers  spoil  more  canned 
stuff  than  any  other  one  cause,  they 
say. 

A  good  can  rubber  returns  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  shape  after  it  has  been  stretched 
out  by  pulling  like  a  rubber  band. 
Neither  will  good  live  rubbers  crack 
when  they  are  folded  double  into  the 
shape  of  a  half  circle. 

Don’t  use  any  rubbers  that  won’t 
withstand  these  tests  for  your  fruits 
and  vegetables  if  you  expect  them  to 
keep  well.  _ 


“HALF  A  MIND” 


HELEN  GREGG  GREEN 


Quilts  are  a  Source  of  Revenue 


I  have  an  aunt  who  quilts  in  her 
spare  time '  and  she  tells  me  she  has 
more .  work  than  she  has  time  to  do. 
The  customer  furnishes  the  material, 
and  she  charges  $2.50  per  spool  used. 
The  usual  cost  is  $5  00  as  it  takes  about 
two  spools  of  thread  to  make  up  the 
quilt. 

Another  lady,  in  an  adjoining  com¬ 
munity  is  known  as  the  “Home  Nurse”. 
She  takes  charge  of  maternity  cases 
only  and  she  comes  one  week  before 
confinemefit  and  stays  two  weeks  after. 
She  does  all  the  cooking,  the  house  and 
laundry  work,  and  looks  after  the  mother 
and  baby  for  a  stated  sum  each  week. 

One  of  the  high  school  girls  here 


What  the  Children  Think  of  It 


TO  KEEP  YOUR  NEEDLE  BUSY  THESE  JUNE  DAYS 


/772 


The  diagram  shows  you  how  simplo 
No.  1772  is  to  make.  A  printed  over- 
blouse  of  cool  voile  or  tub  silk  would  be 
ideal  in  this  style  for  everyday  summer 
wear,  or  better  use.  Only  IVj  yards  of 
36-inch  material  will  be  needed  for  the 
medium  size. 


No.  1772  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

Price  12c. 


II  coloi 


The  woman  of  ma¬ 
ture  or  full  fig¬ 
ure  could  not  select 
a  better  style  than 

No.  1713  for 

house  or  p  o  r  c  h 

wear.  The  neck  line,  pockets,  cuffs  and 
tied  belt  all  help  to  give  slenderizing  lines. 

No.  1713  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  with  %  yard 
contrasting  and  3  Vi  yards  binding.  Price 
12c. 


Another  pretty  overblouse  to  wear  with 
your  suit,  or  with  one  of  the  pleated 
skirts,  now  all  the  rage.  No.  1711  is  also 
economical  to  make,  taking  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  medium  size. 

No.  1711  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36 
and  40  inches  bust  measure.  Price  12c. 


An  easy  -  to  -  make 
.  dress  for  summer 


wear  is  No.  1703. 

one  of  the  popular 
long-waisted  frocks 
which  appear  in  all 
materials  this  year,  but  are  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  cottons. 

No.  1703  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  contrasting.  Price 
12c. 


To  Order:  Enclose  correct  amount  (preferably  in  stamps).  Write  name, 
address,  and  numbers  clearly,  and  send  to  Fashion  Department,  American 
Agriculturi.st,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  summer  catalogue  is  ready  and  from  its  attractive  front  cover  in 
colors  to  the  back  page,  it  contains  fascinating  designs  for  all  the  family. 
Only  10c!  Get  your  copy  before  they  are  all  gone. 


mother’ll  forget.  Mine  usually  does. 
Half  the  time  she  doesn’t  mean  it.” 

“No,  my  mother  won’t,”  Eddie  an¬ 
swered  firmly.  “She  doesn’t  lay  down 
the  law  very  often,  but  believe  me. 
Bo,  when  she  does,  she  means  it!” 

“Oh  well,  I’m  going.  My  mother 
said  she  would  spank  me  if  I  did,  but 
she  won’t.  At  least,”  hesitatingly,  “I 
don’t  think  she  will.  Sometimes  she 
means  what  she  says,  and  sometimes 
she  doesn’t.”  And  off  James  shambled. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  mothers 
of  these  two  boys,  and  how  much  better 
the  effect  of  firmness. 

I  don’t  believe  in  nagging  children; 
and  I  don’t  believe  in  giving  per¬ 
functory  orders  and  rebukes  every  few 
minutes.  But 'I  most  firmly  do  believe 
in  meaning  v/hat  you  say,  and  having 
a  good  mind  of  your  own. 

Occasionally  you  will  change  your 
mind  about  something.  In  that  case  it 
is  wise  to  explain  to  your  boy  or  girl 
just  why  you  did  so.  Your  children 
will  respect  you  more,  and  you  will  be 
a  more  successful  parent  if  you  are 
not  the  vacillating,  half-a-mind  type. 


We  have  all  of  us  known  the  un¬ 
decided  mother,  who  first  forbids  her 
child  to  do  something,  and  then  yields 
to  his  pleadings.  There  is  another  sort 
too,  who  sees  her  child’s  fault,  and 
often  sighs.  “I  have  half  a  mind  to 
punish  him  severely  for  that” — but 
never  does. 

Half  a  mind !  Therein  lies  the 
trouble  with  many  mothers.  When 
you’re  a  half-a-mind  mother,  your 
children  soon  find  it  out  and  when  they 
discover  the  fact,  how  your  discipline 
will  suffer ! 


Crystallized  Strawberries 

Select  the  finest  berries.  /  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth; 
lay  the  fruit  in  the  beaten  egg  and 
drain.  Then  beat  again  the  part  that 
drips  off.  Dip  the  berries  one  by  one 
in  finely  powdered  sugar  and  lay  on  a 
paper  in  a  pan  and  place  in  a  cool  oven. 
When  the  icing  is  firm,  pile  on  a  plate 
and  put  in  a  cool  place  until  served. — 
Mrs.  George  Gray. 


I  recently  overheard  several  boys 
talking.  “Come  on,  let’s  go  in  swim¬ 
ming,”  James  coaxed.  Eddie  grinned 
but  shook  his  head,  “Can’t.  Sorry! 
But  Mom  said.  Not  to-day.” 

“Aw  shucks,  Eddie,  come  on!  Your 


Too  Little  Shortening 

If  your  “sample”  reveals  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  put  enough  shorten¬ 
ing  in  your  cookies,  you  may  remedy 
the  deficit  by  allowing  plenty  of  melted 
shortening  in  the  pan  and  turning  the 
cookies  over  as  you  place  them  in  it. 
By  this  method  the  danger  of  too  much 
handling  of  your  dough  is  avoided. — 
Mrs.  John  Land. 


The  Brown  Mouse 


{Continued  from  page  511) 


“We’ll  be  careful,  Mr.  Jim,”  said 
Buddy. 

Half  past  eight,  and  only  half  an  hour 
until  school  would  officially  be  called.” 

Newton  Bronson  was  writing  in  ani¬ 
line  ink  for  the  hectographs,  such 
problems  as  these : 

“If  Mr.  Ezra  Bronson’s  seed  wheat 
carries  in  each  250  grains,  ten  cockle 
grains,  fifteen  rye  grains,  twenty  fox¬ 
tail  seeds,  three  iron-weed  seeds,  two 
wild  oats  grains,  twenty-seven  wild 
buckwheat  seeds,  one  wild  morning- 
glory  seed,  and  eighteen  lamb’s  quarter 
seeds,  what  percentage  of  the  seeds 
sown  is  wheat,  and  what  foul  seed?” 

“If  in  each  250  grains  of  wheat  in 
Mr.  Bronson’s  bins,  30  are  cracked, 
dead  or  otherwise  not  capable  of 
sprouting,  what  per  cent  of  the  seed 
sown  will  grow?” 

“If  the  foul  seed  and  dead  wheat 
amount  to  one-eighth  by  weight  of  the 
mass,  what  did  Mr.  Bronson  pay  per 
bushel  for  the  good  wheat,  if  it  cost 
him  $1.10  in  the  bin,  and  what  per  cent 
did  he  lose  by  the  adulterations  and  the 
poor  wheat?” 

Jim  ran  over  these  rapidly.  “Your 
mathematics  is  good,  Newton,”  said 
the  schoolmaster,  “but  if  you  expect  to 
pass  in  penmanship,  you’ll  have  to  take 
moi’e  pains.” 

“How  about  the  grammar?”  asked 
Newton.  “The  writing  is  pretty  bad. 
I’ll  own  up.” 

{Continued  next  week) 


Ovportiintty  calls 
fomCANAPA 


Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 


Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 


If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists— no  pass¬ 
ports  required — have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 


For  full  information,  vdth  free 
booklets  and  maps,,  write 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


Desk  58 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Anthorizcd  Canadiaa  Gov’t  Agt. 


The 

“Pride” 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 


Send  for 
Catalog  40 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  barKains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  poat  hin^e  seat;  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedbeavy 

fittings.  j.M.SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  ai.d  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


4%  ^95  -AmeOean 

%m Upward  CREAM 

nsinuiATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 


AMERICAN 

Box  7052 


SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 


Shave,  Bathe  and 
Shampoo  with  one 
Soap. —  Cuticura 


Cnticnra  Soap  is  the  f  avoritef  orsaf  ety  razorshaving. 


89  Acres,  Growing  Crops 


Furniture,  7  Cattle,  only  $2,200,  in  prosperous  district, 
near  village;  good  roads,  city  markets;  50  acres  machine- 
worked  fields,  spring-watered  pasture,  valuable  woodlot, 
estimated  40,000  ft.  timber,  300  sugar  maples,  variety  fruit; 
good  2-siory  10-room  house,  11-cow  barn,  stable,  poultry 
house,  etc.  Only  $2,200,  and  to  settle  immediately,  horses, 
7  cattle,  flock  poultry,  hog,  furniture,  full  implements, 
sugar  making  outfit,  hay,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  oats, 
vegetables  included.  Part  cash.  Details  page  73  Ulus. 
Catalog  Bargains — many  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


WAITl  Before  you 
buy  an  Engine, 
Separator,  , 
Spreader  or 

'iinet8| 


^  ^ny other  machini 

get  Galloway's  new  low 
.prices, save  one- fourth  to  ene*half.^ 

^  800.000  pleased  customers  testify  “ 
i  to  faultless  deslirna,  best  materials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
[Send  for  new  1923  catalog| 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
Box  347 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
You  saw  it  in  the  American  Agriculturist 


WANTED 


Railway  Postal  Clerks 
$1600  to  $2300  Year 

MEN  — BOYS  18  or  Over 

Mail  Coupon  Immediately 
Big  Opportunity  for  Farmers 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept  W208.  Roebester.  N.  I. 


/  Sirs  ;  Send  me  without  charge,  (1)  Specimen 
Railway  Postal  Clerk  Examination  miestions.  (21 
eF  list  of  Government  jobs  obtainable.  (3)  Send  sample 
<5  coaching  lessons  and  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  position. 


STEADY  WORK- NO  LAYOFFS  PAID  VACATIONS 


Common  Education  Sufficient 
Travel— See  the  Country 

Send  Coupon  Today— SURE 


Name  , 


X  Address . 


5r4 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


* 

NEARBY  VEGETABLES  MORE 
PLENTIFUL 

HEBSCHEL  H.  JONES 

Supplies  of  fresh,  green  vege¬ 
tables  from  Long  Island  and  other 
nearby  trucking  sections  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  plentiful  in  the  New 
York  farmers’  markets.  Lettuce,  ro- 
maine  and  spinach  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  offerings,  but  a  variety  of 
other  vegetables  are  included.  Follow¬ 
ing  were  the  farmer’s  market  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  June  7: 

ASPARAGUS — Per  dozen  bunches, 
white,  prime,  best,  $2.60  @  2.75 ;  fancy, 
few  sales,  $3;  culls,  $1  @  1.25.  BEETS 
— Per  bunch,  7  @  10c.  BEET  TOPS — 
Per  crate  (32  qts.),  best,  $1  @  1.25; 
ordinary,  50  @  75c.  CARROTS-^Per 
bunch,  5  @  6c;  fancy,  large,  7  @  8c. 
DILL — Small,  per  bunch,  1  @  114  c. 
KOHLRABI  —  Per  bunch,  4  @  6c; 
fancy,  large,  6c.  LEEKS — Per  bunch, 
best,  2%  @3c;  fancy,  large,  214  @4c; 
small,  2  (S)  214c.  LETTUCE— Per  slat 
barrel,  best,  $1.75  @2;  fancy,  $2.25  @ 
2.50;  fair,  $1.25  @  1.50;  crates (32  qts.), 
best,  $1@1.25;  fancy,  $1.50;  fair,  60 
@  76c.  ONIONS — Spring,  per  bunch, 
best,  214  @214c;  fancy,  young,  2%  @ 
3c.  PARSLEY — Per  bunch,  curly,  2  @ 
214c.  RADISHES — Per  bunch,  2  @ 
214c;  fancy,  2%  @3c;  ordinary,  114c; 
white  tip,  114  @  2c;  fancy,  214  @  214c; 
white  radishes,  2  @  4c.  RHUBARB — 
Per  bunch,  2  @  214  c;  large,  2%  @3c; 
fancy,  few  sales,  314  (S)  4c.  ROMAINE 
— Per  crate,  best,  $1;  fancy,  large, 
$1.25;  small,  50  @  75c;  per  slat  barrel, 
$1.25  @1.50;  fancy,  large,  $1.75  @2; 
ordinary,  $1.  SPINACH— Crates  (32 
qts.),  50  @  75c.  SPROUTS— Per  slat 
barrel,  75c  @  $1.  WHITE  TURNIPS 
— Per  bunch,  3  @  4c ;  few  sales,  5c. 

New  Jersey  lettuce  in  crates  of  24  to 
30  heads  sold  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  crate. 
The  first  shipment  of  lettuce  from 
Chester,  Orange  County,  N,  Y.,  re¬ 
ceived  by  truck  last  week,  was  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality,  leafy  and  not  well 
bleached.  It  sold  at  $1.50  per  crate 
of' 24. 

VEGETABLES  IN  BUFFALO 

Supplies  of  nearby  grown  new  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  Buffalo  market  are  lim¬ 
ited  chiefly  to  lettuce,  green  onions, 
radishes,  rhubarb,  spinach  and  aspara¬ 
gus.  Mt.  Morris  asparagus  sold  there 
at  $4  to  $4.60  per  doz.  bunches  and 
75c  to  $1  per  bu.  Homegrown  red  rad¬ 
ishes,  15  @  20c  per  doz.  bunches;  rhu¬ 
barb,  26  @  40c  per  doz.  bunches;  spin¬ 
ach,  40  @  65c.  bu. 

STATE  BERRIES  COMING  IN 

Strawberries  from  Milton,  N.  Y., 
Ulster  County  and  other  nearby  State 
sections  first  appeared  ip  the  New  York 
market  last  week.  The  first  Ulster 
berries  sold  at  15  to  25c  per  qt.  The 
first  Long  Island  berries  brought  22c 
per  qt.  Germantown  berries  are  ex¬ 
pected  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Warrn  weather  caused  a  wide  range 
in  quality  of  receipts,  most  of  which 
came  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Poor  berries  sold  as  low  as  8c  per  qt., 
but  the  market  for  fancy  continued 
good  at  prices  as  high  as  26  to  30c. 

NEW  POTATOES  IN  DEMAND 

South  Carolina  continues  to  be  the 
largest  source  for  new  potatoes,  with 
over  150  cars  being  shipped  daily  to 
consuming  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  New  York  City  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  carefully  graded  new  pota¬ 
toes  properly  packed  of  the  right  qual¬ 
ity.  Prices  range  from  $5.50  to  $6.50 
per  bbl.  for  fancy  cobblers,  poorer  $5 
down,  depending  upon  their  condition. 

WHITE  EGG  MARKET  WEAK 

The  receipts  of  nearby  white  eggs 
continued  considerable  in  excess  of  ac¬ 
tive  demand  last  week.  There  is  much 
more  than  enough  to  supply  current 
needs  and  a  decrease  in  the  willingness 
of  dealers  to  purchase  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses  is  evident.  The  average  ordinary 
qualities  of  nearby  eggs  are  moving 
very  slowly,  and  dealers  generally  seem 
willing  to  accept  relatively  low  prices. 
The  greater  part  of  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  small  shipments  were  of¬ 
fered  at  a  range  of  28  to  32c,  and  the 
tendency  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
was  for  these  average  qualities  not  to 
exceed  29c,  for  the  poorer  qualities. 


lower.  The  latter  part  of  last  week 
Vineland  shippers’  eggs  of  extra  qual¬ 
ity  could  be  had  at  36  to  37c,  and  lo¬ 
cally  graded  New  Jersey  eggs  were 
offered  at  the  same  range. 

In  the  four  principal  markets  of  the 
country,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  3,549,642  cases  of  eggs 
on  hand  in  cold  storage,  June  7,  com¬ 
pared  with  4,015,333  on  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  quantity  of  eggs  in 
storage  in  New  York  City  at  this  time 
exceeds  storage  stocks  last  year  on  the 
same  date  by  over  3,500  cases,  but  the 
storage  stocks  in  Chicago  are  consider¬ 
ably  lighter  now  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  U.  S.  report  for  storage 
egg  stocks  in  the  entire  country  June  1 
shows  243,000  cases  less  this  year  than 
last.  The  accumulations  of  eggs  in 
warehouses  have  been  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  the  unprecedented  quantity 
stored  last  year.  The  feeling  has  been 
growing,  therefore,  that  a  larger  part 
of  the  current  production  during  the  re¬ 
maining  period,  and  abnormal  surplus 


ers  immediately  preceding  the  July  4, 
holiday. 

Express  fowls  sold  at  23  to  24c 
per  lb. 

LIGHT  DEMAND  FOR  CALVES 

Calves  both  live  and  country  dressed 
were  weak  and  sold  at  irregular  prices, 
due  to  hot  weather.  Dressed  calves  de¬ 
teriorated  rapidly  and  to  be  sold  at  any 
price.  Live  calves  dropped  to  $7.50  @ 
10  per  cwt.  for  common  to  medium,  and 
$11.25  @  11.50  for  prime.  Spring  lambs, 
live,  sold  June  7,  per  cwt.,  at:  prime, 
$16.50  @  16.75;  common  to  good,  $12  @ 
16.25;  culls,  $10.60  @  11.50. 

HAY  MARKET  DULL 

There  was  very  little  change  in  New 
York  Hay  Market  last  week.  Prices 
continue  about  the  same  with  the  usual 
shortage  of  No.  1  hay  and  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  all  grades  of  No.  2  down.  Boat 
receipts  have  added  to  the  supply  of 
undergrades  and  these  have  moved  very 
slowly.  The  reports  from  principal  hay 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  June  7 : 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

New  York 
.  38  @40 

36@37 

Firsts . 

'  ou 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  hrowns,  extras . 

Zo  (y) 

28  @31 
261/2  @27% 

33  @35 

29  @32 

27  @29 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

39i4@39% 
38 1/2  @38% 
'  38@38% 

37  @37% 

Extra  (92  score) . .  . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 

Buffalo 


28  @29 


27@28 


42  @43 
40@41 
39@40 
32  @38 


Phlla. 


28 

25 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton)  u.  S.  Grades  old  Grade  Standards 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

$24  @25 

21  @23 

13  @18 
25@26 

28  @29 

10 

$20  @21 

$21  @22 
19  @20 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  ciover  mixed . 

21@)22 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . 

15.50  @16 

Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  noor . 

24  @25 

26  @27 

24  @25 

45 

38 

27@28 
25  @26 
56  @58 

Broilers,  colored  fancy . 

Broilers,  leghorn . . 

50  @55 

35  @45 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

9@11 
4@4% 
10  @14 
3@5% 
7%  @7% 

4@11 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

10  @17 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . 

Hogs,  Yorkers . 

7% 

should  be  forced  into  current  consump¬ 
tion.  To  accomplish  this,  prices  would 
have  to  be  lower  and  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  carried  on  among  consumers  to 
stimulate  a  larger  demand.  Producers 
should  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  consumption  in  their  own  local 
communities. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  STEADY 

In  spite  of  considerably  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  and  an  increasing  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheese,  the  wholesale  prices  for 
these  products  continue  on  a  high  level. 
The  butter  storage  season  is  now  in 
full  swing.  Nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  were 
put  into  local  warehouses  last  week, 
and  the  movement  to  cold  storage  is  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  to  300,000  lbs.  per 
day._  The  quality  is  excellent,  but  spec¬ 
ulative  buyers  are  inclined  to  buy  mod¬ 
erately  in  expectation  of  declines. 

Creamery  extras,  92  score,  continued 
at  38%  to  38 %c  per  lb.,  the  same 
price  quoted  last  week,  compared  with 
35  to  35%c  per  lb.  on  the  same  date  last 
year. 

American  cheese.  State  whole  milk 
flats,  fresh  average  mn,  continue  at 
22%c  per  lb.,  and  held,  average  run,  at 
28  to  28  %c,  compared  with  prices  on 
the  same  date  last  year  of  17%  to  18c 
for  fresh  average  run. 

BROILERS  HIGH — FOWLS  LOW 

The  hot  weather  last  week  reduced 
the  demand  for  fowls,  but  caused  an 
active  market  for  broilers.  In  spite  of 
liberal  supply  of  express  broilers  they 
sold  well  at  steady  prices.  Colored  ex¬ 
tra  large,  55c;  colored  average  50  @ 
52e;  colored  small  45  @  48c;  White 
Leghorn  fancy  large  48  @  50c;  White 
Leghorn  average  40  @  45c;  White  Leg¬ 
horn  small  25  @  35c.  There  is  always 
an  especially  strong  demand  for  broil¬ 


producing  counties  up-State  are  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  new  crop  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  some  tendency  to  hold 
the  old  crop  hay. 

NEW  STATE  REPORT  ON  FEEDS 

Dairymen  and  poultrymen  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  State  Depart- 
men  of  Farms  and  Markets  began  last 
week  issuing  a  new  weekly  market  letter 
on  grain  and  feeds,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  farmer  on  application  to  the 
Department  at  Albany. 

This  new  report  translates  primary 
market  quotations  into  delivered  prices 
per  bushel  or  ton  in  various  freight 
zones  centering  around  Albany,  Og- 
densburg,  Utica  and  Rochester,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Buffalo. 

With  such  information  the  farmer 
can  check  fairly  accurately  the  prices 
charged  him  by  his  local  feed  dealer. 
A  similar  report  is  issued  twice  weekly 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton, 
giying  quotations  for  various  groups  of 
shipping  points  in  New  Jersey.  The 
New  Jersey  report  is  also  sent  free  of 
charge  on  application. 

The  publication  of  such  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  is  contained  in  these  State 
reports  is  impossible  to  the  limited  space 
available  on  this  page.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  our  readers  apply  to  their 
respective  State  Departments  for  these 
reports. 

The  tendency  in  future  prices  of  grain 
has  been  downward  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  market  for  feeds  has 
been  very  dull;  linseed  meal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  were  weak. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Cash  grain  quotations  June  7  were  as 
follows : 

New  York:  Corn,  No.  2  yellow, 


$1.02%  ;  No.  2  mixed,  $1.02;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  56c;  No.  3  white,  54  @  64%c;  or¬ 
dinary  white  clipped,  53%  @  64  %c. 

Chicago:  Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.11; 
corn.  No.  2  white,  84@84%c;  No.  1 
yellow,  85c;  No.  2  yellow,  85  @  85%c; 
oats.  No.  1  white,  45%  @  45%c;  No.  2 
white,  45  @  46%c;  No.  3  white,  43%  @ 
45% c;  No.  4  white,  43%  @  44c;  rye, 
70%c;  barley,  60  @  68c. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MARKET  SLOW 

With  warmer  weather,  the  demand 
for  maple  syrup  has  become  very  slight. 
Commission  sales  at  Buffalo  are  quoted 
at  $1.50  to  1.75  per  gal.  for  syrup  and 
16  @  18c  lb.  for  light  sugar  and  10  @ 
13c  lb.  for  dark.  N.  Y.  City  quotations 
in  wholesale  market  are  $1.65  @  2  per 
gal.  for  best  syrup  and  20  @  25c  lb.  on 
sugar  in  1  lb.  cakes. 


RICHMOND,  VA.  GETS  1924  HOL¬ 
STEIN  CONVENTION 

“The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  held 
at  Cleveland  on  June  6  showed  the  best 
spirit  and  was  surrounded  by  the  best 
atmosphere  that  I  have  ever  seen  at  the 
national  meeting,”  writes  M.  C.  Bond, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association. 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  association 
were  reelected.  The  four  directors 
whose  terms  of  office  expired  this  year 
were  reelected.  Judge  Peasely  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  elected  to  take  the  place 
of  W.  D.  Davidson  of  Avon,  Pa.,  whose 
term  expires  in  1926. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  the  resignation  of  E.  C.  Schroeder 
of  Minnesota  was  accepted.  R.  E. 
Chapih  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Chapin  is  a 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  worker 
for  Holsteins,  and,  in  fact,  any  progress 
in  the  dairy  industry.  Mr.  Chapin  owns 
a  large  herd,  headed  by  the  great  bull, 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad  VIII.  With  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Chapin,  New  York 
now  has  three  members  on  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  other  members  being 
H.  B.  Noyes  of  Kenwood  and  D.  L. 
Armstrong  of  Watertown. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  competed  for  the 
1924  convention.  After  considerable 
discussion  Michigan  withdrew  and  a 
vote  of  the  delegates  showed  Richmond 
the  choice.  Therefore  the  1924  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Virginia. 

Approximately  500  attended  the  ban¬ 
quet.  One  of  the  features  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  banquet  was  the  new 
film  developed  by  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  National  Association  on  Cow 
Testing  Association  work. 


(t  /I  il  Buys  tie  New  Bntterfly  Jr.  No.  2%  ^ 

Light  running,  easy  cleaning,^  - 

T  close  ekimmiog,  durable.  ^ 

NEWeOTTERFLV 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work^ 
manebip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizea  up  to 
g  ebowo  here;  eold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost  I 
and  more  by  what  they  eave.  Postal  brings  Free  I 
Catalog  Polder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 

and  save  money.  <  1)  ^ _ 

ALBAUGH-OOVERCOiit  2172  •UrshmiBI.  CMaair 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

•  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

If  you  have  HAY  and  STRAW  to  sell 
write  us  for  quotations  and  free  Book¬ 
let  “How  to  market  Hay  and  Straw.” 

JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Inc. 

1 658  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N. Y. 


NATORAl  LEAF  TOBACCO 

^  lbs„  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00. 

s^ay  when  received^  pipe  and  recipe  free, 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION.  PADUCAH,  KY 


Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY  FREE 
and  yuipped.  Some  require  only  $500  cash.  Income-pro( 
ing  homes.  VINELAND  FARM  AaENCY.  55 
Landis  Ave.,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 
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A  Problem  for  the  Women 

Brought  Out  at  Egg  Meeting  Conference  at  Chicago 


Farm  women  are  to  have  a  part  in 
the  cooperative  marketing  move¬ 
ment.  A  conference  to  consider  the 
marketing  of  eggs,  the  production  of 
which  has  largely  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  farm  wives,  which  was  called  by 
the  cooperative  marketing  department 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  was  held  May  28  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  Representatives 
from  farm  bureaus,  extension  service 
and  home  economic  departments  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  State  bureaus 
of  markets  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Iowa, 
Utah,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Texas  were  present. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  especial  interest  to  the  farm 
women,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Martin,  chairman 
of  the  Home  and  Community  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  was  nominated  as  chairman 
of  the  conference. 

Too  Long  Considered  Trivial 

That  the  egg  and  poultry  industry 
has  too  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  trivial  sources  of  farm  income  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walton  Feteet,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Cooperative  Marketing  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
who  opened  the  meeting. 

Aaron  Sapiro,  cooperative  counsel  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  who  has  had  a  large 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  egg  marketing  associations,  told 
of  the  results  accomplished  by  those 
organizations.  With  $10,000  capital  and 
the  owners  of  a  million  hens  signed  up 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  farmers 
of  Petaluma  Valley,  California,  organ¬ 
ized  their  cooperative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation.  Almost  to  a  man  these  grow¬ 
ers  had  commercial  flocks  of  White 
Leghorns,  so  that  the  standardization 
of  flocks  was  unnecessary.  The  breed¬ 
ing  of  chicks  was  left  to  the  few  men 
who  specialized  in  that  line.  The  co¬ 
operative  insisted  that  infertile  eggs 
be  produced,  that  regular  collections 
and  deliveries  be  made,  that  perfect 
grading  be  done,  that  attention  be  paid 
to  the  pack  and  that  facilities  for  stor¬ 
ing  eggs  during  flush  seasons  be  made 
available.  The  association  deducts  one 
cent  a  dozen  for  purchasing  capital 
stock,  plus  the  selling  costs. 

The  association  has  extended  its 
market  across  the  continent  to  New 
York  City,  where  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
have  created  a  demand  which  pays  a 
premium  of  from  2  to  4  cents  a  dozen 
over  other  fresh  firsts  in  the  market. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  are  from  16  to  18  days  old 
when  they  reach  Eastern  consumers. 
Because  of  the  perfect  grading  and  the 
reputation  for  fresh  infertile  eggs 
which  they  take  care  to  retain,  the 
trade  is  willing  to  pay  that  premium. 

Denmark  Represented 

How  Denmark,  which  has  the  oldest 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  has 
met  the  problem  of  marketing  eggs 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  C&i^n- 
son,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  who  has  been 
studying  cooperative  marketing  in  Den¬ 
mark  for  the  last  two  years.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  egg  producers  in  that 
country  are  members  of  the  marketing 
organization.  They  sign  a  contract 
with  local  organizations  to  deliver  all 
their  eggs  to  the  organization  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  the  locals  have 
like  contracts  with  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  markets  the  deliv¬ 
eries.  Most  of  the  flocks  are  small 
ones  of  75  to  150  hens,  and  the  bulk 
of  egg  production  comes  from  these 
small  owners.  During  the  last  forty 
years  Denmark  has  increased  its  egg 
exports  eighteen  times,  until  now .  it 
furnishes  45  per  cent  of  the  total  egg 
imports  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  Missouri  the  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion  there  has  been  marketing  eggs  co¬ 
operatively  for  five  years,  according  to 
H.  A.  Cowden,  of  that  organization. 
Their  farmers  are  not  on  contract,  but 
because  of  the  better  prices  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  able  to  get  for  the  eggs,  it 
has  experienced  little  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  eggs  to  sell.  Educational  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  commercial  advantages 
of  standardized  flocks  have  been  made 
possible  by  State  appropriations  and 


have  aided  the  movement  considerably. 
There  are  at  present  7,000  members, 
and  last  year  2,000  carloads  of  eggs 
were  handled  by  the  association,  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  year 
previous.  Eight  cold  storage  plants 
are  maintained,  so  that  all  eggs  are  not 
dumped  on  the  market  during  the 
spring  flush  season.  Markets  have  been 
extended  until  now  Missouri  eggs  are 
sold  on  both  coasts. 

The  New  Jersey  Co-op 

How  a  different  kind  of  problem  was 
solved  by  the  New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  was  told  by  Mr. 
J.  Wetsel,  President  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Association,  which  has  been  in 
operation  over  a  year.  Each  member 
paid  a  membership  fee  of  $10  plus  10 
cents  per  bird  as  working  capital.  Most 
of  the  flocks  were  commercial  ones  of 
White  Leghorns,  so  that  the  product  is 
fairly  well  standardized.  A  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  offices  in  New  York  City 
handles  the  merchandising  of  the  eggs 
which  are  sold  to  both  wholesalers  and 
retailers  under  the  brand  name  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Laid.  A  selling  cost  of  2  cents  per 
dozen  is  paid  by  the  members. 

With  so  many  summer  resorts  and  a 
special  hotel  trade  available  to  the 
farmers,  it  often  happened  that  they 
could  get  better  prices  for  their  eggs 
by  selling  them  themselves  than  by 
selling  through  the  pool.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  this  if  they  continue  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  overhead,  the  2  cents 
per  dozen.  This  open-pool  method 
has  kept  the  members  satisfied  as  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  method  would  have  done. 

The  New  York  Survey 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  the  poultry 
department  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  told  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  is  being  conducted  in  New 
York  State  to  see  just  what  they  have 
to  work  with.  Not  only  commercial 
flocks,  but  every ,  small  farm  flock  is 
being  included  in  the  survey. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things 
we  have  learned  about  cooperative 
marketing  is  that  we  should  proceed 
cautiously  and  base  our  procedure  on 
known  facts,”  said  Mr.  Rice.  “This 
means  that  before  organization  for 
selling  there  should  be  organization  for 
knowledge,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing 
situation  in  all  states  by  poultry  sur¬ 
veys.  These  will  locate  the  sources  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  will 
enable  us  to  plan  our  campaigns  on 
conservative  lines.  We  may  make 
greater  speed  by  first  thoroughly  map-' 
ping  out  our  course.” 

Recommendations  that  a  general 
committee  be  selected  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  the  marketing  of  eggs  which 
would  take  into  consideration  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  any  particular  State  or 
section;  which  would  provide  for  local 
organization  among  owners  of  hens 
with  State  federation  of  these  local  or¬ 
ganizations  and  a  coordination  between 
the  State  organizations  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  eggs  were  approved  by  the  con¬ 
ference.  State  organization  commit¬ 
tees  are  to  be  selected  under  whose 
direction  campaigns  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  farmers  and  their  families 
of  this  movement  will  be  conducted.  It 
was  recommended  that  inasmuch  as  the 
marketing  of  eggs  has  heretofore  been 
left,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  women  members  of  the  farm 
families,  that  the  women  be  given  a 
dominant  part  in  these  campaigns. 

Possibilities  are  Enormous 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peteet,  there 
are  no  industries  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture  which  can  compare  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  egg  indust^.  Suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  egg  marketing  must 
be  built  upon  quality  and  upon  finding 
markets  where  there  is  both  the  de¬ 
mand  for  and  the  willingness  to  pay 
for  that  quality.  In  the  majority  of 
homes,  where  it  has  been  the  egg 
money,  the  pin  money  of  the  farmer’s 
wife,  which  has  bought  the  many  little 
home  comforts  and  conveniences,  the 
egg  marketing  problem  is  a  problem 
for  the  farm  women  to  help  solve.  Wo¬ 
men  have  watched  the  big  crops  of  the 
farm  organized  for  marketing.  Their 
crop  is  next. 


These  Reduced  Prices  mean  SAVINGS 

and  big  profits  for  you,  because  they  are  linked  with  Hillpot 
Quality—the  highest  quality  in  chicks.  You  can  order  with 
certainty  of  prompt  deliveries  of  husky,  liveable  youngsters, 
just  as  steadfast  as  ever  to  their  good  name  and  reputation. 

25 

$3.50 

3.75 
4.50 

4.75 
3.00 


White  or  Black  Leghorns 

-  -  •  idF 


Barfed  Rocks  ahcT  Brown  Leghorns  • 
White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  - 

Wh.  Wyand.,  BIk.  Mlnorcas  &  Anconas 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  .... 


50 

$6.50 

7.25 
8.50 

9.25 

5.25 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

10.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

77.50 
85.00 

47.50 


1000 

5110.00 

130.00 

150.00 


SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  A  ...  $5.50  $10.25  $20.00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  B  ...  4.00  8.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks . 4.75  9,25  18.00 

Our  low  prices  have  made  brisk  ordering.  Act  promptly— insure  getting  as 
Quality  Chicks  of  your  favorite  breed  as  you  need.  Send  money  order  check 

full  count  anywhere  ftf  MiooUoi. 


$95.00 

72.50 

85.00 


140.00 


many  HiHpot 

Tetter.  We  eruarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count  anywhere'east  oriTlsslMTpp'i  River''^"* 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Intemadonal  Baby  Cbick  Asssciatioo  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


■  n  ■  « 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  SO  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Alto  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 

Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  1 8  first,  1 2  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  of  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


- SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS - 

C-ertified  by  thed4.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 

H-usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 

C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K  -eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 

S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 

It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  which  give  the  best  production  of  the  highest-class  eggs.  Breeding  pens  eentaln 
our  blue  rlbboners  from  the  New  York  State  Production  Show.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  requirements  and  shipping  dates  preferred. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


100,000  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatched  under  my  personal  supervision  from  personally  Inspected  flocks  of  heavy-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  fowls.  VARIETIES  Prices  on  100  500 

WHITE  BROWN,  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $10  $47.50 

BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  ANCONAS .  12  57.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  MINORCAS  13  62.50 

WHITE  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  14  67.50 

MIXED  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS . $9  PER  100  STRAIGHT 

POSTPAID  and  full  live  delivery  suiaranteed.  Get  your  order  in  quickly  right  from  this  advertlaement  with  full 

remittance.  Bank  Reference.  Free  Catalog. 

H.  B.  TIPPIN,  Box  F,  Findlay,  Ohio  (Member  1.  B.  C.  A.) — Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City 


CHICKS  $8.50  per  lOO  and  Up  FULL*UVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

VARIETIES  Prices  on—  50  100  500 

WHITE,  BROWN,  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS . $5.00  $9.50  $45.00 

Barred  rocks,  s.  c.  reds,  anconas,  minorcas . 6.50  12.00  57.50 

WHITE  rocks,  white  WYANDOTTES .  7.00  13.00  62.50 

BROILERS,  MIXED  CHICKS .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

BUFF  MINORCAS  —  25,  $5.50;  50,  $10;  100,  $20. 

Hatched  In  the  best  modem  incubators  from  good,  vigorous,  pure-bred,  heavy-laying  flocks  on 
free  range.  Carefully  selected  and  packed  to  go  safely.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full 
remittance.  Save  time.  No  catalog.  Reference:  Citizens'  Savings  Bank.  You  take  no  chance. 
Instructions  for  raising  late  Chicks  with  each  order.  THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  F. 
UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. _ Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City. 


150,000  JUNE  CHICKS  i 


$9  Per  lOO 
and  Up  ■■ 


Good,  strong,  vigorous  Chicks  from  pure-bred,  selected,  heavy-laying  hens  on  free  range  and  well 

cared  for.  insuring  vitality  of  the  Chicks. 

Varieties  Prices  on  60 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  _  _  _  _  .  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  .  .  -  _  _  6.60 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  •  7.00 

Silver  Wyandottes  7.60 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  VW  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Place  your  orders  quickly. 

ment,  with  full  remittance.  Best  Bank  Reference.  You  are  not  taking  any  chances. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 
Only  18  hours  from  New  York  City.  Chicks  will  reach  you  quickly. 


too 

$9.60 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


500 

$46.00 
68.00 
63.00 

70.00  -  - 

direct  from  this  advertise- 
Circular  Free. 


1000 

$90.00 

116.00 

126.00 


ATHENEON  CHICKS  REDUCED  PRICES 


July  prices 
shipments  C 


12,000  per  week  hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred,  culled  farm  flocks — the  kind  that  are  easy  to 
raise — live,  lay,  and  pay.  Our  customers  re-order.  There  is  a  reason. 

VARIETIES  Prices  on— 

S.  C.  WHITE,  S.  AND  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS.  ANCONAS,  BLACK  LEGHORNS .  6.50 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  C.  AND  S.  C.  REDS .  7.00 

WHITE  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS .  8.00 

ODDS  AND  ENDS— Heavy  Breeds,  10  cents;  Light  E 
the  same.  Mail  your  order  now  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  check,  mo 
.  O.  D.  Pull  count  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Reference:  Athens  National  Bank. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  ATHENS.  OHIO 


-  50 

100 

300 

500 

$10 

$30 

$48 

12 

35 

58 

13 

38 

63 

.  8.00 

15 

44 

73 

s,  9  cents 

each. 

order,  or 

registered 

letter. 

No 

CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  19th  Season  producing  good  strong 
chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains.  S.  C, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.50  per  100 : 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns.  $10  per  100;  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  $12  per  lOO;  Anconas,  Black 
Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  (3.  Reds,  $13  per  100.  Mixed,  $8..t0  per  100. 
direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  9o%  live  de- 
Oatalogue  free. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

New  Washington,  Ohio 


Order 

livery. 

Box  R 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Big  Reduction  for  June  and  July 


tOur  lively,  vigorous  chix  from  our  Bred-to- 
Lay  and  Exhibition  hens,  will  pay  you  in 
June  and  July.  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  lOc; 
Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White 
Wyandottes,  13c:  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  15c.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  HOLGATE,  OHIO 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  ship  anywhere  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  and  guarantee  95%  safe  arrival. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  It.  I. 
Reds;  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns; 
White  Wyandottes:  Black  Minorcas; 
Anconas;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons: 
Mixed  (odds'  and  ends).  Write  to-day 
for  prices.  Prompt  deliveries. 

E.  P.  GRAY,  Box  90,  Savona.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 


liistructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 


QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TIFP  A  IM  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

I  ir  F  .^Vll  1  kJ  THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  T.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  No.  33,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 


t 


Postum  Cereal  Companr-*"'- 

Battle  Cree1e.MlcWgan,U&A 


•  netweicht 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Post  Toasties 


Improved  CORN  FLAKES 


The  delicious  crispness  of 
Post  Toasties  lasts  after 
cream  or  milk  is  added.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  every¬ 
body  prefers  them. 

A  special  ‘body”  and  texture, 
exceptional  crispness,  and  their 
own  never -forgotten  flavor 
make  Post  Toasties  distinctive. 
That’s  why  they  are  called  Post 
Toasties,  not  just  “com  flakes.” 

Ready  to  serve  in  a  moment, 
no  cooking,  no  preparation — a 
splendid  source  of  energy-giving 
nourishment.  A  serving  usually 
costs  less  than  a  cent. 

Be  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties. 
A  distinctive  food— with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name — in  the  distinctive 
Yellow  and  Red  package. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New.  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/^%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


^  NEW  ^ 
PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens  i 

with  SUPERFEX  Burners 


This  is  the  famous  new  oil  range  that  has  re¬ 
volutionized  cooking  with  that  ideal  fuel — 
kerosene.  The  double-barreled,  double-draft 
Superfex  Burners  make  cooking  with  kerosene 
more  economical  than  ever  and  give  you  the 
cooking  speed  that  could  formerly  be  obtained 
only  with  gas. 


This  latest  New  Perfection  has  already  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  thousands  of  city  houses  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  cotmtry  homes— and  it  was  unknown 
a  year  ago.  It  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  cook¬ 
ing  range  for  all  kitchens  today. 

No  range  can  compare  with  it  for  convenience  and 
cooking  satisfaction.  Every  last  bit  of  kerosene  it 
burns  is  turned  into  intense  heat — there  isn’t  an 
iota  of  waste.  It’s  made  of  the  strongest  materials, 
is  easy  to  keepeleanwith  justadustclothand  is  un¬ 
usually  attractive.  And  it  cooks  with  the  speed  and 
satisfaction  of  a  gas  stove! 

You  can  obtain  the  pat¬ 
ented  Superfex  Burner 
only  on  a  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  range.  Dealers  in 
most  towns  carry  it  and 
will  gladly  demonstrate 
it  for  you. 


or  best  results  use  — 

SDCDNY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


I 


•r 


Founded  184-2 
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A  Plea  For  Better  Understanding 

Between  the  Folk  of  the  City  and  the  Man  on  the  Land— A  Radio  Message 


1LIKE  to  think  that  in  my  audience  this 
evening  there  will  be  a  g'ood  many  city 
folk  and  that  I — a  farmer — have  the 
opportunity,  through  the  courtesy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  WEAF,  of  speaking 


to  them,  if  not  face  to  face,  then  at  least  by 
far  flung  word  of  mouth,  and  I  covet  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  into  speech  something 
of  my  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  city  and  country  folk.  I  v^ant 
to  try  and  let  you  know  what  we — ^my  people 
— think  of  you  and  I  want  to 
bring  to  jmu  some  statement  of 
our  peculiar  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
more  essential  than  that  we 
should  come  to  know  each  other 
because  acquaintanceship  between 
any  sort  of  worthy  folk  breeds 
understanding  and  regard  and  re¬ 
spect.  One  of  the. fine  things  that 
spring  from  education  and  from 
contact  with  the  world,  is  a  kindly 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  ej^eem  be¬ 
tween  men  of  different  modes  of 
life.  Only  the  foolish  countryman 
pictures  the  city  as 'made  up  of 
idlers  and  wastrels  and  snobs ; 

^  and  only  the  city  man  of  low  de¬ 
gree  imagines  that  the  typical 
,  farmer  looks  like  a  cartoon  of 
Uncle  Sam,  who  on  all  occasions 
wears  chin  whiskers  and  dirty 
boots,  chews  a  straw,  and  vffiose 
conversation  is  made  up  mainly  of 
such  classic  expletives  as  “By  Heck”  and 
“I  vum.” 

Intelligent  farmers  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  city  is  a  den  of  gentlemanly  thieves  whose 
main  business  and  pastime  is  to  rob  and  ex¬ 
ploit  the  farmer.  Nor  does  he  believe  that 
anywhere  in  America  is  there  a  great,  far 
flung  conspiracy  against  the  man  on  the  land. 
He  is  convinced  that  on  the  whole,  every¬ 
body  including  the  railroads,  big  business 
and  even  that  fabled  region  Wall  Street, 
wishes  the  farmer  well.  He  sees  in  the  Land 
Bank  Act,  the  new  Fedei-al  Credits  System, 
the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  and  numberless 
other  special  agricviltural  enactments  an 
eai-nest,  sincere — but  it  must  be  confessed — 
often  mistaken  and  ill-advised  effort  to  help 
him  along  the  road.  1  am  speaking  now  of 
.  '  the  attitude  the  farmer  himself  and  not  of 
some  of  his  self-appointed  leaders  or  of  those 
who  would  hope  to  profit  by  his  discontent. 

The  farmer  is  not  a  mendicant.  He  is  not 
asking  dole  of  charity,  from  govern'ment,  or 
anybody  else.  He  is  asking  only  for*under- 
^  standing  and  sympathy  rathi'r  than  criticism 
r  and  advice.  Ili;  does  ask  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  certain  not  well  understood  eco- 
^  nomic  forces  for  which  he  is  not  to  blame. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

for  which  no  one  is  really  to  blame,  seems 
to  have  made  his  way  especially  hard  just 
these  years.  We  want  you  men  of  the  city 

to  know  and  realize 
that  when  the  great 
business  reaction  came 
almost  exactly  three 
years  ago,  the  farmer’s 
business  and  the  farm- 
ei-’s  products  were  the 
first  to  slip.  What 
mystifies  him  and  per¬ 
haps  discourages  and 
angers  him  is  that  just* 
now  when  in  all  other 
lines  men  talk  much  of 
abundant  prosperity, 
he  finds  his  purchasing 
powers  only  69  pe>  cent 
of  pre-war  days.  This 
fig'ure  is  not  the  vague 
estimate  of  some  alarm¬ 
ist,  but  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  •  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  based  upon  the  index  numbers 
of  the  things  the  farmer  must  buy  and  the 
things  that  he  may  sell.  Farming,  it  is  true, 
•has  measurably  come  back  from  1920,  but 
not  nearly  so  far  or  so  fast  as  other  indus¬ 
tries.  This  is  a  matter  most  vital  to  him  and 


one  concerning  which  he  has  a  right  to  ask 
most  earnest  questions. 

The  farmer  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  when  his  economic  position  permits,  he 
is  a  most  liberal  purchaser  of  all  commodities 
that  go  into  his  business  and  his  home,  thus 
constituting  a  most  im¬ 
portant  prop  under  the 
general  market.  He 
serves  notice  now  that 
the  present  much  her¬ 
alded  business  revival 
will  not  go  on  to  per¬ 
manency  and  its-  full 
fruition  unless  some¬ 
how  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ride  along. 

He  reads  his  daily 
paper  just  as  you  do, 
only  after  supper  at 
night  instead  of  at 
breakfast  table  or  on 
the  “L’^  or  subway. 

Just  these  days  he  sees 
in  glaring  headlines 
that  the  bricklayej’s 
New  York  are  striking 
for  t$14  per  day  and  a 


four  day  week.  Then  he  remembei-s  that 
only  exceptionally  skillful  farming  will  per¬ 
mit  a  wage  of  thirty  cents  per  hour.  He  does 
not  therefore,  however,  proceed  to  vote  the 
Socialist  ticket  or  go  Bolsheviki,  but  he 
surely  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  go'catly 
blame  the  hired  man  or  even  his  own  son 
when  he  decides,  as  one  man  put  it,  “to  go 
and  get  a  little  piece  of  that  easy  money  they 
give  away  every  Friday  noon.”  I  wonder  if 
you  know  that  the  old  time  “hired  man” 
threatens  to  become  an  extinct  species  like 
the  American  buffalo  or  the  Dodo  bird.  I 
read  that  there  is  an  acute  housing  problem 
in  nearly  all  cities,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  good  sized,  comfortable,  but  of 
course  not  modern,  farm  houses  vacant  in 
our  State.  It  is  evident  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  things  are  economically  out  of  joint. 

I  wonder  if  you  folk  of  the  cities  know  the 
peculiar  handicap  of  the  farm  boy  in  the 
matter  of  education,  and  that  the  cross¬ 
roads,  one-room  schoolhouse  is  at  once  the 
most  expensive  and  the  most  inefficient  sys- 
term  of  public  education  ever  devised. 

•  ■  Oh,  if  I  wanted  to,  I  could  make  a  long 
speech  upon  this  mournful  theme  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  country  living,  but  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon 
these  things.  I  merely  want  to  tell  you  city 
folks  to-night  that  farming  has  its  troubles. 
We  deal  with  the  rawest  of  raw  materials, 
air  and  water  and  sunlight  and 
crude  plant  food,  and  against 
these  no  government  can  lay  an 
embargo  or  a  protective  tariff. 
In  addition,  the  hazards  of  our 
business  are  unapproached  by 
any  other,  ,for  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  benedictions  of  a  kindly 
Providence,  “the  early  and  the 
later  rain,”  and  we  are  at  the 
merej^  of  the  untimely  frost. 

But  let  me  turn  to  brighter 
things.  For  example,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  strikes 
or  lockouts  or  shutdowns — some¬ 
thing  of  which  perhaps  no  other 
business  can  boast.  In  the  face 
of  the  most  discouraging  condi¬ 
tions  we  maintain  production.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  reason  why, 
despite  food  shortage  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
world  there  is  almost  a  plethora  of 
foodstuffs  in  all  American  cities. 
Many  otherwise  well  informed 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  while  the 
farmer  may  be  virtuous  and  industrious  and 
plodding,  yet  he  is  x  wonderfully  poor  “busi¬ 
ness  man” — in  a  word  that  he  is  sadly  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  overworked  term  “efiiciency,” 
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ol; 


“In  the  face  of  the  most  discouraging’  conditions,  we  maintain  produc¬ 
tion.  Despite  food  shortage  and  suffering  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  the  A  is  plenty  of  foodstuffs  in  all  American  cities.’’* 


“We  deal  with  the  rawest  of  raw  materials,  air  and  water  and  sunlight 
and  crude  plant  food.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  benedictions  of  a 
kindly  Providence,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  untimely  frost.” 


We  Carry  Farm  Problems  to  City  Folks 

hk  FARMER  said  to  us  the  other  day,  “If  only  city  folks  could  read 
the  farm  papers,  what  a  lot  more  the  farm  press  could  accomplish.” 
The  farmer  was  rig’ht.  One  of  the’  big  problems  of  the  day  is  a  better 
understanding  between  country  and  city  people. 

This  idea  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  American  Agriculturist 
is  cooperating  with  WEAF  in  furnishing  at  6:50  P.  M.,  standai-d  time, 
every  Wednesday  evening,  a  farm  radio  program.  This  station  has 
an  audience  of  half  a  million  people,  a  majority  of  whom  are  city 
folks,  and  we  are  taking  to  that  great  audience  weekly,  a  discussion 
of  many  of  the  acute  problems  of  the  farm. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  these  talks  right  on  this  point  of  better  un- 
derstamding  is  that  by  Jared  'Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  which  is  printed  on 
tyis  page  and  which  was  broadcast  from  WEAF  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  June  20.  Some  of  the  good  things  we  have  in  store  for  future 
Wednesday  evenings  at  6:50  are:  June  27,  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Sr.,  ex-Ambassador  to  Turkey;  July  11,  Senator  Nathan  Straus, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate.  On  dates  immediately  following,  we  hope  to  have 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  •  Pyrke  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  and  F.  P.  Willits,  formerly  president  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  at  Philadelphia,  now  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  Tune  in  and  then  tell  us 
how  to  make  this^  farm  program  better. 
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In  the  above  engraving  is  represented  a  scene 
ot  very  common  occurrence  in  the  mtijorit}''  of 
country  districts.  Working  out  tlie  road-tax  is 
generally  made  an  occasion  for  mingling  a  little 
work  will!  a  good  deal  of  good-natured  gossip, 
some  politics,  and  much  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  way  or  that  way  of  filling  up 
a  mud  hole  or  repairing  a  ditch.  If  this  should 
be  looked  upon  in  a  Way  that  would  occur  to  a 
person  of  the  amiable  disposition  of  Mr.  Grad- 
grind,  he  might  object  to  such  a  method  of  do¬ 
ing  business  as  far  from  economical,  and  as  a 
waste  of  time.  But  Mr.  Gradgrind  was  no 


farmer,  and  never  worked  out  his  tax.  We 
have  done  so,  and  we  know  how  much  a  man 
feels  better  all  over  after  an  liour’s  shoveling  is 
followed  by  an  equal  amount  of  rest,  and 
moreover  it  always  turns  out  that  tlie  road¬ 
work  is  “  done,”  even  tliougli  it  should  need  to 
he  done  over  again  in  the  same  way  next  season. 
But  yet  it  did  sometimes  occur  to  us  that  Uiis 
was  not  quite  tho  way  in  which  work  was  done 
at  home,  and  the  question  “Does  this  pay? 
came  up  occasionally  for  consideration.  We 
confess  to  thinking  it  did  not.,  and  still  hold  to 
that,  opinion,  and  have  little  doubt  that  in 


countrv  road-maklug  and  mending,  as  well  as 
in  almost  all  other  Ihiugs,  “old  things  are  pass- 
iuf-  away.”  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  we  need  to  mend  our  ways  it 
is  in  regard  to  our  country  roads.  The  better 
the  roads  the  more  valuable  the  farms  alongside 
of  them,  and  the  greater  the  value  «f^every 
pound  of  produce  cartecT  over  them,  x  h>s  is 
true  without  a  question.  Then-it  becon  . 
serious  matter  lo  have  ro.sds  bin  t  so 
they  may  be  easfiy  passable,  and  be  kept  so 
without  neediug  the  annual  outlay  of  seveial 
days’  work  to  cack  fimner  m  repaiung  them. 


The  above  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  page  of  American  Agriculturist 
of  1873,  just  a  half  century  ago. 
There  are  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
office,  bound  volumes  of  practically  every 
issue  that  has  been  printed  since  the  paper 
started  in  1842,  and  the  well-written  articles 
make  extremely  interesting  reading  to-day. 
In  looking  through  these  old  papers,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  farmers  strug¬ 
gled  with  many  of  the  same  problems  that 


still  remain  unsolved.  One  of  them  is^  too 
much  human  nature  in  road  making.  Times 
and  customs  may  change,  but  human  nature 
is  about  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  road 
making,  to  be  sure,  especially  along  the  main 
highways,  but  the  improved  roads  we  have, 
have  cost  altogether  too  much  money;  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  dirt  roads,  the  least 
said  about  them,  the  better.  Mud  and  rock 


are  scraped  into  the  middle  of -them  in  the 
spring,  as  a  usual  thing,  doing  more  damage 
than  good. 

What  is  needed  to  get  better  roads  is  a 
little  less  human  nature  like  that  so  well  de¬ 
picted  in  the  old  picture,  and  a  little  more 
hard  work  mixed  with  some  common  sense. 
Then,  perhaps,  we  might  have  some  dirt 
roads  that  woiild  go  far  to  help  solve  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  farmers  who  have 
to  live  on  them.— The  Editors. 
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Commencement 

The  monarchs  and  aristocracy <  of  olden 
times  used  every  means  within  their 
powp  to  prevent  the  common  folks  from 
getting  an  education.  Well  they  knew  that 
a  continuance  of  their  own  power  depended 
entirely  upon  their  being  able  to  maintain 
an  ignorant  peasantry.  Education  of  the 
common  people  has  been  the  one  thing  above 
all  else  that  has  destroyed  the  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  world  and  given  the  people 
a  degree  of  freedom  never  before  realized. 
How  well  the  fathers  of  our  own  country  re¬ 
alized  this  when  they  established  the  common 
school  in  every  community,  and  put  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  reach  of  poor 
boys  and  girls.  The  last  hundred  years  has 
seen  an  advance  in  the  world’s  science  and 
invention  beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of 
our  forefathers,  all  of  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  inventive  genius  of  educated 
and  trained  minds. 

A  speaker  before  the  graduating  class  of 
Columbia  University  said  the  other  day  that 
the  great  achievements,  of  man  in  the  field 
of  action  are  as  varied  as  life  and  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  human  spirit  itself.  ‘‘And 
these  great  works  of  man  are  in  reality  the 
results  of  education  in  its  broader  sense, 
acquired  either  within  or  without  academic 
walls.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  education  and  consistently  and  con¬ 
stantly  oppose  all  steps  for  its  support.  There 
are  even  parents  whose  children  get  what 
education  they  have  in  spite  of  those  who 
should  be  the  first  to  lend  them  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  put  a 
thousand  dollar  education  on  a  hundred 
dollar  boy  or  girl” ;  and  of  course  it  is  true 
also  that  an  educated  criminal  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  society  than  one  without  a  trained 
mind.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  great  ma- 
.iority  who  march  in  the  I'anks  of  crime  and 
\  ice  are  ignorant  and  illiterate.  U  is  true, 
loo,  that  one  can  be  educated  without  going 
to  school,  but  in  this  hurrying  age,  life  is  too 
Phoit  to  get  all  of  our  training  from  our  own 


experience;  and,  schools  and  books  teach  the 
experiences  acquired  by  others  down  through 
the  ages.  He  who  is  not  willing,  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  others  is  indeed  a  fool. 
They  put  us  in  contact  with  all  that  the  past 
has  achieved  in  music,  in  pictures,  in  science 
and  literature.  As  a  telescope  opens  to  us  a 
vista  of  an  unlimited  universe,  and  the 
microscope  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  another  in¬ 
finite  world  beyond  the  ordinary  human 
vision,  so  does  education  open  the  human 
mind  to  contact  and  experiences  which  the 
ignorant  and  the  untrained  can  never  see, 
experience  or  enjoy. 

As  those  who  lived  a  half  century  or  a 
century  ago  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  .  a 
new  and  wonderful  future  in  the  world’s 
history,  so  do  our  children,  the  citizens  of 
to-morrow,  stand  at  this  commencement 
time  at  the  beginning  of 'a  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful  period  of  achievement  in  the  world’s  civil¬ 
ization.  To  meet  that  future  and  do  their 
part  by  themselves,  their  families  and  their 
fellow  citizens,  trained  minds  and  hands  are 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Therefore,  this  is  indeed  a  “commence¬ 
ment”  time.  There  are  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  just  graduating  from  the  grades  and 
thei  e  are  other  thousands  who  are  now  finish¬ 
ing  their  high  school  courses.  What  larger 
or  better  help  can  parents  give  these  children 
than  sympathetic  support  and  encouragement 
to  continue  in  school,  so  as  to  best  train  the 
talents  God  has  given  them  to  render  service 
to  themselves  and  to  their  fellows  ? 


A  Good  Sign 

There  is  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the 
present  business  prosperity.  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  very  much  un¬ 
settled  with  a  very  decided  downward  or 
bearish  tendency  all  the  way  along  the  line. 
The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  business  ba- 
lometer  of  the  nation.  Business  men  watch 
its  tendencies  very  closely,  well  knowing  that 
it  is  a  very  accurate  indication  of  the  future 
trendy  of  all  other  business.  It  would  seem, 
thereiore,  that  there  is  to  be  some  check  to 
the  present  industrial  boom.  If  the  hold-up 
does  not  go  too  far,  it  may  be  a  good  thing. 

The  present  prosperity  is  more  or  less 
fictitious,  speculative  and  abnormal.  Fac¬ 
tories  have  been  running  almost  day  and 
night  to  manufacture,  and  the  stores  are 
all  doing  flomdshing  business,  to  sell  too 
many  things  that  people  do  not  need.  There 
has  again  been  a  too  free  use  of  credit.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  driving  automobiles 
that  are  not  paid  for. 

We  believe  in  reasonably  high  wages  and 
prices,  for  when  people  have  money  to  spend 
they  buy  products  that  farmers  have  for 
sale ,  but  there  is  no  question  that  wages 
in  many  trades  are  too  high,  resulting  in 
abnormal  prices.  In  short,  the  pendulum  of 
business  has  again  gone  so  far  to  the  ex- 
tieme  that  a  little  swing  back  to  the  normal 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned.  In 
fact,  if  such  reaction  does  not  come  soon, 
there  is  grave  danger  of  another  big  de¬ 
pression  with  hard  times  for  everybody. 

A  return  of  business  conditions  towards 
the  normal  is  especially  necessary  for  farm¬ 
ers.  City  prosperity  has  taken  the  farm 
labor  and  raised  too  high  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  without 
helping  much  the  prices  of  the  farmers’  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  change  downward,  providing  it  does 
not  swing  too  far,  will  not  be  likely  to 
affect  the  farmers’  sales  and  would,  help 
some  to  lower  his  costs  of  production. 


Hazards  of  Farming 

The  hill  was  steep,  the  wagon,  of  the  old- 
lashioned,  high-wheel,  narrow  tire  type, 
and  the  big  load  of  hay  was  narrowband  lug}/ 
Uiic  e  Sam  Farmer  had  loaded  the  hay  on 
the  level  lot  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  when  ‘ 


it  came  to  driving  it  down  to  the  barn,  he 
asked  Young  Sam  to  climfb  up  and  do  it. 

“Nothin’  doing,”  said  Young  Sam,  “you 
loaded  it.  Dad,  now  it’s  your  job  to  drive  it  to 
the  barn.” 

Boy,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  saw  four  years 
of  bloody  fighting  in  the  Sixties,  I’ve  had  my 
horse  shot  from  under  me,  and  I’ve  seen  men 
drop  like  grain  before  a  reaper  on  both  sides 
of  me,  but  I  am  most  emphatically  stating 
I  d  rather  take  the  risk  of  battle  any  day 
than  drive  this  load  of  hay  down  that  darned 
old  mountain.  Please,  Sam  get  up  here  and 
let  me  get  down.” 

Seeing  that  the  old  boy  was  really  in 
earnest,  Young  Sam  climbed  on  the  load  and 
drove  it  to  the  barn. 


awhile  the  quiet  peace  of  the  summer 
night,  Uncle  Sam  spoke  up  from  the  dusk 
at  the  end  of  the  porch  where  he  was  resting. 

“Boy,”  said  he,  it’s  funny,  isn’t  it,  that 
tanners  growl  and  groan  so  much  about  the 
weather  or  the  dealers  and  everything  else 
under  the  sun,  but  don’t  have  a  word  to  say 
about  farmin’  being  such  a  dangerous  busi- 
ness.  But  by  Jinks,  when  you  stop  to  think 
ot  it,  I  dunno  but  what  I’d  ruther  work  in 
a  powder  factory  than  on  a  farm. 

‘Only  last  week  you  know  what  happened 
to  poor  old  Hank  Taylor  when  he  was  leadin’ 
that  big  bull  of  his.  A  roaring  lion  is  safer 

any  day  than  an  ugly  bull,  and  about  all  of 
them  are  ugly. 

‘Ht  was  only  three  or  four  months  ago 
that  George  Smith  was  tryin’  to  patch  the 
loof  on  his  barn,  lost  his  hold  some  way  and 
has  been  laid  up  ever  since.  About  every 
taimier  in  three  has  missin’  fingers,  lost  in 
close  to  cog  wheels  or  buzz  saws. 

^  What  a  vicious  horse  can’t  do  to  a  man 
am  t  worth  mentionin’,  and  some  of  these 
ti  actors,  the  horse’s  substitute,  every  once 
in  a  while  has  the  nice  little  habit  of  rearin’ 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  falling  over  back¬ 
wards,  smashin’  the  life  out  of  the  poor  devil 
who  can’t  move  quick  enough  to  get  out  from 
under  it.  At  hayin’  time,  there  are  forks  to 
dodge  and  dislodged  pulleys  to  look  out  for.” 

_  And  yes,”  interrupted  Young  Sam,  “and 
big  loads  to  drive  down  bad  hills.” 

remember,”  continued  the  old  man 
without  apparently  noticing  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  Russ  Davis  at  hayin’  time  a  couple  or 
three  years  ago,  who  was  feeling  so  well 
fiom  leetle  too  close  attention  to  a  case  of 
beer  that  he  fell  clear  off  the  mow  and  struck 
his  head  on  the  barn  floor.  Whemhe  got  ud 
he  said  it  fairly  dazed  him ! 

Fu  you’ve  got  to  watch  out 

that  the  belt  don’t  knock  you  out,  or  the 
thrasher  don’t  eat  you.  Knew  a  feller  once 
who  lost  two  legs  before  they  could  get  him 
out  of  the  cylinder. 

“Even'  sheep  are  dangerous.  Old  Johnny 
omith  came  over  the  hill  some  years  back 
to  shear  sheep  for  Uncle  George  Carpenter. 
+1  ^  barrel  of  cider  in  the  cellar  that 

the  Missus  hadn’t  got  around  to  let  out,  and 
the  old  boys  pt  to  feelin’  pretty  good, 
sheep  shut  up  in  the  barn  and 
they  hopped  and  hollered  around  so  much 
t^t  the  poor  critters  got  kinda  excited, 
then  when  John  wasn’t  lookin’,  George 
opened  the  barn  door  and  drove  the  sheep  all 
out  on  the  run.  As  they  went,  they  knocked 
John— who  was  settin’  on  a  milk  stool  try- 
ing  to  shear  a  sheep— over,  and  the  whole 
dum  flock  ran  over  him.  It  laid  him  up  for 
three  weeks  and  George’s  wife  had  to  take 
care  ot  him  and  board  him. 

.  ,  anyone  should  ask  you,  farm- 

in  is  a  hazardous  business.  ’Bout  time  one  of 
them  safety  fust  campaigns  stfruck  the  farm.” 


hood,  effervescence,  corked  down  and  wirer 
manhood,  some  sparkle,  more  vapidity;  ol 
age,  empty  bottle,  cart  it  away  with  tl 
rubbish. — T.  W.  Robertson. 
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From  “Motor  Camping”  (Dodd,  Mead  tf  Co.) 


With  the  suspension  bed  (above)  and  the  car  cur¬ 
tains,  it  is  possible  to  duplicate  a  fair  tent.  In 
the  case  of  larger  parties,,  tents  serve  a  better  pur¬ 
pose,  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  car 


and  cheap  it  is  to  travel  by  car  if  they  do 
not  depend  upon  the  hotels  for  sleeping  and 
eating  accommodations.  Even  if  one  cannot 
get  away  for  more  than  two  or  three  days 
by  using  a  simple  camping  outfit,  many  trips 
can  be  made  at  small  expense  and  with  a 
large  amount  of  enjoyment. 

One  of  the  best  bpoks  that  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject  of  camping  is  entitled  “Motor 
Camping,”  written  by  J.  C.  and  John  D. 
Long,  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  Because  so  many 
farm  people  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
we  are  giving  in  this  article  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  on  how  to  camp  with  the  car  and  an 
outline  of  the  simple  equipment  needed  for 
eating  and  sleeping.  We  are 
indebted  for  most  of  our  in¬ 
formation  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  book. 

The  first  principle  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  motor  camping  is  to 
travel  light.  There  will  be  a 
tendency  at  first  to  pile  the  car 
full  of  too  much  equipment  and 
to  pack  poorly.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  constant  irritation,  tak¬ 
ing  much  of  the  pleasure  out 
of  the  trip  by  causing  so  much 
trouble  to  take  care  of  the  stuff. 

All  camping  equipment  should 
be  purchased  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  packing  it  in  small 
space,  and  if  possible  making  it 
serve  more  than  one  purpose  in 
the  camp. 

The  first  consideration  is  how 
rest  there  will  be  little  fun  in 
to  sleep.  If  one  cannot  get  good 


Sleeping  in  the  Open  or  Tents 


When  the  car  is  not  used  for  sleeping,  one 
can  sleep  on  the  ground  with  only  a  blanket 
between,  or  on  small  boughs,  or  in  a  sleeping 
bag;  or  best  of  all,  on  cots.  Sleeping  on  the 
ground  is  not  advised,  for  only  an  old-timer 
can  get  good  rest  in  this  way.  Sleeping  bags 
are  rather  expensive,  but  they  are  very  handy 
and  most  people  can  get  comfortable  rest 
with  them.  Some  folks  get  good  rest  in  ham¬ 
mocks,  but  it  usually  takes  several  nights 
to  get  used  to  them,  and  many  never  get  a 
comfortable  sleep  in  them.  It  is  difficult  also 
with  hammocks  to  guard  against  mosquitoes.. 

Most  people  who  do  not  sleep  in  their  cars 
use  some  one  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
folding  cots.  A  cot  may  be  cold  in  cold 
weather,  but  if  one  has  plenty  of  blankets 
to  put  under  as  well  as  over  him,  this  can  be 
guarded  against. 

There  are  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  tents 
which  motorists  can  use,  on  the  market.  The 
varieties  most  commonly  seen  are  those  which 
hitch  to  the  side  of  a  car.  Many  of  these  use 
no  poles,  but  are  supported  by  ropes  which 
fasten  to  the  top  of  the  car.  They  may  be 
purchased  for  as  low  as  $7.50  for  7'  x  7' 
size.  This  particular  tent  is  called  “double 
service  Moto-tent.” 

Another  inexpensive  tent  that  stands 
apart  from  the  car  is  called  the  “Scout 
Featherweight  Shelter  Tent,”  which  has  a 
door  at  each  end  that  can  be  opened  or  closed 
to  shut  the  world  out  completely.  A  more 
elaborate  tent  for  long  trips  is  called  the 
“Overland  Trail  Tent.”  This  has  a  bed  for 
two  people,  raised  15"  from  the  floor.  There 
are  pockets  in  the  side  walls  and  a  netting 
door  sewed  to  the  front  wall.  Such  a  tent 
suitable  for  two  people  traveling  very 


IS 


From  “Motor  Camping”  (Dodd,  Mead  (  o.  i 


Eating"  is  one  of  the  factors  that  must  not  he 
ignored.  Healthy  appetites  and  camping  go  hand 
in  hand.  Here  are  some  convenient  devices  for 
cooking.  The  stove  is  collapsible 


Motor  camping  puts  beautiful  scenery  within  the  reach  of  folks  of  moderate 

means 
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erated ;  that  is,  this  is  a  good  thing,  provided 
there  is  plenty  of  good,  wholesome,  well- 
cooked  food.  Stopping  at  expensive  hotels — 
and  they  are  all  expensive  these  days — is 
beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  folks.  There¬ 
fore,  it  comes  down  to  a  problem  of 
cooking  and  serving  one’s  own  meals  in  the 
camp. 

Mr.  Long  in  his  book  says  the  average 
motor  camper  will  find  it  convenient  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  some  sort  of  equipment  for 
cooking  his  food  and  drink.  “The  simplest 
heating  outfit  is  the  ‘Solidified  Alcohol  Kit.’ 
These  are  not  much  good  except  for  making 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  heating  canned 
soup.  They  are  especially  handy  for  short 
week-end  trips.” 

All  camping  outfit  companies 
have  various  varieties  of  camp¬ 
ing  stoves.  The  simplest  of 
these  is  the  “Rush  Stove”  which 
will  fold  up  flat  when  not  in 
use,  and  costs  about  $5.  It  can 
be  set  up  in  ten  Tninutes  and 
will  burn  either  coal  or  wood. 
Oil  stoves  are  good,  but  are 
hard  to  carry.  Mr.  Long  men¬ 
tions  one  which  is  called  the 
“Optimus  Traveling  and  Camp¬ 
ing  Stove,”  which  can  be  taken 
apart  and  packed  in  small 
space.  Gasoline  stoves  are  very 
effective,  but  they  are  also  dan¬ 
gerous,  unless  used  with  great 
care.  One  of  the  best  gasoline 
stoves  is  called  the  “Colorado 
Sure  Meal  Camp  Stove.”  This 
,stj)ve  can  be  opened  up  and 
■  {Continued  un  pii(/e  520) 
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the  trip.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
styles  of  beds  that  may  be  used  inside  of  the 
car.  In  a  Ford  sedan,  the  seat  backs  fold 
forward  and  by  setting  up  two  suit  cases  or 
other  suitable  material  alongside  bettveen  the 
seats,  a  foundation  may  be  laid,  upon  which 
blankets  may  be  spread  to  form  a  comfort¬ 
able  bed. 

Another  device  which  may  be  used  in  the 
sedan  is  the  “Foldaway  Bed,”  which  will  fold 
when  not  in  use  into  a  bundle  4%"  x  4',  and 
weighs  only  fourteen  pounds.  A  suitable  bed 
for  the  Ford  touring  car  is  called  the  “McMil¬ 
lan  Auto  Bed,”  which  may  be  purchased  for 
about  ten  dollars,  or  less. 

Another  car  bed  is  manufactured  by  the 
American  Camp  Equipment  Company,  which 
will  fit  any  kind  of  a  car,  may  be  set  up  either 
in  the  car  or  out,  and  can  be  used  in  the  tent 
or  house.  It  is  called  the  “Moto  Bed”  and 
will  cost  about  twelve  dollars.  So  much  for 
sleeping  in  the  car. 


light  on  trips,  making  overnight  stops.  The 
whole  outfit  weighs  only  seventeen  pounds 
and  can  be  purchased  for  something  like 
$14. 

With  whatever  kind  of  tent  or  sleeping  ap¬ 
paratus,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide 
for  keeping  out  annoying  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects. 

When  it  comes  to  bed  and  bedding,  most 
people  will  be  able  to  equip  themselves  fairly 
well  from  the  home  supplies.  As  bedding  is 
apt  to  be  bulky  and  difficult  to  carry,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  that  which  has  the 
most  warmth  and  requires  the  least  space. 
Army  blankets,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
army  stores,  make  very  good  camp  bedding. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  traveling  and 
camping  is  the  fine  appetities  that  are  gen^ 


IN  the  past,  no  people  have  had  fewer 
vacations  than  farmers,  and  there  are 
none  that  need  a  little  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  more.  One  of  the  many  good  things 
that  the  automobile  has  brought  is  a  chance 
for  farm  people,  to  get  away  from  the  daily 
grind  for  a  few  days.  Not  only  do  they  come 
back  physically  rested  and  refreshed,  but 
they  bring  back  with  them  many  new  ideas 
that  come  from  their  observations  of  im¬ 
provements  that  other  farmers  have  made — 
which  makes  the  trip  more  than  worth  while 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
people  go  camping  every  year  with  their 
automobiles.  Over  half  of  these  are  farm 
people.  There  would  be  more  who  would  do 
the  same  thing  if  they  realized  how  easy 
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GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


4  TIMES  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  automobile,  a  railroad  car  or  any 
olher  conveyance  on  wheels  which  would  perform  such  a  feat  would 
be  considered  a  wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  during  the  past 
eight  years  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the  wheel 
'  of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should  roll  along  the  surface 
>  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it  makes  when  pumping  water  it  would 
encircle  the  world  in  90  days,  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would 
travel  on  an  average  273  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours  each 
day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day  needs  a  thorough 
oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous,  then,  that  a  windmill  has  been 
made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best  automobile  with  one  oiling? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  8  full  years  of  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service 
with  one  oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely 
enclosed  and  flooded  with  oil  all  the  time.  It  gives  more  service  with  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  To  get  everlasting  wind-miW  satisfaction  buy  the 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  the  most  efficient  windmill  that  has  ever  been  made. 

For  full  infor-  A 4^  A  Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

motion  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 

lb.'?.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00. 
Pay  when  received^  pip*i  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION,  PADUCAH,  KY, . 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highe.st 
references.  Best  results,' 
Promptness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Keep  your  share 
of  1 60,000,000 

.  which  would  be  saved  this  year  if  all  fanners 
bought  the  best  implements  made 

under  the 

MOUNEAa 

It  cuts  out  all  the  wastes  of  old'fashioned  marketing 
methods  and  shares  the  savings  with  you. 

See  prices  at  the  Moline  Dealer’s  store.  Let  him  tell 
you  why  he  can  sell  at  prices  no  other  dealer  can  match, 
if  no  Moline  man  is  handy,  mail  the  coupon  now. 

The  farmer  must  pay  less  for  what  he 
buys — and  get  more  for  what  he  sells 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Inc. 

RE-ORGANIZED  •  POWERFULLY  CAPITALIZED 
Makers  of  High~Qrade  Implements  for  60  Years 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Write  today  for  full  information 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Inc.,  Moline,  Illinois.  ^  ^  ® 

Send  me  your  Booklet  telling  how  I  can  buy  high-grade  implements  under 
the  Moline  Plan  and  save  money. 


My  name _ 

My  city _ _ _ 

R.  R.  No. - State. 


Controlling  Moisture 

Vegetable  Growers  Are  Increasing  Overhead  Irrigation 


AS  the  value  per  acre 
.cAof  our  crops  in¬ 
creases,  the  amount  at  stake  grows, 
and  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary 
to  see  that  the  limiting  factor  is  not 

neglected.  When 
we  invest  land 
and  labor  and 
equipment  and 
supplies  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a 
profitable  crop, 
we  can  ill  afford 
to  see  our  outlay 
jeopardized 
through  lack  of  a 
single  essential 
item  such  as 
plant  food  or 
moisture.  Dr. 
Warren  says 
that  the  weather 
is  the  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  crops  for  a  given  year. 
Weather  is  not  subject  to  human  con¬ 
trol,  but  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  may  be  modified  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  mark  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  Such  control  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  with  those  vegetable 
crops  which  cannot  wait  for'  rain.  If 
cabbage  or  field  corn  lack  water  early 
in  the  season,  they  can  be  brought 
through  by  late  rains.  Lettuce  and  early 
cabbage  must  have  moisture  at  the 
right  time  or  heavy  loss  is  the  result. 
Even  the  cannery  crops  with  their  less 
intensive  cultural  methods  must  mature 
promptly,  or  quality,  as  well  as  yield  is 
sacrificed. 

Intensive  gardeners,  in  spite  of  the 
high  cost  of  pipe  and  other  materials, 
are  increasing  their  areas  under  over¬ 
head  irrigation.  This  is  proving  profit¬ 
able,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
thorough  watering  may  save  a  crop  and 
there  is  seldom  a  summer  when  there  is 
not  a  dry  month. 

Control  by  moisture  does  not  Aeces- 
sarily  demand  costly  equipment.  The 
part  played  by  cultivation  in  retaining 
moisture  is  not  quite  so  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  as  formerly,  but  humus  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil,  time  of  plowing,  and 
other  soil  management  factors  are  of 
great  importance. 

There  is  need  for  careful  study  of 
western  irrigation  methods  as  applied 
in  the  East.  Plans  that  involve  leveling 
would  not  be  practicable  on  our  soils, 
but  the  advent  of  cheap  and  portable 
power  should  make  it  possible  in  many 
cases  to  lift  water  from  streams  and 
distribute  it  in  furrows  without  de¬ 
veloping  the  pressure  that  is  necessary 
for  overhead  systems. 

We  Must  Know  Our  Varieties 

Frdit  men  know  their  varieties.  Even 
the  vegetable  men  who  study  the  varie¬ 
ties  the  most  diligently  cannot  know 
them  well,  for  the  standards  are  not 
established. 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  the 
grower  of  kraut  cabbage  plants  Suc¬ 
cession  or  Glory  or  Allhead  Early.  All 
three  of  these  are  used.  Perhaps  still 
more  important  is  the  strain  of  the 
variety  chosen.  There  may  be  as  much 
difference  between  Allhead  from  two 
different  sources  as  between  Allhead 
and  Succession.  One  seed  producer 
may  select  Succession  for  a  flat  head 
with  as  much  solidity  as  he  can  get. 
Another  may  select  for  a  deep  head 
which  will  give  the  most  and  the  best 
kraut  cabbage  per  acre.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  involves  dollars. 

Neither  cabbage  growers  nor  any  of 
the  other  vegetable  growers  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  know  what  they  are  buying 
when  they  buy  seeds  until  variety  types 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  until 
standard  _  variety  descriptions  have 
been  published  and  generally  accepted. 

Congress  did  well  in  killing  the  Con¬ 
gressional  free  seed  appropriation,  but 
the  appropriation  for  studies  of 
types  and  varieties  of  vegetables  died 
with  it. 

By  reason  of  its  opportunity  to  study 
on  a  nation-wide  basis,  climatic  and 
market  requiremeits  as  well  as  varie¬ 
ties  in  use,  the  government  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  peculiar  advantage  for  doing 
this  work.  The  appropriations  instead 
of  being  eliminated  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  basis  that  will  bring  re¬ 


sults  much  more 
promptly  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
of  America  has  been  interested  for 
over  a  year  in  developing  the  idea  of 
ad-vertising  vegetables.  National  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  type  which  has  helped 
orange  and  raisin  producers  could 
hardly  be  carried  out  for  the  vegetable 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  present 
movement  contemplates  offering  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  local  associations  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  help  them  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  for  their  own  territory. 

_  The  first  step  has  been  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  attractive  illustrated  two- 
color  poster,  promoting  the  use  and 
canning  of  tomatoes.  This  is  intended 
to  help  out  with  the  annual  glut  which 
strikes  practically  every  market  about 
mid-season.  It  is  to  be  available  for 
this  season  and  is  intended  as  a  feeler 
to  test  the  demand  for  such  service. 
Further  possible  developments  include 
recipe  books,  “Eat  Vegetables  for 
Vitamins”  signs  for  trucks  and  wagons, 
layouts  for  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  such  other  items  as  may  he  re¬ 
quired. 

National  Vegetable  Meeting  in  Buffalo 

New  Yorkers  will  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  meet  vegetable  growers 
from  all  .  over  when  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  of  America  meets 
in  Buffalo  next  Septeniber.  The  Al¬ 
bany  meeting  of  1921  was  too  far  east 
for  a  truly  representative  gathering, 
Buffalo  is  almost  ideally  lopated. 

Plans  are  already  well  under  way  for 
the  meeting  apd  an  all-day  trip  about 
the  Erie  County  producing  territory 
will  be  a  central  feature.  This  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  general 
farm  vegetable  grower  as  the  bulk  of 
the  crops  are  grown  on  a  field  scale 
rather  than  under  the  extremely  in¬ 
tensive  methods  that  are  characteristic 
of  most  market  garden  sections  ad¬ 
joining  large  cities.  Even  the  more 
intensive  men  about  Buffalo  are  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  crops  on  larger  areas  than 
formerly.  Erie  also  produces  great 
quantities  to  can  and  to  ship  as  well  as 
to  sell  locally. 

Oswego  Leads  in  Lettuce 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  reports  a  sur¬ 
vey  just  made  by  it  shows  that  Os- 
'vvego  leads  all  other  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  in  carlot  shipments  of  lettuce  last 
season.  New  York  State  shipped  a 
total  of  3,166  carloads  of  lettuce  to  city 
markets  last  year,  between  June  and 
November.  The  height  of  the  season 
was  in  August,  when  1,006  cars  were 
shipped. 

In  order  of  their  importance,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  main  carlot  lettuce-ship¬ 
ping  counties  in  the  State:  Oswego, 
Genesee,  Wayne,  Orleans,  Livingston, 
Madison,  Oneida,  Monroe,  Cattaraugus, 
Niagara,  Chautauqua,  Orange,  Seneca. 
Cayuga  and  Onondaga. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  TO  MEET  AT 
GENEVA 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  with  a  membership  of  several 
hundred  prominent  fruit  growers  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Western  New  York 
and  the  Hud.son  River  Valley,  will  hold 
its  summer  meeting  on  the  grounds  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  on  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  1,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of  the 
station,  and  a  member  of  the  program 
committee.  The  details  of  the  program 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out;  but,  as 
in  the  past,  it  is  expected  that  tours  of 
the  station  experimental  plats,  where 
dusting  and  spraying  experiments  for 
insects  and  diseases  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  under  way,  will  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  day’s  activities. 

A  summer  meeting  of  the  society  will 
also  be  held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  later  in  the  season. 


In  the  last  issue  and  also  in  many 
others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
read,  I  have  found  some  very  good 
things  and  lots  of  valuable  pointers. 
— Leslie  M.  Merwin,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


PAUL  WORK 
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Potato  Growers  at  Syracuse 

Fine  Spirit  Prevails  at  Annual  Meeting 


An  exceptionally  fine  spirit  prevailed 
-throughout  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  Syracuse,  June  13, 
which  incidently  brought  out  some  facts 
that  potato  growers  may  well  seriously 
consider  between  now  and  marketing 
time  next  fall.  There  were  three  vei'y 
conci.se  factors  brought  out  in  Manager 
Steele^s  report  that  will  materially  af¬ 
fect  the  success  of  the  organization  this 
year.  They  are  namely,  volume  of 
business,  financing  and  local  manage¬ 
ment.  The  report  of  Mr.  Steele  shows 
that  the  association  could  have  handled 
several  times  the  volume  handled  in  the 
past  without  arty  increase  in  overhead. 
Obviously,  during  the  past  year  the  as¬ 
sociation  did  not  operate  most  econom¬ 
ically  and  a  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  handled  for  the  growers 
to  realize  a  minimum  expense  for 
handling  their  crop. 

Increasing  in  Membership 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Mr.  Steele’s  report  was  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  locals  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
30.  This  will  increase  the  volume  of 
business  for  the  coming  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Steele,  there  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  demand  for  Empire  potatoes  and 
cabbage  and  the  association  could  have 
sold  several  times  the  volume  of  Empire 
spuds  handled  because  the  buyers  were 
satisfied  with  product  the  association 
is  turning  out. 

Comparative  potato  sales  showed  that 
89  per  cent  of  the  association  sales 
netted  from  2  cents  to  32  cents  per 
bag  above  those  reported  by  the 
Rochester  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  During  the  past  two  years  Em¬ 
pire  State  potatoes  and  cabbages  have 
been  sold  to  260  buyers  in  23  States 
and  140  markets.  An  interesting  item 
in  the  report  is  that  $8.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  was  the  amount  saved  in  pooling 
potato  bag  orders  for  the  locals. 

President  K.  C.  Livermore  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  representing  the  directors,  re¬ 
viewed  the  past  two  seasons’  results 
and  voiced  the  opinion  that  progress 
has  been  made.  He  reviewed  the 
Rochester  meeting  of  April  11,  which 
was  addressed  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  head 
of  the  legal  department  of  American 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus.  Mr. 
Livermore  stated  that  the  directors  had 
selected  the  State-wide  organization 
committee  which  will  take  up  the  en¬ 
larged  and  State-wide  potato  and  cab¬ 
bage  organization.  The  Sapii’o  plan  of 
organizing  potato  and  cabbage  crops 
was  received  with  unanimous  approval. 

Secretary-treasurer  E.  P.  Smith  ren¬ 
dered  a  financial  report  and  read  the 
auditor’s  report,  which  showed  that  all 
accounts  of  the  association  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Both  reports  were  adopted. 

Factors  that  Control  Success 

H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager  of 
the  G-L-F  Cooperation  Association  was 
one  of  the  main  speakers  and  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  the  factors  that 
go  to  make  cooperative  organizations 
successful.  He  emphasized  ample  fi¬ 
nancing,  trained  and  competent  man¬ 
agement,  not  only  in  central,  but  in  the 
local  associations,  and  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
association.  “To  make  these  associa¬ 
tions  pay,”  he  .said;  “there  must  be  a 
volume  of  business.  To  get  volume  of 
business  is  costly.  The  G-L-F  has  in¬ 
creased  its  business  recently  and  by  so 
doing  it  has  wiped  out  its  deficit  and 
made  a  start  toward  paying  a  dividend, 
but  it  cost  heavily  at  first  to  get  the 
business.  To  increase  volume  means 
that  you  must  go  after  it,  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work  is  needed.  The  present  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  G-L-F  could  be  doubled 
with  almost  no  increase  in  office  space, 
stenographic  help  and  general  overhead. 
A  good  manager  is  needed  in  every 
local,  and  one  must  be  had.  To  get  and 
keep  such  a  manager,  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  necessary.  Capital  is  also  a 
necessity  and  the  three  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  local  association.” 

The  association  is  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  business  this  year  along  some¬ 
what  the  same  lines  as  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  volume  of  business.  Last  year 


466  cars  of  potatoes  were  handled  while 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for 
handling  somewhat  like  1,200.  Of 
course  the  extremely  low  prices  of  last 
year  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
farmer’s  produce  not  being  shipped, 
which  obviously  cut  down  the  amount 
the  association  could  handle.  For  in¬ 
stance  most  of  the  cabbage  grown  by 
the  members  was  fed  to  stock  be¬ 
cause  the  growers  considered  that  it 
was  worth  more  for  feeding  than  could 
be  realized  on  it  when  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket.  As  soon  as  this  situation  was  re¬ 
alized  last  year/  expenses  were  cut 
down  on  all  sides  by  the  association, 
but  it  was  too  late,  to  avoid  a  deficit 
which  is  being  carried  over  to  what  the 
members  hope  will  be  a  better  year. 

There  are  something  like  50  growers 
present  represented  by  20  of  the  30 
locals  of  the  central  organization.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  locals  were  not  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  delegates,  but  by  several 
growers  who  were  not  delegates.  There 
was  a  high  degree  of  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  meeting  and  from  this 
enthusiasm  one  would  readily  infer 
that  the  association  will  not  lack  sup¬ 
port  this  coming  year. 

Advocate  California  Plan 

The  '  organization  plans  which  will 
follow  the  so-called  California  plans, 
were  received  enthusiastically..  This 
will  mean  an  entirely  new  membership 
list  each  with  a  $5  membership  fee  and 
the  adoption  of  a  pooling  plan.  Maine 
has  already  organized  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  enrolling  65  per  cent  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  State  as  members.  It  is  not 
considered  advisable  with  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  producers  enrolled. 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  are  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  organize  pooling  associations. 
New  York  may  also  be  considered  in 
the  list  with  the  possible  addition  of  j 
New  Jersey. 

Three  directors  were  elected  at  this 
meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years.  One 
director  was  elected  to  take  the  place 
of  J.  A.  Childs,  resigned.  The  nom¬ 
inating  committee  appointed  by  Presi-  i 
dent  Livermore  consisted  of  H.  N. 
Kutschbach  of  Sherburne;  William  ! 
New  of  Wellsville  and  Fred  Beecher 
of  Earlville.  The  directors  elected 
were  Fred  Hencle  of  Baldwinsville; 
H.  L.  Freeman  of  Marcellus  and  Wil¬ 
liam  New  of  Wellsville,  all  for  three 
years  each.  G.  P.  Gregg  was  elected' 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr. 
Child’s  resignation.  The  other  directors 
who  are  carried  over  are ;  K.  C.  Liver¬ 
more  of  Honeoye  Falls;  E.  P.  Smith  of 
Sherburne;  Datus  Clarke  of  Peru;  C. 
M.  Hennis,  Gainesville  and  F.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Earville.  The  directors  elected 
the  following  officers:  K.  C.  Livermore, 
president;  Fred  Hencle,  vice  president; 
and  E.  P.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer. — 
H.  H. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  BEAN 
CROP  WELL  CLEANED  UP 

According  to  bean  dealers  in  Western 
New  York,  beans  have  never  been  so 
thoroughly  cleaned  up  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  According  to  “The  Packer,” 
they  place  total  holdings  at  less  than 
150  cars,  divided  evenly  between  red 
kidney  and  pea  beans.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
trade  that  prices  will  continue  firm, 
with  a  likelihood  that  they  may  advance 
before  a  new  crop  comes  in. 

Importations  of  Orientals  may  offset 
the  scarcity  yet.  During  the  first  week 
in  June,  quotations  for  hand-picked 
stock  f.  0.  b.  Rochester  were;  Red  kid¬ 
neys,  $8;  peas,  $7.50;  Yellow  Eye,  $8; 
marrow,  $10,  and  medium,  $7.50.  The 
indications  for  the  1923  crop  is  that  the 
acreage  will  be  heavy  if  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  satisfactory.  In  view  of  the 
extreme  shortage  of  labor,  however, 
plantings  may  be  reduced  materially. 
Labor  shortage  will  also  have  an  effect 
when  the  factor  of  cultivation  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  Robust  pea  bean  is  gaining  in 
popularity  in  Western  New  York.  It  is 
said  to  be  resistent  to  many  of  the 
common  bean  diseases,  and  has  met  in¬ 
creased  favor.  Although  it  does  not 
come  up  to  red  kidneys  in  maximum 
yield,  the  average  is  probably  better. 


BROOKMEAD’S  STARLIGHT,  73133,  of  Brookmead 
Farm,  Devon,  Pa.  In  two  successive  lactation  periods  she 
produced  32,107.5  lbs.  milk,  1,621.42  lbs.  fat-a  record  rarely 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  breed.  ^ 

A  Great  Guernsey  and  a  Great 
Feed  Get  Together 

....  and  another  Great  Record  results 

This  frequently  happens  when  a  very  fine  pure¬ 
bred,  such  as  Starlight,  has  made  Diamond’s 
acquaintance.  When  grade  cows  become  fond  of 
this  feed  there  usually  occurs  a  decided  increase  in 
milk  and  butter  production. 

Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal  was  a  substantial 
part  of  Starlight’s  ration  during  the  period  in 
which  she  established  this  record. 

Diamond  plays  no  favorites.  If  you  make  it  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  your  grain  ration  your  herd  cannot 
fail  to  show  big  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

No  wonder  it’s  in 
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■  SLUG  SHOT 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers, Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  Write  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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H6ttSES  MEED  A  TONlg  ! 


Flemings  Tonic  Heave  Powders 

For  25  years  the  best  alterative  blood  purifier  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditioner  for  horses  as  well  as  an  unexcelled  rem¬ 
edy  lor  heaves.  Easy  to  give;  full  directions  with  each  box. 

$1.00  Per  Package  (40  Powder*)  Poitpaid 
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BINDER  TWINE 

(Jet  our  exeeptionuDy  low  price  on  BINDER  TWINE  for  the  season  of 
1923.  Grange  and  Farm  Organization  orders  in  large  lots  a  specialty. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from  their  neighborhoods.  Sign 
up  this  slip  and  mail  to  the  address  below  and  get  our  money- malting 
proposition  and  sample  by  return  mail.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

Name . 

P.  0 . . . 

R.  F.  D.  No . State . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  60,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 

The  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  ^ilos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  You  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  big  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  how  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  •  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Made  from 
heavy,  tough 
wrought  steel — 
double  tinned — 
they  wear  well 
and  the  handles 
are  shaped  just 
right  to  fit  your 
hand. 

From  34  years 
experience  we 
know  you’ll  find 
satisfaction  with 
our  line  of  milk 
cans  and  other 
dairy  equipment. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  St.  New  York  City 


Cost 


PER  YEAR 


m 

Em 


"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 

M  oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 

I  like  safe  or  refrigerator. 

Wooden  ladder  runjrs.  Held  erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLETjFREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  Packaae  Mtg.  Co. 
350  West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


FEEDING 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

STRUVEN’S 


INFORMATION  —  FREE ! 

For  improving  the  condition  of  your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock 
there  Is  nothing  to  equal  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  as  a  food 
supplement.  Supplies  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-C  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fruit  Growers  Hold  Arinual  Meeting 

Western  New  York  Cooperative  Reports  Business  Near  $2,000,000  Mark 


Declaring  that  the  “underlying 
principles  of  the  organization  are 
correct  and  sound,”  President  H.  W. 
Davis,  in  his  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  Packing 
Association,  expressed  the  conviction 
and  the  spirit  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
Western  New  York. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Convention 
Hall,  Rochester,  on  June  12,  and  de¬ 
spite  good  spraying  weather,  over  125 
fruit  men  were  present,  representing 
all  but  three  of  the  40  local  packing 
houses  affiliated  with  the  association. 

“All  agree,”  said  President  Davis, 
“that  standardization  of  our  fruit  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  th®  upbuilding 
of’the  industry, 'and  that  this  can  only 
be  done  through  cooperative  effort;  all 
admit  that  wide  distribution  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  certain  amount  of  judicious 
advertising.  We  must  look  on  the  fruit 
industry  of  Western  New  York  as  a 
whole  and  realize  that  we  will  stand  or 
fall  with  the  industry  and  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  If  we  raise  the  reputation  of 
New  York  fruit  through  standardiza¬ 
tion  so  people  are  anxious  to  buy  it, 
every  individual  grower  in  Western 
New  York  benefits. 

Mr.  Davis  declared  that  the  fruit 
growers  of  Western  New  York  had 
been  forced  into  cooperative  marketing 
by  the  growers  of  the  Northwest.  “We 
found  we  were  literally  crowded  out  of 
the  market.  Sometimes  we  could  not 
get  as  much  for  a  barrel  of  apples  as 
they  could  for  a  box.  We  could  see 
that  this  was  because  of  the  poor  repu¬ 
tation  New  York  apples  had  on  the 
market.  Retailers  would  not  buy  them 
if  they  could  get  the  standardized  prod¬ 
uct  from  the  Western  States.  We  real¬ 
ized  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
we  entered  into  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.” 

Five  Year  Contract  Necessary 

“I  think  the  biggest  mistake  we  have 
made,”  continued  Mr.  Davis,  “is  that 
we  started  on  a  one-year  contract 
rather  than  a  five-year  contract.  There 
are  many  sound  reasons  for  the  longer 
term  contract.  In  the  first  place,  it 
takes  a  local  association  five  years  to 
get  efficiently  set  up  and  its  methods 
of  business  in  order.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  price.  Price  depends  on  dis¬ 
tribution,  standardization,  and  adver¬ 
tising;  you  cannot  do  much  on  any  of  ' 
these  in  one  year.  Finally,  a  one-year 
contract  does  not  contribute  to  a 
healthy  relation  between  a  local  pack¬ 
ing  house  and  the  central;  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  central  has  to  spend  too 
much  time  and  labor,  holding  the  locals 
in  line — this  costs  money  and  detracts 
from  efficient  management  of  the 
central. 

“Make  it  so  that  no  one  can  turn 
aside  within  five  years,  and  then  no  one 
will  want  to.” 

3,553  Cars  Handled 

Manager  N.  R.  Peet  reported  that 
3,386  cars  of  fruit  were  shipped  by  the 
association,  besides  167  cars  of  cider 
apples  on  which  the  central  made  no 
handling  charges,  a  total  of  3,553  cars 
sold  by  the  farmers’  own  organization. 
Mr.  Peet  said  that  the  quality  of  this 
fruit  was  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
Western  New  York  when  delivered  to 
the  packing  houses,  and  when  graded 
and  packed  under  Cataract  brand  it  set 
a  new  standard  of'Vjuality  for  New 
York  fruit. 

In  all,  ten  counties  in  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  .  operates,  he  said,  there  are 
spraying  services  conducted  by  the 
farm  bureaus.  Last  year  only  five 
counties  offered  this  spray  service  to 
members.  This  improvement  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  Mr.  Peet  credited 
largely  to  the  report  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  production  methods,  which  showed 
greatly  increased  returns  on  properly 
sprayed  fruit. 

Many  Varieties  a  Handicap 

Discussing  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  Mr.  Peet  pointed  out  that 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  itself  from 
the  time  of  delivery  at  the  packing 
house  to  point  of  destination  was  onf 
of  the  chief  handling  costs.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  necessity  of  handling  b  lo 


many  varieties  and  expressed  the  opin- 
■  ion  that  same  varieties  should  be 
grouped  in  pools. 

“Few  of  the  members,”  said  Mr. 
Peet,  “have  any  conception  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  detail  connected  with 
accounting  for  the  various  pools  and 
disbursing  the  receipts.  Accounting 
problems,  however,  are  pretty  well 
solved.  Next  year,  if  the  recomipenda- 
tion  of  the  finance  committee  is  carried 
out,  a  payment  of  substantial  size  will 
be  made  December  1,  and  subsequent 
payments  made  as  pools  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  fruits  close. 

“Experience  has  shown,”’  Mr.  Peet 
said,  “that  a  saving  of  about  15  per 
cent  is  possible  through  the  purchase 
of  large  quantities  of  supplies  such  as 
barrels  and  packing  materials — for 
cash.”  He  predicted  more  activity  along 
this  line.  Referring  to  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  growers  because 
certain  fruits  or  varieties  had  netted 
them  very  little,  Mr.  Peet  pointed  out 
that  such  experiences  were  inevitable, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  judge  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  association  was  over  a  long 
period.  “The  greatest  success  will  te 
possible  only  when  growers  have  learned 
to  think  and  act  collectively.” 

Sales  Approach  Two  Million 

The -report  of  the  treasurer,  which 
was  made  in  considerable  detail  and 
thoroughly  explained  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  auditor,  gave  the  gross  sales  as 
$1,803,564.  Deductions  for  storage, 
brokerage,  freight,  insurance,  govern¬ 
ment  inspection,  operating  and  sale  ex¬ 
penses,  amounted  to  $555,133.  The  cen- 
ti’al  association  made  a  deduction  of 
10  per  cent;  for  operating  expenses;  this 
sum  included'  $81,955  brokerage  fees 
paid  to  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers,  Inc.,  which  acted  as 
sales  agent  for  the  growers’  organi¬ 
zation.  I 

New  Directors  Elected  f 

M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  representing 
the '  Parma  Association  of  Monroe 
County,  and  W.  J.  Hall  of  Loekport, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Loekport, 
Niagara  County,  branch,  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  for  three-year 
terms.  They  take  the  place  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  president,  H.  W.  Davis  of  Alton, 
and  treasurer,  I.  L.  Vosler  of  Lyndon- 
ville.  William  Carr  of  the  Albion  As- 
,  sociation,  Orleans  County,  was  elected 
for  one  year  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  J.  A.  McCollum  of  Ne'viffane,  who 
had  resigned.  i 

-  < 

HOLSTEINS  AVERAGE  $617  AT 
NATIONAL  SALE  I 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  head  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  averaged  $617  at  the  Fourth 
National  Cooperative  Sale  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  7  and  8,  in 
connection  with  the  38tlr  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  The  average  of  the 
national  sale  held  at  Kansas  City,  a 
year  ago,  was  $470.  The  total  for  all 
animals  sold  in  this  year’s  event  was 
$71,005. 

A  five-months-old  bull  calf  consigned 
by  Berylwood  Stock  Farm  of  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  sold  for  $3,100  to  L.  L.  Allis  of 
Rummerfeld,  Pc. . 

A  cow  consigned  by  Daisy  Hill  Farms 
of  Chagrin  Falls,  Chio,  brought  $1,650. 
Abner  S.  Deysher  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was 
the  purchaser. 

E.  M.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  manager  of  the  sale. 


LONG  NEWS  IN  SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 

Already  thousands  of  farm  folks  are 
making  plans  to  attend  the  World’s 
Dairy  Congress  and  National  Dairy 
Show  in  Syracuse,  October  5-10.  W.  E. 
Skinner,  manager  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  has  opened  offices  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  has  brought  20  or  more  as¬ 
sistants  from  Chicago  to  help  him  get 
veady  for  the  great  event. 

*  *  * 

“The  Labor  Movement  and  the 
Farmer,”  by  Hayes  Robbins,  published 
by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  gives  a  very  clear  analysis  and 
history  of  the  labor  union  movement. 


and  shows  the  relation  between  the 
labor  movement  and  agriculture.  The 
book  is  good  because  it  gives  in  a  read¬ 
able  manner  a  clear,  unprejudiced  view 
of  the  development  of  organized  lafoor 
and  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  farmer 
a  better  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
I  organized  labor,  and  to  labor  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  farmer  and  his 
problems. 

^  * 

A  representative  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  stated  that  the  League  will 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  interest 
other  countries  in  the  World’s  Dairy 
Congress. 

H:  * 

Tent  caterpillars,  especially  in  some 
sections,  are  a  dangerous  menace  to 
fruit  trees  and  other  vegetables  this 
year.  They  seem  to  be  particularly  bad 
in  We.stchester  County,  New  York. 

N:  *  * 

The  globules  of  fat  in  five  quarts 
of  milk  would,  if  placed  end  to  end,  en¬ 
circle  the  earth,  according  to  the  com¬ 
putations  based  on  facts  found  by  a 
student  in  tke  Dairy  Industry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  There  are  2,890,020,000 
fat  globules  in  one  quart  of  average 
milk.  The  average  diameter  of  a  fat 
globule  is  about  .003  of  a  millimeter. 
Fat  globules  produced  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  one  good  cow  would,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  make  an  invisible  thread 
more  than  ten  times  around  the  earth. 
More  and  more  science  is  opening  up  to 
us  great  unknown  realms  invisible  to 
the  human  eye. 

*  * 

The  government  reports  that  the 
principal  grain  crops  of  the  counti’y 
will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last,  with 
the  exception  of  oats  and  barley.  The 
reduction  in  wheat  is  estimated  to  be 
about  five  or  six  per  cent  smaller  than 
last  year.  Smaller  crops  of  apples -and 
peaches  than  last  year  are  indicated, 
although  they  will  be  larger  than  the 
average  crops  of  the  five  years  1917  to 
1921,  inclusive. 

*  sH 

The  Springfield  National  Farm  Loan 
Bank  has  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
loan  under  the  new  Intermediate  Cred¬ 
its  Law.  The  loan  was  made  to  the 
Farmers’  Fund,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  and 
was  for  $50,000.  The  money  will  be 
supplied  to  farmers  at  6  per  cent 
interest. 

*  *  * 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a 
general  order  penalizing  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  and  creameries  which  issue  false 
financial  statements  to  farmers. 

*  *  H: 

Continued  large  importations  of  but¬ 
ter  from  foreign  countries  has  caused 
a  weak  butter  market  in  New  York. 
Most  of  the  foreign  butter  comes  from 
Denmark  and  Argentine;  it  is  also  im¬ 
ported  from  New  Zealand,  Ireland  and 
Holland. 

*  * 

More  than  five  million  persons  re¬ 
cently  heard  one  radio  address.  This 
was  the  largest  audience  ever  addressed 
in  the  world’s  history.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  connection  of  several  of 
the  big  broadcasting  stations.  More 
people  heard  this  talk  than  inhabited 
the  whole  of  America  in  early  colonial 
days. 

!):  *  SK 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  reports  that  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
expected  increase  in  milk  production. 
The  statment  says :  “Milk  is  coming  in 
a  flood,  a  deluge.  Not  since  we  have 
had  any  records  has  so  much  come  in 
as  will  come  in  in  June.  This  will  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  price,  as  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  milk  will  have  to  be 
sold  in  Class  2,  which  brings  a  lower 
price.” 

*  *  * 

Hog  values  on  the  Chicago  market 
touched  $6.75  on  June  1.  This  was 
the  lowest  price  since  January,  1912. 


I  like  the  new  management,  and 
especially  the  articles  by  the  new  con¬ 
tributor,  Jared  Van  Wagenen.  His  best 
work  reminds  me  of  the  late  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  and  that  is  high  praise,  and  I 
wish  you  would  tell  him  I  said  so. — W. 
E.  Bowman,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
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Gtoeamu^ 
fo  eldvertisit^ 

other  day  we  read  an 
*  exceedingly  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled,  “The  Humble 
Beginnings  of  Our  Great  Ad¬ 
vertisers.”  It  told  the  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  how  some  of  the 
concerns  who  are  now  well 
known  advertisers  started  their 
first  advertising  campaign. 

The  most  interesting  fact  to 
us  was  the  small  advertising* 
appropriations  of  these  con¬ 
cerns.  Here  is  a  partial  list : 

Huppmobile  Motor  Company 

$100,65 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

$62,50 

Wm.  Wrigley  Company 

$32,00 

Borden’s  Company 

$513,75 


The  list  is  a  long  one,  but 
we  cannot  reproduce  it  here. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
small  an  appropriation  these 
concerns  started  with  and  they 
are  today  among  the  greatest 
advertisers  in  their  field.  There 
certainly  is  no  question  about 
their  belief  in  advertising,  as 
the  Postum  Cereal  Company 
would  say, “There’s  a  Reason.” 
*  *  * 

Too  many  consider  adver¬ 
tising  as  an  expense,  and  how 
often  I  hear  it  said,  “Charge  it 
to  advertising.”  Ask  any  of 
these  concerns,  and  they  will 
tell  you  advertising  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  they  ever  made. 

*  *  * 

To  be  sure,  not  all  advertis¬ 
ing  is  successful.  But  the  big, 
outstanding  fact  is  that  we  can 
think  of  no  well-known  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  sold  to  the  public 
which  is  not  advertised.  Some 
products  are  so  poor  they  can¬ 
not  stand  advertising,  in  fact, 
the  best  recognition  of  a  prod¬ 
uct’s  value  is  the  length  of 
time  it  has  stood  advertising. 
*  *  * 

How  about  your  own  ad¬ 
vertising?  Have  you  anything 
to  sell  or  wish  to  buy?  If  so, 
«  try  our  classified  or  live  stock 
columns.  We  reach  over 
120,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  it  doesn’t  require  a  big 
appropriation  to  advertise. 
We  will  be  glad  if  you  write 
us  regarding  this. 

Jldvertising  Manager 


Jersey  Wars  on  Gypsy  Moth 

Potato  Growers  Hold  Tour — Pennsylvania  News 


Fighting  gypsy  moth  infestation 
in  the  Watchung  Mountain  section 
of  New  Jersey  is  presenting  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cooperating  with  Federal  entomologists, 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
ever  faced  in  an  insect  campaign  in 
the  State.  In  addition  to  eleven  State- 
owned  sprayers,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Entomology  has  loaned  thirteen  high 
pressure  sprayers  for  use  in  the  more 
heavily  wooded  areas.  Long  reels  of 
hose  will  be  used  as  extra  equipment 
to  enable  the  moth  fighters  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  wooded  areas  where  the  pest 
is  congregated. 

When  the  scouting  work  on  the 
gypsy  moth  was  completed  on  June  1, 
reports  showed  only  a  total  of  1,140 
egg  masses  in  the  entire  State,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  over  3,000,000  reported  in 
1920,  which  indicates  the  effective  work 
of  the  State  authorities  since  the 
gypsy  moth  first  appeared  in  New  Jei-- 
sey  three  years  ago.  Creosoting  of  the 
egg  masses  has  killed  the  eggs. 

The  infestation  is  confined  mainly  to 
parts  of  Somerset  and  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ties.  Infestations  previously  reported 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
along  the  coast  have  been  exterminated. 
A  parasite  which  destroys  the  gypsy 
moth  has  been  reared  artificially  and  , 
introduced  in  the  moth  section  of  New 
Jersey  with  the  hope  of  reaching  such 
other  pests  as  have  not  been  touched 
by  creosoting  and  lead  arsenate. 


POTATO  MEN  HOLD  ANNUAL 
TOUR 

The  Garden  State  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  to  hold  its  annual 
inspection  tour  on  June  18  and  19, 
cooperating  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Potato  Association  and  the  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  of^  Monmouth, 
Mercer  and  Middlesex  Counties.  The 
tour  was  to  start  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
the  first  day  being  spent  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  variety  tests  in  the  heart 
of  the  big  Monmouth  County  potato 
belt.  The_  second  day  the  tour  was  to 
continue  in  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Mercer,  where  variety 
and  potato  machinery  demonstrations 
were  scheduled.  The  New  Jersey  Po¬ 
tato  Association  offered  medals  for 
champion  horseshoe  pitchers  in  a 
“barnyard  golf”  contest  held  at  Hights- 
town,  in  conjunction  with  the  tour. 

’  *  *  * 

The  desirability  of  seed  potato  stock 
from  various  seed  producing  sections 
of  the  country  is  being  tested  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station 
in  a  36-plot  test  near  Elmer,  N.  J. 
Freedom  from  disease  and  relative  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  of  the  seed  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  is  sought.  On  June  25, 
potato  growers  from  the  central  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  State  will 
inspect  the  plots  and  adjacent  potato 
fields.  The  experiment  is  similar  to 
many  smaller  tests  being  conducted  this 
year  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to 
test  the  relative  value  of  seed  stock 
from  northern  States  as  compared  with 
that  produced  on  New  Jersey  farms. 

*  ♦  * 

Reports  received  very  generally  from 
various  parts  of  New  Jersey,  indicate 
that  the  germinating  power  of  seed 
corn  this  year  is  above  the  average, 
since  last  fall  was  especially  favorable 
for  the  proper  drying  of  the  seed  saved 
for  this  year’s  planting.  Considerable 
root  rot  in  corn  was  reported  last 
year  and  badly_  discolored  or  shredded 
butts  or  otherwise  discolored  ears  were 
thrown  out.  County  Agents  were  urg¬ 
ing  farmers  to  plant  only  such  ears  as 
were  heavy  and  with  smooth  and 
“horny”  grains. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAIRY 
NOTES 

According  to  the  Mercer  Office  of 
Farm  Demonstration,  interest  is  keen 
this  season  in  that  county  in  good  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  Several  new  breeders  and. 
several  of  the  farmers  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  business  are  making 
further  purchases  of  well-bred  animals 
to  use  as  foundation  stock  or  for  the 
general  improvement  of  their  herds. 


The  recent  sale  of  the  Gloucester,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Salem  County  Holstein  As¬ 
sociation  distributed  good  animals  to  a 
number  of  breeders  in  New  Jersey. 

The  second  annual  picnic  of  the  New 
Jersey^  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  in  early  June, 
brought  out  a  large  attendance  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  prominent  speakers  of  other 
States  as  well  as  New  Jersey.  A  judg¬ 
ing  contest  for  calf  club  members  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
program. — W.  H.  B. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS  OP¬ 
POSE  LIMIT  TO  BRIDGE 
CAPACITY 

Nearly  300  farmers  from  the  grain 
producing  counties  of  Pennsylvania  at¬ 
tended  a  recent  legislative  hearing  at 
Harrisburg  to  oppose  passage  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  measure  which  would  limit 
bridges  to  a  capacity  of  15,000  pounds. 
Threshing  outfits  which  travel  the  grain 
producing  counties  of  the  State  weigh 
up  to  almost  double  the  proposed  limit. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  by 
Secretary  J.  A.  Rose  of  the  State 
Threshermen’s  Association,  that  the 
measure  advocated  would  necessitate 
the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
placed  at  $12,000,000.  Grain  farmers 
maintained  that  smaller  machines 
would  increase  the  cost  of  threshing 
and  lengthen  the  season. 

Interest  is  wide-spread  over  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  signed  by  Governor  Pinchot  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  increases  to  75  per 
cent  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  rural 
schools  to  be  paid  to  districts  having 
$50,000  or  less  valuation  per  teacher.  It 
also  gives  a  60  per  cent  increase  in 
such  districts  having  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  valuation  per  teacher  and  50  per 
cent  to  those  districts  having  $100,000 
to  $150,000  valuation.  Many  of  the 
farm  _  organizations  of  the  State  have 
effectively  backed  measures  which  will 
bring  further  support  to  rural  schools. 


AMONG  KEYSTONE  BREEDERS 

During  the  last  montk  several  well- 
attended  livestock  sales  have  been  held 
within  the  State.  Among  these  was  the 
consignment  sale  of  shorthorn  cattle, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  Shorthorn  Association  at 
Washington,  Pa.  Most  of  the  animals 
were  sold  to  farmers  and  breeders  of 
the  locality  and  prices  were  not  up  to 
mark,  28  animals  bringing  an  average 
of  only  $96  apiece.  The  best  Shorthorn 
sold  for  $245.  Another  sale  was  that 
of  the  National  Guernsey  Association 
held  at  Devon,  Pa.,  where  90  animals 
brought  $105,000,  or  an  average  of 
$1,282  each. 

Pennsylvania  was  well  represented 
at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  6. 
Following  delegates  from  the  State 
were  present :  W.  A.  Woods  of  Carlisle ; 
James  M.  Paxton  of  Houston;  John  A. 
Bell,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh;  Frank  A.  Keen 
of  Westchester;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson  of 
Montrose;  John  H.  Shirk  of  Lancaster; 
O.  A.  Shirey  of  Williamsport;  W.  Hugh 
Jones  of  South  Montrose  and  H.  E. 
Robertson  of  York. 


FIELD  DAYS  AT  THE  COLLEGE 

A  large  turnout  of  farmers  attended 
the  field  day  exercises  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  Agriculture  on 
June  13  and  14,  at  which  time  the 
new  beef  cattle  barn  at  the  college 
was  officially  opened.  This  splendid 
building  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect 
and  adjoins  the  new  dairy  barn  erected 
at  the  college  several  seasons  ago. 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P. 
Willits,  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
official  opening.  The  full  instruction 
and  experimental  facilities  at  the  col¬ 
lege  were  open  during  the  field  days 
for  visitors.  The  need  for  further  sup¬ 
port  of  the  agTicultural  work  at  the 
college  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  visitors,  augmenting  the  campaign 
which  a  State  Committee  representing 
allied  agricultural  interests  started  for 
legislative  help  over  a  year  ago. 


Proof  Against 
Weather, 
Fire,  Water, 
Lightning 


We  can  furnish  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  any  style  of  the  Penco  roof¬ 
ing  or  siding,  painted  or  galvanized. 
Furnished  in  CORRUGATED,  V- 
Crimp  Standing  Seam,  Loxon  Tile, 
etc.,  for  roofing.  Brick,  Clapboard, 
Stone  Face,  Beaded,  etc.,  for  siding. 
There  is  a  special  Penco  metal  ceil¬ 
ing  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  catalogue  for  Metal  Lath, 
Corner  Bead,  Culverts,  Bridge 
Arches,  Cutters,  Leaders, 
Ventilators,  Skylights. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY 
no  First  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

also 

25th  &  Wharton  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Write  your  nearest  office 


Killed  200  Rats 
New,  Easy  Way 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.  Not  a  Poison. 

“I  was  over-run  with  rats,”  writes  H. 
O.  Stenfert  of  Bedford,  Mich.  ‘‘Seemed 
to  be  several  hundred  of  them.  Dog, 
Ferret  and  Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial 
Virus  and  was  rid  of  them  all  in  a  short 
time.  Have  found  rat  skeletons,  large 
and  small,  all  over  the  farm.” 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers, 
in  fact  all  Rodents 
greedily  eat  Imperial 
Virus  on  bait.  Sets  up 
burning  fever.  Pests 
die  outside,  hunting 
for  water.  Harmless  to 
humans,  poultry,  pets, 
stock,  etc.  Endorsed  by 
Farm  Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
institutions  everywhere.  Economical  to  use.  Large 
size  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  for  50c  or 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Dept.  1006,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  they  wilt 
mail  you  two  regular  $1.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus 
(double  strength).  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  and  a  few 
cents  postage  when  package  containing  regular  $2.00 
quantity  arrives.  Use  one  yourself  and  sell  the  other 
to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours  free.  Readers  risk 
no  money,  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  fully  respon¬ 
sible  and  will  refund  the  cost  on  request  any  time 
within  30  days. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  low 
prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping  direct 
from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  On 
orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory :  374  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


ANDERSON 

MILK  COOLER 

Model  B,  $6  Postpedd 


coco  Water 
PASSE*  TO  BOTTOM 
OP  CAN  AND  UP 
fHkU  TWIN  WALtS 


-PATENT  APPLIED  LOR- 


Place  into  can  of  milk  1600 
square  inches  of  circulating 
water  through  and  around 
milk — Takes  up  space  equal 
to  2  qts.  milk  in  the  can — One 
piece  —  Efficient  and  easily 
cleaned.  ,  Manufactured  by 

Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Randolph,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initiai,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus:  “,I.  B.  .lones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mmint  Morris,  N.  Y."  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  .vour  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it  believes  to  he 
thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  .  our  readers  fair  and  honest  treatment  in  dealing  with 
our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  iturehased  by  our  subscribers  from  any 
advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  iturchused  is  found  not  to  be 
as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  ‘T  saw  your  ad  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

The  More  You  Tell,  'I'he  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120.000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  .lersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  Stat('s.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  ordei's  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  mont'y 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  —  BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day-old 
chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry  and 
egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  end  with  that. 


CHICKS— White  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Pure-bred  stock.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  on 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes  $13.  Leghorns  $10  per 
hundred.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port 
Trevorton,  Pa. 


500  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  .luly  10th,  from 
vigorous,  production  bred  stock,  250-egg 
strain,  large  fowls,  -  95  per  cent  chalk-white 
eggs.  Quick  growing  hustlers.  Lay  at  Iji 
mouths.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $3.50  per  50  ;  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid  ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  .lOS.  G.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  303-egg 
strain.  Chicks,  $9.50  per  100.  Immediate  I 
delivery.  Pullets,  hens.  Not  a  hatchery. 
MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  O. 


PULLETS  8  TO  12  WEEKS  —  Hens,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  farm- 
raised.  PRANK  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


400  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS  and  2- 
year  old  hens,  $1., 50  each.  None  belter.  Cl^ARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED — Farm  of  200  to  500  acres  in  the 
hills  of  New  York  State,  Suited  to  sheep  rais¬ 
ing.  Must  be  at  altitude  of  at  h'ast  2,500  feet 
and  within  150  miles  of  New  Y'ork  City.  Pre¬ 
fer  property  containing  lake  and  stream  for 
trout  breeding.  Send  full  details,  photographs 
to  C.  F.  CAHILL.  Room  1012,  33  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SPLENDID  VIRGINIA  PLANTATION — Near 
Richmond;  1,600  acres,  on  State  highway,  half 
mile  to  county  seat ;  500  acres  cultivated,  800 
acres  timber.  Colonial  brick  residence,  large 
barns,  tenant  houses,  teams,'  machinery,  grow¬ 
ing  crops;  $22  acre.  LaPAYETTE  MANN, 
123  N.  8th  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  99yo  acres,  ten- 
room  house,  barn  30x80,  outbuildings,  full  line 
of  implements,  12  cows,  3  horses,  5  head  young 
stock,  all  crops  in  the  ground.  .lOSEPH 
OTPINOWSKI,  Route  3.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


185-ACRB  FARM — Ten  minutes  from  town 
on  State  road,  good  for  forty  head  of  cattle, 
$6,000  Federal  Loan  paid  for  three  years ; 
price  $8,000.  Buildings  alone  worth  $12,000. 
BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  — 160  and  IJT  acres, 
good  buildings,  land  and  neighbors,  on  im¬ 
proved  road.  $8,000.  Equiijped  if  wanted. 
CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FARM  DOG — English  Shepherds ;  pups  and 
drivers.  Natural  instinct  to  handle  cattle. 
Credit  given  if  requested.  Nine  litters  ready 
now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— The  big  kind, 
young  and  mature  stock,  fully  pedigreed  and 
healthy.  Write  wants.  T.  A.  WILSON. 
Marion,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — .\gents  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  hour.  Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch 
for  instant  mending  leaks  in  all  utensils. 
Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  210,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


MILLIONS  OF  CELERY  AND  CABBAGE 
Plants,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Over  5,000  at  $2_  per 
1,000.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Early 
Snow-ball  Cauliflower  plants,  $3.50  per  1,000 
straight.  WELLS  M.  DODDS.  North  Rose, 
N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field. 
$1.25  per  1,000 :  "beet,  onion,  iettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  ,1.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Early  Copenhagen  marki't  and 
Danish  cabbage  plants  from  treated  seed;  $2 
per  1,000.  C.  .1.  STAFFORD,  Route  3,  Tel., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants; 
all  leading  varieties;  1,000 — $2;  500 — $1.25. 

Po.stpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin.  Va. 


CATTLE ' 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES — We  have  priced 
for  immediate  sale,  our  entire  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshiri's,  consisting  of  our  fine  herd 
sire,  Cacaiion  Prince  No.  28423,  and  fifteen 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  Wo  have  never  had 
a  reactor.’  ARDEN  HILL  FARMS,  Alfred 
Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Two  Holstein  Friesian  bull 
calves,  calved  March  5th  and  10th,  1923;  25% 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale,  also  Sir  Vreeman 
Hengerveld,  .Yaggii'  Cornuco])ia  .Johanna  Lad, 
.Ir.  and  Aaggii'  Pontiac  Korndyke  with  Duchess 
Ormsby.  F.  D.  CURTIS,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  Two  young  heifer  calves,  attractive 
jirices.  Dams,  12  and  16  years  old,  our  best 
producers.  Sire,  Baron  Clay.  L.  R.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


CHOICE  MAY  ROSE  Guernseys  for  sale 
Males  and  females,  all  ages,  accredited  hi'rd. 
Will  sell  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  .JOHN  K. 
CORBETT,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — ^  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers 
(yearlings  and  calves),  at  farmers’  prices. 
Herd  Federal  tested.  ERNEST.  COTTRE4.L, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


4  YOUNG  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS 
— Large  big  bags,  nice  teats,  one  to  two  years 
old,  to  freshen  soon  ;  $700.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROC  WEANED  PIGS — 
$10,  either  sex,  including  pap<‘rs,  crating,,  de¬ 
livering.  Quick-growing  husky  rascals.  CHAS. 
MEARSON,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS!  —  The  best  registered 
Chester  White,  8  weeks  old.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $10  each  prepaid.  Cl.,Al{ENCE  BEY, 
Ciarington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Large  English  Berkshire  boar 
pigs,  two  months  old  ;  price  $7  each.  Papers 
for  registration  furnislied.  KR.YNTZ  s>()NS, 
Dover,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE-;-Registered  Chester  While  swine. 
Write  your  wants.  .J.  A.  BOAK  &  SONS,  R. 
D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Men  (single,  or  mar¬ 
ried  men  with  small  families)  to  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  cow  barn.  Wages  $(i0  to  $70  per  month 
and  board.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 
Large  herd  of  registered  Holsteins.  WINTER¬ 
THUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Delaware. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  through  .July  and  August;  $60  per  month 
and  board.  Milking  machine  used.  Give  good 
references.  HARRY  B.  O’CONNOR,  Pleasant 
View  Farm,  Now  Kingston,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALL  men,  women,  boys,  girls.  17  to  60.  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions.  $117-$190. 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZME.N’T. 
258  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  immediately. 


water  boiled  in  five  minutes.  The  price 
is  about  $9. 

Cooking  equipment,  like  everything 
else,  must  be  kept  simple.  A  tin  cup, 
plate,  knife,  fork  and  spoon  for  each 
person  together  with  two  or  three  dishes 
to  cook  the  food  in  over  the  fire  or  on 
the  stove,  all  of  which  will  pack  and 
nest  together,  is  all  that  the  average 
person  will  need.  Outfits  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  which  contain  everything  needed 
for  cooking  in  a  single  case.  One  such 
outfit  for  two  people  contains  one  7- 
pint  cooking  pot,  one  10-pint  cooking 
pot,  one  4-pint  coffee  pot,  one  frying 
pan,  two  plates,  two  dessert  spoons, 
two  cups,  two  soup  bowls,  two  knives, 
two  forks  and  two  teaspoons. 

Other  tools  that  will  be  necessary  for 
any  camper,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  repair  and  adjustment  implements 
for  the  car,  are  some  kind  of  a  camp 
axe,  a  shovel  and  a  hunting  knife. 
The  car  will  have 'its  own  lights,  but 
an  adjustable  spotlight  will  also  be 
found  satisfactory  and  a  good  lantern 
will  also  come  handy. 

Other  Conveniences 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  conveniences 
that  may  be  added,  one  of  which  is  a 
refrigerator  basket,  but  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  against  taking  on  too  much  equip¬ 
ment  at  first  until  one  learns  by  ex¬ 
perience  just  what  is  needed  to  get  the 
’most  fun.  One  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  trips  are  the  pleasant  memories 
recalled  by  photographs,  so  “Kodak 
as  you  go.” 

Speaking  of  a  complete  camp  out¬ 
fit,  Mr.  Long  says:  “An  auto  camper 
who  has  been  at  the  camping  game  for 
the  past  ten  years,  who  has  kept  at 
week-end  camping  right  along  and  who 
has  crossed  the  continent  a  couple  of 
times,  camping  along  the  route,  has 
out  of  his  long  experience  reached  this 
as  his  standard  outfit.  He  takes  an 
“Auto.  Bed”  with  a  7  x  7'  tent;  a  six- 
pound  cotton  pad  or  mattress  for  the 
bed;  a  two-burner  gasoline  camp  stove; 
one  heavy  double  blanket;  one  wool- 
filled  quilt;  a  blanket  roll;  two  eight- 
quart  milk  cans  for  water;  and  a  re¬ 
frigerator  basket.  The  whole  affair 
packs  into  very  small  space.” 

A  party  of  four  Ohians  from  Cleve¬ 
land  took  a  twelve-hundred-mile  motor 
camping  trip  through  their  own  and 
one  or  two  adjacent  States,  at  a  cost 
of  about  one  dollar  a  day  each.  The 
outfit  which  they  used,  which  made 
them  very  comfortable,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Keep  Baggage  Down 

“Personal  baggage  was  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  Two 
double  suit  cases  rode  on  the  baggage 
carrier,  and  two  large  duffle  bags  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  suit  cases. 
They  also  carried  a  tool  outfit,  in¬ 
cluding  a  spade,  hatchet,  pick-ax,  and 
a  coih  of  strong  rope;  also  the  usual 
repair  kit  for  car  and  tires.  The  out¬ 
fit  just  described  weighed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  This  list  was  found 
to  meet  every  requirement  and  was 
easily  packed  in  the  car. 

“In  addition  to  the  articles  already 
named  the  following  items  were  also 
carried:  one  canvas  tent  8%  feet 
square,  one  A  tent  8  by  10  feet,  four 
folding  stools  and  cots,  blankets, 
ponchos  and  pneumatic  pillows,  two 
watei’proof  duffle  bags,  canvas  water 
bottle,  folding  water  bucket  and  basin. 


TUEKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragaiisett,  white  hoMand.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD  your  own  phonographs.  We  can 
supply  you  with  motors,  tone  arms,  and  all 
aeci'ssorics  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  foi’ 
catalog  AX.  PLEASING  SOUND  PHONO¬ 
GRAPH  (’O.MPANY,  204  East  113th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,, 
Dept,  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  23c  ft.;  three- leg 
fruit  ladders,  30c  ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L 
FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOXES  WANTED  —  Young  or  old  ones. 
ROSS  BROWN,  McFall,  Ala. 


two  hatchets  and  clothes  line,  aluminum 
cooking  set,,  alcohol  stove  and  fuel,  two 
vacuum  bottles  and  a  refrigerator 
basket,  two  electric  flashlights,  camera 
and  tripod,  fishing  tackle,  canned  pro¬ 
visions,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  tarpaulins 
and  assorted  straps.” 

Caifipers  should  always  plan  to  take 
plenty  of  warm  clothing,  including  wool 
under-clothing. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  camp  equip¬ 
ment,  there  are  the  large  mail-order 
houses,  which  carry  quite  a  large 
variety,  the  merits  of  which  can  be 
studied  from  the  catalogs  in  nearly 
every  farm  home.  There  are  several 
large  camp  equipment  manufacturers 
that  make  everything  the  camper  needs 
and  there  are  also  army  stores  in  most 
cities  where  most  of  the  material  can 
be  found  at  reasonable  prices. 

All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  in  an 
article  of  this  kind  is  to  give  you  a 
suggestion.  If  you  are  really  interested, 
we  .would  suggest  that  you  get  Mr. 
Long’s  book  for  more  details,  or  talk 
with  some  experienced  camper  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  If  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  interest  in  a  few 
more  farm  families  in  this  splendid  way 
of  getting  some  much  needed  rest  and 
recreation,  then  this  article  has  been 
worth  while.  _  _ 

A  Plea  For  Better  Under¬ 
standing 

(Continued  from  page  518) 

and  that  all  his  calling  needs  is  a  large 
dose  of  business  methods.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  the  farmer  is  the  uncon¬ 
scious  heir  to  a  great  heritage  of  skill 
and  practical  knowledge,  and  that  he 
already  conducts  his  business  so  effi¬ 
ciently  that  anyone  else  who  tries  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  arrive  at  bankruptcy 
unless  he  has  outside  resources. 

Sometimes  these  self-appointed  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  are  pleased  to  compare 
the  per  acre  yields  of  American  and 
European  or  -Asiatic  farms,  and  there¬ 
by  cause  the  American  farmer  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  most  discouraging  light.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  judged  by  the  food 
units  produced  per  man  (not  by  bush¬ 
els  per  acre) ,  the  American  farmer  is 
the  best  and  most  efficient  farmer  in 
all  the  world. 

Relatively,  we  are  declining  in  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  six  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  heads  of  farm  families  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  farmers  in  New 
York  State.  Yet,  in  this  State  only 
one  man  out  of  ten  lives  directly  from 
the  soil.  We  are  surely  dependent  upon 
you,  but  you  cannot  live  without  us. 
Let  us  be  friends  and  neighbors  and 
comrades. 

I  am  told  that  the  membership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rochester 
includes  some  600  farmers  who  live  on 
the  fat  farms  which  lie  around  that 
beautiful  city.  This  is  because  a  far- 
seeing  Secretary  has  come  to  realize 
that  Rochester  is  a  widespread  commu¬ 
nity  and  not  a  walled  town,  and  that  it 
includes  many  business  men  whose 
plant  is  under  the -'open  sky  and  rfot 
beneath  a  roof  or  within  brick  walls. 

I  wish  very  earnestly  that-I  had  time 
and  wisdom  so  that  i  might  plead  in 
worthy  fashion  for  a  better  and  closer 
sympathy  and  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  between  the  folk  of  the  city 
and  the  folk  of  the  farm. 


MEETINGS  OF  NEW  YORK 
GRANGE  OFFICIALS 

The  conference  of  Masters  and 
Lecturers  of  New  York  State  Granges 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  month  of 
June  as  follows: 

June  25 — at  Syracuse,  in  tVie  Court 
House,  (County  Court,  Part 
II,  3rd  Floor),  for  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Cayuga  and  Onondaga. 
Juno  26 — at  Pulaski,  in  the  Grange 
Hall,  for  Oswego  County. 
June  27 — at  Watertown,  in  the  Grange 
Hall,  for  -lefferson  County. 
June  28 — at  '  Lowville,  in  the  Grange 
Hall,  for  Lewis  County. 

June  29 — at  Canton,  in  the  Grange 
Hall,  for  St.  Lawrence 
County. 

June  30 — at  Malone,  in  the  Pangborn 
Post  Rooms,"  for  Franklin 
County. 
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The  Brown  Mouse  —  By  Herbert  Quick 


^^rpHE  grammar  is  good  this  morning.  You’re  gradually  mastering  the  art  of 
X  stating  a  problem  in  arithmetic  in  English — and  that’s  improvement.” 

The  hands  of  Jim  Irwin’s  dollar  watch  gradually  approached  the  position  in¬ 
dicating  nine  o’clock — at  which  time  the  schoolmaster  rapped  on  his  desk  and  the 
school  came  to  order.  Then,  for  a  while,  it  became  like  other  schools.  A  glance 
over  the  room  enabled  him  to  enter  the  names  of  the  absentees,  and  those  tardy. 
There  was  a  song  by  the  school,  the  recitation  in  concert  of  Little  Brown  Hands, 
some  general  remarks  and  directions  by  the  teacher,  and  the  primary  pupils  came 
forward  for  their  reading  exercises.  A  few  classes  began  poring  over  their 
text-books,  but  most  of  the  pupils  had  their  work  passed  out  to  them  in  the  form 
of  hectograph  copies  of  exercises  prepared  in  the  school  itself. 

As  the  little  ones  finished  their  recitations,  they  passed  to  the  dishes  of  wheat, 
and  began  aiding  Raymond’s  squad  in  the  counting  and  classifying  of  the  various 
seeds.  They  counted  to  five,  and  they  counted  the  fives.  They  laughed  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  way,  and  whispered  constantly,  but  nobody  seemed  disturbed. 

“Do  they  help  much,  Calista?”  asked  the  teacher,  as  the  oldest  Simms  girl  came 
to  his  desk  for  more  wheat. 


“No,  seh,  not  much,”  replied  Calista, 
beaming,  “but  they  don’t  hold  us  back 
any — and  maybe  they  do  he’p  a  little.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  Jim,  “and  they 
enjoy  it,  don’t  they?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Jim,”  assented  Calista, 
“and  the  way  Buddy  is  learnin’  to 
count  is  fine!  They-all  will  soon  know 
all  the  addition  they  is,  and  a  lot  of 
multiplication.  Angie  Talcott  knows 
the  kinds  of  seeds  better’n  what  I  do!” 

CHAPTER  VIII 

AND  THE  OLD  BOTTLES 

The  day  passed.  Four  o’clock  came. 

In  order  that  all  might  reach  honie 
for  supper,  there  was  no  staying,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Newt  Bronson  and  Raymond 
Simms  remained  to  sweep  and  dust  the 
schoolroom,  and  .prepare  kindling  for 
the  next  morning’s  fire — a  work  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves,  so  as  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  put  on  the  black¬ 
boards  such  outlines  for  the  morrow’s 
class  work  as  might  be  required.  Jim 
was  writing  on  the  board  a  list  of 
words  constituting  a  spelling  exercise. 
They  were  not  from  the  text-book,  but 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  study  of 
the  seed  wheat — “cockle,”  “morning- 
glory,”  “convolvulus,”  “viable,”  “via- 
Mlity,”  “sprouting,”  “iron-weed”  and 
the  like.  A  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Raymond  Simms  opened  it. 

In  filed  three  women — and  Jim  Irwin 
knew  as  he  looked  at  them  that  he  was 
greeting  a  deputation,  and  felt  that  it 
meant  a  struggle.  For  they  were  the 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board.  He  placed  for  them  the  three 
available  chairs,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  for  himself  remained  standing  be¬ 
fore  thenl,  a  gaunt  shabby-looking  revo¬ 
lutionist  at  the  bar  of  settled  usage  and 
fixed  public  opinion. 

Mrs.  Haakon  Peterson  was  a  tall 
blonde  woman  who,  when  she  spoke  be¬ 
trayed  her  Scandinavian  origin  by  the 
northern  burr  to  her  “r’s,”  and  a  slight 
difficulty  with  her  “j’s,”  her  “y’s”  and 
long  “a’s.”  Jim  felt  an  instinctive  re¬ 
spect  for  her  personality.  Mrs.  Bron¬ 
son  was  a  good  motherly  woman,  noted 
for  her  housekeeping,  and  for  her 
church  activities.  She  looked,  oftener 
at  her  son  and  his  friend  Raymond 
than  at  the  schoolmaster.  Mrs.  Bonner 
was  the  mpst  voluble  of  the  three,  and 
was  the  only  one  who  shook  hands 
with  Jim;  but  in  spite  of  her  rather 
offhand  manner,  Jim  sensed  in  the 
little,  black-eyed  Irishwoman  the  real 
commander  of  the  expedition  against 
him — for  such  he  knew  it  to  be. 

“You  may  think  it  strange  of  us 
coming  after  hours,”  said  she,  “but  we 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  teacher,  with¬ 
out  the  children  here.” 

“I  wish,  more  of  the  parents  would 
call,”  said  Jim.  “At  any  hour  of  the 
day.” 

“Or  night  either,  I  dare  say,”  sug¬ 
gested  Mrs.  Bonner.  “I  hear  you’re  the 
scholars  here  at  all  hours,  Jim.” 

JIM  smiled  his  slow  patient  smile. 

“We  do  break  the  union  rules,  I 
guess,  Mrs.  Bonner,”  said  he;  “there 
seems  to  be  more  to  do  than  we  can  get 
done  during  school  hours.” 

“What  right  have  ye,”  struck  in  Mrs. 
Bonnei’,  “to  be  burning  the  district’s 
fuel,  and  wearing  out  the  school’s  prop¬ 
erty  out  of  hours  like  that — not  that 
it’s  ^anny  of  my.  business,”  she  infjer- 
posed,  hastily,  as  if  she  had  been  di¬ 
verted  from  her  chosen  point  of  attack. 
“I  just  thought  of  it,  that’s  all.  What 
we  came  for,  Mr.  Irwin,  is  to  object  to 
the  way  the  teachin’s  being  done — com 


and  wheat,  and  hogs  and  the  like,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  learnin’  schools  was  made 
to  teach.” 

“Schools  were  made  to  prepare  chil¬ 
dren  for  life,  weren’t  they,  Mrs. 
Bonner?” 

“To  be  sure,”  went  on  Mrs.  Bonner, 
“I  can  see  an’  the  whole  district  can 
see  that  it’s  easier  for  a  man  that’s 
been  a  farm-hand  to  teach  farm-hand 
knowledge,  than  the  learnin’  schools 
was  set  up  to  teach;  but  if  so  be  he 
hasn’t  the  book  education  to  do  the 
right  thing,  we  think  he  should  get  out 
and  give  a  real  teacher  a  chance.” 

“What  am  I  neglecting?”  asked  Jim 
mildly. 

Mrs.  Bonner  seemed  unprepared  for 
the  question,  and  sat  for  an  instant 
mute.  Mrs.  Peterson  interposed  her 
attack  while  Mrs.  Bonner  might  be  re¬ 
covering  her  wind. 

^  “We  people  that  have  had  a  hard 
time,”  she  said  in  a  precise  way  which 
seemed  to  show  that  she  knew  exactly 
what  she  wanted,  “want  to  give  our 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  live  easier 
lives  than  we  lived.  We  don’t  want 
our  children  taught  about  nothing  but 
work.  We  want  higher  things.” 

“Mrs.  Peterson,”  said  Jim  earnestly, 
“we  must  have  first  things  first.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  living  is  the  first  thing — and  the 
highest.” 

^^TLTAAKON  and  I  will  look  after 

Xi.  making  a  living  for  our  family,” 
said  she.  “We  want  our  children  to 
learn  nice  things,  and  go  to  high  school, 
and  after  a  while  to  the  Juniwersity.” 

“And  I,”  declared  Jim,  “will  send  out 
from  this  school,  if  you  will  let  me, 
pupils  better  prepared  for  higher 
schools  than  have  ever  gone  from  it^ 
because  they  will  be  trained  to  think 
in  terms  of  action.  Aren’t  you’re  chil¬ 
dren  happy  in  school,  Mrs.  Peterson?” 

“I  don’t  send  them  to  school  to  be 
happy,.  Yim,”  replied  Mrs.  Peterson, 
calling  him  by  the  name  most  familiarly 
known  to  all  of  them;  “I  send  them  to 
learn  to  be  higher  people  than  their 
father  and  mother.  That’s  what 
America  means!” 

“They’ll  be  higher  people — higher 
than  their  parents — higher  than  their 
teacher — they’ll  be  efficient  farmers, 
and  efficient  farmers’  wives.  They’ll  be 
happy,  because  they  will  know  how  to 
use  more  brains  in  farming  than  any 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  merchant  can  pos¬ 
sibly  use  in  his  business.” 

“It’s  a  fine  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Bonner, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  her  fellow  soldiers, 
“to  work  hard  for  a  lifetime,  an’  raise 
nothing  but  a  family  of  farmers!  A 
fine  thing!” 

“They  will  be  farmers  anyhow,” 
cried  Jim,  “in  spite  of  your  efforts — 
ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  them! 
And  of  the  other  ten,  nine  will  be 
wage-earners  in  the  cities,  and  wish  to 
God  they  were  back  on  the  farm;  and 
the  hundredth  one  will  succeed  in  the 
city.  Shall  we  educate  the  ninety-and- 
nine  to  fail,  that  the  hundredth  may 
steal  them  away  to  make  the  city 
stronger?” 

The  guns  of  Mrs.  Bonner  and  Mrs. 
Peterson  were  silenced  for  a  moment, 
and  Mrs.  Bronson,  after  gazing  about 
at  the  typewriter,  the  hectograph,  the 
exhibits  of  weed  seeds,  the  Babcock 
milk  te.ster,  and  the  other  unscholastic 
equipment,  pointed  to  the  list  of  words, 
and  the  arithmetic  problems  on  the 
board. 

“Do  you  get  them  words  from  the 
speller?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  said  he,  “we  got  them  from  a 
lesson  on  seed  wheat.” 

“Did  them  examples  come  out  of 


an  arithmetic  book?”  cross-examined 
she. 

“No,”  said  Jim,  “we  used  problems 
we  made  ourselves.  We  were  figuring 
profits  and  losses  on  your  cows,  Mrs. 
Bronson !” 

“Ezra  Bronson,”  said  Mrs.  Bronson 
loftily,  “don’t  need  any  help  in  telling 
what’s  a  good  cow.  He  was  farming 
before  you  was  born!” 

“Like  fun,  he  don’t  need  help!  He’s 
going  to  dry  old  Cherry  off  and  fatten 
her  for  beef;  and  he  can  make  more 
money  on  the  cream  by  beefing  about 
three  more  of  ’em.  The  Babcock  test 
shows  they’re  just  boarding  on  us  with¬ 
out  paying  their  board!” 

The  delegation  of  matrons  ruffled 
like  a  ^oup  of  startled  hens  at  this 
interposition,  which  was  Newton  Bron¬ 
son’s  effective  seizing  of  the  opportunity 
to  issue  a  progress  bulletin  in  the  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  Bronson  dairy  herd. 

“Newton!”  said  his  mother,  “don’t 
interrupt  me  when  I’m  talking  to  the 
teacher!”  • 

“Well,  then,”  said  Newton,  “don’t 
tell  the  teacher  that  pa  knew  which 
cows  were  good  and  which  were  poor. 
If  anyone  in  this  district  wants  to 
know  about  their  cows  they’ll  have  to 
come  to  this  shop.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  it’ll  pay  ’em  to  come  too,  if  they’re 
going  to  make  anything  selling  cream. 
Wait  until  we  get  out  our  reports  on 
the  herds,  ma!” 

The  women  were  rather  stampeded 
by  this  onslaught  of  the  irregular 
troops — especially  Mrs.  Bronson.  She 
was  placed  in  the  position  of  a  woman 
taking  a  man’s  wisdom  from  her  ne’er- 
do-well  son  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Like  any  other  mother  in  this  position, 
she  felt  a  flutter  of  pride — but  it  was 
strongly  mingled  with  a  motherly  de¬ 
sire  to  ^  spank  him.  The  deputation 
rose,  with  a  unanimous  feeling  that 
they  had  been  scored  upon. 

“Cows!”  scoffed  Mrs.  Peterson.  “If 
we  leave  you  in  this  yob,  Mr.  Irwin, 
our  children  will  know  nothing  but  cows 
and  hens  and  soils  and  grains — and 
where  will  the  culture  come  in?  How 
will  our  boys  and  girls  appear  when 
we  get  fixed  so  we  can  move  to  town? 
We  won’t  have  no  culture  at  all,  Yim!” 

“Culture!”  exclaimed  Jim.  “Why 
. — why,  after  ten  years  of  the  sort  of 
school  I  would  give  you  if  I  were  a 
better  teacher,  and  could  have  my  way, 
the  people  of  the  cities  would  be  beg¬ 
ging  to  have  their  children  admitted  so 
that  they  might  obtain  real  culture — 
culture  fitting  them  for  life  in  the 
twentieth  century — ” 

“Don’t  bother  to  get  ready  for  the 
city  children,  Jim,”  said  Mrs.  Bonner 
sneeringly,  “you  won’t  be  teaching  the 
Woodruff  school  that  long.” 

All  this  time,  the  dark-faced  Cracker 
had  been  glooming  from  a  corner, 
earnestly  seeking  to  fathom  the  wrong¬ 
ness  he  sensed  in  the  gathering.  Now 
he  came  forward. 

“I  reckon  I  may  be  making  a  mis¬ 
take  to  say  anything,”  said  he,  “f’r 
we-all  is  strangers  hyeh,  an’  we’re  pore ; 
but  I  must  speak  out  for  Mr.  Jim — I 
must!  Don’t  turn  him  out,  folks,  f’r 
he’s  done  mo’  f’r  us  than  eveh  any¬ 
one  done  in  the  world!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mrs. 
Peterson. 

“I  mean,”  said  Raymond,  “that  when 
Mr.  Jim  began  talking  school  to  us,  we 
was  a  pore  no-’count  lot  without  any 
learnin’,  with  nothin’  to  talk  about 
except  our  wrongs,  an’  our  enemies,  and 
the  meanness  of  the  Iowa  folks.  You 
see  we  didn’t  understand  you-all.  An’ 
now,  we  done  got  hope  from  this  school. 
We’re  goin’  to  make  good  in  the  world. 
We’re  getting  education.  We’re  all 
learnin’  to  use  books.  My  little  sister 
will  be  as  good  as  anybody,  if  you’ll 
just  let  Mr.  Jim  alone  in  this  school — 
as  good  as  anyone.  An’  I’ll  he’p  pap 
get  a  farm,  and  we’ll  work,  and  think, 
an’  be  happy!” 

CHAPTER  IX 

JENNIE  ARRANGES  A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  great  party  magnates  who  made 
up  the  tickets  from  governor  down 
to  the  lowest  county  office,  doubtless  re¬ 
garded  the  little  political  plum  shaken 
off  into  the  apron  of  Miss  Jennie  Wood¬ 


ruff  of  the  Woodruff  District,  as  the 
very  smallest  of  all  the  plums  on  the 
tree;  but  there  is  something  which  tends 
to  puff  one  up  in  the  mere  fact  of  having 
received  the  votes  of  the  people  for  any 
office.  Jennie  was  a  sensible  country 
girl.  But  she  did  feel  some  little  sense 
of  increased  importance  as  she  drove 
her  father’s  little  runabout  over  the 
smooth  earth  roads,  in  the  crisp  De¬ 
cember  weather. 

The  weather  itself  was  stimulating, 
and  she  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  management  of  the  little  ca^  which 
her  father  had  offered  to  lend  her  for 
use  in  visiting  the  one  hundred  or  more 
rural  schools  soon  to  come  under  her 
supervision. 

Mr.  Haakon  Peterson  was  phleg¬ 
matically  conscious  that  she  made 
rather  an  agreeable  picture  as  she 
stopped  her  car  alongside  his  top  buggy 
to  talk  with  him.  She  had  bright  blue 
eyes,  fluffy  brown  hair,  a  complexion 
whipped  pink  by  the  breeze,  and  she 
smiled  at  him  ingratiatingly. 

“Don’t  you  think  father  is  lovely?” 
said  she.  “He  is  going  to  let  me  use 
the  runabout  when  I  visit  the  schools.” 

“That  will  be  good,”  said  Haakon. 
“It  will  save  you  lots  of  time.  I  hope 
you  make  the  county  pay  for  the  gaso¬ 
line.” 

“I  haven’t  thought  about  that,”  said 
Jennie.  “Everybody’s  been  so  nice  to 
me — I  want  to  give  as  well  as  receive.” 

“Why,”  said  Haakon,  “you  will  yust 
begin  to  receive  when  your  salary  be¬ 
gins  in  Yanuary.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Jennie.  “I’ve  received 
muph  more  than  that  now!  You  don’t 
know  how  proud  I  feel.  So  many  nice 
men  I_  never  knew  before,  and  all  my 
old  friends  like  you  working  for  me, 
just  as  if  I  amounted  to  something.” 

“And  you  don’t  know  how  proud  I 
feel,”  said  Haakon,  “to  have  in  county 
office  a  little  girl  I  used  to  hold  on  my 
lap.” 

I 

IN  early  times,  when  Haakon  was  a 
flat-capped  immigrant  boy,  he  had 
earned  the  initial  payment  on  his  first 
eighty  acres  of  prairie  land  as  a  hired 
man  on  Colonel  Woodruff’s  farm.  Now 
he  was  a  rather  richer  man  than  the 
colonel,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

JIM  IRWIN’S  school  is  going 
strong,  but  the  community, 
which  elected  him  teacher  to 
break  a  deadlock,  is  scandalized 
by  his  “notions.”  The  children, 
however,  flock  to  help  him  judge 
seed  corn,  work  out  problems 
drawn  from  everyday  farm  life 
and  argue  about  different  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle.  Firmest  among 
his  adherents  are  Newton  Bron¬ 
son,  former  village  problem,  and 
Raymond  Simms,  the  misunder¬ 
stood  mountain  boy.  Against  him 
are  pitted  the  school  board  and 
public  opinion,  while  Jennie 
Woodruff,  his  old  sweetheart,  has 
gon6  over  to  the  enemy  since  Jim 
showed  lukewarm  enthusiasm  on 
her  election  as  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  an  office  she  holds  be¬ 
cause  of  political  favor. 


ascent  to  affluence.  He  was  a  mild- 
spoken,  soft-voiced  Scandinavian,  quite 
completely  Americanized,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  aptitude  for  local  poli¬ 
tics  which  makes  so  good  a  citizen  of 
the  Norwegian  and  Swede.  His  influ¬ 
ence  was  always  worth  fifty  to  sixty 
Scandinavian  votes  in  any  county  elec¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  good  party  man  and 
conscious,  of  being  entitled  to  his  voice 
in  party  matters.  This  seemed  to  him 
an  opportunity  for  exerting  a  bit  of 
political  influence. 

“Yennie,”  said  he,  “this  man  Yim 
Irwin  needs  to  be  lined  up.” 

“Lined  up!  What  do  you  mean?” 

“The  way  he  is  doing  in  the  school,” 
said  Haakon,  “is  all  wrong.  If  you 
can’t  line  him  up,  he  will  make  you 
trouble.  We  must  look  ahead.  Every¬ 
body  has  friends,  and  Yim  Irwin  has 
his.  If  you  have  trouble  with  him,  his 
friends  will  be  against  you' when  we 
{Continued  on  page  628) 
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Putting  the  Sheppard-Towner  Bill  Into  Action 


State  Health  Department  Plans — Another  Embroidery  Design— Better  Homes  on  Less  Money 


Although  the  work  of  carrying  out 
.the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  may  be  slow  in  getting 
started,  every  farm  mother  should 
eventually  benefit  by  it,  according  to 
Ur.  Nichols  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  Dr.  Nichols  who  addressed  a 
“jubilee  meeting”  held  recently  at  the 
Y.  W.  CL  A.  building  in  New  York  City 
by  the  United  Women’s  Organizations 
which  achieved  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
said  that  women  doctors  and  nurses 
were  now  being  trained  for  this  special 
service. 

Some  misunderstandings  about  the 
work  to  be  done  have  arisen,  and  Dr. 
Nichols,  in  explaining  the  method  to  be 
followed,  said  that  in  no  case  would 
help  be  forced  upon  any  woman  who  did 
not  want  it.  Expert,  personal  service 
will  be  available  to  all  prospective 
mothers  who  thus  can  safeguard  their 
own  health,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
babies.  The  importance  of  pre-natal 
care  has  been  more  and  more  realized, 
and  the  danger  of  loss  of  life  to  both 
mother  and  child  is  greatly  lessened 
when  proper  care  is  observed  during 
pregnancy. 

Miss  Lillian  Wald,  originator  of  the 
visiting  nurse  idea,  who  has  now  more 
than  a  hundred  such  nurses  under  her 
supervision  in  New  York  City,  gave 
some  interesting  figures  showing  the  im¬ 
mediate  decrease  in  maternal  and  infant 
deaths  when  pre-natal  nursing  care  is 
given.  Miss  Wald  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which 
proved  particularly  dangerous  to  preg¬ 
nant  women,  there  was  not  a  single 
death  from  that  cause  in  a  group  of  five 
thousand  persons  under  systematic 
nursing  care.  The  death  rate  of  babies 
under  a  year  old  in  the  crowded  city 
districts  which  these  nurses  serve  is 
now  exactly  one-half  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  city,  and  is  far  lower  than  the 
rate  in  the  country. 

Sixty  Miles  to  a  Doctor 

“Not  every  one  knows  the  origin  of 
the  Sheppard-Townet  bill,  which  some 
time  ago  passed  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  providing  funds  for  States  which 
appropriated  an  equal  amount,”  said 
Miss  Wald.  “Although  the  subject  of 
better  care  for  mothers  in  isolated  dis¬ 
tricts  had  been  much  discussed,  I’  think 
that  it  was  first  crystallized  when  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  western  woman* 
a  real  pioneer  of  fine  old  stock,  who 
was  expecting  her  first  baby  and  who 
wrote  to  me  in  New  York,  for  advice. 
The  nearest  help  of  any  sort  was  60 
miles  away  and  a  good  doctor  was  even 
further.  A  woman  physician  I  knew 
was  planning  for  her  vacation  and 
thought  Wyoming  as  good  a  place  to 
spend  it  as  any  other.  So  she  went  clear 
out  there  to  bring  that  baby  into  the 
world.  Her  report  of  the  conditions 
under  which  these  splendid  western 
women  were  bringing  up  their  families 
stirred  us  all  up  to  action.” 

Netv  York  State,  though  not  so 
sparsely  .settled  as  portions  of  the  West, 
is  lamentably  short  of  both  doctors  and 
nurses,  according  to  Mrs.  ^F.  H.  Vander- 
lip  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  officers  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  who  worked 
valiantly  for  the  bill.  In  making  a  State 
health  survey  in  the  interests  of  the 
bill.  League  members  found  that  farm 
women  constantly  spoke  of  their  need 
for  pre-natal  care. 

A  Fair  Chance  for  Mothers  and  Babies 

“Every  so  often,  when  we  were  ask¬ 
ing  for  signatures  to  our  list  of  those 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  some  one  would  say 
‘Do  you  want  Aunt  Ella  to  sign?  She’s 
been  bedridden  since  her  baby  was 
born.’  ”  said  Mrs,  Mitchell.  “We  would 
answer  that  indeed,  we  did  want  Aunt 
Ella’s  signatui’e.  We  wished  that  we 
could  have  indicated  in  some  special  way 
the  names  of  the  many  women  who 
suffered  permanent  ill  health  or  whose 
children  died  or  were  not  strong  be¬ 
cause  the  mother  did  not  have  a  fair 
chance.  It  does  not  force  a  woman  to 
have  pre-natal  care,  but  the  woman  who 
wants  to  bear  her  child  under  healthy, 
normal  conditions,  may  have  it  for  the 
asking.” 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  doctors 
and  nurses  was  reported  by  Dr.  Nichols 
as  the  main  reason  for  the  slow  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  State  Department  in  getting 


the  work  under  way.  He  said  that  the 
demonstrations  given  by  ^  a  visiting 
nurse  far  outweigh  printed  instructions, 
and  that  such  nurses  had  to  be  trained 
for  their  special  sort  of  work.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  local  doctors  were  eager  to 
have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  and 
conference  with  specialists,  and  said 
that  the  department  welcomed  calls  for 
cooperation  and  would  answer  them  as 
quickly  and  as  liberally  as  possible. 
The  Federal  fund  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  to  ad¬ 
minister. 


WHEN  DKEAMS  COME  TRUE 

Before  I  was  married,  I  had  planned 
on  all  new  furniture  for  our  home, 
but  family  finances  altered  the  case. 
Husband’s  mother  gave  us  part  of  our 
furniture  and  my  gi’andmother  con¬ 
tributed  the  rest.  But  since  I’ve  ren¬ 
ovated  everything  in  the  house,  I  don’t 
feel  a  bit  ashamed  now  when  my  old 
school  friends  drop  in  to  call. 

When  we  first  moved  into  our  little 
home,  the  floors  and  the  wood-work  in 
each  of  the  four  rooms  were  painted  a 
sickly  yellow  and  the  wall  papers  were 
of  so  many  colored  hues  that  they 
fairly  shouted  at  you. 

When  we  decided  to  renovate,  I  be¬ 
gan  with  the  kitchen.  It  is  9  x  12,  and 
had  only  one  outside  door,  facing  the 
south,  and  one  small  window  facing 
the  west. 

Windows  Improve  the  Kitchen 

I  placed  two  medium  sized  windows 
on  each  side  of  the  door  on  the  south, 
and  substituted  two  larger  ones  for  the 
small  west  one.  Husband  balked  at  the 
idea  of  an  all-white  kitchen,  but  he  gave 
in  at  last.  The  wood-work,  shelves, 
table  and  cupboards  are  all  enamelled 
in  white.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a 
blue  and  white  checked  oilcloth  paper 
that  is  easily  kept  clean. 

I  had  an  old  linoleum  rug  that  had 
once  been  blue  and  white  and  was  still 
in  fairly  good  condition.  I  gave  it  two 
coats  of  delft  blue  paint  and  had  a  nice 
looking  rug. 

All  my  life,  I  planned  on  a  sink  and 
hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen.  So 
I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I’d  dig  down  into  the  bank  account  and 
have  my  ideal  kitchen.  So  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  pneumatic- hand  power  pump 
and  had  it  placed  in  the  smokehouse. 
It  pumps  all  the  water  right  into  the 
house  from  the  well  and  only  cost  us 
$52.75. 


The  hot  water  boiler,  that  is  heated 
by  the  kitchen  range,  cost  $24.75.  The 
wash  bowl  and  sink  for  the  kitchen 
were  all  white  enamel,  and  the  sink  has 
double  drain  boards. 

The  sink  cost  $40.95  with  all  fittings 
and  the  wash  bowl,  $12.45,  Husband 
did  all  the  carpenter  and  plumbing 
work  himself,  thereby  saving  80  cents 
oh  the  hour. 

Paint  Goes  a  Long  Way 

The  living-dining  room  was  painted 
all  in  white  too,  and  I  put  a  blue  and 
white  rag  rug  down  on  the  floor.  The 
walls  were  papered  with  a  pretty  sub¬ 
dued  design  in  grey. 

The  table  and  chairs  were  all  white 
(the  table  was  a  small  kitchen  table), 
and  were  stenciled  with  tiny  borders  of 
blue  thistle  and  pink  rose  design.  For 
the  windows  I  used  pretty  cretonne. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  bedrooms  is 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed,  dresser 
and  a  chair.  The  wood-work  here 
was  all  in  white,  and  the  curtains  were 
made  of  grey  and  pink  cretonne.  A 
small  chiffonier,  a  four  poster  bed  and 
a  small  rocker  were  finished  in  silver 
grey.  I  placed  a  small  mirror  oyer 
the  chiffonier  and  a  grey  and  pink 
cretonne  cushion  in  the  rocker.  The 
wall  paper  was  grey. 

My  own  room  was  all  blue,  the  fur¬ 
niture  being  painted  a  soft  shade  of 
blue.  It  was  stenciled  with  a  tiny  pink 
rose  design.  A  blue  and  pink  rag  rug 
is  on  the  floor. 

The  walls  were  papered  with  a  quiet 
paper.  Where  dresser  and  table  scarfs, 
were  necessary,  I  made  them  out  of  the 
cretonne. 

The  entire  cost  of  our  renovation  was- 
$175.  The  hot  ,  and  cold  water  supply 
outfit  alone  cost  $140. — A  Farmer’s 
Wife. 


FOR  NEXT  WINTER’S  MENUS 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  planning 
of  the  vegetable  course  for  next  win¬ 
ter’s  meals.  Why?  Because  now  is 
the  time  to  plan  the  garden,  and  while 
planning  your  garden  allow  an  extra 
row  of  peas,  wax  beans,  beets  and 
tomatoes  (if  you  do  not  have  a  large 
tomato  patch)  for  home  canning.  I 
prefer  the  first  lot  of  peas,  wax  b^eans 
and  beets  for  this,  for  not  only  are 
they  better  flavored,  but  the  ground 
can  then  be  planted  in  sugar  corn  for 
early  fall  canning.  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Shoe  Peg  are  both  very  good 
varieties  of  sugar  corn  for  canning; 


DESIGN  FOR  A  SCARF  END  OR  SOFA  PILLOW 


line  stitch,  the  “lazy  daisy”  and  the  french  knot.  Yet  the  design  is  so  arranged 
that  by  combining  your  colors  clevei-ly  you  can  get  a  very  artistic  effect. 

Tan  linen,  worked  in  dark  brown  heavy  twist  silk  for  all  but  the  french  knots 
which  are  worked  in  a  golden  yellow,  is  smart.  So  is  black  satin,  using  dai*k 
green  and  golden  yellow. 

A  transfer  p.attern  for  this  design,  in  size  12  by  16  inches  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  12c  in  stamps.  Address  your  order  to  the  Handicraft  Department 
and  ask  for  E  12. 


and  Golden  Bantam  is  excellent  for 
canning  on  the  cob. 

The  hardy  greens  are  better  for 
winter  if  you  have,  a  good  place  to  keep 
them  in,  where  they  will- not  have  to  be 
disturbed  to  make  room  for  something 
else;  but  it  is  nice  to  have  a  few  jars 
of  canned  gneens  for  emergency  if  it 
should  be  top  stormy  to  get  the  other. 
And  though  dried  lima  beans  are  good 
soaked  over  night  and  boiled  with  a 
piece  of  meat,  canned  green  beans  are 
nicer. 

I  prefer  the  “Conserve  Cooker”  to 
other  makes  of  canning  apparatus,  as 
not  only — ^to  me — is  it  easier  and 
quicker,  but  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
retain,  more  of  the  natural  flavors. 

I  now  have  on  hand  enough  canned 
vegetables  to  last  till  the  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  come  on,  because  my  husband 
plants  as  many  for  canning  purposes  as 
he  does  for  use  during  the  season;  we 
both  gather  the  ones  for  canning  and 
prepare  them,  and  I  do  the  canning. 
And  because  of  our  joint  work  we  have 
from  two,  three  or  four  vegetables  on 
our  dinner  table  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  year. — Catherine  R.  Groves. 


THE  JARS  ON  YOUR  SHELVES 

How  many  cans  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  the  average  family  use? 
The  Department  of  State  Economics 
at  the  State  College  at  Ithaca  sug¬ 
gests  the  following  quantities  to  last 
for  one  year:  For  a  family  of  five, 
80  quarts  of  tomatoes,  100  quarts  of 
.green  vegetables,  5.0  quarts  of  starchy 
vegetables,  250  quarts-  of  fruits  and 
40  quarts  of  conserves  and  jellies. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  cer¬ 
tain  necessaiy  vitamins,  tomatoes  are 
provided  in  quantity,  but  the  use  of 
oranges  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
may  somewhat  decrease  the  amount  of 
tomatoes  used.  The  amount  of  vege¬ 
tables  stored  may  also  affect  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  vegetables  in  cans. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

{Continued  from  page  527) 

want  to  nominate  you  for  a  second 
term.  If  we  go  to  convention  without 
your  home  delegation  it  would  weaken 
you,  and  if  we  nominate  you,  every 
piece  of  trouble  like  this  cuts  down 
your  wote.  You  ought  to  line  him  up 
and  have  him  do  right.” 

“But  he  is  so  funny,”  said  Jennie. 

“He  likes  you,”  said  Haakon.  “You 
can  line  him  up.” 

Jennie  blushed. 

“But  if  I  cannot  line  him  up?” 

“I  tank,”  said  Haakon,  “if  you  can’t 
line  him  up,  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
rewoke  his  certificate  when  you  take 
office.” 

So  Jim  Irwin  was  to  be  crushed  like 
an  insect.  Jennie  dimly  sensed  the 
tragedy  of  it,  but  very  dimly.  Mainly 
she  thought  of  ])Ir.  Peterson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  “lining  up”  Jim  Irwin  as 
thoroughly  sensible.  She  ’  could  not 
help  feeling  a  little  resentment  at  Jim 
for  following  his  own  fads  and  fancies 
so  far.  The  idea  that  there  could  be 
anything  fundamentally  sane  in  his 
overturning  of  the  old  and  tried  school 
methods,  under  which  both  he  and  she 
had  been  educated,  was  absurd  to 
Jennie.  To  be  sure,  everybody  had  al¬ 
ways  favored^  “moi'e  practical  educa¬ 
tion,”  and  Jim’s  farm  arithmetic,  farm 
physiology,  farm  reading  and  writing,  ( 
cow-testing  exercises,  seed  analysis, 
corn  clubs  and  the  tomato,  poultry  and 
pig  clubs  he  proposed  to  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  next  summer,  seemed  highly 
practical;  but  to  Jennie’s  mind,  the 
fact  that  they  introduced  dissension  in 
the  neighborhood  and  promised  to 
make  her  official  life  vexatious,  seemed 
ample  proof  that  Jim’s  work  was  vis¬ 
ionary  and  impi-actical.  Poor  Jennie 
was' not  awai-e  of  the  fact  that  new 
truth  always  comes  bringing,  not  peace 
to  mankind,  but  a  sword. 

“Father,”  said  she  that  night,  “let’s 
have  a  little  Christma,s  party.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  colonel.  “Whopi 
shall  we  invite?” 

“Don’t  laugh,”  said  she.  “I  want  to 
Invite  Jim  Irwin  and  his  mother,  and 
nobody  else.” 

(Continued  next  week) 
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“She  Wrote  the  Pageant,  You  Know” 

A  Visit  to  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell — Ideas  For  the  Home  Dressmaker 

POWELL  of  Glen  Head,  Long 


Island,  who  wrote  the  Farmers’ 
Week  Pageant,  you  know — ” 

Of  course  Mrs.  Powell  was  a  very 
popular  and  well-known  woman  in  New 
York  State  farm  affairs  before  the  first 
performance  of  her  work  at  Syracuse, 
but  ever  since  then  she  has  been  known 
largely  as  “the  author  of  the  pageant” 
and  anyone  mentioning  her  name  is 
sure  to  speak  of  that  really  noteworthy 
piece  of  writing. 

The  pageant,  with  its  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  life  and  problems  and  its 
strongly  optimistic  philosophy,  was  in 
itself  an  introduction  to  the  woman 
who  wrote  it.  But  Mrs.  Powell  is  the 
sort  of  person  who  is  so  vitally  and 
genuinely  interesting  in  everything  and 
everybody  else  that  it  was  perhaps  just 
as  well  to  have  a 
little  idea  of  her 
work  before  meet¬ 
ing  her.  Otherwise 
she  might  never 
have  thought  that 
subject  important 
enough  to  get 
around  to ! 

Mrs.  Powell’s 
g:reatest  charm — and 
she  has  many — is 
perhaps  her  beam¬ 
ing  smile.  When 
the  train  pulled  in 
to  the  little  Glen 
Head  station,  down 
on  Long  Island,  she 
stood  smiling  a  wel¬ 
come  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  when  the 
city  bound  train 
pulled  out  some 
hours  later,  the  last 
impression  was  of 
her  cheerful  wave 
and  smile  as  she 
saw  her  guest  safely 
on  board  and  start¬ 
ed  to  turn  the  little 
car  around  towards 
home  again. 

In  between  the 
welcome  and  the 
goodby  came  a  real 
old-time  visit,  dur¬ 
ing  whieh  we  rocked 
and  gossiped  in  the 
big  front  room,  talk¬ 
ing  about  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun. 

According  to  Mrs.  Powell,  who  is  not  a 
native-born  Long  Islander,  Nassau 
county  is  a  pretty  nice  place  to  live, 
and  the  big  comfortable  house,  the  wide 
fields  stretching  out  behind  it  and  the 
tang  of  the  sea-air  which  drifts  in  no 
matter  how  far  inland  a  Long  Island 
farm  may  be,  all  seemed  to  confirm  her 
in  her  belief.' 

“The  population  of  the  Island  is  con¬ 
stantly  shifting,  however,”  said  Mrs. 
Powell.  “Recently  something  very  amus¬ 
ing  happened,  which  certainly  made  us 
feel  like  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

“At  the  back  of  the  house  we  have  a 
loud  but  useful  dinner  bell  with  which 
I  call  Mr.  Powell  when  meal  time  comes 
around.  It  isn’t  especially  handsome — 
at  least  in  our  eyes— but  it  serves  its 
purpose. 

“A  little  while  ago,  a  liveried  chauf¬ 
feur  left  at  my  door  a  note  from  one  of 
the  big  estates  which  now  lie  all  about 
us.  The  letter,  written  on  crested 
stationery,  in  a  very  dashing  handwrit¬ 
ing,  said  that  the  lady  of  the  estate 
had  admired  the  quaint  old  bell  which 
hung  behind  our  house  and  that  she 
hoped  we  would  not  be  hurt  by  her  re¬ 
quest  that  we  sell  it  to  her.  Under¬ 
standing  how  we  must  cherish  it,  .she 
said,  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  almost 
anything  for  the  privilege  of  owning 
this  beautiful  antique.”  ■ 

Mrs.  Powell  paused  and  chuckled 
reminiscently.  Her  sense  of  humor  is 
'’ery  keen  and  she  evidently  got  much 
enjoyment  from  the  experience. 

Origin  of  “The  Quaint  Old  Dinner 
Bell” 

“Well,  e  called  a  family  council.  My 
husband  sugge.sted  that  w'e  ask  her  $75 
and  that  then,  just  as  tlie  bargain  was 
to  be  conchKh'd.  our  little  golden  haired 
haughler  should  run  in,  burst  into  tears 

I  and  say,  ‘Oh  you’re  not  going  to  sell  dear 
?i‘eat-grandfather’s  dinner  bell  are 


Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell  is  a  much 
beloved  woman,  not  only  in  her 
own  community  of  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island,  but  all  through  the 
State.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  annual  Farm¬ 
ers'  week  at  Ithaca,  and  many 
who  do  not  know  her  personally 
feel  as  though  they  did,  because 
they  have  seen  her  and  heard  her 
speak  at  the  conferences  there 


By  GABRIELLE  ELLIOT 

you?’  That  would  boost  the  price  to 

$100. 

“However,  after  amusing  ourselves 
thus,  truth  conquered.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  lady  a  prompt  reply.  I  told 
her  that  we  were  not  especially  attached 
to  the  bell  and  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  at 
a  fair  figure.  But,  I  added,  it  might 
save  trouble  if  she  simply  got  another 
like  it,  direct  from  Sears-Roebuck.  That 
was  where  we  liad  bought  ours,  about 
six  months  before,  and  the  cost  was 
$3.67  plus  freight.  No,  she  never  an¬ 
swered  my  letter — or  came  for  the  bell.” 

A  different  kind  of  neighbor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Powell,  but  one  in  whom 
there  are  many  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  immigrant  farmer  who 
has  recently  settled 
in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  on  the  Island. 
As  we  drove  to  the 
station,  the  road 
swar'med  w<th 
youngsters  just  out 
of  school,  and  all 
apparently,  m  e  m  - 
bers  of  the  suicide 
club  and  willing  to 
meet  their  end  at 
that  moment.  Mrs. 
Powell,  however, 
managed  to  avoid 
them  neatly,  and 
even  had  time  to 
beam  in  her  mother¬ 
ly  way  upon  the 
small  impeders  of 
traffic.  She  had  an 
eye  for  the  cunning 
ones  and  the  path¬ 
etic  ones  alike,  and 
pointed  out  an  in¬ 
dustrious  Polish 
housewife  valiantly 
painting  her  house. 
“She  has  the  right 
idea,”  said  Mrs. 
Powell  approvingly. 

Then  the  talk 
came  back  to  the 
pageant,  and  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  this 
was  by  no  means 
her  maiden  effort. 
Another  pageant, 
written  for  “Old 
Home  Week”  at 
Port  Byron  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and,  indeed,  she  had  always 
liked  to  write. 

The  Lifelong  Desire  to  be  a  Writer 

“It  was  my  great  dream  as  a  girl,” 
confessed  Mrs.  Powell,  “but  I  never 
thought  I  should  actually  achieve  even 
a  small  portion  of  fame.  When  the 
pageant  went  so  well  at  Syracuse,  and 
was  repeated  successfully  at  Ithaca, 
during  Farmers’  Week,  I  certainly  felt 
amply  repaid  for  any  work  it  may 
have  meant  in  writing  and  staging  it — 
that  was  all  a  labor  of  love,  anyhow. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  much  of  the 
credit  should  have  gone  to  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  and  all  the  other  par¬ 
ticipants,  who  prepared  their  roles  so 
carefully  and  were  so  fine  in  them.” 

The  Port  Byron  celebration,  it  came 
out,  centered  lai’gely  in  the  historical 
pageant  which  Mrs.  Powell  wrote  and 
which  enlisted  the  services  of  all  ages 
in  its  many  picturesque  scenes.  Last 
July  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Port  Byron  Academy, 
of  which  Mrs.  Powell  was  a  graduate, 
and  the  school  was  made  the  center  of 
all  the  celebration.  The  population  of 
this  historic  village  was  swelled  from 
1,100  to  6,000  on  the  evening  of  the 
pageant,  and  the  realistic  Indian  and 
pioneer  scenes  were  especially  popular 
with  the  descendants  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  in  both  the  cast  and  the  audience. 

At  dinner — as  bountiful  and  gener¬ 
ous  a  meal  as  one  would  expect  from 
such  a  hostess — Mr.  Powell  joined  the 
group,  and  the  talk  turned  to  the  two 
daughters,  absent  at  school,  the  family 
music,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  a  piano  and  violin  stand, 
and  the  unsuspected  state  of  house¬ 
cleaning  which,  Mrs.  Powell  solemnly 
stated,  had  upsf't  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom.  Its  effects  were  quite  unnoticed 
in  the  airy,  comfortable  downstairs 
rooms  however,  and  when  the  guest  de¬ 


parted  it  was  with  great  admiration 
for  the  woman  who  could  so  cheerfully 
welcome  company  to  a  home  in  the 
throes  of  the  spring  seizure  and  who 
was  so  mistress  of  herself  that  she 
could  sit  down  for  a  good,  long,  neigh¬ 
borly  chat  unconcerned  by  the  goings-on 
of  pointers  and  plasterers  over  her  head. 


THE  CORDED  FINISH 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  taffeta, 
satin  or  wool  dress  a  more  tailored 
effect  than  to  finish  it  with  cording. 
The  neck,  armholes  (if  the  sleeves  are 
set  into  an  underwaist),  waist  line  (if 
the  waist  is  the  long  effect),  the  tunic 
or  side  panels — all  can  be  finished 
nicely  this  way.  If  the  method  ex¬ 
plained  herein  is  carefully  followed 
there  should  be  no  trouble  in  cording 
correctly. 

First,  cut  bias  pieces  1%  inches  wide, 
sew  together  and  press.  Now  hem  one 
side  flat,  sew  on  where  cording  is  de¬ 
sired  just  as  you  would  sew  on  a  fac¬ 
ing.  Turn  seam  back  toward  the  dress 
and  smooth  down  or  press,  put  the  cord 
next  the  seam  and  turn  facing  over 
the  cord  and  draw  facing  tightly.  Hold 
smoothly,  for  the  cording  cannot  be 
pressed.  With  a  double  silk  thread, 
back-stitch  the  cording,  being  careful 
to  take  the  shorter  stitches  on  top  and 
the  longer  ones  underneath,  as  the 
stitches  on  top  shouldn’t  show. 

I  find  this  the  easiest  and  best  way 
of  cording. — Billie  Hughes. 


TWO  PRETTY  SUMMER  DRESSES 

Here  is  the  ideal  every-day  dress 
— comfortable,  easily  made  and 
laundered  and  withal  attractive  look¬ 
ing.  The  touch 
of  trimming  re¬ 
lieves  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Notice 
how  economical 
this  is  of 
terial. 


ma- 


No.  1719  comes 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  40-inches  bust 
measure ;  size  36 
requires  3  yards 
of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  % 
yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting  ma¬ 
terial.  Price,  12c. 

Just  the  fea¬ 
tures  for  which 
the  stout  woman 
looks  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this 
style.  The  length¬ 
ening  panels,  long 
front  lines  and 
full  sleeves  all 
make ,  it  becoming  to  the  heavy  figure. 

No.  1677  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48- 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  4%  yards  of 
40-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  20- 
inch  contrasting 
material  will  be 
required  for  size 
36.  Price,  12c. 

To  Order: 

Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern 
numbers  and 
sizes  clearly;  en¬ 
close  correct 
amount;  send  to 
Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Don’t 
forget  to  add  10c 
for  the  summer 
catalogue.  It  is 
a  mine  of  ideas, 
and  tells  you  what 
clothes  you  need 
as  well  as  how  to  make  them. 

Better  spring  tonic  is  found  in  plenty 
of  eggs,  milk  and  greens  than  ever 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargains.  Set  rom- 
prisea  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  froii  piiantcled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
bark  lavatory,  and  a  ayphon  action,  waah- 
down  water  closet  with  porrelafn  tatik  and 
oak  post  hinge  seatj  all  china  index  faurefs, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 

flttlnpR.  J,M.SEIDENBEBGCO.,Inc. 
264  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7ih  ai  d  sth  Ave».  N.Y.  C. 


Delivered  toyou  Free 

for  30  days  trial  on  approval. 


Choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid,  at  Factory  Prices.  • 

save  th«  email  monibly  payments. 

And  <mulpn3ent  at  half 
g  usual  prices.  Write  forremark- 

•able  factory  prices  and  marvelous  terms, 


MoAiI  Company  wrn.i 

CaU  D«pt.  p  76  Chicago  today 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary.  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
quality  breeders.  Investigate  NOW 
our  plan  of  unequaled  co-operation. 

SILVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 


^Box  B-37. 


Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cauliflower.  CabhaRe, 
Uruasels  Sprouts, 
_  ^  Celery,  Tomato,  Sweet 

Potato,  Kale,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  plants. 

PI  nWIiD  DI  AWTC  Ue'phinium,  Foxglove, 
rLl/TTLK  iLnlNllJ  Poppy,  ColnmWne.  Aster. 

Pansy,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Ver¬ 
bena  and  other  perennial  and  annual  flower  plants. 

RFRRY  PI  ANT^  strawberry  plants  for  August  and 
liinlllJ  planting:  pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next. summer.  Raspberry 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants,  lor  fall 
planting.  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

[i  eream  separator,  l 

trfod,  tested,  high/ 
guality  separator. 

Famous  for  close 
'skimming,  modem  | 
improvements,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation, 

I  ■  at  a  price  that  makes 

the  Galloway  the  world’s  greatest  separator 
bargain  that  your  money  can  buy. 

CREAM  CHECK  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Makes  ft  easy  to  own  a  Galloway.  Oiff  . 
terms  spit  your  poeketbook,  onr  spe-  ^ 
elal  offer  permits  you  to  try  ft  before^ 
you  buy  It,  Write  today. 

Sniliam  Galloway  Co.,  Oapt.  343,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

1400  Fruit  Trees  on 

128-acre  Farm  with  Growing  Crops.  Horses,  cow,  brood 
sow-,  IIX)  poultry,  vehicles  ;  on  improved  road  at  edge  vii-, 
luge;  city  markets;  90  acres  rich  level  bottomland  for 
variety  choice  crops,  25-cow,  brook-watered  pasture,  esti¬ 
mated  800  dords  wood.  1400  apple  trees,  .50  pears,  grapes, 
berries;  good  2-story,  I-room  house,  porches,  fiO-ft.  barn, 
garage,  poultry  houses.  To  settle  now  $K,500  takes  all, 
less  than  half  ca,sh.  Details  page  87  Ulus.  Catalog  Bar¬ 
gains— many  States.  Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
150R  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

c  non  nnft  cabbage,  cauliflower, 

J,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  (All  Varieties) . $1.76  per  1000;  6000,  $  8.00 

CAULIFLOWER  (Snowball)..  .$4.60  per  1000;  6000,  $20.00 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS . $2  6#  per  1000;  6000,  $12.00 

CELERY  (All  Varieties) . $3.00  per  1000;  6000,  $12.00 

Cash,  vnth  order.  Send  for  J.ist  of  all  Plants 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  269,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM  S',71,To‘;;5 

l.arsre  barn  with  16  atanchlons  ;  horse  barn  :  four  hen  houses; 
brooder  house  ;  srranary  and  Ice  house.  11-room  boardinir  house. 
5  minutes'  walk  to  post  ofRoe,  stores,  p.hurches  and  hiah  school. 
Terms.  W.  D.  UTTER,  Agent  for  Greene  and  Albany 
County  Real  Estate,  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  book  and 
Record  of  Ittvenfion 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Palevi Imiv- 
yer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  7 

Send  No 
Money! 

The'  Style, 

u  •  1  i  ty  is 
u  r  ©  to 
\d  e 1 i K  b  t 
\you. 

t  spring 

“BEAUTY. 
^FITS»* 

You  will  «njoy 
their  irlove-ftttm« 

J genuine  Kid 
eather  uppem. 
flrlfcted  for  lonff 
wear.  Flexible 
leather  eolea, 
A  6prfn8ry  rubber 

heels.  Beauty, 

On  OrriVdl  Quality  combined’ 
ka  dk  ^  ^  Your  friends  will 

yr  n  O  admire  their  (rood 

tp  I  *70  perfect 

I  SEHO  NO  MONEY 

*  TMtagi  Pay  on  Arrival 
Size 

—If  in  doubt,  send 
numbers  In  best 

_  shoes.  Mon* 

ey  oackGuaran- 

KushCoupoilM 

and  Save  *2°^  susr't«d 

Bradley  Boston  Co.,  Dept.  IS,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Rush  m»  pair  guaranlasd  Spring  "  8aauf»-ms^"  I  RISK  HOTHiRO, 

Name  . .  J . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . \Slge . . 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


NEWS  FROM  WASHINGTON 
STREET 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

IN  the  New  York  wholesale  produce 
market  section,  the  core  of  which 
is  “Washington  Street,”  or  “the  Street,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  “the  docks,”  conditions  are  al¬ 
ways  changing. 

Cucumbers  which  had  been  quite 
scarce  and  bringing  as  high  as  $6  to  $7 
per  bushel  basket,  suddenly  fell  to  $3.50 
to  $4  for  the  top  quality  and  as  low  as 
$1  per  basket  for  ordinary.  On  Tues¬ 
day  morning  there  were  50  carloads 
in  the  market,  mostly  from  South 
Carolina. 

New-crop  Southern  potatoes  were  in 
the  heaviest  receipts  of  the  season  on 
June  14.  South  Carolina  Cobblers 
No.  1  brought  from  $5.50  to  $6  per 
cloth-top  barrel.  Old  crop  white  pota¬ 
toes  found  practically  no  market  unless 
fancy.  Not  enough  sales  of  State  pota¬ 
toes  to  establish  a  market. 

New  Jersey  white  cabbage  began  to 
arrive  in  the  market.  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  brought  $1.75  to  $2  per  hamper  of 
about  40  lbs.  Crates  of  about  100-lbs. 
brought  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Virginia  cab¬ 
bage  was  plentiful  and  declined  to 
$1  to  $2.25  per  crate. 

Green  corn  from  Louisiana  made  its 
first  appearance  and  sold  readily  at  $6 
to  $6.50  per  barrel  of  8  to  10  dozen 
ears. 

A  few  small  lots  of  cherries  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Hudson  River  Valley.  De¬ 
mand  only  fair.  The  market  is  heavily 
supplied  with  California  cherries. 
Prices,  per  quart,  various  red  sweet 
varieties,  5  (3)  20c;  red  sour,  14  (S)  15c. 
Four-quart  baskets  of  early  sweet  vari¬ 
eties  varied  in  price  during  the  week 
from  75c  to  $1.25.  New  Jersey  red 
sours  in  12-qt.  baskets  sold  at  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  It  is  reported  that  thgre  is  an 
unusually  good  crop  of  cherries  this 
season  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

‘  STRAWBERRIES  UNCERTAIN 

Fancy  strawberries  continued  to  be 
in  active  demand,  but  the  market  for 
ordinary  quality  was  irregular  and  dull 
most  of  last  week.  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  and  Long  Island  supplies  increas¬ 
ing,  and  bringing  highest  prices.  A 
few  sales  were  made  wholesale  last 
week  at  30  do  36c  qt.  for  fancy.  On 
.June  14,  Delaware  and  Marylands  sold 
at  10  to  20c  and  Jerseys  10  to  25c, 
mostly  15  to  20c.  Carloads  of  straw¬ 
berries  were  received  during  the  week 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri,  and  because  of  ordinary 
quality  sold  at  much  lower  prices  than 
those  from  nearby  sections. 

LETTUCE  FINDS  WEAK  MARKET 

Receipts  of  lettuce  from  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  increased,  but  much  of 
.  it  was  of  small  size  and  not  well  headed. 
The  demand  was  limited.  Abundant 
supplies  from  Long  Island  and  other 
sections  caused  a  weak  market.  Orange 
County  lettuce  sold  mostly  at  75c  to  $1 
per  crate,  with  a  few  sales  of  fancy  at 
$1,121^  to  $1.35  and  poor  as  lo-w  as  50c. 

Long  Island  lettuce,  romaine  and 
spinach  were  plentiful  and  the  market 
for  them  was  dull.  Wholesale  prices  in 
the  farmers’  markets  were:  Lettuce, 
best,  per  crate  (32  quarts),  75c  @$1; 
romaine,  per  crate,  50  @75c;  spinach, 
per  crate,  50  @  75c;  fancy,  $1. 

The  first  green  peas  of  the  season 
from  Long  Island  sold  at  $3.50  per  bu. 
bag  in  the  farmers’  markets  last  week. 

BUFFALO  VEGETABLE  MARKET 

Homegrown  vegetables  in  Buffalo 
market  were  limited  to  ASPARAGUS, 
which  sold  last  week  at  $1  to  $1.15  per 
doz.  iy4-lb.  bunches;  CUCUMBERS,  75c 
@$1.25  box;  PARSLEY,  40  @  50c  per 
doz.  small  bunches;  RADISHES,  20  @ 
30c  per  doz.  bunches;  RHUBARB,  20 
@  30c  per  doz.  bunches;  SPINACH,  30 
@  50c  per  bu. 

BUNCHED  STUFF  SELLS  WELL 

In  the  farmers’  markets  in  New  York 
nearby  growers  found  a  fairly  active 
demand  for  bunched  vegetables.  Fol- 
.  lowing  prices  represent  wholesale  sales 
of  farmers  to  retailers  and  jobbers: 
BEETS — -Pei  bunch,  best,  7  @  8c; 
small,  5  @  6c.  CARROTS — Per  bunch, 
best,  5@6c;  fancy,  large  stock,  7c; 
smail^^^KOHLRABIES — Per  bunch. 


3  @  4c.  LEEKS — Per  bunch,  new  crop, 

4  @  6c;  old  crop,  mostly  3c.  ONIONS 
—Spring,  per  bunch,  2@2%c;  fancy, 
3  @  314c.  PARSLEY  —  Per  bunch, 
curly,  2  @  3c;  small  stock,  best,  214  @ 
3c.  RADISHES— Per  bunch,  red  tip, 
best,  214  @3c;  ordinary,  2c;  white  tip, 
2  @  214c;  fancy,  3c;  white  radishes, 
2  @  314c.  RHUBARB  —  Per  bunch, 
best,  214  @  3c;  fancy  large,  314c;  few 
sales,  4c;  small,  2  @  214  c. 

EGG  MARKET  CONTINUES  POOR 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  near¬ 
by  eggs  received  direct  from  producers 
were  of  extra  fancy  light  yolk  quality. 
A  few  of  the  best  nearby  whites  sold  as 
high  as  34  to  35c,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  them  sold  wholesale  within  a  range 
of  28  to  33c,  chiefly  28  to  31c  per  dozen. 
Poor  quality  still  lower,  with  some  even 
at  prices  of  fresh  gathered  firsts. 

Extra  fancy  Jersey  hennery  whites 
graded  to  uniform  high  quality  moved 
a  little  more  actively  toward  the  end 
of  last  week  at  top  prices  of  38  to  40c. 
Small  lots  of  fancy  brown  eggs  from 
nearby  sections  brought  relatively  high 
prices,  with  extra  fancy  Jersey  hennery 
browns  quoted  at  36  to  37c. 

General  receipts  of  eggs  continue 
heavy  for  the  season.  Accumulations 


of  reserve  stock  are  greater  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  the  market  gen¬ 
erally  is  pessimistic  as  to  results. 
Speculative  buyers  are  now  interested 
only  in  prices  much  lower  than  previ¬ 
ously.  Total  receipts  in  first  three  days 
last  week  were  nearly  10,000  cases 
greater  than  in  same  period  the  week 
previous.  ^It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  production  is  falling  off  in  some 
sections  due  to  hot  weather. 

As  the  weather  gets  hotter,  especial 
care  should  be  taken,  to  get  eggs 
promptly  to  market.  Pending  shipment 
eggs  should  be  kept  only  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FIRM 

Wholesale  prices  on  butter  were  only 
14  c  lower  last  week  than  the  week 
previous.  Buyers  for  cold  storage  have 
a  tendency  to  hold  off  purchasing  in 
anticipation  of  somewhat  lower  prices. 
The  present  prices,  however,  are  lower 
than  was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady 
movement  into  storage.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  92  score,  sold  chiefly  at  3814  @ 
38  %c,  although  the  top  quotation  on 
June  14  declined  to  3814  to  3814c. 
Some  buyers  are  paying  3914  and 
occasionally  39  %c  per  lb.  for  high- 
score  butter.  The  amount  of  cold 
storage  butter  on  hand  in  New  York 
City  on  June  14  was  4,148,475  lbs., 
compared  with  3,400,700  lbs.  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  total  quan¬ 
tity  on  hand,  in  the  four  large  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  however,  was  about 
4,000,000  lbs.  short  of  last  year.  Re¬ 


ceipts  of  butter  in  the  first  three  days 
of  last  week  were  about  11,000  tubs 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  in  the 
week  previous. 

The  active  offering  of  foreign  butter 
in  the  New  York  market  is  undoubtedly 
having  considerable  effect  in  holding 
down  price  levels.  Over  20,000  casks 
of  Danish  butter  are  reported  to  have 
been  purchased  by  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  for  shipment  within  a  month. 
Holland  has  shipped  600  casks  of  un¬ 
salted  butter  so  far  and  other  ship¬ 
ments  are  in  transit.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  a  little  butter  from  Argen¬ 
tine.  The  Baltic  countries  are  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  possible  outlet  for  their  sur¬ 
plus  production  of  butter  here  this 
year. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  STEADY 

State  whole  milk  flats,  fresh,  average 
run,  24%  (j)  25c  per  lb.,  flats,  held,  aver¬ 
age  run,  28  @  2814  c. 

SMALL  BROILERS  NOT  WANTED 

The  market  for  broilers  continues  ^ 
acti,ve.  Large  size  colored  stock  and 
large  leghorns  are  in  good  demand. 
The  supply  of  white  leghorn  broilers  is 
increasing,  however,  and  the  general 
run  of  leghoi’ns  sold  at  40c  lb.  The 


very  small  broilers  are  not  wanted, 
however,  and  bring  only  25  @  36c  lb. 
Following  were  wholesale  prices  on 
other  broilers,  June  14:  Colored,  large, 
50;  colored,  small,  45c;  white  leghorn, 
fancy,  large,  42c. 

Rabbits,  live  brought  25c  lb.;  old 
roosters,  12c  lb. 

DRESSED  CALF  SUPPLY  LIGHT 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  veal 
calves  were  light  last  week,  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  slow  and  really  choice  calves 
were  in  very  small  proportion.  Dressed 
calves  of  coarse  quality  but  of  good 
weight  sold  slowly  at  unsatisfactory 
prices  with  sales  toward  the  last  of 
the  week  chiefly  at  14  to  15c  per  lb. 
Dressed  lambs  are  still  arriving  in 
small  quantity  with  light  demand  and 
sales  mainly  at  $3  to  8  per  carcass. 

Demand  was  fairly  good  for  live 
calves  and  prices  were  steady.  Prime 
veals  were  in  greatest  demand  and 
sold  at  $12.25  to  12.50  toward  the  end 
of  the  week.  Some  fairly  good  lots 
of  live  calves  sold  at  $11.50  to  12. 

HAY  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

Because  of  light  receipts  of  hay, 
market  at  New  York  advanced  and 
held  firm  last  week,  although  trade  was 
not  very  active.  Considerable  hay  is 
now  coming  in  by  Catskill  boats,  mostly 
of  low  grades  and  some  sales  of  ship¬ 
ping  or  No.  4  were  down  to  $20  per 
ton.  No.  1  timothy  is  very  scarce  and 
could  be  quite  readily  sold  at  $28.  No. 
2  is  also  firm. 

Brooklyn  markets  are  not  quite  as 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  June  14; 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras. 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . . - 

Firsts  . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  fextra  firsts . 

Lower  grades . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras.... 
Pullets  No.  1 . 


Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score. 

Extra  (92  score) . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest.. 
Good  to  prime . 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 


Timothy  No.  2 . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed 
Alfalfa,  second  cutting.  . 
Oat  straw  No.  1 . 


)Live  Poultry,  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy. 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor.  .  . 

Broilers,  colored  fancy* . 

Broilers,  leghorn . 


New  York 
38  @40 
36  @37 
30@32 
28@29 
28@31 
261/0  @271/0 
33  @35 
29  @32 
25  @28 


38%  @391/2 
38%  @381/2 
38  @38 14 
37  @37 1/4 

U.  S.  Grades 

$25@27 
23  @24 
15@20 
26@27 
29  @  30 
10 


24 


Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 


Calves,  good  to  medium . 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes. 
Hogs,  Yorkers  . . 


Buffalo 


Phila. 


27  @28  28 

.  241/2  @25 


26@27 


42  @  43 
40  @41 
39  @40 
32@38 


391/2 


Old  Grade  Standards 
$20@21  $21@22 
.  19@20 


45  @  50 
30  @40 


91/.  @lli/j 
3  @  4 1/2 
10@14 
2 1/.  @  4  1/2 
7  @7% 


24@25 

23@24 

45 

38 


111/4 
4@51/2 
12@17 
3@5 
6  @7% 


19@22 

”  ‘  'is 

20@23 

43  @60 
30  @45 


active  on  low  grades  of  hay  as  Man¬ 
hattan  points. 

The  prospect  for  the  hay  crop  this 
season  continues  rather  unfavorably 
in  the  East.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  be  certain  of  a  hay  shortage  because 
of  conditions  this,  early  in  the  season. 

CASH  GRAIN  QUOTATIONS 

Cash  grain  quotations  June  15  were 
as  follows; 

New  York:  Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.02; 

No.  2  mixed,  $1.0114;  No.  2  white, 
$1.02;  oats.  No.  2  white,  55c;  No.  3 
white,  53  @  53 14  c;  ordinary  white 
clipped,  53  @  5414c. 

Chicago:  Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.13%  ; 
corn,  No.  2,  white,  84  @  8414c;  No.  1 
yellow,  8414  c;  No.  2  yellow,  8414  @ 
8414c;  No.,  3,  84c;  oats.  No.  white,  44 
@  4514c;  No.  3  white,  43  @  46c;  No.  4 
white,  43c;  rye,  73c;  barley,  62  @  64c. 

WOOL  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

There  was  no  change  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  wool  last  week.  The 
market  was  slow.  New  York  State 
fleece  wool,  unwashed,  sold  per  lb.  at; 
fine,  50  @  51c,  14  blood,  64  @  55c,  % 
blood,  54  @  55c,  14  blood,  52  @  53c; 
low,  14  blood  combings,  45  @  47c;  com¬ 
mon  and  grade,'  36  @  38c.  P’armer’s 
lamb  skins,  70c  each;  packer’s  lamb 
skins,  $1.19  each. 

NO  MARKET  FOR  BEANS 

There  was  practically  no  trading  in 
dry  beans  in  the  New  York  market 
last  week,  and  quoted  prices  continued 
as  follows:  Domestic,  Marrow,  choice 
$10.76  @  11,  fair,  $10.25  @  10.50;  pea, 
choice,  $7.75  @8;  fair,  $7.25  @  7.60; 
medium,  $8;  small  white,  $7.25  @  7.60; 
red  kidney  choice,  $8.15  @8.25;  fair, 

$8;  white  kidney  choice,  $9;  fair,  $8.50 
@  8.75.  _ 

OSWEGO  BERRY  CROP  LATE 

The  strawberry  crop  will  be  later  in  I! 
this  county  than  in  many  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  growers.  Early  berries 
are  now  coming  into  blossom,  and  with 
ordinary  warm  weather  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  many  berries  will  move  to 
market  before  the  third  week  in  June.  , 
Blossoms  were  injured  to  some  extent  I 
by  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  fact  that  the  plants  were  so  back¬ 
ward  saved  many  from  more  serious 
damage.  Cherries  suffered  considerable 
with  the  frost.  According  to  F.  H. 
Bond,  fruit  specialist  of  the  county,  a 
count  of  Montmorency  cherries  showed 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  buds  were  dead. 
The  amount  ranged  all  the  way  from 
20  per  cent  in  some  orchards  up,  to  90 
per  cent  in  others.  Thus  far  no  dam¬ 
age  is  apparent  in  pear  or  apple  orch¬ 
ards,  although  the  heavy  frost  was  ex¬ 
perienced  when  they  were  in  bull  bloom. 


DITCH  -  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 

“  ^  terraces.  All-steel 

reversible.  Horse  or  tractor  drawn.  iO  DAYS  TRIAL- 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  252  Send  for  Free  Book 


He  A  %#  B?  C  Is  your  oiwn  horse  afflictetl? 

K  §\  V  El  ^9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50, 

Money  bach  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form.  . 

NEWTON’S^ 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expellar. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Farmer*  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES  ' 

FOR  HAY  AND  STRAW  BALING,  ETC. 
Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

520  Washington  St.  NEW  YORK 

SHIP  YQUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
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%  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


BABY  CHICKS 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks! 


Wc  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25.000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matings,  for 
June  Delivery 


% 

Per  100 

Per  .50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

$10.50 

.$5.50 

$3.00 

barred  Kocks . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.50 

R.  1.  Red.s . 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

We  guarantee  lOO-^ 

live  arrival,  full 

count. 

, - —  uuti  t  uclay 

and  be  disappointed  at  such  low  prices  for 
SELECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  ip  full  remittance. 


FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  422,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


The  Cooperative  at  Accord 

Hmv  a  Successful  Local  Plant  was  Established 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  strong  and  vigorous 
northern  raised  flocks  of  English 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bred 
for  high  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  chicks  on  arrival. 
Postage  PAID.  Prices  reasonable. 

Instructive  Catalog  and  prices  free  on  request. 

QUALITY  HATCHERY.  Box  B.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TIFFANY’S 


THAT  LIVE 

Silver  Laeed  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


White  and  Brown 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  Leghorns,  10c  each. 

Buff  Leghorns.  13c  each.  Black  Minorcas,  14c  each.  IDO'S  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEYS - BOIRTEINS 


Otsego  Co.  has  820  herds  of  cattle 
tuberculin  tested  and  under  Federal 
supervision,  from  which  we  purchase 
our  supply. 

We  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  50  head 
of  high-grade,  high-producing  cattle. 

Hindsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


r 


Sons  of 

DUTCHUND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  springers:  100  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


tf-"'?  loaiis  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
\V”ii  One  car  load  registered  females. 

ell  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
-service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Jersey  Heifer  Calves 

sired  by  Kissel  Manor’s  Oxford  Sultan  193.'i97, 
from  high  class  dams.  Price  and  particui  ars’ 

SUPT.  RUiMSONHILL  FARM,  RUMSON.  N.  J. 


.HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  :  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

J’ach ;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,'  $2.’)  up ;  registered 
■lulls  ready  for  service,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM.  TOLLY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  6  to  7  iveeks  old,  gfi.OO  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old. 
So.  50  each. 

15  Diiroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $7.ii0  each. 

Pure  Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  .$8.00  each.  All 
pif?s  bi*pd  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  w-ay.  Sliipped  (^.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Clross,  and  Chester  and 
Uerkshiie  Cross,  all  large,  growthy  pigs:  0  to  7  we^-ks  old, 
each;  7  to  8  WMcks  old,  $11  each;  8  to  9  w'ceks  old. 
■V).;i0  each.  ir.  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  .Sows,  7  to  8  weeks,  $7 
each;  20  Pure  Chest-r  White  Pigs,  6  to  1  weeks  old,  $7  each, 
and  10  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  *6.50 
These  are  all  good  pigs,  bred  from  the  best  of  stock, 
any  part  of  the  above  lots  to  you  on  approval, 

Walter  lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


Large  berkshires  at  frghwood 

Wand  vhamplon  breedlnK.  Ijirsrast  hvrd  in  America.  Free  booklet 

harpending  Box  10  DUNDEE,  N.vi 


REfilSTFRFn  n  I  r  chaster  white  ViGS. 

ULUlOlUnCU  U.  I.  U  F..  I'.ROGKRti.  H  AY  TIM, E,  X.  Y. 


For  Pnre-Bred  Chest.ei-TT'hite  Boars,  big  tvn 

*  UA  UNIQUE  FARM,  Melvina, 


The  village  of 
Accord  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  successful  poultry  community 
in  Ulster  County,  New  York.  It  always 
was  a  progressive  town.  Two  years 
ago  they  organized  a  cooperative  feed 
house  of  their  own.  This  year  the 
association  did  a  $150,000  business.  It 
showed  them  that  they  could  put  across 
something  big. 

During  the  last  year  or  about  a  year 
ago,  they  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
only  one  other  town  in  New  York  State 
surpassed  them  in  the  amount  of  eggs 
that  were  shipped  out  by  rail.  They 
then  realized  that  they  were  a  poultry 
community. 

The  local  poultry  club  broadened  out 
and  its  members  came  from  both  ends 
of  the  Rondout  Valley  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Not  only  did  it  have  lectures 
by  visiting  specialists,  but  it  intro¬ 
duced  a  round  table  discussion  of 
troubles  that  they  were  experiencing. 
At  first  they  were  typical  of  any  move¬ 
ment  of  that  sort.  They  were  ail  ready 
to  listen  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
admit  that  he  never  had  any  .troubles. 
Finally  a  few  of  the  most  progressive 
men  broke  the  ice  and  then  they  became 
relieved  to  find  that  they  all  had  some 
problems  to  contend  with. 

Individual  Selling  Unsatisfactory 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  poultry 
club  last  July  the  question  was  brought 
up,  asking  how  many  members  en¬ 
joyed  a  premium  over  the  top  market 
quotation.  There  was  an  awful  silence 
and  finally  a  few  of  the  braver  mem¬ 
bers  admitted  that  they  formerly  did, 
but  recently  they  had  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  obtain.'  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  market  conditions  were 
similar  to  the  status  of  the  “old 
gray  mare”— they  ain’t  like  they 
use  to  be!  From  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  seemed  that  no  one  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  returns.  A 
few  years  back  it  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  take  a  train  to  New  York 
and  by  visiting  a  few  dealers  to  come 
back  with  an  agreement  that  called  for 
two  or  three  cents  over  the  top  quota¬ 
tion.  That  time  has  passed,  and  the 
market  that  stands  out  as  distinctly 
good  is  seldom  held  for  any  length  of 
time.  Either  a  competitor  underbids 
your  proposition  or  the  steward  is 
sugared.  Then  follows  the  usual  run 
of  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  was  poor,  too  many  were 
being  broken,  and  besides  they  were 
overstocked  at  the  present,  so  would 
you  kindly  discontinue  shipping  until 
further  notice?  Yes,  they  had  all  had 
experience  like  that. 

Perhaps  every  community  has  some 
one  who  is  capable  of  leadership  and 
willing  to  shoulder  the  reponsibilities 
that  come  with  it.  Accord  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  to  have  such  a  per¬ 
son  in  Mr.  Walter  Voight.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
grain  cooperative  idea.  He  carried  it 
through  the  critical  period  and  turned 
it  over  a  complete  success.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  poultry  club,  he  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a  cooperative 
marketing  of  eggs.  The  question  was 
brought  up  .  in  August  and  the  first 
pool  of  the  newly  formed  Rondout 
Valley  Poultry  Association  closed  on 
the  16th  of  November. 

None  of  the  marketing  authorities 
approved  of  the  idea.  They  all  thought 
that  cooperation  to  be  successful  must 
be  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
producers  were  too  close  to  that  great¬ 
est  of  egg  markets — New  Yoi'k.  At 
any  rate,  a  canvass  of  the  attendance 
of  one  of  the  meetings  showed  that  the 
majority  were  willing  to  sign  contracts 
to  send  all  their  eggs  to  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  one  year.  From  that 
time  on,  things  moved  rapidly.  A  good 
sized  building  was  erected,  where  the 
eggs  were  to  be  graded,  candled  and 
packed. 


By  CRAIG  SANFORD 


In  the  contract  that 
the  members  had  signed 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  tell  of  any  pi'ivate  market  that 
they  had  formerly  shipped  to  or  of  any 
house  that  they  had  heard  were  re¬ 
sponsible  men.  This  rule  was  put  into 
effect  and  the  information  was  investi¬ 
gated  with  the  result  that  several  good 
small  markets  were  secured.  These 
helped  to  introduce  the  eggs  inArarious 
quarters.  In  the  meantime  sample 
cases  were  shipped  to  different  houses. 

A  Product  Equal  to  the  Best 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dealers 
who  handled  the  eggs  from  Accord 
learned  that  New  York  had  light  yolked 
eggs  which  were  just  as  heavy  and 
sound  as  the  eggs  from  New  Jersey. 
When  they  reached  the  retail  market 
they  were  usually  sold  as  Jersey  eggs, 
since  advertising  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  latter.  The  New  York 
rnarket  will  pay  a  premium  for  the 
light  yolked  eggs  and  many  New  York 
poultrymen  are  feeding  white  corn- 
meal  in  place  of  yellow,  and  observ¬ 
ing  other  factors  that  influence  pig¬ 
mentation.  Vineland  first  acquired  the 
reputation  of  having  light  yolked 
eggs. 

Gradually  it  became  apparent  that 
New  York  eggs  had  all  the  qualities 
that  were  hitherto  thought  only  found 

Jersey  eggs.  The  dealers  were  un¬ 
willing  to  drop  what  had  now  grown 
into  value  and  were  selling  all  their 
good  nearbys  for  Jersey,  eggs.  They 
state  that  their  eggs  have  light  yolks, 
that  they  weigh  up  as  heavy  as  any 
pack  on  the  market  and  that  the  grad¬ 
ing  is  surpassed  by  none.  The  real 
test  of  the  situation  is  that  the  eggs  are 
shipped  as  such  with  instructions  to 
return  if  unsatisfactory.  They  have 
never  had  a  case  returned.  The  eggs 
talked  for  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  eggs,  all  members  who 
previously  shipped  from  Accord  bring 
their  eggs  directly  to  the  cooperative. 
Collections  are  made  by  auto  truck  at 
points  from  which  eggs  would  have 
been  shipped  if  the  cooperative  had 
not  existed.  The  new  pool  each  week 
starts  on  Friday  morning  and  closes 
the  following  Thursday  night.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  the  eggs  shipped  that  week 
IS  due  by  Tuesday  of  the  next  week 
and  checks  for  the  members  are  mailed 
out  the  next  day. 

Working  Under  Pressure 

_  At  the  present  time,  when  the  market 
IS  glutted  and  the  spring  surplus  is 
rolling  in,  the  cooperative  is  selling 
most  of  its  eggs  at  a  premium  and 
none  below  the  quotation  for  that 
grade  of  eggs.  They  have  now  a  staff 
of  six  people  in  the  packing  house. 
The  first  pool  had  only  28  cases,  the 
last  223. 

The  organization  co.sts  are  only  two 
cents  a  dozen.  And  as  the  organization 
is  only  five  months  old  they  will  be  put¬ 
ting  through  more  efficient  methods 
gained  only  by  experience,  and  enable  a 
surplus  to  be  laid  aside.  Other  costs, 
such  as  express  and  commission,  bring 
the' total  costs  to  about  3^/4  to  3V2  cents 
per  dozen.  The  average  shipper  out¬ 
side  of  the  organization  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  several  cents  under  the  net 
price  of  the  association.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  around  the  section  as  to 
It  is  an  organization 
which,  as  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  will  enter  into  sidelines  that  are 
profitable. 


BABY  CHICKS 

1  _  -  '  ’  ‘ - - - 

for  June,  July  and  August 


'  ITatchcd  by  exports  with  I'J  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  tlie  largest,  tincsl  and 
I  besi  cijuipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
80  per  cent  of  our  Marcli,  April  and  May 
onlers  were  from  old  customers,  and  or- 
oers  for  thousands  of  t’fiieks  were  refused 
■  owing  to  in.sufficlent  incubator  capacity, 
June^July  Older  June,  July  and  August  (’hicl  s 
andAng.  early,  at  tliese  rock-bottom  prices: 

S.  'Vhite  and  Brown  Leghorns . lOc  each 

IJarred  Rock.s .  |2c  e^’ch 

V.  Minorcas!  14c  each 

K.  [.  Widtc  Wyandottes . 14c  each 

Broiler  I’hiiks  (Heavy  Breeds) .  9c  each 

Broiler  ('hicks  (Idght  Breeds)  .  8c  each 

Lots  of  mOO . r'*nf.  per  chlek  less 

liOts  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  lo 
your  door.  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 


FINK  ('ATAT,OG  FUKK 

the  keystone  hatchery  .  Rlchfleld,  Pa. 

Mpiiibcr?  [,  B.  (’,  Aspofiation 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  July  3-10-17-24-31 


Large,  heavy-|jt,c  Barron  Knglish  S.  WItife  I.eg- 
hnrns  of  superlative  quality  niatcil  to  peiJigreetJ 
coclicrels.  Kach  pen  headed  by  Lady  .Slorrs’  Teu 
<  ockerel  (Dams’  reeorda  of  210  to  271  eggs  earb 
in  pullet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  ebirks 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  lOO'T- 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$18  per  500,  $9o  per  1  000.  Also  husky  pure  bred 
Barred  Rock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $.57  per  .500 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER.  Sheridan.  Pa. 


Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  13c  each 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  12c  each 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  .  10c  each 
Mixed  or  Off  (!oIor,  .  .  8c  each 


These  chicks  are  all  hatched  from  free  range  stock  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  booklet  free 
Chicks  at  the  above  prices  will  be  delivered  June  and  July. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.,  R.  No.  2 


CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

Our  19th  Season  producing  good  .strong 
heavy-laying  strains.  S  c 


\Vhite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9..50  per  100; 
^"?,?;;4,^'“f'*«,reghorns.  $10  per  100:  Barred 
and  White  Hocks,  $12  per i(i0:  Anconas,  Black 
.Minorcas,  $11  ;,0  per  100:  White  Wyandottes. 
n  a  1-  .  c’  $13  per  100.  .Mi. red,  $S..50  per  100. 

this  ad.  We  guarantee  95:;  live  de- 
livery.  Catalogue  free. 


Box  R 


20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

New  Washington,  Ohio 


Chicks  -Breeders  -  Eggs 


S.  C.  Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandoues,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  both 
coilibs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  16th  year.  Catalog  free. 

TRY  OS  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best  a.vatem  of 
Incubation,  from  high  das, 
brcd-to-lay  atock.  Barred  and 


hnn  Kooks,  Rods,  .\nonnas,  Black  Mliiorca.s,  12c.  each;  White 
Brown,  Biiir  Legliorna,  10c.  each;  broiler.",  7c.  each.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  30c  each. 

Safe  delivery  giia ranteert  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  fHIf RS  to  produce 

onoi  strong,  husky,  liveable 

tdiicks.  High  quality,  moderate  in  price 
Barron  White  I.eghorna'. 

|}o:  'p;^e7aWrfu?r?^un*Jf^ 

Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  R.  1 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barron  S.  v.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I.  Redi 
lo  cents  each' and  up.  Hatches  every  week.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LORGENECKER.  Box  40,  Elijabethtown.  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells 
why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer 
and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CHIY  Uc;  Wh.  r.eghorns,  sc,- Mixed, 


B  r  - ’  f  iiH,  niixeo, 

0c.  lOO'^  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or  clrcu- 
TWIX  IIATCHKRT,  McALISTKRYIlXE,  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK 


Eggs,  low:  catalog. 


■r 


ntani»7  Collies,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  .Stock. 
PION'EEIl  FARflS.  Telford,  Pennsilvania, 


m 


m 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Had  Everything-  But  a  Market 

November  9  was  a  big  day.  The  doors 
M'cre  officially  opened  to  receive  eggs. 
Mr.  Voight  with  an  as.sistant  did  all 
the.  work  involved.  Like  many  a  local 
marketing  plant  they  found  that  even 
though  f  hey  had  a ‘brand  new  packing 
house,  labels,  and  even  eggs,  they 
had  no  market  for>  them. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

25  Chicks  $11.00  SO  Chicks  $21.00  100  Chicks  $40.00 

Also  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  at  Attractive  Prices 


Our  birds  have  won  seventy-two  ribbons,  including  18  first,  12  specials  and  2  silver 
cups,  at  six  ot  the  leading  shows  the  past  winter.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


V  V  ■ 


HILLPOT 

DUALITY 


CHICKS 


REDUCED  PRICES  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

„„  .  ,  '  ’00  50  25  Barred  Rocks  14.00  7.25  3.75 

...  -  Whife  Leghorns  $12.00  $6.50  $3.50  R.  I.  Reds  16.00  8.50  4  50 

Post  Prepaid,  b.qfe  dclivcrv  guaranteed  l-eghorns  1200  6.50  350  White  Rocks  16.00  8.50  450 

am  where  east  nf  Brown  Ugborns  14.00  7.25  3.75  White  Wyaailn^^^25  4.75 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Bax  29. 


F 


Cut  For  Number  “One” 

Produce  Better  Hay  By  Harvesting  at  the  Right  Time 


The  United  States 
grades  for  timothy 
hay  are  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
sample.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the 
difference  in  market  price  for  these 
various  grades  it  would  seem  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  get  busy  and  produce  better 
hay  or  get  out  of  the  business.  All  the 
large  terminal  market  reports  show 
that  No.  1  hay  brings  at  least  two  dol¬ 
lars  more  per  ton  than  No.  2,  and  in 
many  smaller  markets  the  difference 
is  as  much  as  three  to  five  dollars  pei; 
ton.  As  we  go  down  the  scale  from 
No.  1  to  sample,  the  difference  in  price 
is  relatively  much  greater,  and  in  fact 
the  lower 


By  L.  A.  DALTON 


reached.  Grades,  time 
of  cutting,  and  color 
percentages  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table: 

The  table  shows  that  in  order  to 
get  No.  1  hay,  timothy  must  be  cut  in 
full  bloom.  Farmers  who  have  large 
acreages  should  begin  to  harvest  the 
hay  so  that  most  of  it  will  be  cut  at 
this  stage  rather  than  later,  which  is 
the  usual  custom  and  having  most  of 
it  fall  into  grades  3  and  4.  The  writer 
saw  thousands  of  acres  of  hay  last 
season  ithat  was  not  cut  until  the  seed 
was  shattering  from  the  head,  and  the 
leaves  were  all  brown  and  falling  off, 


amsmmmmm 


grades  are 
hardly  salable 
at  any  price. 
No.  1  hay  is  the 
grade  that  is 
mostly  in  de- 
m  a  n  d  to-day 
and  there  is 
less  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  for  mar¬ 
ket  than  any 
other  except 
possibly  No.  4. 
This  is  shown 
by  the  “Market 
R  e  p  0  r  t  e  r,” 
which  states 
that  out  of  387 
cars  of  hay  in¬ 
spected  during 
March;  3  per¬ 
cent  was  No.  1, 
33  per  cent  No. 
2,  60  per  cent 
No.  3,  1  per 

cent  No.  4,  and 
13  per  cent 
sample.  Please 
notice  that  64 
per  cent,  or  al¬ 
most  two-thirds 
were  of  the 
lower  grades, 
Nos.  3,  4  and 
sample,  which 


The  sample  on  the  left  shows  timothy  in 
bloom,  the  time  to  cut  for  No’.  1  hay.  On 
the  right  are  mature  timothy  heads, 
shattering,  which,  cut  at  this  stage  make 
No.  4  hay 


brought  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  ton  less  than  No.  1. 

Only  6  per  cent  of  the  certificates 
issued  under  federal  grades  showed  as 
much  as  5  per  cent  of  weeds  and  other 
foi'eign  material.  Of  the  hay  made 
sample  grade,  less  than  8  per  cent  was 
due  to  the  presence  (>f  25  per  cent  or 
more  foreign  material,  the  amount 
necessary  to  throw  the  hay  into  sample 
grade  accoi’ding  to  United  States 
standards.  Therefore,  if,  out  of  this 
very  large  amount  of  low  grade  hay, 
there  was  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  weeds  and  foreign  material,  cutting 
at  the  wrong  time  and  bad  conditions 
such  as  objectionable  odor,  mold,  must, 
moisture,  or  heating  must  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  low  grades. 


thus  producing 
a  hay  that  to¬ 
day  does  not 
have  a  value 
that  would  war¬ 
rant  hauling  to 
market.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  barns 
where  it  will 
stay  or  be  fed  to 
cows. 

There  are 
thousands  of 
tons  of  timothy 
hay  stored  at 
the  present  time 
in  central  New 
York,  of  such 
low  quality  that 
dealers  will  not 
buy  it.  Central 
New  York  is  one 
of,  if  not  the 
leading,  timothy 
hay  producing 
areas  in  the 
c  o  u  nt  r  y,  but 
dealers  in  that 
region  state  that 
No.  1  hay  can 
hardly  be  found; 
indeed  not 
enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand 
Therefore,  they 


are  combing  Ohio  and  Michigan  for  the 
better  grades.  The  extra  freight  rates 
from  points  in  these  States  over  central 
New  York  points  to  the  eastern  hay 
markets  would  mean  in  many  cases  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 


For  Milk  or  Market 

When  presented  with  the  facts  above, 
many  producers  console  themselves  by 
saying  they  are  not  raising  hay  fo^^ 
market,  but  for  home  feeding,  princi¬ 
pally  for  milch  cows.  A  very  good  ex¬ 
cuse  but  no  argument.  The  fact  of  the 
business  is  that  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  New  York  hay  are  put 
upon  the  market  annually  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  most  of  it  is  of  the  lower 
grades.  But  even  though  it  is  fed  on 


Timothy  Maximum 
Clover  5% 


U.  S.  No.  1. 
U.  S.  No.  2. 
U.  S.  No.  3, 
U.  S.  No.  4. 


U.  S.  Sample. . 


Latest  Time  of 
Cutting 


In  full  bloom . 

Half  seed  in  dough . 

2/3  seed  mature . 

More  than  2/3  seed  mature 


Maximum  Percentage  of 


Brown  Leaf 
Surface 


40 

70 

90 

100 


Brown  or 
Bleached  Heads 


2 

10 

35 

100 


Bleached  or  Off- 
Colored  Stems 


5 

20 

50 

100 


Hay  of  the  class  or  sub-class  not  coming  within  the  requirements  of 
any  of  the  numerical  grades  or  which  has  been  threshed  or  con¬ 
tains  25  per  cent  or  more  of  foreign  material  or  has  any  ob¬ 
jectionable  odor,  or  is  heating,  moldy  or  musty,  or  is  other¬ 
wise  of  distinctly  low  quality.  _ _ 


Although  weeds,  foreign  material 
and  kinds  of  plants  in  the  mixture  have 
soniething  tq  do  with  ‘the  grades,  it  is 
arid  should  be  generally  recognized  that 
color  is  the  pre-eminent  factor  that 
sells  hay,  and  due  to  this  the  United 
States  grades  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  this  factor.  By  careful  analysis 
of  a  very  large  number  of  samples  of 
different  grades,  percentages  of  brown 
leaf  surface  were  determined  of  hay 
cut  at  different  times  or  stages.  A 
direct  correlation  between  brown  leaf 
surface  and  stage  of  maturity  was 
found.  Cutting  hay  in  the  “first”  or 
“second,”  “blow”  or  “bloom,”  is  like 
planting  corn  “in  the  moon”;  there  is 
nothing  to  it.  Corn  should  be  planted 
in  the  ground  and  hay  should  be  cut 
when  a  certain  stage  of  development  is 


the  farm  that  produces  it,  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  much  greater  feeding 
value  and  only  slightly  less  yield  are 
obtained  when  the  hay  is  cut  from  in 
full  bloom  to  beginning  of  dough  stage. 
Besides,  timothy  is  not,  under  any  con¬ 
dition,  a  suitable  roughage  for  milk 
production.  Milk  producers  trying  to 
grow  their  own  roughage  might  better 
produce  No.  .1  timothy  hay  for  market 
and  buy  clover  or  alfalfa  from  their 
neighbors  if  they  can’t  raise  these 
legumes. 

Although  there  are  some  excuses, 
such  as  weather,  shortage  of  labor,  etc., 
for  producing  low  grade  hay;  there  are 
no  sane  arguments  for  it,  especially 
when  the  demand  is  for  the  best  and 
there  are  definite  standards  to  go  by 
to  produce  hay  of  the  highest  quality. 
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Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with  a 

New  Racine  Thresher 


Every  day  you  have  to  wait  for  the  threshing  crew 
after  your  grain  is  ready  to  thresh  is  likely  to  mean 
a  big  loss.  Grain  left  in  the  shock  is  subject  to 
shattering  by  wind  and  storm,  will  sprout  if  it  is  wet, 
the  birds  and  insects  destroy  it,  and  the  shocks  are 
often  blown  down. 


Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  losses  are  necessary.  With 
your  own  small  thresher  you  can  thresh  when  your 
grain  is  ready — no  delays,  no  losses  from  rain,  wind, 
birds,  and  insects.  You  can  thresh  with  your  own  help 
or  exchange  men  with  a  near  neighbor.  With  the  grain 
threshed  early  you  can  sell  it  when  the  market  is  best 
and  at  the  same  time  you  have  the  added  advantage 

of  having  your  fields  clear¬ 
ed  early  for  pasture  or 
plowing. 


A  New  Racine  20  x  32 
or  24  X  40  thresher  is  the 
machine  you  want.  It  can 
be  operated  with  the  aver¬ 
age  20  to  30  h.  p.  farm 
tractor. 


Talk  to  the  McCormick 'Deering  dealer 
about  New  Racine  Threshers! 


International  Harvester  Company 


€06  SO-  Michigan  Ave. 
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If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you  can  show  your  appreciation  of  our  courtesy  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  send  you  the  American  Agricuiturist,  by  favoring  us  with  your  renewal  at  once. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  your  needing  every  coming  issue  of  American  Agriculturist, 
because  some  of  the  future  numbers  will  contain  facts  that  you  would  not  willingly -miss 
for  anv  amount.  The  worst  kind  of  economy  in  the  world  is  to  save  .?!  by  not  subscribing 
for  American  Agricuiturist  and  thereby  losing  $10  or  $100  or  even  ,$1,000  by  not  having 
the  information  that  will  be  given  in  the  next  52  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Aftermath  of  the  War 


A  Summary  of  the  Terrible  Situation  in  Europe  To 

By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  SR. 

Ex- Ambassador  to  Turkey 


During  the  early  part  of  the  Great 
War,  we  occupied  seats  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  set  apart  for  neutrals  and 
were  deeply  interested  in  watching 
the  various  gladiators,  in  the  guise  of  na¬ 
tions,  enter  the  arena  and  fight  each  other 
with  great  vim,  determination,  and  an  inex¬ 
orable  hatred  and  barbaric  vindictiveness. 
The  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  quite  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  as  the  prospect  of  one  or  the  other 
becoming  victorious,  constantly  varied,  the 
interest  of  the  observers  was  sustained 
throughout  the  performance.  In  fact,  no 
opera,  drama,  or  moving  picture  ever  had  so 
many  thrilling  events  to  fasten  the  interest 
of  the  observer.  A  large  part  of 
our  people  led  by  such  men  as 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  General 
Leonard  Wood,  and  New  York’s 
Mayor,  JohnPurroyMitchel,  were 
chafing  from  the  very  beginning 
to  enter  the  lists  and  participate 
in  the  fight.  While  a  large  part 
of  the  American  community 
thought  that  it  was  not  our 
concern  and  that  the  European 
powers  would  have  to  settle  this 
dispute  amongst  themselves,  we 
felt  that  the  unavoidable  clash 
between  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  Europe  had  come  at  last 
and  that  these  countries  were 
simply  paying  the  penalty  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  disputes  must  be  set¬ 
tled  by  force  instead  of  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  justice.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  United  States  be  allotted  the 
grateful  role  of  peace-maker,  and 
as  such  enter  the  arena,  stop  the 
fighting,  and  adjust  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent,  peace  which  would  prevent 
future  wars.  * 

It  was  only  when  Germany  dis¬ 
puted  our  right  to  the  free  use  of 
the  sea,  and  also  had  the  audacity 
to  suggest  our  restricting  our¬ 
selves  to  one  ship  per  week,  con¬ 
fine  it  to  the  one  Germany  would 
suggest,  and  finally  proclaimed 
her  right  to  a  free  and  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  the  submarine  as 
a  method  of  warfare,  that  our 
patience  became  exhausted.  We 
ceased  being  neutrals,  threw  off 
our  indifference,  stripped  for  ac¬ 
tion,  and  entered  the  contest  with 
as  great  a  vim  and  determination 
to  win  as  any  of  the  original  par¬ 
ticipants.  From  indifferent  onlookers  we 
were  suddenly  converted  into  enthusiastic 
and  vigorous  combatants.  Our  entrance 
threw  the  balance  of  power  on  the  side  of  the 
allies  and  assured  the  victory.  President 
Wilson  through  his  proclamations  put  the 
dispute  on  a  higher  plane  and- showed  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  struggle  for  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  that  it  was  a  fight  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  should  be  made  a  war  to  end 
war,  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  great  contestants  had  dug  each  other 
into  their  trenches  and  were  waiting  for  the 
slow  process  of  attrition  to  determine  the 
contest  or  reduce  both  of  them  to  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  create  a  stale-mate.  The 
western  line  of  battle  extended  from  the 
Swiss  boundary  to  the  North  Sea.  The  entire 
Balkans  were  aflame ;  Russia  was  still  active, 
both  on  the  offensive  and  on  the  defensive; 
the  British  were  valiantly  fighting  in  Pales¬ 
tine  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  Such  international  commerce  as  re¬ 
mained  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  sub¬ 
marines. 


We  fought  with  the  allies  a  great  and 
noble  fight — our  achievements  amazed  the 
world  by  their  splendor  and  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions — no  short  article  such  as  this  can  even 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  it. 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  was  that  of  the 
Armistice  and  the  Peace  Conference.  Al¬ 
though  we  took  but  a  minor  part  in  the  war 
itself  (owing  to  our  late  entrance)  we  took 
a  most  important  part  in  the  arranging  of 
peace.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  wanted  no  part  of  the  territory  of  any 


of  the  defeated  countries.  We  had  no  axes 
to  grind  as  to  future  arrangements  and  our 
disinterestedness  was  apparent  to  all.  Un¬ 
fortunately  some  of  our  most  important  re¬ 
quests  were  disregarded,  and  instead  of  ar¬ 
ranging  for  reparations  that  could  be  met 
by  Germany,  a  method  was  adopted  which 
instead  of  creating  peace  has  left  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  countries  towards  each 
other  in  a  most  inimical  state,  if  not  actually 
at  war. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  Americans  to  under¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  effect  the  dissolution 
of  four  empires  has  upon  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  especially  where  the  fate 
of  each  one  differs  so  widely  with  that  of  the 
others. 

Russia,  although  an  ally  of  the  victors  of 
the  war,  was  ruined  through  its  experiment 
of  Bolshevism,  and  is  now  suffering  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  her  futile  attempt  to  apply  the 
iconoclastic  methods  of  a  desperate  revolu¬ 
tion  instead  of  attempting  by  saner  and  legal 
methods  to  correct  the  evils  under  which  she 
was  suffering. 

Austria,  deprived  qf  much  of  her  territory 


•day — A  Radio  Message 

and  reduced  to  a  population  of  six  million, 
proved  such  a  pathetic  figure  that  all  her 
former  enemies  became  sympathetic  and 
have  combined  to  give  her  another  chance, 
not  as  a  great  empire  and  world-power,  but 
as  a  State  equivalent  in  size,  but  not  in  im¬ 
portance  to  Illinois,  without  however,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  intercommunion  with  forty- 
seven  other  States. 

Turkey,  at  first,  totally  demoralized  and 
deprived  of  Arabia,  Mespotamia,  Palestine, 
and  Syria  has  now  de^ed  the  decrees  and 
treaties  of  the  allies  and  is  struggling  des¬ 
perately  and  defiantly  for  her  existence. 

Germany,  which  but  five  years  ago  de¬ 
fied  all  of  the  European  powers 
is  to-day  prostrated — and  her 
currency  in  a  downhill  race  has 
passed  Austria  and  Poland  in  its 
course,  and  like  Russia  is  reach¬ 
ing  the  vanishing  point,  and  is 
now  under  France’s  military  heel. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
the  tremendous  contrast  of  the 
present  positions  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  with  those  they  held  six 
years  ago.  The  fear  of  German 
world  domination  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  fear  of  France’s 
military  supremacy  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  The  forty  million 
Frenchmen,  having  at  present  the 
best  equipped  and  best  officered 
army  in  the  world,  are  about  con¬ 
vincing  Germany  and  her  former 
allies  that  she  is  determined,  i 
single-handed  if  necessary,  to  see 
that  those  provisions  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  which  cover  the 
payment  of  her  damages  and  her 
security  for  the  future  will  be 
carried  out.  ^ 

Neither  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  nor  the  United 
States  ever  suspected  that  France 
would  possess  the  tenacity  that 
she  has  recently  displayed.  It 
has  taken  them  all  this  time  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
French  bluff  but  quite  the  con-  ■ 
trary,  idee  fixe — what  we  would 
call  in  English,  grim  determination 
to  the  bitter  end.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  countries  are  absorbed 
in  attending  to  their  own  affairs. 

The  United  States  Government 
publicly  so  acknowledges  and  has 
repeatedly  asserted  its  belief  in 
isolation  and  non-interference  in 
European  affairs.  Our  European 
friends  accuse  us  of  having  failed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  performance  of  our  part  in  this 
great  world  drama  and  of  having  quitted  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  the  last  chapter  which 
was  not  the  Armistice,  but  the  secure  es¬ 
tablishment  of  peace. 

Great  Britain  is  so  completely  engrossed 
in  absorbing  into  her  empire  the  territories 
that  fell  into  her  possession  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  and  also  in  pacifying  her  dis¬ 
contented  and  unemployed  laboring  classes, 
that  she,  too,  is  abstaining  from  active  partic¬ 
ipation  in  European  continental  disputes. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  present 
Russian  Government  has  to  restrict  the  use 
of  her  military  forces  for  defensive  purposes 
and  that  any  offensive  campaigns  even 
against  Lithuania  or  Poland,  and  certainly 
any  conjunction  with  Germany  would  cause 
i^s  downfall,  so  that  at  present  it  looks  as 
though  France,  with  Belgium’s  approval  and 
her  friendly  relations  with  the  Little  Entente, 
jointly  controlling  an  active  army  of  about 
two  millions,  is  going  to  dominate  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation  and  intends  to  exercise  hei^ 
{Continued  on  page  542) 


Great  News! 

WE  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  American  Agriculturist  has 
made  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  New  York  City 
office  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company’s  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WEAF,  whereby  we  will  furnish  from  the  WEAF  station  a  regu¬ 
lar  radio  market  service.  Last  minute  prices  direct  from  the  New 
York  City  markets  will  be  broadcast  from  WEAF  station  on  our 
program,  every  day  except  Monday  and  Saturday  at  10:50  A.  M. 
standard  time. 

The  State  Department  market  experts  study  the  market  conditions 
and  prices  every  day  and  every  night.  The  ability  of  these  experts 
insure  absolute  accuracy,  and  this  arrangement  will  give  every 
farmer,  ,if  he  so  desires,  the  very  latest  change  in  the  market  so  that 
he  can  govern  the  shipments  of  his  products  accordingly.  In  every 
neighborhood  there  is  now  at  least  one  radio.  Make  arrangements 
with  your  neighbor  who  has  that  radio  to  telephone  you  the  informa¬ 
tion.  If  you  can  get  these  reports  and  act  on  the  information,  they 
will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.,  The  greatest  problem  of  farmers 
is  marketing;  the  greatest  problem  of  marketing  is  to  avoid  gluts; 
accurate  up-to-the-minute  information  will  help  to  keep  your  stuff 
off  the  market  when  the  market  is  over  supplied. 

Remember  that  the  time  is  10:50  A.  M.  Men  folks  will  be  in  the 
field  at  this  time,  but  the  women  can  take  down  the  information 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  air.  Special  blanks  on  which  the  reports  may 
be  copied  as  you  listen  in  will  be  furnished  by  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  State  Department  free  of  charge  on  application. 

This  arrangement  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  farm  radio  program  which 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  conducting  for  months  with  WEAF. 
Farm  speakers  and  experts,  the  best  in  the  country,  broadcast  every 
Wednesday  evening  at  6.50  P.  M.  This  service  will  also  be  continued. 

Tune  in  at  6 :50  Wednesday  evening  for  the  best  farm  speakers,  and 
at  10:50  A.  M.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  for  the 
latest  information  and  prices  of  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 
The  wave  length  of  WEAF  is  492  meters.  We  believe  this  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  broadcasting  station,  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  and  American  Agriculturist  to  render  extremely  valuable 
service.  Tune  in  and  use  it — and  tell  us  how  to  make  it  better. — 
The  Editors. 
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The  Rural  Health  Problem 

A  Doctor  Tells  Why  Country  Physicians  Are  Growing  Scarce 


The  numerous  letters  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ap’iculturist  suggesting  various 
remedies  to  the  dwindling  of  country 
physicians,  prove  that  the  problem  of 
medical  service  in  rural  communities  has- 
become  a  burning  question  and  that  its  solu¬ 
tion  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

During  his  first  term,  Governor  Smith  had 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
had  directed  the  State  Department  of  Health 
to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  situation. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  present  administra¬ 
tion,  realizing  that  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 'matter, 
he  invited  some  two  hundred  physicians, 
representing  the  medical  societies  and  the 
medical  colleges  from  all  over  the  State,  to  a 
conference  on  several  medical 
questions.  The  conference  met 
on  February  26,  1923;  this  be¬ 
ing  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire  State  that  the 
chief  executive  officially  recog¬ 
nized  the  interest  of  doctors  in 
proposed  legislation  that  might 
affect  them.  The  conference  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  rural  health 
problem,  among  other  questions, 
who  made  a  report  to  the 
Governor  within  a  short  time. 

This  report,  owing  probably  to  the  short 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  Basing  themselves 
on  the  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Biggs,  the  State  commissioner  of  health,  they 
reach  different  conclusions.  The  extent  and 
urgency  of  the  problem  are  minimized  and 
the  wisdom  of  passing  legislative  measures 
for  the  subsidy  of  rural  health  agencies  is 
deprecated.  As  it  often  happens  with  officials 
of  organizations,  those  representing  the  State 
medical  society  are  inclined  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive  and  seem  to  be  morbidly  afraid  of  such 
catch-words  as  paternalism,  State-socialism, 
etc.,  although  there  is  little  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  any  change,  no  matter  how  radical, 
when  one  reflects  that  the  average  income  of 
physicians  in  this  State  is  about  $900  per 
year.  Furthermore,  from  the  farmer’s  point 
of  view,  if  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  may  establish  experimental  stations 
for  the  improvement  and  sanitary  care  of 
his  livestock  and  crops,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  provision  should  not  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  to  himself  and  his' 
)  family. 

Governor  Smith,  therefore,  acted  with  rare 
Wisdom,  when  he  recommended,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature,’ that  steps  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  rural  health  situation  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment,  and  that  subsidies  be 
granted  whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 

Factors  Involved  in  Rural  Health  Problems 

A  thorough  study  of  this  problem  shows 
that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  State 
alone;  nor  to  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States,  exclusively.  Every  State  in  the  union 
is  confronted  with  the  same  difficulties. 
Pennsylvania  has  taken  legislative  action  in 
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the  matter  which  unfortunately  has  degen¬ 
erated,  in  many  instances,  into  a  source  of 
political  preferment.  New  Hampshire  has 
just  passed  a  law  by  which  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  are  to  establish  hospitals  for  which  the 
residents  are  to  be  taxed.  European  coun¬ 
tries,  for  a  number  of  years,  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  rapidly  diminishing  number  of 
country  practitioners  and  a  recent  report  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  shows  that  the 
problem  has  entered  an  acute  stage  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Hitherto,  those  who  have  tried  to  remedy 
the  evil,  have  taken  in  consideration  only 
some  of  the  factors  which  keep  physicians 


from  establishing  themselves  in  the  country. 
A  thorough  study  shows  that  they  are  numer¬ 
ous;  let  us  classify  them: 

Owing  to  the  unfortunately  shrinking  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  rural  communities,  the  phy¬ 
sician  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  gain  a 
fair  livelihood,  without  undue  hardship. 
Why? 

The  doctor  must  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  visiting  his  wiWly  scattered  patients. 
This  becomes  especially  burdensome  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  roads  are  bad  and  during 
the  winter  when  the  bad  weather  prevents 
communication  altogether,  or  requires  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  compensation. 

Only  a  Few  Survive 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  a  few  sublim.e 
souls,  like  the  Dr.  Brown,  so  lovingly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Roberts  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  who 
labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  without 
any  thought  of  monetary  considerations. 
But  when  ministers  of  the  church  themselves 
are  insisting  on  getting  a  higher  living,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  increasing  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  no 
one  should  expect  the  physician  to  be  the  only 
self-sacrificing  individual  in  the  community. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  himself  and  to 
those  depending  upon  him.  Even  a  young 
physician,  just  out  of  college,  could  not  do  it 
if  he  would,  as  he  is  usually  heavily  in  debt 
for  his  college  course ;  the  expenses  of  a  mod- 
'  ern  college  course  amounting  to  from  $5,000 
to  $8,000. 

A  generation  ago,  the  country  physician 
not  on'iy  had  a  larger  population  to  draw 
from,  but  treated  all  classes— the  rich,  the 


poor  and  the  middle  class.  Nowadays,  the 
wealthy  and  even  the  middle  class,  thanks 
to  the  improved  methods  of  transportation, 
go  to  the  city  and  even  to  the  metropolis  for 
the  cure  of  any  ailment  which  seems  to  be¬ 
come  more  serious  than  an  ordinary  cold. 
Those  depending  on  the  rich,  such  as  poor 
relatives  and  servants  are  also  attended  by 
the  city  physician  or  hospital. 

The  cost  of  living  was  formerly  lower  in 
the  country;  but  this  difference  has  disap¬ 
peared.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  clothing, 
furniture  and  other  household  necessities 
have  to  be  fetched  from  the  city  and  that  the 
cost  of  ordinary  food  is  about  the  same.  Any 
article  of  food  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
rural  diet  must  be  brought  from  the  city. 
The  fees  paid  the  country  prap- 
tioner  are  lower  than  those  paid 
to  his  urban  colleague,  besides, 
he  is  supposed  to  furnish  his 
own  drugs  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Furthermore,  he  loses 
valuable  time  doing  the  work  that 
the  nurse  and  orderly  are  dele¬ 
gated  to  do  in  the  city.  As  an 
added  drawback  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  his  bills  are 
not  paid  promptly,  while  the 
city  practice  is  a  90  per  cent 
cash  practice. 

The  average  farmer  is  not  prone  to  call  the 
doctor  frequently  while  the  city  physician 
has  a  lucrative  practice  from  slight  or  even 
imaginary  ills. 

Years  ago,  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
country  were  better  than  in  urban  communi¬ 
ties,  or  rather  city  conditions  were  worse 
than  those  prevailing  in  rural  districts.  The 
reverse  is  true  now,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  health.  While  in  former  times 
the  farmer  boy  was  warned  against  con¬ 
tracting  disease  in  the  city,  the  vacationists 
are  now  vaccinated  against  typhoid  fever  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  country.  The  water  sup¬ 
ply,  the  sewage  disposal  and  the  unsanitary 
conditions  of  many  homes,  are  sources  of 
constant  danger  to  the  country  physician’s 
family. 

Hospital  accommodations  are  almost  non¬ 
existing  in  most  of  the  rural  communities 
and  the  physician  knows  that  in  case  of 
serious  illness  or  accident  to  his  family  or 
himself,  he  would  have  to  be  transported  to 
the  distant  city,  which  means  lessened 
chances  of  recovery  due  to  exposure  or  shock. 

Nurses  are  scarce  in  the  country;  con¬ 
sultants,  specialists  and  diagnostic  labora¬ 
tories  are  found  in  the  cities  only.  All  this 
adds  to  the  dread  of  sickness,  not  counting 
the  extra  expense  that  it  may  involve. 

The  schools  in  the  country  are  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  grade  and  the  children  must  often  go 
far  to  reach  the  “little  house  with  the  red 
roof.”  If  he  wants  his  children  to  receive 
a  higher  education,  the  doctor  must  send 
them  to  district  high  schools  or  still  farther 
colleges.  As  an  alternative  he  may  employ 
expensive  private  tutors.  In  most  instances 
l  {Continued^  pri  page  542) 


Keeping  the  Country  Doctor 

WE  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  by  our  readers  on  the 
problems  of  medical  service  in  the  rural  districts.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  were  written  by  laymen.  Here  is  an  article  from  a  doctor’s 
standpoint.  Do  you  agree  with  him? — The  Editors. 
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A  Fourth  of  July  Excursion 

« 

The  cultivating  and  the  hoeing  were  pretty 
well  caughl  up.  The  haying  had  not  be¬ 
gun.  To-morrow  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  the  boys  were  going  on  an  excursion 
trip  to  faraway  Penn  Yan.  Oh,  boy,  what  a 
grand  and  glorious  feeling  it  is  after  working 
for  a  year  through  the  dull  monotony  of 
farm  work  without  going  anywhere  or  seeing 
anything,  to  go  on  a..^  excursion  farther  away 
from  home  than  you  have  ever  been  before ! 

The  next  mornin^-  the  cows  were  hustled 
into  the  barn  and  milked.  The  chores  were 
finished  early,  and  by  five  o’clock  breakfast 
was  over  and  the  boys  ready  to  start.  One 
of  the  farm  plugs  was  hitched  to  the  old 
buggy  and  down  the  valley  they  went  ten 
miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  where 
they  would  catch  the  excursion  train. 

Can  you  remember  when  it  was  fun  to 
ride  on  the  steam  cars?  If  so,  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  joy  of  the  boys  who  had  never 
been  on  the  cars  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  their  lives,  as  they  climbed  on  the 
excursion  train  and  rushed  for  fifty  miles 
or  more  through  the  fine  river  valley.  If 
you  have  lived  all  of  your  life,  never  having 
seen  a  body  of  water  bigger  than  a  mill  pond, 
you  will  appreciate  also  the  joy  and  wonder 
and  anticipation  of  the  youngsters  when  they 
boarded  the  excursion  boat,  ready  to  make 
the  trip  down  one  of  New  York’s  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes. 

If  you  were  once  a  green,  lonesome,  coun¬ 
try  boy,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  feeling  of  awe  and  the  little  twinges 
of  homesickness  which  they  felt  as  they 
looked  from  their  boat,  off  towards  the  east, 
and  knew  that  between  them  and  their  home 
there  lay  many  beautiful,  but  strange  valleys 
bordered  by  an  unknown  number  of  ranges 
of  hills.  What  a  fearful  feeling  just  to 
think  what  would  happen  if  they  should  lose 
their  excursion  tickets  and  the  few  cents  of 
extra  change  which  they  had  in  their  pockets, 
and  have  to  walk  all  the  long  and  unknown 
distance  home!  Rapid  transportation  has 
come  so  fast  with  the  automobiles,  that  few 
of  us  realize  how  long  the  country  miles  once 
were,  or  how  small  the  radius  within  which 


country  people  were  confined  even  a  -few 
years  ago. 

If  when  you  were  young,  you  did  not  hear 
a  band  or  an  orchestra  more  than  once  a 
year,  and  were  so  starved  for  music  that 
even  an  old  mouth-organ  sounded  mighty 
good,  you  will  know  how  fine  the  orchestra 
on  the  boat  seemed  to  the  boys  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  play  the  songs  and  the  tunes  that  were 
popular  twenty  years  ago.  Why  is  it  that 
nowhere  is  music  so  sweet  as  on  the  water ; 
or  is  it  the  holiday  spirit  which  makes  us 
like  it  so  well? 

So  short  is  the  life  of  most  popular  music, 
that  out  of  the  long  list  of  songs  and  tunes 
which  the  boys  heard  the  orchestra  play  that 
day,,  and  which  were  being  played,  sung 
and  whistled  all  over  the  land,  hardly  one 
is  left  to-day.  One  of  these  in  particular  had 
a  lilt  and  a  swing  that  ought  to  have  given 
it  longer  life.  How  many  of  you  can  still 
whistle  the  tune  the  words  of  which  went 
something  like  this : 

The  good  old  summertime,  the  good  old  summertime, 
I’ll  hold  her  hand  and  she’ll  hold  mine  in  the  good  old 
summertime. 

So  accompanied  by  the  lilt  of  the  music, 
the  rhythni  of  the  boat’s  propeller,  and  boy¬ 
hood’s  happy  dreams,  they  sailed  away  to 
Penn  Yan,  and  back  again  to  their  train  and 
so  came  at  eventide  to  the  livery  stable,  where 
the  old  horse  had  been  patiently  waiting  all 
day  to  carry  them  home.  How  good  the 
familiar  scenes  looked  to  them,  for  while  they 
were  gone  only  a  day,  it  seemed  a  very  long 
time  indeed,  for  within  that  day  had  they 
not  traveled  far,  and  had  there  not  been 
“strange  lands  and  sights  for  to  see.”  So 
ended  a  holiday  and  a  Fourth  of  July  always 
to  be  pleasantly  remembered. 

In  these  modern  days  when  the  automobile, 
the  movies  and  the  radio  have  brought  the 
whole  world  to  the  farmer’s  front  door,  our 
boys  take  trips  and  see  sights  beyond  the 
wildest  imagination  of  boys  of  a  generation 
ago;  but  we  sometimes  wonder  if  the  very 
abundance  of  travel  and  entertainment  does 
not  lessen  enjoyment  and  appreciation  so 
that  a  modern  youngster  can  never  know  the 
real  fun  of  an  old-fashioned  once-a-year  holi¬ 
day  excursion. 


Farm  Prices  Slowly  Rising 

Not  before  in  years  have  farmers  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  trend  of  prices 
of  farm  products.  These  prices  are  improv¬ 
ing  somewhat  and  the  question  in  every¬ 
body’s  mind  is  whether  or  not  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  going  to  continue. 

On  this  point,  G.  F.  Warren,  the  farm 
economist  of  the  New*  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  said  in  a  recent  statement :  “Of 
the  five  most  important  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts — butter,  cotton,  hogs,  beef  and  wheat — 
the  first  two  are  now  as  high  as  the  general 
price  level.  Hogs,  beef  and  wheat  are  still 
far  below  the  general  price  level.  There  is  an 
excessive  production  of  hogs.  Therefore,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  hogs  will  be  low  in  price 
for  some  time.  The  grain  products  usually 
rise  in  price  about  two  years  after  prices  qf 
industrial  stocks  rise.  The  reaction  from  low 
grain  prices  and  the  high  demand  for  grain 
to  feed  animals  will  probably  make  high 
priced  grain  next  year,  unless  weather  is  un¬ 
usually  favorable  this  summer.” 

This  information  will  be  interesting  to 
dairymen  who  purchase  large  supplies  of  cat¬ 
tle  feed.  Since  Dr.  Warren  issued  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  government  crop  reports  show  that, 
with  the  exception  of  oats  and  barley,  the 
principal  grain  crops  of  the  country  will  be 
smaller  this  year  than  last.  The  reduction 
in  wheat  is  estimated  to  be  about  five  or  six 
per  cent  smaller  than  last  year. 

Dr.  Warren  further  points  out  that  the 
most  striking  change  in  New  York  farm 
prices  is  in  the  price  of  milk.  The  pool  price 
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of  milk  is  now  59  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
average.  A  year  ago  it  was  only  9  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  average.  Of  tv^enty- 
four  farm  products  in  New  York,  six  are 
as  high  as  the  general  price  level.  These 
are  beans,  butter,  chickens,  lambs,  wool 
and  cabbage. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  New  York  farm 
products  is  now  88;  last  month  it  was  82; 
last  October  it  was  only  78.  This  shows  that 
farm  prices  are  gradually  being  adjusted  to 
the  general  price  level.” 


Eastern  Apples  to  the  Front 

IN  looking  over  an  exhibit  from  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Markets  re¬ 
cently,  we  were  very  agreeably  surprised  to 
note  that  New  York  State  furnishes  more 
than  45  per  cent  of  the  apples  consumed  in 
the  big  city.  _  The  State  of  Washington  is 
next  in  line  with  about  25  per  cent;  Oregon 
sends  8  per  cent;  California,  3  per  cent;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  31/2  per  cent;  British  Columbia, 
3^2  per  cent;  and  all  other  sources  about 
12  per  cent. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  buy  eastern 
grown  apples  on  the  fruit  stands  in  New  York 
City.  For  this  reason,  one  easily  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  nearly  all  of  the  apples 
consumed  in  the  city  come  from  the  West. 
But  even  though  New  York  and  other  eastern 
States  are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  New 
York  market,  there  are  still  too  many  west¬ 
ern  apples  sold  here  to  the  exclusion*  of  our 
first  class  eastern  fruit. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  plans  for  the  Eastern 
Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show  to  be  held 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  Citj'", 
November  3  to  10.  City  consumers  are  go-] 
ing  to  have  an  opportunity  through  this  ex-' 
position,  as  never  before,  to  get  acquainted! 
with  the  beautiful  and  high  quality  easterri 
fruit;  and  the  show,  together  with  the  publ 
licity  it  will  receive,  will,  without  question,* 
do  much  to  increase  the  consumption  of  east¬ 
ern  grown  apples. 


For  a  Standard  Rivet 

Three  mowing  machines,  all  of  different 
manufacture,  were  recently  being  put  in 
order  on  our  farm  to  cut  a  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa.  When  we  came  to  the  cutter  bars, 
we  found  that  a  different  rivet  was  necessary 
for  the  knives  of  each  machine.  This  lack 
of  standardization  of  even  the  simplest  and 
commonest  parts  of  farm  machines  is  absurd, 
expensive  and  annoying.  Farmers  will  bless 
the  day  when  the  manufacturers  simplify  and 
standardize  the  parts  of  different  makes  of 
farm  machinery. 


Buy  Your  Coal  Now 

Farmers  are  large  consumers  of  coal. 
Last  year  because  of  the  coal  famine, 
many  farmers  burned  wood  again  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  and  unfortunately  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  green  wood.  This  is  just  a 
hint  to  put  in  your  winter  supply  of  coal  the 
very  first  time  you  get  a  let-up  in  the  farm 
\work  this  summer.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
its  being  any  cheaper ;  it  may  even  go  higher, 
and  the  authorities  tell  us  that  it  will  be 
mighty  scarce  again  this  coming  winter. 


Quotations  Worth  While  f 

“Music  is  the  common  language  of  alfl 
nations  and  tribes.  The  man  who  knows  howv 
to  play,  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart  J)f 
anybody  in  any  country,  climate  or  condWi- 
tion.” — Burley  Ayres.  I 

4:  4:  m 

To  believe  in  men  is  the  first  step  towaird 
helping  them.  — Anonymous.  1 
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League  Reports  Big  Year’s  Work 

DclG^B-tcs  Optimistic  as  They  Trd.nsB.ct  Business  nt  Lur^e  Annudl  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  held 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  21,  main¬ 
tained  the  record  which  the  League 
has  had  for  years  of  holding  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  farmers  in 
eastern  United  States.  More  than  1,800  men 
were  present,  nearly  a  thousand  of  whom 
were  delegates  coming  from  every  com¬ 
munity  in  New  York  and  five  adjoining 
States  where  the  League  is  organized. 

The  meeting  w^s  called  to  order  at  10 
A.  M.  standard  time,  by  President  George  W. 
Slocum,  of  Milton,  Pa.  After  the 

usual  preliminaries,  the  reports  . — 

of  the  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  read. 

In  the  president’s  report,  he 
called  attention  to  the  immense 
amount  of  business  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  transacted  during 
the  year.  These  figures  are  given 
in  another  place  on  this  page.  He 
explained  to  the  delegates  how  the 
work  of  the  association  is  as¬ 
signed  to  ten  principal  depart¬ 
ments,  over  which  is  a  trained 
man  responsible  for  the  success  of 
his  particular  specialty.  These  de¬ 
partments  are  production,  sales 

and  advertising,  secretary’s  de- _ 

partment,  banuing,  accounting,  '  — — 

engineering,  traffic,  legal,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  general  office  management. 

In  speaking  of  the  chief  aims  upon  which 
the  association  was  concentrating  its  effort, 
Mr.  Slocum  said:  “We  have  selected  these 
two  lines  of  production  in  which  your  asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 
Fluid  milk  first  and  evaporated  milk  second. 
This  does  not  mean  that  future  changes  in 
marketing  conditions  may  not  lead  us  into 
other  endeavors.  For  this  coming  year,  how¬ 
ever,  our  whole  effort  is  being  thrown  into 
selling  these  two  leading  products.  A  year 
ago  we  had  only  400  cans  of  direct  fluid 
trade,  while  to-day  we  have  over  8,000,  and  of 
this  only  2,000  were  obtained  by  purchase.” 

The  president  then  proceeded  to  outline  in 
some  detail  the  work  of  each  of  the  different 
departments.  He  called  attention 
to  the  new  trade  mark  “Dairy-  l  — - 

lea,”  which  the  association  has 
established  and  to  the  large  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  was 
being  conducted.  He  said  that 
the  association  recognized  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  service  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  general  public,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  consuming  public. 

“Our  purpose”  he  said,  “is  not 
to  fix  the  price  of  commodities 
which  we  have  to  sell,  but  so  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution  an(^  marketing  that  the 
farmer  v/ill  get  a  fair  price  for 
his  milk  and  the  consumer  will 
get  all  the  benefit  of  universal 
quality  and  seryice  which  orderly 
marketing  can  provide.” 

The  president’s  reference  to 
the  New  York  problem  is  signifi¬ 
cant  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
association  may  have  in  mind  as 
to  its  future  activities  in  New 
York  City.  As  to  the  future,  he 
said,  “this  problem  remains  to 
be  solved  and  we  believe  the 
League  must  become  a  larger  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  direct-to-consumer  bus¬ 
iness  before  it  will  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  influence  on  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  to  increase  the 
farmer’s  net  return.  Your  officers 
and  directors  believe  this  is  the 
big  problem  which  ^ faces  the 


League  and  should  be  solved  during  the  next 
twelve  months.” 

In  conclusion,  President  Slocum  said,  “In 
the  history  of  mankind,  are  certain  mile¬ 
stones  that  denote  the  time  and  the  place 
where  humanity  as  a  whole  took  forward 
steps  towards  better  living  conditions,  some¬ 
times  toward  better  understanding  of  spirit¬ 
ual  matters  and  sometimes  toward  better 
economic  conditions  that  vitally  affect  us. 
Such  a  forward  step  towards  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  is  now  being  taken  through¬ 
out  the  land  in  the  cooperative  movement.” 


League'  Officers  For  1923-1924 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  CooperatNe 
Association  met  on  Friday,  June  22,  for  organization  and  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  officers  are  the  same  as  last  year,  namely:  President,  George  W. 
Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.;  Vice  President,  John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.; 
Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  B.  M.  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are:  George  W.  Slocum, 
ex  officio;  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.;  W.  U.  Rixford,  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  F.  H.  Sexauer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Coulter,  Woodville, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Coulter  is  the  only  new  member  of  the  Board,  who  takes 
the  place  of  John  S.  Petteys  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


Secretary  Albert  Manning  of  Otisville, 
N.  Y.,  gave  in  his  report  the  membership 
status  of  the  organization.  These  figures 
are  given  elsewhere  on  this  page.  Mr. 
Manning  also  outlined  the  methods  by  which 
the  cooperative  association  keeps  in  contact 
and  works  with  its  farmer  membership. 

B.  M.  Kilpatrick,  the  treasurer,  reported 
that  on  March  31,  1923,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  association  owned  land,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  $5,950,- 
767.99;  mortgages  standing  against  this 
amount  were  $1,023,347.07;  current  assets 
of  the  association  were  on  March  31,  1923, 
$12,000,000,  with  liabilities  of  $6,500,000. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  said  that  the  thirteenth  check 
will  give  the  members  about  $633,000. 


Farmers  in  Big  Business 

Reports  of  the  o£&cers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen  s 
League  Cooperative  Association  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  21,  show 
the  following  startling  figures  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  business  which 
the  Association  did  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1023: 


1. 

2. 


Total  value  of  gross  sales  of  fluid  milk  sold 

the  dealers .  $59,702,495.81 

Total  value  of  milk  handled  by  the  associa- 

tion’s  own  plants . . 

Total  value  of  all  milk  sold  by  association.  .  .  82,130,902.17 


4. 


5. 


This  sum  is  more  than  $20,000,000  greater  than  the  total 
amount  of  business  which  the  association  did  during  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  pooled  milk  handled  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  either  in  its  own  plants  or  sold  to 

dealers  amounts  to . .  •  3,359,273,358  lbs. 

Of  this  amount,  the  association  handled  in 

its  own  plants .  793,040,638  lbs. 

The  association  has  doubled  the  amount  of  milk  handled  in 
its  own  plants. 

The  average  net  returns  to  producers  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.83 
per  hundred  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  201-210  mile 
freight  zone.  This  includes  $0.1376  per  hundred  pounds 
in  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  association,  including  depreciation 
and  advertising,  amounts  to  an  average  of  $0.0695  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  on  March  31,  1923,  theie 
were  64,251  signers  of  the  cooperative  contract  in  950 
local  associations.  Of  this  number,  slightly  less  than 
45,000  were  actually  in  the  pool. 

A  business  of  this  size  conducted  by  farmers  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  dreams  of  any  farmer  even  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is 
an  indication  that  farmers  are  learning,  as  other  business  learned 
long  before  them,  that  both  organization  and  concentration  in  large 
units  are  necessary  for  modern  business  success.  The  Editors. 


6. 


Two  speakers  kept  the  audience  in  a  high 
state  of  enthusiasm  during  the  afternoon- 
session.  Mr.  John  D.  Miller,  vice  president 
of  the  association  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  told  the 
details  of  the  activities  of  the  nationally  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen. 

Speaking  of  the  tariff  on  dairy  products, 
Mr.  Miller  said:  “Without  going  into  the 
merits  or  de-merits  of  protective  tariff,  all 
will  agree  that  as  long  as  it  is  the  established 
principle  of  the  American  people  to  have  a 
high  protective  tariff,  farmers  should  receive 
a  protection  which  bears  a  fair 
relation  to  the  protection  of  other 
industries.  It  violates  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  for  a  farmer  to 
buy  his  necessities  in  a  highly 
protected  market  and  sell  his 
products  ill  an  un-protected  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Referring  to  the  statements  of 
some  milk  dealers  that  “It  is 
unethical  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  market  ,  the  milk  of  its 
members  in  the  city,”  Mr.  Miller 
demanded  to  know  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  was  the  right  of 
farm,ers  to  market  their  prod¬ 
ucts  surrendered. 

The  last  speaker  was  John  M. 
- Kelley,  of  Wisconsin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  and  general  counsel  of 
Ringling  Brothers  Circus. 

Mr.  Kelley  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
farming  does  not  pay  and  he  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  upon  the  farmer  himself. 

He  said:  “Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
realizes  or  understands  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  or  of  the  world,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  affecting  intensely  his 
welfare  and  his  business.  Farming  has  not 
paid  because  the  farmer  has  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  economic  adjustment  that 
make  up  profit  and  loss  in  every  industry.” 

Mr.  Kelley  showed  how  the  oleomargarine 
industry  is  supplanting  the  dairy  cow.  “In 
1913,  there  were  only  a  few  thousand  pounds 
of  oleomargarine  manufactured ;  in  thirteen 
months,  the  manufacture  had  in- 
creased  to  ten  million  pounds.” 

The  power  and  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  dairy  industry  were 
stressed  particularly  by  Mr. 
Kelley.  He  said  that  dairymen 
had  entirely  neglected  the  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  their  products '  on  a  health 
basis,  while  every  other  business 
was  selling  its  products  on  terms 
which  belonged  to  dairy  products. 

In  a  brief  report  upon  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager, 
asked  the  voluntary  business  of 
the  dairymen.  “Volume  volun¬ 
tarily  contributed  saves,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  The  convention  later 
adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  dairymen  buy  their  fqed 
of  the  G.  L'.  F. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a  resolutions  committee  of 
twenty-four,  consisting  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  each  of  the 
twenty-four  league  districts  made 
their  report,  all  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention.  This 
report  follows : 


Report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee 

Every  resolution  presented  to  the 
committee  was  acted  upon  by  the  emn- 
mittee.  The  committee  felt  that 
{Conthmed  on  page  547) 
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“The  Brasher” 

Grain  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  or  Group  of  Farmers 

"Hie  only  Small  Thresher  equipped 
with  Wind  Straw  Stacker, 

*Silo  Fillers,  Plows,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

P.  E.  KENNEHAN’S  SON  &  CO. 

BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NINERAUe 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

Will  Rain 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  suffidenl 

for  ordinary  casea 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  j 
Wrltetordescrlptlre  booklet  ‘ 

CO.  451  Fourth  Ave..  Plttsbureh.  Pa 


ANDERSON 

MILK  COOLER 

Model  B,  $@  Postpciid 

- PATENT  APPLIED  FOR - 

Place  into  can  of  milk  1600 
square  inches  of  circulating 
water  through  and  around 
milk — Takes  up  space  equal 
to  2  qts.  milk  in  the  can— One 
piece  —  Efficient  and  easily 
cleaned.  Manufactured  by 

Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Randolph,  N.Y. 

DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBine 

T  pace  mark  RtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blistei 
*'r  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
$2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free 
YV,  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^  Jim  Brown’s  New 
ffaln  Fence  Book 
Jog  over  160  styles  of 
i  feoce^farm  gates^roof- 
..  log  and  paint  will  save 
}y^  yon  80^  or  more.  Over  a 
million  satisfied  custO' 
mars.  Brown  pays  freight. 

Direct  from  factory  prices  —  write  today< 
BROWN  fence  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Department  3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Potato,  Kale, 

FLOWER  PLANTS 


Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts, 
Celery,  Tomato,  Sweet 
Egg  Plant,  Pepper  plants. 

Delphinium,  Foxglove, 
Poppy,  Columbine,  Aster, 
Pansy,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Ver¬ 
bena  and  other  perennial  and  annual  flower  plants. 

RFRRY  PI  AWTS  strawberry  plants  for  August  and 
llLiim  1  1  Lnll  1 0  fall  planting;  pot-grown  and  runner 

giants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer,  Raspberry, 
Jackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants,  for  fall 
planting.  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free, 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES 

Capital  unnecessary,  $5  or  more  a 
month  will  give  you  some  highest- 
qualitybreeders.  Investigate  NOW 
ourplan  of  unequaled co-operation. 

SIIVERPLUME  FOXES,  Inc. 

Box  B-37,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


C  AAA  AAA  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER, 
J,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  (All  Varieties) . $1.76  per  1000;  6000,  $  8.00 

CAtILIPLOWER  (Snowball). .  .$4,60  per  1000;  6000,  $20.00 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS . $2,60  per  1000;  6000,  $12.00 

CELERY  (All  Varieties) . $3.00  per  1000;  6000,  $12.00 

Ca«h  with  order.  Send  for  List  of  all  Plants 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM 

Large  barn  with  16  stanchions  ;  hcrae  barn ;  four  hen  houses; 
brooder  house ;  granary  and  ice  house.  ll*room  boarding  house. 
6  minutes'  walk  to  post  office;  stores,  churches  and  high  school. 
Terms.  W.  D.  UTTER,  Agent  for  Greene  and  Albany 
County  Real  Estate,  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


IN  DER  TWINE 

and  Farm  Bureaus  get  our  low  prices.  Farmer 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

BURT  &  SONS,  Box  70,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


American  Agriculturist,  June  30, 1923 

Hay,  Pastures,  and  the  Condition  of  Cows 

Also  Some  Pointers  on  Advertising  and  Selling  Pure-Bred  Cattle 


During  the  past  -week  my  work  has 
taken  me  by  automobile  from  south¬ 
ern  St.  Lawrence  County  through  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Ithaca,  Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  on,  down  to  Baltimore.  As  I  drove 
I  tried  to  observe  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  condition  of  pastures  and 
meadows. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  re¬ 


member  ever  having  seen  either  in 
as  poor  condition  as  they  are  north  of 
Harrisburg.  Below  Harrisburg  and  on 
down  into  Baltimore  it  was  harder  for 
me  to  judge  because  it  was  my  first  trip 
over  the  territory.  In  the  North  Coun¬ 
try,  however — referring  to  the  great 
dairy  section  lying  north  of  Syracuse 
and  along  the  St  Lawrence  River — 
pastures  were  very  short  and  meadows 
seemed  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  being 
continually  frozen 
back.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  to  me  that 
conditions  in  this 
great  dairy  section 
are  such  that  milk 
production  is  bound 
to  be  lower  than 
usual.  I  should 
think  this  would  af¬ 
fect  the  price  of 
milk,  so  that  late 
summer  and  fall 
prices  would  be 
pretty  good.  Please 
understand  that  the 
above  observation  is 
simply  my  own  un¬ 
skilled  analysis  of 
what  I  saw. 

I  should  say  that 
at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  cows  I  saw 
were  in  poor  flesh. 

Normally  with  lush 
pasture,  these  cows 
would  fatten  up;  on  poor  pasture 
they  will  gain  only  slightly  and  dry 
up  rapidly.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  cows  that  go  out  to  grass 
thin  particularly  where  they  have 
poor  pasture,  are  very  unprofitable 
animals. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  thin  cows  and  poor  pasture 
seems  to  be  liberal  grain  feeding.  From 
what  I  saw  1  should  say  that  summer 
feeding  of  grain  will  pay,  grain  of 
good  quality,  not  the  cheap  by-product 
feeds  which  so  many  dairymen  use — 
if  they  use  anything — during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

Practical  Experience  With  a  Thin 
Herd 

On  our  own  farms  we  are  now 
getting  some  first-hand  experience  with 
thin,  _  undernourished  animats.  We 
have  just  brought  on  one  of  the  farms 
thirty  pure-bred  Guernseys,  which  are 
about  the  thinnest  animals  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  fact  they  were  so  thin  that 
the  boys  refused  to  drive  them  through 
town  until  after  dark.  They  have  been 
turned  into  pasture  in  which  the  white 
clover  and  bluegrass  is  up  to  their 
knees.  How  such  feed  must  surprise 
them! 

The  first  reaction  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  milk  flow.  These  cows,  it 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

seems  to  us,  are  now  milking  way  be¬ 
yond  their  normal  capacity;  some  of 
them,  which  are  so  thin  they  weigh 
only  about  800  pounds  are  milking  40 
pounds  a  day  on  two  milkings.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  we  can 
maintain  satisfactory  milk  flow  with 
these  cows  and  at  the 
same  time  grow  them 
into  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  which  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven 
essential  to  good  re¬ 
sults. 

If  the  editor  will 
permit  me,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  print  a  snap¬ 
shot  soon  of  one  of 
these  animals,  show¬ 
ing  her  in  her  present 
condition  and  then 
from  time  to  time  I 
will  relate  the  results 
we  obtain. 

We  ourselves  are 
divided  as  to  whether 
the  herd,  thin  and 
stunted  as  it  now  is, 
can  ever  be  developed 
into  a  really  profitable 
bunch  of  cows,  de¬ 
spite  the  very  evident 
signs  of  production 
which  most  of  the 
cows  have.  Person¬ 
ally  I  think  we  can  make  some  real  cows 
out  of  them,  but  I  believe  it  will  take 
two  years  to  do  it,  and  I  doubt  if  they 
will  any  more  than  pay  their  way  after 
this  first  flush  of  production  is  over. 

Selling  Pure  Breds 

For  the  first  time  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull 
calves  from  cows  with  official  records. 


This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
advertising  problem,  and  with  the 
further  task  of  answering  inquiries  re¬ 
sulting  from  advertisements. 

After  studying  the  advertisements 
which  reach  us  and  the  answers  to  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  which  we  have  received, 
we  have  decided 
as  a  trial  to  rely 
very  largely  on 
pictures,  pedi¬ 
grees,  and  pro¬ 
duction  records, 
both  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  our 
answers  to  in¬ 
quiries. 

We  have  pho¬ 
tographed  the 
sire  of  our  calves, 
the  dams,  and  the 
calves  themselves. 

These'  pictures  we 
have  grouped  so  as 
to  show  the  sire, 
the  dam,  and  the 
resultant  calf. 

The  illustrations 
on  this  page  show 
the  grouping. 

Such  a  group  of 
pictures,  showing 
the  entire  family, 
together  with  the 


pedigree  of  the  calf  and  the  official 
records  of  the  cows  in  the  pedigree  is 
just  what  we  would  like  to  receive 
from  an  advertiser  if  we  were  inquir¬ 
ing  about  a  bull.  Whether  it  will  prove 
what  is  wanted  by  the  men  who  in¬ 
quire  of  us,  and  will  result  in  sales, 
is  yet  to  be  proven.  We  pass  the  sug¬ 
gestion'  on  for  what  it  is  worth. 


M.  C.  BITRRITT  AND  DR.  CHAND¬ 
LER  TO  LEAVE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  COLLEGE 

At  their  meeting  on  June  18,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Cornell  University  received  the 
resignations  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Chandler, 
Professor  of  Pomology  and  Vice-Director 
of  Research  in  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  who  leaves  on  June 

30,  to  accept  appointment  as  Research 
Professor  of  Pomology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California;  and  of  M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt,  Vice-Director  of  Extension,' whose 
resignation  will  be  effective  December 

31.  Director  Burritt  leaves  to  take  up 
the  management  of  his  excellent  fruit 

'farm  at  Hilton,  Monroe  County. 

Dr.  Chandler  came  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1913,  as  a 
Research  Professor  of  Pomology,  He 
was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  in  1915,  when  C. 
S.  Wilson,  the  former  head,  became 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
.When  the  Legislature  created  the 
position  of  Vice-Director  of  Research 
in  1920,  Dr.  Chandler  was  elected  to 
this  position. 

Vice-Director  Burritt  was  graduated 
from  Cornell,  in  1908.  He  was  elected 
to  the  staff  of  the  College  in  1914, 
giving  up  the  editorship  of  the  “New 
■^ork  Tribune  Farmer”  for  the  College 
position.  ■  He  was 
State  Leader  of 
County  Agricultural 
Agents  from  1914  to 
1916.  He  has  held 
his  present  position 
since  1917,  being  the 
first  person  to  hold 
a  vice-directorship  at 
the  College. 

In  announcing  their 
resignations  to-day. 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
stated  “The  resigna¬ 
tions  of  Vice-Direc¬ 
tors  Chandler  and 
Burritt  take  from 
the  State  College 
two  men  of  great 
ability  and  merit, 
who  are  Reid  in  high 
esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  by  their  asso¬ 
ciates. 

“Dr.  Chandler  is 
recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  pomolo- 
gists  in  America, 
and  his  scientific  contributions  have 
been  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the 
fruit-growing  industry  of  New  York, 
but  also  of  great  value  to  scientists 
working  elsewhere  in  this  field.  He 
leaves  Cornell  because  of  the  superior 
{Continued  on  page  540) 
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The  Calf — See  “SelliiiA^ure  Breds” 
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Buckwheat  The  Stand-by 

A  Crop  That  Will  Help  Out  When  Others  Fail  to  Catch 


“Buckwheat  cakes  and  Injun  batter 
Make  you  fat  and  a  little  fatter” — 

IT  has  been  said  of  buckwheat  that  it 
has  had  a  large  part  in  helping  to 
ruin  the  poor  hill  lands  of  the  East  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  this 
grain  on  acid  soil,  with  comparatively 
little  labor.  Buckwheat  has  been 
accused  of  being  the  shiftless  farmers’ 
chief  crop,  and  because  of  such  farmers’ 
dependence  upon  this  crop,  they  have 
often  been  called  “buckwheaters”. 

Notwithstanding  this,  most  good 
farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  have  a  sneaking  liking  for  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  is  an  old  stand-by.  Since 
the  earliest  times  when  the  cut  worms 
and  the  crows  got  the  corn,  it  was  still 
possible  to  save  the  day  by  plowing  it 
up  and  sowing  buckwheat.  If  the  po¬ 
tatoes  failed  to  come  up  or  if  the  rush 
of  work  or  bad  weather  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  in  the  early  spring  crop, 
there  was  still  a  chance  of  getting 
something  from 
the  land  by  fall¬ 
ing  back  on  buck¬ 
wheat. 

The  name  buck¬ 
wheat  seems  to 
be  a  corruption 
of  the  German 
buchweisen 
meaning  beech 
wheat,  which  was 
given  to  the  plant 
l^cause  the  shape 
of  the  seeds  is 
similar  to  that  of 
the  beechnut, 
while  their  food 
constituents  are 
similar  to  those 
of  wheat  grair.f, 

Botanically  buck¬ 
wheat  is  not  a 
cereal,  but,  since 
its  seeds  serve  the 
same  purposes  as 
the  cereal  grains, 
it  is  usually 
classed  in  market 
reports  among  the  cereals.  The  family 
to  which  buckwheat  belongs  includes 
several  well-known  troublesome  weeds, 
such  as  sorrel,  dock,  smartweed,  knot- 
weed,  and  bindweed. 

Buckwheat  does  run  down  the  land  if 
planted  too  frequently  without  any 
rotation  and  little  fertilizer,  but  the 
crop  is  not  to  blame  for  its  misuse  by 
man ;  and  farmers  know  that  it  is  often 
a  life-saver  because  it  can  bring  in  a 
little  much  needed  cash,  becoming  a 
real  “mortgage-lifter”  at  tinies,  if  there 
is  any  such  ^nimal.  It  is  valuable 
also  as  a  soil  renovator,  a  weed  de¬ 
stroyer,  a  green  manure  crop  and  as  a 
source  of  honey  for  bees.  The  straw 
also  has  a  little  feed  and  fertilizer 
value. 

About  the  time  chestnuts  bloom  in 
the  North  and  in  the  East  is  the  time 
to  sow  buckwheat.  This  is  usually  the 
last  few  days  of  June  and  during  the 
first  week  of  July.  Many  a  farm  boy 
has  had  a  perfectly  good  holiday  spoiled 
on  the  Fourth  by  having  to  drag  land 
for  buckwheat. 

It  requires  a  shorter  season  than  any 
other  grain  crop  but  is  mighty  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  its  weather  during  that  "season. 
A  moist  and  cool  climate  is  necessary 
and  yet  it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
being  easily  killed  by  frost.  The  seed 
will  germinate  in  a  dry  seed  bed  and  it 
will  stand  plenty  of  heat  until  it  begins 
to  bloom.  Then  the  hot  sun,  and  hot, 
dry  winds,  particularly  from  the  East, 
will  blast  the  flowers. 

A  Typical  Filler  Crop 

The  crop  does  best  on  light,  well 
drained  soil,  but  it  will  thrive  on  a  wide 
variety  of  soils,  being  more  particular 
as  to  weather  conditions  than  to  soil.  If 
the  ground  is  too  rich  or  if  barnyard 
manure  is  applied  too  heavily,  the  crop 
will  lodge. 

^  ,  However,  buckwheat  needs  some  fer¬ 
tilization  and  most  farmers  find  that  it 
pays  to  apply  a  little  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  particularly  acid  phosphate.  Of 
Is.ite,  the  high  cost  of  fertilizer  has  dis¬ 
couraged  its  use  some  with  buckwheat. 
Hit  if  the  returns  from  the  crop  will  not 
ju\stify  at  least  a  small  application  of 
fejrtilizer,  then  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 


worth  while  to  waste  time  and  money 
on  raising  the  crop  at  all. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  buck¬ 
wheat  grown  in  America — Common 
Gray,  Silver  Hull  and  Japanese.  One 
of  the  Cornell  reading  courses  says: 
“Seed  of  Silver  Hull  is  slightly  smaller 
and  the  color  is  lighter  than  that  of 
Common  Gray.  It  also  has  a  glossy 
silver  appearance.  The  Japanese  is 
larger  and  somewhat  darker  than  the 
Gray.  The  Japanese  variety  is  some¬ 
what  thriftier  than  the  others.  The 
fresh  stem  has  a  green  color  and  the 
flower  seems  not  to  be  so  subject  to 
blasting  from  hot  sunshine  as  the 
others.  On  this  account,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  some  localities  to  sow  the 
Silver  Hull  and  Japanese  varieties 
mixed,  it  being  said  that  the  later  and 
hardier  will  shade  and  protect  the  other 
from  hot  sunshine”. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  crop 
raised  in  the  United  States.  This 

country  is  the 
third  largest 
buckwheat  pro¬ 
ducing  country  in 
the  world,  being 
surpassed  by 
Russia  with  over 
fifty-five  million 
bushels  and  by 
France  with 
twenty-one  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  The 
United  States 
produces  approxi- 
m  a  t  e  1  y  sixteen 
and  a  half  million 
bushels.  These 
are  pre-war 
figures.  The  av¬ 
erage  yield  of 
buckwheat  per 
acre  in  the  United 
States  is  about 
18  bushels  per 
aci'c. 

Compared  with 
other  grains, 
buckwheat  is  not 
a  large  factor  in  this  country.  A 
bulletin  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  for 
each  bushel  of  buckwheat  there  are 
produced  about  two  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  eighty 
bushels  of  oats,  twelve  bushels  of  barley 
and  four  bushels  of  rye.  Nevertheless, 
buckwheat  has  an  important  place  in 
American  agriculture. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  buckwheat  crop 
was  used  as  a  grain  feed  for  animals. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  feed  for  poultry, 
and  buckwheat  middlings,  on  account 
of  its  large  percentage  of  protein  and 
fats,  is  in  great  demand  as  a  feed  for 
dairy  cows. 

Goes  into  “Flapjacks” 

In  years  past  only  a  small  amount 
of  buckwheat  was  manufactui’ed  into 
flour,  and  most  of  this  was  consumed 
in  the  form  of  pancakes  by  farm  folks. 
Lately,  however,  city  people  have 
learned  to  like  buckwheat  cakes  with 
the  result  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
crop  is  now  ground  for  flour  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  in  the  cities. 

The  grain  is  harvested  with  an  old- 
fashioned  haild-cradle,  a  drop  reaper, 
or  with  a  self-binder.  Due  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  buckwheat  is  often  grown 
on  poor  and  hilly  land  and  by  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  afford  better  equip¬ 
ment,  there  is  still  a  surprisingly  large 
acreage  cut  by  the  hand-cradle.  The 
good  cradles  and  the  good  cradlers, 
however,  passed  with  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  so  that  cutting  and  binding  buck¬ 
wheat  on  many  farms  to-day  by  hand 
is  a  much  dreaded  job. 

However,  if  it  is  cut  in  September 
just  before  the  first  hard  frost  and  set 
up  in  stooks,  buckwheat  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  crop,  particularly  significant  of 
the  harvest  time  in  the  Noi’th  and 
East.  The  highly  colored  straWv  and 
buckwheat  stubble,  dotting  the  fields  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  you  fcan 
see  in  the  early  autumn,  gives  oneXa 
comfortable  feeling  that  there  will  be^ 
plenty  of  good  buckwheat  pancakes  with  ' 
maple  syrup  and  sausage  to  eat  later, 
when  those  same  fields  are  covered 
with  snow. 


Buckwheat  Facts 

VARIETIES — Common  Gray,  Jap¬ 
anese,  Silver  Hull. 

When  to  Sow — Around  July  1. 

Rate  of  Seeding — 3  to  5  pecks  per 
acre. 

Soil  Requirement — The  range  is  wide, 
from  poor  acid  soil  to  light,  well 
drained  soil.  Buckwheat  lodges 
on  very  rich  soil. 

Fertilizers— Much  manure  .causes 
buckwheat  to  lodge.  A  hundred 
pounds  or  so  of  phosphate  per  acre 
is  the  practice  of  some  growers. 
Yield — The  y^cld  varies  with  the  soil, 
variety  and  man.  gement  from  14 
to  26  bushels  per  acre,  averaging 
about  20  bushels. 

Price — Last  year  buckwheat  sold  for 
$1.50  per  hundred. 


appetizing  breakfast  from 
two  great  farm  products- 


POST  TOASTIES— delicious,  golden- 
brown  flakes  of  toasted  corn,  served 
with  cream  or  milk. 


Ready  in  a  moment,  healthful  and  en¬ 
ergizing,  good  to  the  last  crisp  flake  in  the 
bowl — Post  Toasties  —  a  breakfast,  lunch 
or  supper  that  wins  everybody’s  approval. 

Make  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties.  Look 
for  the  yellow  and  red  package.  Worth 
asking  for  by  name. 

A  serving  usually  costs  less  than  a  cent. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 


This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  514%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  m 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


\ 


■  SLUG  SHOTS 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  for  35  years 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and  Shrubs  from 
Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices.  ^ rite  for  free 
pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc., to  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  NewYork 
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$1,000.00 

INSURANCE 

for  50  CENTS 

As  a  part  of  our  broad  policy  of 
service  to  readers,  we  now  offer 
you  a  $1,000  Travel  Accident 
Policy  for  one  year  with  a  three- 
year  subscription  for  Jlmerican 
Jigriculimist  all  for  only  $2.50 — 
just  50  cents  more  than  our 
special  price  for  a  three-year 
subscription  alone. 

You  May  Be  Hurt  or 
Killed  In  a  Train  or 
Auto  Accident 
Tomorrow 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  family’s  financial 
welfare  in  case  the  unexpected 
accident  comes  to  you.  Is  not 
your  own  peace  of  mind  worth 
the  small  amount  of  our  accident 
policy  ?  You  need  protection. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Order 
one  of  these  policies  today. 

This  Tells  You  What 
the  Policy  Will  Pay 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  for  death  or  disability  on 
a  public  carrier,  due  to  its  wrecking  or 
disablement  while  the  insured  is  riding 
as  a  fare-paying  passenger,  or  due  to 
the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  any 
private  horse-drawn  or  motor -driven 
vehicle  on  which  insured  may  be  riding 
or  driving,  or  by  being  thrown  there¬ 
from. 

Life  Oue  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Hands 

One  Thon-and  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Feet 

Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Both  Eyes 

1^^ One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
ne  Hand  and  One  Foot, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye, 

One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
Either  Hand 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Either  Foot 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Sight  of  Either  Eye 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
Total  Disability,  13  weeks  or  less, 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week 

Life,  by  being  struck,  knocked  down  or 
run  over  by  vehicle,  while  standing  or 
walking  on  public  highway 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($250.00) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Jso 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
American  Agriculturist  three  years  and  send 
me  a  $1,000.00  Travel  Accident  Policy,  good 
for  one  year.  Enclosed  find  $2.50  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  both  the  policy  and  subscriptions. 

Signed . 


P.O . 

R.F.D.  No . . 

State . . 

My  age  is. .  0. . 

(You  must  beoTor  16  and  tmder  70) 


American  Agriculturist,  June  30, 1923 


News  From  Among  New  York  Farmers, 

*  Apple  Growers  Organize  For  Fruit  Show  —  May  Pool  Price  Announced 


Representatives  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  and  horticultural 
societies  of  the  Eastern  States,  met  in 
New  York  yesterday  and  completed  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  big 
Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show  to  be 
held  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  next  fall.  New  York  State, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Pennsylvania  have  already 
arranged  to  participate  in  a  huge  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertise  Eastern  apples  and 
other  fruit.  Governor  Smith  just  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  appropriating  $10,000  to  as¬ 
sist  the  New  York  fruit  growers  in  the 
educational  features  of  the  proposed 
Exposition. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  of 
representatives  of  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  fruit 
growers  from  other  States  were  that 
in  all  the  States  mentioned,  the  growers 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  for 
bringing  all  the  Eastern  apple-growing 
States  together  in  one  big  commercial 
exposition.  It  will  not  be  a  fancy  fruit 
show  of  prize  plates  of  apples,  but  a 
practical  exhibit  of  commercial  pack¬ 
ages,  which  will  show  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  city  buyer  what  Eastern 
orchards  have  to  offer. 

The  direction  of  the  Exposition  was 
placed  by  the  delegates  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  with  the  following  per¬ 
manent  officers:  Thomas  E.  Cross, 
Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  A.  W. 
Lombard,  Massachusetts  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Vice  Chairman; 
H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Connecticut  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  Secretary;  H.  A.  Albyn, 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Treasurer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  there  are  chairmen  for 
each  of  the  following  States:  New 
Hampshire,  C.  H.  Barker;  Vermont,  C. 
L.  Witherell;  Massachusetts,  Leslie  R. 
Smith;  Connecticut,  C.  L,  Gold;  New 
York,  Charles  G.  Porter;  Maryland,  I. 
S.  Rossell;  North  Carolina,  C.  0.  Mat¬ 
thews. 

Representatives  of  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  addition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  were  at  the  meeting: 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Association,  Hudson 
Valley  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  Clintondale,  New  York;  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  The  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Berks  County  Fruit 
Association  of  Reading,  Pa.;  and  The 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Fruit  Show 
have  been  established  at  Room  1102, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. — H. 
H.  Jones. 


MAY  pool  PEICE  52  CENTS 
BETTEK  THAN  IN  1922 

Accordi'ng  to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  to-day,  the  net  pool  price 
which  its  members  will  receive  for  May 
milk  is  $1.82.  This  is  the  base  pool 
price  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3  per  cent  butter  fat  at  the 
201-210  mile  zone.  The  price  which 
individual  poolers  will  receive  in  each 
case  will  vary  according  to  the  butter 
fat  and  freight  differentials. 

This  price  is  fifty-two  cents  higher 
than  the  pool  price  for  May  a  year  ago. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this, 
according  to  officials  of  the  association, 
is  the  fact,  that  during  recent  months 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  milk  of  the 
association  has  been  marketed  in  the 
three  higher  classifications,  that  is,  as 
fluid  milk,  sweet  cream,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  ice  cream.  The 
league  is  now  receiving  the  full  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts_  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  campaign  carried  on 
for  the  past  three  months. 

During  May,  90  per  cent  of  the  milk 
which  went  through  the  league  plants 
was  sold  in  Classes  1,  2  and  3.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  figures  for 
May  a  year  ago  when  the  league  plants 
marketed  in  these  higher  classifications 
only  57  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
which  they  handled  during  the  month. 

The  association  announced  the  total 


gross  sales  for  the  month  of  April  $6,- 
385,769.10  of  which  it  received  for  fluid 
milk  sold  to  dealers  $4,666,680.97.  The 
sales  from  plants  operated  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  amounted  to  $1,719,088.13. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  GENEVA 
STATION  HOLDS  LAST  MEETING 

ALVAH  H.  PULVER 

The  final  meeting  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  before  the  transference  of  the 
management  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  was  held  at 
Geneva  on  June  12.  The  board  took 
favorable  action  on  appointments  to 
several  new  positions  created  by  the 
last  Legislature,  filling  the  vacancies  on 
the  staff.  An  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  special  investi¬ 
gations  with  fruit  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  three  new  positions  were 
created  to  make  possible  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work. 

E.  V.  Shear,  Cornell  graduate,  has 
been  appointed  associate  in  research 
in  plant  pathology  and  will  begin  work 
on  disease  pi;oblems  in  the  Hudson 
River  territory  at  an  early  date.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Lathrop,  formerly  connected  with 
the  station,  but  more  recently  engaged 
in  research  wbrk  on  the  insecticidal 
properties  of  sulphur  for  the  Crop  Pro¬ 
tection  Institute,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  in  research  in  entomology  and 
will  soon  undertake  investigations  of 
insect  problems  peculiar  to  the  Hudson 
River  Valley. 


COUNTY  NOTES  FROM  AMONG 
NEW  YORK  FARMERS 

Steuben  Co. — Dogs  still  present  a 
menace  to  sheep  growers  through  this 
section.  Early  this  month  Griff  Jack 
of  Canisteo,  lost  23  head  which  was  the 
third  disastrous  raid  made  by  dogs 
within  a  very  short  time.  In  addition 
to  the  animals  destroyed,  Mr.  Jack  has 
several  animals  on  his  hands  that  are 
seriously  injured.  The  loss  to  the 
county  will  amount  approximately  to 
$1,500,  although  that  sum  does  not 
cover  Mr.  Jack’s  loss,  for  pra'ctically 
the  entire  herd  was  destroyed. 

In  Western  New  York 

Wyoming  Co. — The  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Wyoming  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  ai’e  planning  to  give 
tickets  for  the  first  day  of  the  fair  io 
each  teacher  and  child  of  school  age 
in  the  county.  This  day  will  be  known 
as  school  day.  The  association  has 
made  especial  effort  to  interest  boys 
and  _  girls  in  junior  project  work  in 
making  the  exhibit  this  year  one  of  the 
best  ever  held.  At  the  Perry  Fair, 
which  is  also  in  Wyoming  (bounty,  all 
children  of  12  years  of  age  will  be 
admitted  free  of  charge.  The  annual 
cattle  show  and  field  day  of  the  Pa¬ 
vilion  and  Wyoming  Better  Cattle 
Club,  will  be  held  on  Quinlan  Field  at 
Pavilion,  on  Saturday,  July  14.  A 
judging  contest  will  be  held  for  the 
boys  of  the  different  school  districts. 
Crops  are  doing  well  though  they  were 
a  little  late  in  getting  started.  Fruit 
seems  to  have  set  fairly  well.  Late 
cherries  and  apples  are  best,  but  there 
will  not  be  probably,  as  large  a  crop 
as  last  year. — Mrs.  L.  F.  Fenner. 

Chautauqua  Co. — This  section  has 
been  suffering  from  a  serious  drouth. 
We  have  only  had  one  good  rain  since 
May  8.  The  nights  have  been  very 
cool  and  low  places  have  suffered  from 
frost.  Corn  looks  worse  this  season 
than  it  has  in  years.  All  crops  are 
suffering  from  want  of  rain.  If  we 
get  a  wet  spell  soon  we  will  have  a 
fair  hay  crop,  otherwise  it  will  be  a 
failure.  This  season  the  condensery  is 
paying  better  prices  than  cheese  fac¬ 
tories.  The  non-poolers  are  a  little  in 
the  lead.  Farmers  are  not  feeding 
cattle  grain  but  soon  will  be  forced  to 
as  pastures  are  getting  short. — A.  J, 
Norman. 

f 

Genesee  Co. — The  weather  during 
the  middle  of  June  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  during  the  first  week  when 
it  was  so  rainy  that  it  wa^  impossible 
for  farmers  to  work  in  the  fields. 


Farmei’s  are  particularly  hard  hit  this 
year  with  the  scarcity  of  help  and  the 
general  backward  season.  Wheat  is 
selling  for  $1.30  a  bushel,  potatoes  80 
cents,  beans  $6,  hay  $9  a  ton,  live 
poultry  26  cents  a  pound,  dressed  30 
cents,  live  calves  9  cents,  dressed  12 
cents,  dairy  butter  36  cents,  creamery 
butter  48  cents.  Eggs  are  26  cents. 
Several  farms  are  lying  idle  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  this  section.  No  one  wants  to 
work  them  for  men  can  get  larger 
wages  in  the  factories.— J.  C. 

,  In  the  Northern  Country  , 

St.  Lawrence  Co. — The  weather  has 
been  cold  and  wet.  We  have  had  frosts 
on  several  different  nights.  Consid¬ 
erable  land  is  under  water.  The  out¬ 
look  is  quite  poor  for  any  kind  of  crops 
in  this  section.  Hay  only  looks  fair. 
Milk  is  bringing  a  fair  price.  Eggs  are 
terribly  low,  only  27  cents. — H.  S.  H. 

Essex  Co. — Old  potatoes  become  very 
scarce  this  spring  and  command  as 
high  as  $2  per  bushel  in  this  section. 
This  spring  is  a  late  one  but  the 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  getting 
in  the  crops.  Meadows  are  looking 
fairly  good.  A  good  rain  on  June  7 
and  8  helped  all  the  crops.  Veal  9 
cents,  eggs  20  to  25  cents.  Not  much 
call  for  cows.  Hired  help  very  scarce. 
— M.  E.  Burdick. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Saratoga  Co. — Crops  are  about  all  in. 
The  season  is  late  and  notwithstanding 
recent  rains,  the  ground  seems  quite 
dry.  The  fruit  outlook  is  fairly  good. 
Worms  have  done  much  damage  to  the 
apple  trees,  especially  in  the  younger 
orchards.  Orchadists  are  hard  at  work 
■"ppairing  the  damage  done  to  young 
fruiu  trees  last  winter  by  the  mites. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  young  trees 
were  girdled.  Farmers  have  planted 
only  about  50  per  cent  average  crop, 
putting  in  only  what  they  can  care  for 
without  additional  help.  Cows  are 
doing  well.  Butter  brings  45  cents  a 
pound  wholesale,  spring  pigs  $5  a  pair, 
veal  9  to  10  cents.  Eggs  28  cents. — E. 
S.  Rogers. 

Sullivan  Co. — The  season  in  this 
section  is  about  three  weeks  behind 
last  year.  It  has  been  unusually  cold. 
Tent  caterpillars  are  very  numerous. 
Many  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
milk  situation.  Some  have  sold  their 
cows.  It  is  impossible  to  get  help.  No 
building  being  done.  This  is  a  great 
section  for  summer  boarders,  but  very 
few  cottages  have  been  rented  for  the 
season  to  date.  Dairy  butter  50  cents, 
eggs  25  cents.  Old  potatoes  $1.50  per 
bushel. — Mrs.  C.  F.  Milk. 


M.  C.  Burritt  and  Dr.  Chandler 
Leave  College 

{Continued  from  page  538) 

natural  advantages  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  California  afford  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  researches.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  pomo- 
logical  research. 

“To  Vice-Director  Burritt  must  go 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  sound  organization  of' 
the  agricultural  extension  service  as  we 
now  have  it.  He  came  to  the  College 
when  the  idea  of  the  farm  bureau  as  a 
resident  educational  service  for  farmers 
was  just  beginning  to  take  shape,  and 
his  influence  has  been  predominant  in 
the  development  of  this  movement  to 
its  present  high  efficiency,  including 
now  the  three-fold  organization  of 
county  agricultural,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  boys’  and  girls’  club  agents. 
Since  1917  he  has  been  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  direction  of  all  phases 
of  the  extension  service,  which  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
immediately  useful  functions  of  th^ 
College.  For  many  years  Professoir 
Burritt  has  desired  to  return  to  the 
home  farm,  the  ownership  of  which  he 
has  retained.  After  more  than  a  decade 
of  excellent  public  service  his  anticipa¬ 
tions  are  now  to  be  fulfilled.  A  man  of 
vigor  and  decision,  actively  and  in¬ 
tensely  devoted  to  every  sound  mojYe- 
ment  which  looks  toward  the  impivve- 
ment  of  the  status  of  farmers,  he  will 
inevitably  continue  to  be  largely  useful 
in  many  of  the  farmers’  organizations.” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  30, 1923 
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Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Open  Newark  Office 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News— -Long  News  in  Short  Paragraphs 


rpo  quicken  the  delivery  of  peaches] 
X  and  so  reduce  losses  to  consumers* 
in  northern  New  Jersey  this  summer," 
the  Jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative 
Association,  representing  the  organized 
growers  of  the  central  and  southwest¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  peach  belt,  will  open 
an  office  on  July  1  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  charge  of  Kenneth  Hankinson,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  for  the  establishment 
of  offices  at  other  large  consuming 
points  in  northern  New  Jersey,  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  City  as  the  season 
advances.  Ahe  move  is  in  line  with  the 
special  policy  of  cooperating  growers 
in  eliminating  waste  in  the  marketing 
of  this  highly  perishable  crop,  by  direct 
grower  representation  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  delays  at  important  eastern  cities. 

A  fleet  of  high-powered  motor  trucks 
as  well  as  special  express  freight 
service  will  be  employed  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  delivery  of  its  peaches 
within  100  miles  of  orchard  packing 
houses,  according  to.  a  separate  market¬ 
ing  policy  on  nearby  and  distant ‘ship¬ 
ments.  Buyers  within  the  motor  truck 
or  short  haul  will  receive  the  peaches 
in  a  fresher  and  better  shape  than  is 
possible  under  former  routing  methods , 
without  representation  on  destination 
markets  to  quicken  deliveries.  The 
Jersey  Fruit  Growers  have  discontinued 
the  “Blue  Jay”  brand  name,  which  it 
used  last  year  in  distributing  its 
peaches  to  the  trade.  At  a  recent  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  “Jersey  Jerry”  was  officially 
accepted  by  that  body  as  a  brand  name 
for  its  products  this  year.  The  Fancy 
and  No.  1  N.  J.  U.  S.  standard  peach 
gi’ades  will  bear  labels  to  that  effect, 
while  the  No.  2  grade  will  be  known 
as  “domestic.” 

New  Jersey  County  Notes 

Dry  weather  of  late  May  and  early 
June  caused  serious  delays  in  maturity 
of  pastures,  grain  and  berry  crops  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  al¬ 
though  relieved  somewhat  by  light  rains 
in  mid- June.  In  Morris  County  the 
lack  of  rain  affected  grass  and  grain 
more  than  usual  due  to  the  cold  spring, 
which  delayed  development  of  the  crops 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  condition  of  oats,  wheat  and  rye  on 
higher  fields  suffered  more  than  crops 
on  lower  levels. 

Reports  from  Warren  County  indicate 
that  a  similar  condition  exists  and  that 
upland  crops  suffered  more  than  those 
in  the  valleys.  Market  gardeners  re¬ 
port  delayed  maturity  of  strawberries 
and  early  vegetables,  while  smaller 
gardeners  have  been  benefited  somewhat 
by  the  slow  maturity,  in  that  they  were 
able  to  pack  and  market  the  majority 
of  their  crops  despite  the  general  lack 
of  help. 

The  situation  in  Sussex  County  was 
not  reported  as  serious  although  rain 
was  badly  needed  in  many  sections. 

Columbus  Grange  '  of  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  recently  voted  to  hold  a 
fair  again  this  season.  This  is  one  of 
the  active  Granges  in  the  State,  with 
fraternal  and  social  events  held  reg¬ 
ularly  throughout  the  year,  including 
the  initiation  of  classes  for  granges 
even  outside  of  the  State.  William  R, 
Shinn  was  elected  Lecturer  of  the 
Grange  and  Edward  Engle  was  made 
Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMEN 
FEEL  MORE  OPTIMISTIC 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  with  20,000  members  along  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed,  considered  the 
advisability  of  cooperatively  buying 
dairy  feeds  for  its  members  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting.  No  action  was 
taken  in  this  regard,  however,  it  being 
felt  that  the  association  should  make 
use  of  farmers’  cooperative  purchasing 
agencies  already  in  existence  and  oper¬ 
ating  successfully  in  the  State. 

Reports  from  country  shipping  points 
indicate  that  the  recent  increase  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  quart  in  the 
price  of  milk  as  secured  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  months,  has  increased  the  general 
optimism  of  members  concerning  the 


association’s  activities.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  also  increased  the  number  of 
its  testers  to  speed  up  the  testing  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  provide  for  the  steady 
growth  of  the  organization,  which  has 
brought  in  many  new  members  in  re¬ 
cent  months. 

Pennsylvania  Pruit  Notes 

The  Berks  County  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  recently  represented  at  the  - 
conference  in  New  York  City  fop  an 
eastern  apple  show,  have  voted  to  take 
space  in  the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition 
and  Fruit  Show  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  early  next  November.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural  Society  decided 
not  to  take  part  in  the  show  officially, 
although  it  is  reported  that  some^  of 
the  larger  grower  members  may  exhibit 
as  individuals. 

Early  June  estimates  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  apple  crop  place  the  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  at  11,645,797  bushels. 
The  estimated  yield  of  peaches  will  be 
1,699,337  bushels,  and  of  pears  634,351. 
The  condition  of  apples,  peaches  and 
pears  was  reported  at  94  per  cent  of 
normal  yield;  plums  and  cherries  indi¬ 
cate  94  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Other  Keystone  Farm  Notes 

Cooperative  buying  so  that  individual 
farmers  may  make  a  saving  incident  to 
purchasing  in  a  large  way,  has  been 
developed  within  the  year  at  various 
places,  notably  in  Lancaster  County, 
which,  through  its  Farm  Bureau,  has 
considerably  extended  the  cooperative 
purchasing  program  adopted  several 
years  ago.  Fertilizer,  potatoes  and 
spray  materials  constitute  the  chief 
products  cooperatively  ordered  this 
year.  Twelve  cars  of  certified  seed 
were  secured  for  farmers  of  the  county, 
from  Maine,  Vermont  and  Michigan 
chiefly.  Over  7,400  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  3,600  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  1,500  pounds  of  bordeau  and  100 
pounds  of  nicotine  sulphate  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  spray  materials.  Largest 
purchases  were  of  fertilizer,  consisting 
of  46  cars  of  various  materials  to  meet 
county  needs.  Estimates  placed  the  co¬ 
operative  purchases  at  a  total  value  of 
$100,000. 

The  loss  from  forest  fires  in  the  State 
has  been  enormous  this  season  and  the 
dry  weather  of  late  May  and  very  early 
June  extended  the  period  of  fire  danger 
later  than  in  normal  seasons.  The 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Department 
from  date  recently  compiled  reports 
over  82,000  acres  burned  to  date.  The 
cost  of  controlling  1,280  forest  fires  re¬ 
ported  was  $31,240.  Carelessness  is 
given  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
forest  fire.  Pennsylvania  officials .  urge 
full  legal  action  against  those  to  whom 
the  responsibility  can  be  traced. 

The  Bedford  Jersey  Bull  Association 
was  organized  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
with  six  bulls,  now  ordered,  to  start  the 
new  organization  at  an  early  date.  Bed¬ 
ford  County,  which  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Jersey  sections  .of  the  State  also 
has  an  organization  known  as  the 
Everett  Jersey  Bull  Association,  now 
owing  five  animals  and  shortly  to  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
others. 

Dauphin  Grange  Growing 

On  Saturday,  June  16  a  delegation 
from  Success  Grange  of  Dauphin,  Pa., 
headed  by  Master  H.  L.  Bicker,  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Juniata 
Pomona  Grange  held  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  Port  Royal,  Pa.  Success 
Grange  started  with  twenty  members 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  now  has  well  ■ 
over  100  members.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
cent  additions  is  Robert  P.  Bliss  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Commission, 
which  is  doing  excellent  work  in  plac¬ 
ing  good  books  in  the  hands  of  the  rural 
population. — C.  H.  Forest. 


LONG  NEWS  IN  SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 

Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  exports 
of  the  leading  farm  crops  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  war  than  before, 
and  larger  even  than  they  were  during 
the  war.  The  exports  of  the  eight 
principal  food  crops,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  rice  and  pota¬ 
toes,  measured  in  bushels,  were  greater 


by  18  per  cent  for  1920-1922,  inclusive, 
than  they  were  during  the  war  years, 
1915-1919,  inclusive.  Exports  of  canned 
milk,  however,  are  less  tl^n  they  were 
during  the  war.  Farmers’  market 
troubles  are  evidently  not  in  the  export 
situation,  but  rather  in  the  larger  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  case  of  the  eight  crops 
named,  the  average  annual  production 
in  bushels  was  16  per  cent  greater  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1920-22,  inclusive,  than 
during  the  pre-war  years,  and  2  per 
cent  greater  than  during  the  war  years. 

*  * 

Mount  Etna,  arising  nearly  eleven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  largest  ac-- 
tive  volcano  in  Europe,  has  broken  forth 
in  the  most  terrible  volcanic  eruptions 
in  a  generation.  Great  seas  of  molten 
lava  miles  wide  flow  slowly  but  irresist- 
ably  down  the  mountainside  and  into 
fertile  farm  lands,  destroying  the  green 
fields,  orange  groves  and  vineyards  and 
wiping  out  old  villages.  The  air  in 
every  direction  for  miles  is  filled  with 
dust  and  sulphurous  gases,  darkening 
the  sun.  Flames  from  the  eruptions 
can  be  seen  for  more  than  eighty  miles. 

The  roads  are  gorged  with  pathetic 
refugees  who  have  left  their  homes  and 
their  beautiful  little  farms  to  escape 
the  great  scourge. 

*  *  * 

Connecticut  has  a  law  against  day¬ 
light  savings  with  teeth  in  it.  “No  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation,  organization 
or  association,  shall  wilfully  display  in 
or  on  any  public  building  or  on  any 
street,  avenue  or  public  highway  any 
time  measuring  instrument  or  device 
which  is  calculated  or  intended  to  fur¬ 
nish  time  to  the  general  public  so  as 
to  intentionally  indicate  any  other  than 
standard  time.  Any  person  or  organi¬ 
zation  violating  any  part  of  this  act 
shall  be  fined  no  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.”  A  similar  law  exists  in 
New  Hampshire  with  a  five  hundred 
dollar  fine  for  violation.  Evidently 
those  who  fool  with  the  time  in  these 
States  will  get  fooled. 

*  *  * 

My  skin  was  wan  and  buttery,  my 
ears  were  full  of  buzz,  my  heart  was 
weak  and  muttery,  my  tongue  was  full 
of  fuzz.  Depression  weighed  upon  me, 
but  now  I’m  feeling  fine.  My  blessings, 
then,  upon  thee,  oh  herds  of  lowing 
kine,  which  give  the  food  sustaining 
that  keeps  me  thisaway.  I’m  through 
with  all  complaining.  I  drink  a  quart 
a  day! — Shorts  and  Middlings. 

*  *  * 

Germany  now  has  4,652,125  farmers 
who  are  members  of  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  among  German  farmers  of  the 
cooperative  idea  since  1895. 

*  *  * 

Danish  farmers  have,  temporarily  at 
least,  lost  their  British  butter  market. 
Large  importations  in  England  of  New 
Zealand  butter  caused  a  sudden  sharp 
drop  of  butter  prices  in  the  British 
Isles.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  production  of  maple  products  is 
falling  off  rapidly,  chiefly  because  of 
the  destruction  of  maple  trees  by  the  in¬ 
sect  known  as  the  maple  case-bearer. 
Dr.  Glenn  W.  Herrick  of  Cornell  says 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  controlling  this  insect  by  thoroughly 
dusting  the  infested  grove  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  by  means  of  an  aeroplane.  If 
you  own  a  maple  grove,  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  the  bulletin  which 
you  can  get  by  sending  a  postal  card 
to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
at  Ithaca  asking  for  Bulletin  417. 

*  * 

Charles  W.  Pugsley,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  resigned  effective 
October  1,  to  become  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture. 
*  * 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  was 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 
June  13  with  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  Consign¬ 
ment  sale  on  the  preceding  day  of  forty- 
four  red  and  whites  brought  $12,565. 


If  it  is  farm  news,  you  will  see  it  in 
the  American  Agriculturist. 


Opportuiufyl^lls 

fromCANADA 


Visit  Canada  this  summer-^see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers*  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

K  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing — Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

Desk  58 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Antliorucd  Canadiaa  Gov’t  Aft. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  40 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  onr  wonderful  bargalna.  Set  com¬ 
prises  «  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enameled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash¬ 
down  watet  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and 
oak  post  hinge  seat^  all  china  index  faucets, 
nickel-plated  traps, and  all  nickel-platedheavy 
fittings.  j.lV[.SEIDE]SfBERGOO.,Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


I^ark  Mbenue  i^otel 

4th  AVENUE  AT  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
- Subway.  Entrance  at  Door  ===== 

A  N  hotel  where  old  fashioned  courtesy 
still  prevails.  One  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Convenient  in 
shopping,  theatres.  Less  than  50c.  taxi 
fare  (one  or  more  persons)  from  either 
railway  terminal.  Surface  cars  pass  door. 

PRICE  FOE  ROOMS 

50  Single  rooms  -  -  $2.26  per  day 

100  Single  rooms  ...  2.60  per  day 

260  Double  rooms  -  $4  per  day  and  upward 

Single  rooms,  with  bath,  4  per  day  and  upward 
Double  rooms,  with  bath,  5  per  day  and  upward 

POPULAR  PRICED  CAFETERIA  AND  REGULAR 
RESTAURANT 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  balconies  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunken  Palm  Garden  are  enclosed 
in  glass.  GEORGE  0.  BROWN. 


Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  use  and  introduce  the 

DIMPLED  TUBE 

Outlasts  four  ordinary  tubes.  Over¬ 
comes  friction  heat,  increases  tire  life 
25%  to  50%,  is  leak  proof,  prevents  flat 
tires.  Big  Money  Maker  for  agents* 
salesmen  and  garage  men. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  TWO 
YEAR  GUARANTEE.  Write  today 
for  special  introductory  offer  and  big 
money  making  plan.  Dept.  1 28 

WOLVERINE  CLIMAX  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WITTE 


Throttling  Governor  ENGINE 

Simply  wonderful.  Runs  on  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gaso¬ 
line  or  Gas.  Vary  poweratwill.  Fewerparts.  Mechan¬ 
ically  perfect.  2 to 26  H-P.,  all  styles.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1802  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1802  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
1802  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  California 


$1000  Secures  Dairy  Farm 

255  Acres  with  20  Cattle,  Crops,  3  horses,  gas  engine, 
cream  separator,  manure  spreader,  implements,  tools, 
household  furniture;  just  bring  your  suitcase;  near  lively 
village;  machine-worked  fields,  35-cow  spring -watered 
pasture,  estimated  100,000  ft.  timber,  1500  cords  wood;  1000 
sugar  maples;  excellent  7-room  house,  running  spring 
water,  bath,  70-ft.  basement  barn,  stable,  etc.  To  settle 
affairs $4000  gets  all  if  taken  soon,  only  $1000  needed.  Details 
page  1.38  Illus.  Catalog  Bargains— many  states.  Copy  free. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  150R  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET  PLACE 


Classified  Advertisiiig  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
L  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including  name 
and  address.  Thus:  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words.  4^ 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

Our  Advertisements  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  which  it  believes  to  be 
thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  treatment  in  dealing  with 
our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by  our  subscribers  from  auy 
advertiser  who  falls  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be 
as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  120,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States.  Advertising  orders  must 
reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  previous  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

ALL  GOOD  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS  — BUT 
THE  CHAP  WHO  DOESN’T  ADVERTISE  WAITS  LONGEST 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


SEEDS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


,  SO  MANY  ELEMENTS  enter  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  day-old  chicks  and  eggs  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  hatching  of  same  by  our 
subscribers  that  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
cannot  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  day-old 
chicks,  or  that  eggs  shipped  shall  reach  the 
buyer  unbroken,  nor  can  they  guarantee  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  We  shall  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  care  in  allowing  poultry  and 
egg  advertisers  to  use  this  paper,  but  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  end  with  that. 


500  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  July  10th,  from 
vigorous,  production  bred  stock,  250-egg 
strain,  large  fowls,  95  per  cent  chalk-white 
eggs.  Quick  growing  hustlers.  Lay  at  4% 
months.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 

CHIX  PRICES  SMASHED  from  our  heavy¬ 
laying  imported  direct  White  Leghorns,  303- 
egg  strain.  Not  a  hatchery.  Hatch  every 
week ;  $8  per  100,  $40  per  500.  MAPLE 
ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $3.50  per  50  ■,  $6  per 
hundred,  postpaid ;  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 
$1.50  per  11,  postpaid.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL. 
Atglen,  Pa. 


COCKERELS,  SHEPPARDS,  ANCONAS — 
April  hatched,  for  breeders  next  season ;  fine 
birds,  $1.50,  during  June.  DARR  POULTRY 
YARI5S,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  8  TO  12  WEEKS  —  Hens,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  farm- 
raised.  PRANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


200  PULLETS  —  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Ferris,  265-300-egg  strain.  12  weeks 
old.  Now,  only  $1  each.  ALFRED  CHALLY, 
Herscher,  Ill. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  —  $3  per 
15.  Postpaid.  JOHN  LEWIS,  Okolona,  Ohio. 


’  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG-CASE  HEADQUARTERS— Fillers,  ex-! 
celsior  ''cushions,  poultry  shipping,  crates. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  STANDARD  EGG  CASE  COM- i 
PANY,  60.4  West  114th  Street,  New  York.  ; 


REAL  ESTATE 

JAMES  RIVER  VALLEY  FARM— 666-acrft  * 

farm  near  Richmond  ;  everything  modern  ;  beau¬ 
tiful  residence,  barns,  tenant  houses,  200  acrea 
alfalfa,  235  acres  corn,  will  make  8,000  bush¬ 
els  :  200  registered  Duroc  hogs,  17  horses,  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cows,  tractors  with  every  other 
known  farm  implement.  Will  pay  12  to  15% 
on  price  asked ;  write  LaPAYETTE  MANN. 
123  N.  8th  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

■■  _ _ _  — - i 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — 237  acres  general.  ■ 
farm.  Wheat,  alfalfa,  corn,  barley,  buck-  . 
wheat.  Good  level  soil,  paved  road,  low 
taxes,  good  markets ;  $10,000  set  buildings. 
An  attractive  proposition  for  immediate  sale,  i 
Complete  description  on  request.  R.  P.,< 
ANDERSON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.  I 

OWNER  OFFERS  63-ACRE  FARM- Part? 

lately  limed,  good  buildings,  near  good  mar-  ; 
ket,  running  water,  fruit,  silo,  6  cows,  2  mules,.- 
horse,  3  brood  sows,  poultry,  machinery,  in-  i 
eluding  crops  it  taken  soon  for  cash  ;  write  for 
particulars.  OSCAR  SMITH,  Jonestown,  Pa.  • 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  99%  acres,  ten-  : 
room  house,  barn  30x80,  outbuildings,  full  llne- 
of  implements*  12  cows,  3  horses,  5  head  young 
stock,  all  crops  in  the  ground.  JOSEPH; 
OTPINOWSKI,  Route  3,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP— Bred, 
from  the  best  Scotch  and  English  stock.  Rams-’ 
or  ewes,  $15  to  $25  each.  J.  S.  MORSE,. 
Levanna,  N.  Y.  ; 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FARM  DOG — English  Shepherds ;  pups  and. 
drivers.  Natural  instinct  to  handle  cattle.. 
Credit  given  If  requested.  Nine  Utters  ready- 
now.  W.  W.  NOR’TON,  Qgdensburg,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OP  CELERY  AND  CABBAGE 
Plants,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Over  5,000  at  $2  per 
1,000.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Early 
Snow-ball  Cauliflower  plants,  $3.50  per  1,000 
straight.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose, 
N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY  —  Ready  for  field, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  beet,  onion,  lettuce,  strong 
plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per 
1,000  ;  cauliflower,  peppers,  egg  plants,  $3  per 
1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow 
Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  Red 
Nansemond.  At  $1.50  per  1,000.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Early  Copenhagen  market  and 
Danish  cabbage  plants  from  treated  seed ;  $2 
per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3,  Tel., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants; 
all  leading  varieties;  1,000— $2;  500—^.25. 
Postpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES— We  have  priced 
for  immediate  sale,  our  entire  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires,  consisting  of  our  fine  herd 
sire,  Cacapon  Prince  No.  28423,  and  fifteen 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  We  have  never  had 
a  reactor.  ARDEN  HILL  FARMS,  Alfred 
Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  Holstein  Friesian  bull 
calves,  calved  March  5th  and  10th, '1923;  25% 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale,  also  Sir  Vreemau 
Hengerveld^  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad, 
Jr.  and  Aaggie  Pontiac  Korndyke  with  Duchess 
Ormsby.  F.  D.  CURTIS,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE  —  Sired  by 
Brookside  Waldorf  Victoria  Duke,  from  tested 
and  untested  dam.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
Priced  reasonably.  For  quick  sale,  address 
.lACOB  M.  BRULACKER,  Route  4,  Myerstowii, 


CHOICE  MAY  ROSE  Guernseys  for  sale. 
Males  and  females,  all  ages,  accredited  herd. 
Will  sell  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  JOHN  K. 
CORBETT,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE— 187  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Ready  for  shipment  by 
June  1st.  Bred  from  large  type  of  sows  and 
boars.  Pigs  that  are  worthwhile  feeding.  Also 
60  of  a  very  select  lot  of  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross,  10  weeks  old  ;  these  are  little 
beauties,  at  $7.50  each.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  of  either  lot  C.  O.  D.  for  your  approval. 
ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  — 105  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
barrows,  boars  and  sows.  This  is  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  pigs,  bred  from  large  stock  ;  pigs, 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $6  each  ;  and  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each.  Also  a  very  select  lot  of  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  cross,  10  weeks  old,  at 
$7  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above 
lots  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  WEANED  PIGS — 
$10,  either  sex,  including  papers,  crating,  de¬ 
livering.  Quick-growing  husky  rascals.  CHAS. 
MEARSON,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  English  Berkshire  boar 
pigs,  two  months  old  ;  price  $7  each.  Papers 
for  registration  furnished.  KRANTZ  &  SONS, 
Dover,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Hampshire  pigs; 
$10  each.  W.  E.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Savona, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS — mammoth  bronze,  bour¬ 
bon  red,  Narragansett,  white  holland.  15 
reasons  why  we  have  the  greatest  bargain  for 
you.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


The  Rural  Health  Problem 

\ 

{Continued  from  page  535) 


it  means  deprivation  of  the  company  of 
his  children,  great  expense  and  anxiety. 

Lectures  for  adults,  concerts,  theatri¬ 
cal  and  operatic  presentations  are  rare, 
while  the  city  physician  may  pick 
among  many  to  suit  his  taste  or  that 
of  his  family.  It  is  true  that  the 
movies,  and  recently  the  radio,  have 
brought  some  relief,  but  it  is  still  piti¬ 
fully  inadequate. 

Social  intercourse  is  limited  and  the 
opportunities  of  improving  or  polish¬ 
ing  manners  and  poise  are  few.  Be¬ 
sides,  social  relations  are  apt  to  be 
cramped,  intolerant  and  gossipy,  when 
everybody  knows  everybody  else’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  can  “listen  in”  on  the  phone. 
Many  a  country  physician  has  had  to 
throw  up  his  practice  owing  to  idle 
gossip. 

No  Opportunity  to  Continue  Studies 

Owing  to  the  expenditure  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  time  attending  to  a  few 
patients,  the  country  doctor  has  not 
enough  leisure  left  to  keep  abreast  of 
medical  progress.  Not  only  has  he  no 
time  for  general  literature;  but  even 
the  essential  articles  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  journals  remain  unread.  He 
rapidly  becomes  a  “back  number.” 

The  peculiarities  of  country  practice, 
prevent  him  taking  any  post-graduate 
courses  and  he  sinks  in  the  depressing 
rut  of  daily  routine.  Many  rural  phy¬ 
sicians  do  not  practice  modern  medi¬ 
cine,  but  that  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  As  there  are  no  chances  of  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  or  specializa¬ 
tion,  his  worth  as  a  scientific  medical 
man  decreases,  instead  of  increasing 
with  the  years.  Neither  are  there 
chances  for  him  of  getting  those  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  or  emoluments  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  city  colleague. 

While  the  urban  physician  has  reg¬ 
ular  office  hours  and  may  leave  his 
practice  in  charge  of  a  colleague  dur¬ 
ing  vacation,  the  man  who  practices  in 
the  country  must  always  be  on  duty. 
As  his  patients  often  come  from  great 
distances  to  see  him,  he  must  be  ready 
to  attend  them  at  any  time.  'We  must 
all  “let  up”  occasionally  from  the  daily 
grind  and  the  failure  to  do  so  exacts 
a  heavy  toll  from  our  nervous  energy. 

The  country  physician  suffers  from  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  which  has  its 
effect  upon  his  morale,  although  he 
may  not  show  it  or  even  cheerfully 
deny  or  disguise  it.  The  lack  of  diag¬ 
nostic  facilities  such  as  the  X-ray  and 
other  laboratory  tests,  discourages  him 
from  making  any  definite  diagnoses 
and  he  falls  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  leaving  the  cure  to  nature  with  re¬ 
sults  that  are  often  disastrous. 

All  the  reasons  enumerated  above 
which  deter  physicians  from  settling 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Men  (single,  or  mar¬ 
ried  men  with  small  families)  to  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  cow  barn.  Wages  $60  to  $70  per  month 
and  board.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 
Large  herd  of  registered  Holsteins.  WINTER¬ 
THUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Delaware. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  through  July  and  August  ;  $60  per  month 
and  board.  Milking  machine  used.  Give  good 
references.  HARRY  E.  O’CONNOR,  Pleasant 
View  Farm,  New  Kingston,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALL  men,  women,  bo5's,  girls,  17  to  60,  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Government  positions,  $117-$190, 
traveling  or  stationary,  write  MR.  OZMENT. 
268  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  immediately. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


COMPETENT  FARM  OR  ESTATE  Manager 
desires  change.  Refined,  well  educated,  relia¬ 
ble,  married.  Highest  references.  BOX  50, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD  your  own  phonographs.  We  can 
supply  you  with  motors,  tone  arms,  and  all 
accessories  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  AX.  PLEASING  SOUND  PHONO¬ 
GRAPH  COMPANY,  204  East  113th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery. 
Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS, 
Dept.  A,  Gardner,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS,  23c  ft.;  three-leg 
fruit  ladders,  30c  ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L. 
FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  TONS  HARDWOOD  ASHES  de¬ 
livered  your  railway  station,  $400.  GEORGE 
STEVENS,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 


FOXES  WANTED  —  Young  or  old  ones. 
ROSS  BROWN,  McFall,  Ala. 


in  rural  districts  may  be  simplified 
to  one  common  denominator,  namely; 
the  lack  of  financial  returns.  Or,  as 
the  editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  so  aptly  and  tersely  puts  it: 
“It  goes  back  to  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents.”  If  the  farmers  could  get 
better  returns  for  their  crops,  they 
would  be  able  to  build  better  roads, 
maintain  small  rural  hospitals  and 
laboratories,  ,  employ  a  nurse  and 
technician,  make  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  and  even  guarantee  the  doctor 
a  certain  yearly  income,  sufficient  for 
his  wants  and  those  of  his  family. 

However,  as  matters  stand  now  and 
until  the  farmers  have  learned  to 
work  cooperatively,  no  immediate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  health  problem  could 
be  expected  without  outright  or  at 
least  partial  aid  from  the  State.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  urgently  needed  to  remedy  a 
state  of  affairs  which  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  dangerous  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  rural  population.  Every  year 
there  are  thousands  of  lives  lost  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabilities 
which  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
more  adequate  system  of  rural  health 
organization. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  bill  be  passed 
that  every  district  in  the  State  receive 
a  subsidy  covering  partly  or  entirely, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  erection  of  a 
small  hospital  and  laboratory,  a  nurse, 
a  laboratory  technician  and  a  physician. 
The  nurse  could  do  the  necessary  home 
visiting  and  the  physician  could  be  ap¬ 
pointed  school  inspector  and  health 
officer.  The  certification  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  details  of  administra¬ 
tion  could  be  left  to  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  health,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  authorities  and  the  bill 
should  contain  sufficient  safeguards  to 
prevent  its  provisions  from  becoming  a 
“pork  barrel.” 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  every 
farmer  to  write  to  his  assemblyman 
and  senator  asking  them  to  support  any 
bill  subsidizing  health  centers  in  the 
rural  districts.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  governor  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  will  go  far  towards  solving  the 
rural  health  problem  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  War 

{Continued  from  page  534) 

controlling  power  to  attain  that  satis¬ 
faction  both  as  to  reparation  and 
security  that  was  assured  her  by  all 
the  powers  that  made  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  even  if  it  takes  another  war 
to  accomplish  it.  It  is  now,  while  their 
army  is  intact  and  directed  by  the 
greatest  existing  General  Staff,  that 
France  will  insist  upon  a  conclusion. 
They  will  not  delay  it  for  years,  durino- 
which  they  would  have  to  bear  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expense  of  maintaining  their 
army, — while  Germany,  free  from  that 
incubus,  would  be  restoring  her  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  and  re-establishing  her 
manufacturing  interests  and  interna¬ 
tional  commerce. 

We,  here,  might  as  well  I’ealize  that 
our  failure  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  or  to  enter  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  France  securing  her  against 
future  aggressive  attacks  by  Germany, 
— has  prevented  the  establishment  of 
Peace, — and  that  Europe  is  again  in  a 
pratical  state  of  war,  which  at  any] 
moment  may  lead  to  further  bloodshed! 
and  all  the  horrible  incidents  of  war. 


A.  A.  TO  BROADCAST  MARKET 
REPORTS 

American  Agriculturist  is  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and  with 
the  broadcasting  station  WEAF  to 
broadcast  the  latest  information  on 
farm  prices  and  conditions  every  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
at  10:50  A.M.,  standard  time.  If  you 
use  this  service  it  may  save  you  a  lot 
of  money.  If  you  do  not  have  a  radio, 
ask  your  neighbor  who  does  have  one 
to  give  you  the  service  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 


Of  the  many  papers  I  read,  I  like 
yours  the  best. — Lott  Hall,  Gouverneur, 

N.  Y. 
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The  Brown  Mouse  ■ — By  Herbert  Quick 


**  ALL  right,”  reiterated  the  colonel.  “But  why?” 

■LX.  Oh,”  said  Jennie,  “I  want  to  see  whether  I  can  talk  Jim  out  of  some  of  his 
foolishness.” 

“You  want  to  line  him  up,  do  you?”  said  the  colonel.  “Well,  that's  good  politics, 
and  incidentally,  you  may  get  some  good  ideas  out  of  Jim.” 

“Rather  unlikely,”  said  Jennie. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  colonel,  smiling.  “I  begin  to  think  that 
Jim's  a  Brown  Mouse.  I’ve  told  you  about  the  Brown  Mouse,  haven’t  I?” 

“Yes,”  said  Jennie.  “You’ve  told  me.  But  Professor  Darbishire’s  brown  mice 
were  simply  wild  and  incorrigible  creatures.” 

“Justin  Morgan  was  a  Brown  Mouse,”  sard  the  colonel.  “And  he  founded  the 
greatest  breed  of  horses  in  the  world.” 

“You  say  that,”  said  Jennie,  “because  you’re  a  lover  of  the  Morgan  horse.” 

“Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  Brown  Mouse,”  said  the  colonel.  “So  was  George 
Washington,  and  so  was  Peter  the  Great.  Whenever  a  Brown  Mouse  appears  he 
changes  things  in  a  little  way  or  a  big  way.” 

“For  the  better,  always?”  asked  Jennie. 

“No,”  said  the  colonel.  “The  Brown  Mouse  may  throw  back  to  slant-headed 
savagery.  But  Jim  .  .  .  .  sometimes  I  think  Jim  is  the  kind  of  Mendelian  segre¬ 
gation  out  of  which  we  get  Franklins  and  Edisons  and  their  sort.  You  may  get 
'  some  good  ideas  out  of  Jim.  Let  us  have  them  here  for  Christmas,  by  all  means.” 


In  due  time  Jennie’s  invitation 
reached  Jim  and  his  mother,  like  an 
explosive  shell  fired  from  a  distance 
into  their  humble  dwelling.  Mrs.  Irwin 
had  long  since  regarded  herself  as 
quite  outside  society.  To  be  sure,  for 
something  like  half  of  this  period,  she 
had  been  of  society  if  not  in  it.  She 
had  done  the  family  washings,  scrub¬ 
bings  and  cleanings,  had  made  the 
family  clothes  and  been  a  woman  of 
all  work,  passing  from  household  to 
household,  in  an  orbit  determined  by 
the  exigencies  of  threshing,  harvesting, 
illness  and  child-bearing.  And  when 
Jim,  having  absorbed  everything  v/hich 
the  Woodruff  school  could  give  him  in 
the  way  of  education,  found  his  first 
job  at  “making  a  hand,”  Mrs.  Irwin,  at 
her  son’s  urgent  request,  ceased  going 
out  to  work  for  a  while,  until  she  could 
get  back  her  strength.  This  she  had 
never  succeeded  in  doing,  and  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  had  never  entered 
one  of  the  houses  in  which  she  had 
formerly  served. 

“I  can’t  go,  James,”  said  she;  “I 
can’t  possibly  go.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can!  Why  not?”  said 
Jim.  “Why  not?” 

“You  know  I  don’t  go  anywhere,” 
urged  Mrs.  Irwin. 

“That’s  no  reason,”  said  her  son. 

“I  haven’t  a  thing  to  wear,”  said 
Mrs.  Irwin. 

“Nothing  to  wear!” 

I  WONDER  if  any  ordinary  person  can 
understand  the  shock  with  which  Jim 
Irwin  heard  those  words  from  his 
mother’s  lips.  He  was  approaching 
thirty,  and  the  association  of  the  ideas 
of  Mother-  and  Costume  was  foreign  to 
his  mind.  Other  women  had  surfaces 
different  from  hers,  to  be  sure — but 
his  mother  yjas  not  as  other  women. 
She  was  just  Mother,  always  at  work 
in  the  house  or  in  the  garden,  always 
clothed  in  the  grays,  gray-blues,  neu¬ 
tral  stripes  and  checks  which  were 
cheap  and  common  and  easily  made. 
Clothes!  Jim  had  never  given  the 
thing  a  thought  further  than  to  wear 
out  his  Sunday  best  in  the  schoolroom, 
to  wonder  where  the  next  suit  of  Sun¬ 
day  best  was  to  come  from,  and  to  buy 
for  his  mother  the  cheap  and  common 
fabrics  which  she  fashioned  into  gar¬ 
ments. 

“Why,  mother,”  said  he,  “I  think  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  explain  to  the 
Woodruffs  that  you  stayed  away  be¬ 
cause  of  clothes.  They  have  seen  you 
in  the  clothes  you  wear  pretty  often 
for  the  last  thirty  years!” 

Was  a  woman  ever  quite  without  a 
costume? 

Mrs.  Irwin  gazed  at  vacancy  for  a 
while,  and  went  to  the  old  bureau. 
From  the  bottom  drawer  she  took  an 
old,  old  black  alpaca  dress — a  dress 
which  Jim  had  never  seen.  She  spread 
it  out  on  her  bed  in  the  alcove  off  the 
combined  kitchen,  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room  in  v^hich  they  lived,  and  smoothed 
out  the  M  finkles.  It  was  almost  whole, 
.save  for  the  places  where  her  body, 

I  once  so  much  fuller  than  now,  had 
drawn  the  threads  apart — under  the 
l  arms,  and  at  some  of  the  seams — and 
she  handled  it  as  one  deals  with  some¬ 
thing  very  precious. 

“I  never  thought  I’d  wear  it  again,” 
said  she,  “but  once.  I’ve  been  saving 
it  for  my  last  dress.  But  I  guess  it 
won’t  hurt  to  wear  it  once  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living.” 

Jim  kissed  his  mother — a  rare  thing. 


save  as  the  caress  was  called  for  by 
the  established  custom  between  them. 

“Don’t  think  of  that,  mother,”  said 
he,  “for  years  and  years  yet!” 


CHAPTER  X 

HOW  JIM  WAS  LINED  UP 

fPHERE  is  no  doubt  that  Jennie 
-L  Woodruff  was  justified  in  thinking 
that  they  were  a  queer  couple.  To  be 
sure,  Jim’s  clothes  were  not  especially 
noteworthy,  being  just  shiny,  and 
frayed  at  cuff  and  instep,  and  short  of 
sleeve  and  leg,  and  ill-fitting  and  cheap. 
They  betrayed  poverty,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  a  New  York  sweatshop  to 
anticipate  the  prodigality  of  Nature  in 
the  matter  of  length  of  leg  and  arm, 
and  wealth  of  bones  and  joints  which, 
she  had  lavished  upon  Jim  Irwin.  But 
the  Woodruff  table  had  often  enjoyed 
Jim’s  presence,  and  the  standards  pre¬ 
vailing  there  as  to  clothes  were  only 
those  of  plain  people  who  eat  with  their 
hired  meP,  buy  their  clothes  at  a  county 
seat  town,  and  live  simply  and  sensibly 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Jim’s  queerness 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  clothes  as  in  his 
personality. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jennie  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Irwin’s  queer¬ 
ness  was  to  be  found  almost  solely  in 
her  clothes.  The  black  alpaca  looked 
undeniably  respectable,  especially  when 
.  it  was  helped  out  by  a  curious  old 
brooch.  Jennie  guessed  it  must  have 
a  story-^a  story  in  which  the  stooped, 
rusty,  old  lady  looked  like  a  character 
of  the  period  just  after  the  war.  For 
the  blaqk  alpaca  dress  looked  more 
like  a  costume  for  a  masquerade  than  a 
present-day  garment,  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
was  so  oppressed  with  knowledge  that 
her  dress  didn’t  fit,  and  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  behaving  naturally — like  a 
convict  just  discharged  from  prison 
after  a  ten  years’  term — that  she  took 
on  a  stiffness  of  deportment  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
female  Rip  Van  Winkle  not  yet  quite 
awake.  But  Jennie  had  the  keenness 
to  see  that  if  Mrs.  Irwin  could  have 
had  an  up-to-date  costume  she  would 
have  become  a  rather  ordinary  and  not 
bad-looking  old  lady.  What  Jennie 
failed  to  divine  was  that  if  Jim  could 
have  invested  a  hundred  dollars  in  the 
services  of  tailors,  haberdashers,  bar¬ 
bers  and  other  specialists  in  personal 
appearance,  and  could  have  blotted  out 
his  record  as  her  father’s  field-hand, 
he  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  young  man.  Not 
handsome,  of  course,  but  the  sort  people 
look  after — and  follow. 

<<^OME  to  dinner,”  said  Mrs.  Wood- 

vJruff,  who  at  this  juncture  had  a 
hired  girl,  but  was  yoked  to  the  oar 
nevertheless  when  it  came  to  turkey 
.  and  the  other  fixings  of  a  Christmas 
dinner.  “It’s  good  enough,  what  there 
is  of  it,  and  there’s  enough  of  it  such  as 
it  is — but  the  dressing  in  the  turkey 
would  be  better  for  a  little  more  sage!” 

The  bountiful  meal  piled  mountain 
high  for  guest  and  hired  help  and 
family  melted  away.  The  colonel,  in 
stiff  starched  shirt,  black  tie  and  frock 
coat,  carved  with  much  empressement, 
and  Jim  felt  almost  for  the  first  time 
a  sense  of  the  value  of  manner. 

“I  had  bigger  turkeys,”  said  Mrs. 
Woodruff  to  Mrs.  Irwin,  “but  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  cook  two  turkey- 
hens  instead  of  one  great  big  gobbler 


with  meat  as  tough  as  tripe  and  stuffed 
full  of  fat.” 

“One  of  the  hens  would  ’a’  been 
plenty,”  replied  Mrs.  Irwin.  “How 
much  did  they  weigh?” 

“About  fifteen  pounds  apiece,”  was 
the  answer.  “The  gobbler  would  ’a’ 
weighed  thirty,  I  guess.  He’s  pure 
Mammoth  Bronze.” 

“I  wish,”) said  Jim,  “that  we  could 
get  a  few  breeding  birds  of  the  wild 
bronze  turkeys  from  Mexico.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“They’re  the  original  blood  of  the 
domestic  bronze  turkeys,”  said  Jim, 
“and  they’re  bigger  and  handsomer 
than  the  pure-bred  bronzes,  even. 
They’re  a  better  stock  than  the  north¬ 
ern  wild  turkeys  from  which  our  com¬ 
mon  birds  originated.” 

“Where  do  you  learn  .all  fhese  things, 
Jim?”  asked  Mrs.  Woodruff.  “I  de¬ 
clare,  I  often  tell  Woodruff  that  it’s  as 
good  as  a  lecture  to  have  Jim  Irwin  at 
table.” 

There  came  into  Jim’s  eyes  the  gleam 
of  the  man  devoted  to  a  Cause — and  the 
dinner  tended  to  develop  into  a  lecture. 
Jennie  saw  a  little  more  plainly  where¬ 
in  his  queerness  lay. 

“There’s  an  education  in  any  meal, 
if  we  would  just  use  the  things  on  the 
table  as  materials  for  study,  and  follow 
their  trails  back  to  their  starting- 
points.  This  turkey  takes  us  back  to 
the  chaparral  of  Mexico-^ - ” 

^^TX/HAT’S  chaparral?”  asked  Jennie, 

VV  as  a  diversion.  “It’s  one  of  the 
words  I  have  seen  so  often — but  after 
all  it’s  just  a  word,  and  nothing  more.” 

“Ain’t  that  the  trouble  with  our  edu¬ 
cation,  Jim?”  queried  the  colonel, 
cleverly  steering  Jim  back  into  the 
track  of  his  discourse. 

“They  are  not  even  living  words,” 
answered  Jim,  “unless  we  have  clothed 
them  in  flesh  and  blood.  ‘Chaparral’  to 
Jennie  is  just  the  ghost  of  a  word.  Our 
civilization  is  full  of  inefficiency  be¬ 
cause  we  are  satisfied  to  give  our 
children  these  ghosts  and  shucks  and 
husks  of  words,  instead  of  the  things 
themselves,  that  can  be  seen  and  hefted 
and  handled  and  tested  and  heard.” 

Jennie  looked  Jim  over  carefully.  His 
queerness  was  taking  on  a  new  phase— 
and  she  felt  a  sense  of  surprise  such  as 
one  experiences  when  the  conjurer 
causes  a  rose  to  grow  into  a  tree  before 
your  very  eyes.  Jim’s  development  \vas 
not  so  rapid,  but  Jennie’s  perception'  of 
it  was. 

“I  think  we  lose  so  much  time  in 
school,”  Jim  went  on,  “while  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  eating  their  dinners.” 

“Well,  Jim,”  said  Mrs.  Woodruff, 
“everyone  but  you  is  down  on  the  hu¬ 
man  level.  The  poor  kids  have  to 
eat!” 

“But  think  how  much  good  education 
there  is  wrapped  up  in  the  school  din¬ 
ner — if  we  could  only  get  it  out.” 

Jennie  grew  grave.  Here  was  this 
Brown  Mouse  actually  introducing  the 
subject  of  the  school — and  he  ought  to 
suspect  that  she  was  planning  to  line 
him  up  on  this  very  thing — if  he  wasn’t 
a  perfect  donkey  as  well  as  a  dreamer. 
And  he  was  calmly  wading  into  the 
subject  as  if  she  were  the  ex-farm-hand 
country  teacher,  and  he  was  the  county 
superintendent-elect ! 

“Eating  a  dinner  like  this,  mother,” 
said  the  colonel  gallantly,  “is  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  itself;  but  just  how  ‘lamin’’ 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  school  lunch  is  a 
new  one  on  me,  Jim,” 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  “in  the  first  place 
the  children  ought  to  cook  their  meals 
as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  Prior  to 
that  they  ought  to  buy  the  materials. 
And  prior  to  that  they  ought  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  school  kitchen. 
They’d  like  to  do  these  things,  and  it 
would  help  prepare  them  for  life  on  an 
intelligent  plane,  while  they  prepared 
the  meals.” 

“Isn’t  that  looking  rather  far  ahead?” 
asked  the  county  superintendent-elect. 

“It’s  like  a  lot  of  other  things  we 
think  far  ahead,”  urged  Jim.  “The 
only  reason  why  they’re  far  off  is  be¬ 
cause  we  think  them  so.  It’s  a  thought 
— and  a  thought  is  as  near  the  moment 
we  think  it  as  it  will  ever  be.” 

“I  guess  that’s  so — to  a  wild-eyed 
reformer,”  said  the  colonel.  “But  go 
on.  Have  some  more  dressing.” 

“Thanks,  I  believe  I  will,”  said  Jim. 


“And  a  little  more  of  the  cranberry 
sauce.  No  more  turkey,  please.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  school  class  that 
could  prepare  this  dinner,”  said  Mrs. 
Woodruff. 

“Why,”  said  Jim,  “you’d  be  there 
showing  them  how!  They’d  get  credits 
in  their  domestic-economy  course  for 
getting  the  school  dinner — and  they’d 
bring  their  mothers  into  it  to  help 
them  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes. 
And  one  detail  of  girls  would  cook  one 
week,  and  another  serve  The  Setting  of 
the  table  would  come  in  as  a  study — 
flowers,  linen  and  all  that.  And  when 
we  get  a  civilized  teacher,  table  man¬ 
ners!” 

“I’d  take  on  that  class,”  said  the 
hired  man,  winking  at  Selma  Carlson, 
the  maid,  from  somewhere  below  the 
salt.  “The  way  I  make  my  knife  feed 
my  face  would  be  a  great  help  to  tbe 
children.” 

“And  when  the  food  came  on  the 
table,”  Jim  went  on,  with  a  smile  at  his 
former  fellow-laborer,  “just  think  of 
the  things  we  could  study  while  eating 
it.  The  discussion  of  a  meal  under 
proper  guidance  is  much  more  educa¬ 
tive  than  a  lecture.  This  breast-borie, 
now,’’  said  he,  referring  to  the  remains 
on  his  plate.  “That’s  physiology.  The 
cranberry-sauce  —  that’s  botany,  and 


JIM  IRWIN— “THE  BROWN 
MOUSE” 

'^HOUGH  he  smiles  so  cheer- 
fully,  things  are  looking  badly 
for  Jim  Irwin,  former  farm  hand- 
and  now  school  teacher.  Jennie 
Woodruff,  in  order  to  “line  him 
up” — that  is,  force  him  to  give 
up  his  plans  for  a  school  based 
on  practical  life — has  invited  Jim 
and  his  mother  to  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  Her  father,  however,  has 
a  growing  respect  for  Jim’s 
theories  and  his  ability  to  practice 
them. 


commerce,  and  soil  management — do 
you  know.  Colonel,  that  the  cranberry 
must  have  an  acid  soil — which  would 
kill  alfalfa  or  clover?” 

“Read  something  of  it,”  said  the 
colonel,  “but  it  didn’t  interest  me 
much.” 

“And  the  difference  between  the 
types  of  fowl  on  the  table — ^that’s 
breeding.  And  the  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
cocoanut — that’s  geography.  And  every¬ 
thing  on  the  table  runs  back  to  geogra- 
■  phy,  and  comes  to  us  linked  to  our 
lives  by  dollars  and  cents — and  they’re 
mathematics.” 

“We  must  have  something  more  than 
dollars  and  cents  in  life,”  said  Jennie. 
“We  must  have  culture.” 

{Continued  on  page  544) 
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Summertime  Is  Salad 


Time,  So  Visit  Your  Garden 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Terbush  Gives  Recipes  For  All  Sorts  of  Combinations  and  Dressings  as  Well 


IT  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  have 
spring  fever  and  take  the  old  time 
remedy  of  molasses  and  sulphur.  It  is 
far  better  to  get  our  sulphur  and  other 
minerals  from  lettuce,  spinach,  apples, 
carrots,  celery,  cabbage  and  other  such 
foods.  Just  now,  our  system  especially 
needs  this  diet  of  fresh  foods  to  help 
cut  down  the  protein  diet  which  in  this 
country  is  apt  to  be  too  high. 

Salads  are  not  a  strictly  modern  dish 
as  many  may  suppose.  The  first  salad 
recorded  is  that  made  of  hyssop  of 
biblical  fame.  The  broad  leaves  of 
the  hyssop  plant  with  their  acid  juice, 
not  unlike  our  plantain,  were  bruised 
by  stones  and  then  served  with  an  oil. 
Our  salads  of  to-day  follow  this  same 
principle  although  they  are  more  com¬ 
plicated. 

'  Every  salad  is  composed  of  three 
parts — a  garnish,  which  may  be  let¬ 
tuce,  watercress,  celery  tops,  cucum¬ 
bers,  parsley,  radishes — a  body  of 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  (alone  or  in 
combination),  and  dressing. 

The  Essentials  of  Salad  Making 

Fruits  and  vegetables  for  salads 
should  always  be  in  good  condition, 
well  cleaned  and  crisp.  Place  the  veg¬ 
etables  in  cold  water  till  crisp,  then 
drain  on  a  towel  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place  till  served.  It  is  best  to  marinate 
all  canned  or  cold  vegetables  before 
serving,  which  means  to  let  them  stand 
in  French  dressing  in  a  cold  place  for 
an  hour  before  making  into  a  salad. 
Meats  should  be  carefully  cleaned  of 
gristle,  cut  into  cubes,  and  marinated 
like  the  vegetables.  Onions  may  be 
cut  very  fine  by  chopping  across  each 
way  many  times  and  then  slicing  very 
thin. 

Probably  the  two  most  popular 
dressings  used  are  the  French  dressing 
and  the  mayonnaise,  and  these  are  the 
basis  for  many  others.  The  French 
dressing  is  most  commonly  used  for 
green  salads  and  marinating,  and  the 
mayonnaise  is  popular  on  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

French  Dressing 

One-half  teaspoon  salt;  14  teaspoon 
pepper;  2  tablespoons  vinegar;  4  table¬ 
spoons  oil.  Shake  well  before  using. 
A  Parisian  French  dressing  may  be 
made  by  adding  chopped  onion,  parsley, 
red  and  green  peppers. 

Uncooked  Mayonnaise 

Few  grains  paprika;  14  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  sugar;  teaspoon 
mustard;  2  egg  yolks  or  1  egg;  1  pint 
oil;  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice;  2  table¬ 
spoons  vinegar.  Mix  seasonings  and 
add  yolks.  Beat  well,  adding  acid 
gradually  and  beating.  Turn  in  oil 
slowly,  beating  constantly. 

An  extender  will  increase  the  amount 
and  make  less  noticeable  the  taste  of 
oil.  For  the  extender,  use  V*  cup  vine¬ 
gar;  %  cup  water;  1  teaspoon  mustard; 
1  table.spoon  sugar;  2  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch;  paprika.  Add  dry  ingredients 
to  liquid  and  cook  till  thick.  Stir  in 
dressing  and  chill. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  dressing 
without  oil  a  simple  boiled  dressing  may 
be  made. 

Olive  oil,  Wesson  oil,  or  Mazola  give 
very  satisfactory  results  and  the  last 
two  are  generally  popular  because  of 
their  mild  flavor  and  comparatively  low 
cost.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
temperatures  of  intense  heat  or  cold 
have  no  undesirable  effect  upon  the 
thickening  power  of  the  oil.  If  the 
first  lot  does  not  seem  to  thicken,  start 
over  again  with  the  egg,  vinegar  and 
oil,  and  when  that  begins  to  thicken 
add  the  other  mixture  and  beat.  If 
ordinary  care  is  taken  and  the  oil  is  in 
good  condition,  there  should  be  very 
little  “going  back”  of  the  dressing  in 
the  making.  I  have  found  that  the 
use  of  the  whole  egg  in  the  place  of  two 
yolks  gives  satisfactory  results  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  oil. 

Following  ai’e  a  few  appetizing  salads 
including  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Unless  otherwise  given  the  recipe  serves 
four  persons. 

Water  Lily  Salad 

Cut  the  white  of  a  hard-cooked  egg 
from  top  down  almost  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  in  the  shape  of  lily  leaves.  Re¬ 


move  yolk,  put  through  sieve,  mix  with 
mayonnaise  and  place  in  center  of 
white.  Serve  with  mayonnaise  at  side. 
(Individual  serving.) 

Swiss  Salad 

One  cup  cold  chicken  diced;  1  cucum¬ 
ber  diced;  1  cup  peas;  1  cup  chopped 
nut  meats. 

Marinate  with  French  dressing  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise. 

Tomato  Sandwich 

Cut  small  ripe  peeled  tomato  through ; 
place  slice  of  cream  cheese  between 
sections,  cut  down  through  center, 
place  rounded  sides  together  on  lettuce 
leaf,  top  with  a  ball  of  cream  cheese, 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise.  (Indi¬ 
vidual  serving.') 

Carrot  Salad 

One  cup  diced  cooked  carrots;  %  cup 
peas;  1  hard-cooked  egg;  diced  onion. 

Marinate  carrots  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Cheese  and  Prune  Salad 

Slowly  cook  large  prunes.  Remove 
pits,  fill  with  cream  cheese,  chill  well, 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise. 

Peanut  and  Raisin  Salad 

Marinate  2-cups  seedless  raisins.  Add 
Vz  cup  chopped  peanuts,  mix,  serve  on 
lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

Apple  and  Cabbage  Salad 

One  and  one-half  cups  diced  apples; 
2  cups  diced  dates;  3  cups  shredded 
cabbage;  nutmeats.  Mix  with  mayon¬ 
naise  and  serve. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  sugges¬ 
tions.  Meats  may  be  combined  with 
vegetables  in  many  ways.  Cream 
cheese,  with  nutmeats,  or  onions,  or 
fruits  make  an  excellent  combination. 

Salads  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of  a 
careful  survey  of  your  larder.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  prepare,  and  when 
properly  seasoned  and  crisped  are  fit 
food  for  the  gods.  Canned  vegetables 
may  be  used  in  winter,  and  fresh  food 


in  the  summer,  so  that  every  season 
may  be  salad  season. 


RESPECT  THE  FLAG 

“One  Flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one 
hand,  one  nation  ever  more.” 

The  national  anniversaries  on  which 
the  flag  should  be  displayed  are  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday,  February  22;  Lin¬ 
coln’s  birthday,  February  12;  Mem¬ 
orial  Day,  May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14; 
and  Independence  Day,  July  4.  When 
displayed  the  flag  should  always  be 
flown  from  a  staff  or  mast  if  possible, 
and  not  be  raised  before  sunrise,  or  left 
up  after  sunset.  When  used  as  a  ban¬ 
ner  the  blue  field  should  float  at  the 
right,  and  if  laid  on  a  bier  the  blue  field 
should  be  at  the  head. 

When  used  for  decoration,  if  hung 
vertically,  the  blue  is  at  the  right;  when 
hung  horizontally,  the  field  should  be  at 
the  left,  and  the  flag  should  always  be 
above  the  people  when  sitting.  It  should 
never  be  used  as  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  costume  or  to  drape  a  box  or  table. 
Bunting  in  red,  white  and  blue  answers 
this  purpose.  When  carried,  the  flag 
should  always  be  upright,  and  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  should 
know  what  to  do  when  the  flag  passes. 
If  standing  or  walking  we  should  halt 
and  stand  at  attention  and  a  man  should 
bare  his  head.  If  sitting  we  should  rise 
and  give  this  simple  tribute  to  “Old 
Glory.” — Mrs.  George  Gray. 


THE  COOK  CAN  GO  TO  CHURCH 

Shown  how  at  demonstrations  in  27 
counties,  784  Ohio  housewives  last  year 
went  home  and  made  fireless  cookers. 
Then,  through  their  local  bureau  or¬ 
ganizations,  they  passed  the  lesson  on  to 
countless  other  farm  women,  and  in 
certain  Ohio  counties  fireless  cookers  are 
now  considered  an  indispensable  piece 
of  kitchen  equipment. 

Since  the  cookers  can  be  used  to  keep 


cold  things  cold,  as  well  as  to  keep  hot 
dishes  cooking,  their  spread  is  expected 
to  continue  throughout  the  summer.  A 
tinner  in  Auglaize  County  tells  the 
agricultural  agent  there,  that  he  lined 
35  outer-containers  of  home-made 
cookers  there  last  month. 

A  farm  family  in  Putnam  County 
has  kept  account  of  the  amount  of 
kerosene  saved  on  their  oil  stove.  For¬ 
merly  they  used  5  gallons  of  coal-oil  a 
week.  Now,  using  the  cooker  for  cereals 
and  for  Sunday  dinner,  6  gallons  of  oil 
last  two  weeks.  This  housewife  has 
built  a  cooker  which  holds  two  pans. 
She  starts  Sunday  dinner  early  and 
leaves  the  meat  and  vegetables  in  the 
bottom  container,  and  a  pudding  or 
dried  fruit  in  the  top  container,  so  that 
all  is  ready  when  the  family  comes 
back  from  church. 

Another  housewife  in  this  county 
uses  a  second  compartment  in  her 
cooker  for  the  bread-mixer.  This  re¬ 
tains  the  bread  at  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  raises  it  without  the  bother 
of  shutting  windows  to  keep  the  room 
warm  enough,  or  of  wrapping  the 
mixer  in  a  blanket. 


When  anything  boils  over  on  the 
stove,  cover  it  at  once  with  salt;  the 
odor  will  be  killed,  and  the  spilled  food 
can  be  cleaned  up  easily. 


The  Brown  Mouse 

(Continued  from  page  543) 

“Culture,”  cried  Jim,  “is  the  ability 
to  think  in  terms  of  life — isn’t  it?” 

“Like  Jesse  James,”  suggested  the 
hired  man,  who  was  a  careful  student 
of  the  life  of  that  eminent  bandit. 

There  was  a  storm  of  laughter  at 
this  sally  amidst  which  Jennie  wished 
she  had  thought  of  something  like  that. 
Jim  joined  in  the  laughter  at  his  own 
expense,  but  was  clearly  suffering  from 
argumentative  shock. 

“That’s  the  best  answer  I’ve  had  on 
that  point,  Pete,”  he  said,  after  the  dis¬ 
turbance  had  subsided.  “But  if  the 
James  boys  and  the  Youngers  had  had 
the  sort  of  culture  I’m  for,  they  would 
have  been  successful  stock  men  and 
farmers,  instead  of  train-robbers. 
Take  Raymond  Simms,  for  instance. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  James  gang  when  he  came 
here.  All  he  needed  was  a  few  exasper¬ 
ated  associates  of  his  own  sort,  and  a 
convenient  railway  with  undefended 
trains  running  over  it.  But  after  a 
few  weeks  of  real  ‘culture’  under  a 
mighty  poor  teacher,  h^’s  developing 
into  the  most  enthusiastic  farmer  I 
know.  That’s  real  culture.” 

“It’s  snowing  like  everything,”  said 
Jennie,  who  faced  the  window. 

“Don’t  cut  your  dinner  short,”  said 
the  colonel  to  Pete,  “but  I  think  you’ll 
find  the  cattle  ready  to  come  in  out  of 
the  storm  when  you  get  good  and 
through.” 

“I  think  I’ll  let  ’em  in  now,”  said 
Pete,  by  way  of  excusing  himself.  “I 
expect  to  put  in  most  of  the  day  from 
now  on  getting  ready  to  quit  eating. 
Save  some  of  everything  for  me,  Selma, 
— I’ll  be  right  back!” 

“All  right,  Pete,”  said  Selma. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  MOUSE  ESCAPES 

JENNIE  played  the  piano  and  sang. 

They  all  joined  in  some  simple 
Christmas  songs.  Mrs.  Woodruff  and 
Jim’s  mother  went  into  other  parts  of 
the  house  on  research  work  connected 
with  their  converse  on  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  The  colonel  withdrew  for  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  live  stock  on  the  eve 
of  the  threatened  blizzard.  And  Jim 
was  left  alone  with  Jennie  in  the  front 
parlor.  After  the  buzz  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  they  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
say.  Jennie  played  softly,  and  looked 
at  nothing,  but  scrutinized  Jim  by 
means  of  the  eyes  which  women  have 
concealed  in  their  back  hair.  There 
was  something  new  in  the  man — she 
sensed  that.  He  was  more  confident, 
more  persuasive,  more  dynamic.  She 
was  used  to  him  only  as  a  static  force. 
(Continued  next  week)  k  , 


THREE  ONE-PIECE  DRESSES  OF  UNUSUAL  STYLE 


A  PRETTY,  two-material 
house  dress  is  No. 
1656,  with  touches  of 
trimming  whieli  make  it 
suitable  to  wear  outside  the 
house,  too.  It's  a  slip-over, 
like  most  of  the  dresses  to¬ 
day  and  in  the  loose,  long 
waisted  style. 

No.  1656  comes  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The 
8G-inch  size  takes  2  yards 
of  36-inch  material  with 
1%  yards  of  36-ineh  con¬ 
trasting  material.  Price 
12c. 


Rather  more  dressy  per¬ 
haps  but  still  in  simple 
style  is  No.  1702,  which 
like  many  modern  dresses 
is  suitable  for  either  the 
young  girl  or  mature 
woman.  This  model  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  being 
equally  good  for  the  slim 
or  stout  figure. 

No.  1702  comes  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  ‘f4  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  %  yard  contrasting 
material.  Price  12e. 


no^ 


They  can  this  a  cap('- 
sleeve  dress,  b(*cause  of 
the  odd  way  in  which  the 
material  is  draped.  The 
diagram  shows  how  the 
gown  is  cut  from  one 
straight  piece  of  material. 
It  is  trimmed  with  binding 
and  can  be  so  easily  made 
that  a  beginner  need  have 
no  fear  in  trying  it. 

No.  1721  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  and  40 
inches  bust  measure.  Size* 
36  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  with  3% 
yards  of  binding.  Price 
12c. 


To  Order:  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  enclose  12  cents  in 
stamps  for  each  pattern  ordered  and  send  your  order  to  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment.  Our  patterns  are  seam-allowing  and  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly. 

Our  Summer  Fashion  Magazine  contains  over  300  styles,  embroidery  de¬ 
signs,  dressmaking  lessons  and  a  special  article,  “What  to  Pack  Away  in 
Your  Vacation  Trunk,”  which  advises  you  what  is  needed  for  the  mountains, 
the  seashore,  autornobiling,  etc.  Order  your  copy  to-day.  Price  10c. 
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Aunt  Janet  Writes  About  Getting  In  a  Rut 

Making  Our  Homes  Better  Places  to  Live  In,  by  Taking  Thought  of  Ourselves  and  Our  Work 


WHO  was  it  said  that  a  rut  is  only 
a  longer  and  shallower  grave? 

In  any  case,  it  has  the  faculty  of 
digging  itself  deeper  all  the  time.  The 
unfortunate  woman  who,  years  ago, 
fell  into  a  comfortable  groove,  not  so 
deep  but  that  she  could  easily  see  over 
the  edges — and  of  course  could  turn 
out  if  she  wanted  to — suddenly  finds 
that  all  she  can  now  see  is  the  high 
wall  of  the  rut  which  has  completely 
shut  her  off  from  the  great  world 
around  her. 

A  man  said  to  me  with  a  sigh  the 
other  day  (and  he  is  the  sort  who  would 
loyally  defend  his  wife’s  every  act) 
“Jennie’s  an  awfully  good  cook — and 
of  course  I  know  it’s  hard  to  plan  new 
things — and  then  too,  she  gives  me  the 
things  she  knows  I  like — ” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  interrupted. 
“Meals  getting  a  little  monotonous? 
Same  desserts  coming  around  pretty 
often?” 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  I  were 
a  mind  reader. 

“Well — how  did  you  guess  it?”  he 
asked.  “But  since  you  have.  I’ll  admit 
I  can’t  look  chocolate  pudding  with 
whipped  cream  in  the  face  any  more — 
and  it  used  to  be  my  favorite  and  there 
are  other  things  too.  But  Jennie’s  a 
wonderful  cook — I  didn’t  mean — ” 

Learn  to  Take  a  Hint 

Of  course  he  didn’t  mean  anything 
else.  But  I  knew  that  Jennie  needed 
to  turn  out  of  that  rut,  to  turn  sharply 
before  the  sides  get  any  higher.  It 
may  be  that  he’ll  drop  a  wistful  little 
hint,  or  being  a  “mere  man”  make  it 
not  quite  so  gentle  a  one  as  she  might 
like,  and  then  Jennie’s  impulse  will  be 
to  flare  up  and  declare  she  wishes  he 
had  to  plan  the  meals,  he’d  see  then 
how  hard  it  was.  And  he  used  to  like 
her  chocolate  pudding,  and  anyhow, 
she’d  only  had  it  two  or  three  times, — 
not  more  than  three  times — all  this 
winter.  Beware,  Jennie!  That  hint 
ought  to  be  very  useful  to  you — it’s  a 
little  like  the  flick  of  a  whip,  perhaps, 
but  if  it  makes  you  break  into  a  trot 
and  turn  sharply  out,  your  little  spurt 
of  energy  won’t  do  you  a  bit  of  harm, 
now  will  it?  (No,  that  metaphor 
doesn’t  mean  that  your  husband  rides 
behind  and  cracks  the  whip,  though  it 
may  sound  that  way.  He’s  your  feam- 
mate,  going  right  along  beside  you  and 
if  you  sprint  up  a  bit,  he’ll  have  to 
break  into  a  trot  too.  So  it  will  be 
good  for  you  both.  And  goodness 
knows,  he  has  his  pet  rut  too,  and  next 
time  you’ll  give  the  fillup  that  makes 
him  see  how  high  the  sides  are  getting.) 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  a  wagon 
or  automobile  out  of  a  rut  in  the  road. 
Get  up  a  good  speed  and  make  it  by  a 
sharp,  quick  turn  that  brings  the 
wheels  out  at  right  angles.  It’s  not 
always  easy  to  manage  but  anything 
half-way  is  worse  than  useless — it  may 
upset  the  'whole  rig. 

The  man  who  figures  that  he  can 
take  the  rut  very  gradually,  easing 
the  wheels  over,  finds  that  the  sides 
just  crumble  in  and  his  wheels  keep 
slipping  back  into  the  deep  cut  in  the 
road.  He’ll  never  get  out  at  that  rate. 
And  neither  will  the  woman  who  plans 
to  make  her  break  to-morpw  or  the 
next  week  or  a  little  at  a  time. 

Does  Your  System  Run  You? 

It  may  not  be  your  menus;  it  may 
be  the  entire  system  with  which  you 
run  your  house.  It  was  a  good  system 
once;  it  enabled  you  to  get  your  work 
done  more  easily,  more  quickly,  and 
gave  you  more  free  time.  How  did 
you  once  use  that  free  time?  To  read 
the  latest  book,  to  chat  comfortably 
with  your  neighbor,  to  take  a  walk  or 
a  trip  to  town  just  for  a  rest  and  a 
change.  '  Do  you  use  it  now  just  to 
cram  in  Liore  work?  Do  you  feverishly 
think  ahead  to  the  extra  things^  you 
can  accomplish  in  the  once  cherished 
hour  or  so  that  had  no  especially  piece 
of  work  assigned  to  it?  Then  your 
system  is  now  I’unning  you,  and  all  you 
see  is  the  wall  of  your  rut. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  slight  rut  is 
not  such  a  bad  thing.  It  helps  one  to 
drive  steadily  and  that  means  greater 
comfort  and  speed.  No  one  admires 
the  driver  who  wobbles  all  over  the 


road  or  the  scatterbrained  woman  who 
dashes  from  one  thing  to  another  and 
never  finishes  anything. 

But  there’s  a  dangerous  time,  in  life 
ruts  especially,  when  the  groove  gets  a 
little  deeper  each  day,  when  each  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  routine  is  a  little  more 
annoying  and  when  one  first  finds  it 
difficult  to  plan  for  variety  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  day  and .  finally  resents 
any  interruptions. 


Don’t  Grlorify  Your  Rut 


A  housewife — and  she  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  housekeeper,  there’s  no  doubt 
of  that — was  once  quite  displeased  with 
me  because  I  suggested  that  she  drop 
everything,  hop  into  her  little  car  and- 
drive  over  to  the  nearby  town,  where 
a  really  worth  while  sale  was  in 
progress. 

“You  need  the  things,  the  drive  will 
do  you  good  and  you  can  clean  the  silver 
or  whatever  you  planned  for  the  day 
some  other  time.” 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

“I  believe  that  housekeeping  is  a 
business  and  should  be  run  in  just  as 
systematic  a  way  as  any  man’s  office,” 
she  said.  “If  I  did  that  it  would  throw 
out  my  entire  routine  for  the  week  and 
I  consider  that  most  unbusiness-like.  I 
have  an  afternoon  a  week  for  shopping 
and  this  is  not  it.” 

There  was  no  use  telling  her  that  no 
office  in  the  world  is  so  inflexible  that 
it  cannot  change  its  system  or  dis¬ 
regard  it  if  there  comes  a  sudden 
opportunity  to  profit  by  doing  so.  This 
woman’s  husband  lost  money  by  her 
much-vaunted  system,  because  she 
bought  the  things  later  and  paid  almost 
twice  as  much  for  them.  But  the 
sacred  rut  was  undisturbed  and  that 
was  really  what  mattered. 

Do  you  try  a  new  dish  at  least  once 
a  week?  Have  you  the  moral  courage 
to  leave  the  dishes  or  the  beds  because 
you  have  a  chance  to'  ride  into  town 
with  a  neighbor  whom  you  don’t  often 
see?  Can  you  lay  the  mending  by  to 
read  the  magazine  article  which  your 
husband  and  son  are  discussing  with 
such  heat  and  then  to  join  in  the  con¬ 
versation  by  giving  your  own  opinion 
in  the  matter?  If  you  don’t  want  your 
rut  to  close  in  on  you,  you  must  first 
admit  that  you  are  in  one — which  some¬ 
times  -  is  more  difficult  for  the  “model 
housekeeper”  than  to  get'  out  of  it 
after  the  fact  is  appreciated — and  there 
you  must  make  that  sharp  turn  which 
will  brin^  you  up  on  a  level  again  with 
life’s  broad  highway. 


“WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF?” 

which  side  of  the  plate  should 

\J  the  knife  go?”  and  “Should  the 
hostess  be  served  first?”  are  but  two 
of  many  bothersome  little  questions. 
Specialists  at  the  state  college  at 
Ithaca,  say  that  whether  a  meal  is 
elaborate  or  simple,  its  success  often 
depends  on  the  care  with  which  it  is 
served.  The  dining  room  should  be 
swept,  dusted,  and  aired  before  setting 
the  table. 

The  table  should  be  covered  with  a 
silence  cloth,  which  may  consist  of 
table  padding,  a  thin  white  blanket,  or 
heavy  cotton  flannel.  The  center  of 
the  table  cloth  should  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  table,  the  edges 
falling  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  be¬ 
low  the  table. 

The  handles  of  the  knife  and  the  fork 
are  placed  with  ends  one  inch  from 
edge  of  table,  knife  at  the  right  with 
sharp  edge  tovrard  the  plate,  fork  at 
left,  tines  turned  up.  The  other  pieces 
to  be  used  first  farthest  from  the  plate. 
The,  knives  and  spoons  are  at  right  and 
the  forks  at  the  left. 


Serve  the  Hostess,  Then  the  Guests 

Place  the  glass  at  the  tip  of  the 
knife.  The  butter  plate  is  placed  at 
the  tip  of  the  fork  and  a  little  to  the 
left.  The  napkin  should  be  placed  at 
the  left  of  the  forks  with  the  folds  at 
the  upper  and  left  hand  sides. 

The  hostess  should  be  served  first. 
Dishes  should  be  served  at  the  left  so 
the  right  hand  may  be  used.  Every¬ 
thing  relating  to  a  course  should  be 


removed  at  its  conclusion.  Glasses 
should  be  filled  three-fourths  just  be¬ 
fore  the  meal  is  announced.  Butter, 
relishes,  etc.,  may  be  on  the  table  when 
the  guests  are  seated. 

The  knife  should  never  be  used  to 
carry  food  to  the  mouth.  It  should  be 
handled  with  the  right  hand  and  held 
only  by  the  handle.  A  large  portion  of 
food  should  not  be  cut  off  at  one  time. 

The  fork  is  used  for  carrying  all 
dry  foods  and  many  semi-solid  foods 
(salads,  vegetables,  chee.se  dishes,  etc.) 
to  the  mouth.  It  should  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger.  Only  one 
kind  of  food  should  be  taken  up  on  the 
fork  at  one  time.  The  knife  and  fork 
should  not  be  held  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  table.  When  not  in  use  the 
fork  and  knife  should  be  placed  parallel 
across  the  right  side  of  the  plate  and 
should  be  left  in  this  position  at  the 
end  of  the  meal.  Never  lean  the  point 
on  the  plate  with  the  handle  resting  on 
the  table. 

The  spoon  is  used  only  for  food  too 
soft  to  be  easily  handled  with  the  fork. 
It  should  never  be  left  standing  in  the 
cup.  After  stirring  or  sipping  a  bev¬ 
erage,  the  spoon  should  be  removed  and 
placed  on  the  saucer  or,  if  no  saucer  is 
used  on  the  side  of  the  plate.  The 
spoon  should  be  dipped  away  from  one, 
and  food  should  be  sipped  from'  the 
side. 


THE  PICTUKES  ON  OUR  WALLS 

E  hear  much  about  good  reading 
and  good  music  in  our  homes;  but 
rarely  anything  about  good  pictures; 
yet  they  are  a  great  factor  in  home 
influence.  I  remember  reading  of  the 
woman  who  went  to  her  pastor  say¬ 
ing  that  her  oldest  son  had  gone  to 
sea  and  now  the  second  son  wished  to 


FLYING  SUMMER 

AIR  June  hath  lightly  run  her 
race. 

While  running  it,  her  sweet,  bright 
face 

Was  wet  with  tears  and  wreathed 
in  smiles. 

Her  tears  were  rain-drops,  none 
the  less. 

Her  smiles,  Sunshine  and  Happi¬ 
ness. 

And  of  them  each  she’s  freely 
given 

To  make  bleak  Earth  resemble 
Heaven. 

( 

For  June,  all  through  her  fleeing 
hours 

Hath  scattered  Joy  and  Cheer 
about. 

List!  Hear  the  children  laugh  and 
shout 

A-romping  gaily  mid  her  flowers. 

So  hasten !  Let  us  choose  a  gift 

And  gaily  on  sweet  June  bestow  it. 

But  quickly !  Quickly !  Time’s 
adrift! 

July  will  be  here  ’fore  we  know  it. 

^Herbert  Logan  Clevenger 


go  also.  She  could  Tiot  understand  it 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  explanation. 
The  pastor  asked  to  see  the  room  where 
the  boys  slept  and  the  first  thing  he 
observed  was  a  fine  painting  of  a  ship 
on  a  sunlit  sea.  “There,”  said  he,  “is 
the  influence  that  calls  your  boys.” 
Day  in  and  day  out,  early  and  late, 
the  picture  was  silently  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  wooing  them. 

I  know  a  mother  who  cut  out  pictures 
and  pinned  them  on  the  wall  of  the 
wee  boy’s  playroom  and  many  a  lesson 
of  kindness  to  animals,  love  of  flowers, 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  he  learned 
from  them. 

Too  often  our  walls  are  portrait  gal¬ 
leries,  and  our  children  gaze  on  dead 
and  gone  ancestors  whom  they  never 
saw.  How  much  better  to  keep  these 
photographs  in  the  family  album,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  those  who  wish  to  view  them 
and  concealed  from  those  who  do  not. 

Then  there  ai’e  the  gaudy,  high- 
colored  lithographs  that  have  a  way 
of  stealing  in  our  collections.  "When 


we  rearrange  our  houses,  let  us  in¬ 
spect  our  pictures  carefully.  'We  need 
not  be  artists  to  discriminate  between 
the  trashy  and  the  good.  I^et  the  first 
que.stion  be:  “is  it  natural,  does  it  look 
like  real  things  in  life  and  nature?” 
and  again,  “does  it  harmonize  with  its 
surroundings?” 

Choose  for  Simplicity  and  Beauty 

Too  many  pictures  spoil  a  good  effect. 
Two  or  three  really  good  pictures  are 
much  better  than  many  that  are  in¬ 
ferior.  As  I  write,  I  look  at  the  walls 
of  my  living  room  and  see  a  copy  of 
Mona  Lisa,  one  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  a  pastoral  scene  in  a  plain 
chestnut  frame.  They  are  not  over 
crowded  and  each  stands  out  for  our  in¬ 
spection.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  our  frames.  We 
should  remember  they  are  simply  to 
contain  the  picture  that  we  may  be  able 
to  look  at  it,  so  they  should  be  plain 
and  neat,  harmonizing  with  the  colors 
in  the  picture.  The  chestnut  frames 
are  excellent  for  many  pictures  and 
plain  gilt  and  white  frames  are  adapted 
for  bright  water  colors  for  the  living 
room. 

We  do  not  need  great  wealth  to  pro¬ 
cure  good  pictures.  Copies  of  the 
masterpieces  are  obtainable  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  If  I  were  to  suggest  some 
for  the  living  room  I  would  include 
The  Last  Supper  and  Mona  Lisa  by 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  The  Sistine  Ma¬ 
donna  by  Raphael  seems  to  cast  a  spell 
on  all  who  behold  it.  Pharoah’s  Horses, 
The  Angelus,  Hanging  Of  The  Crane, 
and  all  landscape  and  pastoral  scenes 
which  are  true  to  nature  are  appropri¬ 
ate. — Mrs.  George  Gray. 


“DID  YOU  EVER  TRY?” 

ONE  of  the  greatest  helps  for  the 
busy  housewife  is  the  use  of  an 
old-fashioned  piano  or  organ  stool  in 
the  kitchen  for  work  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  while  sitting  as  well  as  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  invaluable  when  ironing 
since  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any 
desired  height.  One  can  turn  to  the 
table  or  stove  more  readily  than  when 
standing. 

*  *  * 

If  varnish  is  spilled  on  white  goods 
moisten  the  stain  with  ammonia,  then 
put  on  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  and 
roll  up.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  can  be 
washed  out  with  warm,  soapy  water, 
leaving  no  stain. 

* 

When  there  is  considerable  strain  on 
a  button,  sew  a  small  button  on  the 
under  side,  pulling  the  thread  through 
the  holes  in  the  smaller  button  the  same 
time  it  is  pulled  through  the  holes  in 
the  larger  one.  This  takes  the  strain 
from  the  cloth. 

*  ♦  * 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  clean  wall 
paper:  Take  equal  parts  salt,  flour, 
and  vinegar.  Stir  while,  cooking  until 
thick  enough  to  work  like  putty.  When 
cool  take  a  piece  in  the  hand  and  work 
as  you  would  dough  and  rub  on  wall. 
It  cleans  coal  smoke  and  other  dirt 
very  well. 

**!(■' 

An  old  shirt  makes  a  good  cover  for 
garments  that  are  to  be  hung  in  a 
closet.  Cut  the  shirt  off  under  the 
arms  and  sew  up  to  slip  over  garment. 
Enough  opening  is  left  to  slip  hanger 
top  through. 

*  *  ♦ 

Old  wool  garments  that  are  to  be  re¬ 
modeled  should  be  ripped  open  and 
cleaned  before  storage.  The  chance 
for  moths  to  destroy  them  is  not  so 
great.— Mrs.  W.  E.  Farver. 


Mother  keeps  discarded  safety  razor 
blades  in  the  sewing  basket  and  usei 
them  for  ripping  and  cutting  threads. 

Ever^ng  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap,Oipta8nt,TaleoiB.2S«;.afieryT>here.  ForsamDles 
sddrese;  CnttcaraLabaratort— 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


POTATO  GROWERS  TOUR  LONG 
ISLAND 

HERSCHEL  H.  JONES 

SWELTERING  heat  did  not  check 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  two  hundred 
people  who  assembled  at  Nassau  County 
Court  House  on  the  morning  of  June 
20th,  for  the  sixth  annual  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour.  Anyone  who  came  to  this 
tour  expecting  it  to  be  an  affair  of 
chiefly  local  interest,  must  have  been 
surprised  to  find  it  almost  international. 
There  were  men  from  Canada,  Maine, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.  C., 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  up-State 
New  York  and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
other  places  outside  Long  Island. 

Even  the  layman  who  has  not  ac¬ 
quired  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
the  57  varieties  of  bugs  and  diseases 
that  do  their  best  to  make  life  difficult 
for  the  potato,  could  get  a  lot  out  of 
this  tour.  The  personal  contact  and 
exchange  of  information  between  grow¬ 
ers,  scientists,  seed  stock  producers, 
dealers  and  educators  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishment.  It  was  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  the  extent  to  which  New 
Jersey  apd  New  York  were  cooperating 
all  through  the  program.  New  Jersey’s 
potato  tour  was  held  the  first  two  days 
in  the  week  and  many  of  the  men  came 
on  over  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Island 
for  the  following  three  days. 

Attention  was  centered  on  control  of 
insects,  and  diseases  and  improvement. 

The  first  day’s  trip  covered  farms 
chiefly  in  Nassau  County,  where  po¬ 
tato  seed  demonstrations  were  being 
conducted.  After  examination  of  the 
plots  there  were  talks  by  various  ex¬ 
perts,  with  S.  H.  Weeks,  presiding. 

The  Thursday  tour  started  at  River- 
head  and  went  over  to  the  Southside  in 
vicinity  of  Southampton,  Bridgehamp- 
ton  and  Watermill,  visiting  the  farms 
ofyL.  E.  Downs,  H.  Morgan  Topping, 
J.  ,  C.  Corwith  and  others.  Potato 
marketing  was  discussed  in  the  evening. 
Friday’s  trip  started  at  Riverhead,  and 
covered  other  Suffolk  County  farms  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  H.  R.  Talmadge  of 
Riverhead,  H.  J.  Reeve,  Mattituck, 
Rufus  W.  Tuthill,  Orient  and  T.  C. 
Fox,  Southhold. 

The  potato  fields  began  to  show  the 
need  of  rain  seriously  last  week.  The 
Cobbler  crop  in  Nassau  County  looked 
fine  but  anorther  ten  days  of  drought 
would  do  great  damage. 

SMALL  FRUITS  MORE  PLENTIFUL 

Increased  receipts  of  strawberries 
tended  to  keep  prices  down  last  week. 
More  than  half  the  total  supply  came 
froin  New  Jersey,  with  Delaware  sec¬ 
ond,  and  New  York  fourth.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  comparatively  light  and  the 
market  continued  dull  and  weak.  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  berries  sold  June  20th,  best 
1-8  @  25c. 

Cherries  from  Hudson  Valley  sections 
were  considerably  more  plentiful,  but 
mostly  of  ordinary  quality.  Following 
were  wholesale  prices,  per  quart,  June 
20:  red  sweet,  16@20c;  white  sweet, 
best,  17  @  18c;  ordinary,  1214  (S)15c; 
black  sweet,  20  @22c;  red  sour,  best, 
H6@20c. 

^  Heavier  receipts  of  gooseberries  with 
a  light  demand  caused  a  weak  market 
for  them  last  week.  Four  quart  baskets, 
sold  June  20,  at  75  to  85c  for  large;  65 
@70c  medium;  50@60c  for  small. 

LONG  ISLAND  CABBAGE  IN 

Long  Island  Cabbage  made  its  first 
appearance  for  the  season  in  the  New 
York  farmers  markets  last  week  and 
sold  at  from  8  to  12c  per  head.  Crates 
of  New  Jersey  cabbage  of  about  100- 
lbs.,  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  crate. 

Supplies  of  green  peas  from  nearby 
sections  increased.  Fancy  green  peas 
sold  readily  at  firm  prices  reaching  as 
high  as  $3.50@$4  per  bu.  bag  for  best 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  and  some 
fancy  at  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

Fancy,  well  headed  lettuce  advanced 
with  some  sales  at  $2  per  32  qt.  crate. 
Orange  County  lettuce  sold  June  21  at 
$1.50  to  $2.75  per  crate  of  2  doz.  heads. 
Following  are  wholesale  prices  of  other 
nearby  vegetables  as  sold  in  the  farmers 
markets:  '  ASPARAGUS — per  doz. 
bunches,  white  and  green,  prime,  best 
$2.50  @  $3,  fancy  $3.25  @$3.50,  culls  $1 
@  $1.25;  BEETS — per  bunch  5@6c; 
CAULIFLOWER — per  slat  bbl,  best 
$2.75  @  $3,  fancy.  $3.25  @  $3.50,  fair 


$2.50,  No.  2’s  $1.25@$1.50;  CARROTS 
— per  bunch  4@5c;  ONIONS — spring 
per  bunch  4@5c;  RADISHES  —  per 
bunch,  red  tip  3  @  3^c,  white  tip  214 
@  3c,  white  radishes  3  @  4c,  black 
radishes  4@6c;  RHUBARB  —  per 
bunch  2  @  3c;  SPINACH — per  crate 
(32  qt.)  best  $1.25  @$1.50,  ordinary  $1. 

Out  of  911  carloads  of  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  at  New  York  in  the  week  ending 
June  16,  738  came  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  only  four  from 
New  York  State,  with  49  from  Maine. 

EGG  RECEIPTS  FALL  OFF 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  in  the  New 
York  market  fell  off  slightly  last  week 
and  the  average  quality  was  very  much 
poorer.  There  is  still  a  surplus  of  ordi- 


little  of  which  is  arriving.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  wholesale  prices  on  broilers 
June  21  —  colored,  large,  48  @  50c; 
colored,  small,  42  @  43c;  white  leghorn, 
fancy,  large,  40c;  small,  30@35c. 

The  extreme  warm  weather  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  the  consumption  of  fowls, 
and  trading  in  the  wholesale  market 
was  dull.  Fancy  fowls  brought  from 
23  to  24c  per  lb. 

BUTTER  MARKET  ACTIVE 

After  holding  off  for  weeks  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  decline  in  wholesale 
butter  prices,  buyers  finally  began  to 
buy  in  earnest  last  week  for  storage 
purposes.  They  have  little  time  left  in 
which  to  get  their  supplies  in  under 
the  June  cold  storage  mark,  June  butter 


American  Agriculturist  Radio  Market  Service 

/^NE  of  the  chief  aims  of  American  Agriculturist  is  to  aid  our  people 
with  their  marketing  problems.  On  this  page  we  have  been  fur¬ 
nishing  for  months  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  valuable  market 
page  published.  We  have  now  extended  this  market  service  by  mak¬ 
ing  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  and  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  to  broadcast  from  the  WEAF  station  (492  meter  wave 
length)  the  very  latest  market  reports  at  10:50  A.  M.  every  day  in 
the  week  except  Satui’day,  Sunday  and  Monday. 

If  you  have  a  radio  be  sure  to  tune  in  and  have  paper  and  pencil 
ready  to  take  down  these  prices.  If  you  don’t  have  a  j:adio,  ask  your 
neighbor  who  does  have  one  for  the  information.  We  think  if  you 
use  this  service  it  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  during  the 
season.  Blanks  for  taking  down  the  prices  will  be  furnished  free 
on  application  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 


nary  grades  of  eggs  and  a  range  of 
25  @  30c  covered  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
during  the  week.  Quantities  of  fairly 
good  but  not  fancy  nearby  eggs  were 
moved  out  at  27  to  28c  per  dozen. 
Really  fancy,  large  size,  full-bodied 
light  yolk,  nearby  whites  or  browns  are 
scarce  and  will  sell  quickly  at  top 
quotations.  Discriminating  buyers  had 
to  shop  around  last  week  to  fill  their 
requirements  with  fancy  eggs. 

Production  has  apparently  been  affected 
by  the  hot  weather.  If  such  weather 
continues  it  is  likely  to  bring  a  steadily 
stronger  market  and  advancing  prices 
for  the  top  grade  of  fancy  eggs,  such 
as  the  best  Vineland  marks.  The  ship¬ 
per  who  will  gather  and  handle  his  eggs 
so  as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  heating 
and  deterioration  will  be  rewarded.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  a  case  of  eggs 
can  deteriorate  more  in  one  day  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat  than  in  several  months 
in  cold  storage.  Keep  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

BROILERS  IN  FREE  SUPPLY 

Due  to  plentiful  receipts  of  broilers, 
the  market  as  a  whole  had  a  somewhat 
easier^  tendency  last  week.  However, 
there  is  a  ready  demand  for  fancy  stock. 


being  considered  the  best.  Over  2,000- 
000  lbs.,  were  put  away  last  week. 

Prices  continued  very  firm,  with  3914  c 
being  paid  quite  generally  for  cream¬ 
ery  extras.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  average  price  of  extras  in  the 
month  of  June  this  year  will  be  around 
39c  compared  with  36.65c  average  for 
June,  1922. 

CHEESE  PRICES  “PYRAMID” 

The  New  York  wholesale  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  affords  a  good  example  at  present 
of  what  is  commonly  called  “Pyramid¬ 
ing  of  prices”,  in  trade  parlance.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  down  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  time  of  the  year,  cheese 
wholesale  prices  have  held  very  steady 
right  into  the  flush  season  and -have 
even  tended  to  advance.  In  the  last 
week  State  whole  milk  flats,  fresh, 
average  run  advanced  to  25  @  25^40 
per  lb.,  which  was  14  c  more  than  a 
week  before.  Consumption  of  cheese  has 
not  shown  any  phenominal  increase. 
The  explanation  is  not  apparent  in  the 
statistics  of  holdings  or  production.  It 
seems  that  the  real  cause  is  that  this 
year,  a  considerable  number  of  dealers 
in  New  York  sought  to  cover  their 
year’s  needs  by  contracts  with  up-State 


Quotations  From  Eastern  Markets 


The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  farm  products  of  special  interest  to 
eastern  farmers  sold  on  June  21: 


Eggs,  Nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

New  Jersey  hennery  whites  uncandled,  extras... 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts . . 

Gathered,  whites,  first  to  extra  firsts. ...!!!!!! 

Lower  grades  . . 

Hennery  browns,  extras . 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors,  extras . 

Pullets  No.  1 . 

Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score . 

Extra  (92  score) . .■ . 

State  dairy  (salted),  finest . 

Good  to  prime . 


New  York  Buffalo 

38@40  . 

37  . 

30@33  27@28 

28  @29  . 

28  @32  . 

25@27i4  . 

33@35  . 

28@32  25@26 

25  @28  . 


39%  @40  42@43 

38%@39  40@41 

381/2  38  @39 

37@38  32@37 


Phila. 


27 


24 


Hay  and  Straw,  Large  Bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2 . . 

Timothy  No.  3 . 

Timothy  Sample . 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed . . 

Alfalfa,  second  cutting . 

Oat  straw  No.  1 . . . 


U.  S.  Grades  Old  Grade  Standards 


$24@25  $19@20  $21@22 

21@23  19@20 

14  @19  .  . 

25@26  21@22 

29  @30  . '.  .  . 

10  15 


Live  PoultrjL  Express  Lots  (cents  per  lb.) 


Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy . 

Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor . 

....  23@24 

23  @24 

21  @22 

40 

20  @22 

Broilers,  colored  fancy . 

35@55 

Broilers,  leghorn . 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  pound) 

30 

28 @34  ‘ 

Calves,  good  to  medium . 

....  10@11 

iiy2@i2 

4@6 

12@14 

31/2  @51/2 
8@8y2 

Bulls,  common  to  good . 

....  3@4 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 

....  10@14 

Sheep,  common  to  good  ewes . . . 

....  2%  @4% 

Hogs,  Yorkers  . . . . 

....  7%  @8% 

plants.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
petition  among  buyers  to  get  their  sup¬ 
plies  and  premiums  were  offered  at  %c 
to  as  high  as  114  c,  or  more,  above  the 
current  quotation  in  New  York  City 
for  average  run  flats.  The  result  is 
that  all  these  supplies  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  come  into  the  market  at  this 
time  of  year  have  been  cut  off.  The 
buyers  who  are  not  covered  by  a  con¬ 
tract  have  to  buy  in  the  market  and 
tend  to  boost  the  market  up.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  contract  men 
have  to  pay  just  that  much  more  and 
so  on,  the  prices  are  piled  or  pyramided 
up  until  the  point  is  reached  where 
there  can  be  no  possible  speculative 
profit. 

This  happens  to  be  a  case  where  the 
farmer  and  the'  dairyman  gains  by  an 
inflation  of  prices.'  The  leaders  in  the 
cheese  market  are  thinking  pretty  hard 
about  how  they  are  going  to  escape 
getting  squeezed  by  their  own  economic 
forces.  There  is  talk  of  trying  to  get 
the  old  up-State  cheese  boards  revived, 
also  of  diverting  trade  to  Wisconsin 
cheese. 

HAY  PRICES  FLUCTUATE 

The  old  story  of  see-sawing  hay 
prices  describes  the  situation  in  the 
wholesale  hay  market  last  week.  Heav¬ 
ier  receipts  brought  prices  down.  Then 
under  the  permit  system,  shipments  will 
be  cut  off  until  the  market  cleans  up 
accumulations.  There  was  an  over¬ 
supply  of  lower  grades,  especially  the 
type  of  hay  received  by  barge.  Dark 
clover  is  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  The 
crop  seems  generally  fo  be  poor.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  hay  for  market  are  reminded 
that  under  the  new  Federal  grading 
system,  greenness  of  color  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  primary  index  of  quality, 
and  that  early  cutting  has  more  than 
anything  else  to  do  with  getting  a  grade 
of  hay  with  the  highest  market  and 
feed  value. 

DRESSED  CALF  MARKET  DULL 

Although  fresh  receipts  of  country 
dressed  calves  were  rather  light  last 
week,  the  trade  is  slow  and  the  market 
is  not^  clearing.  There  are  very  few 
good  little  veals  available,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  there  is  some 
call  for  them.  Sales  on  June  21  were 
17c  for  best  quality,  16c  for  choice  and 
poorer  grades  ranged  down  to  about 
10c  and  even  lower. 

Offerings  of  live  calves  were  so  light 
that  prices  were  fairly  steady  and  un¬ 
changed,  with  best  veals  bringing  $12 
@  $12.50. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LEARN  AND  EARN 

DOUBLE-ENTRY 

bookkeeping 

You  can  learn  Correct — Mod¬ 
ern  Double-entry  Bookkeeping 
from  home  practice.  No  techni¬ 
calities.  A  child  can  understand  it. 

Send  $2.00  (  no  stamps)  to 

Davis  Loose  Leaf  Form  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

44  West  22nd  St.,  New  York 

for  their  “Complete  Instructor  of 
Modern  Double-entry  Bookkeep¬ 
ing”  by  a  former  public  accountant. 

Complete  Instruction  in  Plain  Language 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  June  30, 1923 
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t1<  A  Ro  d  arid  Up 


VowBuy 


Write  for  oar  free 
,  104  •  Fege  Catelos 
showing  LOWEST 
prices  on  qaaiitjr 

....  Fence 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Fstnons  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
Gates,  Roofing,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  , 

PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.  ^ 

'  Papt.  300.'!  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Green  Mountain 


»•  w.n  it  yes 

III!  f  .A. _ ■  #%  **  mrn^  tav 


llfj  d  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCUIAR 

I'll  The  CREftMERY  Package  Mfc.Co. 
West  St.  Rutland, Vt. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
struction  b'ook  and 
/Record  of  Invention 
blank.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  ReKtstered  Patent  Law¬ 
yer,  904  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO 


lbs.,  ,51.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00. 
rail  when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  TOBACCO  UNION.  PADUCAH,  KY 


LEAF  TOBACCO, 


Five  pounds  chewing  $1.75;  ten, 
$3.00;  twenty,  $.5.3.5;  five  pound* 


smoking  $1.2.5;  t^n,  $2.00;  twenty, 
$3.50.  Pipe  and  Reripe  Free.  Send  no  tnonev,  pay  when  received. 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GROWERS 


MAYFIELD,  KY. 


CATTLE  BREEDEBS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA 

FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 


Fresh  cows  and  springers.  100  head  of  the  finest 
quality  to  select  from.  Address 


A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two  car  loads  high-class  grade  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  One  car  load  registered  females. 
Well  bred,  strictly  high-class.  Several  registered 
service  bulls.  J.  A.  LEACH,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


Born  Dec.  7th,  1921.  Sired  by  a 
.'J.': -pound  Son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  D.iin  is  24.95-round  daughter  Changeling  But¬ 
ler  Bo.v.  He  is  nicely  marked,  splendid  indlTidual,  well 
grown  and  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED.  A.  BLEWER 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

fresh  and  close  by  large  and  heavy  producers. 
Pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  all  ages  ;  your 
inquiry  will  receive  our  best  attention. 
Browncroft  Farm  McGRAW  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  $15 

each;  registered  bull  and  heifer  calves,  $25  up;  registered 
bulls  ready  for  sendee,  and  cows.  Address 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BBEEDEBS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each. 

15  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross.  Fine  feeders,  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

Pure  Bred  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  All 
pigs  bred  from  Big  Type  stock;  each  feeders;  fast  growers 
and  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


K.  H.  SPOONER,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross,  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cro.ss,  all  large,  growthy  pigs:  6  to  7  weeks  oid, 
$'i.75  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each.  15  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  Sows,  7  to  8  weeks,  $7 
eacli;  20  Pure  Chester  White  Pigs,  6to7  weeks  old,  $7  each, 
and  iO  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  These  are  all  good  pigs,  bred  from  the  best  of  stock. 
1  will  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  to  you  on  approval, 
C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wohurn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


Dip  TVPI?  RG'DirCUIPUe  All  ages.  Herd  headed  by 
Dlb  lire,  DeKRonlKCiO  JuniorChamplon,  National 
Swine  Show  1922.  PIGS  $10  to  $15  each. 

YORK  SPRINGS  BERKSHIRE  ASSN.,  YORK  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Grand  champion  breeding.  Largest  herd  in  America.  Free  booklet. 

Harpending  box  lo  Dundee,  n.y. 


REGISTERED  0.  L  C. 


E.  P.  ROGERS,  WATVIELE,  N.  T. 


If  You  Say: 


"I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist”  when  ordering  from  our  advertisers, 
you  will  benefit  by  our  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  by  any  subscriber 
from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good  if 
the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 
advertised. 


No  trouble,  that.  And  you  insure  yourself 
from  trouble. 


t 


League  Reports  Big  Year’s  Work 

{Continued  from  jmge  537) 


of  the  resolutions  were  either  local  in 
character  or  pertained  to  matters  which 
should  come  before  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  or  before  some  of  the  departments 
of  the  association,  and  were  referred 
to  them. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Resolutions  Committee: 


Endorse  the  Pool 


Resolved,  That  at  the  end  of  two 
years’  operation  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
we,  the  delegates  in  annual  meeting 
assembled,  do  again  affirm  our  unalter¬ 
able  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  pool¬ 
ing  plan. 

Whereas,  The  Dairymen’s  League  has 
been  influential  in  assisting  and  form¬ 
ing  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  we  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  members 
to  the  benefits  and  savings  it  has  en¬ 
abled  the  dairy  farmers  to  effect  in 
lowering  their  costs  of  production, 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  recommend 
that  our  members  give  their  hearty 
purchasing  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange. 

Whereas,  Experience  has  shown  that 
subdistrict  meetings  are  an  important 
link  in  connecting  the  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  with  his  parent  association;  and. 
Whereas,  It  has  been  found  that  the 
subdistrict  organization  at  present  is 
underfinanced. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  there 
be  a  deduction  of  .001  in  addition  to 
the  present  .002  deduction  for  the 
financing  of  the  subdistricts,  and  that 
this  .001  be  paid  direct  to  the  sub¬ 
district  organization. 

Whereas,  The  Canadian  Parliament 
has  recently  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation 
of  oleomargarine  and  other  substitutes 
for  butter  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health, 
agriculture,  and  general  welfare. 

Resolved.,  That  we  congratulate  our 
cousins  on  the  north  on  their  wisdom 
and  foresight,  and  send  greetings,  and, 


Urge  National  Legislation 

Resolved,  That  we  memorialize  Con¬ 
gress  in  behalf  of  similar  legislation  in 
this  country,  believing  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  general  welfare,  upon  which 
depend  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations;  and. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  im¬ 
portation  of  oleomargarine  and  kin¬ 
dred  products  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
cooperative  associations  in  the  world. 
It  came  into  being  and  has  operated 
through  two  years  of  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  this  country  has  ever 
known.  It  has  weathered  every  storm 
and  is  to-day  sounder  in  every  way  than  ' 
it  has  been  before.  It  took  men  of 
absolute  honesty,  of  the  highest  integ¬ 
rity,  and  of  great  ability  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  we, 
the  representatives  of  70,000  producers, 
take  this  opportunity  of  commending 
the  present  administration  and  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  utmost  confidence  in  them 
and  in  the  many  acSomplishments  they 
have  made  in  the  past,  especially  of 
the  advertising  and  of  the  marketing 
of  our  League  products,  and  in  wish¬ 
ing  them  Godspeed  and  in  giving  them 
our  heartiest  active  helpful  support  for 
the  coming  year. 


RAILROADS  AND  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVES  MEET  TO  SOLVE 
MUTUAL  PROBLEMS 


E.  C.  WEATHERBY 


Representing  the  purchasing  power 
of  approximately  25,000  cars  of  farm 
supplies  per  year,  the  managers  of 
eight  farm  cooperative  societies  from 
the  Northern  States,  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  met  on  June  16  in  Cleveland, 
with  ten  railroads,  whose  lines  extend 
through  the  territory  where  these  co¬ 
operatives  function.  The  meeting  was 
held  to  work  out  plans  that  would  mean 
greater  dispatch  for  carload  shipments 
of  farm  supplies  from  point  of  manu¬ 
facture  to  the  point  of  consui^ition. 

There  were  present,  rep'r^enting 


farmers,  managers  of  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations  Mdio  buy  farm  supplies  co¬ 
operatively  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager  of  the  j 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  i 
represented  New  Yoi’k,  and  Howard  W.  ! 
Selby,  manager  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers’  Exchange,  represented  that 
organization.  The  railroads  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  traffic  managers  or 
executives  in  charge  of  freight. 

Among  the  roads  present  were  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  Boston  and  Albany, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  New  York  Central, 
Grand  •Trunk,  the  Big  Four,  the  Nickel- 
plate,  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Cleveland-Cincinnati  and  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Lawrence. 


Second  Big  Stop 

This  conference  at  Cleveland  marks 
the  second  big  step  in  effecting  savings 
for  Eastern  dairymen.  The  first  step 
was  the  conference  of  feeding  experts 
from  the  State  colleges  of  the  East  at 
Springfield  about  a  year  ago  when 
standardized  formulas  for  milk  and 
feeding  rations  were  suggested  to  the 
cooperative  by  the  college  authorities. 
The  Cleveland  meeting  brought  out 
that  it  was  possible  to  move  solid  train¬ 
loads  of  feed  with  considerably  greater 
dispatch  than  has  been  the  case  in 
past.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  for  the  big  packing  houses  of 
Chicago  have  been  following  this  pro¬ 
cedure  for  some  time. 

In  commenting  on  the  conference,  one 
of  the  railroad  officials  said:  “This 
conference  has  given  us  railroad  men 
a  better  understanding  of  the  farmer’s 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  feeds  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies.  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
serve_  it  better  through  the  cooperative 
associations  that  are  represented  here. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  desire  of  railroads 
to  have  as  many  of  its  freight  cars 
moving  as  is  possible.  The  car  on  the 
siding  is  not  earning  money  for  us  or 
for  the  shipper.  The  greatest  mileage 
per  day  per  car  is  the  desire  of  every 
railroad. 

The  idea  of  solid  trainload  ship¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  followed  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  a  big*  feed  pool 
is  now  being  conducted. 

After  transportation  problems  were 
disposed  of,  the  cooperative  association 
met  as  a  committee  relative  to  holding 
an  exhibit  in  the  World’s  Dairy  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  National  Dairy  Show. 


COOLEY  APPOINTED  NEW  JERSEY 
FARM  BUREAU  SECRETARY 


L.  A.  Cooley,  Farm  Demonstrator 
of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  becomes 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  New  Jers^  unit 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  on  July  1.  He  follows  Dr.  Frank 
App  as  General  Secretary,  and  will 
promote  the  activities  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  and  further  develop  co¬ 
operative  organization  and  marketing 
among  business  farmers  in  the  State 
along  farm  bureau  lines. 

Pressure  of  other  interests  has 
necessitated  release  of  the  duties  as 
General  Secretary,  which  Dr.  App  has 
held,  for  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years.  However,  Dr.  App  will  re¬ 
tain  his  connection  as  treasurer,  an 
office  to  which  he  was  elected  this  last 
January. 
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95  '‘ffnie/dmn, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEMMIDIt 


On  trial.  Easy  running:,  easilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Got  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  7052  Bainbrldgo,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks! 


We  are  going  to  offer  as  A  SPECIAL!  25.000 
Day-Olda.  from  our  selected  matings,  for 
June  Delivery 


Per  ion 

Per  .50 

Per». 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

$10.50 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

15.00 

«.00 

4  50 

R.  I.  Red* . 

16.00 

«.50 

5.00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  full  count. 
Parcel  post  paid.  Order  at  once;  don’t  delay 
and  be  disappointed  at  such  low  prices  for 
SELECTED  STOCK.  Send  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  Check  in  full  remittance. 


REMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Bo*  422.  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Quality  Chicks 

Hatches  July  3-10-17-24-31 


LarRC,  heavy-type  Barron  English  S.  O.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  superlative  quality  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Each  pen  headed  by  I.ady  Storrs'  Pen 
Cockerel  (Dams’  records  of  240  to  271  eggs  earh 
in  pullet  year).  Highest  quality  vigorous  rhioks 
by  special  delivery  parrel  post  prepaid.  100% 
safe  and  live  dellverj-  guaranteed.  $10  per  100, 
$48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Also  husky  pure-bred 
Barred  Rock  chicks,  $12  per  100,  $57  per  .500. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS  for  June  and  July  Delivery 


Order 

livery. 


Our  19th  Season  prodiicinc  good  strong 
rhioks  from  heav.v-laying  strains.  S.  C, 
White  and  Brown  I.eghorns.  $9..50  per  100: 
Ruff  and  Black  T.eghorns,  $10  per  100:  Barred 
and  White  Bork.s.  $12  per  100:  Anronas.  Black 
Minorcas,  $11.50  per  100:  White  W.\  andottes, 
H.  C.  Reds,  $1.1  per  lOO.  htired.  $8.50  per  100. 
direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  95?:  live  de- 
Catalogue  free. 


Box  R 


20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

New  Washington,  Ohio 


Chicks  -Breeders— Eggs 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Whiti 
Wyandottei,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  botl 
combs  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Show  and 
Utility  Quality.  ]6lh  year.  Catalog  free 

TRY  US  AND  BE  SATISFIED 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  565,  Riverdale,  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 


HAtrh^d  by  thp  best  uystem  of 
InrubatioD,  from  high  rUn 
bred«to*!ay  stock.  Bsrrpii  ani 


Buflf  Rocks,  Rods,  Aiiconas,  Black  Minorcas,  lUc.  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  I.eghorns,  lOc.  each;  broilers,  Ic.  each-  Pekl» 
Ducklings,  30c.  each. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


f  reduce 
iv€  ■ 


_  veable 

Chicks.  High  quality,  moderate  in  price. 
Bar.  Rocks,  $14;  Reds,  $16;  Barron  White  F.,eshorn8, 
$12;  Brown  Leirhorns,  $13;  Anconas.  $21,  AsBorted* 
$10.  Prepaid,  full  count. 

Hnminer’s  Poultiy  Plant,  Frenchfown,  N.  J.,  R.I 


TIFFAN  Y^S  chicks 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte*,  White  and  Barred  Rooks 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red* 

Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  DHCKIiINOS  ’ 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  Ko.  33.  Phoenlxvllle,  PS. 


RARY  PHIPK’Q  Barred  Rocks.  $11.00:  Whit* 
1  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $9.00 

per  hundred;  mixed,  ,$7.00.  100 delivery  guaranteSd. 
Not  a  new  beginner. 

J.  W.  KIRK,  Box  51.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  Lesrhorns,  tOc  erne 

Buff  Leehorns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorcaa,  Me  each.  100*  li 
arrival  guaranteed.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  SELINSGROVE.  P/ 


pLl|Y  H^ckB,  lie;  Reds,  IJc;  Wh.  I.eghorns,  9c;  Mixed, 

veXlsA  7e.  100^  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or  clrea- 
TWIJf  HATCHEKT,  MeAUSTERTILLB,  PA. 


lar  free. 


I  ARrr  QTftrif  •'"'PooBry, Turkeys, Geese,Duck*,Oainaai, 
l.AlVUi:i  Oll/LIV  Bantams,  Collie*,  Pigeons,  Chicks,  Stock. 
Eggs,  low;  catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  PeaBsylvani*, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS- 


C-ertified  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-Op.  Poultry  Cert.  Asso. 
H-usky,  by  coming  from  free  range  vigorous  stock. 

I  -mproved  by  careful  selection  and  good  breeding. 
C-hicks,  which  come  from  high  productive  stock. 

K-eep  records  up  to  the  standard  of  their  parents. 
S-trong,  coming  from  stock  of  high  constitutional  vigor. 


It  pays  to  keep  utility  stock  which  give  the  best  production  of  the  highest -class  eggs.  Breeding  pens  contain 
our  blue  ribboners  from  the  New  York  State  Production  Sliow.  Let  me  quote  you  prices  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular,  stating  your  requirements  and  shipping  dates  preferred. 


L.  H.  ROBINSON,  Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  200,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid.  Sfife  delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  River. 


CHICKS 


REDUCED  PRICES- PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
100  50  25  Barred  Rocks  $13.00  $7.00  $3.7 

White  Leghorns  $10.00  $5.50  $3.00  R.  I.  Reds  liOO  7  75  40 

Black  Leghorns  10.00  5.50  3.00  While  Rocks  15.00  7.75  4.0 

Brown  Leghorns  13.00  7.00  3.75  WbH^Sa^ones  18.00  9.25  4.7 

W.  F.  HItLPOT  Box  at,^v  rronehtown,  N.  J 


I 
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What  was  the  secret  of 

his  power  over  men? 


It  is  a  power  that  YOU,  too,  can  cultivate.  Send  for  the  free  book 
in  which  Dr.  Eliot  tells  what  even  15  minutes  a  day  will  do  for  you 


WHEREVER  he  went  he  held  men 
spellbound.  His  name  was  known, 
his  thoughts  discussed  on  two  continents. 

Yet  he  was  only  the  frail  son  of  a  New 
Hampshire  frontiersman.  It  cost  many  a 
family  sacrifice  to  send  him  to  the  crude 
schools  of  his  period;  your  early  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  were  far  superior  to  his. 

What  was  it  that  made  him  the  marked 
man  in  any  company?  His  vigorous*mind 
and  unceasing  work?  These  are  a  large 
part  of  the  secret  of  course:  without  them 
no  man  can  progress.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  read  and  knew  good  books. 
Not  all  sorts  of  books;  not  merely  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading.  There  were  only  a  few 
books  in  the  home  of  Daniel  Webster — 
“so  few  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice 
was  nothing,”  he  said,  “we  thought  they 
were  all  to  be  got  by  heart.” 

But  those  few'  great  books,  which  have 
lived  through  the  centuries,  Daniel 
Webster  knew.  And  they  were  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  that  came  to  him  afterwards. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 


n 


Address 


Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  “Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day,” 
telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and 
containing  the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on 
what  and  how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Name 

M%8S 


2II4-HCF  I 

i 


Four  million  volumes  have  been  printed. 
If  a  man  were  to  read  from  dawn  to  dark 
for  a  lifetime  he  would  die  before  he  had 
read  even  a  tiny  fraction  of  them.  Among 
such  a  mass  of  literature  how  is  a  man 
to  choose? 

Out  of  these  millions  of  volumes  what  few 
great  works  of  travel,  science,  biography, 
history,  poetry  and  drama  are  enduringly 
worth  while  ? 

Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 


and  scope  and  purpose  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five- 

Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

• 

Before  you  spend  another  penny  for  books; 
before  another  day  of  aimless  reading  goes  by, 
send  for  the  guide-book  and  find  out 

What  Few  Great  Books  Are 
Really  Important 

The  free  book  explains  how  Dr.  Eliot  from  his 
lifetime  of  reading  and  study,  forty  years  of  it  as 
President  of  Harvard  University,  has  selected  a 
wasteless  library  for  busy  men  and  women.  How 
he  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  the  “essentials 
of  a  liberal  education,”  and  so  arranged  it  with 
notes  and  reading  courses  that  even  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  are  enough.  How,  in  a  word,  any 
thoughtful  man  or  woman  can  now  get,  through 
pleasant  reading,  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the 
broad  viewpoint  which  every  university  strives 
to  give. 


“For  me,”  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the 
coupon,  “your  little  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure.” 

t 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little 
book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves 
no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for  this  FREE 
BOOK  which  gives 
Dr.  Eliot’s  own  plan 
of  reading 


That  question  has  been  answered  for  you  in  the 
free  book  offered  below.  It  will  bring  you  one  of 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  of  your  business 
life.  It  tells  how  the  odd  moments  of  your  days 
can  be  made  to  count  definitely  for  broader 
information  and  clearer  thinking;  how  “the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education”  may  be  had 
by  even  the  busiest  man  or  womap  in 

“fifteen  minutes  ^  day.”  It  gives, 

in  a  word,  the  whole  plan 
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